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INTO OKLAHOMA WITH THE BOOMERS. 


By CHARLES C, CARLTON, 


On the Sunday night (April 21st) before the legal open- | Hunnewell trail. He had three thousand ‘boomers ” 
ing of Oklahoma, Captain Jack Hayes, with his troops, | under his supervision. 


was encamped before the’ Oklahoma border, near the A score of watchful reporters, who had accompanied 
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him from Arkansas City, sat upon their Indian ponies | into the Promised Land. It was a magnificent and thrili- 


during almost all of ‘that night. I was amongst the 
number. We made frequent excursions into the Cher- 
okee prairie, in order that we might keep awake. 
we would join the soldiers in their circle around the 
camp-fire, and listen to their tales of the Indian wars. 
My friend and companion, a New York correspondent, 
feeling himself growing drowsy, suggested to me that wd 
take a ride along the Oklahoma border among the boom- 
ers. So we slipped away from our companions, and gal- 
loped away to the westward. The boomers’ wagons had 
been drawn up into a straight line, ready for the great 
free-for-all race across the prairies the next day. A few 
miles out from camp we ascended a little knoll, and a 
magnificent spectacle was outspread before us. A belt 
of country a half-mile in width, and stretching for miles 
to the west, was spangled with camp-fires, that glimmered 
in the darkness like constellations in the sky. Soon we 
were attracted by the lurid light that, as we ascertained, 
came from a large camp of Texans and Missourians. We 
approached, and found them to be the roughest-looking 
party that we had yet encountered. One of them played 
upon a fiddle, and the other encircled a young woman— 
a Terpsichore of the frontier—who was tripping the light 
fantastic toe upon the greensward, much to the delight 
of her male companions, who applauded her performance 
boisterously. She proved to be an ex-‘‘ variety” actress, 
who had accompanied a party of boomers from Kansas 
City, and they called her ‘‘ Blue-grass Belle.” Attractive 
graces still lingered in her face, which was sadly faded and 
weakened by a life of hardship and adventure. 

Blue-grass Belle ceased her tripping as we approached, 
and something like a blush tried to assert itself in her 
cheeks, But she soon recovered from her embarrass- 
ment. She looked us over from head to foot, and then, 
turning to the boomers, cried out, ‘‘ Newspaper fiends, 
for a dollar !” whereat the boomeis laughed uproariously, 
and rolled over upon the grass, ‘‘I can tell ’em wher- 
ever I see ’em. ‘They've all gota kind of hankerin’ look 
out of the eyes.” 


A little red-laired Texan boomer could scarcely con- | 


tain himself, and in the exeess of his merriment rolled 
over upon the grass and nearly into the eamp-fire. 
friend and I sat upon our horses and looked at each other 
foolishly. 

“Oh, come off your perch, boys !—you needn’t mind 
me. Besides, young one”’—pointing to my friend — 
“T’ve seen you before—down at Kansas City.” 

We were soon engaged in amicable conversation, and 
Blue-grass Belle announced her intention of taking up 
a claim the next day ‘‘along with the boys,” As we 
rode away, she called out after us, ‘Oh, boys!” gnd 
when we turned around, asked, saucily, “What's | new ? 
Anything new to-day ?” and then soribbled energetically 
upon an imaginary note-book. The boomers thought it 
the best joke they had ever heard, and the little red- 
haired Texan went off fnto another fit of laughter. 

At sunrise, an old man who had died of palsy during 
the night was committed to the mew hill-side cemetery, 
amidst profuse manifestations of grief by his family and 
their migratory neighbors. 

The morning of the 22d dawned bright and clear. As 
the sun appeared above the horizon and cast its rays over 
the broad expanse of green prairic-land, boundless and 
Leautiful, a lovely picture was presented. ‘The boomers 
were soon astir, and actively engaged in mancwuyring, 
jockey-fashion, for advantageous positions along the line. 
At pecisely twelve o’oclock the bugle sounded, and the 
mighty host of home-seekers poured like an inundation 


My | 


ing spectacle, and every heart was filled with emotion. 


| There rolled the beautiful green prairies, extending au ins 
Then 


yitation. to the thousands of homeless ones. 


“These are the gardens of the desert; theso 
The unshorn fields, boundless and beautiful, 
For which the speech of England has no name— 
Tho prairies! I behold them for the first, 
And my heart swells, while the dilated sight 
Takes in the encircling vastness. Lo! they stretch 
In airy undulations far away, 
As if the Ocean in his gentlest swell 
Stood still, with all his rounded billows fixed 
And motionless forever!” 


For many miles the undulating prairie was dotted with 
white-covered wagons, looking for all the world like a 
fleet of ships upon the heaving sea. In fifteen minutes, 
as it seemed, every wagon was out of sight, while those 
who were mounted upon fleet horses were miles in tlre 
interior. 
twenty miles from the border! 

At 12:25, noon, the Santa Fé train, bearing the special 
correspondents, reached the line, and was boarded by 
those who had witnessed the start from Captain Hayes’s 
camp. As the train sped by, those boomers who had 
been fortunate in making locations waved their hats te 
us and looked happy. Their faces seemed to say, *‘ Look 
at this! It is all mine !” ’ 

At 1:30 the train came in sight of Guthrie. Every dne 
was anxious to catch the first glimpse of Oklahor 
future capital. As soon as the train stopped there wag a 
wild rush. Men with tents, blankets, kettles, pots and 
shotguns, jostled, pushed and fell over each other ‘in 
their mad desire to be _ among the first on the grounds ip 
order to locate upon a promising site. 

They hurried and scampered up the slope on the east 
side of the railroad-track, and in fifteen minutes the after- 
noon sun shone upon the white walls of 1,000 tents4 
Train after train rolled in, and by six o’clock the city of 
Guthrie contained nearly 8,000 souls, the tented city of 
the prairies covering an.area equal to three square miles. 
It was the sight of a life-time. Such an influx of people 
was never before known in the history of the world. :So 
sudden was it all, that it seemed as if the great multitude 
might have been rained down from heaven, or mptang 
like mushrooms from the soil. 

Two hours after the first train arrived, iotels, law- 
offices, doctors’ offices, shops, banks, and even job-print- 
ing offices, were engaged in active business. 

It was a motley throng that camped that night upon 
the site of Guthrie. There were gamblers, confidence 
men, thieves and highway robbers ; but there were also 
young men of pluck, energy and talent—splendid speci- 
mens of sturdy young manhood, such as assembled upon 
the shores of the Pacific in the days of ’49. 

Oklahoma is the newspaper correspondent’s paradise, 
in which the ludicrous and pathetic incidents go hand in 
hand. If there be any town in the Great West that is 
entitled to the sobriquet, ‘‘Magie City of the Plains,” 
surely that place is Guthrie. We have all read of cities 
growing wp in a night-time, but in the case of Guthrie 
it is realized in broad daylight, and in such a way as to 
suggest a tale from the ‘‘ Arabian Nights.’’ On the morn- 
ing of the 22d of April, Guthrie was but a water-station 
on the line of the Santa Fé Road. She could boast of 
but twenty inhabitants, and her edifices consisted of a 
few rambling old sheds. On the night of the 22d of 
April, 8,000 souls slept beneath the white tents of the 
infant city, and dreamed of untold wealth. The sound 


An hour and a half later they were at Guthrie, : 
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of the carpenter’s hammer was heard during all that live- 
long night, and when the sleepers awoke the next morn- 
ing, Baby Guthrie, not yet out of her swaddling-clothes, 
had assumed the airs of a metropolis. One of the earliest 
antithetic evidences of civilization appeared in the person 
of a Mormon missionary, who, not to be outdone in en- 
terprise, was haranguing a crowd of boomers, just across 
the way from the ‘‘City Bakery.” He had reckoned upon 
a magnificent field for his labors, and in his anxiety had 
taken the first train out of Salt Lake City, in order that 
he might be on hand at the ‘‘ first dash out of the box,” 
as the gamblers express it. 


The counter -attraction of the Mormon evangelist’s: 
meeting so depreciated the crowd in front of ‘‘ Redfield's. 


Faro Parlor,” that that prominent citizen and business 
man was forced for the time being to close his door, 
That is to say, ho packed his apparatus into his valise, 
took a seat in front of the ‘‘ parson,” and actually sang a 
hymn with as much feeling as did the Mormon himself. 
That evening a characteristic and democratic group 
drew around the log-fire of the Square Meal House. The 


gambler and the banker, the lawyer and the ‘‘monte” | 


man, the Jitérateur and the chiropodist, engaged in a gen- 
eral conversation. The proprietor’s pretty daughter, 
** Kansas,” confided her secrets, in an impulsive, girlish 
fashion, to a dubious person from Kansas City, glad to 
find some one of her own sex to talk to, amidst all this 
great throng of rough, bearded men. 

This was no time for nice discriminations. Even the 
Santa Fé brakeman appreciated this, and in answer to 
the banker’s question, he actually told him what tine 
the next train would leave for Wichita! This incident 
was a little touch of nature that instinctively drew us all 
closer together in a common bond of sympathy. 

It must be said that the sign which fluttered in the 
breeze and bore the inscription ‘‘Square Meal House” 
did not altogether belie the table set by our hotel. It 
was surely square enough—no one could dispute that. 
At any rate, no one would have disputed it, for the wait- 
erg were cowboys, and wore six-shooters in their belts. 
Moreover, the proprietor’s daughter assisted at waiting 
upon table, and everything that she ‘‘ passed” was be- 
yond criticism. The rough fellows smiled at her, not 
unkindly, and watched her graceful movements as she 
flitted to and fro. The prospective editor of the pro- 
spective Oklahoma Boomer became so absorbed in this 
pleasing character-study, that he spilled a plate of hot 
toast into his lap when Kansas looked at him and smiled. 

It must be remembered that besides the dubious per- 
son previously referred to, and a few more of her kind, 
the proprietor’s daughter was the only woman in Guthrie 
during the first few days. Consequently, she received at- 
tention from 8,000 admirers, and was in great social de- 
mand. The editor invited her down to hear the corn 
doctor sing, and sell his ‘‘lightning eradicator”’; but a 
good-looking young newspaper correspondent bore the 
prize away to a meeting of the Y. M.C. A. And what 
an assemblage it was that graced that first meeting of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association! Every Christian 
young man carried a revolver in his belt or hip-pocket. 
A cowboy from the Cherokee Strip took the most active 
part in the proceedings, and in earnest, too. So, indeed, 
were they all. 

In fact, the most noticeable thing about this whole 
Oklahoma affair is the apparent desire of every one to 

_ gee peace and sobriety in the community. Notwithstand- 
ing newspaper reports, I venture to assert that there have 
been no ‘‘ killings” since the opening of Oklahoma up to 
the present writing. There has been very little drunken- 


riage, and a pony for his daugliter. 


ness. The gambling-houses and “ concert-halls” are tho 
chief lawless features to be found in Oklahoma. This is 
as remarkable as creditable a state of affairs in a country 
where there is no law save the law of force and of cus- 
tom. The old California '49ers are represented here in 
full force. Since the Argonaut tasted the excitement on 
the Coast, his restless spirit has been roaming the great 
West, from camp to camp, in search of some of the life 
that fascinated him forty years ago. His heart yearns for 
it, and he finds something in Oklahoma that is closely 
akin. I talked with one of these old fellows the other 
day. It was Sunday, and yet the carpenters were ham- 
mering away at their wooden houses, the gamblers doing 
business on the street and in their shops ; a little farther 
down, a Presbyterian preacher was holding divine service 
in the open air, while on another corner the Mormon mis- 
sionary was holding forth; and, as a climax, the gre: 
Mexican Circus Band could be heard playing ‘ Whoa, 
Emma!” over on the west side. 

“This is good !” said the old man, huskily. ‘This 
calls to mind old days. Now, if I could just see the ol 
Marysville stage a-coming up the road, her yellow wheels 
covered with the red mud of California—if I could see the 
driver pull up his six horses before the door of the Marys- 
ville House—I would be ready to lie down and die !” 

“Do you see that old man sitting over there in the door 
of the ‘Elite’ Restaurant—the one with a yellow paper 
in his hands ?” asked a Californian of me, one day. I 
looked in the direction indicated, and saw an old man of 
about seventy years.” His shoulders were bent, there was 
a vacant, meaningless stare in his eyes, and a dropping 
of his under-jaw. He was a thin, wrinkled old man, but 
bore evidences of having been possessed of a fine ap: 
pearance ‘‘ere the pruning-knife of time cut him down.” 

The Californian continued : ‘‘That is old Uncle Billy; 
from Carson City, Nevada. He came down here with his 
partner, who is proprietor of the Elite Restaurant. They 
are one and inseparable. They have made fortunes to- 
gether, and have lost them together, out on the Pacific 
Coast. They have been calling him ‘Uncle’ Billy for 
these ten years, so you may know that he is not very 
young. The old man’s life has been full of ups and 
downs. Fortune has knocked at his door many times, 
but just as often Adversity has entered. His partner, and 
he came down to Oklahoma, both full of hope. The old 
man does no active work. He just sits in the door-way 
and ‘figures out’ the prospective profits of the business, 
and builds air-castles. 

‘Years ago his wife died, and left a little girl baby 
with him. He placed it with the good Sisters, at San 
Francisco, and there the child has been ever since, for 
sixteen years, When prosperity was with him, he lav- 
ished luxuries upon the little one, such as few children 
outside of Fairyland ever enjoyed. All his future hap- 
piness was centred in this little mite of a girl ; all of his 
air-castles were superstructures that had the little one’s 
future for a basis. His partner tells me that the old fel- 
low sits up nights and draws plans of the house which 
he and his daughter are to occupy when he has ‘ made 
astrike.” He figures up the expense of keeping a car- 
Well, that telegram 
you see in Uncle Billy’s hands says that his daughter 
is dying, out in San Francisco. Poor old Uncle Billy !” 

That night the old man, with his ‘‘ carpet-sack,” was 
seen going down the road toward the Santa Fé Depot. 
The sympathy of every one of us went with Lim, 

* * x * % % 

The five civilized tribes of the Indian Territory are the 

Cherpkees, Chocvtaws, Crecks, Chickasaws uu.l Geminoles. 
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They inhabit the eastern portion of the Terri- 
tory. The Comanches, Apaches, Cheyennes, Ara- 
pahoes, Osages, Kickapoos, Shawnees and Sacs 
and Foxes are the uncivilized tribes. They in- 
habit the western portion of the Territory. The 
Cheyennes are among the wildest of the tribes. 
They live in tepees, wear blankets, paint their 
faces, and maintain most of the savage customs 
of their aboriginal forefathers. The contrast 
presented between the tribes of the west and 
those of the east is singularly interesting. The 
Cherokees and their neighbors are civilized, al- 
most to refinement, and they govern themselves ; 
while their western brothers are almost complete 
barbarians. They are wards of the nation, and 
live on Government reservations, like the Indians 
of the Far West. 

A party of Cheyennes paid a visit to Guthrie 
recently. They had saved up their money, and 
had resolved to visit the magic city in the east— 
the city of white tents, that looked like a gigantic 
encampment of ‘‘Uncle Sam’s boys” (the sol- 
diers). Now comes the distasteful part of my 
writing. I would rather not tell how the ‘noble 
red man” excoriated the dead cattle that strewed 
the linc of the Santa I'é Ruilroad; but these 
notes are intended to be, above all else, faithful 
to detail. After the redskins had swooped down 
upon the carcasses of the ill-fated cows and di- 
vested them of their hides, they bore their booty 
homeward in triumph. The meat they dried, the 
hides they sold for two dollars apiece, and with 
the proceeds they made their incursion upon the 
tented city. 

As they marchel up Main Street, with proud 
Step and in single file (Indian fashion), the car- 
penters ccased their hammering upon the wooden 


houses, the gamblers stopped in the midst of their games, 
and the shop-keepers came to their doors to witness the 
novel sight of the Cheyennes in the pomp and splendor 
of their barbaric costumes. The rogues knew that they 
were the cynosure of all eyes. They had “ dressed up” 
for the occasion, and had come down to Guthrie pre- 
pared to ‘‘cut a swell.” : 

The funniest thing about the affair was this: After 
the fine braves had marched in proud array up the main 
street, as far as Gamblers’ Row, they sent one of their 
number back after a squaw, a boy, a girl, a papoose and: 
three dogs. The whole party then squatted in the shade 
of the Delmonico Hotel tent. They squandered fifteen 
cents, each, of their ‘‘skin-money,” for lemonade and 
ginger-cakes. They had come down to Guthrie to have 
a royal good time, and they were determined to have it, 
no matter what it cost ! 

After they had rested in the shade for a time, at a sig- 
nal from one of the braves they arose from the ground 
and set out upon their sight-seeing perambulations. 

I have heard it said that the Indian manifests not the 
slightest degree of curiosity at the most unusual of occur- 
rences ; that if a railroad train, the first he ever saw, wero 
to dash into his presence and stop before him, panting, 
snorting and whistling, he would regard it with stolid in- 
difference. This may be true, for the Indian’s taste is ca- 
pricious. And yet I am sure that if he were to perceive 
a German band, arrayed in red coats and brass buttons, 
tooting upon brass horns and pounding upon a splendid 
big bass-drum, he would immediately be filled with ad- 
miration and amazement. Among tho Indians of Utah 
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and Nevada I have often noticed how matters of a trifling 
nature would enchain their attention and fill them with 
delight ; while on the other hand, things that would seem 
to be full of real interest they would treat with contempt. 
One of the Cheyennes that visited Guthrie belongs to the 
élite. He is an important functionary in his tribe. His 
head was shaved on each side, leaving a narrow strip in 
the middle, which was dressed Pompadour—that is, it 
was roached like a mule’s mane, and stood up ‘‘like 
quills upon the fretful porcupine.” He had wide silver 
bands around his arms. His face was painted, he had 
great rings in his ears, wore a gaudy blanket and doe- 
skin leggings, and was, altogether, a highly satisfactory 
Indian. He really looked like those we used to see on 
the covers of ‘‘ Jack Harkaway among the Indians,” and 
‘‘Red-handed Mike, the Terror of the Wild Coman- 
chees.” 

The Indians are inveterate gamblers. Show me an In- 
dian that does not gamble, and I will show you one that 
has no money. But even this will not always deter him, 
for he will gamble away his pony or his squaw. Guth- 
rie’s roulette-table is deeply indebted to these Cheyenne 
Indians for their visit to Guthrie the other day, the pro- 
prietor having undoubtedly secured every cent of their 
‘*skin-money.” 

The Indians trudged sadly away from the gambler’s 
place of business, but soon forgot their loss, having in 
some way secured one of those little paper windmills 
that small boys delight to attach to the end of a stick 
and run against the wind. The little Indian boy ran 
with it, and was delighted. So was his father. He took 
it and ran with it. Then the sister took her turn. 

Here I should like to tell you a little about that Indian 
girl. I have lived in the Far West, where the red man 
roams the plains, during the better part of my life, and 
all this time I have been looking for the ideal ‘‘ Indian 
maiden.” I was eager to behold a dark-eyed beauty, with 
a wealth of straight black hair hanging down her back. 
I wanted her to be graceful, and I wanted her to wear a 
short dress with beads all over it, and I wanted to see the 
‘finely molded brown arms” that I had read about so 
often in Fenimore Cooper’s novels. I even hoped to find 
another Pocahontas. After searching for six years, dur- 
ing which time I could only discover a lot of pigeon- 
toed, flat-nosed, unattractive-looking squaws, I came to 
the conclusion that there was no longer any such thing as 
an Indian maiden. I began to suspect that the story 
about the beautiful Pocahontas was a piece of mythical 
folk-lore. I was rapidly developing that skeptical state 
of mind in which I would have been willing to believe 
that America was never discovered at all, when I en- 
countered this willowy, graceful, dark - eyed Cheyenne 
beauty. Yes, she was all of this, and more. She was 
clad in the prettiest garment I have ever seen a woman 
wear. Her dress was short, and displayed her dainty 
buckskin leggings. Bead embroideries covered her dress. 
She might have caused a city belle to turn green with 
envy. Verily, here was a beautiful ‘‘Indian maiden.” 
My ideal was found at last, and her name was “‘ Eufaula.” 

* * * * * * 

On May 3d, in company with Mr. Stephan, a Denver 
photographer, I set out for the Cherokee Nation, in the 
north-east corner of Indian Territory. I wanted to see 
how the Indians were getting along up there, and how 
they felt about the proposed opening of the Cherokee 
‘Outlet ” to settlement, as it was reported that they were 
considerably alarmed. As it was a very roundabout way | 
to go by rail, we decided to go overland to Tahlequah, 
the capital of the Cherokee Nation. We bought two 


ponies, very cheaply, from boomers who had ridden into 
Guthrie, and who had no further use for their animals. 
We took along with us a wagon-cover (to be used as a 
tent), four blankets, a frying-pan, coffee-pot, some crack- 
ers, cheese, coffee and bacon. At six o’clock in the morn- 
ing we left Guthrie. A good many of the town boomers 
were astir. When they found out that our destination was 
the Cherokee Nation, if there was one there were a hun- 
dred who asked us to send them the first news as to the 
opening of the Cherokee “Strip,” or ‘‘ Outlet.” 

We rode all day long through the land of the boomers. 
Some of them had already erected frame houses, others 
had houses in the course of erection, but the majority of 
them were still living in tents. Nearly all whom we saw 
were planting corn, and some were sowing smaller “ gar- 
den truck.” 

About seven o’clock in the evening it began to rain, 
and soon was pouring. We came to a frame house, where 
there was a light in the window. We shouted ‘ Hello-a- 
ah!’ A man came out and cried: ‘*’Light, and look at 
your saddle !” 

The man was followed by a woman, with a lamp in her 
hands, and a half-dozen tow-headed children clinging to 
her skirts. A big, liver-spotted dog barked furiously at 
us. The boomer threw a stick of wood at him, and 
shouted : ‘Begone, Tige! Ain’t you ashamed o’ your- 
self, to treat strangers thet-away ? Git in the house right 
straight.” After the dog had slunk away, we ventured 
to dismount, and went in out of the rain. Our hostess 
having invited us each to ‘' take the rocking-cheer,” and 
our host having ventured the remark that it was pow’ful 
bad weather we were having, I began a survey of our 
surroundings. We were evidently in the ‘‘ best ” room— 
otherwise, what was George Washington’s picture doing 
there on the wall, or why was the ‘‘ Signing of the Decla- 
ration of Independence ” hanging over the mantel-piece ? 
A big clock, with a bunch of red roses painted on the 
glass front, stood upon the floor beside the log fire-place. 
The floor was covered with a rag-carpet. A high-posted, 
corded bedstead stood in the corner. It was that kind 
of an old-fashioned bed in which we used to sleep when, 
as children, we went ‘‘ to grandma’s house.” You require 
a ladder to climb in, and then you sink deep down into 
the bed and nearly smother. The remainder of the fur- 
niture consisted of a cottage organ and some cane-bot- 
tomed chairs, with tidies and cushions. One was a rocker 
—it was reserved for ‘‘company.” Besides the pictures 
that I have already mentioned, there was the photo- 
graphic ‘family group,” including half a dozen littlo 
boys standing with their hats in their hands, and look- 
ing as rigid as posts. There was one ‘‘God Bless Our 
Home” motto, and one ‘‘What is Home without a 
Mother ?” Then there was another inscription, done in 
such pretty crochet-work that I couldn’t make out the 
letters ; but I could distinguish a big anchor. Stephan 
came to the conclusion that it meant ‘‘ Cast an Anchor to 
Windward,” but I believe that Stephan was mistaken, 
notwithstanding such a precept might have had literal 
application in that cyclone country. 

A thin, yellow old grandmother sat rocking, and croon- 
ing an ancient love-ditty, between the whiffs of her clay 
pipe. From time to time she raked a coal from the fire- 
place with her skinny finger, and relit her pipe. Her 
song was interspersed with rambling, incoherent remarks 
about her grievances—how she used to be as likely a 
young woman as ever set heel toa sock, etc. Then she 
would sing again. Finally one of the little tow-heads 
began to whimper. The grandmother took him upon 
her knee, singing, in a monotonous tone, ‘‘ Now we go 
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uppy, up, uppy ; and now we go downy, down, downy.” 
This monotonous lullaby kept running throngh my head 
notil I became drowsy. I fell asleep, awaking next morn- 
ing, still in the arm-chair. Stephan slept in the barn. 
After ‘‘ victuals,” we remounted our horses, and again 
set out upon our journey. For five days we traveled in 
this fashion—eating our meals of corn-bread, coffee and 
bacon, and sleeping out upon the prairie, wrapped in 
eur blankets, and with our wagon-cover over us to keep 
the dew off. As we rode through the Sac and Fox Na- 
tion, Stephan tried to seoure photographs of the Indian 
women, but when he put his head under the black cloth 
and got a focus on them, they would get frightened, 
throw their wraps over their heads and scamper away, 
Passing through the Creek Nation, we saw nothing very 
interesting. The Indians are civilized—live in houses 
and wear store clothes. “We reached Ockmulgee, capital 
of the Creek Nation, on the night of May 6th, and slept 
at the Hotel de Perryman. It pleased my friend won- 
derfully to find himself once more in a ‘ bed.” 
On the evening of the 8th of May we rode into the 
City of Tahlequah, the capital of the Cherokee Nation—a 
pretty little flower- garden of a town, eontaining 1,000 
inhabitants. It was just growing dark as we entered, A 
herd of cows came lowing down a lane, in charge of the 
town herdsman. The melodious tinkling of their bells 
made music, and formed an accompaniment to the 
fleeper tones from the bell of a little whitewashed 
elhurch. A bevy of Indian girls trooped by, on their 
way to the evening worship. They all wore cool-looking 
white dresses, and all had roses in their hair. They were 
of nearly white complexion, with just enough admixture 
of Indian blood to give their features the Indian cast. 
One evening, shortly after our arrival, we were invited 
to a party at the home of an Indian girl. Some of them 
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play the piano, and sing with excellent taste and expres- 
sion. Many are educated, even in the classics. A female 
seminary has been completed recently by the Cherokee 
Government, at a cost of $100,000. On the 7th of May 
this school-building was dedicated. Besides this female 
seminary, there is one for Cherokee boys, built at an 
equal cost. There are, moreover, about 100 primary 
schools in the Nation, some being mission schools. 

The Cherokees, as everybody knows, have a Constitu- 
tion; are governed by a Chief Magistrate (the chief of 
the tribe), and a Congress, divided into a Senate and 
a Lower House. The executive, legislative and judicial 
officers are elected by the popular vote of the people ; 
but instead of using a ballot-box, they express their 
choice by word of mouth. Consequently, there is no 
stuffing of the ballot-box among the Cherokees—unless 
one may insist upon calling the mouth the ballot-box. 

There are 6,000,000 acres of land in the Cherokeo 
Nation proper, and 7,000,000 in the “Outlet.” The Na- 
tion contains 20,000 people, and each citizen is entitled 
toas much land as he can conveniently use. 

There has been much agitation of late toward the open- 
ing of the Cherokee Outlet to settlement. The Cherokeo 
Indian is no longer a savage, and he cannot be robbed 
with impunity, There ean be scarcely any question as 
to the title of the Cherokees to their lands, looking at 
the matter with a strict sense of duty and exact justice 
toward the Indians. 
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Tue Oklahoma lands, thrown open on April 22d by 
President Harrison’s proclamation of the month preced- 
ing, cover 1,887,800 acres. Before the date of opening 
there were many more than 10,000 people around the 
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border of the Indian Ter- 
ritory waiting to locate 
claims. Even if every acre 
of land in Oklahoma were 
fertile—which’ it is not— 
there would be but 188 
acres for each settler. - Ac- 


cording to the best author-' - 


ities, however, more than 
half of the Oklahoma 
country is unfit for agri- 
cultural purposes. Much 
of it is timber growing on 
rocky hill-sides, and some 
of it is good only for graz- 
ing. Hence the disap- 
pointments and sufferings 
of which rumors already 
reach our ears, together 
with the eager desire 
manifested by multitudes 
of adventurers on the 


groand to secure a new. 


and greater Promised Land 
by ‘‘ booming ” the adjoin- 
ing Cherokee Strip. 
**Oklahoma ” — Chicka- 
saw for ‘‘ Beautiful Land” 
—is situated in the heart 
of the. Indian Territory. 
The Indian Territory—and 
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with it, of course, Okla- 
homa— was part of the 
‘*Louisiana Purchase,” or 
that vast tract of country 
which Napoleon sold in 
1803 to the United States 
in order to secure money 
to carry on his Europeaa 
wars. By proclamations 
of the President and Acts 
of Congress in 1830 and 
1834, so much of the land 
as lay east and west of the 
Mississippi River, and nut 
within the States of Mis- 
souri and Louisiana or the 
Territory of Arkansas, nor 
within any State in which 
the Indian title had not 
been extinguished, was 
declared to be ‘Indian 
Country.” The immediate 
causes which led to the 
establishment of the ‘“In- 
dian Country” were. the 
troubles w.hich attended 
the discovery of gold as: 
early as 1828, in Georgia 
and Alabama, on lands oc- 
cupied by the Cherokees, 
Seminoles ond Creeks, 
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Their lands were invaded 
by the white man. Tho 
Indians complained. 
They appealed to the 
State authorities, but 
their appeals were ignor- 
ed. From the State au- 
thorities they appealed to 
the National Executive 
for the protection guar- 
anteed them by treaties 
with the United States. 
They fared very little bet- 
ter here, It was in vain 
that men like Clay and 
Webster and Frelinghuy- 
sen attempted to defend 
the justice of the claims 
made by the Indians. 
“The Indians must go.” 
And ‘‘ go” they did. 

Under treaties practi- 
eally forced from these 
helpless people, these In- 
dians, to whom tlie trans- 
fer was most repugnant, 
were removed to tho new 
** Indian Country.” Other 
Indian tribe , at different 
dates, were also located 
on the same Indian do- 
main, all of them involvy- 
ing heavy expenditure of 
the national treasure, at- 
tended by charges of cor- 
ruption in its disburse- 
ment. 

The original boundaries 
of the new country, esti- 
mated in 1850 as embrac- 
ing 195,000 square miles, 
or 124,800,000 acres, have 
been greatly reduced by 
the formation of new 
States. What is left lies 
between the parallels of 
34 degrees and 37 degrees 
north latitude and 94 de- 
grees 30 minutes and 100 
degrees west longitude. 
It is bounded on the north 
by Kansas, on the east by 
Missouri and Arkansas, 
on the south by Texas, 
and on the west by Texas 
and the so-called ‘‘ Public 
X.and Strip,” or ‘ No- 
Man’s-Land.” It is es- 
timated by the General 
Land Office to contain 
62,253 square miles, or 
40,481,600 acres. Besides 
the five civilized tribes or 
nations — the Cherokees, 
Creeks, Chickasaws, 
Choctaws and Seminoles 
—the following Indians 
are located on reserva- 
tions within the Territory: 
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The Osages, Kansas (Kaws), Pawnees, Sacs and Foxes, 
Pottawatomies, Tonkawas, Poncas, Otoes and Missourias, 
lowas, Kickapoos, Cheyennes and Arapahoes, Wichitas, 
Kiowas, Comanches and Apaches, etc.— comprising a 
population of 10,374, located on reservations containing 
11,685,035 acres. The following table is taken from the 
annual report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 
1886, showing the whole number of acres in the Indian 
Territory east and the whole number west of longitude 
98 degrees, as well as the distribution of population : 


Total number of acres in Indian Terrritory. ........... 41,102,546 
Number of acres in Indian Territory west of 98 degrees, 13,740,223 
Number of acres in Indian Territory east of 98 degrees, 27,362,323 
Number of acres of unoccupied lands in Indian Terri- 


tory east of 98 degrees... .. 2.0... ees c eee e eee e eee 8,683,605 
Number of Indians in Indian Territory west of 98 de- 

js Adiactay ate saad sas beauties Gnas po ba debeen Raa eae 7,616 
Number of Indians in Indian Territory east of 98 de- 

GOOG. ow wn stesalsien hoe hte lote sinless a dieledie hela gdcee a 68,183 
Total number of Indians now in Indian Territory...... 75,799 
Namber of acres each Indian would havo if unoceupied 

lands east of 98 degrees were divided equally among 

Indians now living west of 98 degrees.............4+ 483 
Namber of acres each Indian would have if all lands 

east of 98 degrees were divided equally among all 

Indians now in Indian Territory........... .2...+6- 359 


The following is from the same report respecting the 
{ve civilized tribes occupying the Territory : 


Acres to each 
Tribe. Acres. Population, individual, 
Cherokees*............ 5,031,351 22,000 228 
Creeks. oii 0c2 ade: S3es05s 8,040,495 14,000 217 
Chieksaws.............. 4,650,985 6,000 7715 
Choetaws............... 6,688,000 16,000 417 
Beminoles............. 375,000 8,000 125 


Or a total area of 19,785,781 acres, and a population of 
64,000, Admitting this enumeration of the Indian popu- 
lation to be correct, and allowing each Indian 160 acres, 
it would leave 10,025,781 acres, besides a surplus of land, 
38 it were, in the domain of these five tribes alone. 

The title of Oklahoma proper has been long a subject 
of disagreement between the National Government, the 
Creeks and Seminoles, and the ‘‘ boomers.” Countless 
arguments have been brought to show that the Indian 
parted with it, that the Government controlled it subject 
to no conditions, and that it was open for settlement. 
The courts have been called upon to decide the question 
ngain and again, and innumerable testimony has been 
taken before committees of Congress to prove that it was 
public land. For years, however, the cattlemen chiefly 
have been successful in keeping the settlers out of the 
eountry ; and now the proclamation of the President has 
yaade the matter a res adjudicata. 

The question as to the Cherokee ‘‘ Outlet” becomes of 
prime importance, in view of the large number of settlers 
unable to secure lands in Oklahoma ; important also in 
view of the undisputed richness of the soil in the ‘‘ Out- 
let, ” as well as in view of the conference between the 
Cherokees and the Commission recently appointed by the 
President to negotiate the purchase by the Government 
of these lands. 

The map of the Indian Territory shows that the Cher- 
okee ‘‘Outlet” is a narrow strip of land, situated at the 
north-western end of the Territory, and that it is about 
60 miles wide and 230 miles long. It embraces an area 
of 6,022,244 acres. Within its limits are neither Indians 
nor white settlements. Its surface is rolling, with no 
great elevations, and it is watered by the Cimarron River 
and the Salt Fork of the Arkansas River. Its luxurious 


* Exclusive of lands west of the Arkansas River. 
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and rich grasses furnish excellent food, and its broad 
prairies and plains extensive ranges, for stock. With 
sufficient rain-fall or proper irrigation, its naturally fertile 
lands for farming purposes will rival any elsewhere, 

The Cherokees, removed from their homes in Georgia, 
were eventually settled in their present reservation by 
treaty in 1828. The second article of this treaty, and 
subsequent treaties as well, ‘‘ guaranteed to the Cherokee 
Nation 7,000,000 acres” of land, and a ‘‘ perpetual outlet 
west, and a free and unmolested use of all the country 
lying west of the western boundary” of the 7,000,000 
acres ‘‘as far west as the Government of the United 
States and their right of soil extend,” which, in 1828, 
extended only to the 100th meridian. On December 31st, 
1838, a patent was issued for this tract, covering at that 
time 14,374,135 acres, a title the validity of which few 
real-estate dealers in this country, east of the Mississippi, 
would probably dispute. The would-be settler, however, 
disputes it in tofo, Shall 22,000 Indians possess all that 
land, while men who fought for their country are asking 
for homesteads ? he asks. He has made up his mind that 
they shall not, if he can help it. 

In May, 1883, the Cherokee National Council passed an 
Act directing the principal chief to execute a lease to the 
‘‘Cherokee Strip Live Stock Association,” composed of 
wealthy capitalists of Missouri, Kansas and other States, 
at an annual rent of $100,000, for grazing purposes, of 
all the unoccupied land of the Cherokee Nation (about 
6,000,000 acres) ‘‘ being and lying west of the 97th me- 
ridian and west of the Arkansas River.” The lease was 
dated July 5th, 1883, and was to extend from October Ist, 
1883, over a period of five years. It expired in 1888, and 
has not been renewed. 

Returning to Oklahoma proper, we find it apparently 
quite well watered. Kingfisher Creek and many other 
small streams are clear, pure, sweet, and teem with perch 
and cat-fish. There are also many springs. But a great 
deal of water is unfit to drink, being salty, or alkaline, or 
both, 

The Cimarron River, before it reaches the Oklahoma 
country, passes over a bed of salt that renders it utterly 
unfit for any purpose, Part of its course is through 
banks of red clay, which is so mixed up with the water 
that it resembles paint. This is the principal stream that 
crosses the new Territory. 

The Canadian River, which marks the southern bound- 
ary, is similar in many respects to the Cimarron. Both 
run through a wide sandy bottom, sometimes narrowing, 
but generally a vast expanse of sand—quicksand at that. 
They are from two inches to ten feet in depth during a 
rise, and in places almost a mile wide. In time of low 
water a narrow, changing channel may he’ found, sonie+ 
times on one side, sometimes on the other. Both are ex- 
ceedingly uncertain to cross during high water. You 
cannot see the bottom. To stop a second to look around 
may possibly result in the loss of your wagon, and you 
are likely to drive into a hole at every step. The North 
Fork of the Canadian is a narrow, clear, pretty stream of 
fairly good water. 

All these streams have a fringe of cottonwood, elm, 
willows, oak or hackleberry, with a little black-walnut, 
which looks inviting to the traveler after riding over the 
plains of Western Kansas and Nebraska, and while the 
country is not really well wooded, it appears to be so. 
Between the two Canadians is one of the prettiest little 
ranges ever known. Here was formerly a favorite past- 
ure-ground for buffalo, countless herds of which roamed 
over this section. In the bright moonlight of that lati- 
| tude, after a rain, the prairie appears studded with enor- 
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mons gems, caused by the reflection from the numerous 
pools of water in the now-deserted bnffalo-wallows, 

The climate is mild, with excessively hot days in Sum- 
mer, but at night after ten o’clock comes a cool, refresh- 
ing breeze that is a positive luxury, and almost every 
night in the year a light blanket, at least, is needed 
Though the mercury reaches 115 degrees, or even higher, 
there is always a breeze that greatly relioves the oppress- 
ive effect of intense heat. During Winter there is a light 
snow-fall, that rarely lasts over a day or two. 

Occasionally there occurs what is known as a “ blue 
norther”’ or blizzard, and the mercury gets down to about 
zero. During such weather stock suffers severely, and 
many animals perish, especially if the norther is preceded 
by a rain, changing into snow. The cold appears to be 
more penetrating than further north. ~ 

Were it not for the prevailing high winds and dust, the 


climate would be delightful as a rule. The winds in 
Summer are sometimes so high as to prevent hay-making, 
During one season at Fort Sill the hay put up at that 
post had to be cut and hauled by moonlight, Nothing 
could be done during the day. As a rule the climate 
is healthy, but in all sections in that latitude, especially 
along the water-courses, there is considerable malaria, 
and also rheumatism. Cholera raged there some twenty 
years ago, but there has been none since that time. 

With the opening up of this country, turning over the 
soil may produce, and probably will, a dangerous fever, 
malarial in its type and symptoms. This is common to 
all new countries, and can ke avoided generally by liberal 
use of quinine, This fever usually runs but one season, 
Settlers from northern latitudes do better to avoid the 
bottom lands and select elevated lands. It will take 
about a year to get really acclimated. 


THE CHEER OF THE “TRENTON.” 
(See ‘ The Samoa Cyclone,” Page 38.) 
By WALTER MITCHELL, 


Our anchors drag and our cables surge 
At every shock of the hurtling sea, 

While the mist of the breakers veils the verge 
Of the reef of coral under our lee, 


From the east by north to the north-north-west 
The wild typhoon veers sweep on sweep, 
And from moment to moment the cross-wave’s crest 
Buries our waist in its sidelong leap, 


Under the blows of our plunging screw 
The whiteniiig breakers foam and churn, 

! But for all that steam and steel can do, 

| We are drifting slowly astern, astern! 


On our starboard quarter, close aboard, 
We see the stanch Calliope boom, 

While the black flood from her smoke-stack poured 
Covers the sea like a pall of doom, i 


Her topmasts struck and her yards braced sharp, 
She is headed out for the open main, 

While her shrouds, like tho strings of a giant’s harp, 
Scream to the touch of the hurricane, 


Wo from our flag-ship Trenton’s decks 
Are watching the battle in hope and dread, 
As she threads the throng of the tossing wrecks, 
Now beaten backward, now forging ahead. 


She with the red-cross ensign aloft, 
And we, our starry banner below, 

Lie beam to beam, as the frigates oft 
Ranged in old sea-fights long ago. 


We watch the weight of the tempest fall 

On her flooded decks and her reeling bow, 
And our hearts are beating one and all, 

For we both go down should she foul us now. 


Through the darkest night there’s a gleam to break: 
Fathom by fathom she forges past, 

Till we know by the swirl of her eddying wake 
That her seaward struggle is won at last. 


The Admiral tosses his sea-cap high, 

As from station to station is passed the word, 
And over the uproar of wave and sky 

The thunder-roll of our cheer is heard, 


And back from the Briton’s taffrail came 
The gallant, grateful and proud reply, 
That stirred our hearts like a pulse of flame, 
The seaman’s and brother’s last good-by, 


Oh, blood is thicker than water, and long 
Will England’s memory hold it dear, 
And the tale be told in fo’castle song 
Of the flag-ship Tren/on’s parting cheer. 
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Or termagants as well as of ‘‘homasses’”’ English his- 
tory presents a formidable list, The common scold, who 
was treated with the branks and the ducking-stool, found 
a less brutal but no more truly refined copy among the 
fine ladies of courts and palaces ; and the shrew’s shrill 
tongue has never wanted for exercise in any time or 
sphere. What but a shrew could have been the mother 
of Robert de Insula, Bishop of Durham in 1274? Hay- 
ing given her a train of male and female servants and 
an honorable establishment, as befitted her dignity, the 
bishop went to see the old dame to hear how things fared 
with her. ‘‘How fares my sweet mother ?” said he, 
** Never worse,” quoth she. ‘‘And what ails thee or 
troubles thee? Hast thou not men and women attend- 
ants enow ?” said he. ‘‘ Yea,” quoth she, ‘‘and more 
than enow. I say to one, ‘Go,’ and he runs; to another, 
*Come hither, fellow,’ and the varlet falls down on his 
knees ; and in short, all things go on so unsconscionably 


smooth that my heart is bursting for want of something 
to pick a quarrel with.” But leaving these half-mythic 
termagants of ancient date, and coming down to more 
manageable times, old ‘‘ Bess of Hardwicke,” for exam- 
ple, could not have been a very soothing kind of person 
to deal with. Her three husbands must have found her 
the proverbial ‘‘ handful,” and all sank under the burden 
of her association. Her first husband, the rich and deli- 
cate Mr, Hardwicke, died soon after his marriage, leav- 
ing her his heir. Her second, Sir William Cavendish, 
was of a robuster make and lasted longer. He began 
Chatsworth, which she finished. She was still building, 
indeed, when she died ; for, as she had been promised 
she should live as long as she continued building, she 
was never out of bricks and mortar till the hard frost of 
1607 put a stop to her work. Then she fulfilled the 
prophecy by dying. It was time. She was eighty-eight. 
Meanwhile she had married her third husband, the Earl 
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of Shrewsbury, and to him she was his evil genius incar- 
nate. Suspected of favoring poor Mary, his honorable 
prisoner, his wife not only made his life a burden to him 
at home, but did what she could to inflame the ready 
anger and jealousy of Elizabeth. What he suffered in 
that stately palace which was not his may be a little 
surmised by the piteous passion of his prayer to be re- 
leased from ‘‘those two she-devils”; also by the bit- 
terness cf his obedience when the Queen gave his wife 
power over the lands, and ordered him only an allowance 
of £500 a year. The pride of the man revolted against 
“this hard sentence against me, to my perpetual infamy 
and dishonor, to be ruled and oberaune by my wief, so 
bad and wicked a woman ;” but he promised that ‘‘ Her 
Majestie shall see that I obey her commandments, though 
no curse or plage on the earth could be more grievous to 
me.” The ill-fated Arabella Stuart was the granddaugh- 
ter of this old termagant; and superstitious folk might 
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have been bullied by a usurper, I have been neglected by 
a court, but I will not be dictated to by a subject ; your 
man sha’n’t stand. Anne Dorset Pembroke and Mont- 
gomery.” After all, this letter, uncompromising and to 
the point as it is, was not quite so frankly fierce as that 
of Queen Elizabeth to Richard Cox, the Bishop of Ely, 
to whom she delivered this blow, ‘‘straight from the 
shoulder” in very truth—‘‘ Proud Prelate: You know 
what you was before I made you what you are now; ii 
you do not comply with my request, by God I will un- 
frock you. Elizabeth.” The throned vestal found tha 
proud prelate of more malleable stuff than Edward L 
had found Humphrey Bohun, when he wanted him te 
take command of the army in Germany and Bohun re 
fused. Said the King: ‘Sir Earl, by God you shalt 
either go or be hanged.” Said the earl: ‘Sir King, by 
God I will neither go nor be hanged.” 


To go back to Countess of Pembroke. She was one 
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have been excused had they credited her with the evil 
eye, for she seemed to bring ill luck on all with whom 
she was connected. 

Running old ‘‘ Bess of Harkwicke” close for imperi- 
ousness of temper was another proud dame, a couple of 
generations later. Anne, Countess of Dorset Pembroke 
and Montgomery, with all her wonderful accomplish- 
ments and regal presence, had a temper which, as they 
say, ‘‘made the feathers fly:” After the death of her 
first husband, the Earl of Dorset, she vowed that she 
would ‘never marry one that had children, and was a 
courtier, a curser and a swearer. And it was her fortune 
to light on one (Philip Henry, Earl of Pembroke) with 
all these qualifications in the extreme.” She was, how- 
ever, 8 match for any one, and knew how to get the best 
of all the battles she undertook. Her letter to the Secre- 
tary of State when, at the restoration of Charles II., he 
wrote to her recommending a candidate for one of her 
parliamentary boroughs, is singularly characteristic. ‘I 


of the most accomplished of a time when learned women 
were by no means rare. She spoke fluently five lan- 
guages, and Bishop Rainbow said of her: ‘‘She had a 
clear soul shining through a vivid body ; her body was 
durable and healthful, her soul sprightful and of great 
understanding and judgment, faithful memory and ready 
wit.” Also he calls her ‘‘a perfect mistress of forecast 
and aftercast,” and quotes how Dr. Donne, ‘that prime 
and elegant wit, well seen in all human learning, and 
afterward devoted to the reading of divinity,” said of her 
in her ‘‘ younger years” that ‘‘she knew well how to con- 
verse of all things, from predestination to slea-silk.” She 
also was a great builder and spent upward of forty thor- 
sand pounds in building. In her funeral sermon the 
Bishop of Carlisle took for his text, ‘‘ Every wise woman 
buildeth her house.” She erected monuments, too—ozre 
to Spenser; one to her ‘‘ good and pious mother, Ms-- 
garet, Countess Dowager of Cumberland,” on the oll 
Penrith Road, to mark the place of their last parting ; 
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aad one to her tutor Daniel. The inscription of this last 
is indeed full of family pride—a little of Daniel but more 
of Anne Dorset Pembroke and Montgomery : ‘‘ Here lies, 
expecting the second coming of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
ahe dead body of Samven Danie, who was tutor to the 
Lady Anne Currrorp in her youth. She was that daugh- 
ter and heir to Georcr CuirForp, Earl of CumBeruanp, 
who in gratitude to him erected this Monument to his 
memory a long time after, when she was Countess Dow- 


ager of Pembroke Dorset and Montgomery. He died in 
October, an. 1619." Regal in her generosities, this old 
countess of many titles was prudent, methodical and 
exact to 1 marvel. To herself she was a hard task-mis- 
tress, living in a most simple and abstemious, not to say 
shabby, manner, and she ‘‘ hardly ever tasted physic or 
wine.” : 

Before her time, Mary, Duchess of Richmond, ‘the 
murdered Surrey’s ” sister, as well as the wife of his most 
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intimate friend, gave evidence against her brother when 


his ruin had been decided on, which, if it does not claim | 
| his death she found them carefully laid away in a secret 


her as a termagant, takes her out of the category of lov- 
ing, gentle, steadfast women. Surrey was charged with 
the grave crime of assuming the royal bearing of Edward 
the Confessor, and his sister’s deposition runs thus. It 
seems to us now so like a tempest in a tea-pot, for all its 
grave issues! ‘‘She thought she had more than seven 
rolls of arms, and that some that she had added were 
of Anjou and Lancelot du Lac, and that her father (the 
Duke of Norfolky since the attainder of the Duke of 
Buckingham (who bore the King’s Arms) where the arms 
of her mother, daughter of the said duke, were rayned in 
his coat, had put a blank quarter in the place; but that 
her brother had reassumed them. Also that instead of 
the duke'’s coronet was put to his arms a cap of mainte- 
nance, purple, with powdered fur, and with a crown, to 
her judgment much like to a close crown; and under- 
neath with a cipher, which she took to be a king's cipher, 
H.R. Wriothesley Garter was then ordered to advertise 
to all foreign ambassadors that Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, 
aid Henry Howard, the Earl of Surrey, his son, were 
traitors.” 

‘She must surely have been even more than a vixenish 
kind of woman to have so far helped the King to his 
wish, and smoothed the way for her gallant brother, fair 
Geraldine’s lover, to the bleck. In his case certainly a 
man’s foes were of his own household, and Mary, Duch- 
ess of Richmond, has gained herself an unenviable niche 


for all time in the Walhalla dedicated to eycophants and | 


informers. 

The sterti old Dame Joyce, daughter of Sir Walter Pye, 
and second wife of Sir Henry Calverley of Wallington, 
was again scarcely one of the lambs of womanhood. She 
was on bad terms with her son when she died (1679), and 
all she left him was her portrsit, with a scroll bearing 
these words : 

‘* Silence, Walter Calverley; 
This is all that I will leave W. C. 
Time was I might have given thee more, 
Now thanke thy selfe that this is soe.” 


, The ‘‘ great Sarah,” whose pride turned her head, and 
whose temper was her undoing, was the very queen of 
termagants. As Mrs. Freeman she tyrannized over that 
weak and foolish Mrs. Morley, her royal mistress Anne, 
who boasted that her ‘‘heart was entirely English,” but 
who had none of the Englishwoman’s characteristic spirit, 
till even the poor worm within that regal body turned, 
and the day of retribution came. The story of /a veuve 
Scarron and Madame de Montespan at the Court of King 
Louis XIV. had a counterpart in England, when Abigail 
Hill, the creature of the queen’s mistress, quietly cork- 
serewed herself into the royal affettions, ousting the im- 
perious favorite who had introduced her. Had the duch- 
ess but treated that silliest of all crowned puppets with 
tlhe very driest husks of politeness—not given her her 
gloves and fan to hold in public; not turned away her 
head and pretended not to hear her when spoken to; not 
broken out into such tornadoes of wrath over triflee—she 
would probably never have lost her molluscous Mrs, 
Morley's affections. But she herself sawed asunder the 
branch on which she was sitting, and she came to the 
ground in consequence. 

If anything were wanting to show the vixenish nature 
of this bold and imperious woman, the story of how she 
ent off her beautiful hair to vex her husband, who ad- 
inired it, would be sufficient. She was disappointed in 
the outburst she had expected when she laid her shining 
tresses on the phlegmatic John’s dressing - table. 


Cold ; 


/ and rigid, he scarcely seemed to notice them ; and thus 


punished her by a better method than anger. But after 
place, with all his most sacred treasures. Whenever sho 
came to this part of the story she invariably ‘fell a-cry 
ing” for mingled grief, shame, remorse and futile love. 

Lady Albemarle, Lord Clarendon’s persistent enemy 
and her husband’s ‘‘chain and bullet,” was a scold of 
the first degree. Her birth and up-bringing perhaps ac- 
counted for this. Her father was a farrier in the Strand ; 
her mother was one of the famous five woman barbers ; 
her first husband was a farrier, like her father. She was 
General Monk’s seamstress at a time when he was in low 
water ; and though ‘‘ neither handsome nor cleanly,” and 
‘‘without wit or beauty,” this coarse woman of the peo- 
ple managed to induce the gentleman to marry her, for 
all that her inconvenient farrier, from whom she had 
separated, was not known to be dead. In process of time 
General Monk became the Duke of Albemarle, and Nan 
Clarges, the daughter of the woman barber, was the duch- 
ess. Sho had supreme influence and authority over her 
husband, and by her violence and temper kept him under 
the harrow for all his life. These women barbers, by the 
way, were brought to justice for cruelty to a young girl, 
and their delator was one Mary Frith, popularly known 
as Mall Cutpurse, the first woman who smoked tobacce 
in England, and the deftest pickpocket of her time. 
Mary was as wild as a hawk and as bold as a pie, and did 
her best to make both nature and the world forget her 
sex. Once, for a wager of twenty pounds, she rode, 
dressed as a man, from Charing Cross to Shoreditch ; for 
which exploit she lad to do penance at the door of St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. She also robbed General Fairfax of 
two huudred gold pieces on Hounslow Heath, and ac- 
counted her exploit for righteousness. For Mall Cut- 


| purse was a stanch Royalist, and had her political prin- 


ciples with the best of the rufflers. One day when 
Charles I. passed the door of the house where she lived 
she rushed out and kissed his hand, and for joy of the 
honor done her by the sight and touch of gracious maj- 
esty she made the Conduit run red for the day with 
wine. She was living in Fleet Street opposite the Con- 
duit ; and her trade was that of a broker or intermediary 
between the public and the thieves. 

Then there was Lady Hatton—the generation before, 


in the times of Queen Elizabeth and James I.—the 


daughter of Lord Burleigh, the widow of Sir William 
Hatton, and the proud, revengeful and loathing wife of 
Sir Edward Coke, the lawyer. Old enough to be her 
father, Sir Edward should have been old enough to know 
better than link his fate with this handsome vixen. The 
story of their married life reads like a bad romance, and 
was one of the grave scandals of the time. The secret 
marriage in a private house, late in the evening without 
bans or license, was the first irregular act of the dislo- 
eated drama. The citing in the Ecclesiastical Court of 
the bride, her groom, her father, and the officiating min- 
ister, was the next. Then came the life-long quarrel and 
the tug of war which death alone relaxed. Sir Edward 
was forbidden to enter his wife’s house in Holborn save 
by the back door. She had kept all the houses and lands 


| as well as the name bequeathed to her by her husband, 


Sir William Newport, who had taken the name of Hatton 
when his uncle died. She was never Lady Coke, but 
always Lady Hatton, She then dismantled Sir Edward’s 
house at Stoko and stripped it of his plate and valuables. 
She intrigued against him with the King, so that he lost 
hoth his Lord Chicf-justiceship and the royul favor—the 
King telling him to ‘‘live privately at home, and take inte 
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consideration and review his book of Reports, wherein, as 
His Majesty is informed, be many extravagant and ex- 
orbitant opinions set down and published for positive and 
good law.” 

Instead of living privately — meaning peaceably — at 
home, Sir Edward, good lawyer as he was, broke into 
Hatton House and took therefrom not only his own but 
some of his lady’s possessions. Whereupon she made her 
moan and bore her plaint thus : ‘‘ Sir Edward broke into 
Hatton House, seased upon my coach and coach-horses, 
nay, my apparel, which he detains ; thrust all my serv- 
ants out-of-doors without wage, sent down his men to 
Corfe Castle to inventory, seize, ship and carry away all 
the goods, which being refused him by the castle-keeper, 
le threats to bring your lordship’s warrant for the per- 
formance thereof. Stop, then, his high tyrannical courses 
—for I have suffered beyond the measure of any wife, 
mother, nay, of any ordinary woman in this kingdom, 
without respect to my father, my birth, my fortunes, 
with which I have so highly raised him.” 

Sir Edward on his part accused his wife of having 
‘© embezzled all his gilt and silver plate and vessels, and 
instead thereof foisted in alkumy of the same sorte, fash- 
ion and use, with illusion to have cheated him of the 
other.” Lady Hatton eventually gained the day. A 
truce was patched up between them, and Sir Edward 
‘* flattered himself she would still prove a very good 
wife.” So that the old proverb of ‘‘Once bitten twice 
shy” did not hold good with the learned lawyer, whose 
knowledge of the human heart was evidently not as wide 
as his knowledge of law. Other quarrels of course arose ; 
but this time they were centred on the only child of the 
ill-matched pair. When fourteen years of age, Sir Ed- 
ward betrothed his young daughter to Sir John Villiers, 
the brother of the King’s favorite, the Duke of Bucking- 
ham. My Lady Hatton and the girl herself objected to 
the match ; but Sir Edward carried matters with a high 
hand, and commanded obedience as his parental right. 
The next morning both wife and daughter had disap- 
peared, and for some days could not be found. At last 
Sir Edward tracked them to Oatlands, which he besieged 
in due form, and after two hours’ resistance took by as- 
sault and battery. As Lady Hatton described it: ‘Sir 
Edward Coke’s most notorious riot, committed at my 
Lord of Arguyl’s house, when, without constable or 
warrant, associated with a dozen fellows well weaponed, 
without cause being beforehand, offered, to have what he 
would, he took down the doors of the gate-house and of 
the house itself, and tore the daughter in that barbarous 
manner from the mother, and would not suffer the mother 
to come near her.” But remonstrance and representation 
were of ho avai With a daughter locked up in an upper 
chamber, whereof the key was carried in his own pocket, 
and a wife locked up even more securely in a common 
prison, the irate old lawyer had “got upon his wings 
again.” The two women had to knock under and con- 
sent to a marriage the one hated and the other opposed. 
The poor girl was married at Hampton Court before the 
King and Queen in 1617, and a splendid feast with a 
masque in the evening celebrated the sacrifice. But the 
mother was still in prison, not to be let out till she had 
given her legal consent to the marriage, and had under- 
taken to settle all her possessions on her daughter and 
Sir John. When liberated she in turn gave a magnificent 
entertainment at Hatton House, to which the King and 
Queen impartially lent their presence ; but Sir Edward 
and all his kith and kin were peremptorily forbidden to 
appear. In the end the poor young victim deserted her 
husband, now mado Viscount Purbeck and Baron Villiers 


| 


——— 


of Stoke Poges, and found a brief kind of feverish happi- 
ness with Sir Robert Howard. After the death of her 
father, whom she dutifully nursed, she was degraded and 
imprisoned, and soon paid for her mad passion with her 
life. Lady Hatton had never let her hot hate against Sir 
Edward cool. She had ever been his bitterest enemy, 
and had openly desired his death long before her wish 
was gratified. She survived him ten years, and then car- 
ried her rancor, her temper, her sufferings and her re- 
venge to the still darkness of the grave. 

Another father imprisoned his daughter, but this tir.e 
because she desired to marry one whom he did not lov, 
not because she refused to marry where he had chosen. 
This was the ‘‘ wizard” Earl of Northumberland, that 
woman -hater, or, rather, contemner, whose daughter, 
Lady Lucy, wanted to marry the Scotch Lord Hay. 
The Perey naturally cherished the old Border feeling 
about marriage. He had been used to regulations whick 
ordained ‘that a stout man might not marry a Little 
woman, were she ever so rich, and an Englishman was 
prohibited by the March laws from marrying a Scotelit 
woman, were she ever so honest.” Much more, then, 
an Englishwoman might not marry a Scotchman. But 
Lady Lucey had on her side the Jove that laughs at lock- 
smiths ; and she and her lord were happily married at 
the end, the poor imprisoned wizard earl notwithstand- 
ing. 

Of late years Lady Hester Stanhope was perhaps tle 
most notoriously. shrewish of famous English womeni 
She used to rate her poor doctor till he fainted, and her 
whole entourage found her hand far more heavy tha 
soft. With these, we have had women like the Lady 
Salisbury of the third Edward’s desire, like Blanche Lady 
Arundel, like Margaret Roper, like Rachel Lady Rus- 
sell, like ‘* Sidney’s sister, Pembroke’s mother”; like 
Lady Jane Grey, Anne Askew, Lady Fanshawe, Lady 
Nithsdale, Lady Elizabéth Hastings—the ‘‘divyine As- 
pasia ” of the Tatler, of whom Congreve’ s famotis saying, 
‘“To love her is a liberal education,” has passed into a 
proverb — like Elizabeth Fry and Sarah Marten; like 
Florence Nightingale and many more that can be enu- 
merated. And these have cast those others into the 
shade, and by their greater numbers have as it were 
swamped. and overwhelmed them. 


A YOUTHFUL POET’S ASPIRATION. 


Tur following letter from William Cullen Bryant, 
dated Cummington, November 16th, 1814, has recently 
been discovered in the Massachusetts State archives : 


“ To His Excellency Caled Strong, Governor and Commander-in-olag 
of the Commonwialkh of Massachusetts + 

‘“Humbly represents that William C. Bryant, of Cummington, 
in the County of Hampshire—that your petitioner, being desirox 
to enter the service of the State, in the present struggle with 
powerful enemy, respectfully solicits your Excellency for a Trem 
tenancy in the Army about to be raised for the protection and Ge 
fense of Massachusetts, Your petitioner presumes not to chuse 
his station, but were he permitted to express his preference, Lé 
would request the place of First-lieutenant in the First Regiment 
of Infantry, but in this, as becomes him in all things, he is willing 
to rest on your Excellency’s decision. Should your Excellency bé 
induced to favor his wishes in this respect, he hopes to be faithful 
and assiduous in the discharge of his duty. And your petitioner 
will ever pray, etc, Wits C. Bryant.” 


= = = = = iS oe. 


In theso vernal seasons of the year, when the air is 
calm and pleasant, it were an injury and sullenness agains’ 
Nature not to go and see her riches, and partake in her 
rejoicing with heaven and earth.—JM lox. 
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* MOLLY,’ HE SAID, SOLEMNLY, ‘1 CAN SEE THAT EYE AS PLAIN AS I CAN THE NOSE ON YOUR FACE, BUT I'LL BE DURNED 
I i 


IF 


PARSON 


On the whole, the parson was a good man. He had 
been born and bred in Natauk. Every one there knew 
and respected him; his advice was asked about every- 
thing, from a marriage to a new speculation —particu- 
larly the latter. The enemies of the parson, in fact, 
said that he was altogether too knowing about moncy 
matters for a ‘‘holy man of God”; but this, perhaps, 
was envy, for the parson was by all means the wealthiest 
man in town. He was about seventy years old, had never 
been married, was over six feet in his stockings, and ro- 
bust and well proportioned. Natauk was less than a day’s 
journey from New York. In Winter, its population was 
about three hundred, which number was almost doub- 
led, however, during the Summer months. These two 
or three hundred new-comers were artists, every one of 
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them. Did it ever occur to you what becomes of all the 
pictures that are painted every year? It did to the in- 
habitants of Natauk. They rather despised the artists, 
and looked upon them as harmless, good-natured cranks. 

It was a bright day in August that Parson Burton was 
seen riding along the village street. He generally pre- 
ferred horseback to any other mode of locomotion; it 
gave him a thrill of delight to feel a good horse under 
him, and when he was out of sight and hearing of any 
person he would sometimes lower his pastoral dignity 
enough to indulge in a good hard gallop. This morning, 
however, there was no indication of any such desire on 
his part. He was riding very slowly, and his brow was 
knitted in thought. This was an unusual thing for him, 
for it denoted indecision, and that cannot be claimed as 
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one of his faults, even by his worst foes. The parson 
rode on through the village and on out into the country. 
The ride was hilly and sandy, and his horse, with great 
sagacity, perceiving that the parson was deep in thought, 
took his own time about climbing the hills. 

They came down through a little valley, thickly wooded 
on both sides, and in crossing a brook that crawled lazily 
along, like the horse, they passed a small, unpainted 
shanty. Three or four dark-skinned children were play- 
ing around the unkept yard. The house belonged to 
Bill Shank, the Indian. This part of the country had 
been at one time the home of a large and very power- 
ful tribe of savages ; but at present there were but four 
adult males and three females who lived to tell the tale. 
One of these was Shank. His house and household had 
rather a poor reputation in Natauk. The good people of 
the town were somewhat Puritanical in their beliefs, and 
had a fixed and abiding impression that marriage was the 
only state in which man and woman could live together. 
Bill Shank was not a bit of a Puritan, and held the oppo- 
site opinion. Nancy ‘‘ Shank ” was a half-breed, and had 
been his squaw for more than ten years. Just as the 
parson was passing the place, he heard his name called, 
and awakening from his dreams, found himself looking 
at a dark, rather good-looking woman of four-and-thirty, 
or thereabouts, 

‘*Good-morning, Nancy,” said the parson, pleasantly, 
for he was not narrow-minded, and did not refuse a kind 
word to those he thought in the wrong ; perhaps becanse 
he felt his own virtue and reputation too strong to be so 
easily overthrown. 

“*Mornen, parson,’ 
rassed. 

‘*What can I do for you ?” asked he. 

‘Well, me and Bill have kinder ‘lowed we'd git mar- 
ried.” 

“You don’t say so!” cried the parson, delighted that 
these wrong-doers had at last decided to reform. 

“Vis, sir; and we wants to know when it can be 
done ?” 

‘Why! have you never been married ?” asked he, 
feigning surprise. ‘‘How many children have you, 
Nancy ?” he added, as he looked around, and saw at 
least half a dozen youngsters listening with wide-open 
eyes and ears. - 

‘© We've got siven liven and two dead.” 

‘Nine children ! and never married! Why were you 
not marricd before, Naney ?” 

‘Well, you see, parson, we’ve just begun to get ae- 
quainted.” 

“Humph !” growled le. ‘You must be pretty unso- 
ciable to take nine or ten years. But it’s better not to 
be in too much of a hurry,” he continued, as he got off 
his horse and went into the hut, where Bill was found, 
hiding, as if ashamed of: his new-found respectability. 

‘“*Now,” said the parson, as he remounted his horse, 
after some time, ‘‘ you come in to-morrow night, and I'll 
fix you up sound and fast, and, mind you, I’m going to 
make you a present of this marriage. It sha’n’t cost you 
one cent. Good-by.” 

‘‘There,” said Bill, as the parson disappeared] ; ‘‘ Jim 
Cary’s a liar, He was a-sayen, only yisterday, that the 
parson was mean ’nougeh to skin a flea for his hide and 
taller. There ain’t no flies on the parson, Nancy.” 

Meanwhile, the parson on his homeward journey was 
saying, over and over again, ‘ Wait till you're well ac- 
quainted ; wait till you’re well acquainted.” It seemed 
as if Nancy’s remark lad just fitted into his own ponder- 
ings, and had come as an answer to his perplexities. 


? replied Nancy, somewhet embar- 


That same night a young widower, named Abe Herrick, 
‘dropped in” at Martha Sedgewick’s house. Mrs. Sedge- 
wick’s daughter Molly was the belle of the town. She 
was just twenty, quite pretty and lively, a good cook and 
housewife, and, above all other things, she had been away 
to boarding-school, and had surprised the natives of Na- 
tauk by her learning and, to them, wonderful polish of 
manner. 

‘“Good-evening, Abe,” said Mrs. Sedgewick —a more 
inveterate gossip than whom never breathed. ‘‘ Is there 
anything new going on ?” 

“*Don’t know as you've heard tell about Bill and Nancy 
Shank,” suggested Abe, deprecatingly, as he never ex- 
pected to be able to tell Mrs. Sedgewick anything. 

‘*Lor’! what have they been doing, now ?” asked she, 
in great surprise. 
“‘Goin’ to git married, so the parson says.” 
“T want toknow! Going to get married! Bill and 
Nancy ? Well, I never did !” 
| ‘Nuther did I,”-said Abe, triumphantly. 
‘¢ Well, the parson is a good man, I declare to gracious. 
It’s all his doings, I'll be bound.” 

“No, ’tain’t. Axen your pardon, Mrs. Sedgewick, he 
told me Nancy stopped him and asked him of her own 
accord.” 
| ‘Well, I never heard tell the likes of that. Molly, 
Molly, come here! I’ve got the greatest news you ever 
| heard.” 
| ‘*Well, mother, dear, what is it? Has war been de- 
elared, or is the country to be changed into a kingdom ?” 

“‘Queerer than either of them. Bill and Nancy Shank 
are goiug to be married to-morrow.” 

“Oh, is that all! I knew that yesterday.” 

“Knew it yesterday! and never told your mother. 
Oh, Molly, Molly, how could you !” 

“Why, don’t take on so, dear? I have been talking to 
Nancy about it for some time, and yesterday she prom- 
ised ine she would do it.” 

Mrs. Sedgewick and Abe looked at her in dum) sur- 
prise. 

‘* Molly Sedgewick !" said the former, at last, in a deeply 
pained voice. ‘* Don’t tell your mother—who has done so 
much for von, anil who has suffered such privations that 
you might be properly educated so as to be a wise and 
virtnous woman—that you have been making a practice 
of secing and talking to Nancy Shank. Don’t tell me—it 
will break my heart.” 

‘All right, then I will keep it a strict secret from yon, 
‘mother, But, really, I have not hurt myself, and I hope 
benelitied her, by my intercourse with her.” 

‘2 Lolly,” said Mrs. Sedgewick, as she put on her hat 
and cloak, ‘I must go and consult the parson immedi- 
ately about this.” 

Ale and Molly, left alone, felt a little shy of each other. 
Molly had a woman’s sensitive feelings, and knew by 
some means unknown to the sterner sex that Abe had 
not come to tell her mother that alone. 

‘*‘You ought to have seen mother, Mr. Herrick, this 
afternoon when I got home,” she began. 

“Why, was anything the matter with her ?” asked Abe, 
for want of anything better to say. 

“Well, yes. She had an attack of artist.” 

“ Artist!” repeated Abe, rather dazed. 

‘‘Yes ; there were twenty-two in that small yard there ; 
all sketching away for dear life—some the old house, 
and some the windmill, and some the barn. I came in 
through the yard, and was rather surprised, I can tell 
you. Mr. Stern called to me: ‘Come here, and see 
what I am doing ;’ but I said, ‘No, thank you; I’m not 
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going to be sketched as the ‘Village Belle” by any 
such trick as that.’” 

I’m glad you did, Molly. I don’t want your picture 
as common as all that,” said Abe, with a mixture of 
sheepishness and boldness that was quite ludicrous, 

‘““Oh, dear! I wish mother would come,” thought 
Molly ; ‘‘but I'll have to keep talking.” Then to Abe: 
“Poor mother! When I got in the kitchen, she had 
all the blinds down, and the room was as dark as a closet. 
‘What's this for?’ said I. ‘Do you suppose that I'm go- 
ing to have them sketching me over the kitchen-fire? T 
am surprised at you, Molly-——’” 

**Look a-here, Molly,” said Abe, changing the subject 
with great abruptness, ‘‘why won't you let me speak to 
you ?” 

‘*Speak to me !"’said Molly, feigning ignorance. ‘‘Oh! 
you mean yon can’t get in a word edgewise. All right, I 
will be still. Now speak.” 

“Well, then,” said Abe, doggedly, ‘‘I'm a widower, as 
you know. I have a good house and farm, and make 
about six hundred a year. Ihave three little children. 
I don’t love you, nor you don’t love me; but we both 
like t’other middling well, and can get on well enough, I 
reckon. Will you marry me ?” 

*“Well, then,” said she, mockingly, as she imitated his 
business-like air, ‘‘I’m a girl, twenty ; you are a man, 
thirty-eight. I’m not used to children; you have three. 
So you see l’m not just the right sort of a person. 
ask any one—ask the parson—if you had not better have 
some one else—some one older and more experienced.” 

“Vell, Moliy, you'll suit me well enough, but I'll 
think over it, and perhaps ask some one’s advice.” 

“All right, Mr. Herrick, that is the most sensible way; 
and don’t mention it to mother, please. Just think of 


yourself. When I am thirty, you will be almost fifty, and | 
probably blind and deaf,” replied she, fancying, like many | 
young people do, that there is no difference between a | 
man of fifty and one of seventy-five as far as bodily vigor | 


is concerned. ‘‘I don’t believe your eyesight is perfect, 
even now.” 

“‘Tt’s as good as ever; just try me.” 

**T will wager you cannot thread a needle,” 

“T can, I'm sure. Give us one.” 

Molly got a needle and spool from her work-basket, 
and handed them to him. 
a piece of thread, and, after carefully wetting the end 
and screwing it into a point, went up to the light and 
began poking at the needle. First it went one side, then 
the other, then over, then it struck the needle squarely 
and bent up. Finally, after he had tried in vain for at 
least five minutes, Abe looked up at Molly, who was 
laughing in high glee. 

“‘Molly,” he said, solemnly, ‘‘I can see that eye as 
plain as I can the nose on your face, but I'll be durned 
if I can hit it.” 

“You great goose !” cried Molly, almost convulsed ; 
**you can’t do any such thing—there is no eye. It has 
been broken off for over a fortnight.” 

Mrs. Sedgewick soon eamo back, very much calmed. 
The parson had told her that it was great credit to Molly, 
and that he admired her for her pluck and perseverance. 

‘*“Molly, you are the pride of my old age !” cried the 
mother, kissing the girl. 

‘You are singing to a little different tune than when 
you went,” langhed Molly. 

The next day Parson Burton was called upon by Abe 
Herrick. 

‘*Parson,” he said, “‘I’m lonely; my children are 
lonely. I want a wife, and they a mother.” 


Just | 


He very confidently broke off | 


“Good !” cried the parson, rubbing his hands—he was a 
born match-maker —‘‘ I’m glad you've come to that idea. 
Stick to it, Abe, stick toit! Who is it you think of 2” 

“What do you think of Molly Sedgewick 2” rather 
hesitatingly. 

‘Molly Sedgewick !” cried the parson. ‘‘ Yon’re crazy. 
Why, she’s twenty, and you are thirty-eight.” 

“IT know it; but she is right pert about business, and 
would make me a good wife. I've spoken to her, and 
she kinder thinks she’s not good enough, and told me 
to come and see you.” 

“Well, she’s good enough—that’s not the t 
but she is too young.” 

“‘T like her because she reminds me of Phebe that’s 
dead,” 

“True, she does me, sometimes, too ; but not nearly as 
much as Hannah Field. There’s the woman for yon, Abe. 
Just thirty, a widow with one little girl, a good cook and 
housewife ; thoroughly understands children. Besides, 
she gets about two hundred a year. She is your woman, 
Abe, Let me congratulate you.” 

** Hold on, parson,” said Herrick, somewhat astonished 
by such a medley of virtues. ‘I hadn’t thought of her. 
She would do well enough, but I kinder like Molly best.” 

“Well, go home and think over it. Don’t be prej- 
udiced, but weigh each one carefully in the scale, and 
see which would be the best wife to you and the best 
mother to your children. Don’t forget disparity in age, 
either. Why, just think of my marrying a woman only 
fifty-two! Good-night.” 

Abe was rather thunderstruck by the way things had 
turned out. He had, in the first place, expected little or 
no opposition from Molly, being, as he knew, considered 
the best ‘“‘catch ” in the village ; and then, again, he had 
been almost sure the parson would approve of his choice. 
The more he thought of it, the more convinced he be- 
came that they were right, and that Hannah Field was 
just what he wanted. Meeting the parson the next day, 
he told him of his decision, and was again surprised 
at the warmth of the latter’s delight. He was seated on 
his old gray horse when told, but immediately sprang off 
like a boy, and seizing Abe’s hand, wrung it till it ached. 

‘‘You'll never regret it as long as youlive. I’ve just 
come from her house, and she is a fine woman. Iva 
paved the way for you. So just go round there to-night, 
and in a few weeks I'll warrant you will have it all settled, 
and will be coming to me, saying, ‘When can you most 
conveniently marry me to Mrs. Field ?? Well I’ve got 
to go and marry those Indians now. I was prevented 
yesterday from doing it, and I’m afraid to put it off 
again, for fear they will decide, all of a sudden, that they 
don’t know each other well enough yet.” 

The parson was right. It was less than six weeks 
after the event just mentioned when Abe Herrick rather 
sheepishly approached him, and asked when ‘it could 
be done.” 

“Bless my soul!” cried the parson, apparently quite 
flustered. ‘Let me see. I can’t do it before a week 
from Thursday ; how’'ll that suit you?” 

*Can’t you make it sooner than that? We've been 
engaged three weeks now, and are a little tired of wait- 
ing.” 

“Couldn’t possibly, Abe. I’ve got so much to do 
before then. It'll be a big event, you know. All the 
town will be there, and I'll have to make preparations 
for them.” 

“Well, then, I'll give it out for Thursday, the 18th; 
shall I?” 

“That's right, have it well known.” 


rouble— 
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«But I don’t quite see why it has * be so long,” said 
Abe, stubbornly. 

“This is a matter that suits my own convenience 
merely. I cannot do it before Thursday. I will marry 
you then, or uot at all.” 

So, as Abe would rather have been shot than not 
married by the parson, he gave in, and went off to 


strange minister from Southport visiting him, and 
among this crowd of admirers and friends he rushed 
‘iis poor visitor, until the latter thought his legs would 
give way from under him. 

When the hour came and the church had settled Apert 
into decorum and quiet, the parson took his place, and 
amidst the solemn wedding-march the bride and groom 


‘GO NOT TOO NEAR THE 80N!” 


tell his bride, wondering, however, at the unusual irri- 
tability of the reverend gentleman. 

The day arrived at last—the greatest day in the 
history of Natauk—a day that will bo a theme of gossip 
and speculation as long as the village exists. But fora 
far different reason than Abe Herrick’s marriage. 

The church was crowded. All the men had on their 
““store clothes” and ‘boiled shirts,” and the women 
their best ‘‘Sunday -go-to-meetin’” frocks and wonder- 
ful jewelry. Parson Burton was radiant; 


came up the aisle, followed by their friends. The parson 
was a fine reader, and his strong voice rang out with 
great energy and vigor: 

“Whom God has joined, let no man put asunder.” 

Then, as he kissed the bride, he told Abe to go into a 
pew, and listen to what he was about to say. 

‘‘Brethren and friends,” began he, ‘‘I have a sur- 
prise in store for you to-day. I am an old man in 
years, but a young one in vigor and in feelings. I have 


he had a | now arrived at the age at which I consider it the duty 
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of every man to take unto himself a wife. I am going 
to do so to-day. I cordially invite you, o:e and all, to 
stay and witness the ceremony, and afterward to partake 
of some refreshments on the village green.” 

With gaping mouths they heard him speak, and 
saw him disappear down the aisle. Presently he came 
back with his bride upon his arm. His fine, ruddy 
features and silver hair became well the bridegroom, in 
spite of all his years. As for the bride, ler veil was 
down, and no one could judge of her appearance. 

“She is young,” whispered the new Mrs. Herrick to 
Abe; ‘I can tell it from her figure.” 

The strange minister performed the marriage. When 
it was over, the bride raised her veil and was tenderly 
kissed by the parson, As she did so, Abe uttered an 
exclamation of surprise. The parson turned and looked 
at him, and then actually winked. Abe grinned and 
winked back. The parson shook Abe by the hand, and 
said, heartily : 

‘““Now, you see, we are both satisfied.” 

Then they both winked again. 

The parson had married Molly Sedgewick himself, 


A. FISH-EATING BAT. 

Ata recent meeting of the Linnzean Society, Mr. J. E. 
Harting exhibited specimens of a South American bat 
( Nocetilio leporinus) alleged to be of piscivorous habits, 
and which, through the kindness of Sir William Robin- 
son, the Governor of Trinidad, had been forwarded from 
that island by Professor McCarthy, together with a re- 
port on the subject. From this report it appeared that 
the stomach of one specimen, opened within half an hour 
after it had been shot, on the evening of December 29th, 
‘contained much fish in a finely divided and partially 
digested state.” In three others, procured at 6 a.m. the 
following morning, the stomachs were empty. On the 
morning of December 31st, at 3 a.m., numbers of these 
bats were observed returning to their caves; two were 
shot, and ‘‘both contained considerable quantities of 
fish.” Professor McCarthy added, that in the stomachs 
of other specimens examined by him fish-scales were 
undoubtedly present. Of the specimens forwarded in 
spirits to this country, two had been skinned, and the 
stomachs and intestines examined by Mr. Harting. The 
sac-like stomach was much less muscular than might 
be expected in a fish-cating mammal ; but in one of them 
(the other being empty) fragments of a finely striated 
and iridescent substance resembling fish-scales were 
found. A discussion followed, in which Professor Howes 
and Mr. W. P, Sladen took part, the conclusion being 
that, although there was no a@ priori improbability in 
the alleged piscivorons habits of this bat, it could hardly 
be accepted as a fact until the fragments, supposed to 
be of fish, were really proved to be so by careful micro- 
scopical and chemical examination. 


PETS. 

THe dog has become far too useful for us to think of 
parting with it—useful in a thousand ways, and likely to 
be useful in a thousand more, as new breeds arise with 
modified forms and with new, unimagined propensities. 
It would be a blessed thing, both for man and dog, to 
draw the line at useful animals, to put and keep them in 
their place, which is not the house, and value them at 
their proper worth, as we do our horses, pigs, cows, goats, 
sheep and rabbits. : 


But there is a place in the human heart, the female 
heart especially, which would be vacant without an ani- 
mal to love and fondle, a desire to have some furred 
creature for a friend —not a feathered creature, albcit 
feathered pets are common enough, because, owing to 
the bird's organization, to be handled is often painful and 
injurious to it, and’ in any ease it deranges the feathers ; 
and this love is unsatisfied and feels itself defrauded of 
its due unless it can be expressed in the legitimate mam- 
malian way, which is to have contact with its object, to 
touch with the fingers and caress, 
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Summer, all garlanded like some sweet maid 

In innocent pride of festal garments gay, 

Hath lightly trod the meadow-paths to-day; 
And lo! where’er her careless feet have strayed, 
By glist'ning brook, or where the stealthy glade 

Spreads shadow-nets for every yventurous ray, 

Her wreaths lie scattered all along the way— 
Afragrant boon the mendicant earth hath prayed. 


The woodland woke, his lusty heart aglow, 
At her approach; and trembling as she passed, 
O’er her a splendid canopy he east, 

And wound great arms about her, breathing low 

Of love, and their undreamed delights who know 
Love's thronging joys while fervid youth shall last. 


A story is told of how Judge Pieden, of St. Clai: 
County, Missouri, being enticed iato a fox-hunt, we: 
captured himself. St. Clair County had guaranteed cer- 
tain railroad-bonds, and Judge Pieden was ordered by 
the United States District Court to levy a special tax 
to pay the interest. The judge did not, but kept out 
of the way, and was not to be found when the marshal 
came with the warrant for contempt. For a year he 
was searched for in vain, and the officers had to resort 
to a stratagem. The judge could not resist joining in 
a fox-hunt; so they organized a fox-drive on a grand 
scale in an adjoining county and attended well mounted. 
The judge soon rode up on a white mule and was close 
behind the hounds in full chase when the marshals came 
along on swifter steeds to serve him with the warrant. 
He slipped off his mule, took to the woods under a smart 
pistol - fire, but was soon compelled to surrender, and 
was lodged in jail. 


TueEreE is a township of Hartford County, Conn., named 
Canton, twelve miles north-west of Hartford city, and 
a correspondent, writing of the length of time farms haye 
been held in a family there, says: ‘‘The pioneer settler 
was Richard Case, who came from the old parish in Sims- 
bury in 1737, and settled on the East Hill. He owned an 
extensive tract of land, and the homestead, with 2 portion 
of his farm, is to-day owned and occupied by his great- 
grandson, John Case, now seventy-five years old. Amos 
Caso settled a little north from the farm of Richard, in 
1740. The homestead, containing the identical louse 
built by him previous to 1760, with the farm, is now 
owned and occupied by his great-grandson, Myron Case. 
In 1743, Charles Josiah Case made a settlement on the 
north-eastern slope of Chestnut Hill, and the farm is now 
owned and occupied by his great-grandson, George J. 
Case, There are some others which have been kept in 


‘the family line since the first settlement, the title going 


through the Probate Court without being ontered in the 


} regular land records as now required by law.” 
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By Noget RuUTHVEN. 


Tuere is an old proverb which represents the success- 
ful man as ‘‘ playing his cards well.” Do we all play our 
cards well ? Not we, indeed! Some of us throw away 
our trumps early in the game of life, while others make 
the small cards tell, holding the trumps for the psycho- 
logical moments that come to all of us, whether we play 
for high stakes or for penny points. Lord Lytton, re- 
ferring to cards in his novel of ‘‘ Alice,” says: ‘‘ Fate has 
eut and shuffled the cards for you; the game is yours, 
unless you revoke. Pardon my metaphor—it is # favor- 
ite one—I have worn it threadbare ; but life is so like a 
rubber at whist.” 

Of the origin of cards there has been no small contro- 
versy among antiquaries, but it is generally thought that 
the Hindoo game of chatunaji —the ‘‘four rajahs,” or 
kings —a species of highly complicated chess, was the 
first germ of that party-colored pasteboard which has 
been the ruin of so many fortunes. 

It has been asserted by some writers that, in their pri- 
mary stage, cards constituted some sort of symbolic or 
religious game. The Hindoo and Chinese cards are em- 
blematic in a very high degree, the former illustrating 
the ten avatars or incarnations of the deity Vishnu ; and 
the so-called paper tickets of the Chinese typifying the 
stars, the human virtues, or, indeed, almost anything 
else you like to make out of them. 

A pack of Hindoostanee cards, in the possession of the 
Royal Asiatic Society—the,gift of a high-caste Brahman 
—was declared by the donor to be over a thousand years 
old. This pack bears but little resemblance to our mod- 
ern cards, consisting of no less than eight suits of divers 
colors, the kings being mounted on elephants, and the 
viziers, or second honors, on horses and bulls. More- 
over, there are other marks by which the values of the 
common cards may be distinguished, which would puzzle 
our poker experts not a little, such as a “‘ pine-apple in a 
shallow cup,” and a ‘‘ something like a parasol without a 
handle and with two broken ribs sticking through the 
top.” 

In the Chinese dictionary it is recorded that dotted 
cards were invented femp. Seun-ho (1120 a.p.), and de- 
vised for the amusement of his numerous wives. There 
were thirty cards in each of these packs—three suits of 
nine cards each, and three single cards superior to all 
the others. The name of one of the suits was kew-ko- 
awan—that is to say, the nine ten thousands of kwan — 
strings of beads, shells or money—and the titles of the 
other two suits are equally concise and significant. 

There are many theories respecting the significance of 
the marks of the suits, but it seems highly probable that 
they meant nothing in particular, and were simply chosen 


from a variety of common objects as being distinct, well | 


known and intelligible to all. The earliest marks were 
cups, swords, money and clubs; but these were soon 
changed when cards passed the Italian border. The Ger- 
mans, at an early period, employed hearts, bells, acorns 


and leaves ; and about the second quarter of the fifteenth | 


century, the 'rench introduced what we are now pleased 
to call hearts, clubs, spades and diamonds. 

The origin of spades and clubs has exercised the inge- 
nuity of many writers, but it is probable that the spade 
symbol is the griin, or wild-plum leaf, of the Germans, 
which the French changed into pique, from a fancied 
resemblance to the head of a pike. In the same way, the 


English club is remarkably like the German acorn and 
the French ¢refle, its name being derived from the Italian 
suit of bastoni (batons, or clubs), which are precisely the 
same as the endgel with which Jack the Giant-killer is 
armed in children’s story-books. One writer, however, 
declares that the suits were originally intended to repre- 
sent the four states or classes of men in the kingdom. 
Thus, he argues, by the hearts are meant the gens de cheur 
(choir-men, or ecclesiastics), and by the diamonds are de- 
signed the order of citizens, merchants and tradesmen ; 
the nobility or military part of the kingdom being rep- 
resented by the spades, which he declares to have been 
originally intended for the points of lances, while the 
trefoil-leaf, or clover-grass, ‘‘ corruptly called clubs,” 
alludes to the husbandmen and peasants. 

At the time of the French Revolution, the places of 
the card-kings were filled by four philosophers—Moliére, 
La Fontaine, Voltaire and Rousseau—and in 1848 a ‘‘ Re- 
publican pack ” of cards was manufactured in New York, 
having neither kings nor queens—the president of 
hearts being George Washington; of diamonds, John 
Adams ; of clubs, Franklin; and of spades, Lafayette. 
Venus, Fortuna, Ceres and Minerva took the places of 
the queens, while the knaves were appropriately repre- 
sented by Indian chiefs. Political packs of a somewhat 
similar order are one of the latest ‘‘ fads” in England, 
and while playing a rubber of whist during my last visit 
I held three “honors” in the shape of the ‘‘ Grand Old 
Man,” Parnell and Lord Randolph Churehill. 

Cards do not appear to have been known in Europe 
until the end of the fourteenth century. ‘In the year 
1379,” writes Covelluzzo, ‘‘ was brought into Viterbo the 
game at cards which comes from- the Country of the 
Saracens, and is with them called naib.” In the registers 
of the Comptes des Chambres of Charles VI. of France, the 
account being that of Poupart, the Royal Treasurer, oc- 
curs the following entry (February Ist, 1392): ‘Given 
to Jacquemin Gringonneur, painter, for three packs of 
cards in gold and various colors, and ornamented with 
several devices, to carry before the Lord our King for 
his amusement, fixty-six sols of Paris.” From the fact 
that the King became insane shortly afterward, the story 
goes that cards were invented to divert his royal melan- 
choly. The French clergy seem to have taken kindly to 
ecards about this time, and we are afraid, too, it was to 
the ungenteel game of all-fours, since we find them 
specially forbidden that amusement by the Synod of 
Langres, in 1404. 

Cards, indeed, seem to have ‘‘ caught on” at once, for 
by 1420 gambling bad grown to such a pitch as to pro- 
voke St. Bernardin to preach against it at Bologna, and 
that so eloquently as to cause his hearers to make a fire 
in the public place and throw all the cards in their pos- 
session into it—a proceeding which must have been 
hailed with joy by the Messrs. de la Rue of that period. 

The earliest game of cards of which we have any au- 
thentie record is the Venetian game of ¢arocchi, which 
was played with seventy-eight cards, the players being 
obliged to follow suit and to take the trick if able. 
Tarcechi was subsequently altered by the Florentines 
into minchiate, which was played with ninety-seven cards, 
but subsequently cut down to sixty-two, it being proba- 
bly found that packs consisting of so many cards were 
awkward to handle... 
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LD STENCILED CARDS IN 
an early edition of primero, a Spanish game, supposed 


In a canzone of Lorenzo de Medici (circa 1450) the 
by some to have been the oldest game played with nu 


game of il frusso is referred to, and it may be assumed 
from the name that a flush was the principal object 
striven after by the players. This game, no doubt, was 
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by the Italians, but in 1463—the protectionists being then 
in power—their further importation was forbidden, and 
the home trade of card-making protected. Henry VII. 
was much given to card-playing, and there are not a few 
entries, in that monarch's privy-purse account, of His 
Majesty’s little losings. His daughter Margaret, too, 
was found by James LY. of Scotland—the first time he 
ever saw her—in the act of playing cards, presumably 
écartfé, for he at once ‘‘ proposed” to her, and she 
“secepted” him. 

There was a fixed sum allotted to the Princess, after- 
ward Queen Mary, as pocket-money for this special 
purpose, the sums ranging from twenty to forty shil- 
lings, although one entry only amounts to ‘‘two and 
tuppence.” James I, likewise, played a great deal, 
but so sleepily that he required some one to hold his 
cards for him. That cards were in vogue at court under 
the Merry Monarch is evident, for Pepys, writing in that 
immortal Diary of his (17th February, 1677), says : ‘‘ This 
evening, going to the Queene’s side (of the Palace) to 
see the ladies, I did find the Queene, the Duchesse of 
York, and another or two, at cards, with the room full 
of great ladies and men; which I was amazed to see on 
a Sunday, having not believed it, but, contrarily, flatly 
denied the same a little while since to my cosen, Roger 
Pepys.” Under the Third George, however, things were 
different, for cards were forbidden at court, under the 
penalty of the person offending losing his situation. 


“What game, indeed, of all tho num'rous list, 
In point of beauty, can compare with whist ?” 


says Thomson, and we all remember Talleyrand’s mot 
respecting whist: ‘*Vous ne savez done pas le whist, 
jeune homme? Quelle triste vicillesse yous vous pré- 
parez.” 

Whist, as it is now played, is molded from triumph, 
or trump, a game of purely English origin, which, with 
some additions and alterations, became converted into 
ruff-and-honors, and later on into slam. It was next 
called whisk, and subsequently joined on to swabbers. 
Whisk-and-swabbers, however, was abandoned, and be- 
came simply whist, under which name it seems likely to 
remain for an indefinite period the king of card-games. 

The name ‘‘ whist” is said by Cotton, in the ‘‘Com- 
pleat Gamester,” published in 1674, to be derived ‘‘ from 
the silence that is to be observed in the play ’’; and in the 
“Court Gamester” (1719) it is described as ‘the silent 
game at cards.” Dr. Johnson too, has defined it as ‘“‘a 
game at cards requiring close attention and silence.” 

The ‘‘hasty and accidental” origin of short whist is 
thus described by Clay: ‘‘Some sixty or seventy years 
back (which would be about the beginning of the pres- 
ent century), Lord Peterborough having one night lost 
a large sum of money, the friends with whom he was 
playing proposed to make the game five points instead 
of ten, in order to give the loser a chance, at a quicker 
game, of recovering his loss.” 

‘‘How many hands can be held at whist ?” is a ques- 
tion frequently asked by the curious. The total number 
of whist hands that can bo held by all the four players 
is 697,381,590, 951,354,306, 910,086, 720,000 ! 

Since about 1730, when a party of experts used to 
frequent the Crown Coffee-house in Bedford Row, the 
game has been so far elaborated, as regards scientific 
play, that now, as Clay remarks, ‘‘ whist is a language, 
and every card played, an intelligible sentence.’’ 

The players of the old school, who learned their whist 
et Graham's, held book-whist in the greatest contempt. 
One of these was Lord Henry Bentinck, one of the very 
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best players at the Portland, who, with perhaps a pardon- : 
able feeling of superiority that excellence gives, was un- 
willing to admit fine play on the part of any one else, 
and especially on the part of the great Clay. Such-play- 
ers are rare nowadays. One at leist survives, in the per- 
son of Sir Rairald Knightley, one of the most creditable 
and uncompromising specimens of the old-fashioned En- 
glish country gentleman. Sir Rainald, who took up the 
family seat in Parliament when his father vacated it, some 


| forty years since, is indeed regarded as a guide, and al- 


most as a leader, by the few old-fashioned politicians now 
remaining who have not learned to change their principles 
as they change their coats. 

We have all read ‘‘ Pickwick,” and we all remember, I 
should hope, that whist-party at Dingley Dell : 


“Tho rubber was conducted with all that gravity of deport- 
ment and sedateness of demeanor which befit the pursuit entitled 
‘whist’—a solemn observance to which, as it appears to us, the 
title of ‘game’ has been very irreverently and ignominiously ap- 
plied... . ‘There!’ said the criminal Miller, triumphantly, as he 
took up the odd trick at the conclusion of a hand; ‘that coud not 
have been played better, I flatter myself—im possible to have made 
another trick !’ ‘ Miller ought to have trumped the diamond, ought 
not he, sir?’ said the old lady, Mr. Piekwick nodded assent. ‘ Ought 
I, though? said the unfortunate, with a doubtful appeal to his part- 
ner. ‘You ought, sir,’ said the fat gentleman, in an awful vaice, 
‘Very sorry,’ said the crest-fallen Miller. ‘Much use that,’ growled 
the fat gentleman, ‘Two by honors makes us eight,’ said Mr. Pick- 
wick. Another hand, ‘Can you one ?’ inquired the old lady, ‘ I can,’ 
replied Mr. Pickwiek. ‘Double, single and the rub. ‘Never was 
such luck,’ said Mr. Miller. ‘Never was such cards,’ said the fat 
gentleman, A solemn silence: Mr. Pickwick humorous, the old 
lady serious, the fat gentleman captious, and Mr. Miller timorous. 
‘ Another double,’ said the old lady, triumphantly, making a mem- 
orandum of the circumstance by placing one sixpence and a bat- 
tered halfpenny under the candlestick, ‘A double, sir,’ said Mr. 
Pickwick. ‘ Quite aware of the fact, sir,’ replied the fat gentleman, 
sharply. Another game, with a similar result, was followed by a 
revoke from the unlucky Miller; on which the fat gentleman burst 
into a stato of high personal excitement, which lasted until the 
conclusion of the game, when he retired into a corner, and re- 
mained perfectly mute for one hour and twenty-seven minutes, at 
the end of which time he emerged from his retirement and offered 
Mr. Pickwick a pinch of snuff, with the air of a man who has 
made up his mind to a Christian forgiveness of injuries sus- 
tained.” 

As a contrast to the solemnity of the rubber, we have 
the boisterous hilarity attending the game of pope-joan : 


“ Meanwhile the round game proceeded right merrily. Isabella 
Wardle and Mr. ‘Trundle ‘went partners,’ and Emily Wardle and 
Mr. Snodgrass did the same; and even Mr. Tupman and the spin- 
ster aunt established a joint-stock company of fish and flattery. 
Old Mr. Wardle was in the very height of his jollity; and he was 
so funny in his management of the board, and the old ladies were 
so sharp after their winnings, that the whole table was in a perpet- 
ual roar of merriment and Jaughter. There was one old lady 
who always had about half a dozen eards to pay for, at which 
everybody laughed regularly eyery round; and when the old lady 
looked cross at having to pay, they laughed louder than ever; on 
which the old lady’s face gradually brightened up, till at last 
she laughed louder than any of them. Then, when the spinster 
aunt got ‘matrimony,’ the young ladies Janghed afresh, and the 
spinster aunt secomed disposed to be pettish; till feeling Mr. Tup- 
man squeezing her hand under the table, sie brightened up, and 
looked knowing, as if matrimony in reality were not quite so far 
off as some people thought for: whereupon everybody laughed 
again, and especially old Mr. Wardle, who enjoyed a joke as much 
as the youngest. As to Mr, Snodgrass, he did nothing but whisper 
poetical sentiments into his partner's eas, which made one old 
gentleman faceticusly sly, about partnerships at cards, and part- 
nerships for life, and caused the aforesaid old gentleman to make 
some remarks thereupon, uecompanied with divers winks and 
ehuckles, which made the company very merry, and the old gen- 
tleman’s wife especially so. And Mr. Winkle came out with jokes 
which are very well known in town, but not at all known in the 
country; and as everybody laughed at them very heartily, and 
said that they were capital, Mr. Winkle was in a state of great 
honor and glory.” 
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‘** The fascinatin’ but slightly onsartin ” game of poker, 
by many considered a new game, is clearly traceable back 
to the game of il frusso or flush, which was played in 
Italy in the time of Lorenzo de Medici, and which sub- 
sequently developed into primero. Four cards were 
dealt to each player, and the rest was made or set at the 


second card. This probably means that, when two cards | 


had been dealt, a pool was formed, and then the other 
two cards were dealt. The first player might either 
stand or pass. If he passed, he was at liberty to dis- 
eard one or two of his cards, and so on with the others. 
Any player having a good hand, vyed on it, i.e, raised 
the stakes, and finally the hands were shown. The 
principal hands were 1 flush, 2 prime, 3 point. The 
highest flush was the best, then the highest prime (all 
four cards held being of different suits) ; and if there 
was no flush or prime, the highest point won. The 
point was thus reckoned: seven (best cards) counted 
for 21; six for 18; five for 15; four for 14; three for 
13; two for 12; ace for 16; coat cards, 10 each, 
Also, if agreed, quinola, knave of hearts, might be made 
any card or suit. 

Primero was also played in France under the name of 
la prime, and is included by Rabelais in the list of 
games played by Gargantua. 
speare represents the King as playing primero with the 
Duke of Suffolk, and it is certain that the game was fash- 
ionable in England in the time of Elizabeth. In Florio’s 
**Seeond Fru cs” (1591), the following quaint conversa- 
tion over a game of primero is given: 

* S. Goo to, let us play at primero, then, A. Let us agree of 
our game, What shall we pliie for? 8, One shilling stuke and 
three rest. A. Agreede, go to, disearde. S. Ivye it; will you hould 


softly, I praieo you. “Tis a great matter. I cannot have a chiefe 
earde, A. And I have none but coate cardes. S, Will you put it to 
me? «A. You bid me to losse. S. Will you swigg ? A. 'Tis the least 
part of my thought. S, Let my rest goe, then, if you please, A. I 
hould it. What is your rest? S. Three erownes and one-third, 
showe. And what are you? A,I am four and fiftie; and you? 
8. Oh! filthie luck; I have lost it one ace.” 

In the early part of the seventeenth century a bastard 
kind of primero, called post and pair, was much played 
in the West of England, and was subsequently modern- 
ized into brag, which was played at least as early as 
Hoyle’s time. Later on flush-sequences, flushes and 
sequences were added to the hands that might win at 
brag, which, with a little overhauling, has since devel- 
oped into poker, now the national game of America, 

Nothing lays bare a man’s true character as a game of 
poker, and a face that will not betray the nature of a 
hand by change of countenance is a very valuable pos- 
session. The odds against a straight flush with a pack 
of fifty-two cards are 64,973 to 1, yet I have seen it 
myself on two recent occasions. A royal flush is rarer 
still, and twice only have I seen one during a ten-years 
experience of the game. 

There are many different ways of ‘‘ holding out” cards 
in playing poker Every gambler knows of the plate 
hold-out for the arm. It is a peculiar-looking instru- 
ment screwed on a brass plate, which is eurved in such 
a peculiar manner as to fit snugly to the shape of the 
arm to which it is buckled. The mechanism connected 
with the plate is quite simple, being in the form of nar- 
row strips of wood crossed over the other, and looking 
like a succession of letter «’s. The further end of the 
machine is provided wih smaller brass plates, between 
which are wedged some cards which they hold securely. 
With such a contrivance, all a man has to do is to hold 
out a good hand of cards, taking them one or two ata 


In ‘* Henry VIII,” Shake- | 


| Portland Club very many years ago. 


| fashion to wear hanging sleeves. 
it? «A. Yea,sir, I hould it and revye it; but dispatch, 8, Faire and | 
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tinié" from the pack as the game progresses, and insert- 
ing them in the brass plates that peep out from his 
sleeve when he presses his elbow to his side. Then, by 
removing the pressure, the cards in the slit will disap- 
pear up the sleeve until they are needed. When the time 
comes the elbow is pressed once more, and the brass plates 
or feeders come out into the player’s hand; he takes the 
cards he wants, slips the discard back into the slit, and 
the tale is told. 

Another favorite way of “holding out” cards is by 
keeping them under the knee. The following anecdote 
was recently told by one gambler of another who was 
trying to do away with an extra ecard: 

“My friend had only one ecard extra, and he could not get it 
back to the deck, which was too far from him, He had been work- 
ing the left-knee hold-out, and on it lay the ecard, a deuce of 
spades, which he must get away with. He knew that if he did 
not the sucker would rise after being broke, and would see the 
eard, and a fuss would follow, So he opened up a ham sandwich 
he had before him, and before the final bet was made, quietly 
managed to slip the troublesome ecard between the two slices. The 
hand was played, the sucker got broke, he got up from the table, 


| eursed a little at his hard luck, and sat down again to finish a 
| glass of beer that had been brought in to him a few minutes before. 


Jimmy was ready to go home with his winnings, but the sucker 
ealled his attention to his untouched sandwich, ‘I don’t want it,’ 
said Jimmy; ‘let’s get along; it’s getting rather late,’ ‘I'll play 
even with the house,’ the sucker said; ‘let me have it—I’ll eat it.’ 
That wouldn't do at all, and Jimmy knew it. If the sucker got 
chewing that sandwich, there might have been trouble, ‘I'll eat 
the thing myself,’ Jimmy had to say, reaching for and capturing 
the slices for fear the other fellow might get there first. Te was 
in a horrible predicament, but he had to eat it, card and all,” 

Apropos of cheating, Lord Lytton was playing at the 
Then it was the 
During the rubber, 
the king of hearts mysteriously disappeared, and after 
a time dropped on the table out of Lord Lytton’s sleeve. 
Picking it up, he said, with a smile: ‘‘I am very glad to 
think that Iam playing with gentlemen who know me.’ 

In Germany the game of lansquenet, under the name 
of landsknechtspiel, was a favorite, and is called by some 
the national card-game. It is said by Bettinelli to have 
been a kind of faro under another name. It is probably 
the simplest of all games of chance, depending entirely 
on whether a card of one sort is turned up before a card 
of another sort. In fact, it is hardly a game at all, but 
rather a complicated way of playing pitch-and-toss with 
cards instead of dice. 

The national game of Spain is ombra, which is played 
by three persons with forty cards, the tens, nines and 
eights being discarded. It is a very complicated game, 
and at one time was much played in France and England. 
Various modifications of it were invented under the names 
of quadrille, médiateur and préférence, which also has vari- 
ations, such as solilaire and pique emedrille. Tresillio 
aud rocambor, much played in South America, are sim- 
ply ombre, except in the mode of marking. 

France is generally credited with tae invention of 
piquet, which was known in Spain at an early date as 
cientos. It is called by Rabelais both /e piquet and le cent, 
and is thought to be a developed form of roufa,a game 
included in Berni’s list. Under the name of sant, it was 
played in England until the middle of the seventeenth cent- 
ury, when the French form of piquet was adopted, contem- 
poraneously with the marriage of Charles I. to a French 
princess. ‘*Come, you shall sit down to piquet,” is a 
phrase found in the ‘‘ School for Seandal”; and Molitre, 
in his comedy of ‘‘ Les Facheux,” gives us a good idea of 
the mode in which the game was played, at that time. 
Hozarth, too, in his picture ‘‘ Piquet’’ has realized the 
gambler’s fall at the game. : 
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Ecarté may also be regarded as peculiarly French. 
As now played, it is of quite recent invention, yet it 
can be traced back to the time of Berni, and bears 
a strong family likeness to la triomphe of Rabelais. 
This latter game was much played in England, and 
is described by Colton under the name French-ruff. 
When the French emigrated to the United States 
they took triomphe with them and transformed it 
into euchre. 

About 1868 bézique became the rage, and is still 
considered one of the best card-games going for 
two persons. Some two years since hearés was all 
the go, and at the moment progressive euchre is 
in favor. 

Among the many other games which are in vogue, 
cribbage, all-fours, cassino, speculation, put, connex- 
ions, qguinze, matrimony, spoil five, baccarat, nap, 
vingt-un, quadrille, rouge - et-noir and loo are, per- 
haps, the most popular. 

Many attempts have been made to put down 
cards by the strong hand of the law, but the his- 
tory of the ‘‘ four kings” has nevertheless retained 


LAS 
A CARD-PARTY, FROM A MANUSCRIPT OF THE 
FIFTEENTH CENTURY. 


its students. While a few authorities condemn 
cards, the great majority approve of them when 
played in moderation, and even for a small stake, 
if the chief idea of the players is mental or bodily 
refreshment. ‘‘Let cards,” says Hanry, ‘not be 
depreciated ; an happy invention, which, adapted 
equally to every capacity, removes the invidious 
distinctions of nature, bestows on fools the pre- 
eminence of genius, or reduces wit and wisdom to 
the level of folly.” R 

Addison, in the Spectator, says that it is ‘very 
wonderful to see persons of the best sense passing 
away a dozen hours together in shuftling and di- 
viding a pack of cards ;” while Dr. Johnson, on the 
other hand, regretted that he had never learned to 
play at cards, saying that such a game ‘is very 
useful ; it generates kindness, and consolidates so- 
ciety.” 

In the Reminiscences of Rey. R. Polnhele (1773), 
occurs the following quaint letter : 

**T cannot condemn tho Vicar of Broadhembury for re- 
laxing himself now and then among a few select friends 


with a rubber of sixpenny whist, a pool of penny quadrille, 
or a few rounds of two-penny pope-joan. To my certain 
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knowledge, the said Vicar has been cured of headache by one or other 
of those games, after spending eight, ten or twelve, and sometimes six- 
teen, hours in his study.” 

And who would ? 

The fact is that card-playing, in common with almost 
every other occupation and amusement, may be wisely and 
honestly used, or foolishly and wickedly abused. There is no 
reason whatever why we should refrain from playing cards 
simply because other persons have made a bad use of them. 
We might just as well all become total abstainers at once 
because some of our countrymen are given to getting drunk. 

Gambling, however, to use a somewhat time-worn phrase, 
‘is a horse of another color,” and cannot be too severely 
reprobated. In the days of ‘‘Old Q,” and Charles James Fox, 
and Beau Nash, gambling had reached such an excess among 
the ‘‘upper ten,” that when one of the waiters at Arthur's 
Club was committed on a charge of felony, George Selwyn, 
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with as much truth as wit, said: ‘‘ What a horrid idea he 
will give of us to the people in Newgate.” Fox him- 
self was sold out over and over again, yet he might 
be found calmly reading Herodotus in the morning, 
after having lost his last shilling the previous night, 
and having had to borrow money from the club waiters 
to keep him alive. Nash, who used to travel in a post- 
chariot and six grays, with outriders, footmen, French 
horns, and other appendages befitting the King of Bath, 
although he had his full share of the spoils of the 
unwary, was distinguished for a kind of sentimental 
benevolence. He played hard and successfully, yet if 
he heard anybody sighing behind his chair, ‘‘ Good 
heavens! how happy would that money make mo!” 
he would invariably thrust his own winnings into the 
stranger's hands, exclaiming, with theatrical generosity, 
**Go, and be happy.” 

Another famous gambler of the same period was Lord 
Sandwich, whose club gambling has given a name to ‘“‘a 
bit of beef between two slices of bread,” which was the 
only food he took for twenty-four hours without ever 
quitting his game. Not a few such enthusiastic players 
have absolutely died in harness, such as the great Bath 
player Lookup, who expired at his favorite ‘double 
dumby” with the cards in his hands. 

Among the many stories told about the ruling passion 
of gambling being strong in death, that recorded by Gold- 
smith will bear repetition. The story goes that an old 
lady, having been given up by the doctors, played cards 
with the curate of the parish ‘‘pour passer le temps.” 
Having won everything he had, she suggested that they 
should play for the funeral charges to which she would 
be liable. Just as they began, Death claimed his own, 
and as ‘Time !” was called the game was a drawn one. 


HISTORIC PEARLS AND OPALS. 


By Mary ANTHONY PUGH, 


Tue learned do not agree as to the cause of the pearl. 
With their various theories we do not propose to meddle. 
Toattempt a scientific explanation of the secretion known 
as the pearl would be beyond the intention of this arti- 
cle. Our interest is in the history and poetical legends 
of precious stones. 

We find in Burnham several beautiful Eastern legends 
concerning the origin of the pearl. The Chinese have 
a tradition that a rainbow gradually descended to the 
earth in the form of an immense pearl. Another legend 
is taken from the poems of the Persian poet Saadi: 


““A drop of water, falling into the sea one day, beeame ashamed 
and confused at finding itself in this immeasurable expanso, and 
exelaimed, ‘What am I, in comparison with this vast ocean? 
My existenco fs less than nothing in this boundless abyss!’ Whilo 
it was in this mood, a shell received this modest drop of water, 
and it became a magniflvent pearl, worthy to adorn the diadem 
of a king.” 

The pearl was dedicated to Venus—sacred to love and 
beauty amongst the worshipers of gods and goddesses. 
The ancients poetically ascribed its origin to a drop of 
dew falling at morning or evening into the opened shell. 

Pearls were amongst the earliest substances used in 
the way of ornaments; indeed, as far back as we can 
trace their history, they have been amongst the most 
popular ornaments. 

Indian mythology speaks often of the pearl, and says 
that Vishnu, the Indian god, discovered it when he 
was searching the ocean for the sacred books of the 


things, to his beloved daughter, that she might make 
herself lovely as the dawn. 

The Book of Job and the Proverbs of Solomon contain 
allusions to the pearl. Amongst the Jews, the pearl was 
the emblem of things especially rare and pure. In the 
beautiful parable we read that a merchant, hearing of a 
pearl of great price, sold all that he had in order that he 
might become the owner of this pearl. The twelve gates 
of the celestial city were twelve pearls. We can easily un- 
derstand why the disciple, in picturing a city into which 
nothing impure or unholy could ever enter, should have 
selected the type of purity to represent the gates of 
entrance—‘‘every several gate was one pearl.” 

Not only in sacred literature is the pearl an emblem of 
purity and of things excellent, but we also find the pearl 
asa figure, in many standard authors amongst the Arabs, 
Eloquerce was represented by the pearl. Pearls were 
sacred to their deities amongst many nations. Greeks, 
Romans, Persians, Babylonians and Egyptians considered 
the pearl a sacred jewel. 

Every one knows the famous story of Cleopatra’s 
jewel—how, in a rash moment, she threw one of her 
favorite pearls into a drinking-glass and dissolved it. 

The passion of the Romans for pearls, like all the 
passions of this people, was carried to great extravagance. 
The pearl which Cwsar presented to Servilia, the sister 
of Cato of Utica, was of fabulous price and beauty. 
The wife of Caligula wore a set of ornaments composed 
of pearls and emeralds ; and Caligula himself ornamented 
his buskins and strewed the furniture of his rooms with 
costly pearls. 

The pearl was used medicinally amongst the ancients, 
as it was supposed to possess wonderfully curative prop- 
erties in certain diseases. 

The most celebrated pearl of modern times is said to 
be the one described by Tavernier. It was found by an 
old Arab in the sand of the sea-shore, and sold to the 
King of Persia. The pearl known in history as the 
Peregrina, bought by Philip IL, King of Spain, was in 
the form of a pear and of the size of a pigeon’s egg. 

Another still more famous pearl was one brought from 
the Indies and presented to Philip IV. of Spain. This 
king was passionately fond of pearls, and often applied 
the words ‘‘ my pearl” to whatever he thought very rare 
and beautiful. Thus it is that one of Raphael's exquisite 
Madonnas is now known in art as ‘The Pearl.” After 
the death of the unfortunate Charles I. of England, the 
pictures which he had collected with so much care and 
judgment were scattered and sold. Amongst them was 
this famous Madonna. At the first sight of the picture, 
Philip is said to have exclaimed, ‘‘ This is my pearl !” 
Napoleon possessed a beautiful pearl which he purchased 
in Berlin, 

Probably no pearl-fisheries will ever rival the fisheries 
of Ceylon and the Persian Gulf, but very beautiful pearls 
are now found in many other waters—not only in the far 
Eastern world, but on our own continent. The pearls 
that are now found in British Columbia and California 
are considered very beautiful, possessing, connoisseurs 
say, all the requisites of a perfect pearl. 

Pearls are also found in many countries of Europe, but 
are not considered, by authorities in such matters, as fine 
as ours. 

The pearl which is in the collection of jewels that form 
the crown of England is one of great purity and beauty ; 
it was found in the Conway, a river of Wales. 

King, in his book on gems and precious stones, quotes 
from Pliny the following description of the weird and 


Deluge, and carried it, with other rare and beautiful | beautiful stone, the opal: ‘Made up of the glories of 
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the most precious stones, to describe it is a matter of 
inexpressible difficulty ; there is in it the gentle fire of 
the ruby, there is the brilliant purple of the amethyst, 
there is the sea-green of the emerald —all shining to- 
gether in an incredible union.” 

The Turks believe the opal falls from heaven in the 
lightning. From its changing color and flitting lights it 


has been the subject of superstitions, some of which at- | 


tribute to this beautiful stone a malign influence ; espe- 
cally is it considered an unfortunate gift to a bride, as the 
supposed bringer of misfortunes and unhappiness. Sir 
Walter Scott’s story ‘‘ Anne of Geierstein ” is said to have 
given an evil fame to the opal, and brought it into dis- 
favor by a description of a beautiful opal that lost its 
lovely colors by coming into contact with water. For a 
long time after the publication of this story the inno- 
cent opal was ostracised by the fashionable world. But 
as fashions in precious stones are, like fashions in other 
things, always changing, the opal is again returning to 
favor. The rainbow hues and brilliancy of the Oriental 
opal will always make it a favorite jewel amongst those 
who delight in precious stones and find a great charm 
in the romance and mystery which have from the earliest 
periods of history gathered around them. 

The opal known to connoisseurs as hydrophane was 
called by the ancients ‘‘the eye of the world.” The an- 


cients considered the opal as next in value to the eme- | 


rald, and believed that it combined the virtues of the 
emerald, ruby and amethyst. It had the power of pre- 
serving the eyesight and brightening the eyes, and also 
of rendering the presence invisible, at the option of the 
wearer. This accredited power made it the basis of many 
romantic incidents told in Oriental stories. 

Every Roman Senator wore a favorite ring, that of No- 
nius being the most celebrated in history. It was an 
opal of great value, and was often called a ‘‘ marvel.” 
It attracted the attention of Mare Antony, who dearly 
loved luxury and splendor. He offered a large sum of 
money for this ring, wishing to present it to Cleopatra, 
to replace the jewel she had wantonly destroyed; but 
Nonius could not make up his mind to part with it, and, 
fearing the consequences of Mare Antony’s anger, he 
fled from the country. ‘This ring, like the ring of Alex- 
ander, is not known any longer in history. 

The Romans obtained the opal from the great store- 
house of precious stones, Ceylon,,and its neighborhood. 
Since the fifteenth century, the mines of Hungary and 
Mexico have yielded some fine, durable opals, 

The most celebrated opal of modern times is the opal 


of the Empress Josephine, called ‘‘The Burning of | 


Troy.” 


The opal of the regalia of Russia has a strange and | 


romantic history. Our cer(ain -knowledge of its history 
begins with the year 1704. It was discovered by an Arab, 
who spent his nights among the cliffs in the neighbor- 
hood of the ruins of Anchoris, near a very old well, 
which tradition said had not been used for two thousand 
years, Whilst ‘turning over in his mind some plan to 
appease his hunger, he began to look around to see what 
the place might offer in the way of herbs or wild fruit, 
when his eyes were attracted by a glittering object in a 
corner of the disused old well. He lost no time in try- 
ing to find out what it meant. His pains were rewarded 
by the discovery of a beautiful precious stone, reflecting 
the glories of the morning sun, as its rays penetrated the 
dark recesses of the well. 

The Arab, whose name was Sibbi, concealed the stone 
about his person and made his way quickly to Cairo. He 
tried to dispose of it to a jeweler, who had him arrested 


and cast into prison because he refused to surrender the 
jewel. A dervish met him on his way to vison, and per- 
suaded him to give the stone to him for safe-kceping, 
promising to procure his release from prison it he would 
doso. The dervish carried the stone to a lapidary, who 
immediately pronounced it a rare and costly opal, adding 
to his information by saying that there was no one in 
Cairo who could buy it. He knew, however, an Indian 
merchant who might buy it. The sale of the opal was 
consummated. It is a pleasant incident of this story that 
the good dervish kept his word, and hastened with the 
money to the prison where Sibbi was confined, obtained 
his release, and received his share of the money from the 
hands of the fortunate discoverer of such a beantiful 
stone. 

With the money realized from this sale Sibbi estab- 
lished himself in business in Cairo ; and then, to keep 
the good-will of the genii that (according to an Oriental 
superstition) have their home in precious stones, he gave 
away large sums in charity. 

But the story of the opal did not end here. It did not 
bring such good fortune to the Indian merchant as it had 
hrought to Sibbi. On his journey back to India he was 
waylaid and murdered, and the opal again disappeared. 
Several years afterwards it was offered for sale to the 
French ambassador at Cairo, who brought it to France, 
and it became the property of the Due de Nivernois, and 
from him it passed into the hands of the Czar of Russia. 

There has been a great deal of speculation as to where 
this opal had been first discovered, and how it came to 
be in the old well. Some have advanced the extravagant 
theory that it is a famous opal lost more than two thou- 
and years ago, and at o time when the old well was in 
constant use, 

It is said that the opals with ‘‘ histories” are quite 
numerous. Some of these histories are maryelous and 
improbable enough for the ‘‘ Thousand and One Nights.” 

That devoted queen and wife Henrietta Maria was once 
the owner of one of the most famous opals in history, 
which she sold to purchase ammunition for the unfortu- 
nate King Charles’s army. 

While the opal had such great popularity amongst the 
ancients, engrayings upon it were rare. Scveral are men- 
tioned in ‘‘ the books”: an antique showin, the supposed 
head of Sappho, one in the collection of the Duke of Or- 
leans, one in the national collection of France, and one 
engraved with the head of Louis NITI. 


Fucvs is the name of a Linniean genus cf sea-weeds 
which are more or less abundant on the rocky coasts 
of most countries. They are a strong-growing species, 
and may be considered as the shrubs of the ocean. Dur- 
ing storms the force of the waves uproots large quantities 
of sea-weeds of different species, which are wafted on 
shore, and left by the receding tides, such being known 
by the name of wrack, the drying and burning of which 
at one time furnished employment to large numbers of 
people in Scotland and Ireland. The ashes, containing 
carbonate of soda, were called kelp, and were once ex- 
tensively used in the manufacture of soap and glass. 
From the ash of sea-weeds another important chemieal 
substance called iodine is obtained, and is well known 
in medicine as a powerful absorbent. In agricultural 
districts wrack is eagerly sought after for manure ; its 
virtue as such depends on the salt it contains. On some 
parts of the coast of Japan sea- plants are largely col- 
lected. They are exported and conveyed to the interior, 
where salt is scarce. Many of them are edible. 
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OLE'S PLU CE, 


By GEORGE 


Tr was on a wild sea that Ole Johnson looked, one Sep- 
tember night, as he stood perched on the deck-load of 
lumber that formed the cargo of the schooner Fleetwing. 
Ole was only a boy of sixteen years, but he had been 
accustomed to the water from babyhood, and was ac- 
quainted with Lake Michigan in its most treacherous 
moods. He was the son of a fisherman living on one of 
the islands at the foot of the lake. His father had settled 
there before Ole was born. He had a comfortable home, 
but it was subject to a mortgage, now overdue, and on 
which foreclosure—that terror of the poor—was threat- 
ened. It was of this that Ole was thinking as he stood 
on lookout gazing over the tossing waves. He had to 
start out to earn a living when boys usually are in the 
midst of school frolics and complex fractions. Being 
large and strong for his age, he had shipped for the past 
year as an able seaman. The schooner was what is known 
in lake marine nomenclature as a ‘‘ lumber-hooker ”— 
i. e., a vessel engaged in the lumber trade exclusively. 
She belonged to a Milwaukee lumber company, and had 
left Buffins Bay—a port on the east shore of the lake— 
the day before with a cargo consigned to her owners. 

The light northerly wind that promised a fair and 
quick run up the lake had gone around to the south- 
qwest, and by the time the vessel was abreast of Little 
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Point Au Sable was blowing a gale from that quarter. 
The change brought on a nasty bit of sea, in which the 
schooner plunged and rolled, her timbers groaning out a 
protest with each new attack of the huge waves. 

With all his thinking, Ole was keeping a sharp look- 
out. In these inland seas there is much more danger of 
collisions than on the ocean, where the pathways of com- 
merce are so broad that vessels may be out weeks without 
sighting a strange sail. 

The schooner was under a close-reefed fore and main 
sails, with fore stay-sail and jib. Yet, even with this 
short canvas, it seemed to Ole that she had lost her 
buoyancy and buried herself much more than usual. 
His attention was called to it, first, by the waves that 
dashed high up the fore rigging, making his oil-skins 
glisten in the ruddy glow of the port light. 

His suspicions were unexpectedly confirmed. The cap- 
tain and mate came staggering forward. 

‘Seems to me, sir, the schooner is acting uncommonly 
logy !” yelled the mate—nothing short of a yell would 
suffice in the gale. 

‘She ought to ride all right. We are twenty thousand 
feet short of what we took the last trip,” replied the 
captain. ‘‘ However, she may have started a butt. Sound 
the pumps, sir, and see.” 
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A cold shiver crept up and down Ole’s back at the 
words. He was a brave fellow, but a bad hale in such 
a sea was not a pleasant thing to contemplate. 

The mate and one of the crew crawled down into the 
well-like hole that had been left about the pumps, and 
cleared them away. The first stroke brought up a stream 
the full size of the bore. The mate made hasty sound- 
ings, and scrambled up to the captain with blanched 
face. 

““There’s two feet in the hold this minute, sir,” was 
his report. 

*¢ Call all hands to the pumps !” was the prompt order. 

The watch below came tumbling up. The pumps were 
manned, and worked steadily for half an hour. Then the 
pumps were sounded again. Every one anxiously awaited 
the verdict. 

“The water has gained two inches !” 

‘“We must go about and try to find shelter under the 
islands!” cried the captain. ‘‘ Ready about, everybody, 
At the wheel there. Helm a-leo !” 

Round flew the spokes, as the wheel was jammed hard 
over. Slowly the schooner responded. For an instant 
she hung in the wind. Then the bow came up, the sails 
‘filled, and she staggered off with the wind on her star- 
board quarter. 

This eased her some, but the water continued to gain, 
though the men worked hard at the pumps. What was 
worse, the sea increased, weve after wive washing clear 
over the craft. 

At last the vessel sank so low in the water that she lay 
like a log. A huge wave, whose crest seemed to reach 
half way up the main rigging, reared itself over the quar- 
ter. The man at the wheel was swept along the top of 
the cabin and dashed senseless against the deck-load. 
The rest of the crew were saved from being washed over- 
board by making fast to the nearest bit of rigging.. A 
second wave followed. Under the pressure of water and 
shifting of the deck-load the schooner heeled over on 
her port side until she seemed about to capsize. Fora 
moment all was confusion. Then the command was 
heard: ‘‘ Lay aft and clear away the boat.” 

Lake sailing-vessels carry but one boat, which is fast- 
ened to davits at the stern. This boat is called a yawl. 
With infinite trouble and no little danger the crew 
reached the boat, which was found to be uninjured, and 
by careful manoeuvring it was released from the davits, 
and brought round under the port quarter near the main 
rigging. 

The captain, who had rushed to the cabin after giving 
the order to clear away the boat, reappeared with his 
wife and children. They were lowered carefully into the 
boat. Then the man at the wheel, who had been severely 
injured, was passed down, and the crew followed. 

Orders were obeyed promptly but silently. The gray- 
ity of their situation was appreciated by each one. The 
chance of living the gale out in a small boat was one 
in a thousand, but it was a matter of only a very short 
time before the schooner would completely capsize, if 
she didn’t go over beiore they got away from the side. 
The captain was tie last to desert the vessel. As he 
sprang into the beat, his wife, who had been cowering, 
dazed, in the stern-sneets, started up, erying, ‘‘My baby 
girl! my baby girl!” 

Her husband and a sailor held the distracted woman 
by main force, otherwise she would have jumped over- 
board. The baby had been Jeft on the schooner. The 
father and mother had thought the other had her. 

At the first ery Ole jumped to his feet, saying, ‘I'll 
get her, captain.”” Watching his chance as the boat rose 
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on a waye, the brave boy made a spring for the main 
rigging. As he sprang he felt himself lifted by some 
unseen force and hurled through the air. Then camo 
a crash, and that was the last Ole knew. 

When he regained consciousness, he was lying on tho 
pile of lumber, with his foot caught in a bight of tho 
main-peak halyards. It had been a narrow escape, that 
he could see. His hands, as they lay outstretched, were 
washed by the waves. 

Ole was not a boy given to sentiment. As his wits 
came to him, he scrambled to his feet, and took an 
account of stock. Aside from a few bruises, he was 
all right. By the pale light of the moon, peering down 
from a rift in the clouds, he saw that the sclooner lay as 
she did when he sprang from the boat. But the boat— 
what of that? In the main rigging was a piece of the 
boat’s painter, with the strands torn apart. Ole climbed 
up the rigging on the windward side, and scanned the 
surface of the lake carefully. But no signs of the boat 
were to be seen. There seemed no doubt that it had 
capsized, drowning all on board ; probably this was the 
work of the very wave that had rendered him uncon- 
scious. : 

This loss of his comrades made Ole sad. But, as 
we have said, he was not a lad given to sentimental re- 
flections. The practical affairs of life had been far too 
much his to leave room for any softer feelings than came 
from a big, warm heart. Therefore, notwithstanding 
his grief, he did not lose any time in becoming ac- 
quainted with the situation, with a view of bettering 
his condition. 

The vessel, he found, was held down by the weight of 
the shifted deck-load, which was prevented from going 
overboard by a stake near the fore rigging, and by 
being jammed in the end of the main sheet. The first 
thing plainly to be done was to get rid of the lumber. 
Then the schooner would right herself, and, as the gale 
was abating, he might keep afloat, and be picked up by 
some passing craft. 

To think was to act. Watching his opportunity be- 
tween waves, Ole worked his way forward, where he 
knew there was an ax. There it was, tight in its lash- 
ings against the forecastle-hatch. 

Creeping back aft, Ole waited until he saw a huge 
waye coming, and then with one strong blow cut the 
rope that had become jammed in the pile. As the keen 
ax severed the strands the wave struck the vessel. The 
pile started, hesitated an instant —there was a loud 
report, followed by a sharp crack, and the whole deck- 
load above the monkey-rail swept overboard, leaving 
the lee foretopmast-stay dangling in the air. 

The schooner gave a groan, like a human being re- 
lieved of a heavy weight, and slowly righted to an even 
keel. So far as Ole could see, the only damage done to 
the rigging was the breaking of the stay, which had 
snapped when the lumber moved. The sails were still 
set, and as the schooner righted they filled, and Ole saw 
with intense delight that she began to move through the 
water with speed enough to give fair steerage-way. Still, 
as the schooner was ‘‘decks to” in the water, she wa3 
swept constantly by tho waves. 

Ole soon came to the conclusion that the schooner had 
too much sail for her condition, and lowered the main- 
sail. He followed this by lowering the jib, which left 
the schooner with reefed foresail and fore-stay sail. 

On coming aft from this labor, Ole was startled by a 
feeble, wailing cry. It was repeated. ‘The baby! Alive, 
of course.” Lashing the wheel so as to keep the schooner 
on her course, Ole crept down the companion way into 
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the cabin. It was half full of water. The gray of the 
morning was just showing, and by the dim light afforded 
he was able to locate the wail in a cradle that was floating 
about the cabin, bumping first one side and then the 
other as the vessel rolled. By making use of the cabin- 
table, Ole could reach every part of the interior without 
getting in water over his ankles. He caught the cradle 
and lifted it up on the table. Pulling back the coverings, 
there was the baby, alive and dry, and very red in the 
face from crying. 

Ole knew enough about babies to know this one wanted 
something to eat. ‘‘Here’s a go,” said he to himself. 
““A vessel and a baby on my hands. Well, youngster, 
you will have to get something, that is certain. Hello ! 
what’s this ? The baby’s bottle, and better yet, half full 
of milk. Now if I can put you somewhere! How’s this 
bedding ? Only a little wet at the bottom. Those upper 
bunks on the starboard side are as dry asa bone. Baby, 
I'll lay you there with your bottle. That’s the best I 
can do.” 

Carefully lifting the baby, dry bedding and all, Ole 
laid his charge on the dry bunk, and adjusting the bottle 
so her babyship could feed herself, he clambered out 
on deck again. 

The night-lamps in the sky were being put out, one by 
one, by the approaching dawn. The storm had passed 
over. The black banks of clouds off to the north-east 
and the ragged-looking decks were the only reminders 
left. The wind, too, had died uway to a gentle breeze 
that hardly filled the sais. Finding everything going so 
well, Ole began to pay attention to his own needs. The 
first thing was something to eat. For several hours his 
stomach had been telephoning for supples, and now he 
was hungry enough to eat nails. 

First, he climbed up to the main cross-trees to see if he 
could sight a sail. The tumbled surface of the lake was 
bare of anything but a flock of gulls flying low down in 
search of breakfast. Now and then one would dart down 
and come up out of a shower of spray with a fish strug- 
gling in its beak. This reminded Ole forcibly of his own 
hunger, and he descended to the deck, and clambered 
down again to the cabin. By pushing and pulling he 
worked the table over to the cook’s galley. The door 
was shut and jammed. A few stout kicks disposed of 
this obstruction. The galley, like the cabin, was half 
full of water, and a most unpromising outlook for a 
hungry boy it presented. Being on the port side, it had 
been almost entirely under water when the schooner lay 
heeled over. A portion of the starboard side only re- 
mained above water-mark. Opening a cupboard there, 
Ole was overjoyed to find a loaf of bread and a pie, which 
the captain’s wife had plainly prepared as a delicacy for 
her husband. Capturing a chair that was floating about, 
Ole made an examination of the other cupboards. There 
everything was wet and tumbled altogether, but after a 
short hunt he found a bit of cold meat. With this and 
the earlier find he started for the deck. On his way he 
took a peep at the baby. There the little thing lay, 
sleeping as sweetly as if safe in a comfortable nursery 
on shore. One little fist was fast about the empty bottle, 
and the other was tightly clutching the bedelothing. 

‘Poor little orphan !” said Ole, the tears starting into 
his honest blue eyes. It reminded him of his own little 
brothers and sisters, and the good father and mother, at 
home. With a brief prayer that he might be spared to 
see them again, Ole scrambled on deck. Throwing off 
his oil-skins, he sat down on top of the cabin and com- 
menced an attack on the food. There was no need for 
thirst, the bane of ocean castaways. There was plenty 
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of water to be had alongside for the dipping. ‘Racer 
too much,” thought Ole, ruefully, as he glanced forward 
along the tangled cordage and confused deck. It did 
not interfere with his appetite, however. Half the loaf, 
and nearly all the meat, disappeared before the edge was 
taken off his hunger. ‘The pie followed, and then, feel- 
ing better, Ole looked about. The wind had died away. 
The surface of the lake, except for the swell that re- 
mained as an echo of the heavy sea, was as unrufiled as 
the shady pools of an inland brook. 

After getting out the ensign, and hoisting it at half- 

mast, union down, as a signal of distress, Ole began 
making things more ship-shape. While he was at work 
he looked up, and found the flag, that had first hung 
listlessly down, tugging at the halyards as it was blown 
out by a light north-west wind. The wind increased pres- 
ently to a fair sailing breeze. By much hard work Ole 
managed to get his unwieldy craft about, and headed up 
the lake toward her original port of destination. 
_ By the time this was accomplished he was well tired 
out. Lashing the wheel, so that the schooner would keep 
her course, within a few points at least, he lay down on 
the top of the cabin, and, with the warm sun beating 
on him, went sound to sleep. 

How long he slept he did not know. He was awakened 
by two entirely different sounds. One, the harsh, jarri:g 
thunder of a steamer’s whistle, and the other the wail 
ofa baby. As he sat up and rubbed his eyes, he heard 
the hail, ‘‘ Schooner ahoy !” 

“Ay, ay, sir!” cried the boy, in return, jumping 
briskly to his feet. There, nearly abreast of the schooner, 
about a hundred yards away, was a propeller, belongiug 
to one of the Lake Superior transit lines. } The port side, 
which was exposed to him, was lined with people curi- 
ously regarding the water-logged vessel. 

‘* Who are you, and what’s the matter ?” was the next 
question, as the big steamer came creeping carefully 
along. 

‘Schooner Fleetwing, from Buffins Bay to Milwaunee, 
with lumber. Got caught in the storm last night; cap- 
tain and crew lost.” 

This answer created a visible increase of interest on 
board the steamer. 

‘*Are you the only one left ?” 

‘‘ Yes, sir—me and the baby.” 

“The what ?” 

“‘The baby.” 

‘*Have you a baby on boand ?” 

By this time the steamer was almost alongside, and Ole 
could see the expressions of sympathy on the faces of tha 
passengers lining the rail, as he replied : 

“Yes, sir. Cuaptain’s baby. He and his wife were 
lost.” 

Then, in as few words as possible, he repeated the story 
of the night. 

‘And you managed to right the schooner and get her 
before the wind alone ?” inquired the captain of tho 
steamer, looking down with admiration on the young 
hero. 

‘Yes, sir,” replied Ole, the red on his cheeks begin- 
ning to extend down over his sturdy neck. 

‘““Where’s the baby ?” 

“Down below, sir. There she is now. 
and I'll bring her up.” 

Darting down into the cabin, Ole gathered the baby up 
in its blankets and climbed back on deck with his pre- 
cious bundle. 

‘*Oh-h-h !” ran a confused murmur, in feminine tones. 
‘«The dear little thing !” 
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The wails burst forth afresh from the interior of the 
bundle. 

‘*Yes, of course,” Ole heard the captain say. Then, 
addressing Ole, the captain of the vessel continued : ‘‘ Get 
your things, young man, and we will take you and the 
baby on board.” 

“If you please, sir,” replied Ole, quickly, ‘“‘I don’t 
want to go. Ifyou will receive the baby and take good 
care of her, I will stay by the schooner.” 

“‘She may go down under you, or it may come on to 
blow again.” 

“TI think not, sir. I’d hate to give up now. May I be 
so bold as to ask you to send 
me a tug when you get to 
Milwaukee ?” 

“Well, you are a good 
one,” cried the captain, ad- 
miringly. ‘‘ However, have 
your way. We are now off 
Port Washington. I'll send 
you a tug as soon as I reach 
Milwaukee. Below there! 
Rig a basket and lower it for 
the baby.” 

The basket had been pre- 
pared, and now it was low- 
ered down the side of the 
steamer, which was close 
aboard of the other vessel. 
A minute later the baby was 
in the arms of asympathetic 
mutron disappearing in the 
cabin, followed by an inter- 
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“No, sir, thank you.” 

“Well, I admire your pluck. I would take you in tow 
myself, but we’re overdue now. Good-by.” 

The captain waved his hand, the passengers gave a 
cheer, to which Ole responded by swinging his sou’- 
wester. Slowly the steamer drew ahead, and a half-hour 
later was hull down to the south’ard. , 

For a little while Ole felt lonely. But he went on with 
his work of getting everything ship-shape, and the feel- 
ing soon wore off. 

By the time he had completed this task the wind had 
freshened enough to make it necessary for him to take 
the wheel. 

As he was finishing his dinner, which consisted of the 
remnants of his morning meal, a long, thin streak of 
black smoke made its appearance to the south’ard. Soon 
a little black speck came into view, that later resolved 
itself into snorting harbor-tug. Another short interval 
clapsed, and the little energetic tug-boat had the water- 
logged vessel in tow, and was straining and tugging at 
the tow-lines, heading for Milwaukee. 

The tugmen wished to relieve Ole. He refused the 
offer, and stuck to his post, until, just as the sun was 
sinking behind the huge elevators, the vessel was towed 
in between the piers and made fast to the dock inside. 

The story of Ole’s adventures had preceded him, told 
with a liberal meed of praise by the captain of the 
steamer, and he found himself the centre of a curious 
group of newspaper and vessel men who boarded the 
craft as soon as she was made fast. He had to tell again 
and again the story of the wreck, until one of the com- 
pany which owned the vessel and cargo took pity on the 
tired but good-natured boy, and taking him in his car- 
riage, drove with him to a hotel. 

After a good night’s sleep Ole felt ready to ship again, 
but he had been told the night before to come to the 
company’s office. 

There he was met by a piece of good news. The cap- 
tain and boat’s crew had not been lost, but had made a 
landing near Ludington, and were now en roule to Mil- 
waukee on a propeller that would arrive that afternoon. 

The members of the company were all at the office 
when Ole arrived. He had once more to tell his story, 
though he was beginning to think they were making a 


ested train. 

‘* You won’t come ?” cried 
the captain, as he rang the 
bell to go ahead. 
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great deal too much of it. There was a suspicious moist- | 
ure in a number of eyes when Ole told how he found the | 
baby. When he concluded, one of the company, a tall, ! 
broad-shouldered man, with a kindly face, said : 

‘«Now, my boy, it seems to me you have been a brave, 
trusty fellow. These gentlemen and myself wish to make | 
you a present. Can you think of anything you particu- 
larly want ?” 

“Nothing, sir, unless——’ 

‘Unless what ?” 

“Unless to pay off the mortgage.” 

‘““What mortgage ?” 

‘“©On the home at the island. But, sir——” 

“How much is it ?” 

“Five hundred dollars, sir; but——” 

The tall gentleman motioned him to be quiet, and 
Jooked inquiringly at his partners. They all nodded, 
and he drew alittle book from a pigeon-hole in a desk, 
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and wrote rapidly for a minute; then, turning to Ole, he 
handed him a check for five hundred dollars. 
For a moment Ole was stunned with his good fortune. 


| Then, ag the tears started to his eyes, he tried to thank 


the gentleman. ; 

His words were cui short, and a bill pressed into his 
hand by another of the partners, who whispered, ‘* You 
have earned every cent of it, my boy. This is to pay 
your passage home on the steamer that leaves for the 
foot of the lake in the morning.” 

Before leaving, Ole had the pleasure of seeing the baby 
safe in her mother’s arms, as well as the embarrassment 
of listening to the mother’s thanks. 

It was a proud boy that presented himself two days 
later at the island home, where he was warmly welcomed. 

This was years ago. Ole is now commander of a fine 
steamer, of which he is part owner. 

And the baby ? She is Ole’s wife. 
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Never, perhaps, since the day when the Great Armada 
of Philip II. was struck by a hurricane off the English 
coast have the navies of civilized men encountered such 
a destructive onset of wind and wave as that which as- 
sailed the German, American and English war-vessels, 
enchored off the little town of Apia, in the Samoan 
vr Navigator Islands, which have, of late, attracted so 
much attention. 

Where were the warlike menaces, where the national 
flies haughtily displayed, when they were called upon 
to confront the elements ? Never was ]umnan helpless- 
ness, even with all the resources of modern invention, 
more strikingly manifested. 

When this violent and destructive cyclone had spent 
its foree on the 16th and 17th of March, 1889, a fleet-of 
six war-ships and ten other vessels were ground to pieces 
on tle coral reefs in the harbor, or thrown on the beach 
in front of the little city of Apia, and 142 officers and 
men of the American and German navies were drowned, 

Nations which had been discussing, and by no means 
amicably, trifling interests, saw more than three millions 
of dollars of their naval property destroyed. In the beau- 
tiful tropical harbor, with its coral reefs that concealed 
in calm their danger, rode a little fleet of war-vessels, 
Tle United Sates frigate Trent.» had anchored there on 
the 11th; the Vardalia, only about two weeks before ; 
near them was the Nipsiz; not far off was the German 
war-vessels—the Adler, from which floated the flag of the 
commander of the squadron, the little gun-boat Hber, and 
the corvette Olga. The Union Jack of England marked 
tle corvette Calliope. Schooners and small trading-ves- 
sels were anchored in the harbor, or moving steadily 
along. 

As the vessels lay, tle Nipsic and the Fier were nearest 
the shore. The her was directly opposite the American 
Consulate, and the Nipsie was about two hundred yards 
cast of the Lber. The furthest away from the shore was 
the Trenton. She was at anchor just inside the outer 
eoral reef. Behind the Ever and the Nipsic was the 
Adler, while the Olja and Calliope were ahead of the 
Lier, After the Ever came the Calliope. 

For a few days preceding the hurricane the weather was 
cloudy, and the barometer had been steadily falling, but | 


no one anticipated the storm which began to set in on 
I siday afternoon, March 15th. By eleven o’clock at night 


the wind had increased to a gale, and nearly all the war- 
ships had their engines working to relieve the strain upon 
their anchors. The crews on most of the sailing-vessels 
threw out extra anchors, and then went ashore. The rain 
began to fall at midnight, and the wind increased in fury. 
Great waves were rolling in from the open ocean, and the 
pitching of the vessels was fearful. Every man was kept 
at work. The German vessel Eber began to drag her an- 
chors at midnight, and an hour later the Vandaiin’s were 
also dragging. By using all their full power of steam the 
two vessels succeeded in keeping well off the reef and. 
away from the other vessels. The wind blew stronger 
and the rain fell in torrents. 

By three o’clock the situation had become alarming. 
Nearly every vessel in the harbor was dragging its anchor, 
and there was imminent danger of a collision. The panic 
among the men on the vessels made it difficult to keep 
them at their posts. On the shore the howling of the 
wind among the trees and houses and the crash of falling 
roofs had aroused many persons from their beds, and 
figures were soon groping about the streets looking for 
some spot of shelter from the tempest. The tide was 
coming in rapidly, and waves were washing all over the 
street, a hundred feet above the usual high-water mark. 
The spray was thrown high in the air, and beat into the 
windows of houses nearest the shore. Rain fell like sleet, 
and men and women who were wandering about in the 
storm shielded their faces with small pieces of board or 
any other article that could be used as a protection 
against the wind and sand. In the harbor the danger 
increased at every moment. People gathered in little 
groups and pecred out into the darkness across the sea 
of foaming waters. 

The position of the Kher was frightful. Being a light 
vessel, she was knocked about like a cork, striking first 
against the Nipsic, carrying away a portion of the latter’s 
rail and a boat. Soon after she dashed furiously against 
the Adler. The latter blow, however, was a glancing 
one, and did little damage to either vessel. But the 
life of the little Eber was but short after that. She was 
in her very death-throes, and a few minutes later leaped 
high in the air on the crest of an enormous wave, and 
came down with a terrific crash upon the reef. She 
struck broadside on, and almost instantly disappeared 
entirely from sight. It seemed as though every timber in 
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lier frame must have broken into splinters and crushed. 
That anybody could come alive out of that awful ruin 
in the boiling caldron of water was beyond belief. Yet 
n few poor wretches did struggle to the surface, and 
struck out feebly for the shore. Lieutenant Gaedeke 
was among these. He struggled tc some piling, and 
was dragged to the shore in a dazed condition. 

He was the only one of the Hber’s six officers who was 
saved. Soon after Lieutenant Gaedeke’s rescue four 
sailors struggled within reach of the willing hands on 
shore. They were dragged from the water half dead, 
but were soon restored. Only these five out of a com- 
plement of six officers and seventy men survived the 
Eber’s terrible crash upon the reef. 

The Adler in the meantime was only staving off by 
a few minutes of agony a fate almost as terrible as that 
of the Eder. The deadly Olga, swinging on her long 
cable, was sweeping here and there, hitting everything 
within her reach. At last she got in one blow on the 
Adler, From this she escaped without much damage, 
but when she recovered from it she was but a few yards 
from the reef and bearing straight down upon it at a 

' point about two hundred yards from where the Eber dis- 
appeared. Yet she held frantically to life and fought 
every inch of the ground. But the end was near. A 
wave even bigger than that on which the oer had rid- 
den to death caught her up, and tossing high up into the 
spray, dashed her down upon the reef and left her there. 

In this she was more fortunate than the Eber, for she 
was tossed so far upon the reef that when she rolled over 
on her side nearly her entire hull was out of water, with 
ler deck at right angles with the water and facing the 
shore. Although nearly every man on board of her was 
hnrled into the water when she was flung upon the coral 
ridge, they had only a few feet to struggle in order to 
reach the vessel, whose deck, protected by the position 
in which she lay from the fury of the storm, afforded 
them some shelter. Twenty men were drowned or killed 
when the vessel struck, but the officers and a large num- 
ber of men clung to the guns and masts, and were finally 
saved by a rope from the shore. 

Thus the first two victims were Germans ; but the fate 
of the American vessels was sealed, and the first of them 
to meet it was the Nipsic. The three anchors she had 
out were tearing their way through the bottom of the 
harbor, and she was making toward the spot where the 
Eber had struck. Her officers, however, handled her with 
such skill that she avoided the utter annihilation which 
befell the German ship. In fact, had it not been for a 
blow from the Olga she might have staved off going 
ashore for some time, though whether that would have 
been an improvement upon the fate which actually over- 
took her is purely a matter of conjecture. 

The gallant little craft had on all the steam it was pos- 
sible for her to carry, and had just succeeded in getting 
clear of the reef when the little schooner Lilly got in her 
way and was cnt down. 


The Nipsie got well away from the reef after she struck | 


the Lilly, and her men had attached a hawser to a heavy 
8-inch rifle on the forward deck, and were preparing to 
lower the gun overboard to assist her anchors, when the 
Olga again bore down. She struck the Nipsic amidships, 
her bowsprit passed over the port side, and, after carry- 
ing away a boat and splintering the rail, struck the smoke- 
stack fairly in the centre, and it fell to the deck witha 
erash like thunder. The smoke-stack rolled from side to 
side with every movement of the vessel, and men ran to 
keep clear of its track. Heavy blocks were finally placed 
under it, but by that t'me it was found that the Nipsic 


had‘ swung around and was again approaching the reef. 
It was an anxious moment for all on board. They had 
seen the Hber strike on the same spot, and it seemed eer- 
tain that they would go down in the same way. Having 
lost her smoke-stack, it was useless to attempt to steam 
out from the reef in the face of the wind. Captain Mul- 
lan was upon the bridge, cool and collected. Seeing that 
any further attempt to save his vessel would be useless, 
he gave the order to beach her. One anchor was slipped, 
and the few pounds of steam which could still be used 
kept the vessel in deep water until she had cleared the 
end of the reef. Boxes of salt pork and other inflam- 
mable material were thrown into the furnaces to keep 
up the fires. Her head was put around to the shore, 
and she had a straight course of a hundred yards t> 
the sandy beach in front of the American Consulate. 

When the Wipsic struck, her engineers did not take tima 
to stop her engines, and her propeller continued to re- 
volve for an hour. Her bow struck fast in the sand about 
fifteen yards from the water’s edge, and the vessel swung 
around, forming an acute angle with the line of the 
shore. Orders were given to lower the boats. Sailors 
jumped into one boat, but the falls did not work prop- 
erly, and before the boat was lowered one end dropped. 
The men were thrown into the water and drowned. The 
other boat, containing Dr. E. C. Derr, the ship's surgeon, 
and half a dozen sick men, was lowered in safety, but it 
capsized before it reached the shore. The men half swam, 
half floated, until they came within reach of the natives, 
who were standing waist-deep in the surf, when they were 
pulled out on the beach. Several of the sick men were 
much exhausted, but they were quickly taken to the Con- 
sulate and revived in a few hours. Some men upon the 
Nipsic ran to the rail and jumped overboard, among them 
being Lieutenant R. G. Davenport. They al! reached the 
shore in safety, except two sailors, who were swept out 
into the bay. 

The natives rushed down near the bow of the steamer 
and shonted to those on deck above to throw a line. 
Double hawsers were soon made fast from deck to shore, 
and the natives gathered around the lines to assist the 
men off. Sepmann Taea, chief of the Apia district, and 
Salu Ana, King Mataafa’s secretary, directed the men in 
their work. The scene was one of intense excitement. 
The seas broke upon the stern of the Nipsic with awful 
force, and it seemed as though the vessel would be 
shattered to pieces before the men on her decks could 
be saved. The waves were rolling high on the beach, 
and the undertow was so strong that the natives nar- 
rowly escaped being washed out into the bay. The 
terrible force of the wind can hardly be imagined. The 
rain continued to pour, and clouds of flying sand grew 
thicker every moment. Above the roar of the wind and 
waves could be heard the voices of officers shouting to 
the men on deck, mingled with the cries of the Samoans 
as they stood battling against the surf, risking their lives 
to save the American sailors. 

When the excitement on the Vandalia which followed 
the collision with the Calliope had subsided somewhat, 
it was found necessary to act quickly to save the ship. 

Japtain Schoonmaker had been thrown across the cabin 
the night before and severely injured. His head had 
been badly cut, and one ear almost torn away by striking 
violently against a chair. Notwithstanding his injuries, 
he faced the storm like a hero, and stood by the side of 
his first officer until the sea finally swept him off to his 
death. He was in such a dazed and weakened condition, 
however, that he was able to do but little toward direct- 
ing the movements of the ship. Lieutenant Carlin, the 
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executive officer, had been on duty si.ze the morning: 
before, and had not tasted food in all that tme. Though 
weak and exhausted, he kept his position by the side of 
Captain Schoonmaker, and encouraged every one around 
him. a 

The Vandalia was now fast bearing down upon the reef, 
alongside of the wreck of the Eber, and hundreds of 
people who were watching her from the shore expected 
to see her strike and go to pieces every minute, but she 
‘was seen to move away from the reef, and make slight 
headway toward the point where the Nipsic lay. It was 
clearly useless to make any further attempt to save the 
vessel, and as her engines were not powerful enough to 
steam out to sea, as the Calliope had done, they deter- 
mined to beach the ship. Two of her anchor-chains were 


slipped, and a full head of steam was put on, more than 
she had ever dared carry before. She was a quarter of a 
mile from the Nipsic, and was obliged to run along the 
edge of the reef the whole distance in order to reach the 


the steamer sank lower in the water, the force of the 
waves was more violent. The men on shore were willing 
to render assistance, but were powerless. No boat could 
have lived in the surf, and it was impossible to get a line 
across to the steamer, as there was no firing-apparatus on 
shore. Lieutenant Shearman, Ensigns Purcell and Jones 
and Consul Blacklock procured a long hawser, to which 
they attached a small cord. Three. natives were found 
who were willing to venttre out in the surf with the cord 
and attempt to reach the Vandalia. The men entered 
the water a quarter of a mile above the spot where the 
steamer lay, waded out as far as they could, and then 
struck out into the current with the cord tied to their 
bodies. Shouts of encouragement went up from the 
shore, and the Samoans struggled bravely to reach the 
sinking ship, but, expert swimmers as they were, they 
were unable to overcome the force of the current, and 
were thrown upon the beach without being able to get 
within fifty yards of the vessel. 


THE GERMAN SHIP ‘‘ ADLER,” BEACHED AND CAPSIZED. 


sandy beach beyond. On came the Vandalia, until her 
bow struck in the soft sand, about a hundred yards from 
the beach. The engines were stopped at once, and every 
man who was below rushed on deck. The doomed vessel 
swung around broadside to the beach, and at first it was 
thought her position was comparatively safe, but she 
soon began to fill with water and settle down. Lying 
as she did, almost broadside to the wind, seas broke over 
her furiously, and water poured down her hatches. By 
noon the entire gun-deck was under water, and from 


that time on the condition of the men was the most ; 


pitiable that could be imagined. The torrents of water 
that swept over the rails knocked the men from their 
feet, and threw them violently against the sides. Several 
were badly injured. Most of the men sought refuge in 
the rigging, and to those on shore it seemed as if all 
available space on the ratlins and yards and in the tops 


was occupied. A few officers still remained upon the | 


pocrp-deck, but a number of them had gone aloft. 


| A. S. Greene. 
| was among the first washed off. He was swept from the 


The seas continued to break over the Vandalia, and it 
was not long before several men were swept over her 
side. As soon as they touched the water they swam for 
the Nipsic, which was the nearest object to the Vandalia. 
Most of them reached the Nipsic, where they grasped 
ropes hanging over the side, attempting to draw them- 
selves up on deck. A number succeeded in doing this, 
but others were so weak, that, after hanging to the ropes 
a few minutes, their grasp was broken by the awful seas 
which crashed against the side of the vessel, and they 
would fall back into the current. 

The first man who came ashore was Chief Engineer 
He was standing on the poop-deck, and 


deck three times, but twice he succeeded in catching a 
rope as he fell, and drew himself back on the steamer. 
He had not removed any of his clothing, but had put on 
a life-preserver. The third time he was washed from the 
deck he was swept so far from the side of the vessel that 


The wind seemed to increase in fury. As the hal cf! he was not abte to reach her again. He then swam te 
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the side of the Nipsic and caught hold of the rope. He 


hung here for several minutes, and tried, but in vain, to | 


draw himself up. Finding his strength failing, he let go 
of the rope and drifted back near the bow of the Var- 
dalia. A piece of floating wreckage passed, by, which he 
eaught and clung to with all the strength he had left. 
He soon drifted into the current, and was swept down 
along the shore. The natives saw his head above the 
wrier, and they clasped each other’s hands, and formed a 
long line stretching out into the current. As Lieutenant 
Greene swept by, the native furthest out clutched him by 
his arms and brought him to shore. 

Just before the engineer was rescued, another man, 
who had been washed over from the Vandulia, was seen 
clinging to a rope by the side of the Nipsic. He had no 
esothing on him at all. There were several of the Van- 
dalia’s sailors aboard the Nipsic by this time, and he 
shouted to them to draw him up, but his voice was lost 
in the roar of the wind, and, after clinging to the rope 
awhile longer, he let go and grasped the gangway-ladder 
which was floating past him. He was also drawn into 
the current, and began to sweep along the shore. The 
ladder turned over several times, and he almost lost his 
hold upon it. He was further in the current than Greene 
had been, but the natives were making efforts to reach 
him, and had advanced so far into the surf that they were 
almost carried away themselves. Just as the drowning 
man was within a few feet of the Vaisigano River, where 
another current would have swept him far ont into the 
bay, the natives caught him and drew him ashore. He 
proved to be Naval Cadet H. A. Wiley. He was carried 
to the Consulate insensible, and it was only after great 
labor on the part of Dr. Derr that he was resuscitated. 

Tt was not long after Greene and Wiley were washed 
over that four officers, who were drowned, were swept 
from the deck. Captain Schoonmaker was clinging to 
the rail on the poop-deck. Lieutenant Carlin was stand- 
ing by him, and was doing his best to hold the captain 
on, as the latter was becoming weaker every minute, 
Every one on deck saw that the captain could not stand 
against the rush of water much longer. No one knew it 
better than he himself, and he remarked to those about 
him that he would have to go soon. Lieutenant Carlin 
tried to get the captain up in the rigging, but he said he 


was too weak to climb up, and would have to remain | 


where he was as long as possible. The captain had no 
life-preserver. He had been offered one several times, 
but had refused it. At last a great wave struck the 
Vandalia on her port quarter, and submerged the deck. 
Schoonmaker held on to the rail with all the strength he 
had left, but the torrent of water was so strong that a 
machine-gun standing near by was washed from its fast- 
enings and sent whirling across the deck. The captain 
was struck on the head by the gun, and either killed out- 
. right or knocked insensible, for a wave swept him off 
the deck. He sank without a struggle, and was seen no 
more. 

The Calliope had succeeded by the aid of her powerful 
engines in holding on until abont ten o’clock. The Olga 
had several times collided with her, and carried away her 
foreyard, crushed nearly all her boats, and snapped one 
of her eables. She gradually drifted down upon the inner 
reef, and was holding on to a single anchor. The Tventon 
and the Olga were dragging down upon and threatening 
to foul her, when Captain Kane took the desperate re- 
solve which eventually saved his vessel. Forcing his 
fives until the boilers were under a tremendous pressure 
of steam, he paid ont on his single cable, so as to be able 
io clear the Olga’s stern. Suddenly, when his stern was 


thought the last hour had come. 


within twenty feet of the reef, he slipped his chain from 
the locker, and the next moment the Calliope leaped for- 
ward into the very teeth of the gale, her propeller making 
eighty-five revolutions per minute. Clearing the Olga, 
she steamed by within speaking distance of the Trenton, 
passing between that vessel and the western reef. 

‘«My anchors are gone and I am going to sea!” shouted 
Captain Kane. 

“*Good luck to you!” answered Admiral Kimberly from 
the Trenton’s bridge. c 

And then from those four hundred men standing face 
to face with death broke forth a ringing Yankee cheer to 
speed the plucky Englishman on his way, and as the Cal- 
liope disappeared in the mist and driving rain an answer- 
ing shout came back upon the gale. 

When the Vandalia went on this reef and the Calliope 
disappeared, only two vessels remained afloat, the Trenton, 
and the Olga which had brought such ruin. 

One on the Trenton says: ‘‘ About half-past four the 
word was passed for every one to get on deck, as we 
Twice the huge iron 
prow of the Olga had struck us in the stern, and behind 
that ship was a huge reef seething in foam; beyond, a 
heavy surf on shore, with its awful undertow. After the 
German struck us the second time he suddenly let go his 
last two cables, turned at full speed and drove his ship 
high and dry on the sandy beach. 

“‘Now we were within fifteen feet of the reef, dragging 
down slowly. On a sudden shift of wind for a moment 
we hauled out and set our storm -mizzen, driving our 
stern just clear of the end of the reef. Letting go our 
last cable, we drifted down on the sunken- Vandalia, 
broadside to broadside. One hundred men of her crew 
—all that were on board—were in the rigging, and we 
hauled them on board with ropes from the mast-heads. 

‘“‘Now we were on the bottom, but not making very 
bad weather, and only five feet of water in the ship, and 
it was not gaining very rapidly. So we lay all night, 
pumping for all we were worth, and at day-break the 
weather was quite moderate. All the morning we worked 
hard to save stores and provisions, and when I left her, 
at one o’clock, the water was two feet high on the berth- 
deck. 

“But I think the time when we were all ordered on 
deck was the worst. The admiral, captain and all the 
officers were on the after bridge. The crew, in the rig- 
ging, were all naked, ready for a swim. ‘'wo men who 
had been working with me on the barricade lay on the 
deck under the bridge, with life-preservers on, with 
broken legs; and what a picture of desolation on all 
hands! I said a short prayer, but I tell you it was a 
sincere one, and made a firm determination to make a 
desperate fight to stick to the ship until she went to 
pieces, and then to take it as calmly as possible in the 
water, reserving all my strength for the undertow on the 
beach.” 

Apia harbor, where the frightful disaster occurred, is a 
little semicircular bay situated on the northern side of 
the Island of Upalu. The distance across the entrance 
to the bay is about three miles. A coral reef, most of 
which is visible at low water, extends in front of the har- 
bor, but is broken for a distance of three-quarters of a 
mile, about half way between Mataulu Point on the east 
and Mutinn Point on the west. This break in the reef 
forms a gateway for ships entering the harbor. The space 
within this reef where ships can lie at anchor is very 
small, and there is a shoal of large dimensions in the 
eastern part of the bay, and the western portion is ob- 


' structed hy another coral reef, which is from 200 to 400 
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yards off shore, and extends almost from the western ex- 
tremity of the bay to a point directly in front of the 
American Consulate, which is near the middle of the 
crescent-shaped town. It was on this inner reef that 
most of the vessels were wrecked, as the wind blew into 
the harbor from the open sea and forced them back 
against it. 
outer reef on the north and the inner reef and shoals 
on the west, south and east is very deep, but the space 
is not capable of accommodating with safety the number 
of large vessels which were lying in the harbor when the 
storm began. 
of the bay, and it has been no uncommon thing for ves- 
sels to drag their anchors whenever a stiff breeze would 
spring up. : 

Although 142 men lost their lives during the storm, 
not more than forty bodies were recovered. For the first 
day or two bodies of Americans were buried in a ceme- 
tery connected with the London Mission, and the bodies 
of the Germans were buried in the French Catholic cem- 
etery ; but it soon became impossible to identify the 
bodies, and owing to the warm climate it was necessary 
to bury them where they were found. A number of rough 
eoffins were made, but most of the of bodies were buried 
in native mats. Some of the bodies were terribly muti- 
lated by the beating for hours against the coral reefs. 

Paymaster Arms’s body was recovered two days after 
the storm. It was positively identified by the clothing 
and the ring he wore. The body was in a terrible condi- 
tion, and was buried in mats where it was washed ashore. 
Some of the natives also found a body, ‘about the same 
time, four miles up the coast, and from a description 
which they gave, it was belioved to be that of Captain 
Sehoonmaker, but the identification was not positive. 
The bodies of Lieutenant Sutton and Pay Clerk Roche 
were not recovered. 


IMAGINARY WOUNDS. 

GENERAL DE TROBRIAND, in his book, ‘‘ The Army of 
the Potomac,” relates many incidents illustrating the in- 
fluence of imagination. 

One poor fellow believed that he had received a bullet 
in the head, and at once prepared to die on account of it. 
He died. Another, with his eye gone and his eyeb“ows 
burned off, thought nothing was the matter. Another 
instance was that of a surgeon who had been allured into 
the army by a salary. He had been a man of luxurious 
habits, and found himself living withcut fire in a tent 
covered with snow. He sought to make himself com- 
fortable by building a fire in the open air, and toasting 
one side while the other froze. He could not get used to 
the meagre fare and no bed of the camp. 
ing of cannon ended his career. He became livid, trem- 
bling like a leaf; he shook at each detonation, and ap- 
peared about to lose his legs. ‘‘I am a dead man !” he 
at last exclaimed, as if actually shot. ‘‘I must go away, 
or Iam adead man !” 
anywhere near the division. 
hospital and discharged. 


He had to be earried toa 


At the three-days battle of Gettysburg, a color-bearer | 
“Steady ! called the colonel | 


staggered and fell back. 
‘*Tam wounded,” replied the color-bearer, in a choking 
voice. ‘* Where?” ‘In the throat.” The commander 
Jeaned over his horse and looked. ‘It is nothing. I see 
no blood.” The soldier immediately retook his place, 
and lifted his flag. The ball had really struck him in 
the neck, but had bounded off his leather collar, and the 
shock had choked him for a moment. 


The water in the open space between the | 


There is no holding-ground at the bottom | 


But the roar- | 


And there had not been a shot | 
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GRASSHOPPERS, CRICKETS AND 
LOCUSTS. 
(A NOTE ON THE POETS.) 
By PHIL ROBINSON. 

Lrxe the nightingale or the frog, the grasshopper lives 
| in verse chiefly from its ‘‘song.” It is the minstrel 
among the insects; the ‘piping’ one. Not that all 
' admire it, for it is called ‘‘ tiresome,” ‘ shrillt” ‘‘ creak- 
ing”; while Marvel speaks of its note as a ‘‘ squeaking 
laugh.” Nor is this, on occasion, a bad description. 
But, like church-bells, grasshoppers say just what the 
listener chooses to hear. So its speech would work in 
well into fairy-tale as a substitute for the ambiguous di- 
rections given to straying heroes and heroines by mis- 
chievous elves, or that old man’s nod of the head, which 
in Indian stories means Yes or No, just as the inquirer 
wishes the answer to be the one or the other. 

“‘Twittering” is more than once the poet’s epithet for 
the sound (Leyden has ‘ pittering,” which, I suppose, is 
a phonetic rendering), and, as a rule, it is amiably ac- 
cepted as after the manner of ‘‘singing.” Mackay is 
original : 

** By the clink that sounds among the grass, 


Like tempered steel on greaves of brass, 
As the mail-clad grasshoppers chirp and pass.” 


Byron has it ‘‘caroling,” and others call it a ‘blithe 
singer ” cheering the mower and the rustic at their tasks. 
Both Leyden and Lovelace are worth quoting : 


“And pittering grasshoppers, confusedly shrill, 
Pipe giddily along the glowing hill; 


“Sweet grasshopper, who lov’st at noon to lie 
Serenely in the green-ribbed clover’s eye, 
To sun thy filmy wings and emerald vest, 
Unseen thy form, and undisturbed thy rest! 
Oft have I, listening, mused the sultry day, 
And wondered what thy chirping song might say; 
When naught was heard along the blossom’d lea 
To join thy music, save the listless bee.” — Leyden. 


“Oh! thou that swing’st upon the waving hair 
Of some well-filled oaten beard, 
Drunk every night with a delicious tear 
Dropp’d thee from heaven. 


“ The joys of earth and air are thine entire, 
That with thy wings and feet dost hop and fly, 
And when thy poppy works thou dost retire 
To thy carved acorn bed to lie.” —Lovelace. 


‘‘Hoarse ”’ is an epithet frequently applied, but, as a 
rule—for instance Southey’s 
“Hoarse grasshoppers their evening song 
Sang ceaseless as the dews of night descended,’ 
and Leyden’s 


“Tho tuneful birds suppress the cheerful lay, 
And to hoarse grasshoppers resign the day ”— 


in relation to the insect at night-fall. Is there really any 
change in its tone, as in that of frogs? I have myself 
thought that its vespers differed from its matins in being 
deeper and less sprightly. At any rate, it is certain that 
the creature constantly modulates its tones, and, listening 
to it, it seems as if the small scraper got tired or inat- 
tentive; its ‘‘voice’? becomes irresolute, flat, false in 
quantity ; then it pulls itself together and starts afresh 
clear, firm and true, It is very easy, if you have the 
whim to do so, to guess at some of the grasshopper’s 
moods from the way it sings. 

It is worth, perhaps, saying that the g-asshopper makes 
its music by scraping the inner edge of its long Lind 
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legs against the ridges of the wings, and the cricket by 
rubbing the wing-covers against the wings. Why they 
should make these noises is not obvivus; but as it is 
only the male that is harmonious, the presumption is 
that the music serves the same purpose as analogous 
accomplishments in birds—as being an ornament to the 
“ stronger ” sex and an attraction to the “weaker.” The 
poets, by the way, almost invariably address the chirp- 
ing grasshopper as ‘‘she,” just as they always transfer 
the male nightingale’s song to the hen-bird. 

Among the oddities of zoological folk-lore I find the 
grasshopper written down as an idle and thoughtless 
person. It is of a loquacious kind, a chatterer, and 
therefore flighty, irresponsible, a ne‘er-do-weel. It 
starves when hard times come; begs its bread in Win- 
ter. So it figures as the opposite of the ant; a contrast 
to the silent and industrious emmet. How old the idea 
may be no one can say; but, at any rate, it is as vener- 
able as the most ancient Sanskrit legends. For there we 
find the grasshopper spoken of as an improvident indi- 
vidual and an unreliable. It runs a race with the ant, 
but after taking some astonishing leaps takes a nap, just 
as the hare does when racing the tortoise, and of course 
the ant plods in first. Again, it neglects to store its 
larder, and the ant—a detestable little prig in folk-lore— 
gives it a good lecturing when it ought instead to help 
the poor mendicant to a grain of wheat. sop repro- 
duced the idea, and the first of La Fontaine’s fables is a 
version of the Phrygian’s 


“A grasshopper gay 
Sang the Summer away,” 


and, having nothing to eat in Winter, 


‘*A begging she went 
To her neighbor the ant,” 


who asks her what did she all the rest of the year that 
she now finds herself in such wretched case. The grass- 
hopper confesses she sang for all comers. ‘‘ Sang in- 


deed !” is the emmet’s unsympathetic reply. ‘‘ Then 
now you must dance.” 
In the poets the same fable frequently recurs. Spenser 


starts it in the ‘‘ Shepherd's Calendar ” : 


‘And my poor muse hath spent her spare store, 
Yet little good hath got, and much less gain, 
Such pleasance makes the grasshopper so poor, 
And beg for bread, when Winter doth her strain ;” 


and others repeat i$ both of the grasshopper and the 
cricket. 

Now this fancy is more curious than at first appears ; 
for this reason. There is actually a grasshopper which 
lives with ants, and shares their home with them, under 
some such queer arrangement for reciprocity as makes it 
possible for owls and snakes to share the marmot’s dwell- 
ing. Upon what terms the ant tolerates the grasshopper 
does not appear, or how the grasshopper justifies its 
partnership. Yet there it is. The modus vivendi has 
been found ; and incongruous as the association secms, 
it must evidently have some recommendations that satisfy 
both parties, or else it could not exist. And failing fact, 
why not let fancy suggest an explanation ? The ants find 
life dull, the ceaseless round of silent and prosaic drudg- 
ery intolerable. So they pay with board and lodging the 
minnesingers of the meadows, the troubadours of the 
stubble, to live with them and cheer the toilers of their 
austere republic with music. Thus, too, do we see men 
of monotonous labor sitting at their work with singing- 
birds hanging overhead. In the old sailing-ship days the 


fiddler fiddled to the crew when at work. Music always 
lightens labor of a mechanical kind. What new life the 
band puts into the legs of marching soldiers! In every 
country of the world you will find the coolies, the por- 
ters, and those who perform tedious and unvarying work, 
invariably chanting as they toil. Overseers of all kinds 
encourage it. The fact is as old as the hills—as ant- 
hills. 

Let this be as it may, the fact remains that grasshopper- 
folk and ants do live together, and so the bottom falls de- 
lightfully out of the fable which makes the one intolerant 
of the other’s idle habits. The grasshopper, the singer 
of an idle hour, finds his friends in the appreciative citi- 
zens of the little hills, and the pismire is no longer an 
unsympathetic little prig. 

Curious, too, is the notion that grasshoppers are short- 
lived ; is it from these creatures that the phrase ‘‘a short 
life and a merry one is taken ?— 


‘Wisely the ant against poor Winter hoards 
The stock which Summer’s wealth affords; 
For grasshoppers that must at Autumn die, 
How vain were such an industry !” 


Of course it is pre-eminently a Summer insect. Who 
does not remember the day in July when, out in the 
meadow, or among the heather, or on cliffs that over- 
look the sea, or in some woodland corner in the coun- 
try, the grasshopper’s voice ‘‘ filled every pause” ? How 
the little creatare’s chirrup-chirrup reinforces the idea 
of a sultry midsummer day! What drowsiness it lends 
to it! 
“The forest deep, 
That drowsy rustled to the sighing gale; 
And still a coil the grasshopper did keep; 
Yet all these sounds yblent inclinéd all to sleep.” 
— Castle of Indolence, 


In poetry this small lyrist is a favorite figure in nearly 
every description of hot midday, whether the poet be one 
who is faithful to fact from familiarity—like a Bloom- 
field, Clare or Grahame—or one who, like Marvel, Keats 
or Shelley, is always in fancy so much in sympathy with 
the spirit, if not always the letter, of Nature’s doings. 
Granted, then, that it is a Summer insect—that it is in 
the days of heat one hears it most loquacious—how odd 
it is that the fable should have survived that it ‘died in 
October”! It does not, of course, do anything of the 
kind, but simply withdraws into its place and sleeps 
through the Winter. As all kuow, it is a rule of Na- 
ture that every winged insect shall dic within the year 
(the occasional individuals that survive the twelvemonth 
only proving the rule), for the stage of wings is the last 
third of the creature’s life. After all, it would be very 
absurd if we did not recognize among ourselves the stages 
of childhood, youth, middle age and cld age, which to- 
gether cover the span of our ‘‘ three-score years and ten.” 
An insect’s stages proceed in a far smaller compass, and 
the winged one is the last. It is really the old aye of the 
caterpillar or grub. Thus a grasshopper may be for two 
or three years a grub, for another six months a hobblede- 
hoy—that is, a wingless thing, half grub, half grasshop- 
per—and then for a further space a winged grasshopper. 
In the last stage it marries, and there is an end of its 
purpose. Nature has no further need for it, and does 
not care whether it dies or not. The slender fragility of 
the insect’s appearance may have suggested a feeble hold 
of life ; some grasshoppers look like spectres of insects. 
Abont others, too, there is a vegetable, perishable look, 
as of thin grass- blades that a frost would kill or heat 
shrivel up ; a suspicion about their sere and faded edges 
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that they are already beginning to wither. But the grass- 
hopper has nothing to complain of as to its length of life. 
It sings the Summer in and the Autumn out, and goes to 
sleep with the year. 

The cricket differs but little from the grasshopper. As 
a matter of fact, this insect is, I fancy, only the grasshop- 
per over again, but used under another name for the sake 
of variety, for it not only “pipes,” sings, ‘‘ chirps” (in 
Clare), ‘‘twitters,” and (in Leyden) even ‘‘ pitters,” ex- 
actly like the grasshopper, but has all other points in 
common with it. The domestic cricket that ‘‘by the 
fireside unmolested sings ”’— 


* Blithe as the lark, as crickets gay, 
That chirrup on the hearth ”— 


finds more distinctive notice, and is universally a favor- 
ite. The poet is ‘‘ blest with the lowly cricket’s drowsy 
dirge.” The idea—and one not altogether without foun- 
dation — that the superior comforts of the fireside life 
lengthen the insect’s life is often hinted at, and in the 
following explicitly set forth : 


“ Little inmate full of mirth, 
Chirping on my humble hearth, 
Whereso’er be thy abode, 
Always harbinger of good. 


‘ Thoug: in voice and shape may be, 
Form’d as if akin to thee, 
Thou surpassest, happier far, 
Happiest grasshoppers that are; 


“Theirs is but a Summer song, 
Thine endures the Winter long, 
Unimpair’d, and shrill and clear, 
Melody throughout the year. 


“Neither night nor dawn of day, 
Puts a period to thy lay.” 


Underlying this, of course, is that pathetic main idea 
of the poets that ‘‘life’s a short Summer.” Men and 
women are mere insects, ‘‘ the Summer swarm.” So the 
poets, whenever they meet with a beauty—the song of 
birds, the butterfly’s colors, the glow -worm’s spark, a 
flower in its prime-see in it that which is transient, 
futile, doomed. Both gayety and merriment have in 
verse melancholy significances; night, Winter, death, 
hold them in reversion. Let the grasshopper chirp ; it 
will die soon. 

A very different creature is the locust, ‘‘the scourge of 
Allah,” ‘‘ the army of the One God.” 


“A fire devoureth before them; and behind them a flame 
burneth; the land fs as the garden of Eden before them, and 
behind them a desolate wilderness ; yea, and nothing shall escape 
them. 

“Like the noise of chariots on the tops of mountains shall 
they leap, like the noise of a flame of fire that deyoureth the stub- 
ble, as a strong people sect in battle array.” 


Just as Job exhausted for all time to come the poetry 
of the impregnable majesty of an individual strength in 
his picture of Leviathan, so Joel, in the chapter of which 
I have quoted two verses, exhausts the poetry of the ir- 
resistible might of multitudes. No poet has ever bet- 
tered by a single thought the verses of Job, nor any after 
him added a force or a beauty to the lines of Joel. 

The locust has a sinister aspect in poetry—that of a 
multitudinons evil. 

They serve as a simile for anything that desolates or 
devours —“‘ Gaul’s locust host,” or any other enemy of 
Britain or of ‘‘ Freedom”; armies of all kinds; the min- 
ions of tyranny ; corrupt courtiers ; Jesuits. They are 


‘“tree-blasting,” ‘‘sky-clouding,” ‘‘ blackening all the 


ground,” ‘tin darksome clouds,” ‘‘ hosts that desolate 


the earth and dim the day,” ‘‘barb’rous millions,” 
‘greedy troops,” ‘‘endless legions on sounding wings,” 
“ thick-phalanxed as when plaguing Samarcand,” “dire 
with horrid swarms.” Nearly every poet, at one time or 
another, bas told ‘‘ what deeds of woe the locust can per- 
form”; but their language toils in vain after the con- 
suming, overwhelming reality such as the prophet saw it 
from the mountain-side in Palestine—‘‘a day of clouds 
and thick darkness—a great people and a strong.” 
Milton’s passage on the Plague is noble: 


‘© As when the potent rod 
Of Amram’s son, in Egypt’s evil day, 
Wav'd round the coast, up eall'd a pitehy cloud 
Of loensts, warping on the eastern wind, 
That c’er the realm of impious Pharaoh hung 
Like night, and darken’d all the land of Nile.” 


And Heber, too, rises to the theme : 


“The dreadful wand, whose god-like sway 
Could lure the locust from her airy way, 
With reptile war assail their proud abodes, 
And mar the giant pomps of Egypt’s gods.” 


But I do not know where else in poetry to look for an 
adequate reference to this terrific phenomenon of the lo- 
cust, the little insect which the Arabs grind up to make 
flour for cakes, yet compared with which the Cevastatin 
armies of man are benevolent agencies. : 

I have myself followed both. Where the army had 
passed, the villages were empty shells, the green crops 
had been cut down lest they should ripen, the melon- 
fields hacked to bits lest they should bear fruit, the wells 
befouled with the carcasses of dead beasts. Fire had 
been there, and the fury of swords. And yet there was 
greenness left, and, though of a poor sort, gleanings for 
animals. The injury done was not intolerable ; the land 
was habitable. In the other case there had been neither 
brand nor blade, and no malevolence. And yet there 
was nothing left, neither for the camel searching the tops 
of the mimosas nor for the mule sniffing for herbage be- 
tween the stones on the ground. The earth was shaved 
close. The bushes were more bare than in midwinter. 
The only well we found stank to the skies with a fath- 
om's depth of dead locusts. It was the difference be- 
tween discomfort and starvation, mischief and ruin. And 
Joel says, ‘‘ The appearance of them is as the appearance 
of horses ; and as horsemen, so shall they run.” The 
translation probably is in error, and, I should think, 
should read, ‘‘And their coming is as the coming of 
horsemen,” ete. Their passing was like the rush of in- 
finite cavalry at a distance, the air all rattling with har- 
ness and glinting with sparks of silver and -steel and 
searlet. ‘‘ And the Lord shall utter His voice before His 
army ”’—that voice of the whirlwind with which Jehovah 
spoke in the desert to Moses ; the voice of Nature is real, 
earnest, indisputable and authentic. 


Lasr Winter, at a dinner- party, Tamberlik said to a 
lady sitting next to him: ‘‘I have had all the joys and 
triumphs in my life; I have been young, I have been 
handsome, I have been a tenor, and I have been a Rus- 
sian colonel.” It is quite true that the late Czar, on the 
prayer, we believe, of the Grand Duchess Constantine, did 
grant him the rank of colonel in the Russian Army. 
The right to wear the uniform that went with the grade 
removed barriers of etiquette, and enabled him to sit on 
equal terms at supper-tables with Imperial personages. 
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THE COACHMAN TELLS THE STORY. 


““T HAVE A CHILL, JOHN,’ HE SAID, HALF WILDLY, ‘AND ALL THE MORNING A PAIN IN THE BACK OF MY HEAD AND LOINS. 
YOU KNOW WHAT THAT MEANS, JOHN. AH, MY GOD!’” 


THE COACHMAN TELLS THE STORY. 


By Mrs. NorA MARBLE, 


My skin is black, to be sure, but that signifies little in 
the present instance. In fact, it never has signified much 
to me, possessing as I do a good education, refined man- 
ners, and an air which the madame, my mistress, says is 
trés distingué. 

Indeed, I have often contrasted myself with the sons 
of some of the families with whom I have lived, and 
found to my own satisfaction that those gentlemen suf- 
fered immeasurably by the comparison —the master as 
well as the sons, I may admit, as well. 

I said madame, my mistress, just now, but all the 
same I have never felt my position to be a menial one, 
and least of all in the household of which I am at pres- 
entamember. On the contrary, I have deemed myself 
very nearly second in importance to Dr. Britton himself 
—though I may speak of him as ‘‘ master” through these 
pages —since, for several years, I have ridden daily by 
his side, had full knowledge of every patient before 
whose door I waited, and knew the course of treatment 
pursued in each and every case. 

The doctor, as you may infer, was one of the medical 
faculty, given to loquacity, overfond of talking, nay, 
boasting, of his knowledge of medicine; how he differed 
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in treatment from Dr. So and So, how many victims of 
other physicians’ unskillfulness he had been instrumental 
in saving, etc., ete. 

His confidence naturally flattered and endeared me to 
him, at the same time fostering within me a great desire 
for the study of medicine. Indeed, I took as much in- 
terest in his patients as did he, and never failed to jot 
down in my morocco-covered note-book, daily, their sev- 
eral complaints, the symptoms of various diseases — es- 


' pecially fevers—and the mode of treatment to be pursued 


in each. 

Dr. Britton was an exceptionally handsome man, with 
a fine, almost soldierly bearing, and a taking way with 
him which helped him much in his practice—especially 
among women. 

From them he received many a foolish summons, I as- 
sure you, and I soon got to know pretty well the meaning 
of the smile which often curved his lips as he left the 
house of Mrs. A——, or Miss B——, and sprang into the 
carriage. 

“Anything serious, sir ?” I’d say, as I always did, just 
to set him talking. 

“Oh, no,” he'd answer, with a laugh; ‘‘nothing at all 
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the matter, John—nothing at all,” and the twinkle in his ] 
fiue eye was enough to let me know that their only ail- 
ment was ‘‘ vanity,” and so I wrote it in my book. 

My mistress was a pale, washed - out looking little 
woman, with no beauty to speak of, except a pair of 
pansy-like eyes, large, and innocent and sweet-looking as 
a child’s. 

She had a fine education, however, and was somewhat 
cf a writer— mostly religious articles for the papers, 
though she had written a book, much talked of at the 
time, I believe, called the ‘‘ Gates of Jasper.” But some- 
how the doctor never seemed proud of his wife at all, and 
took not the slightest interest in her work, while she — 
well, I believe she actually worshiped him. 

You could see that by the way her eyes lightened when 
he looked at her, and the tender, sweet, absorbing look 
which came into them while he talked about—well, him- 
self and patients mostly. 

I have often wished he would show some mark of af- 
fection for her before the servants, for they, as well as I, 
marked his indifference, and agreed that the rumor must 
be true which said the doctor had married his wife only 
for the money she brought him, and the practice of her 
father, who bad been a successful physician, and whose 
assistant Dr. Britten had been in his later years. 

Still, no blame could be attached to the master, as I 
could see, for she had everything else that goes to make 
up the happiness of women, and, as I used to say to the 
servants, ‘‘ Love must go where it’s sent ; you can’t drive 
it”—whicl: fact always settled the business in my own 
mind, if it didn’t in theirs. . 

One day iu carly Spring a handsome carriage stopped 
at our door. <A haughty-looking footman descended, re- 
ceived his orders from some one within—a lady, I imag- 
ined, though I couldn't see distinetly—and, with a stately 
air, ascended the steps. 

““Would the doctor be kind enough to call that even- 
ing at No. — Fifth Avenue ?” 

The doctor, in his office at my right, heard, and by a 
nod of his head assented, so I replied, in my stateliest 
manner, that ‘he would do himself that honor.” 

We found No. — Fifth Avenue, of course, to be a 
sombre palace of brown-stone—only a trifle grander than 
its neighbors —whose massive doors swung open to admit 
the doctor ere he had well alighted. 

He made an unusually long eall, for the first, and when 
at last lic did take his place beside me, seemed thought- 
ful and preoeeupied—so much so that he failed to lear, 
or disregarded my usual question. 

“It’s a serious case,” I thought, ‘and puzzles him.” 

We called again the next day, and the next, and for 
many days thereafter. Sometimes in the morning, but | 
oftener in the evening, which latter was an unusual pro- 
ceeding upon his part, except in critical cases—from 
which fact I inferred that the case bafiled him as much, 
perhaps, as his manner did me, for I could not fail to 
mark the flush which mantled his face, nor the tremor 
which seized his hands, when we halted in front of that 
mansion, nor the peculiar light in his eyes when he 
sprang into the carriage again. 

It puzzled me at first where I had met with that look 
before—certainly not in the doctor's eyes—until I recol- 
lected the expression which filled his wife’s whenever her 
glances fell upon her husband's face, and I marveled all 
the more. 

At last IT grew restless, and felt a sense of irritation 
which mergea into anger at the length of these visits, so | 
one day I resolved to break the reserve which had been 
growing up between us. 1 
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“Td consult another physician, sir,” I said, as we 
drove off. 

‘Another physician ?” he repeated, as though not ta- 
derstanding. 

“Yes,” I said, coolly. ‘‘I'm sure the case must be be- 
yond yon, sir, from the time it occupies your attention. 
I notice the neighbors are thinking so, too,” I added. 

“The neighbors !” he repeated again, frowning slightly. 

“Yes, the neighbors. I notice several ladies watching 
for your coming, in the adjoining houses, who mark your 
goings in and comings out.” 

He muttered something under his breath very like an 
oath, but all the same, his lips remained sealed conceru- 
ing that one patient. 

After a pause I tried again. 

‘*T suppose it’s consumption, sir ?” I said —“ an insidi- 
ous, lingering disease.” 

He started out of a reverie. 

“Yes,” he said, looking straight before him, ‘an in- 
sidious disease ;” and then he smiled, as though some- 
thing pleased him. 

About this time I noticed he grew colder and colder 
toward his little homely wife, which she marked too, and 
a wistful look crept into her eyes which made my heart 
ache. My sympathies were all with her, which was nat- 
ural, since I felt myself ill-used too, and I resolved to be 
her faithful servant and friend, which I have been, and 
shall always be to the end. 

After that last conversation, Dr. Britton conceived an 
unusual sympathy for the horses, and only on an urgent 
call would he permit them to be used after dark. Not- 
withstanding which, the doctor had a ‘‘ patient or two” 
to call upon almost every evening, or, rather, that is the 
reply he made to his wife when she pleaded for more of 
lis company. 

I suspected it was that one patient alone which en- 
gaged his attention — for my book recorded none left 
unvisited that day—so one night I followed in the wake 
of the doctor, my master, saw him ascend the steps of 
No. — Fifth Avenue, and with a key which he withdrew 
from his pocket open the door, enter, and close it be- 
hind him. 

I stood for a moment lost in astonishment, then turned 
about and hurried home. In my note-book that night I 
wrote one word opposite that number which had so long 
remained blank—that one word expressed the malady ; 
upon the line reserved for treatment I wrote two words—. 
“Nous verrons.” 

“An insidious disease,” I muttered, “which may exd 
fatally. Truly an insidious disease.” 

And then—well, then I made the acquaintance of that 
footman—that stately footman—whose nod I had gravely 
returned day after day from the portals of No, — Fifth 
Avenue, 

Many weeks elapsed cre I gained his confidence to any 
extent, so wary and so faithful was he to the family he 
seryed. Well paid, well fed, light duties; these could 
not fail to insure his reticence—even lad he not been 
so by nature. But, in truth, he had little to tell. 

The doctor's patient was an old gentleman suffering 
with rheumatic gout, which for months and months had 
tied him to his room and sometimes his bed; an old 
gentleman nearly eighty years of age. 

“An old gentleman !” I exclaimed, incredulously, ‘‘ Not 
a young and blooming miss, eh ?” 

The footman eyed me for a moment with a queer smile 
about his lips, which vanished in an instant, however, as 
he answered, gravely : 

‘«There are no sons or danghters in our establishment. 
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The family of the establishment consists of the old master 
and mistress alone.” 

*“Indeed,” I said, feeling myself bafiled. ‘ No visit- 
ors, eh ?” 


**None,” he answered, ‘‘but—but the doctors, which 
' No, — Fifth Avenue, for they were all closed—the Coor 


we change from time to time ;” and again I caught that 
qneer smile, which instantly vanished. ‘Old people, 
you know, get queer notions in their heads,” he added, 
‘‘and—and—are very suspicious.” 

“Yes,” I assented, not thinking much about what he 
was saying. 

**And so we change our doctors very often,” le con- 
cluded, ‘‘sometimes to please the mistress, aud some- 
times to please the cold man.” 

That night the doctor went ort as usual, and for many 
succeeding nights, but made only occasional visits to No, 
— Fifth Avenue, in the day-time. He grew younger, it 


seemed, every day, and snatches of song broke from his | 


lips as we rode through the streets, while he grew care- 
less about his patients and lost interest in cases which 
once gave him much concern. 

Then it followed that, one evening, just before dinner, 
there was a sharp ring at our door-bell. I answered it. 
There stood my friend, the footman, with a note, which 
he handed me without speaking a word, and departed. 

The doctor opened it carelessly, but turned white and 
red by turns as he read the few lines which I was sharp 
enough to see it contained. 

“The old dotard !" he muttered. ‘‘ He only hastens the 
end. The end—the end,” he kept repeating, walking 


restlessly up and down the study, now smiling, now | 


frowning as he walked. 

After that, we stopped no more at the mansion on 
Fifth Avenne, and the doctor made no more visits in 
tle evening. We never failed to pass there, however, 
and the doctor always searched every window, with a 
hungry, eager look, seeing something often that brought 
a smile to his lip and that light in his eye which I have 
before mentioned. 

I don’t know if the doctor received any other letters 


by mail from that house, but no more came by that foot- | 


man, I know, and so I judged that one letter had notified 
the doctor that his visits were no longer required. 

It wasn’t long after that, when one day we received a 
summons to attend a patient but lately arrived frora Ha- 
yana. 

The day was warm and sultry,'a ‘‘ muggy” July day, 
and the doctor looked tired and heated and anxious when 
lie stepped into the carriage again. 

** Anything serious, sir ?”’ I inquired, as usual. 

“T don’t know, Jobn,” he answered —‘‘T don't quite 
kuow, but I’m afraid it’s a case of. ” Here he stopped, 
and seemed to think better of what he was going to say. 

The next day we went to the same house twice; then 
other doctors came and consulted with master, and they 
nll looked anxious and half frightened when they came 
out. 

After that we called there no more. 
to ask the doctor why. 

“The patient is in the pest-louse !” he answered, see- 


Then I made bold 


ing there was no need of keeping the secret longer, for I | 
found the papers that evening teeming with the news of | 


how the stranger had been carried down to the lonely 
hospital by the river, a victim of a scourge whose very 
name sufficed to blanch the ruddiest cheek. 


Like an electric flash, through the great city, rang the | 


terrible ery : 
Yellow fever ! 


Victim after victim followed. ‘The pestilence spread- 


ing —still spreading !’ ran the head-lines of the dailies ; 
panie seized upon the town, and hundreds on hundreds 
fled the infected city. 

Ove night my master went out immediately af'er Cin- 
ner, and after that he no more seanned the windows of 


nailed over. The inmates had fled. 
I marveled that my mistress remained, and hinted as 


|} much to my master, 


“She is in no danger of infection,” he answered, 
coolly ; ‘‘she takes every precaution, and besides, she 
desires to share my peril, as a loving wife should.” 

There was uo softening of the voice as he said this, no 
tenderness of eye or lip, so I said no more. 

All the same, I trembled for my gentle mistress. I had 


; nothing to fear from the yellow spectre, whose dread 


shape I had met and vanquished on its last visit to tho 
Southern coast—only for her, so fragile, so unable to 
cope with disease. 

I noticed with pleasure, after that, low solicitous ho 
himself began to grow with regard to his wife, how. anx- 
jously he examined her face upon ovr return every day, 
how careful he was to change his clothing before seeking 
ler presence --all of which I retailed to the servant or 
two left, in order to prove how mistaken we had been 
concerning his love for our mistress. 

Then one day, late in the afternoon, he drove out alone. 
He had a package when he came in, quite a large one, 
which he declined to let me take from his lands. 

He was very pale, I noticed, at dinner that night; 
every sound seemed to startle him, and T thought o 
shiver ran through his frame whenever his wife’s voico 
fell upon his ear. 

“There are properties in the pillow, dear,” he said, 
presently, ‘‘which I have placed upon your bed, that 
will prove beneficial to you during the epidemic. It juss 
occurred to me to-day,” he added, half under his breath. 

The dear little woman’s face brightened as she aroso 
from ler chair and gratefully kissed his forehead. 

“You are so thoughtful,” she murmured, tears of joy 
in her voice. ‘‘ How good you are!’ 

‘*Never mind all that,” he said, impatiently, turning 
his eyes away from her loving face, ‘‘ but pour me a cup 
of tea, please.” 

How his hand shook as he earried it to his lips ! andI 
noticed, too, that he set it down almost untasted. 

The next morning mistress did not appear at breakfast 
—indisposed, her maid said—and so we drove away as 
usual, without the doctor asking any more questions, or 
visiting his wife even. He seemed nervous and preoccu- 
pied, and I jndged he did not feel well himsel!, having 
passed, as he said, a sleepless nig. 

We turned back earlier than usual that day ; J never 
saw him so anxious and feverish to get home before. 

‘*He is worried over mistress,” I thonght. ‘* God 
bless him !” and T felt a tightening at my throat, anda 
feeling half pleasure, half pain about mv heart. 

Mistress met him as usual in her qnict, sweet way, but 
I noticed he trembled from head to foot, and a gloom 
spread over his fuce as he examined hers - jast as though 
he was disappointed at seeing it look so bright. 

“In good health and spirits,” she langhed, in answer 
to his gaze, ‘tand hungry. Come, lt us have lunch- 
eon.” 

The doctor’s teeth chattered as he sank into the near- 
est chair. 

“T have a chill, John,” he said, half wildly, ‘and al 
the morning a pain in the back of my head and loins. 
You know what that means, John. Ah, my God ‘” The: 
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he turned his eyes upon his wife's frightened face, and, 
in a hollow voice, said: ‘‘ Ah, the irony of Fate!" and all 
day long, and all night long, in his fever, he kept re- 
peating those words: ‘‘The irony of Fate! the irony of 
Fate !” 

And well he might, for that pillow upon which he had 
destined her head to repose—that pillow which he had 
declared beneficial—that pillow of one from whose dying 
lips: had poured the black flood on whose bitter waters 
had gone out love and hope and life—that pillow from the 
pest-house itself, had been placed upon his own bed, by 
direction of his loving, unsuspecting wife ; so desirous 
was she that her beloved should reap the benefit of those 
saving properties himself. 

And thus the grave he had dug for her yawned and 
swallowed him up instead, for upon that infected pillow 
had he lain the long night through, all unconscious of 
the grim shape that hovered above him—that grim shape 
with long, yellow, skeleton-like arms ; deep, eyeless sock- 
ets, in which burned a yellow flame; a grinning skull, 
whose yellow teeth gnashed themselves in anticipation 
of a feast; 


feeling for which I could never account, I turned the 
knob of the door. It yielded. I entered the house. 

A sound of voices above, broken by a sob or two, met. 
my listening ear. I ascended the stairs, but halted at an 
open door directly off the landing. There, upon a lux- 
urious bed, lay the form of an old man, gaunt, gray, 
shriveled—evidently in the last throes of dissolution. 

Several persons were grouped about the bedside, but 
above his pillow stood one whose matchless face and 
superb form made even me, black though I am, thrill 
with admiration. She looked upon the dying man with 
dry eyes, without a sob in her throat, without a tremor 
of feeling through het whole frame. 

A figure ia the background advanced toward me. It 
was my friend, the footman. 

‘‘A message for your igecacee dl I whispered, wonder- 
ing which was she. 

The lady by the pillow raised her eyes, recognized me, 
turned deadly pale, and said, “Bor me ?” 

I was stunned for 1 moment, but catching that quiet 
smile on the footman’s lip, I made no sign, but advanced 

and present- 
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fever-heat subsided, leaving the patient, as is usual, weak ,; note and read. With a shriek of mortal terror she flung 


and painfully nervous—a critical time, in which he would 
be subject to immediate relapse from any sudden shock, 
excitement or exposure to cold, It was then, when we 
two were alone, that the doctor asked for pencil and 
paper. 

Slowly and painfully he wrote a few words, folded and 
directed. 

**You can reach her in a few hours,” he whispered. 
‘Give that note only into her own hands. She will as- 
suredly come with you.” Then, as though talking to 
himself, he added: ‘I shall look upon her face and live 
—the face of my beautiful one.” 

**She ?” I muttered on my way to the train —‘‘ she ?” 
And I felt, with a sense of anger, that the footman had 
fooled me, after all. 

My destination was Newport, and the villa to which I 


was directed bore every outward appearance of wealth | 


and elegance, but a solemn hush seemed to rest on every- 
thing. Only the gentle swaying of the rich lace curtains 
at an open window above gave any indication of life 
within. 

Overcome with a sudden timidity, I but faintly pulled | 
the bell. 


There was no response. Then, impelled by a 


it from her. ‘‘ Yellow fever!’ she cried. ‘Dr. Britton 
dying of yellow fever! Horrible, horrible !” 

And then—well—then there came a sound from the 
bed like derisive laughter, a gasp or two, a vain clutch- 
ing of the long, bony hands, and all was over with my 
lady’s husband. 

And so I returned to my master alone as I came, with 
no word, no loving message from those beautiful lips— 
for which he had dared so much—to comfort him. 

I have always felt glad it was so; glad that my little 
pale, loving mistress never knew the nature of my errand 
--never knew the treachery of the man over whose pillow 
she leaned, whose dying eyes she closed, whose memory 
she mourns to this day. 

Often and often do I turn to that leaf in my note-book 
in which, opposite the No. — Fifth Avenue, I had writ- 
ten that one word—Love, and beneath which, with calm 
prescience, followed the two words—Nous verrons. 

Well, we lave seen, for there is but little more to tell, 

Out of the doctor's eyes, when I entered his room, died 
! the light of hope, of expectancy. 

I had returned alone! He searched my face. The tale 
it told was enough, 
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The relapse, so dreaded in all such eases. fiiowed, An 
increase of temperature; higher, higher, rapidly rises | 
the pulse. Then convulsions, and at last that black Sow, 
dyed with the waters of death. 

A shuddering horror dropped my 1.2: 
knees, 

Twilight was falling, 


‘ress upoa ker | 


#, and the night-cluuds trailed low, 
like banners drooping. All day led the wan clouds 
threatened rain; now a peal of thunder broke and 
crashed very near; a flash of lightning blazed broad over 
that kneeling figure, over that convulsed mass upon the 
Led. Down washed the rain; the clonds through all 
their blackness turned deadly pale as ifin terror. The | 
forked, slant bolts pierced and split them asunder; the 
red zigzags lit up all with a lurid fire. 

The silence in the room remained nib: 
the praycrful sobs cf the knecling woman. 

“ Master!’ I said, presently, bens ing low to citch a 
¢limpse of his face in the gloom. ‘ Master !" 

Vain the eall, vain the sols, vain the prayer. 

A fl sh at that instant iluminated tle room, the bed, 
motionless figure upon it: 


cken save by | 


“And yellow death lay on his face, 
And a smile that was not human 
Told that he was dead.” 


CWAIN GLYNDWYR’S PARLIAMENT 
HOUSE, DOLGELLY. 

Aw old house near the Ship Hotel, Dolgelly, las been 
connected by tradition with the assembling of Owain 
Glyndwyr’s Parliament in 1404, on the occasion of his 
alliance with the French King, Charles V. The Duild- 
ing stood on one side of a court-yard reached from the 
main street of Dolgelly by a narrow passage. Doubts 
may be reasonably entertained of the accuracy of the 
tradition, yet it was a remarkably characteristic speci- 


| yelabilitation of historical characters has begun. 


men of mediswval Welsh domestic architecture. The 
tketch we reproduce was made in 1871, when efforts were 
put forth to preserve the ancient landmark. 
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By WALTER EpGar McCann, 


Cruratn characters secm to rest under the ban of his- 
tory, and to sufver for faults and failings long after they 
themselves Lave passed away. If some one would write 
the Liosraphies of the men and women of all countries 
thes ccudemned, it would make an unique and most in- 
teresti_ g volume. <A bright and brilliant company, for 
the most part, would they form — genius, originality of | 
inind, beauty of person and picturesqueness of bearing, 
in many instances, the distinguishing traits. Almost 
cvery country has produced some striking individuality 
of this sort —a name linked with, perhaps, one or two 
grat virtues, but with many blemishes, and cven some- 
times with crimes. 

History is responsible for much unjust condemnation— 
sweeping aud vituperate—the explanation of which un- 
fairness philosophers have pointed out. Biography too 
soon after the subject has disappeared from the stage of } 
life is nearly «lways unreliable. Partisanship clouds the 
visioa of writers who live near the times of which they 
attempt to make a record. Then, too, a potent factor in 
influencing the tone of certain annals is popular feeling 
and tradition. There are men and women whom the 
world has condemned to the abode of the lost, and who, ! 


> 


_— 


so far as the mass of minds, which comprise the unthink- 
ing, go, will never be redeemed ; notwithstanding later 
investigators have shown that the charges against these 
characters were in a great degree mythical and without 
foundation, 

This las been so far recognized, that lately a general 
The 
lives of the traditional villains of memoirs and annals 
have leen re-examined, and students, carried away by 
enthusiasm, or anxions to attract attention by originality 
or eccentricity of view, have wholly reversed the ver- 
dict of contemporary judges. Men and women hitherto 
thought among the wickedest of the human race have 
been rescued from the infamy of preceding biography, 
aud lave been made ont in some instances almost an- 
eelic. Judas, Nero, Henry VIII. and Benedict Arnold 
have all Lad their apologists ; while, on the other hand, a 


‘short {ime ago, a writer of biography declined to under- 


take a true life of Washington, which should show the 
first Presicent as he really was, on the ground that any 
writer so doing would be pilloried to universal contempt. 

There is a certain mean, and the most difficult task of 
tle biographer is to arrive at what is a just and proper 
estimate of the character of his subject. Perhaps no man 
was ever cither so good or so bad as he has been depicted. 
A true portrait, even in photography, is impossible, and 
is equally so in words. Experience of human nature 
teaches us that mankind are so variously made up, that 
too many factors are to be considered to lead us to expect 
that the personality of any one will ever be actually de- 
picted. The most faulty of all books dealing with the 
history of individuals are autobiographies, and the more 
frank they appear to be, the more likely are we to be 
deceived. Those which are called ‘ Confessions” are, 
perhaps, the most deceptive of all. 

Aaron Burr during a great part of his life, and for many 
years aftcr his death, was widely hated. The closing 
years of his career were passed, to a considerable degree, 
in obscurity and contempt. In the popular imagination 
he stood almost beside Arnold. A dark and wicked plot- 
ter he was supposed to be, a conspirator by nature, pos- 
sessed by a selfish and unprincipled ambition, a destroyer 
of the sanctity of the household, and with no thought 
throughout his long life but his personal aggrandizement. 
While Burr was probably by no means a good man, this 
picture is not a just one. Sinister qualities he had, but 
also others, redeeming and even noble. 

His love for his danghter Theodosia was, perhaps, the 
one unselfish parsion of his life. It is somewhat difficult 
to conceive in a man of his peculiar temperament a feel- 
ing so strong as this for a child; it was almost the same 
with Byron, who, on one occasion, said that he could not 
imagine what intense parental affection was like, and yet 
when his little Allegra died it is stated that he was almost 
erazed. He secluded himself, and did not eat or drink 
for days, 

Burr never lad the advantage of parental training, los- 
ing both father and mother in his third year. There was 
only one other child, his sister Sarah, who afterward be- 
eame the wife of Judge Tappan Reeve, of Connecticut. A 
handsome estate was divided between the two children, 
and the possession of pecuniary independence may have 
had no little to Cowith Burr’s headstrong and ungoverna- 
ble character afterward. All his life he displayed fearless- 
ness and impatience of authority. When only ten years 
old he ran away to New York with the purpose of going 
to sea. When on the ship, seeing his uncle approaching, 
he climbed to the topgallantmast - head, nor would he 
descend until a treaty had been arranged by which he 
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was to eseapo punishment. There appeared, too, even 
in his earliest yonth, mnch of that implacable resolution 
which was so marked a trait throughout his after life. 
I'rom his small form azd youthful appearance it was 
deemed impossible for him to compete with the others ; 


but he determined that nothing should be a barrier, and — 
he studied from sixteen to eighteen hours a day, even | 


denying himself sufficient food at meals because it seemed 
to make him stupid. His was a restless, inquiring spirit 
which allowed nothing to pass without investigation, so 


| 


him full credit. When he finally left the army, in 1779, 
his health was shattered, and few thought that he would 
live much longer. 

Now follows the brightest portion of his career, and the 
phase which, in estimating the character of the man, 
must be diligently considered. In January, 1782, he was 
admitted to the Bar in Albany, and the following July 


‘he marricd Mrs. Prevost, the widow of a British officer, 


that when a religious revival occurred an immense curi- | 


osity was aroused in him regarding a future life and sal- 
vation, and he read and asked questions and thought 
with an absorbing passion. Some of his essays at school, 
particularly one on ‘‘The Passions,” are, in the light of 
luis later career, of a most singular character. At this 
time he slept but five or six honrs a day. 

Whatever may be said of Burr, he made a brave and 
brilliant soldier. The battle of Lexington first awakened 
the military ardor. He flew to the history of wars, and 
to works on engineering and tactics, and in July, 1775, 
we find him on his way to join the American army. But 
he was disappointed ; he found it an undisciplined or- 


ganization, in whose ranks the achievement of great deeds | 


would be almost impossible. Sick at heart, all was un- 
certainty with him, when he heard of the sceret expedi- 
tion to Quebec, to be undertaken by Colonel Arnold. 
The idea fired his imagination, and he determined to 
join the enterprise. The design was to penetrate Canada 
about one hundred miles below Montreal, proceeding to 
the Kennebec River, and thence through the wilderness 
between the St. Lawrence and the scttled parts of Maine. 
It was a frightful march, but Burr bore its hardships 
well. Later, we find him taking part in the attack upon 
Quebec, which was made one bitter December morning 
in a snow-storm. By the discharge of a cannon General 
Montgomery and every officer about him was killed, ex- 
cept Captain Burr, a circumstance that, with his fatal- 
istic ideas, must have impressed the young man. It was 
soon afterward that he was made brigade-major. 

In May, 1776, we find him at Washington's headquar- 
ters in New York, in the very house afterward owned by 
Burr on Richmond Hill. Washington never liked Burr, 
nor did Burr have any great admiration for the first 
President. The illustrious Virginian, with his penetrat- 
ing estimate of men, and his own single - mindedness, 


distrusted him. Their intercourse was constrained, and | 


the end was that Burr was appointed ai!-de-camp to 
General Putnam, who then had his headquarters in a 
brick house at the corner of Broadway and the Battery. 

It was at this time that an incident occurred which 
throws a singularly illustrative light upon Burr's sus- 
picious and intriguing disposition. In the family of 
General Putnam there was a beautiful and unfortunate 
girl, Miss Moncrieffe, the daughter of a British officer, 


\ 


and it is said that the great calamity of her life she owed | 


to the young American officer. It is quite certain that 


she was passionately in love with lim, and that he pro- | 


fessed to respond. Suddenly it occurred to his crafty 
mind that she might be a spy for the British, and with- 


out a word to her, he quietly communicated his susypi- | 


cions to his commander, and had her sent away. She 
bewailed the fate which separated her from the hero of 
her girlish romance, never dreaming that the severance 
liad been brought about by his contrivance. 

Burr’s services at arms must ever be held in grateful 
remembrance. He was a man of undaunted courage and 
tremendous endurance, for which even Washington, who 
thought him wholly destitute of moral principle, gave 


whom he had met during the stirring times of his service 
in the field. This match is one of those odd occurrences 
which are so often seen in the enchanted and whimsical 
world cf love and matrimony. The widow was not only 
older than Burr, but had several children. We could 
fancy a young man, if not handsome, at least acknowl- 
edged to be the most fascinating personage of his day, 
to Le captured only by some beautiful and all-conquer- 
ing young girl. Burr's conquests among the fair scx 
were innumerable. Undoubtedly his base and treacher- 
ous conduct to the many who trusted him is a dark spet 
on his character, and his utter lack of principle in this 
particular is thought to have produced in the mind of 
Washington that rooted dislike to him which was not con- 
cealed. Burr had something of the vanity which has 
generally been the weakness cf immoral men of his type. 
He enltivated the reputation of a vovd, and smiled with a 
seeret delight when he was reproved for his duplicity to. 
ward the eredulous snd weak. Vor fifty years he kept 
every line written to lim hy women, and after his death 
an immense mass of sentimental correspondence and 
souvenirs of by-cone and hapless romance met an appro- 
priate fate in the flames. 

Burr's power of fascination has heen acknowledged hy 
some who felt a genuine contempt for him. His presence 
scemed to exhale an «ura. An old lady, who had been 
very beautiful in her girlhood, some years ago related a 
singular acconnt of her only meeting with Burr. She 
avers that she was standing in a room, with her back to 
the door, when she became mysteriously conscious of the 
presence of another person, although she had nct heard 
asound. She turned, and saw a small but distinguished- 
looking man of middle age, not handsome, but with a pe- 
culiarly attractive mien. He addressed her in a low voice, 
and with a captivating smile, and while he talked she felt 
herself under a momentary and baleful spell. When he 
went away her heart beat with a sense of relief. Such is 
her story. Some one appearing presently told her that 
the person with whom she lad conversed was the famous 
Colonel Burr. 

Burr, who had conquered so many, succumbed never- 
theless to the British officer’s widow, and from his letters 
he seems to have been sincerely attached to her. He took 
a keen interest in her ebildren by Colonel Prevost, and 
devoted careful attention to their rearing. There is reason 
to believe that the twelve years he passed with his first 
wife were, all things considered, the happiest in his his- 
tory. If affection and sleepless solicitude for those de- 
pendent upon him constitute a good husband, Burr re- 
alized something almost ideal in this direction. His 
letters—never intended for the public eye, and written 
with the freedom of domestic contidence—speak in lofty 
and honorable tones for him, and go far to redeem the 
blemishes which otherwise stain the strange and romantic 
story of his life. 

At all events, this heartless and cynical man of the 
world, who accepted Fortune's buffets and rewards equally 
with a jaunty defiance, and was afraid of nothing, and 
made it the rule of his existence never to repine even 
under the heaviest disaster, yet allowed his affections 
to be so insnared, that when the threads were at length 
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suddeuiy und violently ruptured the shock was so terri- 
ble that he was never the same man again. 

Theodosia Burr, his daughter, was a woman of tremen- 
dons force of character—partly the effect of temperament 
and partly that of training. Her father idolized her. 
He had his own notions of what a woman should be, and 
their correspondence throws a curious and interesting 
light upon the discipline through which a young lady of 
that day, of good family and prospects, was compelled to 
pass. There was nothing of the triviality of occupation, 
and, for the most part, shameful waste of time, we see 
nowadays. There is, on the contrary, a Spartan severity 
in the course of preparation for the duties of after life 
which was the rule. 

Burr must have discovered Theodosia’s intellectual 
strength very soon, for we find that he began her train- 
ing early, and was unsparing in the curriculum which he 
designed and laid down. He saw that she was destined 
to be beautiful, and felt probably that she was intended 
for some exalted station, such as she afterward filled, and 
there was no point in either her physical or mental edu- 
cation that he neglected. Indulgence is not the true way 
to win love, and those parents make a grave mistake who 
dread to be severe in the exaction of tasks. Theodosia 
was naturally inclined, as we may perceive, to be a little 
idle and careless, and the accent of reproof is heard con- 
stantly in her father’s letters to her. 

On July 9th, 1791, when Theodosia was about nine 
years old, we find Mrs. Burr writing that she never will 
make progress with so many avocations. ‘‘ She begins to 
cipher. M. Chevalier attends regularly, and I take care 
that she never omits learning her French lesson. I be- 
lieve she makes most progress in this. M. St. Aivre never 
comes ; he can get no fiddler, and I am told his furniture 
has been seized by the sheriff. I don’t think that the 
dancing -lessons do much good while the weather is so 
warm. As to the music, upon the footing it now is, 
she can never make progress though she sacrifices two- 
thirds of her time to it. She must either have a piano- 
forte or renounce learning it.” 

Speaking with impatience of the claims upon the child’s 
time, Mrs. Burr writes : ‘‘ The only time she has to write 
is also the hour of general leisure, and when once she is 
interrupted there is no making her return to work.” On 
July 17th, Colonel Burr writes from Albany: ‘I hope 
Theo will learn to ride on horseback. Two or three hours 
a day at French and arithmetic will not injure her.” And 
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on the subject of arithmetic he says, in October, 1791 : 
“She was hurried through the different rules without 
having been able to do a single sum with accuracy. I 
would also wish her to be taught geography, if a proper 
master can be found.” On December 27th in the same 
year, the loliday season, he writes late at night after one 
of his fatiguing days at his profession : ‘‘I am cheered 
with your account of Theodosia. Kiss her a hundred 
times for me.” 

Some of these letters from Burr to his little girl are 
delightful, and show him in his best aspect. There is one 
especially so from Westchester, dated October 8th, 1792, 
in which he tells her how he was puzzled what French 
book to buy for her as a present, reminding her that it 
is not easy to find one proper and amusing. He says : 
“‘There are plenty of fairy tales, but nothing fit for an 
intelligent, well-improved girl of nine.” His letters in 
general are bright, animated and charming, and through 
every line there is to be discerned an anxious affection 
and solicitude. 

Burr went to the Senate in 1791, and was a most indus- 
trious and efficient member. Notwithstanding the press- 
ure of his engagements, we find that he still keeps up his 
correspondence with his wife and daughter. Tired out 
and vexed with the cares of his position, he yet found ' 
time to steal away and commune on paper with those at 
home, the sanctuary of his heart. We find these missives 
still playful, interesting and breathing devoted affection. 
In one there is a curious memorandum of what Theodosia 
was to learn, and he says earnestly that if he could be- 
lieve that she was to be a mere fashionable woman, of 
frivolity and vanity of mind, he would pray God to take 
her. ‘‘ But yet I hope by her to convince the world what 
neither sex appears to believe—that women have souls.” 

He bids her keep a daily journal for him, reproaches her 
when she fails to write, sometimes displaying a little irri- 
tation at her neglect. ‘‘And yet,” he says, ‘‘I would not 
haye you do your duty by authority and compulsion.” 


THEODOSIA BURR. 
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Her accounts of how she spends her time he reads over 
and over with an eager enjoyment, and criticises her 
spelling and the blemishes of her literary style. We even 
find him directing her what to eat—this, when she was 
twelve years old. ‘‘ But one dish,” he says ; ‘ plain roast 
or boiled, with little or no gravy or butter; and very 
sparingly of dessert or fruit; not more than half a glass 
of wine ; and if more of anything to eat or drink is offered, 
decline it. If they ask the reason, ‘Papa thinks it not 
good for me,’ is the best that can be given. Bread, but- 
ter and milk for breakfast.’’ Of her social intercourse, he 
instructs her that she must visit only those families which 
she has known him to visit, and the excuses he suggests 
when she finds herself in a difficulty are characteristic. 
‘“To young ladies you may pretend business or an en- 
gagement; avoid, however, giving any offense to your 
companions.” Here it will be observed that there is no 
compunction about the untruth—a point at which some 
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parents would hesitate. He even pays regard to the size 
of the paper upon which she writes, and entreats her to 
be careful of her penmanship. Among her daily tasks we 
find enumerated four pages of Lucian and the Greek 
yerbs.. In music she had the piano and the harp, and 
she had also her French and dancing. The French mas- 
ter was sometimes a little unpunctual, and Colonel Burr, 
trained to military exactness, directs that when he is not 
promptly on hand the colored man, Cesar, be sent for 
him. On September 16th, 1795, we find him writing: 
“Tell Mr. Mastel that all the time he can spare must be 
devoted to Latin ; that I have provided you witha teacher 
of French, so that no part of his attention might be taken 
off. ” 

A letter of September 17th, 1795, is in a vein of reproof. 
He scolds her for omitting a date, and for some lapse in 
politeness of which she had been guilty, and also alludes 
to her ‘‘awkward postures.” ‘‘ Your habit of stooping 
and bringing your shoulders forward on to your breast 
not only disfigures you, but is alarming on account of 


the injury to your health. The continuance of this vile 
habit will produce a consumption ; then farewell papa, 
farewell pleasure, farewell life!’ At the end he apolo- 
gizes for his severity, but asks her to read the letter twice. 
Every day she must ride horseback, a man servant always 
with her, and must translate two hundred lines of the 
Odyssey. - 

A curious passage, illustrating, perhaps, something of 
the duplicity of his own character of which he was so gen- 
erally accused, occurs in a letter written January 4th, 
1799. ‘There is nothing more certain,” he declares, 
“than that you may form what countenance you please. 
An open, serene, intelligent countenance, a little bright- 
ened by cheerfulness, not wrought into smiles or sim- 
pers, will presently become familiar, and grow into a 
habit. A year will certainly accomplish it. Avoid for- 
ever a smile or sneer of contempt; never even mimic 
them.” She is about going to a ball, and he counsels her 
to read over the noy- 
els of Madame d’Ar- 
blay (Frances Bur- 
ney), and to write 
him a description of 
the entertainment 


that author. 
These letters are 


interesting as giving us a glimpse of New York so- 
ciety in those early times, its ways and its habits; 
and they are still more so as portraying vividly to us 
the characters of Aaron Burr and his remarkable 
child. 

Tn the Spring of 1794 Mrs. Burr died, and in 1801 
Theodosia married Mr. Allston and removed to South 
Carolina ; and thus terminated the happiest portioy 
of Burr’s long and adventurous life. 

He was a lonely man with his home broken up, but 
never a melancholy or repining one. Always industrious, 
he threw himself into the work of his profession witl: 
more ardor than ever. He was a calm and persuasive 
speaker, his sentences short, pithy and argumentative. 
‘Though a person of slender and delicate make,” says 
Governor Livingston, ‘‘ to encounter fatigue he has 2 
heart of steel.” He speaks of himself, in one of his let- 
ters to Theodosia in her Southern home, as working till 
after midnight, and rising again at seven. His diet was 
scarcely anything more than bread and milk. ‘‘ For the 
dispatch of business,” says a writer, ‘‘in him were joined 
amazing talents to a consistency of mind that insures suc- 
cess in spite of every obstacle. He would receive no dis- 
couragement. What seemed to others impracticable only 
nerved him to fresh efforts.” 

The most terrible chapter in Burr’s life is the story of 
the duel with Hamilton. How it came about is familiar 
to all who have read American history, and the distress- 
ing thought in connection with it is how easily it might 


after the manner of 
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lave been averted. Neither participant really cared to 
fight ; judicious friends conld have reconciled the two 


men, or, at least, could have prevented the catastrophe | 


which followed their antagonism. Burr had no impres- 
sion that he would escape unhurt. On July 10th, 1sv4, 
the day before the meeting, he wrote to Theodosia, leav- 
ing her his papers aad directing -how his pictures and 
other property should be disposed of. A few days previ- 
ous her birthday had occurred, He gave a little dinner 
party, and had her portrait brought to the table, and 
drank her health. 

On July 4th, Burr and Hamilton met for the last time 
before the fatal enconnter under the heights of Wee- 
hawken. It was at the dinner of the Cincinnati. Hamil- 
ton, who had a pleasant though untrained voice, sang the 
song of ‘*The Drum,” a musical performance for which 
he had become somewhat noted. With a melancholy 
sweetness, and with spirit and dramatic effect, he sang 
it to the hushed table, the gentlemen sitting with their 
glasses before them, listening with that old-fashioned 
courtesy and enjoyment which distinguished the inter- 
course of our grandfathers ; and on the other side of the 
board, some distance down, sat Colonel Burr, watching 
the singer with a stern and pallid gaze. It was afterward 
remarked that Burr had looked at him throughout. 
What a picture could be made of this scene! 


Hamilton seems to have had a presentiment of his fate. | 


His letter to his family, written the night before, is very 
affecting. Burr also spent a considerable portion of the 
night in writing, and when he had finished immediately 


threw himself upon a sofa and sank into a deep sleep, 


The next morning, Wednesday, July 11th, 1894, the sun 


shining, the world in its loveliest aspect, they faced each | 


other on the dueling-ground. Burr fired at the word of 
command, and Hamilton rose in a enrions fashion upon 
his toes, stood for an instant, and then, with an appalling 
helplessness, fell headlong upon his face. The surgeons 
stepped quickly to his side, while Burr's seconds hurried 
him away. A little later a bulletin was put out at the 
principal coffee-house informing the town of what had 
oceurred. Consternation and horror sat on every face. 
The next day Hamilton died, and from that moment the 
name of Aaron Burr was one of infamy. 

He became a fugitive, and after a trial fled to England ; 
and over Europe he wandered, and led a life of singular 
excitement, constantly maintaining his correspondence 
with his daughter. In 1812 he returned to his native 
country penniless, and his first news was of the death of 
his grandson, to whom he was devotedly attached. The 
United States were now at war with Great Britain, and 
Theodosia’s husband was Governor of South Carolina. 
It was arranged that she shonld come North to see her 
father, and by the swiftest route, which would be by sea. 
There was a schooner named the Putriof, famous for her 
speed, and this was the vessel Theodosia chose for her 
voyage, which, it was caleulated, would not last longer 
than five or six days; and Mrs. Allston sailed December 
30th, 1812, accompanied by her physician and her maid. 
The vessel was never heard of again. A storm arose a 
few days afterward along the coast, and the Patriot is 
supposed to have gone down off Cape Hatteras. 

The suspense of Burr and Governor Allstou may be con- 
ceived, 
of the world, who had witnessed all kinds of human snf- 
fering, in battle and in peace, and who bad himself felt 
so much and grown callous—for months that firm heart 
and those nerves of steel were tortured. Daily he walked 
to the Battery and looked longingly over the water, still 
hoping for a glimpse of the missing sail. But it never 


For months tie agonized father, that strong man | 


‘came. Many and strange were some of the stories told 
of the vessel’s disappearance —one, that it lad been seized 
by pirates—bnt Burr felt the truth from the first moment 
when her absence awakened anxicty. He said that ‘he 

andl yet those who 


” 


felt severed from the human race, 
knew him saw him going about his business daily with 
an impassive countenance, as if he had not a eare, 
Theodosia was a remarkable woman, possessed of great 
beauty, spirit, wit and many accomplishments, and in the 
New York and South Carolina society of the day she shone 
with a starry brightness. The world was a blank to Aaron 
| Burr after her sad death, although he lived on for many 
years. He was, as we have said, a fatalist, and had a 
kind of elasticity of spirits that kept him up under the 
direst misfortunes. As time passed on, the stories about 
him grew blacker, and he was shunned, He died on 
Wednesday, September 14th, 1836, aged nearly eighty- 
one years. In height he was five feet six inches, well 
| formed and erect; his air was military and his mien 
lofty, in spite of his stature; his hair jet-black, and his 
manner polished and strangely fascinating. It is said 
that no other man in the country could wear his hat. 


THE ASCENT OF MOUNT 
ARARAT, 


(TRANSLATED “%Y P. J. Poporr, From THE NoTES oF THE Ics- 
SIAN GOVERNMEN! EXPEDITION, SPECIALLY FURNISHED FOR 
‘*Frank Lesuie’s PoputaR MONTHLY.”) 


“T beheld Ararat in all its amplitude of grandeur. From the 
spot on which I stood it appeared as if the hugest mountains in 
the world had been piled upon each other, to form this one sub- 
lime immensity of earth, and rock, and snow. TT. iey peaks of 
| its doublo heads roso majestically into the clear and cloudless 
heavens; the sun blazed brightly upon them, and the reflection 
sent forth a dazzling radiance equal to other suns. The feelings 
T experienced while looking on the mountain are hardly to be 
deseribed. My eye, not able to rest for any length of time on tho 
blinding glory of its summits, wandered down the apparently in- 
terminablo sides, till I could no longer trace their vast lines in the 
mists of the horizon, when an inexpressible impulse, immediately 
earrying my eyo upward again, refixed my gaze on the awful 
glare of Ararat; and this bewildered sensibility of sight being an- 
swered by a similar feeling in the mind, for some moments I was 
lost in a strango suspension of the powers of thought.""— Sir Robert 
Kerr Porte» 

Lasr August a successful ascent of Noah’s Mountain, 
the mighty Ararat, was made by a party of scientists un- 
der the auspices of the Imperial Russian Geographical 
Society. The party included a number of artists, and 
was headed by Protessors E. P. Kovalevsky and E. C. 
Markoff. 

The members of the expedition met at Tiflis, the cap- 
ital of the Caucasus, and thence proceeded together south- 
ward, by the post-road. On their way to the Biblical 
mountain they explored some points of geographical and 
historical interest, such as the Lake of Gokcha, Sevang 
Convent, New Bayazet, Etchmiadzin and Frivan. They 
traveled in the post-coaches from Tiflis to Erivan, a dis- 
tance of 250 versts, or about 170 miles, and from Erivan 
they proceeded on horseback. Wherever the explorers 
came npon a particularly beautiful view, or some object 
of great interest, they were tempted to halt in order to 
enable their artists to draw or photograph the scene. 
They soon discovered, however, that they would have to 
resist many such temptations ; for who does not know 
that for originality and picturesque interest the Caucasus 
may successfully vie with the finest spots of our globe ? 

On reaching the village of Araiykh, ten miles from the 
, foot of Ararat, the party stopped to make their final prep- 
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arations for the ascent. It had been decided to divide 


the party into two ; the one, under Professor Kovaleysky, | 
to climb the Lesser Ararat, while the other, headed b- 


Professor Markoff, undertook to reach the summit of the 
Greater Ararat. 
Tn his account, Professor Markoff says: ‘On August 


10th (O.S8.), at 4 p.m, we leit Aralykh, situated 2,500 fect | 


above the sea-level. Having passed the last row of 
houses, we plunged into the sandy valley by the road, 
covered with cobble-stones and sparse grass. On the 
rizht and the left, in the distance, were visible the tin: 
outlines of mountains. Turning backward, we distinctly 
saw, below us, the green gardens and orcherds which, 
like oases, dotted the immense valley of the Aras River. 
Directly before us rose proudly the gigantic Mount Ara- 
rat, with its snowy crown. At the very foot of the mount- 
ain a deep black ravine was seen. In that ravine, bearing 
the name of St. James, lies the immense Agurian glacier. 
This is the place where, in 1840, the memorable land- 
slide took place which turned the valley of Aras into 
a desert. The nearer we approached the mountain the 
more distinctly we saw the traces of destruction. Among 
the rocks that had been carried miles away from the 
mountain, we found some measuring fully 3,000 eubic 
feet ! So fearfully powerful was the muddy current.” 
Mr. Markoff here alludes, of course, to the frightful 
and destructive earthquake which took place in 1840. 
Formerly there stood on the spot mentioned the village 
of Aguri, surrounded by gardens and orchards, and in- 
habited by over 1,000 people. In the ravine, 2,300 fect 
above the village, was situated the Armenian Convent of 
St. James, and 1,000 feet above that, a chapel dedicated 
to the saint. The beauty and the mild air of the district 
made Aguri a favorite Summer resort of the richer in- 
habitants of the City.of Erivan. On the 20th of June, 
1840, dreadful shocks of earthquake were felt. 


ravine was closed, the convent and chapel disappeared, 
the village and the gardens which surrounded it were 
buried under the rocks, earth and ice, and all the inhab- 
itants perished. 

After the sunset, our travelers reached the Kurdish 
village established on the ruins of the ill-fated Aguri. It 
is called New Aguri, and its inhabitants apparently heed 
not the menace of the former catastrophe. The Russians 
found an excellent supper ready, and passed the night in 
a tent which they put up in an orchard. Early the next 
morning they resumed their travel, the path they took 
running along the very edge of St. James’s Ravine. 

‘Down in the ravine,” says Mr. Markoff, ‘‘ was an ice- 
field covered with stones and sand. At the bottom ran 
the Agurian spring, whose water, after the earthquake of 
1840, became muddy and disagreeable. St. James’s Spring, 
7,000 feet above the sea-level, gushes from underneath a 
rock. Under a stone cover are two small reservoirs. The 
water is clear and pleasant to the taste ; its temperature 
is 44.6° Fahr. Every Sunday the pious pilgrims from all 
over the Caucasus gather at the sacred spring. They 
light their tapers, pray, and drink the water which, as 
tuey believe, possesses miraculous virtues. They firmly 
believe, for instance, that St. James’s Spring water has a 
special power of calling forth pink starlings (‘Tarbi,’ in 
local parlance’, who devour grasshoppers. So, as soon 
as the grasshopper pest appears, the Armenians run to 
St. James’s miraculous fountain. But in order to pre- 
serve its power, one must not, on his way home, put the 
vessel on the ground, or indulge in any conversation. 
These precautions being observed, flocks of starlings will 


Great 
masses of mountain were thrown into the plain, the | 


| . sys 
mud-Amo-Ogly, in waiting. 


is not withont foundation, nuimerons observations hav- 
ing proved that the starlings misrate to that district 
exactly at the time the grasshoppers appear; and, be 
there the miraculous water or no, the birds will improve 
their opportunity.” 

From St. James’s Spring the explorers ascended to- 
ward fardar- Boulak, where the Kurds were already en- 
camped, and where the travelers intended to pass the 
next night. Toward evening they found the camp. It 
was situated in the valley between the Greater and the 
Lesser Ararat. The Russians found two tents put up 
for them, and their guides, Babé-Ahmed-Ogly and Mah- 
The guides were instructed 
to engage as many porters and horses as were necessary. 


| The travelers decided to ascend Ararat the next day. 


‘On the morning of the 12th,” writes Mr. Markoff, 
‘*we were pleased to see that the weather was favorable 
for our undertaking. The sky was clear, and the snowy 
crown of the giant before us was shining brightly. The 
indications were that the day would be warm and calm, 
and wind, particularly, was undesirable. Soon our horses 
were brought, and we moved in single file up the path 
leading toward the top of Noah's Mountain. At the 
height of 9,000 feet we passed the last Kurdish Sum- 
mer camp, where we bought a sheep for our dinner, 
which we intended to have a thousand feet higher up. 
At 10 a.m. we reached the point where we had to dis- 
mount, as the journey thenceforth could be made only 
on foot, The Cossicks gathered some dry dung and 
cooked our mutton in their own peculiar fashion — 
‘shashlyk.’ Our appetites being sharpened, we feasted 
merrily.” 

Meanwhile the porters, who had been lagging behind, 
caught up with the party. The distribution of tha bag- 
gage among the porters gave much trouble to the travel- 
ers, who were too considerate to resort to violenee, whilo 
the Kurds were too rude to comply at anything short 
of blows from their masters. No entreaty could induce 
any porter to take a pretty heavy felt rug, which was an 
indispensable piece of baggage, as the travelers could not 
sleep on the bare ground. 

‘““The tact of Mr. Popoff,” narrates Mr. Markoff, “ at 
length overcame the difficulty. He took the felt on his 
own shoulder and went on. ‘They will be ashamed that 
I carry it myself,’ he whispered to me, ‘and they will 
take it from me.’ And so it turned out.” 

The two parties now separated, Professor Koyalevsky 
with his company riding back, in order to explore the 
Lesser Ararat. 

Professor Markoff’s party consisted of fourteen men, all 
told. With him were Mr. M. I. Popoff, and Mr. C. V. 
Ivanoff, the artist ; Local Constable Manukoff, two guides, 
and cight porters. 

‘‘Now our route became very hard,” says Mr. Markoff, 
“being strewn with large rocks heaped in chaotic disor- 
der, With the assistance of steel-pointed alpenstocks, 
we could hardly follow our porters, who, with the bur- 
dens on their shoulders, jumped from one rock to an- 
other with the agility of mountain- goats. In half an 
hour we were compelled to rest. We halted at the spring 
of Aku-su (White-water), the pure and cold water of 
which delightfully quenched our thirst. Though we 
had now reached a height of over 10,000 feet, the tem- 
perature was high, the thermometer showing 80° Fahr. 

“The higher we went, the larger were the rocks in our 
way, and the steeper was the ascent. Panting for breath 
and freely perspiring, we had to listen to the end’ess 
chattering of our guide, Babd, who apparently tried his 


appear, and clear the field of grasshoppers. This belief | best to entertain us.” 
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1, General View of the Greater and the Lesser Ararat. 2. Summit of the Greater Ararat, with Line of Ascent, 3, Camp at Sardar-Boulak. 4. A Rest by the Way. 
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Knowing that Mr. Markoff’s fether occupied a very 
prominent post in the administration of the Caucasus, 
the diplomatic 
Kurd was entreat- 
ing the professor 
to procure for him 
a permit to carry 
arms—a_ privilege 
strictly forbidden 
to the Kurdish 
tribes. 

At 3:30 p.m. the 
party stopped for 
dinner. They had 
reached the height 
of over 12,000 feet. 
When the explor- 
ers began examin- 
ing their instru- 
ments, such as the chronometer, the pedometer, the 
barometer, etc., and discussing the distance they 
had yet to climb, Babé 
was transfixed with as- 
tonishment. 

“Tt is verily incredi- 
ble!’’ he exclaimed. 
“ How can you know 
the distance of a place 
which you have never 
before visited ?” 

At the height of about 
13,000 feet a snow-storm 
caught the travelers, 
who, however, found a 
safe. refuge under a 
huge overhanging rock. 
In ten minutes the storm 
was over, and the party 
resumed their laborious 
ascent. 

At 5:30 p.m. the ex- 
plorers found a level 
plateau, surrounded by 
rocks, and made up 
their mind to stop there 
for the night. The por- 
ters spread the felt rug 
on the ground, and 
Messrs. Markoff, Popoff 
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and Ivanoff threw themselves upon it with great delight. 
They were almost exhausted by their five-days climb. As 
there was no wood, and the spirit-lamp they had with 
them was too small to boil a kettle of water, the travel- 
ers had to be satisfied with a cold supper. Nor did they 
care much for food. In fact, they were not in condition 
to fully enjoy the glorious view that was spreading before 
them. 

“Even at the height of 12,000 feet,” says the Russian 
explorer, ‘‘I felt a peculiar headache. I experienced a 
sensation as if my head were squeezed in an iron ring. 
At the night-camp I felt a severe nausea. Mr. Popoff 
was also complaining of headache. As to Mr. Ivanoff, 
le was groaning the whole night. 

“Tt was long since the sun had hidden behind the 
distant mountains, and the dark veil of night began to 
spread over the peaks and vales. The full moon slowly 
rolled up from behind the dark summits, and suddenly 
revealed an enchanting picture. Backward on the height 
that seemed inaccessible gleamed brightly the silvery 
crown of the giant mountain, surrounded by a cluster of 
diamond-like stars. A small and almost transparent 
cloud floated like a veil, lingered for a moment, and then 
nelted away. In front of us, on the bright field of the 
sky, rose boldly the dark mass of the Lesser Ararat, 
with its shining snow-spots on its top. On the right 
were visible the delicate blue outlines of distant mount- 
ains ; and on the left, the silver thread of the Aras River 
wound gracefully through the immense valley. At our 
feet yawned a fearful, black abyss, and seemingly at its 
very bottom glowed a spark of fire. It was our friends, 
at Sardar-Boulak, preparing their supper. ‘ Wow differ- 
eut our lot is!'I could not help thinking. ‘There, far 
lelow, they are sitting on soft carpets laid in an excel- 
lent tent; their glasses are full of the exquisite Erivan 
wine, and hot, aromatic tea is served them. I would give 
anything fur a cup of that tea.’ And at the same time 
we were freezing under the open sky, tortured by fearful 
headache and nausea. And what had we in store for to- 
morrow ? Victory, or defeat ? Who conld tell if we 
should ever see our friends and relatives again? Per- 
haps our mangled bodies would rest forever at the bot- 
tom of some abyss, covered with stones and snow. 

‘Such were my gloomy thoughts during that weary 
night passed on Noah’s Mountain. Again, I could not 
help recollecting that last year two Englishmen, with a 
Swiss guide, had perished while attempting to ascend 
Kazbeck ; and other accidents that had taken place were 
continually crowding my brain. The solemn words of 
the superstitious Prior of the Sevang Convent echoed 
in my ears. ‘You cannot ascend Ararat !' he told us, on 
hearing of our plan. ‘No man ean do it. 
not permit any mortal to reyeal His secrets !’ 
sleepless night ! 
fears, and the groans of my comrade were heart-rend- 
ing.” 

Toward morning the travelers slept a little, and when 
they awoke they found their Jourka: (sheep-skin mantles) 
covered with snow, and the thermometer showing 25° 
Falr. And that in Angust, in hot Armenia ! 

On August 13th, at 5 a.m, they resumed their journey, 
though not feeling in first-rate form. Four porters were 
left behind with the most bulky things. Besides the in- 
struments and two rifles, the explorers took only neces- 
sary clothes and food, Soon the party reached the line 
of eternal snow on Ararat, which was at 13,500 feet. 
There stretched before them a smooth, shining, rocky 
plane, with an inclination of 35°, extending about 3,000 
fect. No cracks were noticed in its surface. Along that 


For God will | 
Oh, that | 


I was the victim of my sickness and | 
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polished stone plane ran a snow-field, framed, as it were, 
in a rocky ridge. Up that ridge the Russians had to 
climb. Soon Mr. Ivanoff was seized with sueh a violent 
fever that he was forced to return with one of the porters. 
Thus the number of the party was reduced to eight. 

“T noticed that Mr. Popoff was exhausted,” says Mr, 
Markoff, ‘‘and was lagging behind. As I learned from 
our guide that about the place we had then reached there 
was a large post left by some of our predecessors, I de- 
cided to halt, intending to use that post as fuel. As soon 
as the men were gone, we lay down on the moist ground 
and fell asleep, in spite of the inhospitable surroundings. 
When we awoke there.was a bright fire. Hot tea en- 
livened us considerably. On the block that was not yet 
burned I noticed these initials cut ont: ‘C. Z., 82,’ and 
‘N. K.’ Instantly there came the recollection that in 1882 
C. Zilinsky and N. Kotchaeff had attempted, though un- 
successfully, to ascend the Biblical mountain, and that 
they had cut their initials on a log which they found not 
far from the summit.” 

Invigorated by their tea, the explorers boldly pushed 
on their way. The weather was excellent, and the day 
was bright and calm. Not a cloud was seen in the 
sky. At the height of 14,800 feet, Mr. Markoff found 
on arock a red lady-bug (Cuccinella), and joyfully took it 
as @ memento, Then the explorers encountered a high 
and almost vertical rock, and were at a loss how to climb 
it. But Bab: was undaunted. 

“With his steel-pointed stick le began to touch the 
rock at differént places,” says Mr. Markoff, ‘‘ and soon 
he found its weak points. Crumbling stones rolled 
down, and we say our Kurd climbing up the bowlder 
like a mountain-goat. With great danger we, too, ac- 
complished the same feat. I looked back, and saw that 
a single false step might cost a life. Down the precipice 
were strewn sharp, ragged rocks, and close to them glis- 
tened a smooth glacier. I shuddered at the thought of 
a slip. 

The travelers noticed that in some places they crossed 
ice-fields coverel with stones. At the height of 15,500 
feet Mr. Markoff found among the rocks some white flow- 
ers growing on a piece of loam, and he secured another 
trophy. Soon the rocky ridge was at an end, and the 
travelers had to cross a steep incline leading to the very 
snow-cap of the giant. They halted for rest. The place 
was 16,000 feet above the sea-level ; vet it was not cold, 
the temperature in the sun being 65° Fahr. It was ex- 
actly 1 p.m., and as had been previously agreed upon, 
the party hoisted a red flag, thus giving ‘a signal to the 
other party, which by that.time should have reached the 
top of the Lesser Ararat. For some reason or other, the 
signal was not answered. 

The explorers resumed their tramp. 

‘Before we had made a hundred paces,” says Mr. 
Markoff, ‘‘ we noticed a strong and disagreeable sulphur- 
ous smell. The Kurds carefully covered their noses and 
mouths with handkerchiefs, and I followed their exam- 
ple, covering my face with my bashlyk (woolen hood). 
But as it was very difficult to breathe, I soon removed 
the hood. This sulphurous odor (sulphureted hydro- 
gen) proceeds from decomposition of sulphide of iron 
found in the voleanie deposits of Ararat. Certainly it 
was very disagreeable, but it was far from being ‘ deadly 
sickening and dangerous to life,’ as some travelers have 
affirmed. 

“At last we climbed up the steep, sandy incline, and 
reached our goal, for we stepped on the very snow-crown 
of Ararat! It was exactly 2 p.m. Our emotions cannot 
well be described. We had accomplished what few per- 
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sons could ever hope to do. Our guides and porters, ' one might lose lis life while ascending or descending 


who ran ahead of us, loudly and fervently thanked Allah | 


that He had allowed them to ascend the very top of the 
‘sacred ‘ Massis Leusar’ (‘Mountain of the Ark’). 
the prayer, they fired several volleys from the two rifles 
we had with us, and, as we subsequently learned, theso 
shots were heard by our friends from the top of the Lesser 
Ararat. 

“The summit of Ararat presents a considerable surface 
covered with snow and ice, and divided by a basin run- 
ning from north-east to south-west. As this basin was 


filled with ice and snow, we could not verify the asser- | 
tion of Abich and Sivoloboff that they saw at the bottom | 


a deep rounded groove. The south-east portion of tho 
summit is about 175 feet long and over 100 feet wide. 
From the furthest point east the crown begins with a 
thin layer of snow, which toward the south increases in 
depth. In the middle the layer was abont two feet deep. 
The north-west top was a little larger than the south-east 
one, and it was also covered with snow. 

‘*At the highest point of the south-cast top, the barom- 


eter showed 16,909 feet, the temperature being 0? C. (329 ' 


Vahr.), and the hygroseope showing 88° of humidity. 
‘The day being a hot one, fog was rolling over the 


valley at our feet, shutting out from our view the grand- | 


est panorama in the world. General Chodzko, who in 


1850 remained up *n the summit five days, saw with a | 
, darkness, the guides confessed that they had lost ihe 


field-glass both the giants of the Caucasus Mountains, 
Elbrus and Kazbeck, at the distance of 270 miles, and 
from the Caspian to the Black Sea. 


On the summit, at the very meeting of the snow-line | 


and the earth, I found another lady-bug, somewhat 


larger than the one I had captured on the route ; it was — 


cf pale-red color, I filled a elean bottle with snow of 
Ararat’s crown, which I intended to examine at home. 

“At the edge of the summit we laid a pyramid of 
stones about six feet high, which, as we found after- 


ward, can be seen through a field-glass from Sardar- | 
Boulak. We attached to a rock a plate commemorating | 


our ascent, together with a thermometer in a metallic 
case, given us for that purpose by the Russian Geograph- 
ical Society. The idea is that the thermometer shall 
show minimum temperature for a long period of time, 
which can be recorded by subsequent explorers. 
as I am aware, this is the first experiment of the kind. T 
hope that the President of the Brussels Geographical So- 
ciety, who intends to ascend the mountain this Summer, 
will note the minimum temperature by our instrument. 

‘“While my friend Popoff and myself were excitedly 
busy, the temperature began to fall rapidly, the ther- 
mometer showing 27° Fahr., and black clouds moving on 
us from the south. Our guides and porters earnestly 
entreated us to hasten to descend, stating that if a snow- 
storm should catch us on the top we might perish from 
cold and hunger. To our great disgust we learned that, 
without our permission, they had left below our warm 
clothes and provisions. Under tlhe circumstances we had 
no choice but to depart.” 

Soon the snow-storm overtook the Russians, and made 
their descent a perilous task. Snow blinded them and 
made the rocks slippery. They stumbled and fell every 
few steps. However, they descended rapidly, jumping 
recklessly from one stone to another, and risking broken 
limbs. Both were repeatedly canght in fissures among 
the rocks, and extricated with difficulty. While crossing 


a glacier, the constable Manukoff fell and slid down the | 


mountain like an arrow, Luckily the glacier was narrow, 
and there were no sharp rocks where he landed. This 
incident, however, illustrated to the explorers how easily 


So far | 


; me his arm, which I gladly accepted. 


such a mouatain. 
At 5:30 p.m. tho travelers reached the place of their 


After lodging the night previous. They were wet to the skin, 


and as they had no extra clothes, they had to stand 
the discomfort. Hurriedly they drank their hot tea, 
and resumed their way homeward. In order to arrive 
earlier at Sardar-Boulak, the guides decided to take a 
new and shorter route ; but this proved to be worse than 
the old one, for it was much steeper, and led over places 
covered knee-deep with snow. 

“Mr. Popoff, being averse to wetting lis feet,” men- 
tions Mr. Markoff, ‘‘ tried his best to go around the snow- 
fields, aud onee he descended such a perilous precipice 


that our Kurds, awe-struck, began to yell as if he were a 


deal man. My shoes were torn to shreds, and it was 
very painful for me to walk. Seeing that, Bab offered 
The crumbling 
rocks displaced by our feet rolled down, threatening 
those walking ahead. 

‘Immediately after sunset, thick darkness enveloped 
{he mountain, yet we continued our descent. To my 
question, ‘Shall we soon be home ? Babé invariably 
answered, ‘Yes, very soon.’ Still we saw nothing but 
endless rocks. ‘The snow that was falling at the top here 
turned to rain, aud our clothes were heavy and wet as 
sponges. After half an hour more of wandering in the 


way. They insisted that it would be accessary to wait 
until the morning before attempting to go on. Mr. 
Popoff energetically protested, asserting that our safety 
depended on our continuous movement. ‘This argument 
persuaded Babd, who moved on, though apparently at 


random, We turned right and left, almost blindly. In 
the fearful darkness we could only feel our way. Now 


we climbed a rock, and now we jumped down without 
being certain whither. At length Babé stopped short, 
emphatically declaring that he would not move an inch 
further, As his strongest argument, he pointed ont the 
fact that the police captain below would hold him re- 
sponsible for any accident that might befall us. Luckily 
for us, a small cave was discovered, in which Popoff, the 
constable and myself found a shelter, while Bab# and 
the porters remained exposed to the rain. We suffered 
from thirst, but on no account would we touch the bottle 
filled with the snow of Ararat. While lying on our damp 
bourkas, our wet clothes began to chill us, In order to 
counteract the danger, we began to rub our feet with 
aleohol, of which there remained a little. 

‘At the point of dawn, when the clouds ia the east- 
ern sky assumed a delicate rosy hue, we got up and re- 
sumed our weary tramp. Babdé complained of being 
completely broken down; and when we chaffed him, 
pointing to our own painfully assumed agility, the sly 


| barbarian retorted ; ‘Ab, your feet got alcohol, and mine 


had none !’ 
‘With lightened hearts we scurried swiftly down the 
hills, and in an hour reached Sardar-Boulak. Our friends 


cheered us lustily. ‘They told us that, on seeing the giant 


enyeloped in the fog and clouds, they had gravely feared 
for our safety. Is it necessary to add that we were happy 
to tread level ground once more, sound and well ?” 


Wuew Thiers met the historian Ranke, after the Franco- 
Prussian War, he asked him if the Prussians had been 
fichting Napoleon IIT. ‘Why, no,” said the great his- 
torian. ‘*The Empire, then?” ‘ No.” ‘The French ?” 
“Still less.” ‘Well, then, who?” ‘Louis XTY.” 
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THE ASCENT OF MOUNT ARARAT. 


VIEW OF THE GREATER ARARAT, FROM THE SIDE OF THE LESSER..—SEE PAGE 58. 
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By CLARENCE M. BOUTELLE, 


AUTHOR OF ** THE MAN OUTSIDE,” ** His Missinc YEARS,” Etc., Erc., Erc. 


PART I—A MURDER MYSTERY. 


CHAPTER XII. 
THE ACTORS GO; THE MYSTERY REMAINS. 


“‘Dm you ever have any trouble with Edwin Elveys ?” 
asked the detective. . 

Grantley hesitated, for just a littleh—just long enough 
to put in the mind of Horace Gleason the certainty 
of what the answer ought to be—just long enough to 
‘allow Etta Elveys to wonder how it could be hard 
for such a man as Ralph Grantley to tell the truth 
—and tell it promptly. Then he answered. 

“‘T never had any trouble with him,” he said, firmly ; 
‘‘never. None but the kindest and most pleasant words 
ever passed between us. None but the kindliest thoughts 
toward him ever found a place in my mind.” 

Had not a sudden ruder blast of wind shaken the 
bridge, just then, I think the two men would have 
heard Etta’s cry of agony—her wild wail at the down- 
fall of her ideal—her mad protest at finding Ralph 
Grantley weak and human—her dearest idol only com- 
mon clay. As it was, only the wind and the night 
swallowed it up. But God heard it—and He never 
forgets nor fails ! ~ 

Vol. XXVIII, No. 1—5. 


Had not the rain increased its mighty downrush, just 
then, I think the detective and the lover would have 
heard the sound of Etta’s slipping—sliding—failing— 
falling limbs, as she almost lost her consciousness, 
and almost went into the river. 

“You could gain nothing, in any way, by his death ?” 

"No; I could gain nothing.” 

‘Then, Ralph Grantley, I find no motive. But——” 

“You think you have evidence ? What is it?” 

‘‘First,” said Gleason, slowly and gravely, ‘‘the fact 
that you came, in the night, from the way where murder 
was done !” . 

Grantley bowed his face in his hands. 

‘Oh, my God !” he groaned. 

And “Oh, my God!” groaned a low, sweet voice, 
sadly changed, but sweet still, out in the darkness, 
beyond the railing which seemed to the two men to 
shut them in from interruption. Both heard it. But 
the superstition in their minds—the superstition which 
lies latent in every soul that finds birth the limit of 
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endless life in one direction—and that which men 
call death the limit in the other—rose up to suggest 
to each one his own explanation. 

To one, the voice of Etta Elveys—doubtless sleeping 
soundly in her desolate honse on the hill! Tq the other, 
the voice of Elaine Vernon —sleeping that sleep which 
men know no day of wakening! 

And then, Reason rose, child of the nineteenth cent- 
ury, and the men accepted his suggestion, and laughed 
uneasily. It must have been the echo of Grantley’s 
words, thrown back by the shifting clouds, and disturbed 
and distorted by the currents in the air; for— height 
of logical conclusion !—what else could it have been ? 

“And the fact that you threw something over the 
railing, here, down into the stream.” 

“Yes ; and—and——” 

“The further fact that I have searched the stream, 
and have found a revolyer——” 

“Yes; yes.” 

‘‘With just one chamber empty.” 

“Oh, my God! And—and with my name on it, I 
suppose ?” groaned Grantley. 

“Yes; with your name on it.” 

Grantley fell on his knees at the detective’s feet. 
His voice “as harsh and full of agony. 

“T tue% you for the chance you've offered me,” 
he gasye4; “‘and—and—I may accept it; I may—I 
do not know yet. If—if I don’t—I suppose you will 
do your worst ?” 

“T shall do my duty!” said Gleason, grimly ; ‘‘I am 
only a weak fool, I suppose, to think of doing other, 
or less, under any circumstances.” 

‘“‘T don’t blame you for doing your duty, as you see 
it. I haven't a word of pleading to offer. But I do 
wish to have you think better of me than appearances 
seem to warrant. I cannot bear your scorn and con- 
tempt. Will you believe me, Mr. Gleason, when I tell 
you that I did not go as far, that night, as to where 
Mr. Elveys was killed ?” 

“No; not your word—nor your oath.” 

“Will you believe me when I say to you—swear 
to you—that I did not throw that revolver into the 


- river?’ 


“No.” 

“When I say that it was not mine ?” 

“No.” 

‘“When I say that I sold it to some one, at the store ?” 

‘Some one of whose age, sex, personal appearance, 
you have absolutely no recollection ?” 

‘* Yes.” 

“On a day that you cannot fix ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘*For money that you never placed in the funds of the 
store, and the receipt of which you never recorded ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘No, no, Ralph Grantley, I wouldn’t believe you. I 
couldn’t believe you. To accept such a statement as 
even possible, and much less true, would be to cast every 
principle of evidence away forever. Admit that you are 
innocent, truthful—and I must always doubt whether I 
have ever detected guilt—ever failed to wrong innocence. 
No, Ralph, I do not—will not—believe you. I hold your 
life in my hands. I have given you your only chance.” 

‘And why ? Did you say you will not tell me why ?” 

“T did say so; but I have changed my mind. I will 
tell you. I have two reasons. One is as stern and 
relentless as any you ever heard or imagined: I think 
the loss of Etta Elveys and her love is a greater punish- 
ment than the mere loss of your life would be.” | 
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“Oh, God, God !—merciful God !” groaned the young 
man. 

‘And the other is as opposite to, and irreconcilable 
with, this one as ever paradox allowed a man’s second 
reason to be: You love Etta Elveys. What you have 
done, and all you have done, has grown from somo 
morbid distortion of that fact; I realize this, and I 
pity you, feeling that I know what your temptation 
must have been. I suppose you knew Etta’s mother ?” 

‘Certainly. Like Etta in every way, only less——’ 

‘«Less ? more—moreE !” cried the detective. ‘I loved 
her—once |” 

The hands of the two men met. The clasp was close 
and warm and long. Explain it? Not I. I have only 
to do with the relation of such inconsistent facts as that, 
and it is sometimes with misgivings that I state them 
at all, Only, I have had a hopeful interest in this 
history of Ralph Grantley and Etta Elveys, ever since 
I knew what happened there—ever since I saw the two 
men go away from that fearful interviev—arm in arm ! 
Are there not instincts that have no use for evidence 
—intuitions that know no need of doubt? May there 
not be duties as hard for the doer to bear as for the 
sufferer to endure ? 

* * % 

How Etta Elveys got home, that night, when once the 
two men were gone, she never knew. The whole matter 
was neyer less than a vague and unreliable memory to 
her—faint and unreal as a dream. 

She seemed to have some recollection of the climbing 
up to the safety of the bridge again being hard and 
difficult, of her limbs being numb and well-nigh useless, 
and her brain dazed and dull and leaden. She believed 
she slipped, more than once; she believed she offered, 
against the dangers which surrounded her, only the 
instinctive animal protest of automatic exertions for 
self-preservation ; she was almost sure that she hoped 
—perhaps prayed—that God would kindly let her fail, 
fall—and mercifully let the end be sudden, and not too 
painful—if only she might not have so far sinned as to 
have given up too soon, or used less than her full powers 
in the service of an honest endeavor to save her life! 
These were her after-year ideas of what happened ; and 
I presume they were not far wrong. 

She made no pause for rest or reflection when she had 
once more gained safe footing on the bridge. Nor did 
she hesitate to sacrifice grace and dignity to her mad 
desire for speed. Away she ran, cramped and ham- 
pered by her wet and clinging garments—but swiftly 
for all that. Away she went, determined that she would 
reach her home before it could be possible for Ralph 
Grantley to be there before her. She had an instinctive 
belief that he would come there—come, doubtless as 
soon as he could rid himself of the detective—come, in 
spite of the sickness of which he had complained—come, 
notwithstanding the shock Gleason’s words must have 
been to him—come, to lie to her, as he had lied to 
Gleason, very likely, and to attempt to cunningly coerce 
her into lying also—or, at least, to keep the falsehood 
of silence, He was coming—coming ; she did not, could 
not doubt it; and so, she must be there before him—to 
see that her trained and trusty servants kept him out. 
She could not seo him, touch his hand, listen to his 
voice, possibly have to yield her lips to his kisses—not 
to-night. She had rather die than undergo such an 
ordeal. She believed it would drive her mad. And 
yet—was it she, and only a little time ago, who: waited 
for him at the railroad-station ? i 

She hurried through back streets and lonely alleys, 
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darker and more desolate than they had been when she 
had followed Grantley and Gleason. She fell over stones 
and timbers, only to rise and rush on more madly than 
before ; she went, knee-deep, through pools of water and 
filth ; she crushed her way through thickets of weeds, and 
thorns and thistles tugzed and pulled at her—like mad- 
dened beasts trying to drag her down. 

She felt the blood flowing from a dozen places where 
her hurts had been particularly severe. The tears— tears 
of pain—of fright—sorrow—doubt—anger—rani down her 
face. She turned her face toward the black and pitiless 
sky, madly wondering if this were a dream—if her night’s 
flight would be endless—and why it had pleased God to 
take away her father and her lover at one blow? Her 
father, and—and—— But no! Nother lover. She did 
not, would not, could not, bring herself to believe that 
toward which all the evidence seemed to point ; believ- 
ing that, she would go no farther ; she would simply lie 
down, and die! There must be an explanation—some 
explanation—and a good and sufficient one. Only—— 

Why had he lied? Why had he lied ? 

She arrived home, unseen, unfollowed. She crept in, 
unheard. She stooped, at the parlor-door, to listen for 
anything that should tell her that Ralph Grantley was 
there—and waiting for her. Satisfied that she had been 
soon enough, she hurried to her room. 

Here she exchanged her wet garments fcr dry ones, 
bathed ber face, and the cuts and bruises she had gotten, 
and then sat down, pale and weak, for a little time. 

She did not sit long. She rose, went to a closet, took 
down a couple of stout and serviceable valises which had 
belonged to her father, and began to pack. She opened 
drawer after drawer, in bureau and dressing-case, and 
scattered huge piles of dainty and costly garments on 
chairs and tables and sofa and floor. But it was only 
the stout and plain and useful that she packed; the 
bright and beautiful things she used to wear, and to love 
so well, she left lying where she first threw them. Mad ? 
Driven out of her sober senses by the terrors which had 
come to her? Jt almost seemed so. And yet, ‘‘ method 
in madness ” must have been acknowledged of her, when 
one saw her most valuable jewels carefully packed, and 
noticed the rolls and piles of bank-bills which she stowed 
away in various places among the garments she packed. 

Her work half done, she paused to rest. She could not 
sit still ; her agitation was too great. 

She took a turn up and down her room. She walked 
toward one of the windows, evidently with the intention 
of raising the curtain and looking out. Then she recon- 
sidered her purpose, thinking—possibly—of the sort of 
night outside, and turned away and walked up and down 
the room again. 

There came a sharp and sudden ring at her door-bell. 
She staggered half way across the room, and fell—rather 
than sat—into the chair which stood at her writing-desk. 
She was almost fainting ; she struggled fiercely with her 
faltering senses, and nothing, probably, saved her con- 
sciousness, except the fear that if she failed, now, the 
frightened ery of her servant would bring Ralph Grant- 
ley up the stairs—to help bring her back to sense and 
memory again ! 

So she sat at her desk, and waited. It was there she 
must be, when this summons should come, for there 
would be a note to write; she could not let him go 
from her without as much, at least, as that—this man 
who had never yet found denial at the Elveys door, in 
all the years she could remember. 

A servant came slowly up the stairs, and tapped at the 
door of Etta’s room. Etta bade her come in. 
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‘‘Mr. Grantley is in the parlor, Miss Etta,” she said, 
‘‘and wishes to see you.” 

“‘T cannot see Mr. Grantley this evening,” was the 
answer with which she increased the astonishment and 
dismay of the good girl who looked about the room 
in speechless wonder ; ‘‘ but please wait a moment, and 
take a message to him.” 

She turned to her desk, drew a sheet of paper forward 
to her, took pen and ink, and wrote, 

She rewrote nothing, though her work did not quite 
suit her. (Was it too kind in some places ? too harsh 
in others ?) She let the first missive go—though a half- 
dozen hot tears fell upon it and marred it—and the blood 
from her injured hands stained its whiteness and purity. 

She called her servant close to her, handed her the 
note, lowered her voice, and gave her the most explicit 
and detailed directions she had ever given in her life. 

**Go down to the parlor,” she said, slowly, ‘and tell 
Mr. Grantley that I cannot see him to-night. Show him 
to the door. When he is actually outside, but not be- 
fore, hand him this note. Then close the door, at once, 
and fasten it. Remember that Mr. Grantley is not to 
read the note in the hall; remember, he is not to be 
admitted to the house again, to-night, for any reason or 
under any circumstances.” 

‘*Yes, Miss Etta.” 

‘‘And then tell John I want to see him.” 

She sat down, then, for a few minutes, when her serv- 
ant had gone, completely unnerved, and waited. She 
feared lest her plans should fail—her schemes miscarry. 
She dreaded lest her note should be read in her house, 
after all, and in spite of herself—dreaded lest she should 
hear the hurrying step of her impetuous lover on the 
stairs — dreaded lest not even the privacy of her own 
room should serve to keep him away. 

But no; all things went as she had planned. She 
heard the polite words of the man as he apologized for 
having intruded at so late an hour ; she heard his kind 
message of good wishes for herself; she heard the door 
open—close ; she brushed the too-ready tears from her 
eyes, and went on with her packing! 

* * * * * * 

It was very late, of course, when Ralph Grantley got 
away from the detective. 

“Go home,” said Mr. Gleason, ‘‘ and think the matter 
over.” 

But he could not go home. There was only one place 
where he could go. He must see Etta Elveys. He must 
hear her say, again, that she loves him. He must set 
himself right with her, regarding his long absence and 
silence, if’ he finds any explanation necessary or ex- 
pected. And, most of all, he must say that which will 
compel her silence ; she shall say that which will as- 
sure it. 

He is drenched with rain and soiled with mud ; but no 


matter. He is sure she will be glad to see him. How 
much he loves her! How sure he is that she loves 
him ! 


He walks up the path through the lawn. The rain is 
beginning to lessen ; the wind is dying; he is a free man 
yet, and he is already forgetting something of the sicken- 
ing horror with which he listened to the words of Horace 
Gleasen, a little time ago. 

He walks up the path. But his feet are beginning to 
lag. He is tired, and he is not sure he will know just 
what to say to Etta Elveys when he meets her. 

He looks up. There is a light in her room. Her 
shadow falls on the curtain, faintly at first, but grows 
larger and larger; she is appoaching the window ; 
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doubtless she will put up the curtain, and look out 
into the night. If she does—ah! what rapture! He 
can look up at her, up—up-—as a lost soul might look 
up toward heaven—up the steep walls of blistering heat 
which shut him in—up from the deepest blackness of 
perdition ! 

But she turns away. Her shadow is gone. He sighs. 
Is it thus that even the shadow of bliss is going out of his 
stormy life and stricken heart ? 

A minute later, he is at the door—in the hall—in the 
parlor, waiting for her. She does not come, But she 
sends him a message—a note—something for him to 

cherish, doubtless, and to put over his heart while he 
sleeps. 

He goes down to the store of ‘‘Grantley & Son.” He 
is not ready to go home yet; he is not willing to go to 
the hotel. It is better he should not see too many per- 
sons, nor make his presence in Riverdell known to too 
many until he has decided whether he will go away, in 
the morning—or stay. 

He cannot get into the store. But he finds his way 
into an old shed, the place where all sorts of rubbish is 
stored. He gropes his way, painfully, here and there. 
He finds a pile of rags and straw at last, and settles him- 
self for the night—a night of thought, so he says to him- 
self, and not of slumber. The rain cannot come at him 
here, and the wind finds entrance difficult. He draws 
the rubbish up about him, burrows deep in it, finds it 
comfortable in spite of his wet clothing, and—and—he is 
asleep! Asleep, notwithstanding his desire to think ; 
asleep as an outcast and tramp might sleep, but with his 
hand on Etta Elveys’s precious note—the note he cannot 
read until morning comes. 

* * * * & 

Horace Gleason slept the sleep of utter exhaustion that 
night—exhaustion of body and mind. He was still sleep- 
ing, soundly and dreamlessly, when there came a light 
tap at his door. He slipped from bed, drew the bolt, 
admitted young Ward, and returned to his couch again. 

“You'll not see me off, I judge ?” asked Stephen. 

The detective raised himself on his elbow, and looked 
out at the window. He shook his head. 

“T think not. _It will doubtless be a hot day, when 
day really comes, but it’s cold and raw now, with a thick 
and clinging fog everywhere. I’m thoroughly tired out. 
Tl not go.” 

So Stephen Ward shook hands with him, in an un- 
pleasant and serpent-suggesting sort of way, and the 


detective went to sleep again. 
* 


* * * * * 


Ralph Grantley’s night was not a pleasant one. Shut 
away from the waking consciousness of his unfortunate 
situation, he was the sport of all sorts of the most fan- 
tastic visions which ever came to torture and trouble a 
man. 

He dreamt that it was morning, again, but too early 
for people to be up and abroad. He dreamt that he 
rose, and skulked away from town, like a coward and 
a criminal, unseen and unsummoned. Years passed — 
years in which he never saw the blue sky, or caught the 
glimpse of the sunlight lying on field or forest—years 
in which he toiled and suffered, froze and starved—years 
in which he was hunted from place to place, always 
ahead of his pursuers, but never far ahead — years in 
which mankind had little of good to say of him, or to do 
for him, and God nothing to give him save a curse like 
Cain’s. And then, one day, the end came! The sun 
shone ; the birds sang ; the sweet waters of the hurrying 
streams tinkled soft music. And he, old, bent and gray- 


headed, stood beside Etta Elveys—and was married to 
her, with the whole approving and applauding world 
looking on! 

He had another dream. In it, it was morning. He 
rose. He went home to his father’s house. He told his 
father the whole story of Gleason’s awful web of evi- 
dence against him. A door of an adjoining room opened ; 
his mother came out; he looked in her face, and knew 
that she had heard all he had told. Behind her, in the 
room from which she came, he could see his brothers 
and sisters, their faces full of an overwhelming terror ; 
he would have gone in, to speak to them, and to try to 
give them words of comfort which could find no echo 
in his own heart; but his mother closed the door, 
locked it, and staggered — drooped — broke! Down she 
went, and he knew, in this dreadful vision, that it was 
no faint—no merciful dropping of the curtain of un- 
consciousness for a little; she was dead! His words 
had killed her! And his father, stooping over her, 
to lift her tenderly and carry her away, pushed him 
roughly aside when he would have assisted, and there 
was utter loathing in his face and a bitter curse on his 
lips ! 

He dreamt that he left the room and the house. In 
the yard he met Gleason ; there was an officer with him. 
Asked if he had made his choice, he replied that he had ; 
he had decided to remain; he had determined to take 
his chances. 

He dreamt that his long detention in the jail was the 
loneliest and most utterly desolate experience of his life. 
Neither Black nor Gray nor White visited him. Etta 
Elveys did not come near him. Not even his own father 
had a look of pity or a word of encouragement for him. 
It was a relief when his trial came on, for then he could 
see human faces, and feel that there was some interest 
taken in him and his fate—even though the whole trend 
of wishes and opinion was against him. Black and Gray 
and White were at the trial, but, try as he would, he never 
caught the eye of either one of the three. The mighty 
influence they could have used in his behalf, even by the 
looks upon their faces, was never exercised ; any waver- 
ing and uncertain juryman—almost ready to vote for ac- 
quittal, and so cause disagreement — had only to look 
from one to another and another of these three men in 
order to be reassured ; the men to whose premises and 
conclusions Riverdell had been bowing acquiescence for 
many long years believed Ralph Grantley guilty—and 
beyond any claims to mercy. 

He dreamt that his father did not enter the court-room 
during the trial, and that Etta Elveys was only there for 
a little time—only there while she told the plain and 
simple and straightforward facts which added to the 
evidence already proving him guilty a reason and a mo- 
tive for what he had done. 

He heard, in his dream, the decision the jury rendered 
—though he could not seem to quite understand what it 
all meant. The judge said some harsh and cruel words to 
him, untempered by a single one of kindness—unbright- 
ened by anything like hope; he did not have power to 
follow the judge in his wise remarks ; to him the whole 
thing was only a cruel and meaningless jargon of abuse ; 
but, as he went back to jail again, the matter must have 
been serious ; and, as he found himself gloatingly count- 
ing the short and hurrying days as they came and wezxt, 
it must have been very serious ! 

One morning, in his dreadful dream, the end came. 
They pinioned his hands. They led him out to die. It 
was not far he had to go; merciful God, the way was 
fearfally short! Had he anything to say? He had noth- 
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ing—save that he was an innocent man, and they cut that 
short ; they would not let him try to explain how that 
could be. They drew the black cap down over his eyes ; 
they adjusted the noose to his neck ; he listened, then, 
while he waited for the inevitable—and still dared hope. 
Listening, he could hear Rey. William White—praying, 
praying—for him. The clergyman stood so near that he 
might have put ont his hand and let a tender touch fall 
on the trembling form of the doomed man; but he did 
not do that ; nothing so humanly unusual as that seemed 
to have occurred to him to do. He prayed—not that the 
dying man had told the trnth—not that he was white- 
souled and innocent—not that Law was once more about 
to vindicate its time-honored right to commit error—no, 
not that. He prayed that the events of even this dread 
hour of extremity might be sanctified to the good of 
Ralph Grantley, an1 that pardon, even for this guilty 
wretch 

How he struggled; -how he tore at his bonds, only 
that he might face the light, once more, and call on the 
Eternal God to witness that he was innccent—innocent 
—INNOCENT 

Rev. White’s voice ceased ; the sharpened ears of the 
condemned man heard him step aside ; a low command 
was given, and—— 

The earth seemed to go out from under his feet! He 
felt the noose tighten—tighten—until no air could reach 
lis laboring lungs ; he felt the vertebrie rudely wrenched 
apart, and the spinal cord torn asunder; he felt the 
numbness and cold and paralysis of death strike his 
limbs and silence his heart, though his brain was as 
elear and his mind as active as ever! He felt —— 

Ah! What is this? He awoke! His limbs were like | 
ice. His every muscle ached. His neck was so stiff and 
sore that he could hardly turn his head. The dense fog 
has penetrated here, and is as close and elinging as in 
the street outside this rude Shed. He is sick—and al- | 
most half mad! But his hand is on the unread note 
that Etta Elveys sent him—the note that he must 
hurry to read, now that it is light enough. And he is 
still alive, still free, still allowed to choose between the 
two alternatives which Horace Gleason has given him. 

He rises from his bed of rags and straw, creeps to an 
opening in the wall, through which the light is falling 
sullenly, and reads his note. 

It is short, curt. It has neither address nor signa- 
ture. He is not quite sure whether he should be most 
glad or sorry in the reading of it. Let us see: 


“In the morning, I shall be gone. Where? You cannot know; 
you need not guess. Why? I can neither know nor guess, far- 
ther than that my dead papa believed it wise and best, and so 
commanded me to go. 

“How do I know where to go? That is easy enough. The 
inner envelope of the message my father left me he left unsealed. 
I sealed it myself. The message you destroyed, unopened, had 
been read by me so many times that I know its every word by 
heart. So I am going; I am gone, long before night is. 

‘I have nover thought, not for a moment, of disobeying my 
dead father—and not going. I have never thought of making 
any long delay in the time of going. But I think that, possibly, 
I should have risked some of the dangers he feared; I am al- 
most sure that I should have let you hear from me—sometimes; 
I am not certain that I should not have allowed you to see me 
—once ina long, long time. 

‘But now, after all that has happened, Iam going in silence; I 
shall keep silence. As I trust you, so must you trust me. 

“Why do I keep silence? Because of the destruction of my 
note at the bridge? Ah, no! I forgave you that—long ago. 

“T love you, Ralph Grantley; as I always have; as I always 
shall. But I heard your conversation, to-night, with Mr, Gleason, 
at the bridge. 

“Oh, Ralph Grantley, Ralph Grantley, why did you lie? Why i 


did you lie ? 
forget. 

“The detective offered you two alternatives—firo ! Do you not 
seo that neither sanity nor honor can ever give a moment's con- 
sideration to more than one of them? Stay in Riverdell; face the 
evidence, bravely, for nothing in falsehood can be stronger than 
the truth; prove your innocence; live down any disgrace the 
fullest investigation may leave upon you. Trust me; I shall be 
true. Have faith in God; He is just. And, in His good time, I 
shall return; in His appointed time, I shall reward you.” 


It is that I have not forgiven. It is that I can never 


That was it. The man groaned aloud. What was it 
he had dreamed a little while ago? Was it not thai the 
man who fled—hid—proved himself a coward—lived to 
marry her ? 

He crept out into the foggy morning. A sudden 
thought struck him. He had only to watch the railway- 
station in order to see Etta; he believed that she would 
allow him to speak, when she saw his worn and anxious 
face; he could not doubt that his words would be 
eloquent enough to move her, even her. She should 
not go; he would not let her go. She said she loved 
him ; he knew she did; very well. She should go with 
him, that very morning, and submit to the ceremony 
that would make her his wife. It was a strange thing 
to do, of course, and a desperate one. But what of it ? 
Was not the whole situation one which required des- 
perate methods. She must marry him ; she must assure 
him of the protection of silence. After that—he will 
dare Gleason’s utmost —he will defy the world! No 
twelve men can be found in this district who can be 
made to believe he ever lifted his hand against Edwin 
Elveys—when once Etta is Etta Grantley. 

He goes up tothe station. No train has passed through 
Riverdell since Etta sent him this note. The morning 
train is almost due, but he is in season, quite in season. 
It is more than likely this is the train she has chosen. 
She would not be the sort of person to delay longer 
than is necessary. 

He looks into the waiting-room. Sheis not there. In- 
deed, there is only one occupant of that place. Stephen 
Ward and Ralph Grantley scowl blackly at one another, 
but neither has a word to say. 

He walks out upon the platform. Far down the track, 
there comes the train. A more than careful man has 
stopped at the crossing, to let his worn and tired horses 
rest until the cars shall have passed. Grantley recognizes 
him, and the mud-bespattered team and carriage ; John, 
the Elveys coachman, has had a hard night’s drive, evi- 
dently. The truth comes to the young man like a 
revelation ; there is another road, twenty miles away, 
running almost parallel to this one; Etta could not 
know that he would not read her note until morning ; 
she has foreseen what he would be likely to do; she has 
given him no chances; she has escaped him; she is 
gone. 

A sudden panic seizes him ; he does not remain. Even 
though he returns, to-morrow—or next week—or next 
month—he must get away for long enough to think. He 
writes a hurried note. He hands it, and a silver coin, 
to a boy who promises to deliver it. He waits for the 
swift train, madly wondering why it is so slow this 
morning, and if it will never reach the station. Hoe 
swings himself aboard, as the train hardly more thay 
comes to a stand-still, praying that they may not dela: 
until the detective shall have time to come. 

Away speeds this swift conveyance, faster and faster, 
whirling around a curve, which has left Riverdell out 
of sight in a half-dozen minutes—or less, He glances 
up at the wires, dimly seen through white fog and shift- 
ing mist, and wonders whether they are already thrilling 
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with an imperative message which will stop his flight 


at the next station ? 


* * * * * * 


When Mr. Gleason had risen, breakfasted, smoked a 
cigar, and read a newspaper, he sauntered over to the 
store of ‘Grantley & Son.” Mr. Grantley, who had 
learned to like him, and who certainly needed sympathy | 
in his trouble, came forward to tell him a strange story | 
—a very strange story : Ralph and Etta were gone—both 
gone ! | 

‘© Together ?” 

“T think not. Etta’s note was too vague and inco- 
herent to mean anything; clopement, aimless flight, 
sudden madness, even suicide—any one of these con- 
clusions might possibly be based upon it.” 

**And your son’s action ?” 

‘**Oh, my son; my son! I did not even know he had 
returned from New York. I have found, so far, only 
oue or two who have seen him. But he has gone. This 
is his message to me: ‘I am innocent—innocent—but 
the evidence against me is too strong for me to dare 
face it. If the truth ever becomes known, or I recover 
from my cowardice, you will see me again. If not, 
it is farewell forever !” 

“They had money ?” 

Ralph could have had but little, possibly one or | 
two hundred dollars. But I think Etta must have taken | 
the whole amount of one of her father’s life-insurance 
policies. She received the money on it yesterday.” 

© How much ?” 

‘Ten thousand dollars.” 

“Hm!” said the detective, reflectively ; and then he 
walked nervously to and fro, and talked to himself. 
*‘T think I can guess the name of a place to which Etta 
Elveys may hace gone,” he muttered, moodily ; ‘and I'm 
going to know—in due time. But I must know where 
Ralph Grantley is, too, and I haven’t a shadow of a clew 
to that.” 

‘*A mysterious family — these Elveys,” suggested Mr. 
Grantley. 

‘Do you think so ?” 

‘TIndeed I do.” 

“You are Edwin Elveys’s administrator; I think ?” in- 
quired Mr. Gleason. 

‘““Why, yes. But what of it ?” 

“T was wondering whether you couldnu’t find, among 
Edwin Elveys's papers, something that would give you 
Jisht ?” 

‘‘Thank you for the suggestion, Mr. Gleason ; it may 
be of use. But do you know, I hate to go rummaging 
abo1t the empty old house alone, with only the servants 
there. It’s lonely and dismal. Now, if some one—you, 
for instance—would go——” 

JT will. I shall be glad to go with you, Mr. Grant- 
lay,” said Mr. Gleason. 

“Thank you.” 

** And, when you find other duties keeping you away — 
I——” 

‘¢Well 2” 

Gleason laughed. 

“Tt's too presumptuous a thing for s stranger, like 
myself, to suggest, and I won't say it. Iwas only going | 
to remark that I have leisure, a taste for the mysterious, 
a wish to be of service to so genial a gentleman as I | 
have found you to be—and that loneliness hasn't the | 
least terrors for so unsuperstitions an individual as I | 
happen to be.” 


* * * * | 


Gone! Gone!—these most prominent actors of ours 


| to be Elaine’s favorite seat. 


—as those who imitate the dramas of life, on the stage, 
go home—or elsewhere—when the curtain is down and 
the lights are out! 

Gone! But the mystery remains ! 

Etta Elveys has gone! Who can follow her to her 
retreat ? 

Ralph Grantley has gone! Who can guess where ? 

Stephen Ward has gone—out from the old life—into 
the new ! 

The mystery remains! Black and Gray and White 
have nothing to say. Most likely they are too dazed 
to think much. They might as well believe that Etta 
Elveys has gone mad, and that Ralph Grantley is follow- 
ing some possible clew half way round the world—for 
all they have been told—for all they guess —for all they 
know. 

The mystery remains! Joln Grantley has burned the 
note his son sent him. He has not been so disloyal as 
to think of keeping it. He has not been so distraught as 
to show it to any other than Horace Gleason—not even 
his wife. 

John Grantley has full faith in his son —a faith that 
never knows even & moment of faltering. To him, the 
mystery deepens with every passing day. 

The mystery remains! Day after day, week after week, 
sometimes with John Grantley for company, but oftener 
alone, Horace Gleason has been seeking and searching in 
the Elveys mansion. He has sat in the chair which used 
He has touched the piano 
from which she used to bring sweet music. He has seen 


, and handled a thousand things that used to be hers. He 


has stood in the room where she died. Strange? All 
this strange? Perhaps so; perhaps it is strange all 
this has happened — that still the only character which 
has been ascribed to this man is that of an idle Summer 
tourist ; that the only purpose he is supposed to have 
had in connection with his visit to Riverdell (and that, 
doubtless, a sudden impulsive purpose which never had 
an existence until he carried it out in his self-willed way) 
is believed to have been fully satisfied when he did, for 
Stephen Ward, that which he did! Strange? It is no 
stranger than the strange life and strange work of Horace 
Gleason, from beginning to end, always has been and al- 
ways will be. And for him, even for him, the mystery 
remains ! 

It is Autumn now. It is almost time for any Sum- 
mer tourist, no matter how much may have happened 
to interest and delay him, to be seriously thinking of 
going home. He is walking, this sunny afternoon, 
across the neglected lawn, and on through the tangle of 
dead vines and stalks where the Summer flowers used to 
be. It is chilly—almost cold, and the sunshine is grate- 
ful; but his hands are folded behind his back ; his head 
is bent; his gait is slow. Thinking! thinking! think- 
ing! Doubting! doubting! doubting! It may be some- 
thing he has found, in the old house—or something he 
has failed to find, in the life of Stephen Ward ; it may be 
the softening influences of time; it may be a reflection 
of sturdy, old John Grantley's faith ; it may be any or 
all of these. But there is a warm spot in the detective’s 
heart for Ralph Grantley this afternoon ; he is wondering 
whether he wronged the young man in the past; he is 


| trying to determine whether only flight saved him from 


wronging him more! Night is coming. The mystery 
remains ! 

The mystery remains! Night has fallen. The moon- 
light looks level across the mound which covers all that 
is mortal of Edwin Elveys. Te is gone. He is silent, 
And some one killel hin!) The m tery remains! 
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PART II. 
THE CURSE OF THE HOUSE OF ELVEYS. 
CHAPTER XIII. 


SOME FRIENDS OF HORACE GLEASON’S. 

Ir is Winter again. It is almost the beginning of a 
new year. Nothing bas been heard of Ralph Grantley, 
though Mr. Gleason has spent some money and much 
time in seeking for him. Nothing has been heard of 
Etta Elveys; Mr. Gleason has not yet searched, or 
caused search to be made, in the place where he long 
ago said he might be able to find her. 

It is some time since Mr. Gleason left Riverdell. For 
some time his services, when he has felt in the mood, 
have been at the purchase of the patrons of the great 
detective agency that carries his name on its rolls. 
Lately, he has been in the mood most of the time; he 
has done some very clever and difficult work on several 
occasions recently ; he has worked tirelessly, early and 
late ; the managers have been very glad and happy ; they 
begin to hope that this man’s services may become regu- 
lar and constant again. 

This morning, strangely enough, for the work of this 
agency is generally in great demand, there is nothing for 
Mr. Gleason to do. He is at the office bright and early, 
as has been usual lately, but he has only his own private 
letters to command his attention. And they are such, 
this morning, that the managers may possibly find his 
services beyond their control—if some one should chance 
to come in, in a half-hour, who needs no less than Mr. 
Horace Gleason. 

This letter is from the president of the institution in 
which Stephen Ward has been studying. It is plain, 
straightforward, and to the point. He gives the details of 
an offense of which Ward has been guilty—an offense in 
which insubordination, wanton destruction of property, 
and deliberate cruelty to a crippled classmate—are the 
most serious features. Ward will not be allowed to re- 
main in the school, so he writes; nor will he, with this 
president’s knowledge, be allowed to become a member 
of any other institution of learning the authorities of 
which have not been fully informed of this fault of his. 

Ward is under arrest, is defiant, refuses to make good 
the damage of which, from a money point of view, he is 
guilty, and talks loudly and boastingly of what he will 
do, when he is free again, to make those sorry who have 
made him suffer. He deserves neither consideration nor 
mercy, so the president states, and will have an oppor- 
tunity to escape the natural legal results of his conduct 
only on two conditions—only for two reasons. The rea- 
sons are, the respect the authorities have for Mr. Gleason, 
and the fact that the student whose property has been 
destroyed cannot afford to stand the loss. The condi- 
tions are, the assumption by Mr. Gleason of full re- 
sponsibility for the value of the damage done, and the 
immediate and continued absence of Stephen Ward from 
the town. 

Mr. Gleason writes a telegram. He calls a messenger 
to see to the sending of it. Under the generous condi- 
tions they imposed, it will set Stephen Ward free. 

This letter is from Stephen Ward himself. It men- 
tions neither offense nor arrest—neither expulsion nor 
imprisonment. It is written in a careless, almost an in- 
solent, strain, and a less a cuteman than Horace Gleason 
would scarcely have found the places where phrases in 
it were careful and expressions guarded. He thinks he 
is not learning much, so he says, and he doubts if he 
ever can or will. He recalls, to the mind of Mr. Gleason, 


) what that gentleman said to him regarding his free- 
dom to do as he pleased ; he doubts if it will be to his 
advantage to remain any longer in this school ; and, be 
that as it may, be his opinion right or wrong, he has de- 
cided that he will not. He remembers an offer that Mr. 
Gleason once made ‘him; does Mr. Gleason? He begs 
leave to remind his kind friend of it; he believes he 
would like to avail himself of its privileges—indeed, he 
is about to do so. Will Mr. Gleason kindly arrange his 
business affairs in such a way as to find time to show him 
some of the sights and scenes in the great city of New 
York.” 

There is much more in the same selfish, arrogant, ego- 
tistic strain. Mr. Gleason strokes his long, thick, jet- 
black beard, in a thoughtful manner, and bites his lip, 
under the shadow of his huge black mustache, until he 
can taste blood. 

Then, as though seized with a sudden impulse, he 
writes this : 


“DEAR STEPHEN: Your letter, just received, finds me so cir- 
cumstanced as to be reluctant to keep my promise now, and re- 
ceive you at thistime. Indeed, I shall not be in New York again, 
for a month or two, after to-morrow morning. 

“Tam entirely unwilling, however, to disappoint you, or be 
the cause of such innocent enjoyments as you are looking forward 
to being lost to your experience. I accordingly inclose a letter of 
introduction to one of my oldest and best friends. He will spare 
himself neither trouble nor expense to do anything that I may re- 
quest, and I authorize you to use my name, in your drafts on the 
bank of his friendship, to the fullest extent. 

_ This gentleman i3 something of a recluse; he lives in a quiet 
suburban place. But you will find his library complete, his house 
a palace, his table perfection, and him a gentleman. It may be 
best for me to suggest that he may find it inconvenient to goto 
New York with you ; if so, I trust you will content yourself with 
the services of the servant he will send. 

“Regretting that I cannot more fully comply with your re- 
quest at this time, and promising you and myself greater pleas- 
ure in the future, I remain, “‘Your friend, 

“ Horace GLEASON.” 


He took another sheet of paper, wrote the promised 
letter of introduction, and, inclosing the two, he ad- 
dressed the package to Riverdell, where Stephen had in- 
formed him he intended waiting, after leaving the school, 
until he should hear from him. He called a messenger 
—the same lad who had carried his telegram—and sent 
him out to mail the letter. 

*‘Can you go to Europe for us, starting to-morrow 
morning ?” asked one of the managers, coming in just 
then, and addressing Gleason. 

**No,” 

“Tt’s a difficult matter—very ; quite one of your sort; 
and with lots of money and honor in it for the man who 
solves the problems it involves.” 

“T can’t go. Indeed—I—want——” 

«Well ?” 

“T want Thompson and Jackson to help me, for a 
month or so, beginning in something less than a week.” 

“They're at your service, of course, if you think they 
ean earry the lead. Is it that old Riverdell murder 
case ?” 

“Tt’s connected with that.” 

“And what'll the two men have todo? Can’t we give 
you some who have had more experience ?” asked the 
manager, full of an anxious desire to do all he could for 
a man like Horace Gleason. 

“They can do all I want done, and find it easy enough. 
Tll be over here, to-morrow morning, to see them and 
give them their iustructions. The case, briefly stated, is 
this: A young man, whose name, description, and prob- 
able date of arrival I shall give them, is coming East on 
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a visit. 
house, in a certain suburban place, the location of which 
I shall make perfectly familiar to them. When he’s in 
the house, Ill risk him. The men may spend their time 
as they like, But, his reason for coming is fo see New 
York! When he’s out of the house, one or both of them 
must be on duty. Where he goes, what he does, with 
whom he associates, what he says, the hours he keeps, 
the money he spends—indeed, all that clever men can 
find out—I must know. Thompson and Jackson must 
report 4 

‘*Every day ?” 

‘“No, indeed. Let them file a written report, securely 
sealed, and addressed to me, here, with you—when this 
young man has purchased a ticket for the West, and is 
safely aboard, and the train well started !” 

‘«And, in the meantime——” 

“Pile up my mail for me, and let it wait.” 

“* You—are—going i 

“I am simply going 

* # 


to discppear !” 

* * * 
The detective came, next morning, as he had said he 

would, and gave all necessary instructions to Thompson 

and Jackson. These two men were proud of the honor 


* 


of serving directly under the commands of so distin- | 
The great man | 


guished a detective as Horace Gleason. 
felt sure that he need have no doubt regarding their 
doing all that any men could do. 

He looked over his mail, in which there was nothing 
important. He read a telegram, delivered after he left 
the office the day before, in which the president of the 
school where Stephen Ward had so disgraced himself an- 
nounced that his telegram had been received, that he 
could forward his check for the necessary amount at his 
own convenience, that young Ward had been liberated, 
and given until morning in which to leave town. 

IIe took up a newspaper, glanced along the pages at 
the head-lines, uttered a quick exclamation, turned paler 
than usual behind and beneath his sweeping beard, and 
bowed his head upon his hand. 

‘*Thank God I wrote him what I did,” he muttered ; 
“thank God the other man must entertain him this time! 
I wonder if it is wicked and unjust to—to fear--—fear——” 

Then he read the whole, circumstantial account. It 
was known where it had taken—or nearly so; a shrewd 


and reasonable guess at an innocent cause was given—and 
no one seemed to have had any other theory than that. 
But Horace Gleason’s hand shook, so that he could hardly 
follow the lines, as he read of how the main building of 
the school which Stephen Ward k1d attended had been 
utterly destroyed by fire ! 

te * * x 

It was several days later than the morning when Mr. 
Horace Gleason had given his detailed instructions to 
Thompson and Jackson. 

Mr. Robert Rorux was sitting in his fine library, and 
everything in his appearance seemed to indicate that he 
was waiting for something — looking forward to some 
expected, even though dreaded, interruption. An open 
book lay, pages downward, upon his desk, where he had 
placed it wlen a servant came, a few minutes before, to 
make some commonplace announcement, or to ask some 
every-day sort of question. A pen, still wet with ink, 
was near his idle hand, and a half-written page of manu- 
script had been pushed impatiently aside. 

Mr. Rorux was not looking quite so well as when we 
had the pleasure of meeting him before; his smoothly 
shaven face had grown perceptibly thinner ; his delicate | 
chin was more decidedly angular and pointed ; his pallor 


cd 


% 
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His home, during his stay, will be in a certain | was greater, and his thin hand seemed more nervous and 


unquiet. It may be that something in his eyes—half 
seen, half veiled—could be taken as an admission that 
his prayer for work —for something to do—had been 
answered, and that he thanked God for it. But, if he 
had had work, there was little reason for doubting that 
he was still unrested from it; it had certainly been hard ; 
the results had undoubtedly been unsatisfactory. 

He looked at his watch, picked up and examined two 
or three railway time-cards, and then looked at his watch 
again. He evidently dreaded some coming ordeal ; he as 
evidently wished it to come—that it might be the sooner 
over. 

An electric bell near by sounded noisily. He started 
violently, though he had been waiting for it for nearly 
an hour. He put out his hand, quickly ; then he drew 
it back, slowly, and shuddered. Resolution flashed into 
his face; his lips closed more firmly. He touched a 
button on his desk. A bell tinkled through the outside 
silence of the hall, faraway. His door opened. A serv- 
ant came in, and walked noiselessly up to where his 
master sat. He handed Mr. Robert Rorux a letter. 

Mr. Rorux did not need to read it all. He glanced at 
the date, at a name or two in the body of the letter, 
and at the signature. He smiled, faintly, a peculiarly 
chilling sort of smile. He rose, opened a safe which 
stood in a corner close by, put the letter in a drawer 
in it, and returned to his seat. He bowed his head 
upon his hand, and sat in moody silence for several 
minutes—thinking—thinking —thinking ! 

The servant waited long, very long. At last, he 
coughed discreetly—apologetically. Mr. Rorux started, 
and looked up. 

“T quite forgot that I had not given you my orders,” 
he said ; ‘you'll prepare the tower rooms for the young 
gentleman, and tell him that I shall be pleased to see 
him here as soon as he wishes.” 

The servant, too well disciplined to indicate, by word 
or look, so vulgar a feeling as surprise, bowed and with- 
drew. But he had surprise in his mind, all the same. 
That a guest should be received into this house, for the 
first time, and the finest suite of rooms made ready and 
placed at his disposal, might not have been so remark- 
able; there must be a first time for everything which 
happens, and this mansion, with its luxurious “tower 
rooms,” was not yet two years old. But this man had 
served Robert Rorux for years; rarely, indeed, had a 
stranger gotten beyond the threshold of Rorux’s abode ; 
he could count, on the fingers of one hand, the number 
of times Mr. Rorux had had any one at table with him ; 
and as for rooms —lodgings—this was the first incident 
of the sort which had ever happened. The fact that 
any man had so much of power over his autocratic mas- 
ter as to compel him to open his exclusive mansion, in 
this manner, was a matter for the servant to marvel 
at. More, and better, so he said to himself, it might 
be made a matter for future profit. 

Not many minutes elapsed before the library - door 
opened again, and a young man advanced briskly up 
the hall. He held out his hand to Mr. Rorux, who 
took it in his cold clasp, held it for a second or two 
—without pressure—and then let it go. He motioned 
the young man to a seat. He had not himself risen. 

“So you are Stephen Ward, are you ?” he asked. 

“Tam. Shall I tell you something of myself, as a sort 
of completion of my ‘introduction ?” 

“Thank you, no,” was Mr. Rorux’s cold answer, 
“Mr. Gleason has introduced you; he vouches for you ; 
that is qnite cnough.” 
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‘‘No doubt Mr. Gleason has already told 3 

‘Nothing! Mr. Gleason has told me no more of you 
than is contained in the letter you brought me from him. 
You have read that, of course ?” 

“Certainly.” 

‘¢Please say no more, ther. Let us consider ourselves 
frieuds from this time on. My house is at your serv- 
ive; my servants await your commands; my time, here, 
is largely yours. Indeed, I may find it possible to visit 
the city with you, once or twice. But, for the most 
part, I must turn that sort of thing over to Tom. 
He——” 

“Ts he the man who showed me in?” 

‘*He is.” 

“Good. I have taken quite a fancy to Tom. He and 
I will get on charmingly together, unless I’m much 
mistaken.” 

‘Hm !” muttered Mr. Rorux, meditatively ; ‘‘I should 
hope so, I am sure; and I should think so.” But he 
spoke almost doubtfully, suspiciously, and as though 
he hoped, in his heart, that his guest might find him- 
self mistaken. Could it be possible that Stephen Ward’s 
words, certainly polite and very likely meaningless, had 
planted in the breast of his host a dislike for so old and 
valued a servant as Tom? It almost seemed so. 

But the old gentleman’s next words were hearty, 
cheery, reassuring: ‘‘In as few words as possible, Mr. 
Ward, you are welcome; will you please make yourself 
nt home ?” 

‘Thank you; you are very kind. Do you know you 
remind me of some one I have known, somewhere, some- 
time ?” 

Mr. Rorux started violently, and frowned darkly. — 

“T hope the resemblance is not striking,”’ he said, 
shortly. ‘Of whom do I remind you, pray ?” 

‘Why, sir, I don’t know. The resemblance, if there 
is one, is too vague to suggest person or place. I only 
thought——”’ 

“T wouldn’t think of it any more, if I were you. It 
will be time foolishly wasted. I’m an old man, and all 
alone in the world. So far as I know, I haven't a rela- 
tive living anywhere in the world.” 

To have saved his life, just then, the young man could 
not have kept his glance on the face of his host. His 
eyes wandered admiringly along the room, with its wealth 
of literature and art, comfort and luxury, and out into 
the splendid grounds which surrounded this palace. It 
was a half-minute before he was looking into Mr. Robert 
Rorux’s eyes again. 

There was a peculiar smile on the face of the old man 
—a sad and weary and pathetie smile. He answer Ward’s 
unspoken question, and as promptly and as directly as 
though the young man had accidentally allowed it to 
speak itself across his careless lips. 

“*Yes,” he said ; ‘‘it is a great deal for a lonely man to 
lhhave—a great deal for him to have to leavye—and soon. 
It will go, I suppose, to the man I love best—when I die. 
The man I love best now—is Horace Gleason.” 

“But even he ” began the youth, in spite of him- 
self, although he remembered something in season to 
check himself with only three words spoken. 

«‘ Well ?” sharply queried Mr. Rorux, his eyes fixed on 
the face of his guest. 

“‘I beg your pardon—and his,” replied Ward, with an 
attempt at ingenuousness which was rather a failure ; 
**T was only thinking that he is—is——” 

“Ts old, too? Is that it? So he is. 
far from my own. 
too. 


His age is not 
And more, he is alone in the world, 
He has no more of family and relatives than I have. 


And—and ” yeflectively, as though speaking to him- 
self, rather than to the boy, ‘‘he wouldn’t have asked 
me to entertain a guest—without a good reason. His 
best friend, so I understand——” 

‘*Speaking of resemblances,” interrupted Stephen 
Ward, fearful that the conversation was getting danger- 
ously personal, and blunderingly anxious to turn it into 
another channel, even though the stream of talk should 
flow there with no less friction than it was likely to en- 
counter in the other —‘‘speaking of resemblances——” 

‘«We weren’t speaking of resemblances,” broke in Mr. 
Rorux, incisively, ‘‘and I hope you will never mention 
the matter to me again. But, before we leave the sub- 
ject—forever, I'll tell you a story. I'll vouch for the 
truth of it, though you'll have to pardon me for declin- 
ing to give names or places or dates. I knew two men, 
once, who looked exactly alike. Their heights were the 
same, to the smallest measurable fraction of an inch; 
they would have turned the scales at the same weight, to 
within a tenth of an ounce; their forms were the same; 
their faces were alike ; their eyes were of the same color; 
they had hair of the same shade, and they wore their 
beards alike. More than that, peculiar facial character- 
istics—smiles—frowns—the indexes of emotions and feel- 
ings and states of knowledge—were absolutely identical ; 
they had little personal actions, motions with the hands 
or the mouth, which were the same. Put them side by 
side ; look at them ; close your eyes; let them have a 
minute or two in which to change their places; and no 
man living could have said which one was the one at 
whom he had last looked—to whom he had last spoken. 
And is that all? By no means. Some natural deformity 
of the hand, dating back to the day of birth, was alike in 
the two—absolutcly alike! You think they were twins ? 
You suppose they had one mother—one common day of 
birth ? You hold the idea that there must have been 
differences, even though slight, and that yer eyes would 
have been keen enough to have discerned them? You 
think all this ? Isee it in your eyes. But you are wrong 
—utterly wrong! Once, at least, God made two men who 
were, to the outward view, absolutely alike! I know ; for 
I have seen them both; I knew them well. And they 
were not twins—oh, no! Their mothers never saw one 
another; their fathers never met; they opened their 
eyes, to the lights and shadows of this world, at dates 
which had ten long years betweén them—in lands ten 
thousand miles apart. They were not of the same race ; 
the tongue one spoke would have been meaningless to 
the other, and—shall I go on ?” 

‘Yes ; go on,” said Stephen Ward, breathlessly. 

“‘T said they were alike—. utwardly. They were. But 
that was all. Shall I tell you how their lives ended ?” 

“Tf you please.” 

“Tam not sure I ought to. But, on the whole, I think 
Iwill. There are several texts for some very instructive 
sermons in the histories of the lives of those two men, 
but I suppose my old friend, Gleason, didn’t send you 
here to be preached to, and 3 

TI believe I'd prefer the story.” 

“Exactly. I knew it. And I should be a failure as a 
preacher. Only—only es 

«Well 2” 

“‘T’ve done some things in my life—one, at least —that I 
should never have risked doing, if I hadn’t known these 
two men.” 

“And you'll tell me——” 

“Their story ? Yes; I promised you that. The risky 
thing I dared do because of the memory I had of them ? 
No; at least, not now.” 
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“«Well, I am waiting.” 

“‘One of these men—the younger, the poorer, the less 
educated—gave his life to the service of God ; he died in 
a fever-haunted wilderness where he had gone to preach 
God's truth to the heathen.” 

‘‘And the other? the other ?” 

“The other—the older, the richer, the wiser—a man 
with the same good face and the same kind smiles—died 
a death of dishonor—on the scaffold !” 

‘Oh, my God !” gasped Stephen Ward. 

And then there was an unpleasant silence—a thought- 
ful silence—between the two, for some minutes. ; 

‘“Do you mean to have me believe that story ?” asked 
Ward, at last. 

“‘T cannot prove it,” replied Mr. Rorux; ‘‘but I 
told it.” 

‘‘And what did you mean me to learn from it ?” 

“What else can there be for you to learn than that it 
would be unwise for you to think I may be like some 

. other man ?” 

‘Vm sure I don't know.” 

«Very well, then, let this end this. 
thing more pleasant to talk of when we meet again. 
time,.now, for you to get ready for lunch.” 

Stephen Ward met Tom in the hall. He stopped for 
moment to speak with him. 

‘A fine home this!’ he said, enthusiastically. 

‘A fine home indeed,” said Tom, with loyal pride. 
*‘T suppose Mr. Gleason visits here very often ?” 
“Mr. Gleason ?” 

‘“*Yes; Mr. Horace Gleason.” 

“T don’t know Mr. Gleason, sir,’’ replied Tom. 
‘Indeed ? That’s strange. He’s the gentleman who 
gave me the letter of introduction to Mr. Rorux. By 
the way, Tom, did you ever chance to think that the 
old gentleman is a trifle queer? Did you ever hear him 
tell stories that you knew were utterly false and sense- 
less, and which were still fascinating in the extreme ? 
Did——” 

‘“‘Excuse me, sir,” replied Tom; ‘I’ve loitered too 
long.”” He looked his unanswered interlocutor in the 
face, and turned away and left him. 

Stephen Ward, looking out from the high windows in 
the ‘‘tower rooms,” felt a new ambition stirring in his 
heart. Sometime—sometime—— 

‘Then his thoughts found voice: ‘‘ A very clever fellow, 
that Tom,” he said ; ‘‘I think I shall want to keep him 
—if ever this is all mine!” 

*% * * 
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Mollie looked up from her work, to make an answer 
to some remark that Tom J ad made. Having answered 
him, she waited a little to hear him speak further. Let 
us take advantage of the occasion, and have a look at 
Mollie. 

Mollie is a very pretty girl—very pretty. Her age is 
one of those unsolved problems which may be answered 
by a number well down in the sunny series of the 
‘‘teens,” or far up the unpleasant list toward the thir- 
ties. No one knows her age, probably, unless it is 
Mollie herself; and he would be a brave individual 
who would ask her—and a lucky one if she did not 
lie to him. 

No one among the Rorux servants seems to know who 
Mollie is, or where she came from. Her service in the 
employ of this man is no older than his residence in 
this house. She is not the sort of girl one expects 
to find in an intelligence office, waiting day after day 
for employment. No one knows where Mr. Rorux 
found her. No one knows who she is. 


* 
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As for her name, Mollie is all any one knows. Some 
of the servants have dared invent various high-sounding 
designations for her, ranging from Montagu to Mont- 
morenci, which they are careful to use only when her 
back is turned and she out of hearing. It is the women- 
servants, of course, who take these liberties ; the men are 
quite willing to call her ‘‘ Mollie,” and to have nothing 
more formal to say. All the women in the Rorux man- 
sion hate Mollie, but Mr. Rorux basn’t a man in his 
employ who does not like her. 

I said Mollie is very pretty. She is. And yet, one 
would find himself instinctively criticising her. If her 
hair were a little less golden—or worn less regally ; if 
her eyes were a little less blue—or used less coquet- 
tishly ; if her teeth were less perfect—or her smile less 
constant ; if her foot were a little less shapely—or her 
dress en inch or two longer; if her lips were less full 
and ripe, her complexion less like roses and cream, her 
form less plump, her movements less graceful, her voice 
less sweet, her manner less kind——- J/—— Well? 
What? What is the conclusion to all these conditions ? 
Would she be more charming ? 

More charming ? Decidedly no! But sheavould be— 
would be—less dangerous! That is the end of any man’s 
honest criticism of Mollie. She is beautiful, wonderfully 
so; but she is fascinating—and dangerous. She is the 
sort of women most careless men like to flirt with; she 
is quite unlike the women sensible men usually marry. 
She is the sort of woman to believe every foolish thing 
a thoughtless man may utter; she is as unlikely to for- 
get an injury or a neglect as tho sea is unlikely to 
follow when the moon calls it. Unless there be some 
reason for her being here, other than is apparent on 
the surface, she is as much out of place in a servant's 
place and a servant’s garb as a king would be among 
rag-pickers. If Mr. Robert Rorux is to have much 
company, it seems to me unfortunate that no one can 
sweep and dust, among his most precious belongings 
—his books—his pictures—his statuary—so carefully 
and deftly as Mollie can. 

“There is really a guest then, is there ?” she demands ; 
“yon are not trying to make fun of me?” 

“There is really a guest, and in the tower rooms,” says 
Tom. 

‘*Old—like Borax—I beg his pardon ; Rorux, I mean.” 

“ Young.” 

“Ah! I must go and tidy up the library a little, I 
guess, and get a glimpse at him. Tell me, is he hand- 
some ?” 

“He's ugly—ugly as Satan.” 

“Ts he? I guess I won’t go, then. I hate ugly men.” 

Tom casts a sidelong glance at his own angular figure 
and commonplace face, as he sees it reflected from a 
mirror. Old enough to know better, he is over ears in 
love with Mollie. She sees his glance, understands it, 
and laughs at him. 

“There’s something abcut all this,” says Tom, seri- 
ously (and it is this to which Mollie is listening while we 
have taken an inventory of her attributes), ‘‘that I can’t 
understand. Here’s a man who never sees company, with 
a young guest in his best rooms. Here’s a letter of intro- 
duction—from a dear friend of the master’s, and one I 
never heard of! I tell you, Mollie, it is very strange. 
And listen: I’ve got a notion. I think, when the old 
gentleman’s done with all this grandeur and greatness, 
that I can name the new master. I predict that Stephen 
Ward will own all this establishment—sometime !” 

Mollie gives a vicious blow, with her brush, at an in- 
visible and imaginary speck of dust, and does a serious 
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miscl. ef to a costly bit of bric--brac—for the first time 
in her service in the Rorux mansion. 

“I’m out of sorts to-day,” she says, pettishly ; ‘‘see 
what I’ve done! Youw’ll know it was the cat, won’t you, 
if any one asks ?” 

Tom laughs. ‘I'll know, Mollie,” he says, eagerly, 
** because——” 

‘‘Never mind your reason, Tom ; another time will do 
for that. Do you know I've made up my mind that I 
shall be a great friend of—of—what did you say his 
mame is ?” 

“Stephen Ward.” 

“T didn’t mean him. Who is the man who sent him?” 

‘‘Mr. Gleason—Horace Gleason.” 

‘Oh, yes, I remember now. I am thinking I shall 
be a warm friend of this Mr. Gleason’s.” 

*« And why ?” 

‘Because of the. good fortune he will have sent me.” 

‘*What good fortune ?” 

‘*You said his name his Stephen Ward.” 

‘Stephen Ward ? I—I do not understand you.” 

“You shall. You predict that he’ll be master here. 
Tf he is, I predict that I shall marry him!” 

“You? You marry Stephen Ward ?” 

‘*T said so. Why not ?” 

‘“Why, he’s—he’s a gentleman—and——” 

‘Ts he ? Perhaps you'd better stop there. You might 
be so foolish as to say, next, that Iam not a lady. Do 
you understand that it won’t be safe for you to raise a 
hand against my plans—that it won’t be safe?” 

‘‘T understand. But—you to marry him? Why, Mol- 
lie, when yor’ve seen him——” 

‘‘Tt will make no difference, no difference whatever, 
T'd marry old Borax himself for a home like this.” 


CHAPTER XIV. 
HUNDREDS OF YEARS AGo! 


Mr. SrePHEN Warp went to New York, the evening of 
the day he arrived at the home of Robert Rorux. Tom 
went with him. They did not arrive at home until late, 
but Stephen was up early, fresh and clear-eyed, the next 
morning. If Mr. Robert Rorux had had any personal in- 
terest im young Ward, he must have been pleased to see 
that one evening in New York had not harmed him. Such 
knowledge as that would have interested Mr. Gleason. 

It so happened that Mr. Rorux did not go to the city 
with Stephen Ward a single time while that young gen- 
tleman remained beneath his roof. Sometimes Tom went 
with Stephen. Oftener, especially toward the close of 
his stay, the young man went alone. 

One evening the servant and the guest started out to 
see some new sight in the great city. Mr. Robert Ro- 
rux, alone in his library, took up the book he had been 
reading on the morning when young Ward arrived. It 
was a volume he had read several times. He was almost 
to the end of it now. He finished it, turned back to the 
beginning, and commenced to read it all over again. 

Hours passed. It would be unreasonable to expect 
the sight-seers and pleasure-pursuers home before mid- 
night. The old man looked at his watch ; he was tired ; 
but he had almost made up his mind to say something to 
his guest before he slept ; he would not be impolite and 
inhospitable ; he would not say a word calculated to 
hurry his departure ; but he would give him an oppor- 
tunity of saying how much longer he expected to remain. 

He turned to his reading again, and 

A footfall sounded at his elbow. He looked up. Ste- 
phen Ward stood beside him. 


| things of great importance. 
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‘*You’ve returned early,” said Mr. Rorux. 

“*T didn’t go at all,” responded Stephen. 

“How was that ?” 

**T lost Tom, at the station, and missed the train.” 

“*And how heve you spent the evening ?”’ 

“Tn a variety of ways. I’ve been taking leave of all 
sorts of pleasant places in your house. I’ve spent some 
time in your picture-gallery, and——” 

“You mean you're going home ?” 

“T haven’t any home, Mr. Rorux. 
away in the morning.” 

“Ah! I faney, then, that you don’t mind losing Tom 
as much as you might.” 

Stephen laughed. ‘‘Tom was a bit of a bore some- 
times,” he said, frankly, ‘‘and ee 

“‘T hope your visit has not been altogether unpleas- 
ant,” said Mr. Rorux, eagerly. 

‘‘On the contrary, it has been the pleasantest expe- 
rience of my life. I have seen so much, learned so 
much——” 

““And when you return to school 

‘“*T shall not return to school, Mr. Rorux. I am done 
with that sort of thing. As soon as a boy gets beyond 
boyhood—as soon as a man is a man—books should be 
put on the shelf. I’m aman now, with a man’s fancies 
and a man’s ambitions. And I’ve learned that books are 
only convenient tools—not necessities. I’ve learned that 
shrewdness, observation, knowledge of human nature, 
and the rest of the qualities that go in that list, outweiga 
books and their power. So, except when I sometimes 
read, I—— By the way, Mr. Rorux,” he asked, as he 
reached over and took the book that gentleman had been 
perusing, ‘‘what have you been reading? Ah! Frank- 
enstein? A horrible thing! Don’t you believe that the 
man who willfully meddles with the established order of 
things deserves a terrible punishment for it ?”’ 

» **God forbid !” said Robert Rorux, devoutly. 
* * * * * * 

Mr. Horace Gleason had not‘been in the office of tha 
detective agency for more than four weeks. But he had 
not kept Thompson and Jackson waiting more than fif- 
teen minutes, when they returned there, to file their re- 
port, after having seen Stephen Ward safely off for the 
West. So the report, instead of being entirely written, 
was partly oral—reinforced by occasional extracts from 
their copious notes, of course. 

It was a strange report these men had to give the de- 
tective. It was a report that seemed to lift a dozen years 
from his age, and make him almost young again. Lato 
hours ? Not very. Not later than was necessary in order 
to see, to the end of the drama, some great actor in 
a play written by Shakespeare. Reckless expenditure ? 
Nothing of the sort. Questionable habits and compan- 
ions ? Most certainly not. Stephen Ward had not been 
in a saloon, or other questionable placo, in New York 
city. He had seen the schools and hospitals, the muse- 
ums and art-galleries, the great stores and the fine 
churches. He had been a gentleman, a pure-hearted and 
high-minded gentleman, in all respects, while under the 
watchful care of Thompson and Jackson. 

It was all pleasing to Mr, Horace Gleason ; yes, very 
pleasing. 

But Mr. Horace Gleason had forgotten one or two 
He had forgotten, as he 
had once before, the possibility of its being true that 
some power may lie dormant, for a time, after it has been 
exercised to the utmost. He had forgotten that he had 
told Stephen Ward, once, the true nature of his calling, 


But I am going 
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land that even an individual who believed him a liar 
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might be shrewd enough to wait until a second visit be- 
fore saying ‘‘ Farewell” to his caution. 

And there were several things that Mr. Gleason did not 
know—that the detectives who had left Mr. Ward at Rob- 
ert Rorux’s door, every night, and taken him under their 
surveillance at that same place, every morning, could 
not tell him. Indeed, not Robert Rorux himself knew— 
or could know. . 

No! Not even Robert Rorux knew just why Stephen 
Ward had hurried away as he did. He did not know 
why Tom had been given the slip, at the station, in order 
that the last evening at his house might be free from fear 
of Tom. He did not know the sort of picture his guest 
had found most beautiful ofall in his gallery that evening 
—a picture with eyes no painter ever quite equaled, and 
with hair and lips, chin and cheeks, that an artist must 
have given up in despair. He did not know what Mollie 
had said, nor what Stephen had answered. No; he could 
have ssid nothing of all this to Mr. Gleason. 

And neither Mr. Rorux nor Mr. Gleason could guess 
the words that were running through Stephen Ward’s 
brain as the train carried him farther and farther, swifter 
and yet swifter, toward the West. 

‘‘Etta Elveys is the sweetest and most noble woman 
I ever knew,” he said ; ‘‘this girl they call Mollie is no 
more to be compared with her than the night with the 
day—or death with life. I’ve wanted to marry Etta 
Elveys ever since I can remember; I have no stronger 
desire now; and I never shall have. I’m going to 
strangle the knowledge of her hiding-place out of Hor- 
ace Gleason, if he knows—and won't tell me without 
such action on my part. If he don’t know, I’m going to 
spend some of my time and much of his money in find- 
ing her. I'll marry her—marry her! Haven’t I promised 
that to Gleason ? Haven’t I sworn it to myself? Haven't 
I been presumptuous and blasphemous enough, every 
night since he’s been gone, to thank God for Ralph 
Grantley’s absence? Is it likely that I’m going to for- 
get the one thing I’ve wept over and prayed for through 
all my years of slavery ? I should be a fool if I did. 
And yet—I cannot forget that Etta Elveys never gave 
me a kind look nor a friendly word. And I—I—fool 
that I am—I cannot forget some of the things I have 
seen in Mollie’s eyes and heard in her tones. She 
loves ‘me, poor fool! And I—I am almost glad, poor 
fool again! It is well I came away when I did; Mol- 
lie’s a desperately dangerous woman for a man to see 
every day—when he’s going to marry another woman, 
and when he isn’t sure whether he loves her or hates 


her !” (To be continued.) 


THE RISING OF THE SWEDISH COAST. 


Dr. Houmstrom, during the last thirty years, partly at 
the expense of the Pilot Service, has visited and remeas- 
ured most of the old water-marks along the coast of 
Sweden. New ones have also been cut in the rocks, and 
for the guidance of future researches the old as well as the 
new markings have been carefully drawn and described. 

The following important synopsis is the result of Dr. 
Holmstrém’s prolonged studies : 

The twenty-four hydrographical rock-marks along the 
west coast of Sweden show that the land in that part has 
risen about 0.5 centimeter during the last half-century. 
The rising is incontestable, but varies in different locali- 
ties, amounting, for instance, at Nordkoster to almost 
nothing, while at the Vadert it amounts to more than 
one meter in the century. 
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This result of the west-coast researches is very im- 
portant, inasmuch as no doubt can be entertained that 
the average water-level there corresponds with that of 
the North Sea, and that the rising of the land thus de- 
monstrated cannot possibly be caused by a gradual fall 
of the water in the Baltic. 

The two rock-marks on the south coast also indicate a 
rising during recent years, but as the time between the 
registration and the cutting of the marks is scarcely 
twenty years, this proof cannot, however, be accepted 
with certainty. 

On the east coast of Sweden, as far as Stockholm, some 
twenty water-marks have been examined, and here, too, 
arising is perceptible in most places ; but at Sifvd and 
Roédskiir, and some other places, a sinking has taken 
place during the last twenty years, amounting to 0.7 
centimeter a year. This sinking is, however, at all events 
at Siifvd, as far as can be ascertained from personal ob- 
servation, of a quite local nature. At Calmar, on the 
other hand, as already shown by Dr. Siljestrém, no 
change whatever has taken place since the beginning of 
the century. 

From Stockholm vorthward there are about thirty 
water - marks, and here, too, the rising predominates, 
although it varies, often in localities very near each 
other ; but careful discussion of the observations seems 
to have established that the rising has been on the de- 
crease during the last century. During the last period 
it amounted at Stockholm to 0.5 centimeter a year; at 
Celsius’s old water-mark, at Léfgrundet, off Gefle, to 0.9 
centimeter ; at Chydenius’s mark at Ratan to nearly 1 
centimeter ; at Bergé, on the Finnish side of the Gulf, 
to 1 centimeter; and at the mark cut by Augustin 
Ehrensvird, August 21st, 1754, on a rock at Hangi. 
(Finland), to 0.6 centimeter. Therefore, a considerable 
rising, varying from 0.5 to 1.1 meter per century, has 
taken place in this part of the Baltic. 

The above facts, gathered by Dr. Holmstrém, form the 
last contribution to our practical knowledge of the old 
water-decrease problem, and many decades must now * 
elapse before fresh da‘a can be obtained for further 
observations upon these changes in the earth’s crust — 
changes which appear to us to take a long time, but 
which, geologically reckoned, are very rapid. 

If the problem of the land-rising is taken in the same 
extent in which it was first raised by Swedenborg, it may 
be divided in two problems, certainly related, but widely 
separated, and both of pre-eminent importance to the 
geological history of the earth, viz.: (1) The question of 
the changes of level tc which the sea or the hydrosphere 
of the earth has been subjected in historical times ; (2) 
the question of changes in the level of the sea during the 
immense length of the geological ages. 


A report of Mr. D. Hooper, the Government Quinolo- 
gist in the Neilgherries, says that efflorescent salts occur 
in nearly every district of India. When the salt s al- 
kaline in its nature, the surface of the soil on which it 
collects is known as dhobies' earth, which has for ages 
been used in various manufactures, and for washing and 
dyeing. A large quantity of the efilorescence of Northern 
India, which is sold in the bazaars as sajji mati, is a mixt- 
ure of salts where the sulphate and chloride of sodium 
preponderate over the carbonate. Dhobies’ earth con- 
sists principally of sodium carbonate and sand ; the ad- 
ditional ingredients are organic matters and sodium chlo- 
ride, with some slight traces of sulphate of clay, oxide of 
iron and lime. 
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THE LADY OF THE SLIPPER. 81 


By CAROLINE SIFTON. 


Epwarp Srison Grant, 
the banker, and President 
of the Bachelors’ Club, en- 
tered the club-rooms at ex- 
actly eight o’clock on that 
May evening. He had done 
the same thing for the last 
ten years, but to-night he 
did not go over to the even- 
ing papers, as he was wont 
to do, and spend half an 
hour in looking over them 
before his fellow-Bachelors 
came in. Instead, he walk- 
ed over to an alcove-win- 
dow, drew the curtain, pull- 
ed his hat over his eyes, and 
sat down for a half-hour’s 
quiet smoke. 

Banker Grant was 2 man 
of distinguished bearing, 
with the ineffable charm 
which gentleness and cour- 
age give to a man’s face. 
An observer, seeing his iron- 
gray hair and sad eyes, 
would have said: ‘‘ Almost 
an old man, and one who has 
ever sought the sweet in life 
and found the bitter.” The 
same one, seeing him kiss a 
little child or bow before a 
beautiful woman, would say at once: ‘ Ah, younger than 
I thought, and — sadder.” The second thought would 
have been nearer the truth, for Banker Grant was not 
yet forty. He was in a dreamy mood to-night, and seemed 
to take more pleasure in the curling smoke than in the 
rooms which were gradually filling up with the Bachelors 
who came there for a half-hour’s lounge before starting 
out on their evening’s pleasures. 

Once the words, ‘‘ Madeline, little one, just twelve 
years to-night since two hearts were broken,” escaped 
from his lips. As if surprised at his own thoughts, he 
drew himself up quickly, and was just about to pull back 
the curtain, when he heard his own name, in a voice 


_ which he recognized to be King Dodds’s, a new member 
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“HE TOOK A PAPER WHICH HE HAD IN HIS HAND—PROBABLY THIS RELEASE—PLUNGED IT 
INTO THE OPEN GRATE, AND THREW IT BLAZING AMONGST THE LACE CURTAINS.” 


of the club. He instinctively drew back, and heard the 
words: 

‘‘ Hello! Grant’s not here yet. . First time in ten years, 
I dare say, that he hasn’t been in the rooms at exactly 
eight o’clock. How does it happen he hasn't married ? 
He must have seen two or three generations of Bachelors 
become Benedicts. Is he soured on the race ?” 

‘You're right, Dodds,” came in Jack Smith’s hearty 
voice. ‘* When I joined the Bachelors, there were two 
or three dozen old boys between us, and now only Rere- 
ton and he are left. He must be fire-proof.” 

“‘T’ll wager the dinner,” said Dodds, ‘‘we can dock 
him over to the married men and set up a more modern 
President before the year’s out, if we go about it right. 
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I’ve watched Grant, and 1 don’t believe there is a man 
alive more gallant and courteous to women.” 

The eavesdropper in the alcove took out another cigar, 
laughed softly to himself, and lay back to listen to the 
plans for his welfare. 

“The first thing to be found out,” continued Dodds, 
‘‘ig a prior attachment. These old fellows stick like 
barnacles to a first love.” 

“That is,” Smith struck in, “you want to know 
whether any loved one has gone before whom he is en- 
gaged to marry as soon as he gets over. Rereton”—toa 
sedate-looking man who approached their corner —‘‘ you 
have the run of Grant’s rooms. Are there any daguerre- 
otypes of first loves hanging around ?” 

‘*No, Jack,” said Rereton, ‘‘ Grant hasn’t a portrait in 
his rooms ; but there’s something there about which I 
fancy a good deal of sentiment clings. It is an old, 
creased slipper, Size 2, Last A A, and it hangs where it 
has hung for the last ten years, right under a ‘ Beata 
Beatrix’ of Rossetti.” 

“‘By Jove ! that’s worse than a daguerreotype. A man 
who keeps 2 woman’s shoe hanging under his nose for ten 
years will be President of the Bachelors’ Club until he 
dies,” and King Dodds looked gloomily at Rereton. 

“«T’ve seen that slipper,” said Smith. ‘‘It’s a beggarly 
little piece of leather, but I don’t believe any one has ever 
gone in Grant’s rooms without romancing about it. You 
can see the marks of a halo, so many have canonized it. 
T had forgotten, but now I recall some of the stories that 
were told about Grant and his lady-slipper when he first 
came.” 

‘Out with them,” said Dodds. 

“Oh, you could imagine what they would be like. 
They were merely variations of the same tale, only Grant 
always pocketed the slipper, and the other man the girl. 
One time it was a country lass who, as she was dancing, 
tossed by chance her slipper into Grant’s corner. Again, 
it was a little Maine girl who snatched her tiny boot and 
threw it after a departing bride and groom.” 

“In any case,” said Dodds, ‘‘the story would account 
for the President’s melancholia. It’s enongh to make 
lim morbid to think for ten years how insufficient the 
Number 2, A A, is to cover that foot now. The girl is 
doubtless fat, and waddles, and no man can be cheerful 
when he sees his slim first love fair, fat and forty.” 

‘*There was a tale, however, that savored more of the 
worldly,” said Smith, not noticing his friend’s comments. 
‘*Go back to the days of your youth, Rereton : what was 
that story about the actress ?” 

‘Tt was chiefly of this pattern,” said Rereton. ‘Grant 
was one of the favored admirers of a certain queen of the 
ballet. One night she took off her little slipper, and sent 
it whirling over a dozen rows of shining bald pates into 
his box. A day or two later, the story goes, she ran off 
with a handsome actor, and Grant’s friends had their re- 
venge. Grant never denied the story, yet all the facts 
were a little misty. No one ever vouchsafed for the story 
as of his own knowledge.” 

‘*A man of Grant’s nature would never cling to a sou- 
venir that was soiled by such a sentiment,” said Dodds ; 
but, Rereton, you know Grant fairly well. Can't you pre- 
sent him to somebody that will make him forget a slipper 
with such a doubtful past ? For a fast fellow, you are 
very slow, I'll do what I can, but that exquisite widow 
who is visiting your sister is the one to fetch him. Of 
course "—as Rereton gave no answer —‘‘if she is any- 
thing to you, you would hardly think of asking as pre- 
sentable a man as Grant to meet her.” 


‘Nothing of the kind, Dodds ; don’t begin to think | 
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the Bachelors’ Club is going to lose its second senior 
member. I was just thinking of Mrs, Stilson, my sister's 
guest. ,She has had a most pitiable history. There’s ne 
mystery about it, but-—- Must you be off ?’”’ said Rere- 
ton, as the other two men rose. 

““Yes ; we are due up-town at nine—come along, can’t 
you? We'll finish friend Grant.” 

‘No; I meet a friend here at that time. I'll sit here 
and try to think out a plan”—and Rereton pulled out a 
fresh cigar. 

“‘Mark !"’ came from the drawn, white lips of Edward 
Grant, as he appeared from the alcove, ‘‘ for God’s sake, 
tell me of that woman whose name you just used.” 

““Why, Grant,” exclaimed Rereton, in surprise, ‘‘ where 
were you? We have been here twenty minutes.” 

“T heard all”—and in a few rapid words Grant ex- 
plained his presence there. ‘But tell me—do not keep 
me in suspense—who is this Mrs. Stilson ?—can there 
be another woman of that name who is unhappy ?” 

‘‘Mrs. Stilson’s maiden name I do not remember, as I 
only know of her through my sister. I was in South 
America when they were girls, and I never heard her 
story until a short time ago.” 

‘*Tell me what you know,” pleaded Grant ; and then, 
as he saw the other’s surprised look, he added: ‘‘I hada 
friend of that name, years ago. She may be the same.” 

‘‘IT remember the story, as it impressed me as being 
peculiarly pathetic. Mrs. Stilson was a school-friend of 
my sister Helen—Mrs. Thurston, you know. When she 
was about sixteen, her father put all his money in some 
business in Japan—tea, I think it was—and within a year 
lost every penny. The rich broker Stilson, who used to 
be one of the eccentric men on Wall Street, had done 
the same thing a few years before, and made a pot of 
money. He and Mrs. Stilson’s father had been college- 
chums, and it was partly on his advice the money was so 
invested. Stilson was always a queer fellow ; he went to 
Tokio as a missionary, but said that he found the natives 
such decent, well-behaved heathen that he didn’t want 
to spoil them, so he went into a tea-house instead——” 

“It must be she!” said the other, not heeding Rere- 
ton’s last words. ‘‘ But finish—what happened then ?” 

‘*Stilson showed wonderful kindness to his friend in 
his distress, and out of gratitude the daughter married 
him. They had been married a few years, when old Stil- 
son took a funny turn. The wife didn’t know it at the 
time, but he was gradually losing his mind, and the cause 
was his poignant remorse at accepting this young girl’s 
sacrifice. One freak was to have the house brilliantly 
lighted, as if for a ball. Then he would make his wife 
don the superb evening dresses he bought for her. At 
one time he would make up as the youthful gallant, and 
torture her by the most absurd love-making. Again, he 
would appear as the decrepit old man, with a paper in 
which he agreed to free her and give her all his wealth. 
At such times he would circle around her, coming nearer 
at every turn, and when the poor girl would think he was 
about to stop before her, he would again begin the nerv- 
ous walk. It was frightful, but in spite of all, she was 
loyal, and never spoke to any one of her agony. One 
night, at one of these mock balls, the house caught on 
fire. It was thought that it was the work of the old man. 
One of the frightened servants told a tale of seeing her 
master bending over her almost fainting mistress on that 
night, and muttering something she could not under- 


| stand. Then, she said, he took # paper which he had in 


his hand—probably this release—plunged it into the open 
grate, and threw it blazing amongst the lace curtains, 
shouting, gleefully, ‘Now there will be only two, Made- 
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line and I—now she will cling to me.’ The frightened 
girl ran screaming for help, but before any one could 
come, a nephew, who seemed to be there by some mys- 
terious chance, carried the fainting woman from the ball- 
room, which was in a blaze in a few minutes. He ran 
back and snatched his uncle, who by that time was as 
erazy as a loon.” It was well that Rereton was congratu- 
lating himself on his ability to tell a story well, for the 
man at his side, and in the shadow, was haggard and 
wild -looking. This was surely not the quiet Kdward 
Grant that his friends knew. He had sat as if numb to 
pain until Rereton mentioned the. fire, then his agony 
was almost unbearable. ‘‘ Yes, crazy as.a loon,” contin- 
ued Rereton, after a few puffs of his almost extinguished 
cigar. ‘If I had been there, I should have knocked the 
dutiful nephew down and tossed the crazy uncle back 
into the. flames. The nephew, whose name-I do not re- 
call, carried Mrs. Stilson half a mile through the snow to 
our house, where Helen received the poor thing, almost 
frozen in her thin ball-dress. Of course, Grant, I sup- 
pose you'll wonder, as everybody else did, at the oppor- 
tune presence of the nephew. The story was whispered 
that he had met his beautiful aunt when she was a bride, 
and fallen in Jove with her. Whether or no, the nephew 
disappeared that night, and has never been heard of 
since. I fancy he would be here: on short notice if he 
knew that his uncle died in a private asylum six months 
ago. But, Grant, what’s your hurry ?—haveI bored you 
with a long story ?” 

As he received no reply, Rereton muttered, sotto voce, 
*“He’s getting more eccentric every day. A year ago he 
wouldn’t have left without a courteous excuse. He 
seemed interested in the story at first.” 

About half an hour later, 2 man stood, with bowed 
head, in Mrs. Thurston’s parlor, before a queenly, dark 
woman. 

**Madeline,” he said, as he kissed her outstretched 
hand, ‘*‘I have just heard it—by chance. Ah, my God, 
might it have been that you had been here and I not 
known! I went abroad after that terrible night, and 
until an. hour ago have heard no word of you. My dar- 
ling, how you must have suffered !” 

“‘T have suffered,” the woman replied. ‘‘It seemed to 
me eruel that you should save me from the merciful 
flames. Even yet, I waken in the night with the same 
anguish I felt at that terrible awakening.” 

“Ah! my little one,” the man said, ‘“‘it was twelve 
years ago, and I have tried to do as you bade, and forget ; 
but. wherever I went, a wan, exquisite face was in my 
heart. I traveled for two years in far-away countries, 
where one does not hear from home, as I did not dare to 
hear your name. Until to-night I supposed you were a 
happy woman, who had braved all memories of what 
might have been. Why did you not tell me, darling, 
on the night before the fire, when I saw you for what 
we both thought the last time—why did you not tell 
me of my uncle’s insanity ?” 

**T did not know, Edward ; I thought he would re- 
cover. My duty was to him. I tried everything in this 
country, and took him to Germany ; but there could be 
no help.” 

«Rare heart, I love you for your loyalty, as I loved you 
on that night when I begged you to fly with me. It was 
only that remembrance that restrained me from satisfying 
my hungry longing by carrying away the woman who 
was so passive in my arms. I thought, ‘She is mine; I 
snatched her from the flames.’” 

‘‘ Edward, you have been stronger thanI. A woman 
has strength only for the supreme moment. In all these 
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twelve years, love, I have hungrily craved every word I 
could learn of you. It was agony to me when I returned 
to New York and thought, ‘Perhaps he does not love 
me now.’ But tell me, how did you find me out ?” 

Grant kissed the face upturned to his. 

‘‘How did I find you, sweet ? It was through a little 
slipper, dropped from your numb foot, as I carried you 
to your friends, I found it as I returned that night. 
That little slipper led me here ;” and he told her the 
story of the evening. 

* * * * * * 

A month later, three club-men chenced to enter the 
rooms of the Bachelors’ Club at about the same time. 
They were King Dodds, Smith and Rereton. Smith 
spoke first. 

“When did you get back, Dodds ?” 

“An hour ago,” the other answered; ‘‘and this place 
makes me think of my hard: luck. I worked up a plan, 
after I left you, to invite Grant out to our country-place 
for a week’s fishing, and have my sister invite a half- 
dozen pretty girls to——” 

“Fish for him ?” queried Smith, amiably. 

‘‘Of course. Then he would be fishing by proxy, 
wouldn’t he, Smith ?” 

“‘That just depends on your interpretation of ‘for.’ 
But what success ?” 

‘* Well, I was as anxious as a mother with seven daugh- 
ters. He did come, but he only staid two days, and all 
the time seemed to have something on his mind. The 
girls did well, as I had dressed up that slipper so nicely, 
that they were touched by Grant’s constancy and—my 
eloquence. I’ve thought since that they somewhat over- 
did it. Anyway, Grant was as cold as a newly unveiled 
monument.” 

“T thought from the first nothing could move Grant,” 
said Rereton, consolingly. 

“Tf you knew all that, why didn’t you mention tle 
fact in a friendly way, and save me from getting a lot 
of pretty girls on my hands. I never was so tired aftcr 
a month’s rest. But now, Rereton, that these callow girls 
have failed, fetch on your widow.” 

“Impossible,” said Rereton. ‘‘ Mrs. Stilson left my 
sister’s house a short time after I saw you, and has been 
staying with an aunt ever since.” 

‘*What was that story you began to tell us about her ?” 
asked Smith. 

Rereton began the story which, on another occasicn, 
he had told to Edward Grant. He remembered his first 
listener’s summary departure, and shortened it consider- 
ably. When ke finished, Dodds said : 

‘‘T dare say the nephew is the only one for that widow. 
Grant will stand no chance there, for if the nephew ia 
dead, she doubtless cherishes his memory as Grant cher- 
ishes the slipper.” 

As Dodds finished his comments on the story a@ messen- 
ger entered, and gave each of the three men what looked 
like an invitation. 

Dodds spoke first: ‘‘By Jove! bere’s a bid to Grant's 
wedding—to marry a Mrs. Madeline Stilson. In the 
words of the Irishman, we did it without doing it at all. 
But who is this Mrs. Stilson—can she be the one of 
your story, Rereton ?” 

“T see it all,” mused that gentleman. ‘No wonder 
Grant left in such a hurry when I told him old Stilson 
was dead. That’s where the slipper fits.” 

‘*The widow is ‘The Lady of the Slipper!’ ” shouted 
Jack Smith. ‘‘ Perhaps now that our late President 
has both slippers, he won’t object to tell us the tale 
of the one.” 


A FANCY-PICTURE. 
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low does not 
make Spring, 
nor yet one fire 
day,” was 
enunciated by 
Aristotle as a 
fact so self-evi- 
dent and well- 
known to his 
liearers, that it 
served to para- 
phrase his 
soundest pro- 
positions. This 
saying has be- 
come proverb- 
jal, and is ever 
upon our lips ; 


yet in its broader sense it perpetuates an error, for the | 


first flight of swallows, in this country at least, can 
safely be accepted as a precursor of the brighter days 
fast nearing. Christina Rossetti, in ‘‘ A Bird Song,” says : 
“It's surely Summer, for there’s a swallow: 
Come one swallow, his mate will follow, 
Tke Lird-race quicken and wheel and thicken.” 


So pre-eminently are swallows creatures of the warmth 


and exuberant life of Summer, that the unseasonable ap- | 


pesrance of onc is sure to call forth feelings of sympatiy 
and regret from the observer. Their remarkable powers 
of flight doubtless serve them well, in case inclement 
weather bars their northward passage, and they retire so 
easily to congenial temperatures, that the fate of Asop's 
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“One swal- ! swallow, in his fable of the Spendthrift, must be ex- 


tremely rare. No birds are more closely identified with 
civilized life than the swallows. They thrive and increase 
under the protection of man, and at his approach adopt 
his habitation for their Summer homes and _nesting- 
places. All the American species, excepting the bank- 
swallow or the sand-martin, have, wherever practicable, 
abandoned their primitive breeding-sites in old hollow 
trees and about cliffs, to seek the safer and more ccnve- 
nient retreats afforded by barns and out-buildings, to say 
nothing of the many cozy boxes especially provided for 
their accommodation by kindly people—now, alas ! too 
often appropriated by the contemptible English spar- 
rows. Few of the lesser birds are accorded more promi- 
nence in literature than the swallows, and the part taken 
by these light-winged sprites in modern decorative-work 
is second only to that of the ubiquitous one-legged stork. 
Their graceful forms lend life to drowsy landseapes, ruffle 
with tiny circles the placid pools, battle with the rolling 
storm-clouds, and cling in sportive groups to bending 
twigs, or perch in swaying lines upon the more prosaic 
| telegraph - wires. Without the gracious gift of song. 
these charming creatures are endeared to us by long 
association, by the utter absence of objectionable o 
harmful qualities, and, above all, as the impersonation 
of cheerful activity. What a contrast to our own lum- 
bering bodies and painful, awkward mode of progression 
is the buoyant sweep of yonder swallow, as he lightly 
breasts the rising breeze or deftly curves toward some 
| passing insect. With the swifts, a large and important 
| group, closely associated with and always popularly con- 
| sidered as members of the swallow fami'y, the yolitorial 

powers of these birds rise to a climax, only exceeded, per- 

haps, by their close rélatives, the humming-birds. The 
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fulcon’s dizzy stoop, the triumphant spread of the mighty | graceful, wheeling shapes, and often announcing their 


condor’s wing, and the tireless flight of the passenger | 
pigeon, which appears in the north with remnants of | 


food gathered in southern swamps yet in his crop, are 
splendid examples of aerial locomotion ; but these birds 
do not spend the entire day in the air, as does the com- 
mon chimney - swift. The humming- birds themselves, 
though often conceded the palm for relative swiftness, 
do not remain long on the wing, but punctuate their 
steady poise in insect-like dartings, with frequent rests 
upon convenient twigs. The inhez nt sociability of the 
true swallows is such, they constantly desist from the 
pursuit of food and settle down for a short interchange 
of twittering gossip while digestion progresses. Swifts, 
on the contrary, possessing feet only adapted for cling- 
ing, do not perch, but while away the daylight hours in 
rapid eirclings high above their feathered kindred. 

Grant Allen, the English high-priest of Darwinism, has 
shown in one of his charming ‘“ Vignettes from Nature ” 
how the swifts and the swallows—the one starting from 
the Picarian or woodpecker-like group of birds, and the 
latter, from the Oscines, or singing-birds — the highest 
form of bird organization---have evoluted in converging 
lines until, widely different as their parent stocks are, it 
is now all but impossible for one not a specialist to differ- 
eutiate them. It is not within the province of this paper 
to enter into biological details, and we will here treat the 
swifts as a division of the swallows, which they curiously 
resemble in almost all particulars. 

Nearly a hundred species of swallows and a score or 
more of swifts are recognized by naturalists. North 
America, exclusive of Mexico, is favored with seven of 
the former and four of the latter, wlrile only three species 
of swallows and one or two of swifts come regularly to 
Europe. Our common or “ barn” swallow is very similar 
to the European chimney-swallow, and, in fact, may here 
be considered as identical, the specific distinctions being 
feebly marked. In both continents the barn-swallow, to 
use thealeast confusing term, is the favorite of his family, 
and is the only bird commonly called “swallow ” in Eu- 
rope, both of the remaining species being termed ‘* mar- 
tins.” He exceeds all other of the better-known swallows 
in ease and celerity of motion, and in the cheerful confi- 
dence with which he regards human kind. I fancy he 
does not often place his nest in the chimneys of modern 
England, however convenient he may have found those 
structures as built in ancient days. Barns and out-build- 
ings are his favorite Summer homes ; but in default of 
these, in wild places, a convenient spot about a cliff or 
quarry is utilized. His twittering notes, though not in 
any sense a ‘‘song,” are always agreeable, and when 
heard, some breezy Summer afternoon, among the raft- 
ers of a roomy old barn, when one is lying in a half- 
lethargic state upon the new-mown hay, are certainly 
the most pleasant and soothing of rural sounds. Barn- 
swallows’ nests are usually made on a beam or rafter, or 
plastered to the side of those supports. ‘The material is 
mud, mixed with fine hay and grass, and strengthened 
with the glutinous saliva of the bird. The eggs are 
white, thickly spotted with brown, as are those also of 
the cliff-swallow, All the rest of our swallows, together 
with the swifts, have pure white eggs. Young barn- 
swallows are not for some time able to follow the aerial 
evolutions of their parents, owing to the slow growth of 
the long outer tail-feathers that serve so admirably to 
balance the adults. They spend mnch of their time at 
rest, and even alight on the ground to pick up insects. 
In September the barn-swallows gather in large flocks 
about old meadows or ponds, filling the air with their 


final departure by perching in a body upon some build- 
ing. The distribution of the American variety is over 
the whole extent of North America in Summer and south 
to Brazil in Winter. 

The poet Thomson had in mind the house-martin of 
England when he wrote: 

—‘* Tho swallow sweeps 
The slimy pool, to build his hinging house.” 

But this stanza applies equally weil to our cliff or eave 
swallow, which is a close analogue in habits, though dif- 
fering in many other respects. Both species build curious 
domed nests, entirely of mud, but the Yankee bird is the 
better workman, and draws the entrance of his house into 
an odd flask or retort-like shape, with a hole in the 
“neck” end. Both attach the nests under the eaves, 
or at some convenient place on the exterior of a building, 
or against the vertical face of a cliff if that be lacking. 
The house-martin is more evenly distributed over Europo 
than its congener in America. The latter was called ‘‘ re- 
publican” swallow by Audubon, from its habit of rearing 
the young in communities ; a hundred or more nests 
being frequently massed together in the same locality. 
This social disposition perforce renders the distribution 
of the eave-swallow somewhat irregular and local, though 
it is numerically one of the most abundant of its family. 
The English house-martin nests in pairs over the whole 
extent of its Summer home, and frequently returns to the 
same nest for successive years. The inside of these re- 
markable nests is always well lined with feathers and 
hay. The eggs of the house-martin are white, in strong 
distinction to those of the republican, which are heavily 
marked. These birds are prettily marked, and are very 
amiable in disposition. The flight of both species is less 
rapid and daring than that of the barn-swallow, as they 
lack the long, forked tail. Th: y are rather more intimate 
in their relations with man, and are universally loved and 
protected, as their domestic affairs afford infinite amuse- 
ment and instruction for children. 

Tn the sand-martin of England and the bank-swallow of 
North America we have a positive identity of species ; 
one of the very few known instances of the same land 
bird being distributed at large over both continents. 
Sand-martius nest in large numbers in the sides of firm 
sandy banks, whether such be exposed by the natural 
erosion of the earth’s surface, or by the operations of 
man in the form of railroad-cuttings or sand-pits. They 
dig a neat, circular hole, generally near the top of a per- 
pendicular portion of the bank, two or three feet in depth, 
and enlarged at the end into a roomy chamber, in which 
a nest of soft materials is placed. These holes slope up- 
ward from the entrance, so that good drainage is insured. 
Vast numbers honeycomb the banks in suitable localities 
and form a perennial invitation for the small boy to in- 
sert his arm and get it broken by an untimely slip. Sand- 
martins seem less inclined to wander far from the breed- 
ing-ground than most swallows, and are vecy gentle and 
quiet in demeanor. Their sober dress of brown and 
white, and slight occasion for approaching dwellings, 
render them less observed than many other scarcer birds, 
but a colony of nests is always sure to attract attention. 
The rough-winged swallow is a curious American varia- 
tion of the sand-martin, almost indistinguishable from it 
when on wing, save by the lack of the brown band on the 
breast. When we take one in hand we find that the outer 
web of the outside wing-plume is recurved and forms a 
row of tiny, but stiff and very perceptible, hooks. The 
foot, too, is without the comical little tuft of feathers 
found just above the toes on the sand-martin. What serv- 
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ice the roughened wings render the wearer is an unsolved 
problem. Some tropical swallows, that differ widely from 
this species in most other respects, have the same modifi- 
eation of the wing-feather, but it is not known that they 
put it to any use. Rough-winged swallows, being so 
similar, are constantly confounded with the sand-martin ; 
and until recently were supposed to be closely associated 
with the latter, breeding in the same banks and construct- 
ing the nest in the same manner. ‘The writer was one of 
the frst to rectify this error. The rough-winged swallow 
rarely, if ever, digs the cavity in which its nest is placed. 
A crevice in a stone wall, or bridge-pier, or chink in the 
boarding of a building near water, are its favorite places, 
though it often avails itself of a natural cavity in a bank 
or the deserted hole of a kingfisher or a sand-martin. The 
rough-wing and sand-martin are much the smallest of our 
swallows. The former is quite raro in some of the East- 
ern States, but is common in the West. 

The white- bellied swallow, another familiar bird, is 
abundantly distributed over the whole of temperate 
North America. It is less inclined to breed in com- 
munities than any of the preceding species, usually 
nestling in pairs in artificial retreats provided about 
buildings, or in an excavation in a tree or stump. It 
is the most aquatic of American swallows, gathering in 
immense numbers about lakes, ponds and salt marshes 
during the autumnal migrations. The coloring is very 
pretty, being lustrous green and black above and white 
below. The nest is made of soft materials, without mud, 
and is always placed in a cavity. It remains rather late 
in the Fall, and individuals Winter as far south as the 
equator. Closely related to the white - bellied swallow 
is the Western violet-green swallow. It is a most lovely 
.bird—the fairest of the family—but unfortunately inhab- 
its only the Rocky Mountain region, and is consequently 
but little known. It is a swift and graceful flier, and is 
attached to its rough highlands. It breeds in wood- 
pecker holes, or other convenient cavities in trees and 
rocks. The colors are not lustrous, but are soft and 
velvety, and of the tints from which the bird takes its 
name. The under surface is a pure silky white. This 
swallow is quite common throughout its range. Long- 
fellow’s line, 

“‘Darting swallows soar and sing,” 


is particularly apt as applied to the purple martin, the 
largest, the most musical, and, I may add, the most 
nearly domesticated of all our swallows. We will call 
this well-known and agreeable species briefly ‘‘ martin,” 
23 it is the only bird to which that name is uniformly ap- 
plied in America. The martin was known and protected 
by the Indians before the advent of the colonists, and 
their example in providing suitable nesting-places is uni- 
versally followed by the Southern negroes, who suspend 
hollow gourds, in abundance, to poles or trees near their 
homes. The martin much exceeds all other swallows in 
vocal ability. The notes are clear, vigorous, and yet re- 
markably soft and pleasing. They ane given chiefly while 
on the wing, hovering about the nest, or when feeding 
the young. Altogether the poet does little violence to 
Jacts when he makes his swallows ‘‘sing.”” The martins 
arrive in New England early in May, and depart with 
:reat suddenness in the latter part of August. They 
now nest entirely in artificial retreats about buildings, 
except in totally unsettled districts, where they utilize 
hollows in trees. The bitter war waged against the 
martin by the imported sparrows since their introduc- 
tion in this country has apparently taught the former 
agome useful lessous in self-reliance, and of late years 
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they frequently decline to be ousted from their comfort- 
able boxes by the blustering foreigner. The adult malo 
martin is of an intense steel-blue, with dark wings ani 
tail, while the females and young are uniformly grayish- 
brown. The martin is quite a ‘‘sizable” bird, well-de- 
veloped specimens measuring almost eight inches long 
and about sixteen in extent of wing. 

The name of ‘‘chimney-swallow” would be exceedingly 
appropriate for our common swift if it were a swallow at 
all, for no other bird has so entirely accepted that useful 
portion of man’s dwelling for his nesting-place. How- 
ever, we shall adopt the term ‘‘ spine-tailed swift,” which 
is distinctive, and is gaining ground among those better 
informed. Our swift is a bird of-wonderful originality, 
and is totally distinct from the European swift, a largir 

nd less active bird. The contrast between the hurried 

and nervous flight of the spine-tail and the more deliber- 
ate but still rapid and powerful movement of the Olid 
World swift may serve to illustrate the difference be- 
tween American hurry and worry and European phlegm. 
I confess that in this instance the comparison is not spe- 
cially advantageous to our side. Swifts seldom or never 
alight upon the ground, but procure the slender, brittl» 
twigs of which their nests are made by flying rapid], 
against and breaking them from the branches to whic 
they are attached. Their salivary glands are greatly di- 
veloped, and furnish an ample supply of sticky materixl 
with which to glue the twigs together and to the support, 
thus making a most neat and shapely basket-like nest. 
So copious is this salivary secretion in some of the 
Chinese swifts, that the entire nest is composed of it, 
forming the ‘‘edible bird’s- nest,” well-known to lhe 
prized by Celestial gourmands as the basis of a soup. 
The spine-tailed swifts are very abundant in the East- 
ern United States, and impartially rear their broods, in 
the unused chimneys of city tenements as well as those 
of country homes. In large chimneys, such as those of 
abandoned factories, several hundreds may nest ; and it 
is very common to find a scure or more of these curivus 
wicker-work receptacles attached to the sides of an ordi- 
nary house-flue. The parent birds enter these narrow 
openings with great address, making a loud whirring, 
comparable to distant thunder. The young, too, con- 
tribute their share of noise, for if the nest should be- 
come detached, they clamber up and cling to the chim- 
ney's sides, using their spiny tails for support. The 
English swift is more swallow-like in appearance and 
habits. It nests in niches in lofty towers and church- 
steeples, and about rocks of high altitude. The mate- 
rial is a miscellaneous assortment of sticks, straws and 
feathers, covered with saliva and soldered to the rock 
with that material. It is sombre in color, and has a 
forked tail, unfurnished with spines. The only note of 
all the swifts is a shrill twitter, varying in loudness with 
the size of the species. During the migrations the spine- 
tailed swifts gather nightly in immense numbers in suit- 
able places. I have seen a thousand or more enter an old 
mill-chimney within a short space of time, and Audubon 
describes a tree in which he calculated nine thousand 
regularly sought shelter. Such trees, the roosting-places 
of a large district, are still very common in primitive 
localities. 

Inhabiting the mountainous parts of the West are two 
large and little known swifts : the white-throated rock- 
swift and the northern black cloud-swift. The names 
in both cases indicate the coloring. They fly at extreme 
altitudes, and with incredible velocity. The former nests 
in inaccessible cliffs, by thousands, while the latter is 
supposed to breel among mountains, up to an elevation 
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of 10,000 feet ; but its nest has not yet been observed. 
The remaining North American species is known as 
Vaux’s swift. It is mercly a Western variant of the 
spine - tail, having precisely the same form and habits, 
but is somewhat paler in color. Both the mountain 
swifts have slightly forked tails, without spines. 

Tho food of both swifts and swallows consists almost 
entirely of winged insects, which they snap up during 
flight. The numbers thus destroyed must be incaleu- 
Jable, probably averaging more than a thousand per day 
for each bird. On fine, dry days these small insects 
ascend to an enormous height, and the swifts, hawking 
about in pursuit, are almost beyond the range of vision, 
while in damp weather they skim within a few feet of 
tho earth. White-bellied swallows occasionally feed on 
myrtle-berries in the Fall, and get very fat on that waxy 
food before moving southward. 

Notwithstanding their wonderful command of the air, 
swallows are apparently as much exhausted by a long 
migration as birds of far inferior volitorial powers. Dur- 
ing the passage of the Gulf of Mexico numbers alight 
upon every passing vessel, and even fall into the sea. 
The ordinary speed of the barn-swallows has been esti- 
mated at a mile a minute, which rate, maintained fora 
few hours, would easily enable them to compass any 
stretch of water that may lie in their way. We may im- 
agine that the difficulty lies in the inability of swallows 
to ‘‘feed up” before attempting a long flight. A seed- 
eating bird, or one subsisting upon bulky terrestrial in- 
sects, can so accumulate strength that it is enabled to 
endure an extraordinary tax on its migrating powers, 
while the microscopic morsels that swallows constantly 
receive during their airy circlings are only “sufficient 
for the day’; and in direct flight it is conceivable that 
they cannot obtain the necessary sustenance for their 
bodies. It surely is a wondrous balance of vital forces 
{hut enables the swift to remain, in comfort, an entire 


day upon the wing—digestion, assimilation and the re- 
newal of muscular force all progressing at a uniform rate ; 
but the balance is destroyed when regular ingestion of 
food is interrupted, and the habitual activity of the sys- 
tem soon consumes its scant vital reserve. 

In ancient times, swallows were the subject of many 
strange tales and fables, but were uniformly respected as 
the winged messengers of Spring. It was always thought 
unlucky to kill them, and a survival of these supersti- 
tions is now sometimes noticed in remote districts, whero 
the killing of a barn-swallow is supposed to cause cows 
to give bloody milk, and the nesting of these agreeable 
birds in a barn to protect it from lightning. Long may 
such notions pass current, if they serve to savo the swal- 
lows ; for it surely is bad luck to harm creatures so use- 
ful and pleasing. Wilson, in alluding to this matter, 
acutely remarks, ‘‘ When the tenets of superstition lean 
to the side of humanity, one can heartily respect them ;” 
and I am sure we all heartily agree with him. 


A THOUGHT-READER AND HIS 
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Wauat is bred in the mind will come out in the body. 

I once knew a man, whom Mark Twain would perhaps 
have designated as the ‘‘ prettiest liar in creation.” Ho 
altogether falsified the adage about a liar not being able 
to look you straight in the face, for he would, whilst 
grossly lying, look at you in the most direct manner ; in 
fact, so straight was his gaze that you invariably would 
lower your eyes before his, as if you in reality were tho 
sinner, and not he. 

He tried his hand with me, and momentarily took me 
in ; for I could not conceive it possible that a man could 
lie so glibly, and yet maintain such an air of perfect, un- 
blushing innocence. 

The next time I fell in with him was on an occasion 
when it was to his advantage to lie, and that he was equal 
to the occasion goes without saying. Yet all the while 
his expression was ingenuousness itself. I, however, 
noticed that, whilst a smile wreathed his lips, and his 
light-blue eyes danced in playful innocence, there was a 
suspicious nervous action of the fingers of the left hand 
as he grasped his watch-chain. To give the man credit, 
he never lied purposelessly, and only on matters affect- 
ing his own interest ; but when the purpose was there, 
there was no limit to where he thought himself justified 
in throwing the hatchet. On another occasion I had 
some business to discuss with him very much to his ad- 
vantage ; and I noticed him involuntarily stretch out his 
thumb to hook in his watch-chain preparatory to launch- 
ing forth. Suddenly he paused, blushed and stammered, 
and in his confusion he actually told the truth. 

On looking down where his hand had gone, I saw that 
he had come out without his watch-chain. 

Naturally truthful men experience much greater difii- 
culty than do habitual liars in controlling their feelings. 
That is to say, they much more readily give themselves 
away by some physical indication or other, in many in- 
stances the indications being so transparent that a child 
could run and read them. 

It may or may not be an advantage for a man to be able 
to judge of another man’s sincerity off-hand ; but I be- 
lieve that I can, immediately I shake a man by the hand, 
tell what his true feelings are with regard to me. A man 
may wreathe his face with smiles when he receives me, 
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but if they do not correctly express his thoughts there 
will be almost sure to be a bodily something about him 
that will betray him. A man may retain an idea to him- 
self against all the thought-readers and clairvoyants in 
the world, but he cannot retain a feeling. Some people 
do not, of course, attempt to hide their feelings, and 
their expressions of annoyance or dislike are so clearly 
marked as to be intelligible to the very dullest : others 
do try to hide their feelings under a mask, but their emo- 
tions are the more natural and powerful of the two, and 
either a corner of the mask is constantly turning up, 
showing what is beneath, or it, to a highly sensitive per- 
son, is so transparent as to be readily looked through. 

Mr. Gladstone is, of all notable men I have met, about 
the least able to mask his emotions, skillful as he is in 
cloaking his thoughts. He is a highly emotional man, 
and there is about him, moreover, something distinctly 
mesmeric. His natural charm of manner, the softness 
of his voice, and the soothing nervous action of his 
hands, give him an immense power over men. It is 
almost impossible to be in his presence without feeling 
this mesmeric influence, and I can well understand peo- 
ple doing things at his dictation which may be against 
their better judgment. 

I have often been asked whom I consider to be the best 
and whom the worst ‘‘ subject” for thought-reading. With 
all the good ‘‘subjects” I have at different times fallen 
in with, it is somewbat difficult for me to particularize 
any of them as being in advance of the rest, yet I think 
I might be justified in saying that for downright concen- 
tration of thought, mathematical precision and earnest- 
ness of purpose, Field-marshal von Moltke would take 
the palm. 

As to the worst ‘‘subject,’? I think of all the distin- 
guished personages with whom I have operated, M. Alex- 
andre Dumas gave mo the greatest trouble. Some people 
will be surprised, whilst others will be disappointed, at 
hearing this ; for I have been so repeatedly asked if I 
did not think Mr. Henry Labouchére to be a diffieult— 
in fact an impossible —‘‘ subject,” that there will no 
doubt be those who will be expecting and desiring to seo 
his name in the place of M. Dumas. 

Contrary to general expectation, I found Mr. Labou- 
chére, in the experiments I tried with him, to be an ex- 
cellent ‘‘subject.” His way of thinking was sharp and 
decisive ; and, what was more, he was perfectly honest 
with me. I found in him a skeptic willing to be con- 
vinced, but one keenly on the alert to detect imposition 
and to discountenance pretense. With me he was from 
beginning to end both. earnest and sincere ; and, whilst 
he may, to the British mind, be counted as somewhat too 
versatile, there is no man in this world who can on occa- 
sion be more ‘‘ thorough” than the senior member for 
Northampton. 

M. Alexandre Dumas is a man cf quite another stamp. 
He is as absolutely unemotional as it is possible for any 
one to be. Then, in addition to his cold and passive 
temperament, he is extremely bigoted and self-willed. 
He has, I believe, a warm heart, from which good resolves 
and kind actions repeatedly spring ; but he has schooled 
himself to look: upon such things as weaknesses, and he 
would deem it little short of 1 crime for him to betray 
his emotions. Ho is always seeking to have supreme 
control over himself, and he fully expects every one who 
is brought in contact with him to be eqnally subservient 
to his will. This naturally makes him a bad “subject” 
for a thought-reading experiment. Difficult, however, 
as he was, I eventually—as I took much time and great 
paings—succeeded with him. The test consisted of find- 


ing an article which he had hid somewhere in his daugh- 
ter’s house. When the object was found it turned out to 
be an early copy of ‘‘ La Dame aux Camellias,” in which 
M. Dumas had written, ‘‘A M. Cumberland, hommage 
de l'auteur, Alexandre Dumas.” It will thus be seen 
that, whilst his natural thoughtfulness and kindliness 
of heart originally prompted this agreeable phase of ex- 
periment, his innate pride of self and domineering will 
put obstacles in the way of its fulfillment. 

Naturally some persons are more suitable than others 
for such experiments ; but I have found that with <atelli- 
gent, thoughtful people, who act up to the conditions, I 
seldom fail. In fact, the higher I have been the more cer- 
tain has been the success. Small-minded people do not 
hesitate to trick and lie in their desire to be considered 
smarter than the ‘‘operator”; but the truly great in 
thought and in position never, in such cases, stoop to 
such pettiness—hence with them all is from first fo last 
fair sailing. 

Much, I should add, depends upon the condition of 
health of both the ‘‘subject” and the ‘‘operator.” If 
either be unwell the chances of success are in a measuro 
diminished ; as the ‘‘subject” finds it difficult, whilst 
suffering from a severe headacho or other acute bodily 
ailment, to concentrate his whole thoughts upon a given 
object or action. He is only too apt to allow the knowl- 
edge of his ailment to distract his attention. And so wit 
the ‘‘ operator,” who instead of placing himself in recep- 
tive condition ready to receive the physical indications 
conveyed to him by the “subject,” is forced by pain o: 
exhaustion to turn his attention to the seat of his dis- 
order, thus invariably entailing failure. 

Taking all in all, I have found the best ‘subjects ” 
amongst statesmen, diplomatists, mathematicians, literary 
men, and all those engaged in active brain- work. In 
diplomacy, the distinguished Count Julius Andrassy was 
perhaps the most striking exception, as in him I found 
a somewhat hard rut to crack, 
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Military men — especially in Germany, where the offi- 
seers have such an excellent mathematical training—pro- 
vide some very good ‘‘subjects,” especially when the ex- 
periments have, as in the case with General Gourko, a 
besring upon their profession. 

Lawyers are often not bad; but they are, as a rule, too 
mech inclined to stop in the middle of an experiment for 
the purpose of arguing the question. Then they are 
sometimes very dodgy, and one invariably feels in their 
hands like a witness undergoing a cross - examination, 
whom the “subject” feels it his professional duty to trip 
‘up at every opportunity. may 

Masicians—that is when they are eminent and one asks 
them to think of everyday, commonplace things —are 
practically hopeless. Get them at a piano, and the 
thought-reader who doesn’t know a single note can in- 
vaiably vamp outa tune thought of by them. But ask 
them to think of a pin, a man, any such object, and 
their thoughts are up in the skies immediately, the object 
selected having no place in their minds. M. Gounod 
afforded me an excellent example of how a first-class 
eormposer thinks. 

Artists are better. They possess, as a rule, not only 
greater concentration, but they do not object to ordinary 
things having a place in their thoughts. Munkacsy, it is 
trae, I found somewhat erratic, but Angeli, Camphausen, 
Bezas and Frank Lenbach proved admirable ‘‘ subjects.” 

Clergymen, for experiments in the drawing-room, are 
absolutely perfect ; but in public, especially where the 
dests are of an intricate character, they are apt to become 
mervous and forgetful. This of course militates against 
the success of the test, and, knowing this, they, in their 
natural conscientiousness, commence to reproach them- 
selves for their own shortcomings, thus rendering the 
experiment all the more difficult of accomplishment. 

Medicine provides some sterling ‘‘ subjects.” But the 
ordinary practitioner, whilst professing to obey the con- 
ditions laid down, is much too apt, during the progress 
of an experiment, to test his theories; and there is 
searcely a doctor born who has not theories upon some 
anbject or other. This would not matter so much in 
private, but where a public audience is concerned, such 
jaterference, which will be sure to delay and maybe spoil 
an experiment, is altogether unfair. Iam, of course, re- 
jerring to cases where the ‘‘ operator” says, ‘‘I cannot 
tlairvoyantly read your thoughts, neither can I succeed 
with you unless you desire it. The success of the experi- 
ment as much depends upon your powers of concentra- 
tion as it.does upon my powers of perception. All I 
want you to do is to firmly and honestly fix your whole 
thoughts upon the object you have selected, and not in 
any way to endeavor to lead me astray. Remain through- 
out but passive : do not purposely exercise any contrac- 
tion of the muscles, or endeavor to prevent my going to 
any place or in any direction I choose. If you do so I 
eannot possibly succeed, for the thought which would 
‘lictate such action to you would become the dominant 
oue, and not the object you have selected. You can, if 
you choose, easily lead me astray, but for the time being 
I want you to place yourself entirely in my hands.” 

Tn locating pains, imaginary or real, either in his own 
body or that of another, medical men are much better to 
operate with than any other class of persons. 

Iam somewhat inclined to think that this sleight-of- 
touch called thought-reading is not altogether without 
the sphere of practical medicine, and that a doctor who 
was an expert ‘‘thought-reader” might find his attain- 
ments in this direction of no little use in diagnosing com- 
plaints, being thereby, as it were, able to foel with his 
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patient, instead of having, as in ordinary cases, to be con- 
tent with the patient’s verbal statement of his or her 
symptoms, 

With regard to races, I have found good ‘‘ subjects” 
amongst them all; but some of my greatest successes 
have been achieved with Englishmen and Germans. The © 
more civilized the nation, the greater number of ‘“sub- 
jects’ suitable for thought-reading experiments will it 
provide. 

A Chinaman, under the rank of an ambassador with a 
touch of Western civilization about him, is a hopeless 
ease. There is no possibility of getting him to think 
squarely. North American Indians occasionally provide 
some interesting subjects, but it generally takes them 
about twenty-four hours to make up their minds what 


‘to think of, and they insist upon smoking whilst going 


about the experiment. It is difficult to make savage 
tribes understand “what you are about, but when they 
do ‘‘catch on” they are invariably frantic with delight. 
Experimenting with savages—especially if they happen 
to have cannibalistic tendencies—is not unfraught with 
danger. Once, when I was experimenting with a Maori 
chief, I felt convinced that the dominant idea in the old 
rascal's mind was how a thought-reader would taste in a 
pie. Luckily I had white friends with me at the time, 
and he did not seek to let this idea have practical effect. 

Contrary to general expectation, I do not look upon 
women as good subjects. ‘They are, as a matter of fact, 
much too nervous and highly strung to concentrate their 
thoughts. I principally refer to public tests—for any 
length of time. It is all very well if the experiment is 
an easy one and does not take long to fulfill ; but if it be 
an intricate one, taking some time in its execution, you 
may depend upon it that she will have got heartily weary 
of it before she is half through with it. Moreover, with 
the natural perversity of her sex, she will commence to 
think of everything or everybody in the room, or per- 
plex herself with the thought what Mrs. A thinks of her, 
or what Miss B would do in her place, or whether Mr. 
C is of opinion she’ is making an exhibition of herself. 
With such thoughts running like wild-fire through her 
mind, there is no room for that dominant idea which the 
operator is in search of. 

Ladies, in their pliability, make, in most cases, very 
excellent ‘‘subjects”’ for what is termed ‘‘ willing,” in 
which phase of experiment they are what is called 
‘willed ” to do certain things desired by the ladies or 
gentlemen who have hold of them. 

’ The method is for a lady to stand in the middle of tho 

room, and for two so-called ‘ willers””— generally ladies 
—to place their hands upon her body, one hand in front 
and the other behind. Almost immediately the lady who 
is to find the object thought of moves off in the direction 
desired by the ‘‘ operators,” and, as a matter of fact, she 
is nearly always successful, Of course the ladies who 
hold her unconsciously assist her in the finding of the 
object, by the muscular pressure they exercise upon her. 
This method is very clumsy, and it is in no way adapted 
for the working out of experiments of a complex char- 
acter,*or even for the finding in very small localities. 
The manipulation it entails is also much too apparent, 
and it provides no safeguard against guess-work. On the 
whole, however, it uffords a very fair illustration of the 
general principle of mind acting on body producing 
muscular tensions “in the direction of the locality on 
which the thoughts are concentrated. 

In the method I adopt I invariably take the initiative, 
whether it be in the matter of searching for a pin or of 
writing down the number of a bank-note.. 
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In my experiments I am always blindfolded, so that 
my attention shall not be distracted by light or move- 
ment. I generally take the left hand and place it on my 
forehead, and in such a manner I can quite readily find 
the smallest objects. In working out actions such as 
imaginary murder tableaux, I prefer taking the patient’s 
hand in my own, so that all the nerves and muscles may 
have full play. 

Let it be clearly understood that I at no time get any 
so-called ‘* mental picture ” of what is in the mind of my 
subject, but that I am in every instance dependent upon 
the impressions conveyed to me through the action of his 
physical system (during contact with him) while under 
the influence of concentrated attention. 

Some mystically inclined people claim to be abie to 

read thoughts without contact. For my part I have 
nover yet seen experiments of this kind successfully per- 
formed unless there had been opportunities for obsery- 
ing some phase ofyphysical indication expressed by the 
subject, or unless the operator was enabled to gather in- 
formation from suggestions unconsciously let fall by 
somebody around. I have on several occasions managed 
to accomplish tests without actual contact, but I have 
always been sufficiently near my ‘‘subject’”’ to receive 
from him—and to act upon accordingly—any impres- 
sions that he physically might convey, 
_ In ny ease, ‘‘ thought-reading” is an exalted percep- 
tion of touch. Given contact with an honest, thoughtful 
man, I can ascertain the locality he is thinking of, the 
object he has decided upon, the course he wishes to pur- 
sue, or the number he desires me to decipher, almost as 
confidently as though I had received verbal communica- 
tion from him. 

I, of course, am not alone in this matter, there being 
without doubt thousands of people in the world who pos- 
sess in a greater or less degree similar qualifications. 
Nine-tenths of them do not, and, maybe, never will, know 
it, and a very great proportion of the remaining tenth 
would not take the trouble to develop the faculty. A 
continuous practice of these feats is not good for one. 
Whilst operating one is in a constant state of excitement, 
and the nerves are apt to become unhinged. Some ama- 
teur operators —especially the young and mystically 
emotional—who have not the remotest idea as to how 
they perform their experiments, or that they °~e capable 
ef a physiological explanation, get so imbued with the 
magnetic theory, that they are always imagining they see 
“auras” or feel ‘‘ strange magnetic currents ” ning 
through them. This is highly calculated to do their 
nervous systems permanent injury, and the parents and 
guardians of such people would do well to put their veto 
upon the demonstrations. 

The process known as “ thought-reading” is quite a 
modern thing, and, so far as I can ascertain, it was alto- 
gether unknown to the ancients. When I was in India 
I made active inquiries on all sides as to whether there 
was any trace in the priestly and historical writings of 
similar experiments having been performed in the past. 
I was invariably answered in the negative; but one day 
an old Brahman at Bhavnagar told me that there was a 
tradition amongst the Brahmans that ages ago—so far 
back that he could not fix the date—there were holy 
people who possessed the power of reading the thoughts 
of man. These wise men were in consequence set up as 
being only next to the gods, which made the divinities 
so wroth that they devoured them, or did away with 
them in some such effective manner—hence the dearth 
of thought-readers in Western India. 
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honor, in a poem read before the Prince in durbar, of 
placing me in point of glory very near some of the most 
reputable of their gods, all because I had successfully 
performed some experiments with His Highness the 
Thakore. Whether the Brahman flattered me in the 
hopes of obtaining backsheesh, or whether he was anx- 
ious for me to incur the displeasure of the deities re- 
ferred to, I cannot say. In the first place, as a Christian 
Iwas bound not to hold the gods in question in very 
high respect, so I refused to be flattered, and scattered 
no backsheesh; and in the second, after enjoying the 
Prince’s splendid hospitality for a week, I left the “tate 
without any kind of mishap. 

A noted Egyptologist told me, however, that he was 
of opinion that the Egyptian priests were adepts in the 
art of thought-reading, and that they were quite con- 
versant with the methods adopted by myself. In fact, I 
believe I understood him to say that there was indirect 
evidence of such things having been in some of the re- 
cently discovered magic papyri. It is possible that if, 
as has been anticipated, these Egyptian priests and Per- 
sian magi were expert ‘‘ thought-readers,” they devel- 
oped the process further than I have been able to do. 

For some time past I have not only ceased to further 
pursue my investigations in the matter of ‘‘ thought- 
reading,” but have virtually given up the practice 
thereof, other matters occupying my thoughts—and my 
time. Although I shall no longer be actively identified 
with the subject, I cannot but hope that the impressions 
Ihave here let fall will be productive of good fruit. 
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Tue vagaries of the gay spirits of New York in the 
nineteenth century would startle and bewilder the sober 
intellects of the old Knickerbockers, could they rise from 
their rest in Trinity Church-yard, or from their graves in 
Sleepy Hollow. A sight of the great metropolis, whose 
bounds they, in their most sanguine moments, had never 
placed beyond the Bowery, would frighten their quiet 
spirits. Unlike the pleasure-loving, fox-hunting squires 
of Virginia, who had imbibed Sir Walter Raleigh’s love 
of adventure, or the Puritans, who left their homes in 
search of religious freedom, the Dutch colonists arrived 
in the New World with the steady purpose of making fort- 
unes, or of increasing those already made. Pleasure with 
them was secondary, and their merry-makings were sub- 
dued, as became influential burghers of Holland. Under 
their auspices, social life in the colony could hardly be 
called gay. The advent of the English, however, altered 
this state of things. By way of enlivening the colony, 
they established a race-course on Long Island, and called 
it Newmarket, after the famous English sporting-grounds. 
The annual races, thronged with people, attested the en- 
tire success of the innovation, which greatly improved 
the breed of horses ; silver cups were awarded to the 
fleetest. Society assumed a brighter aspect, and we read 
that the Winter of 1668-69 was very gay after the conclu- 
siou of the Triple Alliance by King Charles II. Formal 
entertainments were rare, it is true, but a club was formed 
by the leading Dutch, English and French families, who 
met in rotation at each other’s houses ; the company as- 
sembled at the early hour of six, and separated at nine. 
The refreshments were simple, consisting chiefly of wines 
and brandies, ‘‘not compounded and adulterated as in 
A knowledge of English, French and Dutch 


Later on this same old priest did me the cztreme | was essential to the enjoyment of these reunions, as Well 
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as social life at large. Such schools as had been estab- 
lished in the country were poor. Tho wealthier families 
employed European tutors. The famous Moravian School 
at Bethlehem, in Pennsylvania, where all the chief social 
celobrities of Revolutionary days were educated, did not 
then exist; the maidens of those early times did not, 
therefore, enjoy the privilego of being trained in pre- 
cinets where ‘‘were educated a largo proportion of the 
belles who gave the fashionable circles of New York and 
Philadelphia their inspiration during the last twenty 
years of the eighteenth century.” 

Sunday was still solemn and subdued, albeit the regu- 
lations were not so absurd as in New England, where a 
man violated the Sabbath if ho embraced his wife; where 
the ever-vigilant beadle, with his long rod, tickled the 
noses of those unfortunate, stiff- backed urchins whose 
muscles had for a 
time relaxed in sleep 
in spite of the worthy 
minister’s fulmina- 
tions. 

As social life be- 
¢ame gayer, the ques- 
tion of dress was 
greatly agitated both 
among men and wom- 
en. ‘‘The gentlemen 
of tho day wore long- 
waisted coats, tho 
skirts reaching almost 
to the ankles, with 
hugo silver buckles 
sparkling down tho 
entire front ; a velvet 
waistcoat, trimmed 
with silver lace, peep- 
ed out, and tho shirt- 
front was very elabor- 
ately embroidered ; 
breeches were of sil- 
ver cloth or different 
colored silks, accord- 
ing to the taste of 
the woa:er, while 
shoe-buckles were of 
silver. Ladies wore 
jaunty jackets of silk 
or cloth over different 
colored skirts. Tho 
sleeves were of ‘ho 
“‘mutton-ler ” shape, 
with largo turned-up 
white cuffs. Not only were chains for the neck much 
ina vogue, but girdle-chains of gold and silver were com- 
mon. To theso chains were suspended costly -bound 
Bibles and hymn-books for church use. Brooches and 
finger-rings were also much worn. The hair was dressed 
high and frizzed about the face, and the bonnet was very 
pretty. Tho Dutch ladies did not, however, conform to 
this fashion of dressing the hair; on the contrary, they 
woro it brushed straight from the face and drawn neatly 
vader a eap. j 

Tho taste for fine dress and social frivolity saddened 
the heart of Dominic Selwyns, who writes to a friend in 
Amsterdam upon the wickedness of the rapidly growing 
city : ‘* Morals have degenerated, and evil practices have 
been introduced by strangers. .. . Money increases, high 
houses are built, and land is made in the water.’? Con- 
sidcring that the greater part of Holland has been drawn 
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fsom the water, the dominie might have pardoned the 
ambitious enterpriso of the New Yorkers. 

Tho good clergyman must have been somewhat con- 
soled by the appearance of the first book issued by Will- 
iam Bradford's printing-press in 1694, and which bore as 
title, ‘‘ A Letter of Advice to a Young Gentleman Leay- 
ing the University, concerning his Conversation and Be- 
havior in the Worl]. By S. A.” 

Fantastic dressing was not allowed a peaceful sway, 
but was continually assailed by ironical pamphleteers 
whose satire was more especially directed against tho 
hoop - skirt, which, in 1709, became cxtravagant in its 
proportions. The Tater greatly resents the size, and 
says: “Tt is a silken rotunda not unlike the cupola of 
St. Paul's.” In spite of public ridicule, however, it went 
on nobly increasing until 1748, when a pamphlet ap- 

peared, entitled, 

“The Enormous 
. Abomination of the 

Hoop-skirt.” The 

pungent irony of this 

publication was a final 
blow; the abomina- 
tion grew smaller and 
beautifully less, with 
pliant ribs and various 
modern improve- 
ments, until it disap- 
peared. It passed 
bodily away, there- 
fore, but its influence 
remained, and no 
fashionable woman of 
the period would con- 
sider her wardrobe 
complete did she not 
possess from ten to 
twenty skirts of silk, 

India stuff, or taffeta, 

and several of which 

had to be worn at the 
samo time. 

Custom required a 
newly married couple 
to appear in full re- 
galia at church on the 
Sunday following the 
wedding, escorted by 
brides-maids and 
grooms-men. Gal- 
lantry, morcover, 
compelled the groom 

to choose his waistcoat of the same material as the bride’s 
dress, and, if possible, it was made from the same piece. - 

Wigs were greatly affected. They were made of human 
hair, if attainable, and if not, the hair of animals was 
pressed into service, according to tho following adver- _ 
tisement : 

“Morrison, Peruke-maker from London—Ladies’ and Gentlc- 


men’s Hair Arranged in tho Politest Taste. Wo havo a Choice 
Pareel of Human, Horse and Goats’ Hair to Disposo of.” 


It was not ‘‘in the politest tastc,” however, to wear 
any hair on the face; so universal was this custom, that 


Richard Grant White says: ‘“‘ "rom 1700 to 1825, the ap- 
pearance of a beard on any part of an Englishman’s or an 


| American's face was, strangely enough, so rare as to be 


regarded as a monstrosity.” Even in Thackeray’s day, 
mustachios were only worn by officers in the army or 
navy, and by artists, 2 profession then little esteemed by 
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the polite world; like poor Clive, in ‘The Newcomes,’ 
who imagines the Most Noble the Marquis of Iarintosh 
is laughing at him when the latter inquires, gazing 
at Clive’s mustachios, ‘‘In the army, I suppose ?” 

A social flutter was occasioned, in the Winter of 1753, 
by a romantic wedding in tho family of Governor Cosby, 
who had brought his wife and daughter with him to New 
York. Lord Fitzroy, son of the Duke of Grafton, came to 
tho colony in search of amusement, and was the guest of 
the Governor, whose house was the centre of social gay- 
ety. The dashing young lord fell in love with one of the 
beautiful girls. The marriage, according to English views, 
was beneath him ; the Governor and his wife, thereforo, 
dared not give their consent, for fear of the duke’s wrath, 
Mrs, Cosby, meanwhile, secretly aided the lovers, who 
contrived that a clergyman 
should scale the rear wall 
of the fort, one night, and 
marry them secretly and 
without license. To com- 
plete the comedy, a mock 
prosecution was instituted 
against Dominie Campbell, 
the amiable minister. 

Several families, princi- 
pally those whose ancestors 
had been directors of the 
great West India Company 
in Holland, acquired enor- 
mous estates. A few of theso 
were erected into manors ; 
notably those of the Van 
Courtlandts, the Van Rens- 
sclaers and the Livingstons. 
The latter family owned 
soveral adjoining country- 
seats on the Hudson, of 
which two became more 
celebrated than the rest— 
Clermont, the mansion of 
Chancellor Robert R. Liv- 
ingston, a great lover of art ; 
and ‘Liberty Hall,” so call- 
ed from the political views 
of the Livingstons, who were 
great rebels, though their 
Scotch ancestors had for 
centuries drunk wine from 
the royal cup. Clermont 
was magnificently furnish- 
ed; the walls were deco- 
rated with fine Gobelin 
tapestries, and a splendid library connected with the 
house. A half-mile lawn, surrounded by magnificent 
forests, spread itself in front of the house. This hand- 
some place was the scene of princely hospitality. The 
most eminent liférateurs and the most celebrated poli- 
ticians of the day were entertained here. It is said, 
on the occasion of a reception tendered to Lafayette by 
Chancellor Livingston, the Hudson was covered, as far ns 
the eye could reach, with pleasure-boats filled with gay 
visitors, 

Another handsome domain was that of Frederick Phi- 
lipse, who had come to this country a poor lad, and had 
begun life in the New World by apprenticing himself to 
a carpenter. He made a small fortune by trading with 
the Indians, and increased it by marrying the wealthy 
widow of Al. Vries. After her death, he chose another 
rich widow, Catherine, daughter of Oloff 8S. Van Conrt- 
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landt. In 1593, the vast Philipse estate was erected by 
royal charter into the Manor of Philipse Borough, with 
tho privilege of lordship. 

He had three lovely and accomplished daughters, who 
figured as belles in New York society. One married 
Colonel Beverly Robinson, of Virginia, while the young- 
est, Mary, is said to have captivated Washington. She 
afterward married Colonel Roger Morris, a fellow-soldier 
of the great general. 

The first lord of the Philipse Manor gave a part of his 
lands to his son-in-law, Jacobus Van Courtlandt ; the lat- 
ter built thereon the Van Courtlandt Manor-house at 
Kingsbridge, 1748. The old Philipse Mansion is now 
the City-hall at Yonkers, 

The news of the great victory at Yorktown having 

reached the North, New 

York participated in the 

general rejoicings. The re- 

action caused by the uncer- 
tainty of war set in, and the 

Winter was remarkably gay. 

Old families returned to 

town; among others, the 

mother of Chancellor Liv- 

ingston and her daughters. 

The Misses Livingston wero 

highly educated, and were 

fond of discussing the ques- 
tions of the hour. 

“Their drawing-rooms 
became the centre of a re- 
fined and cultured circle, 
among whom were many 
Trench dignitaries.” Like 
the fair Julie at the Hétel de 
Rambouillet, they listened 
to tho reading of manu- 
script essays by the authors. 
They are said to have been 
fine whist-players, and be- 
ing habitually surrounded 
by the choice wits of the 
age, were rather impatient 
of dull people. 

The house of Secretary, 
afterward Chief-justice, and 
Mrs, Jay was also a most 
delightful and social rendez- 
yous. It has been said of 
the former by a contempor- 
ary that ‘the ermine of the 
judicial robe, when it fell 

ou John Jay, touched nothing less spotless than itself.” 
Ilis wife had lived much sbroad, and was a most charm- 
ing hostess. 

Mrs, Jay’s two younger sisters were great belles, and if 
we believe their father, immensely fond of the gay world. 
In their absence, Mr. Jay writes, from his residence at 
Elizabeth, to a friend, apologizing for his penmanship : 
‘“‘My principal secretary of state, who is one of my 
daughters, has gone to New York, to shake her heels at 
the balls and assemblies of a metropolis which might be 
more studious of paying its taxes than of instituting ex- 
pensive diversions.” 

Another greatly admired beauty of the day was Mrs. 
Ralph Izard, great-granddanghter of Stephanus Van 
Courtlandt. She is said to have been both witty and 
handsome, and with her husband had mingled in the 
brilliant society of London and Paris. Her portrait has 
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been painted both by Gainsborough and Copley, the 
celebrated artists. 

On the 7th of May an Inaugural Ball was given in 
honor of Washington. It was a brilliant affair. Accord- 
ing to an eye-witness, ‘‘The collection of ladies was nu- 
merous and brilliant, and dressed with consummate taste 
and elegance.” 

This ball was followed by a series of gayeties in honor 
of Washington ; of these, a ball given by the French Min- 
ister seems to have been the most gorgeous. Madame de 
Bréhan, the eccentric sister of the Ambassador, was heard 
to declare that she had ‘‘exhausted every resource to pro- 
duce an entertainment worthy of France.” ‘‘ Two sets of 
cotillon dances in complete military costume, one in that 
of France, and the other in the buff-and-blue of America, 
represented the alliance of the two countries. Four of 
the ladies wore blue ribbons round their heads with 
American flowers, and four were adorned with red rib- 
bons and the flowers of France.” 

Madame de Bréhan painted a miniature profile of 
Washington which was afterwards engraved in France. 

The favorite drive of the fashionable world was the 
‘fourteen miles round,” of which Washington speaks in 
his diary. ‘‘ Over the old Boston Road on the line of 
Third Avenue, then westward to McGowan’s Pass, thence 
to Bloomingdale, and so on down by the river.” Nearly 
every day the President and Mrs. Washington could be 
seen driving in their coach and six. 

In 1798, a romautic wedding set the fashionable world 
agog. . The hero was Washington Morton, brother-in-law 
of the famous Josiah Quincy. He was a handsome, dash- 
ing fellow, a graduate of Princeton at seventeen, and a 
youth of much promise. He was fond of athletics, and 
laid a wager that he would walk from New York to Phila- 
delphia—no easy matter—in three days. ‘‘ His walk fin- 
ished and his wager won, he spent the night with the 
gentleman who had accompanied him on horseback, to- 
gether with a party of Philadelphia’s choice, over a sup- 
per-table spread in his honor.” On his return to New 
York, he found himself the hero of the hour, and with 
his usual impetuosity, he fell in love with the gentle and 
beautiful Cornelia Schuyler, of Albany, who was spend- 
ing the Winter with her sister, Mrs. Hamilton. On her 
return to Albany, she was accompanied by her lover, who 
asked her hand in marriage. Her father, however, was 
unwilling to give his daughter to this dashing youth of 
twenty-two, and determined to put an end to further 
matrimonial intentions by forbidding him the house. 
When the door had been closed on young Morton, Colo- 
nel Schuyler called his daughter into the library, and 
sold her what had happened, adding : ‘‘ Promise me that, 
henceforward, you will have nothing to do with Wash- 
ington Morton, either by word or by letter.” ‘I cannot, 
sir,” she replied. ‘‘ What ! do you mean to disobey me ?” 
“T mean that I cannot bind myself to any such pledge as 
you name, and—and—TI will not !” 

A few weeks later, at midnight, Morton and a friend of 
his, well wrapped in cloaks, approached the house; ata 
signal a window was opened, and a rope-ladder thrown 
up and securely fastened. Cornelia Schuyler appeared 
at the window and accomplished her descent in safety. A 
little boat, in waiting on the Hudson, conveyed the lovers 
and their friends to the opposite bank, where a fine pair 
of horses were in readiness. Young Morton lifted his 
lady-love on one, and mounting the other, the two sped 
to Stockbridge, to the house of Judge Sedgewick, a mut- 
ual friend. A clergyman was sent for, and the two were 
made one. It was some time before Colonel Schuyler 
forgave his daughter her nocturnal escapade. 


Another gay belle was Theodosia Burr, daughter of the 
ambitious and intriguing Aaron Burr. Like all belles 
of former days, she was both witty and handsome ; her 
witty sallies were quite noted. She was one of the best- 
educated women of her time and country. On one occa- 
sion, while her father was Senator in Philadelphia, he 
sent the Indian Brant with a letter to his daughter, then 
a girl of fourteen. She entertained him at dinner, and 
invited many distinguished people to meet him, though 
she wrote her father she was much puzzled in her choice 
of dishes. ‘‘She had a mind,” she said, ‘‘ to lay the hos- 
pital under contribution for a human head, to be served 
up like a boar’s head in ancient hall barbaric. But after 
all, he was a most Christian and civilized guest in his 
manners.” Before her wedding with Mr. Allston, of Soutl. 
Carolina, Theodosia and a gay party, at the invitation of 
Mayor Livingston, went on board a frigate lying in the 
harbor. Thereupon the Mayor entreated her to bring 
‘‘none of her sparks on board. They have a magazine 
there, and we should all be blown up.” 

The Duke of Kent, father of Queen Victoria, paid a 
visit to New York at this time. Louis Philippe and his 
brothers also wandered here from France, where their 
estates had been confiscated. Louis Philippe, while in 
New York, gave a dinner at his lodgings; John Single- 
ton Copley, afterward Lord Lyndhurst, and son of the 
celebrated painter, attended the dinner, at which half 
the guests were obliged to sit on the bed. The great 
Kosciusko, released from a Russian prison, was welcomed 
by all. Many others, none the less distinguished, crossed 
the ocean—some to enjoy the social life in the New 
World, others from curiosity as to how the infant Repub- 
lic would thrive, and all to see the great chief who had 
led a straggling and undisciplined jarmy to victory and 
freedom. 
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By AusBurRN TOWNER. 


My wife died in the Spring of 1880, leaving me with 
my two daughters, Hannah and Lena, aged respectively 
fifteen and thirteen. I took more than my usual interest 
in the political canvass of that same year, largely because 
of the relief it afforded me from a constant reflection upon 
the virtues of one who had been very dear to me, and a 
consequent mourning over the irreparable loss I had sus-: 
tained. I was especially active in the inierest of my 
school-boy friend and always neighbor, Abner Andrews, 
in his candidacy for Representative from cur District to 
the National Congress. 

I expected no reward for my services—I wished for 
none—except in the satisfaction I should feel over the 
success of a friend, and the putting into office of one 
eminently qualified for the position he sought. 

We won all the way round, and I returned to my usual 
business (flour and feed), with my soreness at heart but 
little alleviated, after the excitement and the turmoil of 
the political canvass had subsided and left me more to my 
own thoughts and mourning. 

My little girls were everything to me, and constantly 
exerted themselves to make my home as delightful as it 
had been when their mother was at its head. They were 
so kind, tender and thoughtful always, that in their pres- 
ence, at least, I hid my sorrow as well as I could, and 
tried to join, with my whole heart, in their ambitions and 
aspirations. 

But they suspected my innermost feelings, as was 
shown by their efforts. 

A little more than two months after the inauguration 
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of the newly elected President, a telegram, one morning, 
was handed to meas I was on my way to my store. It 
was very brief, reading : 
“ WasHINGTON, D. C., May 15th, 1881, 
“‘Oscan M. Evans: Come here at once, ABNER ANDREWS, 
“ 40c, pd. » 

I didn’t know what to make of this command, and week 
back to my home, instead of going to the store, to talk the 
matter over with my little girls. I didn’t even know that 
Andrews was away from town. 

Both Hannah and Lena said, ‘‘Go. at once, of course. 
Perhaps Mr. Andrews is:in trouble, or is sick and needs 
yon ;” and in a few minutes they. had my valise ‘packed, 
and they were with m¢ on the way to the eleven o’clock 
train for the East, shat would bring me to the capital.city 
the next afternoon about five o’clock. 

Arrived, I made my way to Willard’s, and soon found 
my friend the Congressman, Mr. Andrews, of Illinois. 

He said, at once, that he had important business for 
me, but refused to open his mouth about it until the next 
morning. I didn’t press him, for among his other qual- 
ifications or accomplishments was a certain stubbornness 
that it was difficult to overcome. 

I cudgeled my brains to determine what the important 
business could possibly be, but gave it up, especially as, 
during the evening, while we sat in the comfortable 
chairs at the ‘‘ New National,” I caught him looking at 
me with a queer, quizzical expression in his eyes, that 
certainly boded me no harm. 

We breakfasted late, and about eleven o’clock the Con- 
gressman said to me that he wanted me to call upon the 
President with him. 

I needed no introduction, for we had been together in 
the army. 

**Colonel Evans,” the President said, as he took my 
hand in his, laying his other hand on my shoulder, ‘‘T 
remember you. Your regiment, you will recollect, was 
at one time brigaded with mine.” 

Of course I recollected it. 

‘*Mr. Spencer, our Consul at , Italy, died re- 
cently,” continued the President, ‘‘and I have been 
happy to designate you to fill his place. Our friend 
Andrews has had everything prepared for you, and if 
you will go to the State Department, you can be a full- 
fledged Consul in ten minutes from this time.” 

I was so thoroughly astonished at the announcement, 
that I looked from the President to Andrews, and back to 
the President again, without saying aword in reply. But 
withal, I could not have been better pleased. 

Others were waiting to take up the time of the Presi- 
dent, and I stepped on to make room for them. I never 
had another opportunity to thank him personally for his 
kindness, for, alas! before we had sailed for my post the 
bullet of the assassin had doue its dreadful work. 

Rather reproachfully I accosted Andrews with the in- 
quiry : ‘‘ What does this mean ?” 

His reply was in the few words: 
Lena.” 

“The dear little girls !” I thought. The whole plot 
against me was at once disclosed, and it was necessary to 
say nothing farther. 

On the Ist of September following we were entirely set- 
tled in our beautiful home in Italy, and my two little 
girls were as happy as birds. 

The change was by no means hurtful to me, and the 
business was to my taste. 

We found some fine teachers, and my two children pur- 
sued their education in the lines the best suited to their 
tastes and inclinations, 
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If that other dear one had only been with us, the fol- 
lowing three years would have been the very happiest of 
our lives. Both of the girls became as proficient in the 
Italian language as though they had never known any 
other. 

The political canvass of 1884 came on, and went sadly 
against us. How the girls did cry when the news of the 
result came to us, fully confirmed. They could not bear 
the thought of leaving the place that had become so de- 
lightful to them. I must confess that, although T coul.t 
shed no tears, my sentiments were entirely in accord with 
theirs. 

The Administration changed, and the Summer a 1885 
crept upon us. I received no mail from home without 
expecting that in it would come the ‘ong envelope an- 
nouncing the designation of my successor, and the eyes 
of my girls always asked a question involving the same 
notion when I returned home in the evening. 

One morning there was a dainty little note lying on my 
table in the office, which informed me that a Mrs. Folsom 
and daughter were at the Hotel de l’Anglaise, and shonld 
remain a few days to do some shopping. Would the 
Consul please recommend some presentable and trust- 
worthy young woman to accompany them to the shops, te 
act as companion, guide and, if necessary, interpreter ? 

My daughter Lena was the best adapted for such a 
mission ; she readily consented to go, and in the after- 
noon, accompanied by my assistant, she presented herself 
at the hotel. 

She was gone until just a little before dusk, and was 
sent home in a carriage. She spoke in glowing terms of 
the two ladies, and especially of the daughter, whom she 
described as exquisitely beautiful, with the most charm- 
ing manner imaginable. They had thanked her warmly ; 
had said she had been of great service to them, knowing 
all the best shops and being well up in prices and values. 
They wanted her again the next day, and for all day. 

She went as desired, and from some intimations, I am 
confident that she made as good an impression upon the 
ladies as they had upon her. J 

I presume the two strangers continued on their tour, 
for we heard nothing more of them until after about three 
or four weeks had passed, when there was another note 
on my table at the office in the same handwriting, asking 
that my daughter Lena be sent to them, and that I should 
recommend some physician in whom I had confidence, as 


the mother was quite ill. 
Of course, Lena went immediately, and was presently : 


followed by Dr. Ambrusini, in whom, by experience, I 
had learned to have the utmost confidence. 

Lena’s report in the evening was, that the mother was, 
indeed, quite ill, and that the daughter was very anxions 
about her. Next morning, the doctor himself appeared 
at my office, giving an animated account of my “ beauti- 
ful countrywomen,” as he called them. 

The lady was very ill, he said, and would never get 
well in the noisy, unwholesome, cooped-up place where 
she lay. She must be removed, as speedily as possible, 
to the purer air farther up the hill-side. He said he 
could not make them fully understand the absolute ne- 
cessity of this removal, for he did not speak English, and 
they did not speak Italian. 

When he paid his visit the next morning, I accompa- 
nied him. 

The room in which the invalid lay looked out upon one 
of those warm Italian streets that seem to be thorough- 
fares for all nationalities and beasts of burden, and are 
never quiet, even in those hours of the night when na- 
ture and most persons are asleep. 
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“Tf it is not the Roman fever,” said the doctor to me, 
‘it is next door to it, and in a day or two will be it. 
There is no safety for her except in immediate removal.” 

I tried to explain to the young daughter the opinion of 
the doctor, but, for some reason or other, she did not 
seem to comprehend it, or the necessity of it, or at least 
the practicability of it, with her mother in the condition 
in which she was. 

After some further conversation with the doctor, I con- 
eluded that I must take the bit in my mouth, and turn- 
ing to the young daughter, said, somewhat abruptly: 

“‘Your mother must be taken to a quieter place, and 
where there is purer air. Have her all ready to-morrow 
morning at ten o’clock, and I will see to her removal.” 

The dark eyes snapped at me as though I was inter- 
fering in matters that 
were no concern of 
mine, and the young 
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woman asked : if 
“How can you | OOS 
move my mother in j )* 


her present condition, 
and where ?” 

*¢ Never mind,” was 
my reply ; ‘‘you do 
as I say, and I will 
attend to everything 
clse.” 

Then I quitted the 
room. 

I found a most de- 
lightful spot on the 
hill; had it thorough- 
ly cired and cleaned, 
and hired a carriage, 
properly prepared 
with pillows and soft 
bedclothing, for the 
comfortable transpor- 
tation of the invalid. 

Thus equipped, I 
presented myself at 
the hotel at the ap- 
pointed hour. I was 
in douvt whether or 
not my directions had 
been obeyed, until I 
entered the room. I 
found the invalid 
dressed and lying on 
n sofa. On my en- 
trance, the daughter 
threw a light, fluffy, 
worsted veil, or tidy, over her mother’s head, but said 
nothing. Neither did I say anything, but stooping down, 
I picked the invalid up in my arms and marched out of 
the room and down the stairs, depositing her safely in 
the carriage. The daughter followed, and with her a 
young man carrying wraps and some light baggage. 

Arrived at the place I had secured, I again bore the 
invalid in my arms to her room, laying her gently on the 
bed. Before I left them, I saw that all of their baggage 
bad arrived from the hotel, had been properly disposed, 
oud that they were as comfortable and homelike in their 
vew quarters as though they had inhabited them for 
years. 

They had every reason to be content with the change, 
for the view from the windows is one of the most delight- 
ful in the whole world. Besides, the sick one began to 


“‘T wish YOU HADN'T ASKED CAPTAIN WAREHAM, Lizzigz. Horrip MAN! 

I CAN’T BEAR HIM!” 
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“YES; BUT YOUR LITTLE DINING-R0oM isn’t !” 
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mend almost immediately, and speedily recovered en- 
tirely. ; 

My daughter Lena was with them almost every day for 
the fortnight or so that they remained, and a mutual af- 
fection grew up between her and the ‘‘ beautiful Ameri- 
can,” as the daughter came to be known in the neighbor- 
hood. 

The evening before they left, they sent for me, and I 
called upon them. They thanked me heartily for what 
they termed my thoughtfulness and kindness, and ques- 
tioned me somewhat concerning my official position, how 
I liked it, and how my daughters liked their Italian home. 
I related to them how it was that I had come to the old 
country, and mentioned my friend, Mr. Andrews, of Illi- 
nois. They seemed pleased at the narration. 

That was the last I 
ever saw of them or 
heard of them di- 
rectly ; and the long 
envelope announcing 
the selection of my 
successor has not yet 
appeared. - 

Just about Christ- 
mas-time, last year, I 
received a letter from 
my friend, Mr. An- 
drews, of Illinois. I 
allude to it not be- 
cause it is the only 
letter he ever wrote 
me—for, on the con- 
trary, he is a corre- 
spondent as good as 
a local newspaper— 
but because it ap- 
pears to put a pleas- 
ing finale to what I 
have been narrating. 

‘‘You’ve hung on 
well, colonel,” ha 
wrote, ‘‘and I'm glad 
of it, for you are all 
right now, as our 
friends will be again 
on top. But I can’t 
understand it unless 
you can explain the 
following : 

“Shortly after the 
President was mar- 
ried, I was present at 
a reception at tho 
White House, along with the other Representatives ; and 
what a beautiful woman is mistress there! Of course 
we were all introduced by name. The charming woman 
held my hand an instant, and suddenly repeated my 
name, ‘ Mr. Andrews, of Illinois ?’ with a rising inflection, 
as if asking a question. I bowed. ‘ Your friend, Colonel 
Evans ?’ she continued. ‘Is he still in Italy ? 

“‘T could only reply, ‘He is, madam,’ as I passed on, 
urged more or less by the throng in the rear, and nota 
little wondering what she meant. 

“T didn’t go to the White House again in two years, and 
then almost precisely the same conversation occurred : 
‘Mr. Andrews, of Illinois ?' said the charming woman, in 
the sweetest of tones. I bowed. ‘Your friend,’ she con- 
tinued, ‘Colonel Evans? Still in Italy? ‘He is,’ I re- 
plied, and passed on.” 


“ MELINCOURT SNATCHED HEB UP IN HIS ARMS, AND PLUNGED DESPERATELY ON, AMID THE FOAMING WAVES.” 


THE LAST HOUR, AND WHAT IT BROUGHT 


By Davin KER. 


‘*Now, Miss Maynanrp, you're going to behold a won- 
der, Ashley Melincourt’'s to join us to-night, and you'll 
meet a man who has traveled all over the world with- 
out learning to drink or smoke, and has never gambled or 
made love in his life! You must hide your literary fame 
under a bushel now, for he detests reviewers.” 

Time, three o'clock on a fine Summer afternoon ; place, 
the veranda of a quaint little hotel in one of the most 
picturesquely old-fashioned of Breton coast-towns ; sub- 
ject, the addition of a new member to the pleasant little 
American party already located there. 

‘‘ Well, I’m glad the catalogue of Mr. Melincourt’s per- 
fections has one flaw in it,” says the young lady, with a 
curi of her pretty lip which many of her admirers know 
to their cost. ‘‘Of course it’s a dreadful sacrilege for 
any lady to meddle with literature, which is known to be 
the exclusive property of men ; but I must be content to 
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risk his displeasure, terrible ns it may be. After all, it will 
be less insufferable than the stories of how many tigers 
he shot in India, and how many days he went without 
food in the desert, and the fever he had in China, and the 
dinner the Ameer gave him at Cabul. I suppose some 
critic has told him the truth on that score, and hence his 
enmity to them.” 

“No; there's just the mystery—they’ve always spoken 
well of him hitherto; and as for talking of his travels, 
that’s exactly what one can never get him to do. How- 
ever, when six o’clock comes, you'll be able to judge for 
yourself.” 

Six o'clock came, and with it the expected guest—a 
short, square, bearded, sunburned man, with the grave, 
self-contained look of one accustomed to face, unaided, 
every form of difficulty and danger. He spoke little, but 
seemed to follow the conversation with a quiet, attentive 
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vigilance indescribably provoking to Laura Maynard, be- 
cause, as she afterward said, it was ‘‘just like a school- 
teacher watching for somebody to make a mistake.” 

Dinner over, there was a general movement to the ve- 
yanda, to watch the moon rise over the sea ; and the influ- 
ence of the hour gave a romantic and semi-mystical cast 
to the talk, which at length turned upon transmigration 
of souls. 

“Tt's a pity such a thing cannot be,” said Melincourt. 
*“ Just think of the admirable changes we should be- 
hold! Our custom - house officers should haunt every 
harbor as sharks ; our policemen, prowl in the darkness 
as wolves ; our bankers, suck their neighbors’ blood in 
the form of leeches ; our politicians, chatter and grimace 
in that of monkeys ; and our critics, transformed to frogs, 


croak, amid congenial slime, against everything higher | 


and better than themselves.” 

“You don’t favor the crities, I see, Mr. Melincourt,” 
said Laura, flushing with indignation. 

"No; IT look at them as they are—the hired bravos of 
literature, ready to take pay on either side, and to stab 
fsiend or foe as their master bids them ; infallible, be- 
zause never owning a mistake ; free from bias, since they 

/ never read the books which they review ; showing their 
Jearning by misquotation ; their refinement by billings- 
gate ; and their modesty by setting themselves up as an- 
thorities upon subjects of which they know nothing.” 

The titter which followed this unconscious home-thrust 
kindled Laura Maynard's warm blood into a flame. 

““Mr. Melincourt,” cried she, wrathfully, ‘‘ you are 
giving us an excellent illustration of the danger of ‘set- 
ting up as an authority upon a subject of which you know 
nothing.’ I think I may claim to know more about critics 
than you, for I happen to be one myself !” 

Melincourt answered only by a bow and an ironical 
smile, more galling than the bitterest sarcasm, as he 
arose from his place and sauntered away. 

The three following days were so completely taken up 
with excursions into the surrounding country, that the 
quarrel had no chance of proceeding any farther ; but on 
the fourth morning, the reaction consequent upon these 
energetic amusements began to show itself in a ranging 
of chairs along the veranda of the hotel, and a general 
production of Tauchnitz novels. Miss Maynard—who, 
sensitive, like all clever women, felt the mere presence of 
a person whom she disliked intolerably burdensome— 
gave the go-by to this impromptu reading - club, and set 
off on a solitary stroll along the sands which the retreat- 
ing tide had left bare. 

The choice was a good one, for, even in that pictur- 
esque region, it would have been hard to find a more 
charming walk. On one side lay the blue, sparkling sea ; 
on the other, the long, dark outline of the frowning cliffs, 
dappled every here and there with tiny white cottages 
and green, waving woods. Between the two, smooth as 
a marble terrace, extended the vast level of hard, white 
sand. Far away to the right, cradled in a deep hollow 
between two mighty rocks, peeped forth the white-walled 
houses, the red-tiled roofs and quaintly carved church- 
tower of the little town ; and over all the golden sun- 
shine and the warm, dreamy, southern sky. 

Little by little, as she left the inhabited region behind 
her, the grand repose of the landscape soothed the girl's 
ruffled feelings, while its beauty pleased her artistic eye, 
She felt once more, as she had done many a time already, 
that the strongest armor against the petty worries and 
vexations of life is to withdraw from them for a time into 
the great sanctuary of Nature, in whose presence all 
earth’s troubles look mean and trivial. 
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How long she stood there, drinking in the splendor of 
that wonderful panorama, she could never have told; 
but suddenly she noticed, with a start, that the sand 
was growing wet and oozy under her feet. She turned, 
and was dismayed to find herself completely surrounded 
by water. The rising tide, pouring through the lower 


| levels of the beach behind her, had actually cut her off 


from the shore ! 

Instantly a thousand tales of treacherous quicksands, 
of furious spring-tides, of children and even grown men 
swallowed up before the very eyes of their friends, came 
crowding upon her memory. And even while she looked, 
the sand beneath her feet vanished, and all was water, 
water, water, rising higher and higher every moment. 

Suddenly, as she stood motionless, and paralyzed with 
terror, a tall figure appeared at her side, a strong hand 
grasped hers, and Ashley Melincourt’s voice shouted in 
her ear: ‘‘Run, run !—there’s not 1 moment to lose! 
Hold fast by me, and run for your life !” 

It was a race for life, indeed. Fast as they fled, the 
hoarse roar of the pursning tide came closer and closer 
behind them. Could they but reach yonder projecting 
headland, they would be safe; but how terribly distant 
it seemed! And, long before they reached it, the sea 
was upon them in earnest, almost dashing the girl from 
her feet. Melincourt snatched her up in his arms, and 
plunged desperately on, breast-deep amid the foaming 
waves. Deeper and deeper grew the water, stronger 
and stronger pressed the current. Twice he all but fell, 
where to fall was to rise no more; but at length, by 
a superhuman effort, the rock was gained, and, laying 
his charge gently upon a broad flat ledge, he sank 
gasping beside her. 

‘* How can I ever thank you, Mr. Melincourt ?” faltered 
Laura, as she regained her breath. 

“Time enough for that yet,” answered Ashley, with 
an affected gayety which he was very far from feeling. 
“The first thing to be done is to get toa safe place, for 
the tide will soon overtake us here.” ; 

Wet and exhausted as they both were, that upward 
struggle over the slippery rocks, thickly coated with 
sea-weed, was a long and perilous task; but the roar 
of the advancing tide from below spurred them on, und 
the top was reached at last. Then a wild ery burst 
from Laura’s lips, while even her iron-neryed compan- 
ion recoiled in dismay, They ware standing upon an 
island ! 

There was no room for doubt; one glance made the 
whole truth terribly clear. Their sheltering crag was 
but an isolated fragment of the main cliff, divided from 
it by a hideous chasm nearly thirty feet in width, through 
which the waves were already leaping high and fiercely. 
They had escaped sudden destruction only to feel tho 
lingering agony of being devoured inch by inch; for a 
moment's inspection slowed them that every flood-tide 
covered the rock to the very summit. 

And all the while the sun shone brilliantly in the blue 
Summer sky, and the sea-birds fluttered rejoicingly 
around them, and the fresh breeze stirred the green 
leaves along the unreachable shore, and the bright, mer- 
ciless sea danced and sparkled in the sunlight as if sor- 
row and death were unknown. Like a sudden chill, there 
fell upon the doomed pair a cheerless sense of the wasym- 
pathelic aspect of all around them, and a vague wish that 
the sun would cloud over, and give to the landscape a 
gloom in harmony with their approaching end.* 


* Lest this should appear extravagant, I may as well state that 
Iam describing my own personal sensations, —D, K. 


THE LAKE OF LUCERNE. 


‘Tt seems hard to die so soon /’ murmured the girl, 
piteously. 

“Hard for you,” said her companion, simply. 
one will care when J am gone.” 

And then both were silent; but their hands met, and 
did not part again. Cut off from the living world by 
fast-approaching death, they felt the need of clinging to 
something in that grim isolation of the grave. Parted in 
life, they were drawn together as life ebbed away. 

All at once Laura uttered a wild cry—the cry of a sud- 
den revulsion of hope, following upon utter despair. 

“A boat! a boat! We may be saved yet!” 

“Thank God!” ejaculated Melincourt, fervently, as 
the flitting sail caught his eye. 

Instantly his powerful yoice was uplifted in a shout 
that made the air ring. Twice the hail seemed unheeded, 
and their hearts died within them; but the third time 
came a faint answering shout, and the boat, veering sud- 
denly, made straight for the spot where they stood. Then 
Laura’s firmness gave way at last, and she sank help- 
lessly upon her companion’s sustaining arm. 

Half an hour later, they were safe in the boat; and the 
sturdy old Breton fisherman, having made the lady com- 
fortable in the stern-sheets, with a spare sail by way of 
cushion, went forward to the bow (blessings on him for 
a considerate old fellow!) and busied himself with the 
management of the boat. 

‘‘Miss Maynard,” said Ashley, solemnly, ‘after what 
we have passed through to-day, there can be no reserve 
between us. I owe it to you to explain my rudeness the 
other day, by showing you that my hatred of critics and 
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| criticism is not without cause. Two years ago, a dear 
friend of mine died very suddenly, and left his widow 
| almost starving ; and, unhappily, I was quite unable t» 
help her, except by writing a book which might, I hoped, 
yield money enough to keep her from absolute want. I 
had to write it in a desperate hurry, of course, as my 
kind crities were good enough to remark ; but still, I 
think it might have saved the poor woman if one of 
those ‘slashing articles’ in the New York Umpire had 
not ruined all!” 

“©The New York Umpire!” echoed Laura, in a voice so 
unlike her own that it made him start. ‘‘ What was your 
book called ?—tell me quick !” 

‘©*Withered Leaves.’ ” 

Laura uttered a stifled cry, and, bursting into tears, 
seized his hand in both her own. 

‘Oh, Mr. Melincourt, can you forgive me ? 
rible review—TI wrote it!” 

Melincourt looked at her in silent amazement. 

“T wrote it,” she repeated, with a woman’s impetuous 
eagerness to atone for any injustice ; ‘‘ but oh, I never 
dreamed—how could I ?—whas harm I was doing—never ! 
never! And to think how I <Lj,0yed writing it, and read 


That hor- 


bits of it to my friends, while all the while—— Can you 
ever forgive me ?” : 
* * * * * * 


“*My wife and I never had but one quarrel,” said 
Ashley Melincourt, some years later ; ‘‘and that, luckily, 
was before our marriage, over a book of mine that she cut 
up. She’ll hardly cut up any more of them now, though, 
for I make her the heroine of every one I write !” 


THE LAKE OF LUCERNE, 


Evrore has her lakes attractive for their natural 
beauties, and for the associations of the past which are 
aroused by castle or shrine or spot linked with the his- 
tory, the fiction or the poetry of centuries. Yet few can 
surpass Lake Lucerne in all that lends a charm to scene 
and landscape. Its very form contributes to its effect. 
Irregular, winding around lofty mountains, it seems 
rather a series of lakes than one, each with a character 
of its own, the unity being attached to the constant view 
of the Rigi and Mons Pilatus. 

The Lake of the Four Cantons, as the Swiss call it, 
gathers from many # mountain-side streams which flow 
into its many arms, and bears their waters to the outlet, 
the Reuss—to flow onward to the north till they mingle 
with the Limmat, the Aare and the Rhine. The innu- 
merable streams and torrents that rush down from the 
dark gorges and wild ravines distinguish the picturesque 
shore on the south, as the green and fertile pastures, with 
their gentle streams, characterize the north. 

The area of the Lake of Lucerne measures nearly 44 
square miles, and its surface is 1,432 feet above the level 
of the sea. Its length from Flielen to Lucerne is 23 
miles, and its width from Kiissnacht to Alpnach is 9 
miles. Though the mountains appear to us to stand 
deep down in the water, it nevertheless reaches scarcely 
above the ankle-joints of these Titans, since the upper 
basin, the Lake of Uri, is not more than 650 feet deep, 
while the Frohnalpstock and the Uri-Rothstock rear their 
proud crests to an altitude of 6,267 and 9,617 feet respect- 
ively. Our limited space forbids our entering into de- 
tails respecting the topographical and physical features 
of the lake. We can here do no more than call attention 
to the-varied coloring of its waters and to the circum- 


stances that the inner basins never freeze, even during 
the coldest Winter. The surrounding mountains afford 
an effectual protection against the cold winds. The lake 
abounds in fish, which form a constant feature of the 
tables of the countless hotels situated on its banks. 

The banks of the different basins or divisions of the 
lake exhibit a remarkable diversity of character: here 
the boundary is the broad end of a spacious Alpine val- 
ley ; yonder it is a steep, rocky precipice rising from the 
very margin of the; water elsewhere it is an expanse of 
grassy meadow-land, affording pasturage to numerous 
herds of sleek cattle, and planted with row upon row of 
thriving fruit-trees. At the points where the larger val- 
leys open, the eye penetrates to the mountain-heights, 
some of which are carpeted with rich pastures and dotted 
with chd/els, while others appear rocky and barren, and 
yet others, the loftiest of all, display their spotless vest- 
ure of eternal snow. But even where the cliffs rise 
abruptly from the water, and the prospect is consequently 
limited, we are presented with a succession of scenes al- 
ternately magnificent and romantic, now awing us by 
their wild grandeur, and now captivating us by their 
indefinable charm. 

Taking a steamer at Lucerne, you can run up the Lake 
of Kiissnacht, the north-eastern arm, to the Hohle Gasse, 
or Hollow Lane, at the highest point of the neck of land 
that separates this lake from that of Zug. Here stands 
Tell’s Chapel, a very unpretentious little edifice, with a 
plain portico, and a tiny red spire rising above the trees 
that encircle it. The interior, if you land to enter it, is 
decorated with frescoes of great events in Swiss history, 
and a portrait of B. Nicholas yon der Flic, honored alike 
is a patriot and a Saint. 
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Opposite Lake Kiissnacht is the Alpnacher See, a 
branch of Lake Lucerne, that reaches the base of rugged 
Pilatus. The right bank affords a succession of charm- 
ing views. Inlets, promontories, groves and orchards 
pass before the eye in charming variety. 

Returning to the main lake, you can run along under 
the shadow of the Rigi, past Weggis, to Vitznau, beyond 
which the lake narrows in, two opposing rocky points 
called the Noses almost barring your passage. 

As we approach Vitznau we cannot but remark the 
lofty crag of red 
rock towering 
above the village. 
In the evening 
sunlight it seems 
as if glowing 
with internal 
heat, forming a 
magnificent con- 
trast with the 
verdure sur- 
rounding it. Be- 
yond Vitznau the 
water-way is nar- 
rowed by two 
p romontories, a 
spur of the Biir- 
genstock on the 
right, and of the 
Vitznanerstock 
on the left, and 
beyond these 
there opens a 
crand view of the 
grassy terrace of 
Emmetten, com- 
manded by the 
mighty Bauen- 
stock. At the 
base of the moun- 
tain nestles the 
little village of 
Beckenried, with 
its white houses 
lining the shore 
of the lake. 

On the bank 
along which our 
course now lies 
there is much to 
be seen: snug 
little cottages 
sprinkled over 
the fertile slopes, 
luxuriant chest- 
nut groves, tor- 
rents whose chan- 
nels we can follow 
with our eyes up to their source on the mountain past- 
ures. In the spring-time the influence of the difference 
of altitude upon the vegetation is very plainly seen. In 
the beech wood which extends from the level of the lake 
up to the naked rocks, a broad band of verdure has un- 
folded along the strand ; higher up the coloring is less 
intense, while the reddish hue of the upper portion of 
the forest indicates that there the leaves have not yet 
burst their buds. In the orchards by the lake the cherry- 
trees have already blossomed, but about half way up the 
mountain-side is now white with bloom. 


AXENBURG. 


The situation of Vitznau is of almost unique beauty, 
especially as seen from the steam-boat. The steep and 
threatening Vitznauerstock, one of the shapeliest satel- 
lites of the Rigi, the savage gorge descending from the 
red cliffs near the summit, the Birgenstoek across the 
lake, and above the near headland the Buochserhorn and 
the Brisen—these, together with the pretty village and 
its idyllic. surroundings, form a landscape of such sur- 
passing loveliness that one may well repeat with inward 
emotion the inscription carved above the portal of the 
village church : 
Soli Deo Gloria ! 

After sailing 
through the nar- 
rows we soon 
reach Gersau, 
and are at once 
struck by the 
strange combina- 
tion ofan Alpine 
village with a 
nineteenth - cent- 
ury town—wood- 
en ch‘'ets being 
intermingled 
with handsome 
stone dwelling- 
houses. Here, in 
fact, we find the 
primitive hus- 
bandry of the 
mountaineer 
flourishing side 
by side with the 
industrial and 
commercial en- 
terprises of our 
own day. 

That Gersau is 
a popular health 
resort, and much 
frequented by 
tourists, its many 
handsome hotels 
and boarding- 
houses indicate. 
It enjoys as mild 
a climate as any 
place on the lake, 
being thoroughly 
sheltered by its 
situation from the 
north and east 
winds, so that. it 
attracts visitors 
not only in Sum- 
mer, but also in 
Spring and Au- 
tumn, and even in Winter, and forms a capital intermedi- 
ary station for invalids on their way to Italy or the lofty 
Alpine valleys. 

Upon leaving Brunnen the steam-boat directs its course 
to the south, toward Flielen in Canton Uri, at the ex- 
tremity of the lake. On either side there is now plenty 
to be seen. What is that up yonder, glittering in the 
sunshine? A church, chdlets scattered over the pastures, 
and on the verge of the perpendicular precipice a chapel 
with extensive buildings adjoining, doubtless intended 
for the reception of Summer visitors. It is Seelisberg, 
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beautiful Seelisberg, never to be forgotten by those who 
once have beheld it. Its moderate elevation, its unfa- 
tiguing walks, the prospect it commands, its tiny mount- 
ain lake and bracing Alpine air render Seelisberg a little 
terrestrial paradise. 

Looking to the left, at the base of the mighty Frohn- 
alpstock, we can follow with our eye the windings of a 
road hewn in the solid rock. This is the Axenstrasse, 
leading along the east shore of the lake from Brunnen 
to Fliielen, and forming part of that system of mountain 
highways constructed for strategic reasons by order of 
the Swiss Government about a quarter of a century ago. 

We now quickly reach the celebrated chapel at Tells- 
platte, the spot where Tell is said to have sprung ashore 
and escaped from the governor’s boat. The chapel is 
one of those simple 


middle place between plains and highlands of moderate 
elevation, while Schwytz shows us a combination of bold, 
rocky peaks and rugged, craggy hills, stretching into the 
fertile valleys, and Uri is the type of a magnificent Alpine 
valley with ice- crowned summits, glaciers, ravines and 
gorges traversed by foaming torrents, and rocky laby- 
rinths—so at the epoch of the founding of the League we 
find each of these cantons in perfectly distinct political 
circumstances. 

After the great interregnum, under the Emperor Ru- 
dolph of Hapsburg, an important question arose, whether 
the valleys surrounding the lake should remain imme- 
diately subject to the Empire, or whether they should be- 
come hereditary domains of the Hapsburgs, like the ter- 
ritories adjoining them. The endeavor to avoid this latter 

fate led to the ‘‘ League 


monuments of their 


of the Three Cantons ” 


national history which 


and the founding of the 


are and must be objects 


Swiss Confederacy. 


of pious veneration to 


The Emperor did not 


all the Swiss, whether 


venture to tamper with 


or not they are con- 
vinced of the truth of 
the legend of Tell. Let 
us then leave the boat, 
which we can rejoin at 
Fliielen, and devote a 
few moments to an in- 
spection of the chapel 
and its interior adorn- 
ments. 

Just as the scenery 
of each of the three 
cantons presents its 
own special character— 
Unterwalden, holding a 


BURGLEN, ON THE ROTHE NASE. 


the ancient liberties of 
Uri, guaranteed to the 
land by Imperial char- 
ter. On the other hand, 
he refused to confirm 
the charter granted by 
Emperor Frederick II. 
to the people of the 
Canton of Schwytz, un- 
der the pretext that he 
could not recognize any 
act of the excommuni- 
cated Emperor. While 
not requiring the in- 
habitants to appear 
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before the courts of justice beyond the borders of their 
land, he ordained that they must appear in their land it- 
self before him and his sons. This amounted to declaring 
Schwytz an appanage of the Hapsburg family. Other 
similar infringements of the ancient rights and privileges 
of the inhabitants betrayed only too clearly the plans and 
intentions of the Emperor, and during Rudolph’s reign 
the situation of the people became very far from agreea- 
ble. Unterwalden, which had never boasted a charter, 
had now passed in great part into the possession of the 
Hapsburgs, who seized every opportunity to extend their 
territory there. The rights of the other land - owners 
and freemen, especially in Nidwalden, were frequently 
infringed, and hatred and animosity were the result. 

In spite of the more favorable position of Uri, its in- 
habitants could not but view with the greatest alarm the 
proceedings of the Emperor in Schwytz and Unterwal- 
den ; it was only too clear that Rudolph aimed at estab- 
lishing his authority everywhere around the lake—and 
did not the St. Gothard Road, about which the Haps- 
burgs had always been extremely solicitous, lead through 
the valley of Uri into Italy ? Uri, in spite of its charters, 
must clearly prepare for the worst. 

Thus the Three Cantons found themselves joined in 
@ common cause, which necessitated unity and mutual 
assistance. 

In the year 1291 the news came from Germany that 
Rudolph was dead. The Three Cantons at once saw that 
they must avail themselves of this opportunity, and they 
proceeded to take a decisive step. 

Fourteen days after the death of Rudolph, on August 
1st, 1291, the representatives of Uri, Schwytz and Nid- 
walden met together to renew and make perpetual their 
old league, which had hitherto been but verbal; now the 
covenants were committed to writing and signed and 
sealed. This venerable document is still preserved among 
the archives of the Canton of Schwytz. The main idea of 
the alliance, the idea of union and fraternity, is thus 
rendered by Schiller : 


“We swear to be a nation of true brothers, 
Never to part in danger or in death.” 


The confederates were far from seeking to overthrow 
the old order of things; on the contrary, all existing 
rights were to continue, and to be protected : 


“Let Cesar still retain what is his due; 
And he that is a vassal, let him pay 
The service he has sworn to faithfully!” 


Furthermore the document mentions the measures that 
were to be taken for the preservation of peace and order 
in the interior, and sketches in outline the mutual rela- 
tions of the confederates. 

From the very beginning of the league of the patriots, 
the Forest Cantons had to reckon with a formidable 
enemy, the most powerful house in Christendom, the 
-lapsburg family. The very inequality existing between 
a race of proud enemies and a few scattered communities 
of herdsmen seemed to impose upon the former the task 
of chastising their unruly vassals, and of teaching them 
to keep for the future the place assigned to them by 
destiny. Accordingly the grandson of the Emperor Ru- 
dolph, Leopold of Austria, assembled around his banner 
a host of knights and men-at-arms and took the field 
against the men of Schwytz. On the 15th of November, 
1315, the young Confederation received its baptism of 
Ilood in the memorable battle of Morgarten. The Con- 
federates gained a glorious and decisive victory over the 
flower of the Austrian chivalry, and renewed a few days 


later, before all the world, the league which they had 
previously entered into in silence and secrecy. This 
took place at Brunnen, on the 19th of December, 1315. 

The inhabitants of Nidwalden, together with their 
brethren of Obwalden, have ever been ardent defenders 
of their birthright of freedom. In adversity as in pros- 
perity they have stood manfully by their associates in the 
League. The name of Arnold yon Winkelried is one of 
the brightest in the history of the republic, and his 
heroic death has been worthily commemorated by the 
erection of a magnificent monument at his birth-place, 
Stans. 

In the council-room of Stans, too, the venerable Nich- 
olas von der Fliie composed by the power of his grec’ 
personal influence the quarrels which had broken out 
among the assembled representatives of the different 
cantons after the victorious struggle with Burgundy, 
and the bells of Stans church gave the signal for the 
joyful peal with which the reconciliation was greeted 
throughout the zountry. 
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Lertrne Boadicea pass as an example of the feminine 
fighting blood, we find in Dame Nichola de Camville an 
early specimen of the warlike political woman. She took 
the royal side in the famous war with the barons, and 
held Lincoln Castle against Gilbert de Gaunt, first for 
King John and afterward for Henry III., till the battle 
called Lincoln Fair broke her power. The beautiful 
Countess of Salisbury, she who was so ardently beloved 
by the Third Edward, was another instance of feminine 
daring, in her case coupled with the loveliest and most 
gracious sweetness. Black Agnes was again a heroine, of 
the virago type: and Queen Philippa, Queen Margaret, 
and others of the same kind, honored their adopted na- 
tionality by their courage and devotion, Meaner women 
were as brave. Ina skirmish at Naworth (1570) Leonard 
Dacres had in his army ‘‘many desperate women who 
there gave the adventure of their lives, and fought right 
stoutly.” And at the end of the last century and the 
beginning of this, about half a dozen women on the 
whole enlisted as privates in the army, and ‘ pulled their 
pound” as gallantly as men. Miss Jenny Cameron, 
Scotch and Jacobite, was another example of the fight- 
ing women with whom nature had stumbled and spoilt 
the original design. 

‘* Miss Jenny Cameron, 


She puts her belt and hanger on 
And away to the young Pretender,” 


When she rode into the camp of Bonnie Prince Charlie, 
at the head of two hundred and fifty claymores, she was 
“on a bay gelding decked out in green trappings trimmed 
with gold. Her hair was tied behind in loose buckles, 
and covered by a velvet cap with scarlet feathers. In her 
hand, in lieu of a whip, she carried a drawn sword ;” and 
for her help she was dubbed ‘‘ Colonel Cameron ” by the 
Prince. 

Going back in chronology and coming to the time of 
the great civil war between the Parliamentarians and the 
Royalists, we find several instances of heroism in women. 
For the King’s cause, Lady Bankes defended Corfe Castle 
in the Isle of Purbeck; Lady Derby, Louise de Tre- 
mouille, defended Lathom Castle for eighteen weeks 
against a large force; and Blanche, Lady Arundel, de- 
fended Wardour Castle for nine days with only twenty- 
five fighting men against a force of thirteen hundred. 
She and her daughters and maid-servants took their 
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turn to watch and load when the men were exhausted. 
She was a second Lady Salisbury, and the same womanly 
fragrance hangs about her name. On the other side, Lady 
Harley, with the appalling name of Brilliana, successfully 
defended Brampton Castle for three weeks, and forced 
the Royalists to retire. She died before the castle was 
besieged again; and in the funeral sermon afterward 
preached on her husband, Sir Robert Harley, this cu- 
rious bit of reasoning and metophor occurs : 


“When the naked sword, that messenger of death, walked 
the land, did God set His seal of safety upon her. That noble lady 
and phenix of women died in peace. Though surrounded with 
drums and noise of war, yet she took her leave in peace. The 
sword had no force against her; as long as God preserved her, He 
preserved the place where sha was.” 


Lady Harley was a good woman, undoubtedly, but there 
is a rather uncomfortable twang in a certain letter of hers 
to her son Edward. ‘‘March 6th, 1639, from my chair 
by the fire”— which may be genuine, but which reads a 
little. after the manner of Tartuffe. ‘I take it as a spe- 
cial providence of God,” she says, ‘‘that I have so fro- 
ward a maid about me as Mary is, since I love peace and 
quietness so well; she has been extremely froward since 
I have been ill; I did not think that any would have 
been so coleric. I pray God, if ever you have a wife, she 
may be of a meek and quiet spirit.” 

Though the Parliamentarians were not averse from the 
stout defense by women of important strongholds, they 
did not like their direct political interference. In which 
they showed their wisdom. Thus, when Anne Stagg, the 
brewer’s wife, came to the door of the House of Com- 
mons with a numerous body of women bearing a petition, 
though corteously received, they were not encouraged in 
their action. Said the deputation modestly: ‘‘It may be 
thought strange and unbecoming our sex to show our- 
selves here, bearing a petition to this honorable assembly, 
but Christ purchased us at as dear a rate as He did men, 
and therefore requireth the same obedience for the same 
mercy as of men: we are sharers in the public calam- 
ities.” To which Pym made reply: ‘Repair to your 
houses, we entreat, and turn your petitions into prayers 
at home for us.” Like the Polish women of this century, 
the wealthy Puritan women gave their plate and jewels 
for the Parliamentary forces. ‘The poor, who had neither, 
brought their thimbles and bodkins ; which gave cause 
for the scoffing Cavalier epithet, ‘‘the bodkin and thim- 
ble army.” 

Before this time other two ladies had vindicated the 
claim of Englishwomen to be held as of equal valor with 
men. These were Lady Westmoreland, sister to the Duke 
of Norfolk, and Anne Somerset, daughter of the Earl of 
Worcester and wife of Thomas, the seventh Earl of North- 
umberland. Lord Hunsdon, son of Anne Boleyn’s sister 
and a brave soldier, ‘‘ downright ; a fast man to his prince 
and firm to his friends, and as he lived in a ruffling time, 
30 he liked sword and buckler men”— Lord Hunsdon 
(quoting Mr. de Fonblanque’s ‘‘ Annals of the House of 
Perey ”’), says that ‘‘the earl meant twyce or thryce to 
submit himselfe, but that his wife, being the stouter of 
the two, doth hasten hym and yncorage hym to perserver ; 
and rydeth up and downe with the army, so as the grey 
mare is the better horse.” In the ‘‘ Perey Reliques,” too, 
she is closely associated with her lord in ‘‘ The Rising in 
the North”: 


‘Earle Percie is into. his garden gone, 
And after him walketh his faire ladie; 
I heare a Birde sing in mine eare, 
That I must either fight or flee.” 


‘‘The rebellion has been earnestly followed by the 
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| two wyves, the two countesses,” says Hunsdon again ; 

and when ‘‘those simple earls were in open rebellion,” 
as Sussex wrote to the Queen, Lady Westmoreland wis 
quite as passionate for the fray as ever was Earl Perey's 
wife. Her brother, the Duke of Norfolk, was a prison: r 
in danger of his life, and if they could not rescue him Le 
must die. Wherefore she used all her arts, from prayers 
to curses, to prevent a reconciliation between the earls 
and the Queen ; and at the meeting of the conspirators 
at Brampton (November 13th, 1569), when some depre- 
cated armed resistance, and threatened to withdraw, 
‘“my lady Westmoreland,” says Sir George Bowes, 
‘‘braste out agaynst them with great curses ;” and Earl 
Percy himself said that the insurgents ‘‘ had never goto 
any howlde of Westmoreland tyll the last hower, and 
that by the government of his wyfe.” But when the 
rebellion broke, after the battle of Hexham, Lady West- 
moreland made her own terms with the Queen—basely 
throwing the blame on her husband, and representiny 
herself as the wronged and innocent victim—she and hez 
children sacrificed to her lord’s mad fancy and wicked- 
ness, 

The Percy’s wife was of nobler stuff, and a more con- 
stant nature. When all was lost—when the scheme of 
dashing at Tutbury, where ‘‘ the castell is very weke and 
not able to resist,” was not carried out, nor her own at- 
tempt to gain access to Mary at Wentworth—she, in the 
disguise of 1 nurse, hoping to be able to change clothes, 
and thus effect the Queen’s escape ; when my lord’s arm 
and all hatchments had been hacked off his Garter stall 
at Windsor, and ‘‘ not only spurned out of the weste door 
of the same chappell, but cleane out of the outermoste 
gates of the castle”—the countess kept loyally by her 
husband, and fled with him to Liddesdale. There they 
took refuge with an outlaw, one John o’ the Syde—‘‘a 
greater thiefe did never ride ”’—in a cottage ‘‘ not to be 
compared to any dogge kennel in England.” Sussex 
wrote: ‘The Earle’s rebelles, with their principal con- 
feyderates and the Countess of Northumberland, did, 
the 20th of the present, in the night, flee into Liddesdale 
with about one hundred horse ; and there remaine under 
the conducion of Black Ormstone, one of the murtherers 
of the Lord Darnley, and John of the Syde and the 
Laird’s foke, two notable thieves of Liddesdale.” Here 
the Percy was forced to leave his wife, when the same 
hour that she was robbed of all she possessed —Black 
Ormestone beginning the spoliation. ‘The Laird of 
Ormestoune spoulzeist the Erle of Northumberland’s 
house and his wyff of all her jewellis, her cleithing and 
poise.” Also, ‘* the same day that he left, the Lydesdale 
men stole my Lady of Northumberland’s horse, and her 
two women’s horses, and other horses, so that when the 
Erles went away, they left her and all the rest that had 
lost their horses on foote at John of the Syde’s house— 
such is this present mystery.” 

Afterward the poor lady was taken to Hume Castle, the 
Regent saying: ‘‘I deme ) . will not think it strange, 
although it sal be reported that the Countesse of North- 
umberland is in Hume Castle ; for then it is that at my 
being in Jedburgh, hearing of her great miserie and in- 
human usage be the outlawes and theves, I declared to 
the Countrymen that I wolde not take it in evill part 
whosoever resett (received) her, making me privie there- 
to.” She came, poor soul, ‘destitute of both wollen 
and lynnen,” and ‘earnestly desyreth my Lady Perey” 
—wife of her lord’s brother Henry—‘‘ to send her some 
apparall.” The children, of whom there were four, the 
eldest being only twelve, were in as bad plight us their 
mother. ‘Passing by the younge ladys,” says their 
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uncle, Sir Henry, to the Earl of Sussex, ‘‘I found them 
in hard case, for neither had they any provisions, nor one 
penny to relyve with, but some lyttel things from me. 
They would gladly be removyde ; their want of fyre is 
greate, whose yeares may not suffer that lacke.” After 
Mar had sold the earl for so much money to the Queen, 
and poor ‘‘ simple Thomas” had suffered for his share in 
the rising—saying, as he laid his head on the block at 
the Pavement in York, ‘‘ Remember that I die in the 
communion of the Catholic Church, and that I am a 
Percy in Life and 
in Death’’—the 
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endeavor, the countess died of small-pox in a convent in 
Namur (1591). 

Other two women of the house of the Percy were re- 
markable, though for different qualities. These were two 
sisters of Algernon, the tenth earl, the famous Lord High 
Admiral of his day, one of whom, Lady Leicester, wrote 
one of the most charming love-letters extant, a letter writ- 
ten twenty years after marriage. ‘‘ Mr. Lelandine comes 
in with your letter,” she says, “‘whom Iam engaged to 
entertain a littel ; besydes it is supe:-'yme, els I should 
bestowe one sied 
of this paper in 


widowed count- 


making love to 


ess fled to Ant- 


you. And since I 


werp, where she 


maie with mod- 


put herself under 


esty express it, I 


the protection of 
the Duke d’Alva. 
She lived for 
more than twenty 
years in exile, al- 
ways with her 


hands in the 
meshes of some 
political web. 
Among other 
things, she tried 
to bring about 
a marriage be- 
tween Queen 
Mary and Don 
Johr of Austria, 
Lee speaks of 
her as ‘fone of 
the principal 
practicers at 
Mechilin, and an- 
other of Burgh- 
ley’s agents re- 
ports of her thus : 
“The rebells 
hold counsell in 
the house of the 
Countess of 
Northumberland, 
in Brussels, and 
many bad words 
they speke of your 
lordship, as that 
you are a here- 


will saie that if it 
be love to think 
on you sleeping 
and waking, to 
discourse of no- 
thing with pleas- 
ure but what con- 
cerns you, to wish 
myselfe every 
hower with you, 
and to pray for 
you with as much 
devotion as for 
my owne sovwle, 
then certainlie it 
maie be said that 
I am in love.” 
The other sis- 
ter, Lucy, Count- 
ess of Carlisle, 
“turned her at- 
tention to poli- 
tics, despised the 
society of her 
sex, intrigued in 
matters of state, 
actually obtained 
considerable in - 
fluence, and ex- 
ercised it with 
advantage and 
security.” She 
was very beauti- 
ful as well as 
clever and ambi- 
tious ; and when 
a widow after 
nineteen years of 


tyck, and that it ee BR 
was a grete pitty / Weber! Ni - 
that Paulus Quin- th Ong i802. 

tus did not burn 

youwhenyouwas = 


in prison, and 
some had vowed 
to shorten your dayes. I have shown the Government of 
this lady’s assemblies and practices, and travailled very 
much to find out the author of that lewde book against 
your lordship. The Countess of Northumberland hath 
given £100 for the printing, and one Heighgates, secre- 
tary to her late husband, collected the book after divers. 
persons had done their mind in writing, etc. The count- 
ess is a bad woman in every way, and has spoken very 
lewdly of your lordship, avowing that in that collection 
there is nothing but truth, and that if she might speak 
of it to the Queen she might tell wonders.” 

After this busy life of political agitation and frustrated 
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marriage, Waller 
described her as 
‘‘a Venus rising 
from a sea of jet.” She was the first woman in England 
who held a political salon, The Queen was rather her in- 
timate than her friend ; for Lady Carlisle was more feared 
than loved, and even majesty itself was rather afraid of 
her. She had immense moral influence over all with 
whom she came in contact, using the same ‘sorcery ” 
that finally brought Leonora Galigai to the scaffold. She 
had small-pox, as every one had in those days, but her 
beauty was not defaced nor marred. Her husband died 
after having spent four hundred thousand pounds given 
him by the state, and left ‘‘not a house nor an acre 
to be remembered by.” Her brother, the Lord High Ad- 
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miral, got her the transfer of two thousand a year, granted | ment and “‘her conceit and self-idolatry were too obsti- 
to her husband a couple of years ago. Beautiful as she | nate for sympathy.” 

was ‘“‘she had surely no gallant,” and neither Strafford St. Evremond observes: ‘‘ What might not Madame de 
nor Pym, who were her chief friends, could boast of more | Chartreuse and the Countess of Carlisle have accom- 
than her friendship. She was a very iceberg in tempera- | plished, had they not spoilt by the infirmities (hardness) 
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of the heart all that they had obtained by their minds.” | 
‘* My Lady of Carlisle will be respected and observed by ! 
her Superiors, be feared by those that will make them- 
selves her Equals, and will not suffer herself to be be- | 
loved but of those that are her servants,” Her grandest 
act was her timely warning to the Five Members. The 
Queen confided to her the secret of their intended arrest, 
and she at once told them. She was loyal to the King in 
his troubles and actively intrigued for the Queen. 

In 1649, her house was searched for what were then 
‘treasonable papers,” and she went to the Tower—to 
be released at the end of the next year on her own re- 
cognizance of ten thousand pounds, and her undertaking 
not to live within twenty miles of London, nor to go 
more than five miles from home without permission. 
Three years later her bond was discharged, when, like a 
wise woman of the world as she was, she accepted ac- 
complished facts and gave in her adhesion to Cromwell. 
Afterward she intrigued for the Restoration, and lived 
to see the gay and dissolute court of the Merry Monarch. 
Since her day we have had more than a sprinkling of 
political women. Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, was 
one—she who did not shrink from buying a butcher’s 
vote by a kiss, and who, when the gallant rough of the 
period asked her to ‘‘ lend him her two fine eyes to light 
his pipe with,” laughed graciously at the compliment, 
which she ever after quoted as the greatest she had ever 
received. Walpole once found her making flannel waist- 
coats for the soldiers ; which was a more becoming em- 
ployment than bribing butchers with a kiss for their 
votes. : 
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Sue is handsome, but it is a beauty not arising from 
features, from complexion, or from shape; she has all 
three in a high degree, but it is not by these that she 
touches a heart; it is all that sweetness of temper, be- 
nevolence, innocence and sensibility which a face can ex- 
press, that forms her beauty. ‘ 

She has a face that just raises your attention at first 
sight, it grows on you every moment, and you wonder it 
did no more than raise your attention at first. 

Her eyes have a mild light, but they awe you when 
she pleases ; they command like a good man out of office, 
not by authority but by virtue. 

Her features are not perfectly regular; that sort of 
exactness is more to be praised than to be loved, for it 
is never animated. 

Her stature is not tall; she is not made to be the ad- 
miration of everybody, but the happiness of one. 

She has all the firmness that does not exclude deli- 
eacy ; she has all the softness that does not imply weak- 
ness. 

Her voice is a low, soft music, not formed to rule in 
public assemblies, but to charm those who can distin- 
guish a company from a crowd; it has this advantage 
—you must come close to her to hear it. 

To describe her body describes her mind ; one is the 
transcript of the other. Her understanding is not shown 
in the variety of matters it exerts itself on, but in the 
goodness of the choice she makes. 

She discovers the right and wrong of things not by 
reasoning but by sagacity ; most women, and many good 
ones, have a closeness and something selfish in their dis- 
positions ; she has a true generosity of temper ; the most 
extravagant cannot be more unbounded in their liberal- 
ity, the most covetous not more cautious in their distri- 
bution. | 


Her politeness seems to flow rather from a natural dis- 
position to oblige than from any rules on that subject ; 
and therefore never fails to strike those who understand 
good breeding and those who do not. 

She has not run with girlish eagerness into new friend- 
ships which, as they have no foundation in reason, serve 
to multiply and embitter disputes ; it is long before she 
chooses, but then it is fixed forever ; and the first hours 
of romantic friendship are not warmer than hers after the 
lapse of years. As she never disgraces her good nature 
by severe reflections on anybody, so she never degrades 
her judgment by immoderate or ill-placed praises ; for 
everything violent is contrary to her gentleness of dispo- 
sition and the evenness of her virtue. She has a steady 
and firm mind, which takes no more from the female 
character than the solidity of marble does from its polish 
and lustre. She has such virtues as make us value the 
truly great of our own sex ; she has all the winning graces 
that make us love even the faults we see in the weak and 
beautiful of hers. 


A QUEEN’S THOUGHTS. 
By CARMEN SYLVA, 

To HAVE received many wounds will make you a hero 
in the eyes of some, while others will regard you as an 
invalid. 

Many persons criticise in order not to seem ignorant ; 
they do not know that indulgence is a mark of the high- 
est culture. 

One must be either pious or philosophical, and either 


| say, ‘‘ Lord, Thy will be done !” or, ‘‘ Nature, I accept 


thy laws, even though they crush me.” 

To all mortals is given a tongue, and sometimes a pen, 
with which to defend themselves. Sovereigns alone are 
expected to be like God, and to allow themselves to be 
spoken ill of without making a reply. 

Contradiction animates conversation ; and that is why 
ecurts are generally monotonous. 

Princes are brought up to live with all the world—all 
the world ought to be brought up to live with princes. 

To be the friend of a sovereign, one must be without 
passion, without ambition, without selfishness—foresee- 
ing and clear-secing—in short, not a man. 

A prince has, in reality, need but of eyes and ears; 
his mouth only serves him for smiling. 

These words of the Bible are often quoted : ‘“‘ Put not 
your trust in princes,” but the end of the sentence is 
forgotten —“‘ for they are but men.” 

Man’s honor wears armor, and carries a2 mace—wom- 
an’s honor has only soft breezes and perfumes. 

Animals are free in their own element; does our 
slavery arise from our being so rarely in our element ? 

Man is an enigma from his birth to his death ; one 
thinks to understand him by dissection—a child breaks 
his toy to see what is inside. 

Man is a violin, and it is only when the last chord is 
broken that he becomes a piece of wood. 

Some people can defend themselves with the horns of 
a bull, others have snail’s horns. 

One needs a knowledge of mankind before one can be 
simply and wholly oneself. 

If we are created after the image of God, we must in 
our turn be creators. 

An assemblage of men is an accumulation of Molian 
harps, whose notes are discordant or harmonious, accord- 
ing to the way the wind blows. 

Beware of a man who seems to doubt your married 
happiness. 
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A HERO. 
By Sir Henry TAYLOor. 


Wuat makes a hero? Not success, not fame, 
Triumphal trappings and the loud aeelaim 

Of full-fed followers—eaps tossed up in the air, 
Or pen of journalist with flourish fair, 

Place, power, predominance, magic of a name; 
These, though his rightful tribute, he can spare, 


His rightful tribute, not his end or aim 

Or true reward; for never yet did these 

Refresh the soul or set the heart at ease. 

What makes a hero? A heroic mind 

Expressed in action, in endurance proved; 

And if there be pre-eminence of right, 

Derived through pain well suffered to the height. 


Of rank heroic, ‘tis to bear unmoved, 

Not toil by day scarce known of human kind, 

Not watch by night when fate is on the wind, 

But worse —ingratitude end poisonous darts 
Launched by the country ho had served and loved, 


This, with a free, unclouded spirit pure, 

This in the strength of silence to endure, 

A dignity to noble deeds imparts 

Beyond the gauds and yageants of renown; 

This is the hero’s complement and crown; 

This missed, one struggle had been wanting still, 
One glorious triumph of the heroie will, 

One self-approval in his heart of hearts. 


THROUGH A HUNDRED YEARS, 


By FrANcEs HopGson BuRNETT. 


No one had ever loved Lucia as I had loved her, and 
no one had ever watched her so closely ; so it was quite 
natural that no one should understand her so well, and, 
perhaps, it was this very knowledge of mine that made 
me feel a curious misgiving as I ran up-stairs to her 
room to deliver my father’s message. 

She was standing before the mirror, brushing out the 
hair that hung over her milk-white shoulders like the 
brown sea-weed that floated on to the sands sometimes, 
and when I opened the door, she turned toward me with 
an indolent, questioning motion. 

I came to the dressing-table and sat down. 

“Lucia,” I said, ‘‘somebody has come — somebody 
new —and papa wants you. You will be rather sur- 
prised,” I added, feeling myself faltering ignominiously. 

She had given a little start at first, which was not so 
much a movement as a swift change of expression, but 
she turned to her brushing the next moment, and now 
she only looked at me indifferently from under her sea- 
weed-brown lashes. 

‘*Who is it ?” she asked. 
somebody new, Janet.” 

T felt myself coloring to the roots of my hair as I tri- 
fled with one of her perfume-flacons in my hesitation. 

‘© Tt is Major Muloch,” I said, with sudden resolution. 
** Major Muloch and—Archibald Clandarrel.” 

She never had much color, but she turned a shade 
whiter, and the next moment the brush dropped from 
her unsteady hand, and she bent to pick it up, as if she 
wanted to hide her face from me. But I was too quick 
for her, and as I handed her the brush, I looked up into 
her eyes. 

“‘They have just come,” I said, in alowvoice. ‘‘ Papa 
called me into the study as I came through the hall, and 
he told me to come and tell you.” 

I wanted her to say something, but she did not speak 
a word, merely turned to the mirror again, and went on 


“Tam glad to hear it is 


| brushing as steadily as ever, only, strange to say, her 
eyes were sparkling as if a sudden fire had shot into 
them. 

“T did not know the Clandarrels were in Scotland,” 
she said, at length, breaking the silence, in a voice whose 
clear indifference fairly startled me. 

“Old Sir Archibald is abroad,” I answered, “and so 
is Lady Claudarrel. Archie came home to attend to some 
business of his father’s. Sir Archibald is not strong 
enough to travel. Lucia ”’—the words bursting from my 
lips in sudden anger —‘‘ how dare he come here 2” 

She laughed a little scornful laugh, but the fire leaped 
into her eyes again, in defiance of it. 

“T do not know, Iam sure,” she said. 
thing to fear, Janet ?” 

Her self-control bewildered me so, that I made a blun- 
der. 

“‘Don’t—don’t you care, Lucia ?” I broke out, stn- 
pidly. ‘I thought you would.” 

She turned upon me a face as imperiously unmoved, 
by any lingering remembrance of the past, as if this man 
had been a stranger who had never touched her hand. 

“You are making a tragedy out of a comedy, Janet,” 
she said. ‘*I am an Aspenarle.” 

In the picture-gallery of our queer, old-fashioned Edin- 
burgh house, among the many pictured faces of the many 
generations of dead-and-gone Aspenarles, there was tle 
face of a proud, black-eyed Spanish woman, who held 
a terrible fascination for me. 

We always knew her as the Silent Lady, beeause, from 
the hour in which she discovered a deadly wrong done to 
her by the man who was her husband she never uttercd 
a word or sound for seven long years, and then, after 
lying upon her death-bed for a week, turned her silent 
face to the wall, and died without a moan. 

Iwas only a child when I saw this picture first, and 
Lucia had pointed it out to me, telling me of the legen, 
and as she fired over her story, I had looked up at her, 
and, baby as I was, had seen that the spirit of the Sile:.t 
Lady had descended through a hundred years with the 
grand dark eyes that told of the tinge of haughty Span- 
ish blood. 

As the child grew older, my fancy had proved itself a 
truth. We were a proud rave, we Aspenarles—so proud 
that our stubborn Scottish pride had become a proverb ; 
but no dead-and-gone Aspenarle, in brocade or armor, 
who had kept watch for centuries past in the ghostly pict- 
ure-gallery, had ever been prouder than Lucia. After 
all these years the beautiful, uncanny face of the Spanish 
woman had been reproduced, and with her dark-eved 
face had been reproduced her deadly pride. My eighteen 
years of companionship with Lucia had taught me this. 

I was not like her. I had not her beauty, and I hed 
not her trials of passion. I was a plain, straightforward 
Scottish Aspenarle, and it was easy for me to forget and 
forgive, but I think Lucia could not. She had lived with 
our father and myself, in the dark, old-fashioned house, 
in the old-town part of Edinburgh, all her life, and she 
had ruled us completely, and we had loved her all the 
better for it ; but for all my love, there had been times in 
my life when I had trembled under the shadow that fell 
upon us, not the less darkly because it was the shadow of 
a hundred years before, and now only a touch of uncon- 
scious gloom upon Lucia’s beautiful face. 

As to Archie Clandarrel, that was a story no one knew 
but Lucia and myself, besides Archie, and that it was 
only a short story, it was bitter enough. 

Old Sir Archibald and my father had been great friends 
in a certain stately, clannish way, and so we had been 
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thrown very much together, and in the end Archie’s hand- 
some face had won its way even with our proud Lucia, 
and at last they became engaged. 

I scarcely know how the end came about. Perhaps 
Archie tired of his prize, perhaps Lucia was too thorough 
an Aspenarle to suit his airy temperament ; perhaps, as 
I have often thought, both were too young. But how- 
ever that might be, stories began to creep to us of some 
girl of the lower class who had taken his fickle fancy, and 
at last we had proof of their truth. She was a bold, 
quick-witted creat- 
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Still, I went to my room with a strong feeling of dis- 
comfort. To be utterly won, and utterly cast aside, 
would have been a terrible humiliation to any woman, 
but it had been worse than humiliation to Lucia. 

The night she had come to me, four years ago, after 
her last interview with Clandarrel, I had understood, for 
the first time in my life, why women kill themselves so 
often. She had scarcely spoken a word, as she sat by 
our dréssing-room fire, brooding over her wrongs ; but 
I had shuddered, nevertheless, with a terrified thankful- 

ness that the hu- 


miliation was our 


ure, this’ girl, and 


handsome enough 


secret alone, and 


that the last sense 


in a sort of coarse 


way; but it could 
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never have been 


anything save the 
novelty of the thing 
which led her into 
such folly. 

When she heard 
that the reports 
were true, Lucia 
sent for Clandarrel, 
and set him free at, 
once, and from that 
day put her scorn- 
ful feet upon his 
protestations. She 
would not even ut- 
ter his name, and 
my father never im- 
agined of the insult 
done to his ancient 
house, for Lucia 
gave no explana- 
tion of the dismiss- 
al, so it was always 
imagined that some 
lover's quarrel had 
led to it. Thus it 
was that, knowing 
Lucia so well, I 
feared to tell her 
that Clandarrel had 
returned to Scot- 
land — was even in 
Edinburgh, and so 
it was that I watch- 
ed her winding the 
great twists of dark- 
brown hair round 
her head witha 
strange sense of 


could not come up- 
on her and goad 
her to madness, as 
long as it was a se- 
cret. 

She had always 
been reticent, but 
from that night her 
reserve was greater 
than ever. Our 
father had been, 
perhaps, all the 
prouder of her for 
this, as being some- 
thing worthy of the 
haughty old name 
to whose honor he 
was so sensitively 
alive; but I, who 
had loved her s0, 
had understood its 
meaning with pain, 
and the glance I had 
caught of her eyes 
this evening, as I 
handed her the 
brush, had shown 
to me that I should 
sooner see the Si- 
lent Lady step in 
her velvet and lace 
from her gilded 
frame than hear 
Lucia Aspenarle 
speak words of for- 
giveness to the man 
who had so insulted 
her. 

It did not take 


misgiving. 

“There,” said 
she, at last, dropping her hands ; ‘‘ will that do, Janet ?” 

I nodded thoughtfully. 

“Ring the bell for me, then,” she said. ‘‘ Amy shall 
finish.” 

I rose obediently to comply with her request, and then 
came back to the table. 

“T must go to dress, too,” I said to her. ‘‘ Lucia ”—I 
added this from sudden impulse —‘‘ you are not angry 
with me, are you ?” : 

She bent down, and kissed me lightly on the cheek. 

“No,” she answered. ‘‘ What nonsense, my bairn! 
We have not quarreled since we were children together, 
and we shall not begin now—for his sake.” 
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long to complete 
my toilet. ‘‘ Janet 
is not an Aspenarle,”’ my father often said, and I believe 
he was right, for I certainly had not the Aspenarle power 
to make myself imposing in any degree; so, when I had 
changed my dress, I went down- stairs, and found the 
gentlemen in the parlor together. 

They were talking earnestly as I entered, but hearing 
the heavy oaken door swing backward, Clandarrel turned 
his handsome face toward it. He had not changed a bit. 
His blue Scotch eyes and fair, close-curling hair were 
just as I remember seeing them when he stood at the big 
window and Lucia handed him back his ring, without 
vouchsafing to glance at him. 

Did he want to see Lucia, or was be afraid of her? I 
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looked at him twice, and then decided that he both 
‘wanted to see her and was afraid, but that the wish to 
see her predominated. It could not be otherwise. Why 
else should he be here ? 

‘‘Where is Lucia ?” asked my father, when the greet- 
ings were over. 

“Coming directly,” I answered, and then glanced aside 
at Clandarrel’s unmanageable color, 

Was the time coming when Lucia might avenge herself, 
if she chose ? I was anxious to know, and so watched 
closely. 

Not many minutes had passed before I heard the light, 
firm foot in the hall, and the rustle of a trailing dress, 
and as the door swung on its hinges again, I looked up 
at Lucia, with a sense of triumph in her beauty. 

The tinkling, scintillant diamonds in her ears had kin- 
dred sparks half hidden in her lustrous Spanish eyes ; the 
scarlet rose in her dusky hair cast a faint glow, it seemed, 
upon her creamy skin. Clandarrel rose to his feet, and 
lost every touch of his old easy grace in greeting her, and 
when her hand dropped from his, and she turned to 
Dougal Muloch, he looked awkward and embarrassed 
beyond measure. 

He came to me at last. I had always been his refuge, 
even in the past days, and now he bent over one of my 
bouquets that stood on a table near the window, and 
touched the flowers with an unsteady hand. 

‘* How beautiful she has grown!” he said, at last, and 
his voice was as unsteady as his hand. 

“You are mistaken,” I said, quietly. 
was beautiful.” 

I would not let him talk about her, but I could not 
control his eyes, at least. I managed to enlarge upon 
commonplace subjects, but when he replied to me, he 
was looking at Lucia, and when there was a moment's 
silence, I discovered quickly enough that he almost for- 
got my presence. But Lucia had no glances for him. I 
began to wonder if it was possible that I had been mis- 
taken in thinking it would trouble her to meet her old 
lover. She sat in one of the deep bay-windows, talking 
to Major Muloch, and playing with her Spanish fan of 
gold and lace, and her face looked as though nothing had 
ever shaken its repose, or ever could. 

When dinner was over, and we left the room together, 
Clandarrel rose from his seat, and held the door open for 
us, and as she bowed, the fan of gold and lace slipped 
from Lucia’s careless fingers. 

She had scarcely given Clandarrel a word during the 
evening before, but when he raised the fan from the car- 
pet and handed it to her, she lifted her eyes, with a sweet 
slow smile, that brought the color to his fair forehead. 

This smile had not left her lips when we entered the 
Crawing-room, but it had changed. The sweetness had 
cied away, and left nothing but a repressed scornfulness 
that was not pleasant to see. I think she recognized my 
observance of it when our eyes met at length, for hers 
fell quickly, and a quick red stained her cheek, as she 
seated herself with her work under the light of the chan- 
delier. 

Iwent to my customary place in a quiet corner and 
watched her quietly, with a recurrence of the old discom- 
fort coming upon me. I watched her so closely, indeed, 
that I fancied I was ready for anything she might do 
when our guests came to us; but time proved Iwas not 
so well prepared as I imagined. 

She looked up when the door opened, and then looked 
down again; but whatever there was in her glance, it 
brought Archibald Clandarrel to her side as if he had been 
drawn there uncontrollably. I did not hear distinctly 
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what he said as he bent over her, but I saw that he was 
pale, and I heard a murmur as of some quick, passionate 
speech, and Lucia worked on with her gilded braid, and 
kept her eyes downcast. 

He did not leave her side again that night, and, silent 
as she was, I knew she held him near her. I had a fancy 
that she could rule a world with her inborn, unconquer- 
able pride, and I believe my fancy was not so whimsical 
as it might appear. 

She had seareely spoken, although she had listened to 
him, and stiil had held him there when the evening had 
passed and she rose to retire with me; and as she left 
her seat, the red rose fell from her hair, and touched his 
hand in falling. She did not notice it until, after bid- 
ding the rest good-night, she turned toward him and 
saw him holding it. 

‘‘May I keep it ?” I heard him say, hurriedly. 
pity’s sake, Lucia < 

“Ts it worth the keeping?” she answered, scarcely 
glancing at it. ‘“‘I do not think it is. Good-night.” 

But she had not said ‘‘ No,” after ali, and he was stand- 
ing beneath the chandelier with the rose in his hand 
when the door closed behind us. 

I shall never forget the face she wore when she came 
back to my room that night, after undressing. 

I was sitting upon an ottoman by the hearth when she 
first entered, and she came and leaned against the man- 
tel, and looked down at me silently a moment as she 
brushed one of her dusky-brown coils of hair round and 
round her bare wrist. 

‘‘ Well,” she said, at length, in a strange, suppressed 
voice, ‘‘what do you think of me, Janet ?” 

“JT do not know what to think, Lucia.” 

“Do you think Iam a handsome woman ?” she asked, 
langhing scornfully. ‘Tell me, Janet, am I what the 
world would call a handsome woman ? Am I handsome 
enough to win my way to any end if I resolve upon it ?” 

I looked at her from head to foot; at her proud face, 
at her rare wine-dark Spanish eyes, at her floating hair, 
that was like brown sea-weed; at her white, divinely 
molded arms ; and, feeling her power, I broke out into a 
little cry with an undefined fear. 

‘Oh, Lucia, Lucia,” I cried, ‘‘ what do you mean ?” 

She looked down at the brown coil twisted about her 
bare arm with a smile so terrible—like the smile I had al- 
ways feared so on the pictured face of the Silent Lady— 
that I almost cried out again. 

“Do I look like a woman who would forget an in- 
sult ?” she asked, quietly, ‘‘or like a woman who would 
avenge one? Which, Janet ?” 

‘Lucia !” I cried out once more —‘‘ oh, Lucia, where 
will this bitterness end ?” 

‘* Where does all bitterness end ?” she said, steadily. 
“‘In the grave, I think—not elsewhere.” 

I understood her then, if I had not understood her be- 
fore. The humiliation this man had meted her out was 
to be meted out to him. The power was in her hands, 
and she would use it to the bitter end. 

Under her girl’s face she had repressed for years the 
fire that leaped into her eyes and burned there as she 
played with her falling hair, and now she chose to let 
me see it in the strength of her determination to drag 
him down to the dust. Oh, Silent Lady, with your vel- 
yet eyes, it was a cruel dower—the remorseless passion 
and pride you handed down to us with your haughty 
blood! What could I say? I could only look up at 
her silently, feeling how powerless I was to stem: the 
wrong and misery I knew must be drawn upon her in - 
the end. - 2 
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“You think Iam very cruel ?” she said, after a pause. 

I did not answer. 

“‘T mean to be cruel,” she went on, deliberately. 
is nothing to me. He is less than the earth I tread under 
my feet. He has insulted me—an Aspenarie ; and we 
Aspenarles do not easily forgive. I told you this morn- 
ing that you were making a tragedy out of a comedy—so 
you were. His love or pain or misery is a comedy to me. 
The power is in my hands, and I—well, I am an Aspe- 
narle. Ifyou choose to warn him, you may; but it will 
avail nothing. He would not believe you, Janet. I tried 
my power on him to-night, and I know what its strength 
is. 
rival, even before I gave him his freedom, and he has 
been repenting in dust and ashes ever since.” 

The tears rose into my eyes and slipped down my 
cheeks. 

* Lucia !" I said —‘‘ oh, Lucia !” just as I had said be- 
fore. 

She lifted her eyes slowly, and the fire had not died 
out of them yet. 

** Who are your tears for, Janet ?” she asked, with per- 
fect steadiness. ‘‘ Not for me, I hope.” 

She did not remain in the room long after this, and 
when she bade me good-night, she bent down and touched 
my cheek softly with her lips, in her proud, gracious 
way. 

‘*Go to bed, Janet,”’ she said, ‘‘and dream off that 
iorrified expression, You look as if I had frightened 
you. I am not going to hurt yon, at least, so you may 
as well forget about it. You are not an Aspenarle, you 
know, and you cannot understand us and our noble sins.” 

And from that hour I know I may say truly that she 
never faltered—that she never looked backward relent- 
ingly once in the long path she trod. 

I watched her day by day as she won her way to the 
bitter end step by step, inch by inch, until she had won 
Archibald Clandarrel’s very soul, and bound him fast in 
the manacles of a mad, hopeless passion. 

- As he had been weak before, so he was not strong now, 

and against his weakness she was pitiless. It was the old 
bitter blood of that bitter Spanish woman that spurred 
her on. Its power was as strong now as it had been a 
hundred years before. 

I used to wonder often how it was that she could play 
her part so well, and never betray herself, for, far as she 
led Clandarrel, and recklessly as she played upon him, 
in her fierce hunger for triumph, she never gave him the 
shadow of a hope. She sct her loveliness before him, as 
ehe would have set a beautiful picture ; but she never for 
one moment melted toward him. He battled against fate 
despairingly—he bent to her haughty fancies so humbly, 
that I could not help being angry with him sometimes ; 
but he never made one step forward. 

He came to me one day, as I sat at the window of our 
morning-room, sewing, and the instant that I saw his 
face, I knew that he was in one of his despairing, frantic 
moods, and had come to me for a ghost of comfort—for a 
straw to cling to, at least. 

He did not speak at first, but leaned against the sill of 
the open window, and plucked savagely at the roses grow- 
ing over it; but in a few minutes he broke out, as I knew 
he would. 

‘«Janct,” ho said, without any prelude, ‘‘ have you no 
help for me ?” 

‘*How can I help you ?” I asked, staidly, for I would 
not encourage him, even though I could not speak the 
truth, for Lucia’s sake. 
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He flung away the great red rose he had torn from the | 


He tired of the coarse, underbred thing who was my 
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vine, and then he dropped his head upon his clasped 
hands, in a despair that was terrible. 

* Ah! how, indeed ?” he said. 

‘‘Tell me how,” I went on, for I thought I might, per- 
haps, give him a little warning, at least. 

“Tell me the truth,” he said. ‘No one knows Lucia 
as you do—no one comes so near knowing her secret 


thoughts. It was so when you were children, and it is 
so now. Tell me the truth—is there hope for me ?” 


He turned so pale as he spoke, and looked so wretched, 
that I was sorry for him, in spite of the old wrong, andI 
waited a moment before answering him. 

“You want the truth ?’ I said, at lass. 
the whole truth, Archibald ?” 

‘* Yes,” he answered, ‘‘ the whole truth.” 

“Well,” I returned, looking down at my work, and 
sewing very fast, ‘‘I should say No.” 

He turned paler still then, but did not believe it, I 
could see. Men like him, who are in his place, never 
believe until it is too late, and he did not. 

‘*There is an old saying about the Aspenarles,’’ I went 
on; ‘‘you’ve heard it often. Ihave heard Lucia repeat 
it to you many atime. Have you forgotten it ?—‘ When 
an Aspenarle forgives a wrong, a star will fall from 
heaven.’ It has been true about many an Aspenarle 
before, Archie Clandarrel, though I am an Aspenarle, 
and it is not my way; but it is true about Lucia, as 
true as it was about the Silent Lady.” 

‘‘Did Lucia tell you to say this ?” he asked, sharply. 

I felt myself turning pale this time, but I spoke up 
bravely, nevertheless. 

‘No, she did not,” I answered ; ‘‘ but you asked me 
for the truth, and I have given it to you.” 

But I thought of the old saying again before the day 
was over. 

I was coming down-stairs, in the evening, to give some 
orders to the housekeeper, and as I passed the little 
breakfast-parlor, Lucia opened the door suddenly, and 
came out to me.” 

‘‘Where are you going ?” she asked. 
want you, Janet.” 

She took hold of my arm, and almost dragged me into 
the room, and then shut the door, and stood up before 
me, all in a sudden triumphant flame of excitement, from 


some cause or other. 
‘‘Where is Archibald Clandarrel ?” she demanded. 


I looked at her in amazement, not understanding what 
her excitement meant. I had never before seen her look 
just as she looked then ; and I think she discovered what 
was passing in my mind, for she half smiled, in her proud 
way. 

‘‘Tell me, Janet,” she repeated, ‘‘ tell me where is he ?” 

‘He is in the parlor,” I answered her. ‘‘ He was there 
when I went up to my room, a moment ago. What do 
want him for ?” 

“Nothing,” she said, and then opened the door, and 
passing out, stepped into the housekeoper’s room, and 
spoke to some one. 

“You can follow me up-stairs, Robbie,” she said. 
will attend to you in the parlor.” 

Then I knew what it all meant, and it made my heart 
beat fast and wild with shame and fear. 

Robbie Haghe ‘was the girl who had been her rival. 
Had been, because, after Clandarrel left Edinburgh, she 
had married ; and her bold beauty had made of her just 
what such a beauty often makes of such women; and 
the sight of her bold, faded face was to be one of poor 
Lucia’s shameless, unrelenting triumphs. 

I could scarcely bear it—the thought that she could so 
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drag her proud womanhood in the dust of her revenge, 
and I felt the blood beating into my cheeks as I followed 

’ the two up-stairs, where the girl was to receive her direc- 
tions concerning some work she was doing for us. 

Clandarrel was sitting alone, lcoking listless and miser- 
able enough, and when the door was thrown open, and 
the two entered together, he changed color, and started 
nervously ; but Lucia went to the table, looking as col- 
lected as if she had no other thought on earth than the 
words she was speaking to Robbie. 

‘« You have not forgotten Mr. Clandarrel, Robbie ?” she 
said, in the careless, high way that she had sometimes, 
and then she proceeded to give her directions. 

She stood quite near the girl as she spoke to her—so 


side, resting her arm upon the little table, and playing 
with her fan absently. 

She was sitting there when I left the room. He was 
talking to her—bending over her, and saying all that he 
dared say—all that the impalpable yet impassable barrier 
she had set between them would let him say ; and she 
was listening to every word, and I knew that, in spite of 
her great unreadable face, she was listening hungrily. 

And yet it seemed that every bitterness she forced upon 
him, every humiliation she made him bear, was only a 
link added to his chain. She began to fill the house 
with company day by day. Our father was so proud of 
her beauty and stately ways, that he denied her nothing, 
and was only the more pleased when her beauty and 
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near, indeed, that, more than once, her rich dress swept 
against Robbie’s, and the two faces were thrown into the 
strongest contrast. 

Lucia had never been so beautiful as she was in this 
moment of her strange, unwomanly triumph. Never two 
women had seemed so utterly unlike and so utterly far 
apart as these two were, and she had set the contrast be- 
fore Clandarrel to taunt him with his folly. 

I knew the strange picture was not lost upon him, un- 
conscious as it might have seemed to those who did not 
know the truth. He was paler and more haggard than 
ever, and could not keep his eyes from the two. But 
Lucia did not even look at him. She kept the girl there 
for over an hour, and then she let her go. When she was 
gone, she crossed the room to the window where Clan- 
darrel stood, and slipped carelessly into a chair at his 


| 
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stateliness were praised ; so he drew people to the house, 
and strangers came and went, and she held her place 
among them like a very queen. 

And among all the people who came and went, Clan- 
darrel followed her, and bent to her every whim. She 
dragged him at her chariot-wheels, it seemed, showing 
her power to all the world. 

And this went on for weeks—even until the weeks be- 
came months, and Clandarrel had grown wretched and 
haggard and despairing, and yet dared not put his fate to. 
the touch. 

‘‘Try to give me one word of hope, Janet,” he would 
say sometimes. ‘‘Even the shade of a hope would be 
better than this. Try to say one word.” 

But I could not give it to him, I knew, and we Aspe- 
narles never lie, however else we may sin. 
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memory of a night, years back, when she had brooded | growing hard and cruel, and more like that wicked Span- 
over the fire, not yet faded, I was sometimes actually | ish woman’s, every day.” 
frightened. The old humiliation had turned her heart “Ts it ?” she said; and then she laughed that queer 
to gall, and the spirit of evil was claiming its own. little scornful laugh. 

I was so full of fear and pain, that I broke down the “Yes,” I cried out, despairingly. ‘Why cannot you 
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forget the past? Oh, Lucia, you loved Archibald Clan- 
darrel once !” 

She turned her handsome face toward me—it had been 
turned away before—and as she turned it, I saw the red 
fade away slowly out of her cheeks, and a hard, cruel 
shadow fall on her eyes. 

“* Yes,” she said, ‘‘once. But that is not now. Janet, 
«lo you remember the night we sat together over the fire 
in our room ? You were frightened, and you had reason 
for fear. I loved Archibald Clandarrel then, and if I had 
been that Spanish woman, instead of Lucia Aspenarle, I 
might have stabbed him with my silver bodkin. I do 
not love him now, and my vengeance takes a different 
direction ; but it is vengeance, nevertheless, Janet.” 

It was useless to plead with her. I might have known 
that from the first Lucia had always walked in her own 
paths from her very childhood, and it was worse than 
weak to try to turn her from them. 

And thus my last effort ended as my first had done. 
Indeed, I sometimes thought afterward that I had done 
Clandarrel’s cause more harm than good, for, after this, 
she was more steadily pitiless than ever. 

But at last there came a new visitor to the house. He 
was a guest of our father. Miles Galloway his name was, 
and Miles Galloway was the son of an Irish baronet, a 
gentleman of leisure, and a big, handsome man, with 
a loud, cheerful voice, and a rollicking sort of good- 
liumored generosity about him. And when Miles Gal- 
loway arrived, a wonderful change came upon Lucia. 

She did not care for his admiration. I knew it was of 
so little value to her, that at any other time she would 
scarcely have given him a thought; but now she played 
upon him as I had never seen her play upon any one be- 
fore—not even upon Clandarrel. 

She had led Clandarrel on, and given him no hope; 
but to Miles Galloway she lent herself and her beauty 
wholly and without reservation. He had perhaps scarcely 
any attraction beyond his handsome face and his almost 
boisterous good-humor; but before he had been long 
with us, I saw that she meant to use him, and in the end 
understood why he was the instrument she employed. 

She was meting out her retribution drop by drop, hold- 
ing to the very letter of the past. Just what Robbie 
Haghe had been as a woman, Miles Galloway was as a 
man, and for this reason she used him. 

Clandarrel was perfectly bewildered. Three days after 
Miles Galloway’s advent he himself appeared to have 
Cropped utterly out of her life. She seemed to have left 
l.im behind, and forgotten him. 

The old barrier was more palpable and more impassa- 
bie. Tle was wild, despairing, frantic. He could not 
overcome her sudden, inexplicable coldness. He could 
not understand it. 

‘What have I done ?” he said to her one night in my 
presence, and his voice was almost wild in its appeal. 
“Tor God’s sake, Lucia, tell me what I have done—what 
this means !”’ 

She looked at him with that cruel stillness in her eyes, 
and the shadow of the Silent Lady was in their depths. 

**You haye done nothing,” she said. ‘* What do you 
mean ?” 

“You are driving me mad !” he eried. 
Lucia, and think what I have suffered.” 

{could have cried out aloud, in my pity for him—his 
face was so haggard and worn, his despair so complete in 
this last appeal to her, 

But she had no mercy. She stood and listened while 
jhe raved, not answering him a word, and then she turned 

ito me,“ * 


“Look at me, 


. 


said, ‘‘and I want you to be there with me. 


THROUGH A HUNDRED YEARS. 


‘‘Go up-stairs, Janet,” she said. ‘I will follow you 
directly.” 

I turned away, full of shame and fear—shame for her 
unwomanly bitterness, and fear for what it must bring 
forth. She had been so long an object of something like 
adoration, through my pride in her beauty and strength, 
that I could not bear to see her fall so far, and as I went 
to my room heavy tears were in my eyes. 

Half an hour later she came to me, her face glow- 
ing with the same repressed triumph that had sparkled 
in her eyes the day that she brought before Clandarrel 
the woman for whom he had deserted her. 

The moment she had closed the door, she came to the 
window where I was sitting, knelt down, and for a few 
minutes looked out in silence, her breath coming soft 
and quick. 

It would not be easy to forget how she looked as she 
knelt there in that moment of silence. If I were to live - 
a hundred years, I should scarcely forget the cruel tri- 
umph in her beautiful face, the quick-drawn breath, and 
the hand she had unconsciously clinched hard upon the 
window-sill. 

At last, she turned slightly, and looked up at me. 

“Tam going into the picture-gallery in an hour,” she 
I have 
promised Archibald Clandarrel a final interview, on con- 
dition that it should be given in your presence. Do you 
hear, Janet ?”’ 

“Yes, I hear,” was my answer. 

‘“‘That is enough, then,’ she returned. ‘* My comedy 
is very near its final scene, my dear scandalized Janet. 
My comedy ”’—a stronger flash leaping into her eyes. 
“Ah! what a comedy it has been !” 

I got up and dropped on my knees at her side, clinging 
to her, in a sudden passion of excited remonstrance. 

“Lucia,” I cried, ‘I cannot bear this! I dare not! 
Iam speaking for the last time! Lucia! Lucia! four 
years ago you loved the man, and nowI am afraid to 
think what your love has turned to, and how it may end! 
You may stop now, but if you go on, there will be no 
stopping-place, perhaps, for you are driving him to de- 
spair. Think of the time when you were so happy— 
think of the time when you were looking forward to be 
his wife; and oh, Lucia! try to remember some gen- 
erous deed that he did, some tender word that he spoke, 
that will help you to forgive him now. Can you remem- 
ber xothing ?” 

‘“T can remember all,” she said, and answered me 
not another word. 

It was of no avail. Through a hundred years the bitter 
blood of another woman had descended to her, and the 
hot beatings in her heart-veins were too strong for words 
of pity to combat with, too strong for love, too strong for 
all but this merciless, passionate impulse. 

She went to the picture-gallery the moment the hour 
had passed. She was even eager and impatient until the 
time for the interview arrived ; but, to my surprise, I 
found, on following her, in accordance with her wish 
that Miles Galloway was with her. I had waited a few 
minutes before going to her, and when I entered the gal. 
lery, he was talking to her eagerly, and she was listening, 
and not restraining him. 

I walked to a distant window silently, and took a seat 
in one of the huge old corner-chairs that had been in 
this gallery through the long lives of half the dead As- 
penarles who looked down at us now from their massive 
gilded frames. 

I had come hoping that my presence might restrain 
Lucia somewhat, but it was a hope so feeble that it had 
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no consoling power over me. I did not understand Miles 
Galloway’s presence, and it troubled me, That he loved 
Lucia I knew ; but I conld not believe that she would 
use him, without some sense of shame, as a means to 
make her scheming more bitter and complete. But 
even as I was battling against this belief, it was forced 
upon me. 

I heard footsteps in the rooms beyond, and knew they 
were Clandarrel’s, and as they fell upon my ear, I saw 
Lucia’s face flash with triumph, and she held out her 
hand to Miles Galloway. 

**Remember !” she said, in a repressed yoice, that was 
almost fierce; ‘‘ le is coming.” 

‘* But wait,” the man answered. 
me yet. You love this fellow ?” 

“No,” was the quick, in- breathed answer. 
Lim.” 

And as she surrendered to him her hand, and he bent 
over it, covering it with kisses, I knew that her last 
words had been a sort of signal between them, and that 
uo humiliation was too great, no degradation too deep for 
lier to scorn, if it would add one drop of gall to the cup 
of the man who was advancing toward her. 

In a moment Clandarrel Lad seen all—the dark, tri- 
umphant face—the outstretched hand—the kisses, with 
their far too unfeigned passion ; and at his first glance I 
felt that he understood and believed at last, and saw that 
he had been led here for a purpose, for his fair Scotch 
face was almost ghastly when he stopped before my sis- 
ter’s chair. 

‘*T am too late, it seems,” he said, with a Litter smile. 

Lucia looked up at him, and the height and depth 
of scorn in her dark eyes was terrible to sce. But she 
did not speak. 

“You told me to come here, to receive your final 
answer,” he went on. ‘I have obeyed you. Here I 
am. What is it?’ And for the first time in his life 
his bitterness gave him a sort of despairing self-respect, 
as he folded his arms across his breast and waited. 

Not a shadow of regret passed across the haughty, de- 
fiant face, not a breath of relenting. I had scarcely found 
it possible to believe before that all her love was utterly 
dead, but I believed it now. It would not have been so 
with other women, but it was so with Lucia, and at this 
moment not even a ghost of its lost presence had power 
to haunt her. 

‘Your auswer ?” she said. 
here, before these people ?” 

He bowed his head. 

“‘T have no time for further trifling,” he said. 

“Nor I,” said Lucia. ‘Iam tired of it. Do you un- 
derstand moe ?” 

He bowed his head again. 

* You mean,” he replied, ‘‘that it was trifling ?” 

**No.” A white hand was clinched upon each arm of 
the chair on which she sat, as she looked straight up into 
his deathly face. ‘‘ Not trifling exactly—something more.” 
And here her fierce, long-hidden passion leaped to the 
surface, and raged in her yoice—in her words—in her 
eyes, and in the very breath drawn sharply through her 
white lips. 

The Silent Lady herself might have descended from her 
frame to face her, so like were the two faces of the living 
and the pictured head. 

“Do you remember the crazy, underbred creature you 
set above an Aspenarle? There are Aspenarles here—in 
this very room—who would have trampled the low thing 
under their feet two hundred years ago. Aspenarles have 
fone such things before, and here is an Aspenarle who 


**You have not told 


“T hate 


“Will you have it now, 


| 
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has dragged you down too to the dust, and set her feet 
upon you. You won me once, and flung me aside—and i 
am an Aspenarle. I haye won you now, and I cast you 
aside forever—for I am an Aspenarle. That is the answer 
I brought you here to give.” 

‘‘And that is all ?” he said, steadily. 

I could not understand the quiet in his voice. 
almost cali. 

SATE 

‘And this is to be the end?” 

“Yes,” she answered, ‘‘this is to be the end.” 

How can I say the rest ? I remember the pause that 
followed, and the strange smile that was on his lips, as he 
slowly slipped his hand into his breast, still looking at 
her fixedly. I remember this first, and then he drew the 
hand out again, and then 

There was a strange flash, and the sound of a report 
that stunned me, and as I sprang up, shrieking, a faint 
blue smoke floated upward, and he fell upon the polished 
oaken floor, with that strange smile upon his lips still. 

I caught Lucia’s arms, and dragged her down with me. 
There was blood upon her dress—blood, red and hot and 
thick, with something more horrible still—the polished 
floor was red—the whole air seemed red. 

‘There is blood upon your hands, Lucia Aspenarle !” 
I shrieked out, and my yoice seemed so loud to me that 
it stunned me, just as the other terrible sound had done. 
‘“There is blood upon your hands!’ I heard my wild 
yoice saying ; ‘‘and you can never wash it away—it will 
stay there forever !” 

And as my voice seemed to fade away from me, the red 
faded to black, and I fell upon the stained floor, seeing 
and hearing nothing. 


It was 


* * * * 


It is years ago since that day, and my sister’s path and 
mine have lain far apart. Ihave been a happy wife and 
mother, and my children’s love has made my life a bright 
one ; but in the grand old gloomy Edinburgh house there 
is a rigid, handsome, dark-faced woman, who lives alone, 
and grows more like a certain picture in the gallery every 
day ; and this woman, who so lives alone, and is so silent 
and stern, wy happy children know as their aunt Lucia. 


A VENEZUELAN FOLK-STORY. 

Uncte Rapprr was very sad because he was so small. 
He went to God, and wanted to be made taller. God 
said : ‘*I will do so, but first bring me a coral snake, a 
Wasp swarm, and a calabash filled with women's tears.” 
Uncle Rabbit started on his journey, and arrived in a 
forest where there were many snakes. Walking along 
there, he said: ‘‘I bet there is room for him! I bet there 
is room for him!” A coral snake heard him, and asked 
what his speech meant. He replied: ‘The wasps say 
that there is not room enough for you in this calabash, 
and I bet that you can get in there.” ‘* We will see at 
once who is right,” said the snake, and crawled into the 
ealabash. When he was in it, Uncle Rabbit at once put 
the stopper into the opening, and thus the snake was 
caught. Then he went on, and said: ‘‘T bet there is 
room for them! I bet there is room for them!’ The 
wasps heard him, and asked what his speech meant. 
“Oh,” said Uncle Rabbit, ‘‘the snake says there is not 
room enough for your swarm in this calabash, and I bet 
that all of you can get in there.” ‘‘ We will see at once 
who is right,” said the wasps, and crawled into the cala- 
bash! When the whole swarm was in, Uncle Rabbit put 
the stopper into the opening, and thus the wasps were 
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caught. He next went to a village, and, when near the; thought they had as many ribs as there are days in the 
huts, he began to cry and lament. Then all the women | month, but, in fact, the number varies, and reaches 400 
gathered, and asked the cause of his grief. ‘‘Oh,” said | in pythons. The movements of the snake’s ribs have been 
Uncle Rabbit, ‘‘ why should I not cry and lament ? The! likened to those of a caterpillar’s legs. Each vertebra 
supports a pair of ribs, which act like a pair of legs, hav- 
ing the extremities connected together by a broad plate : 
the hind part of this plate is free, and when the ribs are 
moved forward, this end is raised so that it takes hold of 
any roughness or irregularity of the ground. When rapid 
motion is required some portion of the body in front 
gains a purchase by means of the yentral shields on some 
projection in the ground, the ribs are drawn together on 
alternate sides, throwing the body into alternate curves, 
some portion of the hinder part of the body gains a pur- 
chase, and the fore part is straightened out. It is an 


TRE DYNAMO.— FIG. 1.— FARADAY’S EXPERIMENT.—SEE PAGE 119. 


FIG. 3.— SIEMENS'S ARMATURE. 
world is going to be destroyed to-day, and all of us will 


perish.”” When the women heard this, they began to cry | error to think that they move forward in a series of verti- 
wofully, and Uncle Rabbit filled a calabash with their | cal coils, or that they move with rapidity. Nor do snakes 
tears. Then he returned to God. When tho latter saw | exercise any fascination over their victims. Pepys stated 
the three calabashes with the snake, the wasps and the | that they ejected poison on larks in full flight so that 
tears, he said: ‘‘Uncle Rabbit, you are more cunning | they fell into their mouths; but, in fact, chickens, rats, 
than any one else. Why do you want to be taller? But, | guinea-pigs, rabbits, hens, show no fear of snakes when 
as you wish it, I will at least make your ears larger.” | given to the latter in a cage. A hen has been known to 
Saying so, He pulled Uncle Rabbit's ears, and since that | roost on a python, and another to peck at a snake’s 
day they have remained long.” tongue in motion, evidently taking it for an insect or a 
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Kine Sonomon acknowledged that there were ‘three 
things which are too wonderful for me, yea, four which 
I know not,” and one of these was ‘‘ the way of a serpent 
upon a rock,” and for years the mode of progression of a 
snake remained to men of science as much a mystery as 


FIG, 4.— HORSESHOE ELECTRO-MAGNET. 


worm. When it has killed its prey either by constric- 
tion or poison, the snake is supposed to salivate or lubri- 
cate the meal by means of its tongue. This is not the 
case, as the tongue is too small to lubricate the tiniest 
wig CONNMCTION- OF Goria IN” GLARE B'S G1 CHEN: bird. The snake moves its head about the prey, feeling 


with its tongue for the right part to begin upon, and 
it was to Solomon. It is thought that the absence of | when that is in its mouth, but not till then, the salivary 


limbs is a great disadvantage to snakes, but the fact is, | glands begin to aid deglutition. The functions of a 
their ribs take the place of limbs, so that instead of hav- | snake’s tongue have also been the subjects of popular 
ing two pairs, they sometimes have over 200. Aristotle | error. Job speaks of the viper’s tongue slaying one, and 
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Shakespeare is full of similar remarks. The tongue is 
really a very delicate organ of touch, for the eyes are 
so placed that the snake cannot see in front or below, 
and by means of its tongue it literally feels its way. The 
stories of two-headed snakes owe their origin to the ex- 
istence of a species, Bungarus fasciatus, which possesses 
an abrupt rounded tail that is sometimes mistaken for a 
second head. The popular notion that every snake is 
poisonous is of course absurd, but the proportion of poi- 
sonous to harmless snakes is munch less than is generally 
supposed. In India only one genus in ten is poisonons, 
and the same proportion is probably accurate as to indi- 
viduals also, In all Southern India there are only twelve 
kinds of poisonous snakes, the largest being the hama- 
dryad, which reaches fifteen feet in length. A bite from 
one of these would probably produce death in three min- 
utes; it has the reputation of being fieree and ready to 
attack on the slightest molestation. The cobra is timid ; 
the charmers who play a pipe in front of it do not attract 
it by the musie, for it is nearly deaf, but by the peculiar 
movement from side to side which is always followed 
by the snake. 


THE VIOLIN'S COMPLAINT. 
By W. 

Honest Stradivari made me: 
With the gift of love he blest me: 
Once —delight!—a master played me, 
Love awoke when he caressed me, 


R, THAYER. 


O the deep, eestatic burning! 
O the seerets low and tender! 
O the rapture and the yearning, 
And our love's complete surrender! 


Heartless men, so long to hide me 
’Mong the costly toys you cherish! 
I'm a soul: again confide mo 
To a lover, ero I perish! 


A BELL WITH A HISTORY, 


Ar Lumpkin, Ga., is a church - bell with a history. 
This old bell Jas done much service for many different 
people. It has engraved upon it the year 1600, the year 
in which it was made. For a number of years it tolled 
the hour for congregations in a convent in the Nether- 
lands. It was afterward carried to Lisbon, and from 
there to Madrid, and was in the monastery at that place 
when the Great Napoleon invaded that territory, taking 
everything as he pushed his forces over plains and up 
mountain-sides, and all bells were being taken and re- 
east into cannon for the furtherance of his warlike ambi- 
tion. The owners of this bell, seeing his intentions, and 
loving their sacred property that had so long served them, 
secretly took it down from its lonely tower, and placing 
it on board a large vessel about to sail for this country, 
shipped it to New York, where it remained for many 
years, until it was purchased by a Lumpkin man for his 
ehurch. It has been used so much, it has lost its tone, 
and will have to be laid aside, 


GULDABAN AND THE TIGRESS. 
sy Sin Epwin ARNOLD, 
Tue story is told by Dilazar, another singing-girl. On 
a certain occasion, while these comrades were traveling, 
they rested at a forest-pool where some Brahmans were 
refreshing themselves. Now it must be remembered that 


the ‘ Bazanr-girls ” are low caste, and despised as uneléan, 
and their touch is pollution. Here goes on the narrative : 


“ But while wo tarried there— 
Those high-east people holding far aloof 
From taint of us -onr small brown baby left 
It’s mother’s breast, a little naked maid 
Two years of aze, maybe: willful she erept 
Aeross the sand, and found our singing-girl, 
And nestled to her heart, cooing soft sounds; 
* And winding in between her arms, the way‘ 
Young birds have when they reach the wings they love.” 


But the child’s mother soon saw what had happened, 


“And ran, and snatched her babe away, and sereamed: 
‘Poison it not, thou woman of bazaars, 
With thine accursed lips and arms for hire— 
Give me my babe, and get thee to thy trade, 
Which hath no good, nor grace of children’s love.’ ” 


Presently the two girls, having passed on, arrive at a 
temple and tank, to find a great commotion. A Brah- 
man’s wife, it seems, had laid her sleeping baby in the 
temple court while she bathed at the tank, and a great 
tigress had slipped into the court. 


* And there she couched, 
Watching the infant yet asleep, if yet 
It slept in that most dreadful company, 
Since none could see or know; nay, all were fled 
For life’s sake; only, in a peepul-tree, 
Hard by the shrine, a camel-man bad climbed, 
And ho was calling: ‘Haste! if ye would aid! 
The beast is not yet hungered, and she plays 
Licking her jowls, curling her tail; she lies 
Eying the babe, which doth not move !—oh, haste!” 


While all stand paralyzed with fear, Guldaban alone 
retains her self-possession and prepares to act. She says 
to herself : 


*“¢The baby is my baby of the morn, 
Who wound its arms about my neck, and kissed 
My mouth with innocent lips! See! I will go 
And take my friend forth from the tiger’s mouth, 
If God shall please. And if He shall not please, 
Why, ‘tis a singing-girl the brute will eat, 
And not that tender one, born to live pure!’ 
So, ere a hand could stay her, she had drawn 
The sari tight between her knees, and walked, 
With thoso kind eyes fixed hard upon the beast, 
Straight to the spot—had stooped—had gathered close 
The silent child against that breast which beet 
Fearless of fear—had reached the steps again, 
Steadfastly eying always thoso flereo cyes 
That glared and sparkled, blazing rago and dread; 
Her face always full-turned to that fell face 
Cushioned upon spread paws, yet stirring not; 
For, sirs, as God is God, tho love of it, 
The greatness of it, and the suddenness — 
Which, as I do pereeive, hold now your minds— 
Lay on that snarling, bristling beast of blood, 
A spell and wonder which it could not burst 
For all the savage pantings of its strength; 
And she had gained the porch, the outer steps, 
Ere, with a roar as when tho thunder cracks 
A black-bound cloud, mad to be free and safe 
From the sweet terror of those mastering eyes, 
The tigress bounded through the air—a flash 
Of living lightning—passed the porch, one claw 
Striking the girl, tearing her chota down. ! 
But oh, a skin-wound only! for the beast 
Sought quick escapo; and safo sho came to us 
Clasping tho babe, red with her gentle Llood; 
And so the mother took her infant back, 
A gift from the Bazaar-girl!” 


A man’s recollections of the past regulate his antici- 
pations of the future. 
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BY LL: 

Tue electric light, which twerty years ago was a scien- | 
tifie curiosity and ten years ago was just beginning to come 
into practical use, is now almost as common and familiar 
a thing asthe gas-lamp. Indeed, many small towns in 
the West, yet unprovided with gas-works, have begun to 
light their streets and houses by electricity. 

When the inquiring citizen enters one of the large cen- 
tral lighting-stations and looks about him he sees, besides 
steam - ex:gines and lamps, a number of strange - looking 
machines, with rotating parts which move so rapidly and 
smoothly, that at the first glance they appear to be at 
rast. 

Humming sounds, sometimes almost musical notes, 
come from the machines, and if the room is dark, sparks 
and flashes of green light now and then appear at certain | 
points of the axles. 

These weird contrivances are the ‘‘dynamos” which 
convert the mechanical energy of the steam-engines into 
electricity, and supply the currents which go forth to 
give light to the lamps. They are of many forms, of such 


’ 


different appearance that they scarcely seem to have any } 


points of resemblance ; but in essential construction and 
action nearly all dynamos in present use are really very 
much alike, and their working depends upon a few sim- 
ple principles. 

The production of electric currents by means of mag- 
netism and mechanical foree in not a new thing. It was 
first effected by Faraday in 1831. One of his experimeuts 
is illustrated by Fig. 1. Insulated wire—that is, wire cov- 
ered with silk or other non-conducting substauce—is 
formed into a coil, or hollow bobbin, and its ends con- 
nected with a galvanometer. The end of a bar magnet 
being then inserted in the coil, the needle of the gal- 
vanometer is deflected, showing the existence of an clec- 
tric current in the coil. The current lasts only dnring 
the motion of the magnet, and the needle returns to the | 
zero mark and remains there if the magnet is held still. 
Removing the bar from the coil gives rise to a current in 
the opposite direction to that produced by the entrance 
of the bar. The two poles of the magnet also produce 
opposite effects, the current caused by the introduction 
of the north pole being in the same direction as that due 
to the removal of the south pole. If the bar is passed | 
entirely through the coil, the eurrent is in one direction 
during the entrance of the magnet, and until its centre | 
reaches the centre of the coil, and in the opposite direc- | 
tion afterward, 

A bar of unmagnetized wronelit iron produces no ef- 
fect on entering or leaving the coil, but if such a bar 
is fastened within the coil a current is produced when 
either end of the bar is brought near to a magnetic pole. 
In this case the wronglt-iron bar, under the influence cf 
the magnet, becomes temporarily magnetic, as can be | 
shown by its power of lifting iron-filings or tacks. The | 
production of this temporary magnetism has the same | 
effect in causing a current in the coil as if a permanently 
magnetie bar were introduced into the latter. Removing 
the bobbin, with its wrought-iron core, from the vicinity 
of the magnetic pole, gives rise to another current in the 
reverse direction to the former, as the core now loses its 
nagnetism, and the effect on the coil is like that caused | 


oy the removal of the permanently magnetic bar in tho’! 


| 


first experiment. 
The current flows only so long as the bobbin and core 
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are moved relative’y to the magnetic pole—that is, only 
during the gain or loss of magnetism by the wrought 
iron. The bobbin, with its core, may be held indefi- 
nitely in contact with the pole of a powerful magnet 
without showing a trace of current. 

This experiment of Faraday’s forms the basis of all 
the earlier machines for the production of electricity by 
means of magnetism. The first successful machine was 
devised by Pixii, a few years after Faraday's discovery. 
It consisted of a horseshoe magnet revolving over to 
coils of wire with soft-iron cores, in such a manner that 
the north pole passed over one core as the south pole was 
passing over the other. The lower ends of the cores were 
connected by an iron plate. The wire coils were also 
connected together at one end, and the remaining ends 
were connected with the external circuit. 

An improved form of this machine is Clarke’s, in which 
the magnet is stationary, and the lighter coils revolve be- 
fore its poles. The action of this machine is as follows : 
As one of the coils approaches the north pole of the fixed 
magnet, the iron core of the coil becomes a temporary 
magnet, the end nearest to the fixed magnet becoming a 
south pole. The growth of this temporary magnetism 
causes a current to flow in a certain direction through 
the surrounding coil. As the coil comes nearer to tho 
fixed pole, its magnetism not only increases, but does so 
at a constantly increasing rate, so that the current in the 
coil becomes stronger, and both the temporary magnetism 
of the core and the current in the coil attain their great- 
est values when the. coil passes the fixed pole. Then, as 
it leaves the pole, the temporary magnetism of the core, 
though still in the same direction as before, becomes 
weaker, and this decrease in strength gives rise to a 
current oppos'd in direction to the former current. 
When the coil reaches a point equidistant from the 
two poles of the permanent magnet, its core has lost 
nearly all its magnetism, and soon after this, as it ap- 
proaches the fixed south pole, it begins to be magnetized 
in the reverse direction ; that is, the end of the core 
which was formerly a south pole now becomes a north 
pole. This reversed magnetism grows at a constantly 
increasing rate, until the coil passes the south pole of 
the permanent magnet and then decreases. The increase 
in the magnetic strength of the core when approaching 
the fixed south pole has the same effect in producing a 
current as the decrease in strength on leaving the fixed 
north pole, because the core is now magnetized in the 
reverse direction. Hence the current which was re- 


| versed as the coil passed the north pole is not reversed 


again until the south pole is passed. Each revolution, 
therefore, produces two currents in opposite directions in 
each coil. 

At any instant, too, the currents in the two coils cir- 
culate round their cores in opposite directions, but the 
coils are so connected that the currents from both flow 
the same way through the external cireuit, as shown in 
Fig 2. For the sake of clearness, the coils are repre- 
sented as single turns of wire. The arrow on the large 
cirele indicates the direction of rotation of the apparatus ; 
the other arrows explain the direction of the current. As 
the current in each coil, however, is itself reversed twice 
in each revolution, the current formed by their union 
will also be alternating unless the successive short cur- 
rents of which it consists are made to flow in the same 
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FIG. 5. —WILDE’s COMPOUND MACHINE. 


direction. This is done by connecting the ends of the 
wire of the coils to two pieces of brass which nearly sur- 
round the axis of the machine, but are insulated from it 
and each other by non-conducting material. Fixed brass 
springs press against these pieces and carry the currents 
to the external circuit. 
in the coils is changing in direction, the springs rest on 
the insulating strips between the brass pieces, and imme- 
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which was formerly in connection with the other spring. 
Thus by this arrangement, which is called the commuta- 
tor, the current is reversed at the springs whenever it is 
reversed in the coils, and hence the currents in the ex- 
ternal circuit are all in the same direction. 

In 1850 the Abbé Nollet, of Brussels, devised a ma- 
chine similar in principle to Clarke’s, but containing a 
large number of magnets and coils. Machines of this 
type, and of great size, were made by Holmes, of London, 
and the Alliance Company, of Paris, and used chiefly for 
the illumination of light-houses. All these early ma- 
chines contained as their essential feature cylindrical 
coils of wire having cores of soft iron, and technically 
known as ‘‘ bobbins,” and the current was produced by 
moving these before permanent magnets. 

An important improvement was made in 1854 by the 
invention of the Siemens armature, which is simply a 
straight bar of wrought iron with a cross-section formed 
somewhat like the letter H, or like that of railroad iron. 
Insulated wire is wound lengthwise in the grooves, filling 
them up so that the finished armature is nearly cylin- 
drical. This contrivance, when revolved about its own 
axis between the poles of a row of horseshoe magnets, 


FIG. 7,—GRAMME RING (BROKEN TO SHOW METHOD OF 
CONSTRUCTION). 


produced, like Clarke’s machine, an alternating current 
which could be changed into an intermittent current by a 
commutator. This machine of Siemens was much more 


At the instant when the current | effective than the older forms, as the coil revolved con- 


stantly in a very strong magnetic field, still produced, 
however, by permanent maguets of steel. The next im- 


diately afterward each spring presses against the piece | portant improvement in machines for the production of 


FIG. 6. —LADD’S DYNAMO-ELECTRIC MACHINE. 


currents was the introduction of electro -mag- 
nets. An electro-magnet is simply a bar of soft 
iron surrounded by a coil of wire in which an 
electric current is flowing. The bar is found to 
possess magnetic properties which cease when 
the current is interrupted. Electro- magnets can 
be made much more powerful than permanent 
steel magnets of the same weight. They were first 
applied to the current machine by Wilde, whose 
apparatus is shown in Fig. 5. It consists of a 
small Siemens machine with permanent magnets, 
whose current being conducted through the elec- 
tro-magnet below, makes the latter strongly mag- 
netic. A second and larger Siemens coil, rotat- 
ing between the poles of the electro - magnet, 
furnishes a strong current suitable for electric 
lighting or other purposes. 

The next step was the suppression of the aux- 
iliary machine with the steel magnets, the cur- 
rent from the large machine being used to charge 
its own electro-magnets. At first sight this seems 
as impossible as raising one’s self in the air by 
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lifting the chair on which one is seated, and it would be 
impossible if the electro - magnets had no magnetic prop- 
erties except during the flow of the current. In reality, 
however, they possess a little permanent magnetism, 
which suffices to produce a feeble current in a coil rotat- 
ing between their poles. This current being conducted 
around the magnets, increases their strength. A stronger 
current is then produced, and the mutual action goes on 
until the magnets have reached their limit of strength. 

Machines made on this principle are called dynamo- 
electric, because they apparently produce electricity di- 
rectly from mechanical power, while the machines using 
permanent magnets are called magneto -electric. The 
former term has been shortened in practice to dynamo, 
which will probably soon be in as common use as the 
words sleam-engine and telephone. 

The distinguishing principle of the “dynamo” is said 
to have been discovered independently by Sir Charles 


FIG. 8 b.— GRAMME MACHINE, MAGNETO-ELECTRIC, 


containing lamps or other apparatus. Other forms were 
made with a single coil. 

About the year 1870 two new inventions caused the 
abandonment of the old machines and the construction of 
new types. One of these inventions was the Gramme 


ring, 80 named from its form and its inventor, or a‘ least 


FIG, 9.— LINES OF FORCE BETWEEN POLES OF HORSESHOE MAGNET. 


the person who first applied it to a machine for generat- 
ing electricity. The same construction had been used in 
an electric motor, or machine driven by electricity, de- 
vised by Pacinotti in 1861, and a ring armature appears 
in a motor invented by Page in 1852. 

The Gramme ring is a ring of soft iron, usually a bun- 
dle of iron wires, wound with insulated copper wire 
around its whole length, as shown in Fig. 7. The wire 
is arranged in numerous coils separated by narrow inter- 
vals, and the end of each coil is connected with the be- 
ginning of the next, so that the wire forms a continuous 
circuit around the whole ring. The junctions between 
the coils are connected with brass strips arranged around 
the axis of the ring and insulated from each other. When 
the ring is rotated between the poles of a magnet, as 
shown in Fig. 8 a, currents of electricity pass through the 
wire, and are conveyed to the external circuit containing 
the lamps, etc., by means of springs which press against 
the brass strips on the axis. 

The second invention referred to was the improved 
Siemens armature invented by Alteneck (Fig. 3). This 
was a cylinder of soft iron wound lengthwise with copper 
wire, like the old Siemens armature, but instead of one 
coil, it bore many, which crossed at the ends of the cylin- 
der and completely covered its surface. The coils formed 
a continuous circuit, and were connected to brass strips 
pressed by springs, as in Gramme’s machine. 

The styles and patterns of dynamos in use at present 


Wheatstone and Mr. Varley, of England, and Werner | == 


Siemens, of Berlin. 


in the form of broad bars, and two Siemens coils were 
rotated between their ends. One coil was connected with 
the electro-magnets ; the other, with the external circuit 


One of the best known of the earlier = 
dynamos was Ladd’s machine. The electro-magnets were : 


FIG. 10.— DELAZENNE’S CIRCLE, OR EARTH-INDUCTOR. 
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may be counted by scores, but most of those extensively 
used contain some modification of the Gramme ring or 
the Alteneck armature. 

The workings of these modern dynamos can be most 
readily explained by the aid of an idea which originated 
with Faraday, and which is illustrated by a familiar ex- 
periment. Ifa magnet is held under a sheet of paper on 
which iron-filings have been sprinkled, and the paper is 
tapped with the finger, the filings arrange themselves in 
singular patterns, which vary with the form and dis- 
tance of the magnet. Each filing lies with its length 
along the curved line of which it forms a part, and in- 
dicates the direction of the magnetic foree at that point. 
This experiment suggests the idea of lines of magnetic 
foree, which are curved lines drawn from one pole to the 
other through the air and filling all the space surround- 
ing tle magnet. Indeed, the lines are to be considered 
as returning throngh the substance of the magnet to their 
starting-points, and so forming closed curves. They show 
not only the direction of the magnetic force at any point, 
but also its intensity, being crowded together near the 
magnet-poles where the force is strong, and becoming 
separated more widely as they pass to places where the 
force is weaker. Of course, these lines of force are not 
material things, like so many wires, but merely form a 
convenient device for exhibiting the properties of a mag- 
net, and are actually drawn, or supposed to be drawn, so 
as to represent the direction and intensity of the magnetic 
force in the different parts of the field. 

Now, if the ends ofa piece of wire are fastened together 
so as to form a closed circuit, and the wire is then moved 
about near a magnet, an electric current is generally pro- 
duced. Tt will be found, however, that the strength of 
the enrrent depends upon the way in which the wire is 
moved, and that it can be moved in some cases so that 
no current is formed. The lines-of-force theory includes 
all possible cases in the simple statement that when the 
motion is such as to increase or diminish the number of 
lines that pass through the closed circuit a current is 
produced which is proportional to the rate of increase or 
decrease, Indeed, every little portion of the wire, like a 
galvanic battery, possesses what is called an electro-mo- 
tive force, which will produce a current if the circuit is 


closed, and the electro-motive force in any part of the | 


wire is simply proportional to the number of lines of 
foree cut across by that part: in a second. 

Now, the earth is u great magnet, and the space sur- 
rounding it is a magnetic field. The lines of force in 
this country run obliquely downward toward the north. 
An electro-motive force, then, must be present in the 
axles of moving railroad- cars, for these cut across the 
lines of force, and if the rails were insulated from the 
ground and connected by a wire, the motion of a car 
upon the track would eanse a current which might be 
detected by a sensitive galvanometer, 

The experiment is hardly practicable, but another 
method of obtaining currents from the magnetism of 
the earth is frequently used in laboratories. The appa- 
ratus shown in Tig. 10 is called Delazenne’s circle, or the 
earth inductor. It consists of a wooden ring, which can 
be rotated about an axis in its own plane, The ring bears 
a number of turns of insulated wire, and when set up in 
such a position that the greatest possible number of lines 
of force pass through it, and then turned through a quar- 
ter-revolution so that none pass through, a enrrent is pro- 
duced which ceases when the ring stops. Tf, then, the ro- 
tation is continued for another quarter-revolution, so that 
the lines enter the ring from the opposite side, another 
current is produced in the same direction as the first. In- 
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crease of the number of lines passing through the ring in 
one direction, therefore, has the same effect as decrease 
of the number passing in the other. Delazenne’s circle, 
if turned continuously and provided with a commutator, 
could be used as a dynamo, but the current furnished by 
it would be very feeble unless the apparatus were of 
enormous size and rotated with very great rapidity. 
The practical forms of apparatus which most nearly re- 
semble it in principle are the machines using the orig- 
inal Siemens armature, such as Ladd’s machine. In 
these, however, the magnetic foree between the poles 
of the magnets is many hundred times greater than that 
due to the earth’s magnetism. The force is further in- 
creased by the action of the wrought-iron cylinder on 
which the wire is wound, for soft iron may be said to 
conduct the magnetic force better than the air does. 

Theo force is, therefore, concentrated in the place where 
it is wanted, and when the armature is in a certain posi- 
tion nearly all the lines of force pass through the coil. 
When the coil has been turned through a half-revolution, 
the lines again pass through it, but in the opposite direc- 
tion, and hence the coil is traversed thronghout this half- 
revolution by a strong current in one constant direction. 
In the next half-revolution everything is reversed and the 
current is in the opposite direction. 

The action of the ‘* bobbin” machines, such as Clarke's, 
may be explained in a similar manner. When the bob- 
liins pass the poles of the magnet, the iron cores of the 
bobbins, being connected at their remote ends by a plate 
of wrought iron, afford an easy path for the magnetic 
foree from pole to pole of the magnet. As the bobbins 
leave the poles, the lines of force passing through their 
cores diminish in number until the bobbins have reached 
positions equidistant from the poles, when the lines of 
force pass directly through the air from pole to pole with- 
out traversing the cores. From this point the lines pass- 
ing through the bobbins increase, but are now reversed 
with respect to the latter, so that this increase has the 
same effect as the former diminution. Each coil, there- 
fore, generates a current which preserves the same direc- 
tion while the coil is passing from one pole to the other, 
but is reversed at the instant of passing the pole. 

All these early machines, then, give either alternating 
or intermittent currents, according as the partial currents 
generated at each half- revolution are collected without 
reversal or are passed through a commutator which turns 
them all in the same direction. Such a current sent 
through an electric-lamp produces a flickering ligh*, 
unless the machines are driven very rapidly indeed. The 
large Alliance machines, with numerous bobbins and mag- 
nets, gave sixteen partial currents in a revolution, instead 
of two, and when driven at high speed, afforded a fair 
imitation of a continuous current. Strictly continuous 
currents were not produced, however, until the invention 
of the Gramme ring. 

Ifa bar of iron is wound spirally from end to end with 
wire which is separated from tle bar by an insulating- 
layer, then bent into a ring and the ends of the bar united 
by welding and those of the wire by soldering, it will 
represent the simplest form of the Gramme ring. If this 
is set up between the poles of a magnet, the iron ring will 
become magnetized so that it resembles two semicircular 
bar magnets with like poles in contact. Now, if the ring 
is rotated, it does not carry its poles with it, but these 
remain opposite the fixed poles of the magnet, movit ¢ 
backward in the ring as fast as the ring itself moves for- 
ward, The wire which is carried ronnd with the core is, 
therefore, acted upon as if it actually traveled along a 
fixed ring composed of two such semicircular magnets, 
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The lines of magnetic f.rce pass from one fixed pole to 
the nearest part of the ring, and around both sides of the 
ring to the other fixed pole, as in Fig. 11. It will be 
seen that a turn of the wire at D is traversed by all the 
lines which pass through the lower magnetic semicircle. 
As the wire moves toward A its outer part cuts through 
the lines, so a smaller number traverse it. When A is 
reached, no lines pass through the turn of wire under 
consideration. Then they begin to pass through the turn 
of wire from the other side, and at C the maximum num- 
ber pass through in this way. Every turn of the wire on 
the left side of the ring is, therefore, affected in the same 
way, and as they are connected together, all conspire in 
sending a eurrent from D to C. In the right half of 
the ring the current may be shown to be also from D to 
C. Hence, if metal springs are placed at D and C, they 
will carry off the joined currents from the right and left 
halves of the coil whenever the coil wire comes in con- 
tact with them. In the intervals between the successive 
contacts of the turns of wire with the springs, of course 
no current could pass into the external circuit, nor, in- 
deed, would any current exist in the ring, as the two 
halves, cach striving to send a current from D to C, are 
like two galvanic batteries with their like poles joined 
together. In such an arrangement no current flows until 
a connection is made between the two pairs of joined 
poles by means of an external wire. 

It would be inconvenient in practice to press the col- 
lecting-springs directly against the wire, on account of 
friction, and also because it would be impossible to wrap 
the ring with more than one layer of wire. Hence, the 
wire is insulated and collected in coils, whose junctions 
are attached to metal pieces on the axis, as stated above. 
Then, if each spring is made large enough to touch one 
metal piece before the preceding piece has left it, the 
circuit will never be interrupted, and the current will, 
therefore, be a continuous one. Its strength will vary a 
little, but if the coils are sufficiently numerous the varia- 
tion will be very small, and also very rapid, so that the 
current can be made practically constant. 

The improved Siemens, or Alteneck, armature is sim- 
ilar in action to the Gramme ring, as the wire forms a 
continuous circuit, and the currents from the halves of 
the wire are united in the external cireuit. Each coil 
corresponds to two opposite coils of the Gramme ring 
connected together, and with the parts inside tho ring 
suppressed. 

The wire which passes inside the Gramme ring is, for 
the most part, ‘ dead” wire—that is, it adds nothing to 
the effect of the machine, as it cuts across few lines of 
foree, as shown in the diagrams. There is a@ certain 
amount of this dead wire in every dynamo. It is the ob- 
ject of the dynamo-builder to make the quantity of dead 
wire as small as possible, as it offers useless resistance to 
the current. It cannot be entirely avoided, as it serves 
to carry the current between the active parts. In the 
Alteneck armature the wire in the ends of the evlinder is 


“dead,” and in both this and the Gramme those coils | 


which are far from the magnet-poles are nearly in the 
same condition. Some machines—as the Brush—are so 
arranged that the useless coils are cut out of the circuit. 
The armature, or rotating part, of the Brush dynamo is 
ring-shaped, like that of the Gramme machine, but the 
wire does not form one continuous cireuit around the 
ring. Opposite coils are connected in pairs, and the col- 
lecting-apparatus is so arranged that the strong current 
from those near the poles at any time is divided among 
those in weaker portions of the field, each coil adding 
something to the effect, except those most distant from 


the poles, which, as before stated, are automatically cut 
out of the circuit, to which they are again connected 
when they have reached a position of usefulness. 

The singular form of the Brush ring, with its projec- 
tions and grooves, was adopted in order to partly remedy 
two defects which are common to all dynamos. The first 
of these is called local action. It will be readily seen 
that the same cause which produces currents in the coils 
will also give rise to loeal currents flowing in small cir- 
euits through the mass of the iron armature. Some of the 
work of the engine goes to produce these currents, and 
is simply wasted. The deep grooves in the Brush ar- 
mature cut across the paths of the local currents, and 
partly prevent their development. 

Again, all dynamos become heated by use, as these 
local currents, as well as the useful currents, generate 
heat in overcoming the resistance of the conductors. 
If the armature gets too hot, the insulation of the wires 
may be injured and the oil on the bearings burned ont. It 
is desirable, therefore, that the armature be made so as 
to expose a considerable surface to the cooling action of 
the air. 

In recent Brush machines both heating and local action 
are prevented more completely than in the older ones by 
making the armature, which is still of the grooved and 
irregular form, of thin plates of iron, which overlap so 
as to leave air-spaces. The air can thus pass freely 
through the ring, and the local circuits are broken up. 
The armatures of some machines are made, as has been 
stated, of bundles of iron wire, instead of solid pieces of 
metal. This construction has some effect in lessening 
local action, but the principal reason of its adoption is 
the fact that such a bundle can attain a higher magnetic 
strength than a solid iron core. 

Another waste of energy occurs in magnetizing and de- 
magnetizing the core. In the bobbin machines the mag- 
netism of the cores is completely reversed twice in every 
revolution. In the Gramme machine and others the 
same effect is produced by the constant shifting of the 
poles along the ring. Now, many known facts point to 
the conclusion that when an iron bar is magnetized its 
small particles or molecules are moved into new posi- 
tions. These motions, in a material of the solidity of 
iron, can only be produced by the expenditure of a con- 
siderable amount of work which is used up in internal 
friction and thereby generates heat, as can be shown by 
experiment. This defect is common to all dynamos in 
actual use. 

It could be obviated in the Gramme and similar ma- 
chines by keeping the core stationary and moving the 
coils along it, which proceeding, as before remarked, 
would give rise to the same currents as the usual method 
of using the machine. This arrangement, however, is 
mechanically inconvenient. 

It is, indeed, possible to make a dynamo containing 
no iron in the armature. The core may be of wood, or 
some other substance which is both non-magnetic and 
non-conducting, thus doing away with not only the waste 
of work caused by magnetizing, but also with that due 
to the local currents. 

The possibility of such a dynamo is shown by the ac- 
tion of Delazenne’s -cirele, which contains no iron whiat- 
ever. The iron cores, however, have so great an effect in 
increasing and concentrating the magnetic force, that 
they make it possible to obtain useful currents from 
much smaller dynamos than would ke necessary if iron 
cores were not used. 

A well-built dynamo is a splendid piece of workman- 
ship. The armatures are usually driven at a rate of 
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speed of the dynamo, would produce disastrous results. 
The fixed or “field” magnets, which, like the arma- 
ture, are wrapped with insulated copper wire, differ 
greatly in appearance in the different machines, but little 
in principle. Most contain what is called a double mag- 
netic circuit, that is, they consist of two horseshoe mag- 
nets with like poles united. Thus in the Gramme dyn- 
amo (Fig. 84), the poles are above and below the armature 
and apparently in the centre of the magnets. In reality, 
however, the winding is such that the right and left 
halves of the magnet coils may be regarded as two bent 
or horseshoe magnets with like poles together. The 


FIG. 11.—ELEMENTARY FORM OF GRAMME RING, SHOWING LINES 
OF FORCE AND DIRECTION OF CUBRENTS. 


several hundred revolutions per min- 
ute, and the centrifugal force devel- 
oped by this rapid rotation is such that 
the least error in centring, or the least 
excess of weight on one side, will cause 
a strain on the axis which may eventu- 
ally ruin the machine. And this care- 
fully balanced wheel cannot be turned 
or cast in one piece of rigid material, S\ : 
but is made up in large part of flexible _ jill reser — Ss Pp L\\\ NY 
copper wire, wrapped with cotton or it : ; 

silk, which is saturated with an insu- Ves 
lating varnish. The windirg of the S 
armature coils is, therefore, an opera- 
tion which requires much care and 
the greatest skill, and the wire must 
be fastened very securely to its place 
by the means of bands, in order to pre- 
vent its being thrown by the centrifu- 
gal force entirely from the armature. 
The space, or ‘clearance,’ between 
the fixed and revolving parts is very 
small, as it is essential that the coils 
pass close to the pole pieces in order 
to traverse a field of strong magnetic 
force. Great nicety of construction is, 
therefore, necessary, to avoid chance 
contact between the armature and the 


Bee he zi P FIG. 13.—ARMATURE OF BRUSH DYNAMO PARTLY WOUND. 
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Siemens machine is arranged in a similar 
way; the small Gramme with permanent 
magnets, the Edison and some other ma- 
chines have a single magnetic circuit. 
The ‘‘ brushes ” or collecting-springs of 
a dynamo are flat strips of copper, divided 
lengthwise by slits which extend nearly 
their whole length and increase their flex- 
ibility. They waste a good deal of work 
in friction, and have to be frequently re- 
newed. It is, of course, impossible to 
remedy these defects by the use of lubri- 
cants, as the brushes must press firmly 
against the axis in order to make good 
clectrical connection with the brass strips 
attached to the coils. It has been already 
stated that the electro-magnets of a dyn- 
amo are rendered active by the current 
of the same machine. When the whole 
current, however, is simply passed through 
the magnet coils, and then on to the ex- 
ternal circuit, some inconveniences ensue 
in certain cases, because any change in 
- Ses : the external circuit affects the strength of 
FIG. 12.—GRAMME DYNAMO. the current, and consequently the strength 
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of the magnets. This change in the magnets may, again, 
alter the current in an undesirable manner. For ex- 
ample, if the current from such a machine is divided 
among a number of incandescent lamps, if some of the 
lamps are turned off, the others diminish in brightness, 
Hence, some machines are so made that only part of 
the current from the armature flows through the magnet 
coils ; that is to say, the current is divided between the 
magnets and the external circuit. Such machines are 
called ‘‘shunt-wound,” while those in which the whole 
current goes through the magnets are called ‘‘series- 
wound.” The wire on the magnets of the shunt-wound 
machines is long and thin, and therefore of high electrical 
resistance compared with the external circuit, so that it 
allows only a small fraction of the total current to be used 
up in the magnets. 

_ The long magnet wire makes so many turns about the 


Dynamos, like galvanic batteries, must be constructed 
or selected with reference to the use to be made of them, 
as a machine may be admirable for one purpose, and en- 
tirely worthless for another. To send a current through 
a long wire with a galvanic battery, many cells are nec- 
essary, arranged ‘‘in series,” with the zine pole of one 
connected with the copper pole of the other, and the 
cells need not be very large. In technical language, the 
‘‘electro-motive force ’’ which depends on the number of 
cells must be large in order to overcome the ‘ resist- 
ance” of the long wire. On the other hand, to send a 
very strong current through a short wire, only one cell 
is needed, but it must be very large, or, what amounts to 
the same thing, several cells must be used, with their like 
poles connected together. In this case a high electro- 
motive force is not needed, but the cell must be large in 
order to make its internal resistance small. Now, in the 


FIa. 14.—EDISON’s STEAM-DYNAMO. 


magnets, however, that this feeble current produces in- 
tense magnetism in the cores. Of course the smaller the 
proportion of current used in the magnets the more 
economical is the machine. The magnet wire in the 
series-wound machines, on the other hand, is short and 
thick, or of low resistance, as a high resistance in this 
case would weaken the total current which flows through 
the magnet in order to reach the external circuit. Some 
dynamos are ‘‘compound-wound”; that is, their mag- 
nets bear both fine wire and coarse wire coils, the latter 
being traversed by the whole current and the former by 
a small portion of it. These machines show great con- 
stancy of action when changes are made in the number 
of lamps used, ete. 

Another method of magnetizing the electro- magnets 
consists in winding the armature with two distinct sets 
of coils, one of which “feeds” the magnets, while the 
other furnishes current for the external circuit. The ar- 
rangement is similar to the old Ladd machine. 


(FROM ‘‘ VAN NOSTRAND’S MAGAZINE.” ) 


dynamo rotating with a definite velocity, the electro- 
motive force depends on the length of wire in the arma- 
ture, for, as was seen above, every small part of the wire 
acts like a small galvanic cell. To light a series of are 
lamps, stretching away for a mile or so and connected 
by a small wire, great electro-motive force is needed, 
and the dynamo is wound with a great many turns of 
fine wire. Such a dynamo has a high internal resistance, 
but this is allowable in view of the far higher resistance 
of the external circuit. For electroplating, however, or 
for lighting a number of incandescent lamps connected 
in the usual way so that the current is divided among 
them, only a small electro-motive force is needed, and 
great internal resistance would be fatal, enfeebling the 
current and causing most of the energy of the engine to 
be used up in the dynamo itself. For such uses, then, 
the armature is wound with a comparatively short and 
thick wire. In the large Edison machines, which light 
thousands of lamps, the wire is replaced by stout, straight 
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bars of copper, whose ends are so connected as to form 
an armature of the Siemeas type. Such machines are | 
of necessity shunt-wound, but a sinall portion of the ecur- 
rent going through the maguet coils, as it would be im- 
possible to make a series- wound machine of so low | 
resistance. The armatures of some machines are so | 
arranged that their coils can be connected in different 
ways, like so many separate galvanie cells, giving a high 
clectro-motive foree, or a low resistance, as desired. 

A dynamo, to produce a steady current, must run very 
unifermly, and an engine of special character is needed 
to drive it. No steam-engine moves with quite uniform | 
velocity in the different parts of the stroke, and the best 
of slow-running engines, if used to drive a dynamo by 
means of gearing, would give the latter a varying yeloc- 
ity, and produce an uneven current. 

High-speed and smooth-running engines are, therefore, 
used without multiplying gearing. The small inequali- 
ties in speed sueceed each other so rapidly, that a prac- 
tically steady current is produced. ‘To avoid all irregu- 
larity and loss of power due to belts or other connecting 
mechanism, Edison has devised a ‘‘ steam-dynamo” of 
immense size (Fig. 14), the rotating - armature being 
on tho fly-wheel shaft, which is driven directly by the 
engine. 

_ It is impossible to give here a description of the many 
hinds of dynamos in use, most of which are very similar 
in action to the types above given. 

It has been pointed out that machines on the Gramme 
and Siemens principles give continuous currents, whereas 
the older ‘ bobbin ” machines gave either alternating or 
interrupted currents. Now, some forms of electric lamp 
work best with alternating currents, and hence some 
modern machines are*built to furnish such currents. 
The machines are in general similar to the old bobbin 
machines in principle. The alternating current is not 
in very extensive use in this country. One large com- 
pany, however—the Westinghouse—employs it. An in- 
teresting point in connection with the Westinghouse sys- 
tem for incandescent lamps is the fact that the dynamo 
current does not flow directly through the lamps. The 
apparatus known as the induction coil is used, This con- 
sists of a bar of iron surrounded by two coils of wire. 
The alternating current from the dynamo, flowing through 
one coil, magnetizes the core first in one direction, then 
in the opposite, and these rapid reversals of the magvet 
give rise to an alternating current in the second coil, 
which is connected with the lamp. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


Mr. HW. WW. Ciayron, of Bluo Hill Observatory, Readville, Mass., 
his heen making a series of very interesting observations upon 
the clouds to determine what was the velocity of storms as related 
to the velocity of the general atmospherie movements, and has 
published his results at great Jength in Se/ence, For along time, 
he tells the reader, it has been maintained by some meteorologists 
that the chief eause of the progressive movement of storms is that 
these atmospheric disturbances are earried along by the general 
movements of the atmosphere, as eddies on the surface of a river 
ara borne along by the current in which they exist. To gather 
facts likely to prove or disprove this view, Mr, Clayton, for two 
years, nade hourly observations of the apparent velocities of the 
clouds, wumbering 1,821 notations. ‘These were obtained by tho 
means Of a nephoscope devised by the writer, The nephoseope 
consists of a horizontal mirror held in a frame earrying un eve- 
piece movable along vertical and horizontal arches, so that tho 
direction of elond-movements can bo determined in degrees of 
azimuth, To obtain the relative velocity, a movable support is so 
arranged, that when tho observer's forehead is rested on it tho 
retina of the eye is maintained at a constant height of seven 
inches above the surface of the mirror. When the eyo is in this 
position, the number of quarter-inches which the image of a cloud 
is seen to move across the mirror in a minute is taken as the rela- 
tive velocity of the cloud. It is evident that tho relative velocity | 
of the cloud thus obtained sr a relution to the actual velocity; | 


| eirrus obtained during two years (lebruary, 1857, to 
| 1889): January, 120; February, 106; March, 80; April, 85; May, 


“and, if tho Leight of ths cloud bo known, its absolute velocity 


relative tu the earth's surfaee ean bo calculated, From measure- 
ments made at Upsala, and elsewhere, it seems safe to assumo 
that the average height of the highest form of clouds, which are 
known as eirrus and cirro-stratus, is 25,000 feet as a minimum 
estimate; and on this basis it is calculated by the writer, according 
to known geometrical principles, that if the relative velocities 
obtained by him for this form of cloud be multiplied by ten, they 
will represent approximate absolute velocities. Deriving, by 
ealeulation, a monthly average, the following express approxi- 
mately in miles per hour the average monthly velocity of the 
January, 


67; June, 58; July, 57; August, 64; September 60; October, 81; 
November, #1; Deeember, 102; year, 60. Individual velucities 
exceeding 209 miles per hour were net uneommon in the Winter 
months; and, even if these very rapidly moving cirri did-not ex- 
eced 20,099 feet in height, their velocities must have been greater 
than 159 miles... . The observed direetion of the cirrus move- 
mient was almost invariably from some westerly |.oint, movements 


‘from the east only being observed on about a dozen days during 


the two years: henev, no correction for direetion was attempted.” 
In the diagram of curves of storm-wind velocity at various alti- 
tudes which accompany the article, all of the curves follow the 
same generel sweep, indicating that the velocity of storms is in- 
timately related to the velocity of movement of the general atmos- 
phere; but the most intimato relation between the two is evi- 
dently in the cirrus region, “‘'The curves show that almost every 
increase or deerease in cirrus- velocity was coincident with a 
corresponding inereasoe or d ereaso in storm-velocity.” It further 
appeared, also, that the cirrus-velocities increased more rapidly 
than the storm-velocities. This held true for Winter as well us 
Summer, and the most frequently observed cirrus-velocity was 
about GO miles per hour, Another table showed that the storm- 
Velocity inereased more rapidly than the wind-velocity at Blue 
Hill: while the ratio between the two, at the summit of Mount 
Washington, appeared to be almost a constant. Still another table, 
prepared by Mr. Clayton, disel sed that the variability of the 
weather is closely connected with the velocity of the cirrus—the 
faster the Glouds traveled tho greater the ehange in the weather 
during the day, and the greater the amount of rain. Mr. Clayton 


j hotes: “There has been a striking contrast between the velocity 


of the cirrus observed during the Winter of 1857-88, and during 
the Winter of 1s58-89 up to the present time (February); and this 
is no doubt correlated with a striking contrast in the distribution 
of temperature during the two Winters. During the Winter of 1887- 
8S the temperature in tho northern part of the United States was 
decidedly below normal, while in the southern part it was above. 
This, no doubt, very much inereased the normal pressure-gradient 
from the equator toward the pole in the upper air; and as a con- 
sequences the upper-air movement was very rapid, carrying tlie 
eyelonie eddies along with exceptional rapidity, and causing rapid 
and violent fluctuations in the temperature, rain-fall, humidity, 
ete, Over the entire United States except the Pacifle Coast, On 
the other hand, during the Winter of 1588 89 the temperature has 
been decidedly above the normal in the northern United States, 
and normal, or below normal, in the Southern States, As a conse- 
quence the pressure-gradicent in the upper air has been less steep 


‘than usual, the moyements of the upper pir-eurrents and of 


storms have been comparatively slow, and the Winter over the 
entire country exceptionally free from sudden changes. The eor- 
relation of these fucts seems to the writer to promise much; for, 
when the causes governing the distribution of temperature are 
better understood, it seems evident that the meteorologist will Le 


Pable to foretell for considerable intervals the special character- 
| isties of the weather tu be expected over large areas.” 


Fovr locomotives, to run Ly the power of soda-water—which 
takes the place of steam—aro doseribed by the Mechanical Nes, 
They are being built in Philadelphia. and for service in Minne- 
apolis, Whero steam-motors are vot allowed in the streets, Soda- 
engines are used in Berlin, and other European cities, and in the 
great Swiss tunnels, where there is not ventilation enough to get 
rid of the smoke and gases generated by an ordinary loonmipie 
The engines for Minneapolis are each about sixteen feet long, en- 
tirely boxed in, with no visible smoke-stack or pipes, as there is 
no exhaust or refuse, The boiler is of eopper, S!'5 inches in di- 
ameter and 15 feet long, having tubes running through it as in 
steam-boilers, Inside the boiler will be placed five tons of soda, 
which, upon being damped by a jet of steam, produces an intense 
heat. Tn about six hours tho soda is thoroughly saturated, when 
the action ceases, A stream of superheated steam from a sta- 
tionary boiler is then forced through the soda, which drives out 
the moisture, and the sodais ready for use again, The exhaust 
steam from the cylinders is used to saturate the soda, and by this 
means all refuse is used. These engines are the first of their 
Kind that have been built in this country. They will have the 
sume power as those used on the New York elevated roads, 


ra. 


Noriixe witnessed durity a sea-voyage is more interesting 
than the movements of the fHving-flsh; and the character of their 
flying has excited no Jittle discussion, Atalate meeting of the 
Physiologieal Society of Berlin, Professor Moebius gave a short 
leeture on this point, reported as follows: ‘* He first deseribed, 
from personal observation, the way in whieh the fish shoot cut of 
the water from both bows of the-ship, and then propel themselves 
horizontally for a distance of several ship’s-lengths with their 
pectoral and abdominal fins stretehea out flat, skimming along 
without moving their fins, always in,the direction of the wind, but 
either with or against the same, When they meet the crest of a 
wave, they rise themselves slightly in the air, falling again to the 
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game extent in the succeeding trouzh of the sea. Occasionally a ! as follows: ‘‘ A deeply disgusted boomer who left the town this 


slight buzzing of the fins may be observed, similar to that of the 
movements of the wings in many insects. At night they frequently 
fall on the deck of the ship. As the result of a detailed investiga- 
tion, the eed had proved that these fish do not fly, since the 
ennatomical arrangements of their fins and muscles are not adapted 
to this purpose. What really occurs is, that, when frightened by 
the approach of a ship, or aby enemy, they shoot out of the water, 
as do so many other fish, and are then carried along by the wind, 
which strikes on the under surface of their outstretched and 
evenly balanced fins. Notwithstanding the general acceptance 
which was accorded to the above investigation, it was urged by 
many that the buzzing of the fins, the rising over the crest of a 
wave, and the falling overboard after having landed on the deck 
of aship, were evidences that this fish really executes movements 
which result in flight. In reply to this, Professor Moebius pointed 
out that the buzzing of the fins takes place when a strong current 
of air is directed against the outspread fins of a dead flying-fish 
by means of u bellows, and, further, that the rising over the crest 
of a wave, or the bulwarks of a ship, may be explAined by the 
nseending currents of air which are always produced whenever a 
strong horizontal wind strikes against any elevated object such as 
a wave or part of aship. Thus, finally, with the exception of the 
movements involved in iis oblique sudden exit from the sea, all 
the motions of a flying-fish, when in the air, are really passive. 


In view of the diseussions in the last session of Congress over 
the question of a general irrigation of certain Western tracts, the 
report upon the rain-fall of the arid regions of the United States, 
just presented to the Senate, is doubly interesting. This report 
discusses a set of charts and tables on the subject, prepared by 
Lieutenant Glassford, of the Signal Service. These cover observa- 
tions from 661 stations of an average length of seven years and 
three months, and show separately the maximum, minimum, aud 
mean rain-fall for every month in the year. The general terms of 
General Greely’s report is to show that there is a more consider- 
able rain-fall in the so-ealled arid region than has been supposed, 
and that therefore these areas are really sub-humid. He is of the 
opinion that when Idaho, Nevada, Utah, New Mexico and Arizona 
shall have been covered with rain-gauges as completely as New 
York or New England, the final outeome of observation will indi- 
cate that the actual average of rain-fall for this arid region is now 
understated by the census charts from 10 to 40 per cent. He 
closes his report with the opinion that the trans-Mississippi and 
trans-Missouri rain-fall is slightly increasing as a whole, though 
in certain localities it may be slightly decreasing from causes 
which are stated, 


Tae Engineering and Building R cord deseriles an English sub- 
stitute for paving-blocks, in the shape of a steel block, claimed to 
have superior durability and smaller cost than stone, It is thus 
deseribed: “The block is made of steel strips, some two inches 
and a half wide by one thick, with a rolled channel on the side ex- 
posed to traffie, and containing notches about a foot apart. The 
weight of these strips is eleven pounds to the yard. They are laid 
aeross the street, a distance of about five inches between the cen- 
tres; and, as their length is’sufficient only to extend to the middle 
of the street, the proper slope from the centre to the gutters is 
easily secured, Yo insur¢ their not slipping sidewise, they are 
bolted together, end fastened to wooden sills. The support for the 
new prvement is so:nposed of a firmly constructed bed of gravel, 
while between the steel strips a compound of pitch and cement is 
poured, filling the interstices to a level with the tops of the strips, 
and rendering the surface comparatively smooth, 
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“Tobert ELSEWHERE” was asked for at the Apprentices’ Li- 
brary, the other day. Elsmere, you haye much to answer for! 


Gites —‘* Doesn't your wife allow you to smoke in the house ?” 
Tenpeck —‘ Not unless she wants the bugs smoked olf her plants.” 


A CxtcaGo clergymen married three couples on the ears the 
other day. He has refused to allow himself to bo patented as a 
car-coupler, however, 


RONDEAU OF LOVE IN SPRING. 


We played at love when Spring was gay, 
And hearts were blithe as lovers’ May, 
And skies were fair, a year ago. 
Ah, Julict, and your Romeo 
Remembers naught of it to-day. 


We loved awhile, thin went our way, 

And tears were all our hearts coull say. 

Wo loved ?. You smile. Forgive me! No, 
We played at love. 


And now we meet, and skies are gray, 
And our two hearts no more than they 
Keep trace of last year’s fleeting glow. 
Ah, which were best? I know not, though 
(Like children, serious when they play.) 
We played at love. Arthur Symons. 


Humors oF OKLAHOMA.—A correspondent, writing from Guth- 
rie, Oklahoma, relates some diverting phases of the “ booming,” 


afternoon, on a north-bound train, remarked that he was mighty 
ai to get way from Guthrie with his scalp. He said that Sheri- 

an’s ride to Winchester was nothing compared to that which he 
himself made on Monday to Guthrie, He crossed the Cimmaron 
River at noon of that day, mounted on the fleetest horse in seven 
States. When he gotto Guthrie, a few miles distant, the women 
were hanging out their washing all over the town-site, and onions 
in the garden-patches were a foot high. He considered that he 
was something of a rustler himself, but this exhibition of gall did 
him up completely, He resolved himself into a mass-meeting of 
one, got elected a brigadier - general in the army of fools by a 
unanimous vote, and decided to * pull out” at once for Arkansas 
City. The next time he starts out to gobble a town-site he will 
stay at home.” 


THE FOOD OF FICTION. 


To BREAKFAST, dinner or to lunch 


_, My steps are languid, once so speedy; 
E’en though, like the old gent in Punch, 


“Not huugry, but, thank goodness! greedy,’ 
T gaze upon the well-spread board, 

And have to own—oh, contradiction ! 
Though every dainty I afford, 

There’s nothing like the food of fiction. 


“The better half ’—- how good the sound! 
Of Scott's or Ainsworth’s ** venison pasty,’ 
In cups of old Canary drowned 
(Which probably was very nasty); 
The beefsteak pudding made by Ruth 
To cheer Tom Pinch in his affliction, 
Ah me! in all the world of truth 
There's nothing like the foud of fiction, 


The cakes and ham and buttered toast 
That graced the board of Gabriel Varden 
In Bracebridge Hall the Christmas roast, 
Fruits from the Goblin Market garden. 
And if you'd eat of luscious sweets 
And yet escape from gout’s infliction, 
Just read “St. Agnes’ Eve” by Keats — 
There’s nothing like the food of fiction. 


What eups of tea were ever brewed 

Like Sairey Gamp’s —the dear old sinner? 
What savory mess was ever stewed 

Like that for Short and Codlin’s dinner ? 
What was the flavor of that ‘ poy "— 

To use the Fotheringay’s own diction— 
Ate by Pendennis, love-sick boy ? 

There’s nothing like the food of fetion. 


Evvoy. 


Prines, you are young—-but you will find 
After life’s years of fret and friction, 

That hunger dies—but never mind! 
There's nothing like the food of fletion, 


Tue Boy at THE Z%00.—OF all tho animals in this world the 
zoologieal gardens is the most. You go in by a gate, and when 
you've got a bit way down, they are round you. Ameriky isn't 
nothing to it. They can’t hurt you coz there's a kage dropped 
over them all, They looked so vexed *co% you ean see all they do, 
and can have a good stare all round at them; and they keep 
lookin’ in the corners to see if they can’t flud some bushes and 
such things to hide behint. The lion, which is the king of all tho 
animals wot ever lived, was so little that I shouldn’t have noen it 
was him only I have seen picters, and my mother said, ‘* Look, 
Tom, now you can say as you've seen ation.” Why, he isn't quar- 
ter as big as as a eliphent, and he hasn't got no trunk, Ithink the 
eliphent could master him if he liked, but the big silly won't try, 
’eoz he’s so kind and doesnt want to be king. Tho lion is yeller, 
but not so yeller as in the pieter-book wot the board gev me, He 
looks at yer through the bars like as wot he was saying, “You 
think as you ean fisht, don't ver, little boy, just ’coz you know I 
ean’t get out, an’ all ‘coz of this Lloomin’ kage. If T could only 
skweeze through, Td swallow you, and yer mother, too.” I said 
to my mother: “TI sboult like to hear the lion a-roaring.” Then 
she said: "* Why that wes a-roaring just now when the keeper 
looked in at him.” Then IT nearly cried, IT was so wild; why, it 
wasn't like thunder and lightnin’ at all. It just opened its mouth 
wide, like as yey soed men sittin’ at their doors and a-gaping on 
Sunday aftarnoons, and it yoped no louder than a apple-cart nian 
doves. When we got to the giraifs, did lke them. ‘They are just 
the same as the picters, only alive and walking about. They have 
little tails, but the giraffs is so big that you'd say as they couldn't 
wag ’em. But they can, just as easy asa little dog ean, whether 
yer b'leeve jt or dunt. They look at yer so nicet, just like carves, 
The bippopotimus is like a little marhed eliphent with its trank 
sawed off. Its skin is so thiek that it can stay in its pond all day 
without the water soaking through. It makes yer shiver when its 
eyes look up at yer. Its eyes are like bits of hard, bright mud, 
with no white, and bleedin’ red skin all round, Kangaroos are so 
niece that you can look a long time at them without feelin’ tired, 
Their back legs are about four times Jonger than the front ones, 
and they are a lot too big behint. They sit up just like dogs 
a-beggin’, and they have.a bag right in front for their babies to 
roll about in. They run so silly, just as if they was tryin’ to dance 
at the sume time as they are runnin’. 


THE WATER-GIRL OF CAPRI. 
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THE PILGRIM FATHERS, 
.AND THE NATIONAL MONUMENT AT PLYMOUTH, MAss, 


Tue approaching dedication, in August, of the Na- | December celebrations in many States, the story of tha 
tional Monument to the Forefathers, at Plymouth, Massa- | Pilgrims, who, in December, 1620, founded at Plymouth 
ehusetts, brings up, even more vividly than the usual | the first successful English colony north of the River 
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James. Wide-spread as is New England element, and 
general as is the veueration for the Pilgrims, the effort to 
make the work a national one has not been crowned with 
entire success. The project dates back almost a genera- 
tion, and the corner-stone of the fine monument now to 
be dedicated was laid on the 2d day of August, 1859, 
The country was alrealy animated by sectional feelings, 
and the North receiving its chief impulse from New 
England, and the South catching its inspiration from 
South Carolina, were already assuming an attitude which, 
in little more than a year, culminated in an attempt to 
divide the United States, and in a fearful civil war. 

Amid all this, the Monument to the Forefathers was 
well-nigh forgotten, and to give it a national character 
was out of the question. Peace has settled on the coun- 
try, and it is now nearly a quarter of a century since an 
armed nation laid aside the implements and trappings of 
war. We have celebrated the centenaries of our Declara- 
tion of Independence, of the capture of Yorktown and 
other decisive battles in our struggle for freedom, of the 
edoption of the Constitution of the United States, and 
of the inauguration of the Federal Government under 
George Washington. aaa 

We may now look back beyond the last century tnd 
commemorate the founders of the colonies whose sons re- 
fused to be deprived of the just rights as British subjects 
which their fathers enjoyed in England, and which they 
and their descendants, adding a new empire to England, 
were by the stzongest reasons entitled to enjoy unim- 
paired, 

The settlement at Plymouth contrasts sharply with 
nearly all attempts made to colonize our coast. The 
monarch of Spain sent well-equipped expeditions to es- 
tablish settlements at Pensacola, St. Helena and St. Au- 
gustine ; but all the outlay and all the exertion resulted 
in a petty foothold at St. Augustine. French nobles and 
princes, with all the favor of the Court at Paris, attempted 
to colonize Acadia and the banks of the St. Lawrence. 
The failure wa3 as complete. After great expenditure and 
hardship, Quebee and Port Royal, able to live only by 
the fur-trade and aid from Europe, were the poor result. 
The courtiers of Queen Elizabeth and James tried to set- 
tle the Province which in their flattery they named Vir- 
ginia. Raleigh failed at Roanoke; and the later efforts 
on the James are marked by famine, suffering, Indian 
wars and misgovernment. In 1620 Virginia had but a 
feeble hold on life. The Dutch had two trading-houses 
on the river to which I{udson left his name, but the few 
rude houses near them could scarcely be termed settle- 
ments, 

In coutrest to this, we find a small body of Englishmen 
self-exiled in Holland, handicraftsmen, not farmers, un- 
fitted by training to wring a livelihood from ungenerous 
soil, averse by principle and by their career in life to any- 
thing like war, with the most scanty resources, with no 
aid from king, prince or noble, attempt a settlement, se- 
lect an unpromising northern coast, land in midwinter 
and succeed ; when, according to every logical reason 
based on experience, they ought to have failed. It was 
he inherent, indomitable resolve of these men to snec- 
ceed, and to persevere to the end, which made their 
little settlement the seed from which others grew up, 
animated hy the same spirit that gives them their just 
place in history. St. Augustine inspired no other colony; 
Jamestown led to the creation of no other near it, 
Canada and Acadia encouraged no other Trench settle- 
ments ; but Plymouth became the nucleus of Massachu- 
setts Bay, Hartford, New Haven, New Hampshire, and 
settlements in Maine, which were soon, for many pur- 
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poses, formed into a union under a controlling body, and 
even Rhode Island and Providence Plantations, created 
by their intolerance, harmonized with them in their ex- 
ternal relations. 

The success of the Plymouth Pilgrims under all unfo- 
ward circumstances, and the generative spirit of their 
polity, invest the details of their early struggles with 
intense interest ; and the descendants of the primitive 
settlers of Connecticut, Rhode Island, New Hampshire 
and Maine, as well as those of other parts of Massachin- 
setts, turn reverently to Plymouth as the cradle of New 
England, and join with the descendants of the passen- 
gers on the Mayflower in commemorating the landing 
on the rock in the bleak days of December, 1620. 

Though Plymouth has never grown to bea great and 
prosperous city, with its vast fleets of merchantren, its 
busy manufactures and extensive trade, it has kept or 
a quiet existence, gradually increasing, content with its 
lot, and jealously preserving the memorials of its found- 
ers. It has not passed away to live only in name, lile 
Jamestown, or St. Mary’s, Port Royal or Charlesfort. It 
stands like a happy mother pointing to the prosperity of 
her children, rather than boasting of her own wealth or 
position. 

A little congregation of non-conformists gathered at 
the Yorkshire village of Scrooby, under the pastoral care 
of the Rev. Richard Clifton, whose religious views lad 
caused him to be deprived of his living in the Established 
Church. Among those formed in his school were Jolin 
Robinson, William Bradford and William Brewster. When 
the rule of Archbishop Bancroft threatened the existence 
of all non-conformist congregations, Clifton’s followers 
endeavored to escape to Holland. Not without great 
suffering at the hands of the authorities, who repeatedly 
prevented their embarking and punished them by severe 
imprisonment, a number, at last, reached Amsterdam in 
1608, where two wrangling non-conformist congregations 
were already settled. To avoid being drawn into their 
disputes, the Scrooby congregation removed to Leyden, 
but as Mr. Clifton remained at Amsterdam, Mr. Robin- 
son and Mr. Brewster took charge of the church. The 
authorities at Leyden received the exiles kindly, a church 
belonging to a Beguinage was assigned to them, and they 
apparently conducted their religious services in a build- 
ing surrounded by the peculiar cottages of that Catholie 
sisterhood. The little colony numbered about two hun- 
dred, and each sought employment according to his 
knowledge, Brewster becoming a printer and issuing 
books that look like Elzivirs. Here they remained in 
peace for some years, waiting patiently, but they never 
became perfectly at home in Holland. There was much 
that was uncongenial, and they did not wish their chil- 
dren to lose, as they would in time do, their English 
speech and all love to their own country. But whither 
could they go? To return to England was impossible. 
America indeed offered a refuge, but they shrunk from 
the dangers of famine, scurvy, attacks from the savages, 
and even from the long voyage over.a stormy ocean. But 
terrible as the idea appeared at first, America came up 
again and again as the only available haven. As soon as 
it became known that they thought of emigrating, tempt- 
ing offers were made to induce them to settle in New 
Netherland ; but though this would relieve them from 
some of the dreaded evils, they could accept the offer 
only to cease to be English, when the longing to preserve 
their English nationality was one of thé greatest motives 
that impelled their desire to leave Holland. 

The Virginin Company, under its grants, claimed the 
only territory in America where it seemed feasible to set 
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tle. If they conld obtain a faverable concession from 


‘grant from the Virginia Company, or just where they 


this body, and a kind of safeguard from the King against _ proposed to plant their first settlemeut. 


being molested for non-conformity, such as lad been 


given to Catholics in the projected settlements under | 


Peckham and Arundell, they resolved to make the at- 
tempt. Two of their body were accordingly sent to En- 
gland to sound the company, and to preseat Seven Arti- 
cles, expressing their religious views, in which they 
acecepted the doctrines of the Church of England, the 
lawfulness of the appoinment and jurisdiction of ecclesi- 


astical officers, and professed right{+l oedieuce to the | 


royal authority. 

The Virginia Company, eager to colonize its territories, 
showed every disposition to favor their settlement in 
America. But King James opposed it, and could not be 
induced to do more than promise that the religious atti- 
tnde of the intended emigrants should be connived at, so 
long as they gave no public offense. 

After some negotiation a grant was obtained from the 
Virginia Company, taken out in the name of a friend in 
England. A joint stock company, with shares at ten 
pounds, was formed, about seventy individuals took up 
shares, and it was agreed that at the end of seven years 
the capital and profits should be divided. Then those 
who had made up their minds to venture all began their 
preparations to leave the ‘‘ goodly and pleasant city which 
had been their resting-place for twelve years.” Their first 
step was to purchase a little vessel of sixty tons, ill- 
named the Speedwell. It lay at Delft Haven, on the 
River Maese, fourteen miles from Leyden, and with many 
prayers and tears, the emigrants prepared to reach it with 
what it was possible to transport. Those who were to 
remain at Leyden gave them a modest banquet and 
accompanied them to Delft Haven. There, after prayer 


performed by their pastor, Mr. Robinson, where a flood | 


of tears was poured out, their fellow-exiles accompanied 
the emigrants to their little ship with hearts too full for 
words. And while their reverend pastor, falling on his 
knees, commended them to the Lord, with mutual em- 
braces and many tears they took their leave of one 
another, the Hollanders who had gathered around moved 
with pity at the sight. Sailing on the 22d of July, they 
soon reached Southampton, where the Mayj/lomer — a ves- 
sel of thrice the tonnage of the Leyden bark — joined 
them. On the 5th of August the two vessels, each with a 
governor and two assistants chosen by the passengers, 
steeved for their new homes. The emigrant pilgrims 
numbered about one hundred and twenty. Twice were 
they compelled to put back by the leaky condition of the 
Speedwell, and a whole month of the favorable part of 
the year was lost. When, at last, those whose courage 
had -not failed, one hundred and two men, women and 
children, sailed in the Mayflower, she was found to be 
wretchedly slow. Of the whole party, Edward Winslow, 
a gentleman who, while traveling in Holland, joined 
them, and Miles Standish, of the old Catholic house of 
Standish, of Standish and Duxbury, were apparently the 
only men belonging to the gentry. 

For nine weeks and a day the Mayflower made her slow 
and tedious way over the billows of the great Atlantic, 
losing one of her passengers by death, and gaining one 
on the ocean by birth, who was quaintly named Oceanus, 
and another, Peregrine White, born while the M :yflower 
rode at anchor off Cape Cod—a tough, little fellow, who 
survived all the hardships of his first Winter, and lived so 
long that he saw the opening years of the seventeenth 
century. 

There is no clew now known to guide us to determine 
positively what territory these Pilgrims obtained by 
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Unwittingly they settled finally beyond the limits of 
the pateut to the Virginia Company, and while they were 
| on the ocean the New England coast was included in the 
| patent made by King James I. to ‘* The Council estab- 
| lished at Plymouth, in the County of Devon, for the 
| planting, ordering, ruling and governing of New Eng- 
| land in America.” When the returning Miyflower made 
| known to the friends of the Pilgrims in England the 
place where the settlement had actually been begun by 
Carver, Brewster and their companions, steps were taken 
to obtain from the new company a pateut, which was 
duly signed by the Dukes of Hamilton and Lenox, tle 
Earl of Warwick, Lord Sheffield and Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges, the company not imposing onerous conditions, 
glad enough to have a settlement within their limits, 
effected without any cost or trouble to themselves, 

It has in later days been vaguely stated tha. the desti- 
nation of the Mayfluwer was on or near Hudson River, 
and Jones, her cuptain, has been charged with haviug 
been bribed by the Datch to land them at a distance 
from their proposed destination. 

The first land they sighted was the white sand-banks 
of Cape Cod, and time was lost in sailing southward and 
then returning, till on the 11th of November the May- 
Jlower anchored in what is now called Provincetown Har- 
bor. Here the pilgrims drew up a compact of government, 
covenanting and combining themselves into a body poli- 
tic, to enact such just and equal laws as the good of the 
colony might require. ; 

Several weeks were spent in examining the country, by 
means of the shallop along the shore, and by parties sent 
inland ; but they found little to encourage them. At 
last the shallop reached a good harbor, with land near 
it that had been cultivated ; there were pleasant streams 
and ponds, and the position seemed to the military eye of 
Standish one suited for defensive purposes. 

The little party of ten spent the Sabbath day on an 
island, which was named Clark’s Island, from the mate 
of the Mayflower. This was the first landing at Plym- 
outh; when on Monday, December 11th, old style, or 
2Ist, according to the Gregorian Calender, they sprang 
ashore on the main-land, they landed on a rock which 
has since been preserved with pious care and honor. 


| As ‘*Plymouth Rock” it figures in many a poem and 


oration. As far back as 1741, the almost centenariun 
Thomas Faunce protested against any neglect or act hy 
which the rock should be injured. The rock remains to 
this day ; the forests seen from the shore in the seyen- 
teenth century have not entirely disappeared, This was 
decided upon as the place for settlement ; the shallop re- 
turned to the Waflower, which sailed into the new-found 
harbor, the New Plymouth of the settlers. They landed 
in parties on the rock, in time to prepare for a Sabbath 
of rest and prayer, beneath a rude temporary shelter, be- 
fore they set to work to make suitable houses. 

A platform was soon placed for their cannon, and will- 
ing hands reared a log store-house for their provisions 


and for common occupation till dwellings were erected. 
These stood on nineteen plots laid ont along a street that 
still bears the name of their Holland sojourn, Leyden, and 
boasts of being the oldest street in New England. No 
time was now to be lost, for the Pilgrims who left Hol- 
land in midsummer had reached their new home in mid- 
winter, and were called upon to face the piercing cold of 
the New England coast. Exposure and poor food soon 
brought on sickness, and the toil of building and prepar- 
ing houses was interrupted to care for the sick and bury 
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the dead. The departed were laid in a bluff by the water- 
side, now known as Cole’s Ilill, which rises, untouched 
by unhallowed hands, just beyond the canopy - covered 
Plymouth Rock. Only twenty men are known to have 
survived that terrible Winter, three of whom soon left. 
To protect the fast dwindling party, Standish reared a 
block-house on the hill, mounting cannon on the top to 
repel any Indian attack, and the large room beneath be- 
came the first meeting-house of the Pilgrim Fathers. 
The Spring saw cleared fields, and the Pilgrims set to 
work to plant Indian corn, taught by Squanto, an Indien 
taken to England by Weymouth, and who came to air his 
English and give them the benefit of his knowledge. 
They planted vegetables, also, an:1 laid in a store of dried 
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On the sides of the pedestal are carved the names of 
the passengers on the Jayjlower—names piously pre- 
served in New England annals. 


Panel I.: 

“Passengers on the Mayflower: John Carver, wife and maid; 
William Bradford and wife, Edward Winslow and wife, Gilbe-t 
Winslow, William Brewster, wife and sons, Love and Wrestling; 
Miles Standish and wife, John Alden, Samuel Fuller, Christopher 
Martin and wife, Richard Warren, John Howland, John Allerton, 
Thomas English, Edward Dotey, Edward Leister, Stephen Hop- 
kins, wife and children, Giles, Constantia, Damaris and Oceanus; 
Humility Cooper, William Bulton, Robert Carter, Henry Sampson, 
John Billington, wife and sons, John and Francis; Thomas Rogers 
and son Joseph, William Holbeck, John Langmore, John Hooke, 
William Iatham, Isaac Allerton, wife and children, Bartholomew, 
Remember and Mary; Richard Britteridge, George Soule, Richard 


fish for the next Winter. Although they were unable to! Clarke, Richard Gardiner.” 
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send back a return cargo by the Mayflower, the next ves- 
sel that came, the Fortune, carried back a load of clap- 
boards, and hogsheads of beaver-skins purchased from 
the Indians. 

Such is the familiar tale known throughout the land, 
and this is the settlement which the National Monument 
to the Forefathers is intended to commemorate. It was 
designed by Hammatt Billings. The. main pedestal is of 
octagon form, with four projecting buttresses at the base. 
On these are seated allegorical figures, each nine feet 
high, representing Morality, Education, Law and Free- 
dom. On the pedestal is a noble figure of Faith, carved 
in solid and enduring granite, and thirty -six feet in 
height, the total height of the monument being eighty. 
One hand is uplifted, the other holds the Bible. 


VIEW OF PLYMOUTH, MASS,, FROM THE HARBOR. 


Panel IT.: 

“Passengers on the Mayflower: John Turner and two sons, 
John Crackston and his son John, Moses Fletcher, John Goodman, 
Francis Eaton, wife and son Samuel; James Chilton, wife and 
daughter Mary; Degory Priest, Thomas Williams, Edward Mar- 
geson, Peter Brown, Edward Fuller, wife and son Samuel; Will- 
iam Mullins, wife and children, Joseph and Priscilla; Edward 
Tilly and wife, Francis Cooke and son John, Thomas Tinker, wife 
and son; John Rigdale and wife, John Tilly, wife and daughter 
Elizabeth; Ellen Moore, Jasper Moore, Richard Moore and brother, 
Desire Minter, William White, wife and sons, Resolved and Pere- 
grine; Solomon Power, Elias Story, Edward Thompson, Roger 
Wilder. 

“Robert Cushman, who chartered the Mayflower, and was 
active and prominent in securing the success of the Pilgrim 
enterprise, came in the Fortune, 1621.” 


The pancl on the face of the monument bears this in- 
scription : 
“National Monument to the Forefathers, erected by a grateful 


people in remembrance of their labors, sacrifices and sufferings 
for the causo of civil and religious liberty.” 


A fourth panel is left to record its erection and dedica- 
tion. The square faces of the buttresses are adorned 
with well-conceived and finely executed alto-relievos of 
four important scenes in the history of the Pilgrim Fa- 
thers of Plymouth. 1. Robinson’s Prayer at their depart- 
ure from Delft Haven. 2. The Signing of the Compact 
in the cabin of the Mayflower. 3. The Landing on Plym- 
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outh Rock. 4. The Treaty between the Plymouth Pil- Plymouth is now making every preparation to give a 
grims and the Indian chief Massasoit. national character to the dedication services. The inau- 
The monument is a noble one, worthy of those whom | gurstion will be in charge of the Grand Lodge of Frce- 


}LYMOUTH ROCK, 


it is to honor, and of the State. It augurs the completion, | masons of Massachusetts. The Pilgrim Society of Plym- 
a'so, of the memorial to Miles Standish, at Duxbury, | outh, with societies of every kind from the cities and 
which sti) waits its finishing touches. the counties of New England, will take part in the grand 
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d.splay. ‘Those who are to speak are not of New England 
origin : they represent different elements in the country. 
The oration will be delivered by Mr. Breckinridge, of 
Kentucky, and John Boyle O'Reilly, of Boston, has been 
invited to read the poem on the occasion. 

The Hon. John D. Long, President of the Pilgrim 
oviety, deserves much of the credit for the completion 
ef the monument and the coming celebration, of which 
William P. Stoddard is to be Chief Marshal. 

From the Atlantic to the Pacific, in thousands of pleas- 
aut homes, by camp-fire, and from scenes of toil, will rise, 
from grateful hearts of men and women of New England 
race, responsive echoes to the words of prayer, of thrill- 
ing oratory and of inspired poetry that will be uttered by 
the sea-shore, where, in sight of the very rock trod by the 
Pilgrims, thousands will gather to bear testimony to 
their moral worth, their wonderful courage and endur- 
ance, and their grand faith in humanity and its power for 
good, untrammeled by the tyranny of old-time European 
governments. 

The streets of the old city will be crowded by many to 
whom it has been a household word, but who come as 
strangers to an ancestral home. ‘They will not find it 
like so many of our mushroom cities that spring up like 
Jonah’s gourd, and sometimes wither like it after a brief 
existence. Plymouth grew with modest growth. Four 
years after its foundation the village numbered only a 
hundred and eighty souls in its thirty-two cabins. Bos- 
ton soon outstripped it, and in time the Colony of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay absorbed the less pretentious ‘‘ New Plym- 
outh.” To the end of its separate existence Plymouth 
remained aa humble community, attracting few to swell 
its population or increase its wealth. But its history is 
free from many scenes that are now deplored as we read 
the annals of Massachusetts Bay. 

The modern pilgrim to Plymouth will find much to 
interest, to awaken feelings of respect for solid worth, of 
pity for sufferings ond death patiently borne, of honor to 
sturdy manhood and sterling qualities. They will visit 
the famous rock, a mass of syenitic granite, now covered 
by a canopy of granite, beautiful in design and execu- 
tion, and well suited in character to its purpose. It is 
even more worthy of respect than the rock beneath it, for 
within it are incased all bones found in the original buri- 
al-place on Cole’s Hill, where those who succumbed to 
disease during the first fatal Winter were interred in si- 
lence and awe by the survivors, who feared, by any sign 
of graves, to reveal to the native Indians the rapidity 
with which they were wasting away. 

In Pilgrim Hall he will find the chair once used by 
Carver, the first Governor of Plymouth, and that of Elder 
Brewster, who officiated as the first minister of the new 
settlement ; the sword that Standish wore and wielded 
so effectually as to inspire awe of his rather puny frame ; 
the Bible that his friend John Alden perused devoutly. 
He will find what American art has done to illustrate the 
landing of the Pilgrims, in the canvases on the walls, in 
the works of Lucy, Weir and Sargent. 

He can pass from the canopied rock up the old burial- 
bluff, and tread Leyden Street, as the first settlers did, to 
the site of the old fort; he can look out to Clark’s Island 
where the exploring-party spent the first Sabbuth ; skirt 
the Town Brook fed by many delicate springs, and seek 
shelter from the blazing sun of August in the forest which 
has for two centuries and a half invited the Pilgrims and 
their descendants to its cool recesses and its two hun- 
dred ponds. The pilgrim to the city of the Pilgrims may 
see from Burying Hill the harbor of Plymouth, and that 
vf Duxbury, with Captain's THi'l, where the fiery Standish 


placed his home. He can visit Watson’s Hill, the scene 
of one of the basso-relievos of the monument, where Mas- 
sasoit appeared in March, 1621, with sixty warriors, but 
was won to peace and concluded a treaty which was sa- 
eredly kept for fifty years ; but he will return to the spot 
where the interest now centres, the high hill near Samo- 
set House, where rises in its grandeur the National Mon- 
ument to the Forefathers. 

He cannot but leave the pleasant city of 7,500 inhabit- 
ants with regret, and with respect for its heroic founders 
and its modest career. Its annals have no records of 
courts or palace ; of state intrigue or blind ambition ; lit- 
tle of warlike panoply, and none of war impelled by lust 
of conquest ; but it is a community founded in Christian 
faith, which has sought throughout its existence to main- 
tain and perpetuate what it typifies in enduring granite, 
morality combined with education, and freedom that re- 
spects the law. 


LIFE IN BELGRADE. 
By A FRENCH JOURNALIST. 

Tue train draws into the station at 10 p.m. Ihave 
been traveling in the Orient Express for five whole days, 
and now, added to this, I mount a shaky vehicle, and am 
tossed about unmercifully, until I arrive at the centre of 
the town, where I descend at last at the Hétel de Paris, 
in a state of mental and physical dilapidation that ap- 
proaches dissolution. The fat and rosy chamber-maid, 
wishing to cheer my drooping spirits, brings me a hot 
brick in her big colored apron. Unwisely I decline the 
offered boon, and get to bed, hoping to sleep—unwisely, 
beeause any one who would sleep in Belgrade must know 
the customs of the country, and roll himself tightly in 
the one counterpane which replaces our many blankets, 
otherwise he stands a fair chance of being frozen to 
death. 

Belgrade, the capital of Servia, has only 30,000 inhab- 
itants. It is a type of a small provincial city, where, 
except on market-days, there is little or no animation. 
The houses are all dirty, one story in height, and that 
story very low. The shops all have a listless and un- 
happy air. The newer quarters of the town are much 
like those to be seen anywhere else. The little town is 
prettily situated on a promontory, at the foot of which 
the waters of the Save and the Danube flow together. In 
Winter everything is frozen up tight, and people walk 
and drive everywhere on the ice ; but in Spring, the wa- 
ters, released from their prison, overflow in all directions. 

The favorite public promenade lies at the head of the 
promontory, and overlooks the old medisval fortress, 
which has now become the home of convicts. In fine 
weather, the few fashionable people come here to stroll, 
but at this season the snow is up to my knees. Right 
in the middle of the Save, on an island, is the frontier 
post which separates Servia from Austria. The Austrian 
custom-house officials are visible on the opposite banks 
of the river, and the Austrian town of Semlin, in view a 
mile away, could bombard Belgrade before the Servians 
could load thir guns. 

The Place Teresia, where my hotel is situated, is paved 
very meagrely with small, pointed stones. From this 
point I begin my tour of Belgrade. It is really impos- 
sible to lose one’s self. The two principal streets of the 
town run from the Place Teresia, and an hour is quite 
sufficient to do the whale place. One of these streets, 
the Rue Michel, passes the Cathedral on the way, and 
the other goes to the Place du ThéAtre, in which stands a 
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statue of Prince Michel, who was assassinated, and who 
was the uncle of King Milan. The sculptor has re- 
presented him on horseback, and bare- headed. Poor 
f-llow ! he must really suffer from the cold, in such a 
elimate. 

Life in Belgrade is not lively. The Municipal Council 
—for there is a municipal council—is very retrograde, 
and strongly refractory to all the innovations of the cent- 
ary. Gas is an unknown quantity in the town, perhaps 
because it would cost money to put it in, but also, and 
above all, because well-behaved people are supposed to 
lave no business to be out after dark. Far better remain 
at home, the Belgradians think—manners and morals and 
health will all gain thereby. 

There is a theatre, sufficiently well managed ; but 
the Municipality — ferocious guardians of the national 
honor—refuse to tolerate anything but Servian pieces. 
As dramatic authors are not numerous in Servia, it may 
be imagined that the theatre is not always a gay place ; 
and also, let us add, the pieces are horribly played. 

Money is scarce in Servia. All of the monopolies, from 
railways down to tobacco, are in the hands of the banks. 
Even the custom-house is run by these institutions, and 
every evening the profits are handed over to their agents. 
In order to keep in the country the little money there is, 
the Municipality has invented an ingenioys plan of its 
own, which is as follows: It forbids the tawn to all for- 
eign dancers, singers and actresses, who would certainly 
earry away the money of the country, and perhaps dam- 
age the hearts and morals of the inhabitants. And yet we 
are always hearing of the depraved and dissolute East. 

And what would they say in France, for instance, if 
the police and clergy were to occupy themselves with all 
the little love-affairs of the country ? ‘Well, in Belgrade 
—if you happen to be a Servian, and your love has not 
received the due sanction of the Church and State—here 
is what will happen: For a week you will be left in 
peace, but upon the eighth day, exactly, the implacable 
law will appear, in the form of a hairy, dirty and very 
ugly pope and two forbidding-looking policemen. 

“Your names—Christian names—and professions ?” de- 
mand the representatives of authority. ‘‘ You love each 
other,” adds the pope. ‘‘ Henceforth you may consider 
yourselves married.” 

And it is no use protesting; the marriage, as thus per- 
formed, is perfectly legal in Servia. And hardest of all, 
perhaps, is the fact that the hairy pope and his assistants 
demand, and must receive, a large fee. 

All the marriages, however, are not thus made in the 
presence of an armed force. They are usually, on the 
eontrary, very charming affairs. On the wedding-morn- 
ing, the groomsman, en grande toilette, a big bouquet in 
his hand, gets out, in a carriage draped with flowers, in 
which are also seated the bride and bridegroom, in quest 
of the wedding-guests. He knocks at all the doors, com- 
mencing with the most humble. Each family, providing 
itself with a carriage, joins the procession, which grows 
longer and more animated at every moment. There are 
vehicles of all kinds, from the rough, home-made sledge 
to the richly cushioned carriage. To the bridle and col- 
lar of each horse is attached a colored Indian handker- 
chief, which gay decoration in the evening becomes the 
property of the conachman. Much the same custom ob- 
tains at funerals, only then the handkerchiefs are given 
to poor children. I could uot ascertain the reason of 
this curious custom, which adds, at al. events, a certain 
gayety of color to the poor bony, ungroomed creatures 
dignified by the name of horses. 

Seated on the box-seat of the wedding-carriage is the 
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bagpipe - player, whose instrument is decorated in like 
manner. 

The box-seat of the following carriage is occupied by 
& young man, who carries two immense wax- candles, 
ornamented with long ribbons—rose-colored for the hus- 
band, and white for the bride. The nuptual flambeaux 
are lighted during the ceremony in the church, and ngain 
at night in the wedding-chamber. The candle which 
goes out first is supposed to indicate which of the two 
should make a will in favor of the other. And all day 
long the wedding-party dances, walks, shoots off guns in 
the street, and amuses itself generally. It is high holiday. 

A woman, before she is married—above all, in the small 
country towns—wears the ordinary dress of civilization, 
with flowers as her only ornament. These she places be- 
hind her ear, much as clerks sometimes carry their pen- 
cils; but on her wedding-day she assumes the national 
costume for the remainder of her life, and only in mourn- 
ing does she still wear flowers. In their place, she has 
a bright ribbon in her hair, or upon her forehead, or on 
the summit of a little pearl-embroidered cap. She never 
wears corsets—a simple handkerchief, crossed upon her 
bosom and tied behind, serves her purpose quite as well ; 
it is less elegant, perhaps, but vastly more sensible. 

On Sunday, after dinner, I spent a portion of the day 
in the market-place. Here are the peasants, clothed in 
sheep-skins and caftans, with soft gray trousers tied 
round the calves with long cords, which serve also to 
keep up the spanka, & sort of soft leather shoe. Many 
of them have for sale uninviting-looking sour milk in big 
barrels ; the passers-by taste with their fingers, and put 
back in the barrel the curds they have not eaten. Frozen 
meat and raw smoked sausage hang in strings every- 
where, and strips of dried meat are exposed on the 
ground. I need hardly say that it is far from being the 
market of Paris. Through the market-place glide the 
sledges, drawn by small buffaloes, whose hairy backs are 
covered with old striped rugs. They have soft and liquid 
eyes, short, pointed horns, and rough and curly coats ; 
their harness is of the simplest description, consisting 
solely of two traces, fastened to a wooden collar, which 
is passed round the neck. 

Everywhere are little wooden huts, about which tur- 
keys peck and strut, and little black, thickset pigs 
grumble and grunt. These are to be seen even in front 
of the King’s Palace and the Houses of Parliament, and, 
as a matter of course, in all the streets and public 
squares. 

The people in the Servian capital, you see, enjoy per- 
fect liberty, and do pretty much what they please. 

Here and there I see a few soldiers, fairly well dressed ; 
some dirty Turks, and policemen armed with guns, re- 
volvers in their belts, and fur caps dragged down over 
their eyes. If from time to time a gentleman in a silk 
hat and fur collar appears upon the streets, he has the 
air of being dreadfully out of place. 

In Winter, the police have a comparatively easy time 
of it; but in Summer they are kept busy enough. It is 
their duty, for instance, to look after the public wells 
and fountains, and see that the people form properly in 
line to obtain water for their household use. Wells are 
searce, and though the Danube and the Save are close at 
hand, the Municipality—with a seeming horror of water- 
pipes, oniy equaled by its dislike for gas-pipes—prefers 
to let the inhabitants suffer from thirst. 

In my walks through the town I often met convicts, 
sometimes in groups, sometimes singly, escorted pater- 
nally by a few soldiers with their guns slung over their 
shoulders. A visitor might suppose them to be merely 
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journeymen workmen, for they were engaged in all kinds 
of labor. Some were employed carrying provisions, others 
wood, and others still worked in groups, shoveling away 
the snow. Their guardians talked and joked good-nat- 
uredly with them, and seemingly paid little attention 
as to whether the work went on or not. These fine fel- 
lows, pick on shoulder, complaisantly ogle the ladies 
who pass, and laugh as heartily as well-fed boudholders. 
Their smiling faces, satisfied air and general good- 
lumor remind one little enough of the vicious and 
scowling figures to be seen in our own prison-gangs. 
They are warmly clad in white skin trowsers, high fur 
boots, and a fur cap 
with cape, which 
covers their shoul- 
ders. Over all they 
wore a white linen 
Llouse, on which 
was printed tbe first 
Jetter of the word 
condemned. Were 
it not for this letter, 
their costume might 
well be envied by 
many of the poor 
peasants who, bare- 
footed and almost 
in rags, look on as 
the work proceeds. 
‘The convicts are 
not always ordinary 
misdemeanants by 
any means. There 
are many political 
prisoners among 
them, and when 
these pass, the am- 
bitious  oftice-hold- 
ers raise their hats 
politely. One can 
never tel] what may 
happen in this 
world, you know. 
With the excep- 
tion of the murder- 
ers, who are chain- 
ed, and never go 
out, the convicts 
are allowed a very 
fair amount of lib- 
erty. They can 
drink in the cabarets 
and buy goods in 
the shops quite like 
ordinary mor tals, 
Sometimes even they are permitted to visit their families, 
but like the honest men they are, they rarely fail to re- 
turn in a few days, to work out the remainder of their 
sentences. As for the assassins, the poor devils sleep in 
a hole, which resembles a corner of hell. Massed to- 
gether in a big ditch, not unlike the lions’ dens in a zoo- 
logical garden, these men, to whom the blessing of labor 
is forbidden, crouch in the dirt, or walk about painfully, 
lifting with their hands the heavy chains and weights 
-which drag on the ground behind them, and in spite of 
the cold, their incessant walking changes into black mud 
the white snow, which falls continually. The dirt is hor- 
rible ; filthy rags are stretched on cords to dry, and un- 
washed wooden bowls lie on the ground waiting for the 
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ration of soup that is given out twice a day. Opening 
upon this ditch, which the visitor looks down upon just 
as one looks into the bears’ pit at the Zoo, are the doors 
of the cells, where the poor wretches live crowded to 
gether in abject misery. 

It is not easy to forget such a scene, and one must have 
a good fire, a warm supper and gay companionship te 
drive it away. I had the good fortune to tumble upon 
this happy trinity the same evening at my hotel, where 
dining at the diplomatic. table were the atlachés of the va- 
rious legations, who are generally obliged, by their bach- 
elor estate, to see ~* good dinner elsewhere than ct 
home. There was 
a Bulgarian, ca 
Italian, an Englisl.- 
man, two Frencl.- 
men and a Greek. 
At table, nothing 
was spoken but 
French, though 
each man talked 
entirely of his own 
country. The Bul- 
garian treated of lia 
coming emancipa- 
tion, the Italian 
talked of his loves, 
the Englishman cut 
his raw beef and 
said little, and the 
Greek discoursed 
dreamily of th3 
sometime taking cl 
Constantinople. 
But at last, when 
we empty our 
glasses, in which 
sparkles a very 
doubtful cham- 
pagne, it is to drink 
to Paris, the City of 
the Thousand and 
One Nights, where 
one can have every- 
thing that is want- 
ing in Belgrade— 
good wine to cheer 
the heart, beautiful 
women to warm it, 
poetry to lift the 
soul to heaven, and 
a sweet Spring-time 
and tender Autumn 
—that is to say, the 
loveliest things and 
most beautiful months of the years which come and go, 
but which leave behind more smiles than tears, if we 
know how to choose wisely. 

About two o'clock a.m. we walk down the lonely Rue 
St. Michel, lighted feebly by two or three smoky lan- 
terns. The houses are all tightly closed, and only our 
footsteps trouble the silence. We walk in Indian file, 
with great precaution, to avoid slipping. There are two 
feet of frozen snow in every street, and broken legs are an 
every-day occurrence. Near the centre of the city we come 
upon the unusual spectacle of a house blazing with light. 
Along the walls, to the right and left of the door, stand 
motionless men, draped in sheep-skins and armed with 
muskets. They are the night- guards, and within the 
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King is taking a cup of tea with one of the ambassadors. | zenith of his fame; at the time of his death, and for 
We do not wait to see him come out, and really there is | several years thereafter. And yet, as it will be seen, it 
nothing else to do in Belgrade at this hour of the morn- | was all at a distance, being near in one sense and very far 
ing; though, for the matter of that, it is not much gayer | in another. 

at midday. My maternal grandmother, who first saw the light in 


== SST = = ~ | the same year with Mr. Webster, 1782, was also born a 
Webster, and on an adjoining farm to him, in the town- 


MEMORIES OF DANIEL WEBSTER. ship of Salisbury, New Hampshire. Her father bore the 
By AusBuRN TOWNER. same name as an elder brother of Mr. Webster, Ezekiel, 

“ My grandmamma has said ;— both named from a common ancestor, and he was first 

Poor old lady, she is dead, cousin of Ebenezer Webster, Daniel’s father. She was 

Long ago.” given the name of Wealthy, a wholesome and generous 


T HAVE often wished to, and at the same time have won- | English word, and a name borne by the wife of one of 
dered whether I could or not, convey to others the im- } the family, who came to New England from. the old 
pressions I have had of Daniel Webster, ever since I have | country. This name appears now and then in these mod- 
had impressions at all. It is by no means strange that he | ern times, changed into the rather aristocratic - looking 
and his contemporaries should seem, to the popular ap- | Welthea. 
prehension of the present generation, to belong rather to Those things which my memory tells me were her per- 
the ancient history of the Republic, and to those fabulous | sonal recollections of Mr. Webster extended from the pe- 
times when, as it is reported, ‘‘there were giants in those | riod of earliest childhood down to the time when, fif- 
days,” than to the nearer period when they actually flour- | teen or sixteen years of age, he was sent away to school. 
ished. As common as it may be, even now, to see men | After that, his life, it can very truly be said, was open to 
who have seen, known and heard him, yet we are apt to | the gaze of every one, and was entirely lost to her, for 
look upon them as living out of and beyond their time. she passed completely away from his view, and he from 

The great war, with its deeds of tremendous magnitude, | hers. 
made such a chasm in our history, that men and events Ican never forget, so long as I live, the dear old lady 
only just preceding it seem relegated to the ages far back | as she looked in the latter years of lier life. In youth 
in the past. and early womanhood she must have been very beauti- 

I remember, in the Presidential canvass of 1872, I asked | ful, for, even approaching close to the alotted ‘three 
Vice-president Henry Wilson if he had ever known Ste- | score years and ten,” she was a striking-looking woman. 
phen A. Douglas, Daniel 8. Dickinson, William I. Marcy | Her likeness to Mr. Webster could not be mistaken. 


er James Buchanan. The large open brow, heavy eyebrows, great black eyes 
**Oh, no!” he answered. ‘‘They were all before my | and stately figure were all a feminine counterpart of the 
time.” pattern on which he himself was formed. Healy’s por- 
Before his time ? I thought. That is very singular. | trait of Mr. Webster, painted in 1849 or 1850, bears a 
He is thirty years older than I, and I knew them. strong resemblance to one of my grandmother taken 
Our country has radically changed within the past | about the same time, or perhaps a few years later. 
quarter of a century, and is hardly at atl, except in its It uever seemed to me that the dark-brown hair, 
general outlines and features, the country that Webster | smoothly parted from the centre, underneath her cap, 
knew, and helped to make so famous and strong. was inharmonious with her age, and I never knew until 


The history of our country from the formation of the | afterward that it was false. Over her shoulders and 
Constitution until 1860 could be written in a few pages, | bosom was always folded a soft, white lawn kind of a 
while that of the four following years it takes volumes to | cape, and she was very fond of holding in her mouth 
relate. In time, the first outweighs the latter immeas- | a spray of green caraway-seeds, a large bunch of which 
trably of course; in deeds and in the effect of those.| grew in her door-yard, and stems of which I plucked for 
deeds, the latter makes the former seem ridiculously | her. She always carried a little sprig of this in her hand 
insignificant, an appearance that, by comparison, I am | to church, and sat through the service holding it in her 
afraid clings more or less to the prominent characters of | folded hands, now and then taking a nibble from the 
the first-named era. cluster of pungent seeds. When she sat with me on the 

Neither the great memory that Mr. Webster has left, | porch of her home in the cool of the evening, or before 
nor the notions entertained of him while he lived, pre- | the great hearth in the winter-time,'in her roomy rocking- 
sent to me the boy aud man that even now is very dis- | chair, her usual position, as she bent toward me, sitting 
tinct to my fancy when I recall him. The great men of | on a small stool at her feet, was with her left hand 
this or any nation are apt to be looked upon by those | crossed over her lap, her right elbow on one knee, and 
who follow them as we look upon a bronze statue of | the hand of that arm held toward her face. 
lieroic size, always ia position, ever the same, posing for She always called Mr. Webster, Daniel Webster, not 
effect, standing as they stood when they were giving ut- | Dan-i-el, nor yet Danyul, but Dan’l, with a lingering 
terance to famous words, or with hand to brow, meditat- | tenderness on the final liquid. 
ing upon matters far beyond the ken of ordinary mortals. I was a fierce little Democrat at the time, and have 

The tendency of this age, indeed, which is fall of cant | never changed much since, although the Whigs were in 
and affectation, seems to be to help on such notions of | power, and Taylor and Fillmore were the Presidents of 
our great men ; to idealize them ; to give them attributes | those days. I objected to Mr. Webster, in my childish 
which they never possessed or claimed to possess; to | ignorance and partisanship, and blush even now when 
surround them with mystery and fog, rather than to | I recollect how stoutly I contended that he was a bad 
skow them as they were in their real manhood, honest | man! He drank too much liquor, I averred, and he had 
workers in the flesh and blood. no morals ! 

My impressions of Mr. Webster were gained in my A look of pain came over my grandmother’s face as I 
rhiléhood and bor” ood, iu the latter part of the 40’s and | uttered these words, and then a flash of impatience and 
through the 50’s of this century, while he was at the | intense displeasure filled her eyes, such as she had turned 
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upon me once when I had flagrantly disobeyed one of her 
commands. Both of these passed away, however, as 
quickly as they had come, before she replied. 

‘*All persons have their faults, my little boy,” she 
said, quietly, in a few moments. ‘‘ What you say of 
Dan’l Webster is not true in the large sense that you 
mean it, and even if it were true, it is much better to 
look for and contemplate that which is great, good and 
noble in a man, than ‘to seek for and make prominent 
what is mean, little and bad.” 

Iam pretty sure that I never alluded to that subject 
again. 

I think there were eleven children in the family of 
Ebenezer Webster, Daniel having had five brothers and 
five sisters, all of whom but one were oldar than he, and 
some of them having died in childhood or youth. The 
only names I can romember, however, besides Daniel, 
being Joseph, Mehetabel, Abigail, Ezekiel and Sarah. 
Whether or not there were a George and Lemuel there 
or elsewhere, I cannot say, although I think there must 
have been, for of these two names my grandmother kept 
a remembrancer for some reason or other, by naming her 
first son George Webster, now living and in his eighty- 
fifth year, and her second, Lemuel. 

Of all these children, Ezekiel was always the great fa- 
vorite and beloved one, not only of his parents, but of 
every one at all intimate with the family. He was a beau- 
tiful boy in person and character, always ready and will- 
ing. The term obedient seems to be tame when applied 
to his disposition. He never needed to be asked or told 
to do anything, but ever to anticipate the wants and 
wishes of those by whom he was surrounded. His father 
often said that in his whole life the boy had never given 
him one second’s annoyance, or even apprehension ; that 
even as a child he was always doing the right thing at the 
right time, and seemed never to have made a mistake. 

When the lad, after much self-denial and sacrifice on 
the part of the parents, was sent away to school, the 
father wrote a letter to the master, with whom he had 
had some early acquaintance, as an introduction for his 
boy. It was a very brief epistle, indeed, and not irrev- 
erent, as it might seem, for the devoni and God-fearing 
character of the writer precluded such a charge against 
him. The few words were quoted, and read : 


¢ Behold my son, in whom I am well pleased.’ 
EBENEZER WEDSTEr.” 


Daniel Webster was not exactly this kind of a youth 
or boy. He was quick-tempered, stormy and passionate, 
easily moved to tears, anger or laughter, and in many 
ways, except through his feelings and sympathies, almost 
uncontrollable. More often than otherwise, if asked to 
do anything, except by his father, even while a small 
child, he would stand and argue the matter for a length 
of time sufficient to have accomplished what was desired 
of him, and then, in nine times out of ten, not doing it 
at last. This characteristic may largely have arisen from 
the fact that he was an exceedingly delicate child, and 
seldom called upon to do anything, anyhow, the other 
children, all but one, being older than he, and willing to 
lift from him any burden or duty. Yet, he was of an ex- 
ceedingly affectionate disposition, and one of the sweet- 
est companions possible, fall of life and activity, and 
abounding in quaint ideas and expressions. 

Young Daniel’s notions of trees and rocks, mountains 
and clouds, were all beyond those ordinarily entertained 
and expressed by the wonderment of childhood. Once 
he saw a large tree, some of the roots of which had 
become exposed, 
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hand, with which the great oak was ‘‘hanging on” to the 
ground. 

He was very fond of his mother, a woman well calcu- 
lated to win and hold the love of all who came in contact 
with her; but more than this, he was passionately at- 
tached to his father, whom he thought to be the hand- 
somest and best man in the whole world. The burden 
of all his aspiratious and hopes, such as will fill the mind 
of a lad, and of his prophecies and intentions concerning 
himself, was that, when he grew up to be a man, he would 
get money enough so that his father wouldn’t have to 
work any more, and could always wear as nice clothes as 
Judge Smith or Foster. 

From the father Mr. Webster took his physical char- 
acteristics, his swarthy complexion, heavy brows, deep- 
set black eyes and large frame, although most of the 
other children were not such pronounced brunettes, Eze- 
kiel especially being rather fair, although with dark hair 
and eyes. One of the children was so rosy that she was 
almost sandy in her complexion, her hair narrowly escap- 
ing being red. It was a source of some annoyance, almost 
mortification, to the whole family, for that tinted hair had 
not become the style and desire that it has attained to in 
these later days. Her name was Mehetabel, and she never 
married. 

In after-years, Mr. Webster was called by some, hardly 
by his friends, ‘‘ Black Dan,” from this swarthiness of his 
complexion I have described. The term reached farther 
back in his life than may have been supposed, for among 
some of the neighbors he was known by the same title 
when he was a mere lad, that and ‘‘that Webster boy ” 
being more or less interchangeable. Perhaps, after he 
had arisen to distinction, the local designation may have 
been carried into the larger world by a neighbor, or by 
some traveler wandering in the direction of his boyhood 
home. My grandmother never alluded to this many 
times, I think, and then quite inadvertently and unex- 
pectedly to herself. 

Mr. Webster never, in his early life, gave any indica- 
tion of the possession of powers that in his manhood 
lifted him into the eminence he enjoyed.” He was ret- 
icent and shy almost to timidity, even among the few 
playmates that he had. With one or two of them, how- 
ever, who were congenial to him, he would sometimes 
anloosen his tongue and unioad himself of hia thoughts, 
as it might be called, but the unloading wonild instantly 
cease at the approach or appearance of others. 

This is, however, not an uncommon attribute of child- 
hood, and indicates no possession of unusual powers. In- 
deed, such recollections as these possess no value at all 
in themselves, except that the after-life of Mr. Webster 
makes all things in relation to him, from his birth, at 
least entertaining, if not valuable, 

This reticence and shyness of his in his childhood did 
not, by any means, give him the reputation of being 
stupid, for he could read readily before he was four years 
of age, something accomplishid by the aid of his mother, 
whom he followed around, book in hand, as she was en: 
gaged in her daily household duties. He always read, 
too, with an understanding intonation and emphasis that 
made what he read as clear to his hearers as the Englisb 
language can make anything clear. 

One of the earliest pictures I have in my mind of this 
great man is of him, still in the skirts of early childhood, 
toddling after his mother, as she worked away in the 
kitchen of the Webster farm-house, bearing in his hand 
some book, or piece of an old almanac or newspaper, and 
deep in the mysteries of the strange-looking figures that 


He said they were the fingexs of a | make up our alphabet. Brave, patient mother ! Innocent 
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little chap, with feet already set in the direction that led 
him to greatness ! 

There were five books, at least, in that house for him 
to be brought up on. A Bible, of course; a broken-down 
copy of Shakespeare, which contained the dramas of 
“Julius Caesar” and ‘‘King Lear” complete, and por- 
tions of ‘‘ Macbeth,” the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice” and 
‘‘Titus Andronicus”; one volume of Addison’s ‘‘ Spec- 
tator,” and two other books about the identity of which 
I am in doubt. They might have been Plu‘arch’s 
‘* Lives,” Boswell’s ‘‘Jolnson,” ‘*Tom Jones,” an Al- 
manac, Bunyan’s ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,” Sterne’s ‘‘ Sen- 
timental Journal,” Percy’s Reliques, Watts’s Hymns, 
or Pope’s ‘‘ Essay on Man,” for in my memory of their 
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and people the place with companions invisible to others, 
but so real to him, that if any one trespassed on them or 
him, he would specify with a stentorian howl the exact 
destruction they were making. 

In one corner of a field, six or seven hundred feet from 
the house, there was a pile of stones that he himself had 
helped to pick up from the ‘‘lot” and place there. On 
top of them all was a large flat rock, where he used, as a 
lad, very often to sit, nursing his knee and looking out 
upon the scene that was not uninspiring. In one direc- 
tion could be seen the mountains of Maine, and in the 
other, the high ranges in Vermont ; a broad river flowed 
through the valley just beneath him, and a sprawling 
brook emptying into it came down from the hills near. 
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descriptions, they contained a likeness of all these. I) 
know, in reading in after-days these latter-named works, 
I have come across something that flashed po: me as 
not being presented to me for the first time, aud in each 
instance my memory has carried me buck to what my 
grandmother told me of the Webster books. 

It is said that all children ure rich in imagination or 
fancy. This seems to have been particularly the case 
with Mr. Webster. Toys for children in his childhood 
and in his sphere of life were practically unknown. 
Little fingers with corn-cobs or kernels of corn or chips 
were quite as happy and content, if not more so, than 
they are now with costly playthings for their amusement. 
Young Daniel didn’t need even these. On the bare floor, 
oz in the wood-shed or barn, he would set out his games 


Vvaas 29 Uhougit of in these meditative moods no one 
will ever be able to tell. It is pleasant to be able to im- 
agine that he caught glimpses of the great future that was 
in store for him. 

Sometimes Daniel permitted my grandmother and his 
youngest sister, Sally, her playmate, to be his compan- 
ions there with him, and he would ‘‘ unload ” himself. 
There was never any misunderstanding him when he 
talked. He always spoke slowly, and with a grammatical 
precision and accuracy that belonged to him from the 
time that he conld speak at all. He never had any of 


; that peculiar and unpleasant New England twang to his 


accent and pronunciation, that, accustomed to in youth, 
will be assumed again in old age, no matter under what 
circumstances youth and middle life may be passed. 
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Tie told stories and repeated poetry to his little listen- 
ers until he was tired, rather than they. 

To two of these I have listened, repeated by my grand- 
mother time and time again, asking at each repetition 
to hear them once more. One of them was a story about a 
king who lost his kingdom in a very mysterious manner— 
so mysterious, that, as I have contemplated it, it made me 
giddy to try and make it fit with the ordinary course of 
events. Ho was riding in the forest with his courtiers, 
when he suddenly lost or dropped his kingdom, as he 
would lose or drop 
Lis sword or gloves 
or hat. The rest of 
his life was spent 
im trying to find it, 
and the story was 
made up of his 
alventures in that 
crest. In all of my 
rnbsequent read- 
ing, I never came 
a-ross a story at all 
like it, and have 
eoneluded that 
Webster must have 
invented it. 

Another was a 
dialogue or an ar- 
pument that Death 
had with a lady, or 
what Death said to 
a lady. It was a 
quaint, old-fashion- 
el piece of rhyme, 
with a number of 
verses, and I have 
sometimes thought 
I would give my 
best tooth if I had 
only copied them 
down as my grand- 
mother repeated 
them. I can recall 
only one couplet, 
but am not at all 
sure that it is ac- 
curate. This is it: 
“Fair lady, lay your 

costly robes aside; 


No longer may you 
glory in your pride.” 


In this corner of 
the fence, on the 
stone - heap, was a 
favorite spot for 
Webster to sit on 
the approach of a thunder-storm. It had a clear western 
outlook, and the thunder-storms, which were by no means 
iafrequent in that hilly region, invariably came from the 
west. He would watch, with apparently intense delight, 
the piling up of the clouds, and more than once was 
deluged before he could escape into the house. His 
mother called to him once, when she saw a particularly 
fieree storm approaching. He came, but reluctantly, 
and to her inquiry as to ‘‘ What in the world he was 
doing out there at such a time ?” the child solemnly 
replied: ‘‘I have been watching God painting pictures 
of the houses where He lives !’ 


THE NATIONAL MONUMENT TO THE FOREFATHERS, DESIGNED BY 
HAMMATT BILLINGS, 
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Some one should have told him that they were only in 
water-colors, and so not very permanent. 

There comes into the lives of these children, according 
to my memory, a very curious sort of character, of whom 
I could never get any very definite idea, and whose very 
existence I sometimes doubted. Whether his name was 
Learned or Wise, or whether he was such in his charac- 
ter, for he was named to me as all three, it was impossi- 
ble for me to tell, He seemed to know everything abou’ 
everything, and yet couldn’t read, Dan’l frequently leav- 
ing all his little 
playmates, will- 
ingly and even 
gladly, to read a 
newspaper or book 
forhim. My grand- 
mother stood in a 
certain awe, or 
dread, or positive 
fear, of him. Somc- 
times he had only 
one leg, then but 
one arm, then only 
one eye, and some- 
times he was an old 
soldier, then an old 
sailor. I don’t 
know whether all 
of these embellish- 
ments were added 
by my grandmother 
for my perplexity 
or delectation, or 
because she had 
some prejudico 
against this stran- 
ger for robbing her 
of her companion, 
but he was always 
hobbling in with 
some improbable 
tale of some far- 
away country or 
impossible man, cr 
catching Dan’l in 
his arms like a 
malignant fairy and 
carrying him away 
into the woods, or 
to the banks of the 
river or creek to 
“set aline,’’ or 
waste the whole day 
in fishing. 

From this chap 
probably came the 
themes and ground- 
work of the stories that Dan’l told, and especially one 
that he was always lugging into the tales he invented or 
repeated, of a purse or pocket-book that, no matter how 
much or how often the owner went to it for supplies, 
always remained chock-full. It was an idea that, in the 
impecunions character of the Webster family, appealed 
very strongly to the lad’s heart. 

It was a particularly happy household in which Daniel 
Webster was reared ; 2 home to which relatives, friends 
and neighbors always liked to come. It was known and 
said that Abigail Webster, the mother, never uttered a 
harsh word to the children, whether her own, or those 
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she found there when she came, and that Ebenezer never 
found it necessary to correct them in any way. This was 
brought very clearly to my memory when I once saw a 
letter written by Mr. Webster, in which occurs the ex- 
pression : ‘‘ Dear, dear kindred blood, howI love you 
all!’ He must have had in his mind that home of his 
childhood and youth, when all his brothers and sisters 
were living and abont the hearth over which never, in 
liis recollection, before his father died, did a shadow of 
any kind fall. Ebenezer could hardly be called even a 
well-to-do farmer, but there was always an atmosphere 
of plenty and content about his premises that was a silent 
welcome to all who crossed his threshold. 

Mr. Webster attained his growth early. He could 
hardly have been fifteen years of age when he had sprung 
fully to the stature of his manhood, just a little taller 
than his father, and the same height as his elder brother 
Ezekiel. He had always been a puny, sickly child, and 
the prophecies of all the old women of the neighborhood 
that ‘Abigail Webster would never be able to raise 
Dan’l” seemed to be about fulfilled when he was a little 
more than twelve years of age. He was brought down 
by a fever that his mother always thought was contracted 
by getting ‘‘ soaking wet” one day, when he was trying 
to ‘‘ help” down at the saw-mill. His life was despaired 
of, giving an indication of a double blow, for the family 
had just buried one of the elder sons, almost arrived at 
manhood. About the only remedy given the suffering 
boy was a drink called ‘‘ boneset-tea,” made I know not 
h w. Whether it was this, or the inherited vitality of 
the child, or that his mother held him in her arms day 
after day and night after night, he lingered for three or 
four weeks, and then suddenly and rapidly began to get 
well. His health restored, he commenced to grow, and 
finished that necessary part of his physical existence in a 
little more than three years. 

He was long and slender at this period of his life, and 
might have stood as a model for the typical Yankee, ex- 
cept for his dark complexion. His mother, once, at a 
meeting, attracted the attention of her friends by the ex- 
pression on her face as she watched him rise from his 
seat. There was a half-amused, half-anxious look in her 
eyes, as though she only at that moment appreciated 
how tall he was, or was fearing that he was never going 
to cease undoubling himself or rising. 

Mr. Webster had the reputation, in later life, of having 
no knowledge of the value of money, of being improvi- 
dent, imprudent and a spendthrift. I cannot make it 
out how this can be so, for the habits acquired in.early 
youth are those the most likely to become fixed in man- 
hood. At the height of his fame he made money easily 
and in large sums, and spent it freely, but I venture the 
opinion that he kept an accurate account of his income 
and outgoes, and knew his-financial situation to a penny. 

As a boy, he was accustomed to poverty, if not to want, 
and if he had anything beyond the barest necessities, he 
must work for it, and save from the slowest coming of 
slow pennies and sixpences. A boy who hoarded, as he 
- did, in one or two instances I know of, to possess him- 
self of a coveted book or a fish-line and pole, it seems to 
me, in after-life, could not be very careless of his dollars. 

He knew of, and in fact originated, the effort that was 
being made by his father and mother to provide for Eze- 
kiel’s education, and his savings and assistance were 
eagerly given for the sake of the elder brother whom he 
and they ali loved so well. To what specific depriva- 
tions he accustomed himself, although tley were cer- 
tainly made, no one knew, for he never complained or 
grumbled about them. 
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With all these dim and somewhat desultory recollec- 
tions of Mr. Webster, there is connected in my mind a 
curious mystery or uncertainty that does not, however, 
interfere with their interest to me. In the after-splendor 
—and it is no misuse of English to call it so—of his ca- 
reer, there was never, to my knowledge, the slightest 
communication between him and my grandmother, or 
any of her family. I never thought of it at the time, 
for I was too young to consider the matter, as I was too 
young to make note of any of the mulitude of incidents 
and sayings of his that she told me. 

There are several ways of accounting for this cireum- 
stance, if it needs to be accounted for, for Mr. Web- 
ster’s love of kindred was too well-known to fear that 
any claim upon him founded upon it would have been 
neglected or lightly regarded. 

Soon after he was sent away, or went away, to school, 
my grandmother’s father moved with his family to the 
City of Hudson, in this State, where, for a short time, he 
carried on business as a merchant. There, through no 
fault, but perhaps from misjudgment or miscalculation, 
of his own, he met with financial disaster. In those 
days, such ‘‘ accidents” in business were looked upon 
by the community not as leniently or forgivingly as now, 
but as savoring somewhat of disgrace, if not criminality. 
My great-grandfather, after settling up as well as he 
could, made one more plunge into ‘the west,” and 
halted at Harpersfield, Delaware County, N. Y., where, 
in a few years more, he died. Here, too, in her eight- 
eenth year, the last year of the eighteenth century, my 
grandmother married, and made another plunge into the 
‘‘western wilderness,” settling in Otsego County, in the 
Valley of the Susquehanna, where she passed the remain- 
der of her life, raising a family of eight stalwart sons and 
two daughters. Like the great majority of Otsego County 
men, these boys were large, tall, fine-looking specimens 
of humanity. Stand them one on top of the other, and 
the top of the head of the topmost would have been a 
trifle over forty-eight feet from the ground! A tall col- 
umn of sons, nearly fifty feet in height ! 

They all had Webster blood in their veins. 

In those days, Harpersfield, Delaware County, in the 
matter of communication with Salisbury, N. H., was as 
far removed as New York city is now from Alaska. To 
travel between the two places was an exceedingly slow 
and tedious process, and occupied as much time as we 
now take from New York to San Francisco. 

Ties of consanguinity, not very close in their nature, 
and never held very tightly together, could easily have 
been obliterated when loosened for years by such cir- 
cumstances, and a family disturbance or misunderstand- 
ing might never have been healed or smoothed over. 

Politics, too, in that age, ruder, bitterer and more per- 
sonal than they are in these days, however much we may 
bemoan the fierce partisanship of our own times, might 
have interfered, as they often did interfere, with the relar 
tions of friends and even close relatives, and helped to 
skut off all communication. Mr. Webster’s family were 
all pronounced Federalists, and afterwards:'Whigs. My 
grandmother married into a family of the most uncom- 
promising Democrats, and her numerous progeny, count- 
ing a good many votes now, are all of the same ancient 
household of faith. 

Still another reason, or more likely, a dream. The 
children of first cousins are not so very close in consan- 
guinity. Even own cousins sometimes marry. I don’t 
know—I cannot tell It is only, as J have said, a 
dream, that has often floated in my mind, with no more 
actual basis in fact than other dreams lave. There is 
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one intimation alone for it. You should have neard my 
grandmother, as I have, pronounce the name of Daniel 
Webster, with a lingering tenderness on the final liquid 
of the first term thereof. Mr. Webster, boy and man, was 
always, to all women whom he met, genial, attractive, fas- 
cinating. But, then, my grandmother was also a very 
proud woman. 


e 
THE WAITER CONFERS A TITLE. 

An American visiting English “Jubs (says Marshall P. 
Wilder, in his book, ‘‘The Peopse 1’ve Smiled With”’) is 
sure to be surprised at the number vf titles he hears. Be- 
sides the nobility, nearly every one seems to have a special 
handle to his name. Colonels are not quite as numerous 
as in Kentucky or Georgia, but for captains and majors 
we can’t hold a candle to them. But it was reserved for 
me, an American, to ‘‘knock them ont” on rank in a 
most unexpected manner. An old waiter—an ex-soldier 
—at the Savage called me Marshall several times one 
evening, and was reprimanded by one of the members 
for addressing a guest by his first name. ‘‘ His name!” 
exclaimed the old fellow, looking astonished—and then, 
turning, said: ‘* Why, your honor, I thought Marshall 
his rank !” General Grant prophesied that I should be 
a general, but the old waiter went him one better, and 
the title stuck to me for awhile, too. 


THE BHILS AND THEIR COUNTRY. 

Tue Bhils are an aboriginal tribe of Central India, liv- 
ing in the jungle and rough country around the Vindhya 
Mountains. Sir Lepel Griffin says that for eight years 
he presided over the province which includes the Bhil 
country, and Ire had ample opportunity in that time of 
studying the habits and language of this interesting peo- 
ple. The people themselves claim that they represent the 
aboriginal races of India who were forced to retire before 
the Aryan conquerors. Through their country flows the 


sacred Nerbudda River, with all its Hindoo shrines. The | 


Bhils, however, seem to care very little for the Hindoo 
deities ; they have been forced by the Hindoos, who treat 
them with profound scorn and contempt, to give a sort 
of half-hearted acceptance of the chief Hindoo deities, 
but in fact they never worship the gods of their superi- 
ors. In one respect, however, they agree with the Hin- 
doos, and that is in regarding the Nerbudda with feelings 
of terror and veneration. From the earliest days of the 
Aryan conquest of India, the Bhils have been looked on 
as wild animals, deserving of no protection or kindness. 
In a few States, such as Barwani and Rajpur, they were 
s0 numerous that their conquerors found it more profit- 
able to tolerate them, keeping them, however, at the 
same time, in the most abject poverty and subjection. 
Since the advent of the British Government, the condi- 
tion of these simple and harmless people has much im- 
proved, so that the poor Bhils are gradually becoming 
less and less savage. Their knowledge of wood-craft, and 
of the habits of birds and beasts, makes them invaluable 
to English officers. Unlike the orthodox Hindoo, the 
Bhil has always eaten the flesh of the cow and the buf- 
falo, and other abhorred animals. In fact, he eats every 
wild animal except the monkey, which is universally 
worshiped in the form of tle forest god Hanumén. The 
tiger is held in great respect, and the people are very un- 
willing to kill it, unless it is a man-eater. Ifa beast has 
thus become obnoxious, a trial is held with religious 
rites, and if the animal is found guilty, sentence is passed 
upon him, he is pursued, killed, and hung up on a tree 


over the main road as a warning to all evil-doers of | is 
species. It is very curious, and shows the antiquity of 
this race, that at the coronation of the highest Rajput 
chiefs, in States where the Bhils live, the sacred mark of 
kingship is impressed on the forehead of the new chief 
by the head of the Bhil family to which this hereditary 
privilege belongs, and the Bhils do not regard him as 
their king till this ceremony is performed. The Bhis 
are noted for their endurance, for their capacity of living 
where others would starve, and indifference to the great- 
est changes of temperature. Not even to save his life 
will a Bhil tell a falsehood. Their most solemn oath is 
by the dog, their most valuable companion in the chase. 
They are gay, and of a light-hearted disposition, ard 
take every opportunity of having a feasé and a drinkins- 
bout. Their drink is made from the mowra, a tree which 
abounds in Central India, the white flowers of which. 
when pounded and mixed with grain, form a palatable 
food, and when distilled by a simple process produce a 
highly intoxicating spirit. Their priests are not of any 
particular caste, but the office is an hereditary one. 

The deities most generally worshiped are the ordinary 
Vedic deities of water, fire and the heavens, and each 
village has its presiding deity, who is a different persor:- 
age in each village. Like Hindoos they burn their dea’, 
except unmarried children of both sexes, who are buried, 
as also those who die from small-pox. In case of chole a 
they also bury the dead, believing that the smoke from 
the pyre disseminates the disease. The dead are wor- 
shiped and propitiated by offerings ; tree-worship is u:- 
usual ; witchcraft and omens are implicitly believed in; 
charms of various kinds are universally used. 
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‘“We are promised,” writes James Payn, ‘‘the auto 
biography of a young gentleman which is said to le 
entitled, ‘How I Got Through £300,000 in Eighteen 
Months.’ This is certainly quick work, but it does uct 
beat the record. Compared with the good old times 
when £40,000 used to change hands in St. James Strect 
in a single night, £16,000 a month is a slow rate of pe- 
euniary phlebotomy. Still, if speed in expenditure is a 
virtue, the operation must be allowed to be creditable. 
The cynic, indeed, may say, ‘If this gentleman would 
tell us low to acquire £300,000 in eighteen months, in- 
stead of losing it, it would be more to the purpose ;’ but 
that achievement has also been accomplished before 
now. I suppose there is some sense of exaltation in 
having made one’s mark in the world in any line, even 
if it is only in having proved oneself to be a bigger fool 
than one’s neighbors ; and from the immense satisfaction 
people seem to derive from letting you know they have 
once seen better days, there is probably a pleasure in the 
reflection that one has got through ‘a pot of money.’ 
What the poet says of love may be true of play: ’tis bet- 
ter to have played and lost than never to have played it 
all ; but so far as moderate stakes are concerned (whi-h 
is my only experience of the matter), I confess I prefer to 
win. How the coming author got through his money is, 
of course, a secret to be revealed ; but there are a good 
many ways—and quick ways, too—of doing it. A prom- 
ising young statesman, who made many experiments in 
this science, has left on record what /e considered to be the 
quickest way. He had kept race-horses, and everything 
else (except, by the by, his terms at Lincoln’s Inn, abou: 
which there was a pretty story), but he came to the con- 
clusion that keeping a newspaper which coulin’t kee, 
itself was the best recipe.” 
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IN THE LATIN QUARTER, PARIS, 


By MINNIE B. GoopMAN. 


Tue early twilight falls, while yet unfading 

Yon vivid sunset belts the heavens deep; 
Dut eastward, all the city’s heart invading, 

The purple shadows of the evening creep. 
On high, like some huge landmark of old story, 

The Are against the broad light stands revealed— 
A light that touches with a gentler glory 

The spires of Sainte-Clothilde. 


Nearer, the home of Miirger’s fame and sorrow, 
The walls that hold the memory of Voltaire — 


The Quarter, throbbing still with hearts that borrow 
Hopes from the dead to gild a future fair— 
Not now the scene inspires the old emotion 
That oft has thrilled me when the day was done: 
My thoughts are following, down the shining ocean, 
The pathway of the sun, 


To-morrow, o’er the eastern ramparts breaking, 
The morning’s light will laugh this spell away; 
Come then the eager strifo, the reawaking— 
But let me dream of home and loyo to-day! 
To thy rich, haunted dusk, divinest even, 
Ambition, hope, despair itself, must yield. 
A prayer ascends —oh, point its way to heaven, 
, Dear spires of Sainte-Clothilde! 


THE RUBY BRACELET. 


“WITH A LAUGH, JEANNE DASHED DOWN UPON HIM ALL THE ROSES THAT HER WHITE HANDS HELD.” . .. 
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“DU BARRY 


FLUNG HERSELF UPON HER KNEES BEFORE HER FORMER LOVER.” 


THE RUBY BRACELET. 


By Erra W. PIERCE. 


More than a hundred years ago, in a secluded street 
of Old Paris, a young girl was dawdling through a walled 
garden, with her hands full of half-blown roses, and a 
bored, unhappy look upon her face.” 

**Ciel !” she murmured ; ‘‘life is dull here! Old Su- 
zette is as stupid as acarp; the petite house is like a 
tomb; my uncle, the abbé, does nothing but scold— 
scold! If I had the wings of Suzette’s pigeons, I would 
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fly away from it all, out into the great wide, beautiful 
world.” 

It was a June morning. The yellow sunshine poured 
down into the garden, the sky was blue above the house- 
tops. A smell of sweet herbs filled the air. The high 
wall which arose betwixt the girl’s vision and the street 
was much gnawed by time. Deep crevices, green with 
moss and sprouting plants, gaped in its stones. Jeanne 
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Vaubernier, whose heart was indeed with the world and 
the things thereof, stopped suddenly in her walk, in- 
serted a small, high-heeled shoe in one of these fissures, 
and climbing nimbly to the top of the wall, looked over 
into the street. 

It was narrow and dirty, like all the streets of Paris at 
that day, when pedestrians walked abroad at the peril of 
life and limb—when the chariots of the great, and the 
one- horse cabriolets much affected by young men of 
fashion, were recklessly driven with small regard to those 
who fared afoot. Eagerly Jeanne gazed up and down. 
Mon Dieu! was nothing moving in the Rue du Bac 
upon this heavenly morning ? Yes, two of old Suzette’s 
pigeons were picking kernels of grain from the gutter, 
and lo! as she looked again, at the far end of the street 
a man turned from a dark archway and advanced toward 
her along the pavement, with the firm elastic step of 
youth and strength. 

He was of singularly elegant and distinguished pres- 
ence. He wore the short sword and three-cornered hat 
of the period. His coat glittered with gold embroidery, 
his ruffles were of the finset lace. Tall and symmetrical 
in figure, with profound dark eyes, and rich dark hair, 
carefully combed and powdered, Jeanne’s foolish pulses 
began to leap as he approached the wall. She measured 
him with a soft, coquettish glance, and a demon of mis- 
chief entered her heart. A blush-rose whizzed through 
the air and struck the young gallant’s sword-hilt, another 
his cocked hat. He looked up, and saw over the old 
wall an arch face, like Psyche’s own, all dimples and daz- 
zling fairness, and with shining clusters of brown curls 
dropping away on either side. He stopped short. 

‘*Morbleu!” he cried. ‘‘ How lovely !” 

With a laugh, Jeanne dashed down upon him all the 
roses that her white hands held—a perfect shower of 
pink, odorous bloom; then she sprang down from her 
perch, and ran off through the garden. 

“He is certainly a gallant of the court,” she mur- 
mured, her heart fluttering like a bird under the lace 
and muslin of her bodice. ‘*‘Oh, what bliss to go to 
court—to see the King, the nobles, the great dames ! 
Alas ! there is nothing for me but this stupid house, and 
old Suzette, and my uncle, the cross abbé.” 

She sat down on a mossy stone under some plum-trees, 
and thought of the man with the handsome face and the 
embroidered coat. She smiled and blushed and sighed, 
as she recalled the admiration in his uplifted eyes. 
Who was he ? Would she ever see him again? Jeanne 
was barely fifteen, and had just been released from the 
Convent of Sainte-Anne. Her uncle, Abbé Gomart, of 
the Order of the Récollets, had sought to persuade her 
that a religious life was good for young and beautiful 
girls without fortune ; but Jeanne’s thoughts and desires 
being purely mundane—she laughed in the face of the 
austere man. 

“‘T will never be a nun, uncle!” she said; so he had 
consigned her to the care of Dame Suzette, who was both 
old and deaf, and whose authority the gay young creature 
continually set at naught. 

That day the abbé came to dine with his niece. He 
was lean, gray, melancholy. For years he had held the 
office of confessor to condemned criminals, and the scenes 
that he witnessed at a time when capital punishment was 
conducted with infernal tortures had whitened the head 
of the kindly priest, and left deep lines in his cadaverous 
face. 

The table was laid in a little room looking out on the 
garden. There was a mackerel on the board, a pigeon, 
fresh eggs and asparagus, but the abbé did not eat. 


“*You look ill to-day, uncle,” said Jeanne; ‘‘you have 
been at another of those dreadful executions, maybe.” 

“Yes,” he sighed. ‘ Yesterday a poor man was broken 
on the wheel in the Place de Gréve—would God the Pzr- 
liament of Paris would do away with these tortures! I 
stood by his side till my strength failed—then I fainted. 
I groy old, my child, and my heart is not as firm as it 
once was. Sanson, the good executioner, took me to his 
own house, and kept me there till I recovered.” 

“‘The good executioner ?” screamed Jeanne. 

“Ay,” replied the abbé; ‘‘in spite of his profession, 
Sanson is a kindly man. It is our sad fate to be often 
associated together. Once every week I dine at his 
table. He is well-learned in surgery and medicine, and 
he gives largely to the poor.” 

Jeanne stared aghast. 

‘* How can you sit at the table of a man who strikes off 
heads and puts people to torture ?—how can you breathe 
the air of his house, uncle? There is no wretch in Paris 
so low that he does not look with horror on Sanson.” 

“True,” sighed the abbé; ‘‘ nevertheless, one should 
not blame him, but the laws that he executes.” 

After a few moments he began to speak of something 
else. 

‘“‘The world is wicked, Jeanne, and a young creature 
like yourself should be early provided with a natural 
protector. Suzette complains that you are altogether un- 
manageable. My child, I have found a husband for you 
—a worthy man—Monsieur Mathurin, the notary in the 
Rue Saint-Jean.” 

Jeanne uttered a cry. 

‘‘Monsieur Mathurin! why, he is ugly and old—as 
ugly, as old as yourself, uncle! Marry him! Never! 
A notary —bah! I have set my mind upon something 
better—I mean to be a grand lady, and go to court !” 

The old priest grew pale. 

** Foolish child,” he cried, ‘‘ who but Satan puts such 
thoughts in your head? You have no fortune, no rela- 
tives, to lift you to a higher estate. Iam poor, and with- 
out influence——” 

“You forget that I have beauty, which is best of all!” 
interrupted the girl ; and she sprang up from the table, 
and ran away into the garden, leaving the abbé deeply 
grieved and perplexed. , 

Long after he had departed from the Rue du Bac, 
Jeanne sat on the mossy stone under the plum -trees, 
thinking her own thoughts. The twilight shadows were 
beginning to gather, when she suddenly heard a step in 
the grass, a deep sigh. She started and looked. The 
handsome gallant of the morning was standing by her 
side, his eyes shining upon her through the dusk. 

‘* Mademoiselle Vaubernier,” he began, ‘‘I have come 
to thank you for your roses.” 

‘““You know me ?” she answered, amazed. 
me by my name ?” 

He smiled. 

‘‘The fame of your beauty reached my ears weeks ago; 
suffer me now to pay homage to it !’’— and he fell upon 
his knees before her. 

‘*Ah, monsieur, who are you ?” she cried. \ 

“‘T am the Chevalier de Longval, a servant of His 
Majesty the King !” 

Jeanne nearly fainted with ecstasy. Here, at last, was 
a wooer worthy of her—the court galiant of whom she 
had long dreamed ! 

‘©All this day,” he cried, ‘‘I have thought only of you; 
all this day your roses have lain upon my heart—see !” 
He opened his embroidered vest, and showed her the 
flowers, crushed against his fine lace ruffles. ‘‘ Now, 


‘You call 
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mademoiselle, I implore you to accept and wear a gift 
from me, as a token that Iam not altogether abhorrent 
to you.” 

He clasped upon her round, milky arm a bracelet, in 
the form of a serpent—its golden scales shimmering with 
rubies—two of the same gems, large and red as drops of 
blood, set for eyes, Jeanne, who was passionately fond | 
of ornaments, looked at the trinket with undisguised de- 
light. 

‘‘Ah, monsieur,” she murmured, ‘‘ nobody ever before 
spoke to me like this— nobody ever before offered me 
jewels. Yes, I will wear it always for your sake!” 

+ * * * * * 

Dame Suzette, as has been said, was deaf and old. The 
Abbé Gomart came but seldom to the house in the Rue 
du Bac. Neither dreamed of the love affair that was rap- 
idly progressing in the silence and secrecy of the walled 
garden, : 

Night after night the Chevalier de Longval scaled the 
old wall, and found waiting under the plum-trees a lovely, 
wistful face, and two soft, violet eyes kindling with the 
first passion of youth. Night after night the young pair 
walked the dewy paths, unseen, undisturbed. Only the 
stars and the roses, and the tiny forget-me-nots in the 
grass, witnessed their kisses, heard their sighs. Both 
were young, ardent, happy. Neither had ever before 
known that passion which rules, and sometimes destroys, 
men. 

Jeanne wore the ruby bracelet on her white arm, con- 
cealed under her lace sleeve, and in her heart the pro- 
found eyes and handsome dark face of this—her first 
lover. 

One unlucky night the Abbé Gomart came to sup at 
Dame Suzette’s house, but found no Jeanne. 

‘Doubtless she is mooning up and down the garden,” 
grumbled Suzette. ‘‘She is always there of late—only 
the good Lord knows what it means !” 

The abbé gathered up his black robe, and sallied forth 
in the dew and damp to find his niece. 

A full moon was in the sky; the shadow of the plum- 
trees stretched dark on the green turf. In a dim path 
beneath the wall he espied a white gown gleaming — 
Jeanne ; but she was not alone. Her head rested on 
the shoulder of the Chevalier de Longval, his arm en- 
circled her waist, his voice was murmuring in her ear 
such words as lovers know. Neither saw nor heard the 


abbé till he laid his trembling hand on the arm of the 
enamored gallant. 

‘Mon Dieu!” said the chevalier. 

‘Saints in heaven !” gasped the poor priest. ‘‘ Jeanne, 
my poor little Jeanne, is this man your lover ?” 

She flung back her willful head, and answered, ‘‘ Yes.” 

“Do you know who he is ?” 

“©The Chevalier de Longval, a servant of the King,” 
she answered, proudly. 

‘Ah, poor child,” cried the abbé, ‘‘ who has deceived 
you like this? The Chevalier de Longval? No, but 
Charles Sanson, the executioner of Paris !” 

Then he turned to the chevalier. 

‘‘Sanson, my friend, how could you play this trick 
upon one near and dear to me ?” he said, sadly. 

‘You talked to me of her beauty,” answered Sanson, 
‘till Iwas mad to look upon it with my own eyes! There 
is noble blood in my veins, as you well know. I boast an 
ancestor who was a De Longval. Having won the heart of 
your niece by his name, let me hope that I may retain it 
as Sanson.” 

With o scream of horror Jeanne broke from her lover. 
The truth flashed upon her in a moment. She had heard 
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the abbé say that the executioner of Paris was allowed to | 
dress as a nobleman—that he was sometimes ordered to 
appear at executions in full court costume—that his in- 
come was large, his education that of a gentleman. Of 
elegant and refined appearance, he had come from his 
burnings and torturings, from the question ordinaire and 
the question extraordinaire—from the wheel and the gib- 
bet —to woo her in that old garden! His kisses still 
burned her lips, she still felt the pressure of his arms 
around her. : 

“ Monster!” she shrieked, and fell half fainting upon 
the bosom of the abbé. 

‘* Ah, mademoiselle,” pleaded Sanson, “ forgive the de- 
ception that I have practiced upon you—my temptation 
was great ; and consider that I can love as well as men of 
milder professions.” 

But with » gesture of fear and loathing she waved him 
away. 

‘*T abhor you !” she cried. 
your face more !” 

Sanson stood pale. and overwhelmed. 

“You will never see my face more ?” he murmured. 
‘*Ah, you are very cruel, mademoiselle ! Something tells 
me that some day we shall surely meet again !” 

‘‘ Never ! never !” she repeated. 

With a reproachful look, he bowed low and started for 
the gate in the wall. She buried her face for a moment 
on the abbé’s shoulder. When she looked up, only the 
old priezt stood with her under the plum-trees, in the 


Summer moonlight. 
* * * * * * 


‘* Never, neverewill I see 


Years passed away. 

The little house in the Rue du Bac had been torn 
down. Both the Abbé Gomart and old Suzette were 
dead, and Jeanne Vaubernier, the lovely, the frivolous, 
was now Comtesse du Barry, favorite of that vile old king 
Louis XV., and in reality ruler of France. 

She who had longed in her youth to become a court 
lady now reigned supreme at Marly and Versailles, No- 
bility, ministry, clergy, philosophers, all bent the knee 
to this idol of a weak and dissolute King. She sat on his 
knee at councils of state—called him ‘‘ France” in the 
presence of his courtiers. The treasury was robbed for 
her sake. While the people died of hunger she heaped 
together enormous riches. 

Louis XV., most contemptible of monarchs, had no 
character to speak of. He was fond of tapestry - work 
and cooking. At Choisy he had a private kitchen fitted 
up for practice in the latter art. There he wore the 
jacket, apron and cap of a chef-de-cuisine, and prepared 
choice dishes to regale such boon companions as were 
permitted to share his orgies. 

After the death of poor Queen Marie Leczinska, who 
had never known how to reign, Jeanne du Barry ardently 
desired to become Queen of France—to play the same 
réle which the ‘“‘ Widow Scarron ” had played in the reign 
of the Grande Monarque. Louis XY. declared that he 
would have no ‘‘Dame de Maintenon” at his court; 
nevertheless, so great was his infatuation for Du Barry, 
that he was seriously contemplating marriage with her, 
when small-pox seized him, and he died at Versailles, to 
the great relief of the whole French nation. 

After the death of the King, Jeanne du Barry retired to 
the Abbaye of Pont-aux-dames. There she remained for 
a year and a half. Then she set up a little court of her 
own at Luciennes—a magnificent estate which Louis XY. 
had given her, on the borders of the Forest of Saint- 
Germain. 

The spot was near to Paris, yet secluded. Nothing 
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could surpass the beauty of the chiteau and gardens. 
Writers of the day call Luciennes a paradise. Gusta- 
vus ITT. of Sweden, and Joseph II. of Austria, visited Du 
Barry there. A circle of friends always surrounded her 
—lovers also, though her beauty was now on the wane. 

Foremost amongst her adorers was the Duc de Cossé- 
Brissac, Governor of Paris, and Colonel of the Cent- 
gardes du Roi. For ten years this man had paid the 
Comtesse du Barry a romantic worship, a passionate 
devotion, such as in old romance knights of chivalry 
were wont to render to the ladies of their choice. The 
list of Jeanne’s lovers, which begins with a public execu- 
tioner, ends with this splendid De Brissac. 


with a grave, high-bred face, he leaned against an open 
casement of the salon, taking snuff at intervals from a 
gold snuff-box. 

‘* Mon ami,” he said, ‘‘I foresee tribulation for the 
King, the Queen, and all who love royalty. I foresee 
tribulation for you. You must leave France at once, and 
fly to England !” 

‘‘You frighten me, duke!” she said. ‘‘ What will these 
mad people do ?” 

‘For one thing, they will cut off our heads,” he replied. 

“That would be awkward, indeed,” said Du Barry, 
trying to smile. ‘‘I can't afford to lose mine. My friend, 
I will go to England.” 


GENERAL VIEW OF THE CANTILEVER BRIDGE ACROSS THE HUDSON RIVER, AT POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y.—SEE PAGE 151. 


Stormy times were now gathering upon France. In the 
sky thunder muttered. Around the card-tables in the 
salon at Luciennes faces began to grow anxious and de- 
pressed. A terrible voice was abroad in the earth—the 
voice of the sovereign people, who hated favorites and 
openly talked of virtue. 

It was a dark, eerie night, wifh a mournful wind sigh- 
ing through the park at Luciennes. Clouds obscured 
the stars. On the long terraces the fountains dripped 
monotonously. Under the wax-lights in the main salon 
two persons stood talking in earnest voices—Jeanne du 
Barry and the Duc de Brissac. 

He was long past the prime of life, and she was no 
longer young, but neither time nor change could dimin- 
ish the fervor of his devotion. A tall, thin, elegant man, 


That very night she gathered her jewels and money, 
and, assisted by the duke, carried them forth into the 
dark park of Luciennes. Neither possessed a servant 
who could safely be trusted with the secret ; so the duke 
wielded a spade, and at the root of a great oak-tree dug, 
with his own delicate hands, a deep hole for the reception 
of the treasure. Du Barry held the lantern, which cast a 
wild, uncanny light upon the pair. The wind gibbered 
and screamed in the forest—a sinister darkness hung in 
the tree-tops. 

With the perspiration starting out on his forehead, the 
duke took the rolls of gold louis, and the metal caskets 
and inlaid jewel-boxes, and deposited them in the place 
he had made. Gifts of a king — necklaces, diadems, 
ropes of pearls, worn at countless /étes and court-balls— 
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into the dirt they were all tumbled, at last, and covered 
vp at the foot of that oak-tree, in the gloomy Luciennes 
park. ‘ 

When the duke flung down the spade his white hands 
were all -eddened and blistered with the unwonted work. 
Du Barry took them in her own—pressed them gratefully 
to her lips. 

“ How can I thank you ?’’she said. ‘Ah, my friend, I 


go away, but I shall return at a better day, and together | 
we will unearth that which we have here buried to- | 


night.” 

The following day she left Luciennes to the care of 
her servants, and journeyed to England. In London 
she wore mourning for Louis XVI., and kept up a lively 
correspondence with the Due de Brissac. She had left 
her wealth in France, and her heart was in it. In 1795 
she wrote to the duke : 


“JY am determined to return, to disinter my diamonds, and 
bring them to London. It is probable that I shall end my days 
in this dull England.” 


Disguised, and with only a maid to attend her, the 
comtesse crossed the Channel and hastily made her way 
to Luciennes. j 

De Brissac had been apprised of her coming, but he 
was not there to meet her. The Terror was at its height. 
A great nameless fear oppressed the comtesse. She paced 
her sion, with heart beating wildly, stopping now and 
then to look apprehensively out into the long and dim 
avenues for the approach of the last of her lovers. What 
meant this delay ? Never before had her faithful adorer 
failed to answer to her call. 

At last she sat down to supper alone, The long win- 
dows of the room opened on the still, dark park. In the 
midst of the meal the comtesse beard a terrific clamor. 
An immense crowd of men and women poured into the 
gardens, and leaped upon the long terraces, in an irrup- 
tion of brandished weapons, wild, threatening faces and 
red liberty-caps. All were howling in chorus : 


“Ah! ca ira, ca ira, ga ira! 
Les aristocrates A la lanterne! 


_ ira, ga ira, ¢a ira! 
s aristocrates on les pendra!” 


Ah! 


A pike was thrust through the open window, with the 
severed head of the Duc de Brissac on its point. The 
mob had killed him on his way to Luciennes, and brought 
this ghastly trophy to throw at the feet of the comtesse 
as she sat at meat. With a shriek of mortal terror, the 
unfortunate woman fell fainting to the floor. 

She was arrested that same hour, by the Revolutionary 
Committee, carried to Paris, and committed to the Con- 
eiergerie Prison. No time was lost in judging her. In 
the faint hope of escaping death, she confessed where she 
had hidden her money and jewels at Luciennes, and of- 
fered to give up to the nation all the wealth lavished upon 
her by Louis XV. Abjectly she pleaded for mercy. Her 
judges listened with cold contempt. She was sentenced 
to be exeeuted on the following morning. 

In the old Palais de Justice was a lofty dirk room, 
ealled the ‘‘ Hall of the Dead ”— for it served as an anti- 
ebamber to the guillotine. In reality, it was the parlor 
of the prison, and here preparations for executions were 
made, such as the cutting of hair, the binding of hands— 
the sad formalities preceding the ride to the scaffold. 
The prison-clocks were striking the hour of ten, when 
the Comtesse du Barry entered this sinister room. A 
man waited there to receive her. The two stood and 
stared at each other. 


After twenty long years, Jeanne Vaubernier again found 
herself face to face with her first lover. 

He no longer looked like a court gallant. He had 
grown old and grim. He wore a red cap and a dirty, 
faded carmagnole. Sanson, the executioner of the Ter- 
ror, was an appalling man, who made no comments, ex- 
pressed no opinions, but simply cut off heads from 
month’s end to month’s end, at the command of the 
Revolutionary Tribunal. Had he a heart like other men 
—feelings, sensibilities, thoughts? Nobody knew. He 
was as silent and forbidding as the awful machine over 
which he presided. 

With a wild shriek, Du Barry flung herself on her 
knees before her former lover. ‘ 

“You!” she cried ; ‘‘ oh, surely, you will not kill me !” 
Then she thrust out her white arms, and on one he saw 
the serpent bracelet, with the rubies in the scales—his 
love-gift to Jeanne Vaubernier, long years before, in the 
Rue du Bac. ‘‘A reprieve!” she moaned. ‘‘If you ever 
loved me, save me now—help me to gain a reprieve !” 

Did he remember the roses in the old garden, the 
sighs, the kisses under the plum - trees, the moon - lit 
nights, when he, young and ardent, wooed this beautiful 
woman ? A strange pallor overspread his stern face. 

“‘T have no power to save you, citoyenne,” he groaned. 
‘What am I but the servant of the nation ? What can I 
do but execute its laws ?” 

She pointed to the bracelet. 

“The past! Remember the past !” she wailed. 

He trembled, but did not answer. She tore the golden 
serpent from her wrist, and dashed it on the floor. 

“You, too, forsake me!” she cried. Then she sprang 
wildly to her feet. ‘* Where are the judges? I must see 
them again—I haye other things to confess !”” 

Citizens Denizot and Royer came forward, and bade 
her speak. She declared that she had concealed papers 
of great value at Luciennes; but her words were lost in 
bitter sobs. She was seeking only to gain time. Royer, 
who held the pen, kept saying, ‘‘Is that all ?” and bade 
her sign the proces-verdul. 

“No!” she cried, and pushed the paper away 

* Citoyenne,” said Denizot, ‘‘you must submit to your 
sentence, and by your courage in death make up for the 
ignominy of your past life !” 

Sanson seemed unable to approach the victim. He 
signed to an assistant, who attempted to cut her long 
brown hair. She resisted with all her might—there was 
also great difficulty in binding her hands. In the confu- 
sion, the bracelet, lying on the stone floor, was crushed 
under the feet of Sanson’s assistants, Nobody saw it— 
nobody picked it up. The scaled serpent, and all its 
rubies, beaten into a shapeless mass, vanished then and 
there, from mortal knowledge, in the ‘‘ Hall of the 
Dead.” 

A tremendous mob filled the streets of Paris, and 
crowded the quays, as the death-cart left the prison. 

Du Barry was dressed in white, and her face was paler 
than her gown. She had neither courage nor dignity. 
All the way to the scaffold, her shrieks and lamentations 
arose over the rumble of the tumbrel- wheels and the 
taunts of the crowd. 

‘‘Life ! life,” she screamed, ‘‘ that I may repent !—life 
for all the riches that I have given to the nation !” 

The multitude jeered and mocked, Again and again 
she turned to Sanson, who rode in the same cart, and 
begged for mercy. 

“You who loved me once—save me now!” she en- 
treated. ‘‘ You were my first lover—is it possible that 
I must die by your hand ?” 
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The procession reached the Place de Révolution. Here 
stood the guillotine. At sight of it the comtesse strug- 
gled wildly with the assistants, and several minutes 
elapsed before she could be carried bodily up to the 
platform. 

She was strapped to the weigh-plank. The iron-hearted 
Sanson, pale now as his victim, touched the spring. With 
a thump the blade fell, and the head of Jeanne Vauber- 
nier, Comtesse du Barry, for many years the actual sover- 
cign of France, fell into the basket. 


STRANGE MESMERIC PHENOMENON. 

Tue following strange mesmeric story appears in Luci- 
Jer, the magazine of the Theosophists, edited by H. P. 
Blavatsky : ‘‘I will tell you now a strange case. You 
remember, perhaps, that for over five years before my 
coming to meet you in Paris (1884) I suffered almost con- 
stantly from a violent pain in my right arm. Whether it 
was rheumatism, neuralgia or anything else, I do not 
know, but besides great physical pain, I felt my arm be- 
coming with every day more powerless, so that when 
rising from sleep I could hardly lift or even move it. 
This made me dread final paralysis. Then I went to 
Paris. You also remember the little old gentleman called 
ML. Evette, the mesmerizer, who tried to cure you by mag- 
netism, only without any results. It was you, I believe, 
who suggested that he should try to cure my arm of the 
pain I was suffermg from, and you will remember also 
that from the evening when he first tried a few passes 
from the right sh vulder downward I felt better. Then he 
visited us regularly every day for some time, and never 
failed_to mesmerize my arm. After five or six séances my 
arm was entirely cured, all pain had disappeared, its 
weakness also, to such an extent that my right arm sud- 
denly became stronger than my left one, which had never 
given me any trouble. Soon after we parted. I returned 
to Odessa, and neyer feeling any pain in that arm from 
that date to tunis New Year’s Day, ie., during four and 
a half years, I very soon lost every remembrance of my 
prst suffering. 

**But lo, and behold! On January Ist, 1889, I suddenly 
felt with dismay that my right arm was again paining 
me. At first I paid no great attention to it, thinking 
it would soon pass over. But the pain remained; my 
arm began once more to feel half-paralyzed, when finally 
I found it in just the same condition as it had been nearly 
five years before. Still, I hoped that it was but a slight 
cold which would disappear in time. It did not, how- 
ever, but became worse. My disillusion as to the potency 
of magnetism was a complete and very disagreeable one, 
ITassure you. I had labored under the impression that 
magnetism cured once for all, and found to my bitter 
regret that in my case it had lasted only four and a 
half years!... 

“Thus I went on suffering tiil the end of the month, 
when one fine day I received the January number of the 
Revue Spirite, which I go on subscribing for now, as I 
did before. I began to look it through, when suddenly, 
under the title of ‘‘ Obituary Notices,” my eye caught 


these lines : ‘Le 15 Janvier courant, on portait en terre | 


la dépouille mortelle de M. Henri Evette, magnétiseur 
puissant.” (On January 15th were buried the mortal re- 
mains of Mr. Henry Evette, a powerful mesmerizer.) I 
felt sorry for the good old man, evidently the same that 
we have known, when suddenly a thought struck me. 
January 15th new style, means with us January 3d in 
Russia. If he was buried on that date, then he must 


have died on January Ist, or thereabouts, since in France, 
as elsewhere, people are rarely buried before the third 
day after their death. He must have died, then, on New 
Year’s Day, precisely on that day when the long-forgotle t 
pain had returned into the arm he had so successfully 
cured some years before! What an extraordinary oceur- 
rence! I thought. Iwas thunderstruck, as it could never 
be a simple coincidence. How shall we explain this ? 
Would it not mean that the mesmeric passes had left in 
my arm some invisible particles of a curative fluid which 
had prevented the return of pain, and had been, in short, 
conducive to a healthy circulation in it, hence of a 
healthy state, so far? But that on the day of the mes- 
ma izer's death—who knows ? perhaps, at the very hour 
—these mysterious particles suddenly left me! Whither 
have they gone? Have they returned to him and their 
now lifeless sister-particles ? Have they run away like 
deserters, or simply disappeared because the vital power 
which had fixed them into my arm was broken? Who 
can tell? I would if I could have some experienced 
mesmerizer, or those who know all about it, answer mo 
and suggest an explanation. Does any one know of cases 
where the death of the mesmerizer causes the diseases 
cured by him to return in their former shape to the pa- 
tients who survive him, or whether it is an unheard-of 
case ? Is it a common law, or an exceptional event ? It 
does seem to me that this case with my arm is a very re- 
markable and suggestive one in the domain of magnetic 
cures,” 
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POUGHKEEPSIE BRIDGE. 
By ARTHUR V, ABBOT, 

To THE development of transportation facilities the 
Hudson River has shown itself both a friend and foe. In 
early colonial days the wide estuary attracted the Dutch 
navigators, and the present commercial position of New 
York is a monument to the foresight of the founders of 
New Amsterdam. Ever since the days of Hendrick Hud- 
son, the river’s smooth and placid flood has proved an 
inviting road for the internal commerce of the North-east 
States, and from early Spring until Jack Frost imposes an 
icy barrier, craft of all descriptions are constantly passing 
north and south, carrying into the country foreign sup- 
plies, and returning laden with domestic productions. 
With the development of the country the Hudson River 
was soon found to be but one link in a long chain of pos- 
sible inland navigation, needing but the completion of 
the Erie Canal to put this natural highway into direct 
communication with the system of great lakes, and ren- 
dering a trip by water from New York to future Chicago 
& possibility. Indeed, the elders of the present genera- 
tion doubtless remember when the then elegantly fitted 
‘‘packet boats” made regular trips with loads of pas- 
sengers, occupying nearly as many days between Buffalo 
and New York, vid Erie Canal, as the express train of the 
present consumes hours. The rapidly increasing settle- 
ment of the country, and the improvement and perfec- 
tion of railway transportation, have caused the slower 
methods of canal and river gradually to fall into disuse. 
The Pennsylvania coal-fields have appeared, and the ever- 
inventive mechanical Yankee having exhausted the water- 
power of New England, asks the Western miners to aid 
him in running his mills. 

There is no coal in New England, and hence all such 
supplies for this section of the country must be derived 
from importation. The river formerly so friendly, now 
stretches forth an opposing arm, saying to the railroad, 
‘*T am too broad to bridge, and too deep to tunnel ;' and 
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PROFILES OF THE POUGHKEEPSIE AND OTHER FAMOUS BRIDGES. 


go for many years engineers were feign to be 


content to deliver their car-loads of goods at 
tide-water in New York, there to be trans- 
shipped by vessel; or else send them to un- 
dergo a long and circuitous journey, and 
overcome the barrier of the river by going 
around it at Albany. 

From time to time many plans have been 
proposed for giving the railways some direct 
outlet, to relieve the immense amount of tra- 
vel between New England and the West, of 
the slow and expensive transshipment, or the 
equally tedious and costly détour around the 
sources of the Hudson. Even the settlers of 
New Amsterdam recognized the advantage of 
a bridge, and one of their engineers is ac- 
credited with the publication of a design for 
an immense wooden arch, intended to span 
the river at what is now about One Hundred 
and Twenty-fifth Street. But sharing the 
common fate of genius, these plans fell into 
oblivion, and no active measures were taken 
until within the last decade aud a half. 

Fifteen or twenty years ago, projects for 
affording some method of railway transporta- 
tion across the Hudson River were energetic- 
ally agitated. Many plans were suggested, 
among them a tunnel between New York 
and Jersey City ; a suspension-bridge over 
the river at Anthony’s Nose, and a truss- 
bridge at Poughkeepsie. Later, designs for a 
bridge across the river at Cornwall arose, and 
now one of our most prominent engineers has 
startled the professional world by seriously 
proposing a mammoth suspension-bridge rt 
Weehawken. 

Not only has the Hudson been a most 
stupendous physical barrier, taxing the high- 
est skill of modern engineering, but it has 
also interposed a legal obstacle very difficult 
to overcome, for traditions have elevated wa- 
terways to a sort of sacred pedestal, so that 
governments are exceedingly loath to grant 
concessions which shall interfere in the 
slightest with these natural highways. 

In 1871 the citizens of Poughkeepsie, aided 
by some of the more powerful railway in- 
fluences, succeeded in inducing the Legisla- 
ture of New York to grant a charter allowing 
the construction of a bridge over the Hud- 
son, to be located at Poughkeepsie. In this 
charter a limiting clause prohibited the loca- 
tion of any piers in the river itself. The 
highest engineering authorities were consult- 
ed, plan after plan was proposed, in the vain 
attempt to devise some method whereby the 
2,600 feet of clear span between the shores 
could be successfully and safely bridged. 
The best engineers, notwithstanding the suc- 
cesses of St. Louis, Cincinnati and Niagara, 
declared such a tremendous span impracti- 
cable, at least with present constructive facil- 
ities. In 1872 the projectors of the enterprise 
succeeded in convincing the legislators that 
the rights of those who wished to cross over 
the river were at least equal to those who de- 
sired to float down its current, and that it 
was feasible to locate four piers in the river 
on whose substantial shoulders 500-foot spans 


should rest without inter- 
fering with navigation. The 
plans for such a bridge were 
also submitted to the en- 
gineers of the United States 
Government, and were fully 
approved by them. 

These engineers called at- 
tention to the fact that the 
spaces between the piers 
were wider than many points 
along the navigable chan- 
nels of the Hudson itself, 
and more capacious than 
the entrances to several of 
our important harbors. 

The navigation on the 
Hudson River largely con- 
sists in tows of canal-boats, 
some seventy or eighty of 
these being united in im- 
mense masses 150 feet wide 
and 700 or 800 feet in 
length, propelled by pow- 
erful tug-boats. The value 
of these unwieldy masses 
amounts to hundreds of 
thousands of dollars; and 
from their construction it 
is obvious that of all crafts 


they must be the most difficult to handle. 
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After the revision of the 
charter in 1872, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad subscribed a 
large amount of money to- 
ward the construction of the 
bridge. A company was 
organized, and its imme- 
diate completion seemed to 
be assured. The charter re- 
quired that work should be 
commenced before the Ist 
of January, 1874. So, in 
December, 1873, a part of 
the foundation of a pier was 
built on Reynolds Hill, near 
the site of the east ancuor- 
age of the present bridge, 
and on the 17th of that 
month the corner-stone was 
laid, with appropriate Ma- 
sonic celebrations and gen- 
eral rejoicings. The well- 
remembered depressiou that 
then existed in the financial 
world rendered it impos- 
sible to secure the requisite 
capital, and for two years 
the enterprise lay dormant. 

In 1876 a contract was ex- 
ecuted with the American 


Yet actual | Bridge Company; elaborate plans were made; a design 


observation during the construction of the bridge proved | on the truss plan was adopted, and work upon the river 
that three such tows could pass abreast between the | piers commenced. The first pier from the west shore 


piers without the slightest inconvenience. 


| was constructed to a height of twenty feet above the 
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water-line ; the next pier was completed to one foot above 
high water, and a third foundation commenced, when 
the suspension of the company, in 1878, caused a cessa- 
tion of construction. From that time, for a period of 
eight years, nothing additional was done but to keep the 
charter alive by obtaining grants of extension from the 
Legislature. In 1886 an association of gentleman, form- 
ing the Manhattan Bridge Company, revived the enter- 
prise. From the assignees of the American Bridge Com- 
pany they secured the former riglits and privileges, and 
entered into a contract with the Union Bridge Company 
for the entire completion of the structure. 

During the eight years of quiescence so much prog- 
ress and improvement had been made in the art of bridge- 
building, that it was deemed advisable to remodel the 
plans entirely. The original design called for a rectan- 
gular truss, supported by stone towers. The success of 
the cantilever bridge at Niagara, and the improvements 
in the manufacture of steel, rendered it possible to plan 
the bridge so as to embrace the cantilever principle, sub- 
stituting steel for iron and stone, thus effecting a large 
saving in weight and cost of construction. As soon as 
the new designs for the bridge had been adopted it was 
necessary to secure an accurate location and profile of the 
river, before shop-work on the structure could be com- 
menced. 

The completion of the West Shore Railroad afforded to 
the engineers an excellent opportunity for the accurate 
measurement of the base-line necessary to. the triangula- 
tion surveys required to determine the distance across 
the river. An appropriate level section of the West Shore 
road-bed was selected, a little over a mile long, and two 
base-lines carefully laid out by driving heavy wooden 
plugs solidly into the earth, and measuring the distances 
between the tops of these pegs with a tightly stretched 
steel ribbon. Each base-line was about half a mile in 
length, and the angles between the extremities of these 
lines and a point on the other shore were measured with 
the greatest care. Such was the skill exercised in this 
survey, that the three measurements made gave as results 
2,608 feet 9 3-8 inches, 2,608 feet 8 3-16 inches, 2,608 
feet 7 15-16 inches as the distance across the river, show- 
ing a variation between the surveys of only 1 7-16 inches 
in a distance of balfa mile. A subsequent measurement 
on the ice gave the distance across the river as 2,608 feet 
9 7-8 inches, proving one of the calculated distances to be 
correet within half an inch, and that the maximum error 
amounted to less than two inches. 

An examination of the profile along the line of the sur- 
vey shows that the Hudson River lies at the bottom of an 
immense trough, from one-half to three-fourths of a mile 
in width and 300 to 500 feet below the level of the sur- 
sounding country. At the points selected for the sites 
of the piers the river was found to be about sixty feet 
deep ; and borings showed the bottom to be composed 
of layers of mud and clay, and clay and sand for about 
seventy feet more. Underlying the clay and sand was 
discovered a thin but very firm and hard stratum of 
gravelly sand overlying the solid rock that extended from 
shore to shore. The seventy feet of clay and sand being 
too soft and pasty to give a reliable foundation, it was 
found necessary to carry the piers of the future bridge 
downward 130 feet, and bed them on the hard gravel 
overlying the rock, making the deepest foundations yet 
attempted in this country—and, with the exception of 
the Hawkesbury Bridge, now building in Australia, the 
deepest in the world. 

A bridge pier has been not inaptly called an artificial 
island, made so firm and so solid as to be capable of 


indefinitely supporting the enormous weight of the super- 
incumbent structure, and of resisting both the vibration 
of the flying trains above and the erosive action of tie 
water beneath. There are three ways of constructing 
them. For foundations not extending more than 30 or 
40 feet in depth, the old-fashioned coffer-dam presents an 
easy solution. The coffer-dam is built by driving piles 
into the bottom near the site of the proposed pier, and 
surrounding these piles with a water-tight sheathing. 
The inclosed water is then pumped out, to give the work- 
men direct access to the bottom. The requisite excava- 
tion and necessary masonry are then constructed within 
the protecting inclosure. Foundations of more than 30 
or 40 feet in depth have been successfully erected by the 
caisson method operated by compressed air. The caisson 
is a large wooden box placed in the water upside down, 
carrying on its inverted bottom a steam air-compressor, 
the office of which is to keep the interior of the box con- 
stantly filled with an adequate air-supply, so that work- 
men descending into the interior may find the water ex- 
pelled by the air-pressure, and proceed with construction 
a3 on land. 

The caisson is built on ways, launched like a ship, and 
towed to the site of the future pier. When in position, 
masonry is piled on the top of the box, until, by con- 
stantly increasing weight, the edges of the open bottom 
imbed themselves in the mud of the river. The excava- 
tion of the river-bottom then commences, and as fast as it 
proceeds, the caisson sinks into the hole thus provided, 
until at last its edges rest upon sufficiently firm strata. 

The interior of the box hitherto reserved for the opera- 
tions of the workmen is filled with concrete, forming a 
monolithic support for the structure above, For founda- 
tions not exceeding 100 feet in depth, this method has 
been used with great success, and vas adopted by Captain 
Eads in the St. Louis Bridge, and by the Roeblings for 
the East River Bridge. Below 100 feet, however, the 
air-pressure becomes so great as to be dangerous, if not 
fatal ; and for the 130 feet required at Poughkeepsie, and 
the necessary 175 feet at Hawkesbury, other means had 
to be devised. The ingenious engineers conelnded to do 
all the excavation under water by mechanical means, fill- 
ing up the hole thus made with a solid mass of concrete. 
To this end, an immense box was constructed, 60 feet 
wide, 100 feet long and 104 feet high. The box had 
neither top nor bottom, simply four sides subdivided by 
a number of longitudinal and transverse partitions which 
serve as stiffening-frames to give solidity to the structure 
and facilitate the future operations of the dredge. In 
the case of the Poughkeepsie Bridge, the box was com- 
posed of a number of thicknesses of 12in. x 12in. white- 
hemlock timbers, carefully fitted together, and secured 
in the strongest and most substantial manner by vast 
quantities of inch iron bolts, two and one half feet long. 
A better idea of this method of construction will be ob- 
tained by referring to the illustrations on page 153. 

The first few courses of timber forming the crib, as 
the box is technically called, are put together and thor- 
oughly fastened on shore, in an extemporized ship-yard. 
As soon as the mass of timber-work becomes so large 
that continued additions would cause it to become un- 
wieldy, it is launched and towed to the site of the pro- 
posed pier. Here it is anchored, being firmly secured in 
its position by wire cables extending against the current 
to stone anchorages sunk to the river-bottom. Some of 
the rectangular spaces within the crib, previously de- 
scribed, are filled with gravel, the weight of which is 
sufficient to sink the wood-work until the top courses are 
nearly level with the water. Additional layers of timber 
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are now built on to the crib, and more gravel is added, 
until at last the lower edges of the wooden sides, pre- 
viously furnished with sharp iron shoes, cut into the 
bottom of the river. A powerful dredge is then placed 
on the top of the crib, the bucket of which, like a gi- 
gantic hand, reaches down with a long arm through the 
rectangular spaces left in the crib, and picks up huge 
handfuls of mud from the bottom of the river. As fast as 
the dredge bores its way downward, the sharp edges 
shave off the earth directly beneath, and slowly the crib 
settles into the hole it has itself dug, until at ‘ast its cut- 
ting edges securely rest upon the hard pan. The dredge 
is now removed, and all the rectangular pockets are 
rapidly filled with the best concrete, having the property 
of setting under water, and hardening so as to equal, if 
not become superior to, the best masonry. The crib is to 
the pier very much what the chrysalis is to the butterfly— 
simply a case in which the operations for future perfec- 
tion can be successfully carried on—for as soon as the 
concrete is complete there extends from the hard stra- 
tum overlying the rock to within twenty feet of the water- 
level a series of monolithic stone pillars, amply strong 
enough to carry the weight of the bridge and as dura- 
ble as the neighboring hills, the quarries of which the 
broken stone and cement of the concrete have but re- 
cently left. } 

The artificial island, now within twenty feet of high 
water, is ready to receive the granite facing forming the 
finished cap. The top of the concrete is carefully and 
accurately leveled by divers, and course after course of 
granite masonry, laid in the best Portland cement, is 
added, until the top rises thirty feet above the water. 
Here the stone ends, and the foundations are ready to 
receive the metal structure. 

Contemplated from the stand-point of ssthetic archi- 
tecture, the Poughkeepsie Bridge would scarcely receive 
a sentence of mention from even its most ardent ad- 
mirers; but as the latest and most prominent example 
of a development of mechanical art peculiarly American, 
it is worthy of the most careful attention. Seen from the 
ferry-dock at Poughkeepsie, the thread -like metal lines 
of the bridge stand outlined against the sky more like 
the work of some gigantic geometricide, which at the 
slightest breath might be expected to vanish like the 
gossamer on the grass, rather than the substantial pro- 
portions of a siructure capable of easily sustaining on its 
double track all the weight of the longest coal-trains, and 
able to resist a wind- pressure suflicient to lift these 
loaded cars bodily from the road-bed and precipitate 
them into the water beneath. Perhaps then ‘¢ fitting 
comment upon the American system of pin-connected 
bridges which has received its latest development in the 
cantilevers at Niagara and Poughkeepsie, and the high- 
est compliment paid to the designers of these structures, 
was rendered when the plans submitted by them for the 
Hawkesbury Bridge, in Australia, were accepted, in the 
face of competitive designs presented by all the engineer- 
ing talent of the world; and it is indeed noteworthy that 
the merits of these plans were so conspicuous as to se- 
eure acceptation, even at an estimated cost exceeding 
those of other competitors, 

During the months that the dredges have been boring 
their way downward through the silt and mud of the 
river, the rolling-mills and shops have been busily at 
work. Ore from the mines dumped into the tops of blast- 
furnaces, hurried through their seething interiors, has 
run in molten streams into red-hot pigs; and with 
scarcely time to cool has been remelted to supply the 
voracious anpetites of the steel furnaces. 


Still glowing ! portions. 


from this second fiery ordeal, the steel billets are rushed 
through the grinding and crashing rolls, and the tortured 
metel drawn out into long and graceful shapes, ready for 
the human arachnids ; and now drills and punches ana 
cold-saws come into play; piece after piece is fashioned 
so accurately and so exactly according to the plans, that 
with scarce a thought as to whether each one will fit cr 
not, they are seized by the freight-cars and delivered on 
the river-bank ready for erection. 

The topography of the country necessiteted placing 
the grade of the track about 212 feet above the level of 
the river ; and the design of the bridge required the bot 
tom of the trusses to be at least 139 feat above the same 
point. The original plans, as adopted by the Anerican 
Bridge Company, had contemplated stone towers directly 
sustaining the trusses. In the present bridge @ very con 
siderable economy has been introduced by the substitu 
tion of steel in the place of masonry. For 100 feet 
above the thirty-foot level of the top of the artificial isl- 
ands the pier extends upward, formed of steel columns 
thoroughly braced together. The construction of the 
piers may be hetter understood by an inspection of the 
picture given on page 157. As will be seen from the illus- 
tration, euch pier consists of eight massive columns thor. 
oughly secured by lateral bracing. ‘These columns ura 
formed of heavy steel channels, connected by riveted 
lattice work. They are inclined to each other so as ta 
form four pyramids the bases of which rest upon the 
masonry foundations, while the apices support the spans, 
The saving in weight by the use of these steel towers ‘s 
very considerable, amounting to ~bont 800 tons, while 
the economy in time of erection 1s still more remarkable. 
To build an adeqaate stone tower 100 feet high would re- 
quire not less than four months’ steady labor, while the 
steel pier can be erected and secured in fom days, Prob- 
ably this furnishes one of the best examples of the ra- 
pidity of modern bridge-building. 

The east shore of the Hydson River at Pougikeepsie 
slopes gradually upward from tho river, requiring a dis- 
tance to be traversed of half a mile from the bank to at- 
tain the grade of the surrounding country. The cliffs of 
the west shore, on the contrary, rise so precipitously as 
to nearly reach the level of the bri¢ge in a few hundred 
feet. These rocky palisades, however, are immediately 
succeeded by a considerable valley. - This physical con- 
formation may be fully appreciated by an inspection of 
the profile of the Poughkeepsie Bridge, given on page 152. 

Inu order to make the bridge a successful railroad-link 
to connect the road systems of New England with those 
of Western States, it was necessary not only to span the 
river, but to provide on either side approaches of suf- 
ficiently easy grades to be traversed with facility by the 
heaviest trains ; so that the entire structure occupies a 
length of 6,767 feet—almost one and one-third miles— 
while the spans of the bridge proper occupy but 3,094 
feet, or a trifle less than half of the entire length. Less 
conspicuous than the river spans, the viaducts are, how- 
ever, models of steel} construction. On the east shore, 
the viaduct commences at a large rock-faced abut- 
ment a little to the north-east of the City of Poughkeep- 
sie. For the first few hundred feet the structure rises 
but little above the ground, and gracefully curving to the 
north-west, is not unlike in general design to some of the 
elevated-railway work in New York ; though the massive- 
ness and solidity at once impress the beholder. Pres- 
ently, however, the ground falls away more rapidly, and 
for a thousand feet or upwards the viaduct, supported 


.| on ponderous steel columns, assumes bridge -like pro- 


About 200 feet from the Poughkeepsie shore 
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THE POUGHKEEPSIE BRIDGE. 


stands the anchorage of the east cantilever span —a 
heavy stone pier supporting two steel columns which 
carry the east end of the bridge proper —while not 
far from the tracks of the New York Central Railroad 
rise the steel columns which support the first cantilever 
span of 548 feet. The river is then crossed by a connect- 
ing-span of 525 feet ; a second cantilever span of 548 feet ; 
a second connecting-span of 525 feet; a third cantilever 
span of 548 feet, bringing the support of the most west- 
erly span just beyond the tracks of the West Shore Road. 
The foundation for the steel tower carrying this west- 
erly span is cut, directly into the’ steep:shale cliffs of the 
west shore. From the deck of the Poughkeepsie ferry- 
boat excellent views of the river piers and the bases of 
the steel towers give opportunity to study their details. 

A view through 
the west cantilever 
gives the visitor per- 
haps the most com- 
prehensive aspect of 
the structure. A step 
or two further on, the 
tops of the steel tow- 
ers (page 157), show- 
ing the connection to 
the cantilevers, stand 
immediately before 
the observer. Here 
the construction of 
the bridge may be ef- 
fectively studied. Di- 
rectly before the vis- 
itor, rising above the 
cliffs of the Palisades, 
project the tops of the 
pyramidal towers of 
the west pier. The 
eight columns com- 
posing the towers are 
formed of steel chan- 
nels, joined on the 
outside by long thin 
plates, and on the 
inside by lattice bars 
forming a most ad- 
mirable box column, 
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feet or more the viaduct spans a deep, gorge-like valley, 
and terminates on the brow of the opposite side. 
While as a finished structure the Poughkeepsie Bridge 
forms a most interesting piece of engineering, the meth- 
ods employed in its construction are, perhaps, even more 
worthy of attention. The expense of placing the differ- 
ent parts of a truss-bridge in position where the struct- 
ure is of great height above the water forms a very 
large proportion of the total cost. The Poughkeepsie 
Bridge has been frequently referred to as a cantilever, 
the term being derived from an architectural word, mean- 
ing bracket, or the overhanging end of a rafter ;-and an 
inspection of the illustrations, especially the profile of 
the bridge, on page 152 ; the east cantilever, and the west 
terminus of the structure, show that these spans bear a 
strong resemblance to 
immense brackets jut- 
ting eastward and 
westward from the 
tops of the steel tow- 
ers, while the two con- 
necting-spans have 
no such aspect. This 
style of architecture 
was adopted entirely 
to facilitate erection ; 
for it is possible to 
build the cantilevers 
by extending them 
directly outward from 
the towers until they 
meet in the centre, 
without the assistance 
of any false works or 
temporary sup ports 
built from below. In 
the ordinary truss- 
bridge, as exemplified 
in the connecting- 
spans, this method of 
erection is impossible, 
the entire span re- 
quiring to be most 
thoroughly and care- 
fully supported from 
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terior steel plates, 
while the lattices on 
the inside permit of 
frequent inspection 
and painting. The solid compression members of the 
cantilevers, composed likewise of steel channels latticed 
together, slope downward from either span, and meeting 
the tops of the towers, are juined thereto by enormous 
pins passing completely through the members of the 
bridge and the vertices of the columns. From this point 
of observation, the gossamer - like characteristics of the 
bridge vanish, and the hills on which it is placed seem 
scarcely more solid or substantial. A few paces further, 
and the steeply ascending hill-side so nearly meets the 
grade of the bridge, that the anchorage of the west can- 
tilever is a stone pier scarcely as large as the terminal 
pier of the east viaduct. Here, nearly on a level with the 
spans, perhaps the best complete view of all is obtained. 
Still passing westward for 400 or 500 feet, the west 
shore viaduct resembles the first stretches of the east 
viaduct; when suddenly the land falls away, and for 500 
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and expense required 
to construct the tem- 
porary staging forms 
in locations similar to that of Poughkeepsie is a very 
large item. Various ingenious yet simple methods are 
adopted for the different styles of trusses. 

Under the two connecting - spans it was nevessary to 
erect a complete system of staging extending from pier 
to pier, rising to the height of 130 feet above the river (to 
the level of the bottom of the bridge), and running down- 
ward through 60 feet of water sufficiently far into the 
mud and silt of the bottom to be capable of sustaining 
the thousands of tons of steel beams and girders, until 
all should be in their final position and become self-sus- 
taining. To secure the necessary foundation for this 
trestle - work, it became essential to drive in the river- 
bed 528 yellow-pine piles, 12 inches square and 130 feet 
long. As no such natural sticks of timber could be ob- 
tained, it was necessary to manufacture them by building 
up from shorter pieces; and, indeed, these compound 
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piles were engineering structures in themselves of no 
mean importance. 

After the piles were appropriately driven, the com- 
plicated trestle-work resting upon them was erected as 
a foundation. Probably the statement that the trestle- 
work contained more than a million feet of lumber and 
over one hundred tons of bolts will convey to the reader 
the best idea of its vast proportions. A large amount 
of engineering skill was essential to design this trestle 
appropriately, so that it would he rapidly put up, and 
yet have sufficient sustaining power to hold the helpless 
truss overhead and resist the equinoctial gales of the 
Hudson. As soon as one connecting-span was completed, 
the trestle had to be taken down, the piles pulled up out 
of the river - bot- 
tom and redriven, 
and the trestle re- 
ereoted in the 
second span. 

Three or four 
months of the 
most active work, 
with all the force 
that can be em- 
ployed, is requi- 
site simply to put 
up this false work. 
When the eye 
turns to the par- 
tially completed 
cantilevers, and 
realizes that this 
design includes 
the possibility of 
commencing atthe 
steel towers and 
simultaneously 
building outward, 
by means of a 
curious steam- 
derrick, both of 
the jutting arms 
of the _ bracket, 
piece by piece, 
until they meet 
at the centre, with 
no expensive 
trestle - work, and 
the ability to com- 
plete the entire 
span in as many 
weeks as the for- 
mer method re- 
quired months, it is not surprising that even though the 
cantilever is slightly heavier than the truss, and conse- 
quently a trifle more expensive in raw material, the facility 
and cheapness of erection more than counterbalance the 
extra dead weight, and determine in favor of this design. 

An instructive comparison is given (page 152) between 
some of the more famous bridges of the world. The first 
profile is that of the Forth Bridge, now under construction 
across the Firth of Forth. This most stupendous piece 
of bridge architecture consists ot two enormous canti- 
levers of 1,710 feet clear span, or nearly four times the 
spans of the Poughkeepsie cantilever. Including the 
approaches, the Forth Bridge will cover nearly 8,100 feet 
in length, and may well be regarded as the boldest piece 
of engineering, and the most remarkable metal fabric, the 
world has ever seen. 


TOPS OF STEEL TOWERS SUPPORTING CANTILEVER. 


Next in length of single span stands the East River 
Bridge, with its 1,596 feet of hanging roadway. The ap- 
proaches, however, are so much shorter, that the bridge 
is barely 6,000 feet in length. As a suspension-bridge, 
the mechanical principles involved in the East River 
structure are so different from those employed in the 
cantilevers, that until the completion of the Forth 
Bridge, the Poughkeepsie cantilever will stand unrivaled 
among the truss-bridges of the world. 


THE ORIGINAL OF DOTHEBOYS HALL, 


A LETTER of great interest to every reader of Dickens, 
signed ‘J. M. R.,” appeared in the Newcastle Weekly 
Chronicle in refer- 
ence to an article 
which that paper 
has published on 
Dotheboys Hall, 
Bowes. The cor- 
respondent, who 
is a native of the 
Barnard Castle 
district, says: 
“** Nicholas Nick- 
leby,’ a study in 
untruth, broke the 
hearts of two very 
decent people, and 
sent them to their 
grave before their 
time. The book 
(as far as the 
school aimed at. 
was concerned) 
was a terrible 
libel. In the sec- 
ond edition Dick- 
ens protests that 
he meant no par- 
ticular school. 
This may pass with 
outsiders; but 
those who know 
the district are 
aware that, like 
Dickens’s picture 
of the school, and 
like his letters 
about the Rev. 
Thomas_ Binney, 
his protest lies on 
the cloudy side of 
truth. Any one over fifty who has read the book, and 
who knows the district, can see a dozen finger-posts in 
the novel directly pointing at one school. ‘Squeers,’ 
says Dickens, ‘had only one eye.’ This alone would 
show who was meant, as there was only one school-master 
near Greta Bridge who had only one eye. The blow 
aimed so meanly was the outcome of spite and fun, for 
| Dickens would have his laugh, if his best friend had died 
for it. The prototype of Squeers gave great offense to 
H. K. Brown and Dickens by his haughty bearing when 
they invaded his school. For this he was deprived of 
character, reason, and ultimately of his life. No crueler 
wrong was ever done than this by any literary writer of 
our time. 

‘The picture drawn of the school was as far from the 
truth as it well could be. In Dickens’s novel, Nicholas. 
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was the only usher. The school contained about forty 
scholars. They were bleary-eyed, harelipped and de- 
formed. This picture was made to do duty for a school 
where the scholars numbered two hundred, and where 
the teachers were seldom fewer than seven. The cruel 
eharges of feeding the boys on cattle that had died a nat- 
ural death, the brimestone-and-treacle farce, the frozen- 
pump story—all these and a heap of other novel-furni- 
ture, were simply so many artistic untruths. I have heard 
Mr. Railton, game-dealer, of Barnard Castle, tell how 
many geese, turkeys, ete., he used to supply for ‘boy 
eonsumption.” My grandfather, who lived near Bowes, 
knew the school-master well. I have talked to him many 
an hour about Dotheboys, and his indignation at the per- 
version of fact by Dickens was fierce enough to be almost 
amusing. He used to describe the scholars as perfectly 
healthy young scamps, declaring he thought they knew 
the flavor of every apple, pear and plum tree in the 
neighborhood. His description of the master was that 
he was a kindly, good-hearted fellow, just a shade hasty 
in his temper, not by any means the man to feed boys on 
natural-dead cow. 

““As to the picture of Miss Fanny Squeers, the lady 
who had to suffer vicariously for that imaginary charac- 
ter, she was one of the sweetest and kindest of women. 
When I was an apprentice lad I knew her fairly well. 
Her consideration for the feelings of others, her fear lest 
she herself should give you unnecessary trouble, I shall 
never forget. Each word I ever heard her utter, each 
glance of her eye or motion of her hand, bespoke a kindly 
heart. She was the sort of woman a dog or a child leaps 
to instinctively. She suffered her undeserved martyr- 
fom in silence, but even now our Dickens - worshipers 
will not let her rest. 

“The correspondent you quote writes about ‘the oc- 
enpant of Dotheboys Hall objecting to the visits of gen- 
tlemen like himself,’ and suggests that he might have got 
pitehed outif the proprietor had found him prying about 
lis kitchen. Well, I wish more strength to the arm of 
the pitcher and a healthy energy to his foot the next 
time a gentleman of the Dickens cult invades his privacy.. 

“In my youth I remember it was said that the book 
which had killed the father and mother had married the 
danghter, that some gentleman who knew the family had 
stood by the girl in her deepest agony, and that indig- 
nant sympathy budded and blossomed into love and mar- 
riage, If that was so, it would be delightful to hear that 
a descendant of such a union periodically varied the 
monotony of Bowes life by lifting these literary Paul 
Prys out of his invaded kitchen, and by assisting them 
along the broad road that leads from Bowes to Greta 
Bridge. The article you quote says Fanny Squeers is 
dead. If ever I am in the neighborhood where she lies, 
I hope to lay a flower upon the tomb of the patient, si- 
lent, injured dead.” 


A NOVELETTE. 


Here is a true story which may interest some readers. 
A young English lady, once a student at the Royal Acad- 
emy of Music (and now well knewn on the concert plat- 
form), was engaged to a young Dorsetshire squire. He 
fell ill, consulted local physicians, who informed him his 
case was a perfectly hopeless one, but suggested a long 
sea voyage. He told his lady-love the terrible news, 
broke off the engagement in the most honorable manner, 
and bade her farewell with no hope of seeing her again. 
She not hearing from him, and being much pestered by 
an importunate young curate, eventually became engaged 


to the reverend gentleman, and going up to London to 
buy her trousseau, met, by the purest accident, her former 
lover in Regent Street. He had just returned from for- 
eign climes much improved in health, and had been told 
by Sir James Paget that there was a good chance of com- 
plete restoration. Mutual explanations ensued, the old 
love was rekindled, a contrite letter was sent to the new 
lover, and St. James's, Piccadilly, will soon be the scene 
of a quiet wedding to which no one—unless it be the 
poor curate—will have the faintest reason to show just 
cause or impediment. 


UNDER THE ROSE. 


By MINNIE IRVING. 


“He meant not a word of all he said— 
He has not called in a week to-day; 
And worse—in the twilight yester-eve, 
I met him walking with Gertrude Gray. 
I know a nook in the garden old, 
A secret nook where nobody goes— 
T'll take the letters he wrote to me, 
And bury them under the damask rose,” 


The winds of the morning dried her tears, 
And tossed and tangled her curls of gold. 

She knelt and hallowed a tiny grave— 
The grave of love—in the dusky mold. 

As she laid the letters therein, she heard 
The wicket click in the garden-close: 

"A sweet good-morning to you, my love, 
And what do you bury under the rose ?” 


“Oh! Dick, the canary, died last night.” 
‘*But I heard him singing as I came by.” 
“Twas Trix, the terrier, passed away 
An hour ago,” with a gentle sigh. 
“Ah, nay, my dear! in the hedge beyond, 
I see the tip of a wee black nose. 
They are letters, bound with a silken cord, 
And silver-crested, under the rose.” 


She bit her lip, and she pulled her curls, 
She blushed, and faltered, and hung her head; 
But he drew her close in his strong young arms; 
“You were jealous of Gertrude Gray,” he said. 
“Forgive me, darling, but you were cold; 
And you coquetted with rival beaux.” 
And here they kissed, and he crowned her locks 
With the dewy buds of the damask rose. 


THE OLYMPIC MOUNTAINS. 


Hon, Evcene Sempxe, Governor of Washington Terri- 
tory, in his report forwarded to the Secretary of the In- 
terior, for 1888, has the following very striking descrip- 
tion of a portion of the Territory, which deserves to have 
a wider circulation than is given it in a Public Document 
that is filed away among the archives of a Governmental] 
Department: ‘‘On the western side of Washington Ter- 
ritory, facing the restless ocean and defying its angry 
waves with a rock-bound coast, stands the Olympic 
range of mountains. To the east of them is that magnifi- 
cent spread of inland waters, comprising Hood’s Canal 
and Puget Sound, that has been called the Mediterranean 
of the Pacific. These mountains, during nearly all the 
year, present a contiraous array of snow-clad peaks for 
a hundred miles southward from the Strait of San Juan 
de Fuca, which washes their northern end. They stand 
on the peninsula all in line, like soldiers up for inspec- 
tion, while the mightier summits of Ranier and Baker, 
in the Cascade range, in majestic isolation, appear in 
front, like officers of high rank reviewing the parade. 
The space between Hood’s Canal and the ocean is almost 
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entirely occupied by the Olympic range and its foot-hills. 
The mountains seem to rise from the edge of the water, 
on both sides, in steep ascent to the line of perpetual 
snow, as though Nature had designed to shut up this 
spot for her safe retreat forever. Here she is intrenched 
behind frowning walls of basalt, in front of which is 
Hood’s Canal, deep, silent, dark and eternal, constitut- 
ing the moat. Down in its unfathomable waters lurks 
the giant squid, and on its shores the cinnamon bear and 
the cougar wander in the solitude of the primeval forest. 
It is a land of mystery, awe-inspiring in its mighty con- 
stituents and wonder-making in its unknown expanse of 
cafion and ridge. 

‘‘T ean see these mountains from my window, and I 
often look at them. In the Winter-time they are lost to 
my sight, sometimes for weeks, behind the rain-clouds, 
until I get homesick for them, and sigh for them to 
bless my vision again. But I know that in the Spring 
they will come forth bright ana serene. One day they 
will look languid in the sunshine, and the next they may 
present a savage aspect, as they breast a raging storm, 
- born of themselves. On the third, sunshine and cloud- 
shadows may chase each other along their black sides, 
alternately awakening hope and fear. When they are 
behind the leaden clouds, one who loves them as I do 
will look in their direction and wish for the clouds to go 
away. When this occurs, as it often does, and the Jong 
line comes out in the clear, cold Winter air, with its. new- 
made coat of snow and its glint of freshness and its 
undoubted purity, it seems like a realization of a dream 
of the resurrection—as if they had been in the grave and 
come forth clad in the robes of innocence, in obedience 
to a command of Jehovah. 

‘« When the air is clear, they seem only a little way off. 
At the distance of fifty miles their angles are sharp-cut 
and their forests are defined, almost tree by tree. If it 
is still, you can imagine them to be the walls of paradise, 
inclosing scenes of bliss; but when awful clouds fly be- 
fore the wind along their expanse, you can well believe 
that the homes of restless evil spirits are there. In Au- 
tumn, when the air is filled with a delightful haziness, 
the mountains seem to have receded until their outlines 
are dim and uncertain. Everything is delightfully sug- 
gestive of rest and luxury. One can imagine that he has 
found the home of the epicurean, and think that he can 
join Alciphron over there, and sing and dream as long as 
he shall live. I have watched their shadowy outlines on 
a still Autumn evening, and as the stars saik one by one 
behind the great western ridge, I could fancy they were 
fixed in the diadems of celestial beings, whose fleecy 
forms I could descry as they went down in groups, to sit 
at some feast or listen to the songs of the blessed. 

‘‘ Looking at the Olympic range from the eastern shore 
of Puget Sound, one can easily perceive how supersti- 
tious ideas could be fostered by them, in the minds of 
Indians and trappers who have to contend with the ele- 
ments as well as with fanged and muscled beasts of prey 
that glare in their path and menace their advance. Red 
men and white men have gone all around this section, 
as bushmen go all around a jungle in which a man-eating 
tiger is concealed, but the interior is incognito. In tradi- 
tion alone has man penetrated its fastnesses and trod the 
aisles of its continuous woods. Superstition lends its 
aid to the natural obstacles in preserving the integrity of 
this grand wilderness. The Indians have traditions in 
regard to happenings therein, ages ago, which were so 
terrible that the memory of them has endured until this 
day, with a vividness that controls the actions of men. 
In those remote times, say the aborigines, an open valley 


existed on the Upper Wynooski, above the caiion, in the 
heart of the Olympic range. This valley was wide and 
level, and the mountains hedged it in on every side. Its 
main extent was open land, matted with grass and sweet 
with flowers, while the edge of the river and fcot of the 
hills were fringed with deciduous trees. 

“This place was held sacred as a neutral ground by 
the tribes that hunted each other with murderous intent 
over every foot of the North-west country. Here peace 
was enshrined, and the warriors of the different tribes 
congregated once every year to engage in friendly rivalry 
in the games that were known to them, and to traffic 
with each other in such articles of commerce as they pos- 
sessed. Coming from various directions at the appointed 
seasons, the bands of Indians threaded the mountain 
trails to the summits, gazed for a moment upon the en- 
trancing scene below, then, throwing down their spears 
and dismissing the frowns from their brows, went for- 
ward with confidence and joy to repose upon the bosom 
of the valley. There they engaged in feats of strength 
and skill, and in contests requiring courage and endur- 
ance akin to the Olympic games of the ancient Greeks, 
with which heroic people they may have been nearly 
contemporary. 

‘“No account exists of any violation of the neutrality ; 
but a great catastrophe occurred long, long ago, during 
the continuance of one of their festivals, from which only 
a few of the assembled Indians escaped. According to 
the accounts of the Indians, the great Seatco, chief of all 
evil spirits —a giant who could trample whole war-parties 
under his feet, and who could traverse the air, the water 
and the land at will; whose stature was above the tallest 
fir-trees, whose voice was louder than the roar of the 
ocean, and whose aspect was more terrible than that of 
the fiercest wild beast; who came and went upon the 
wings of the wind, who could tear up the forests by 
the roots, heap the rocks into mountains, and change the 
course of rivers with his breath, became offended at them, 
and caused the earth and waters to swallow them up—all 
but a few, who were spared that they might carry the 
story of his wrath to their tribes and warn them that 
they were banished from the happy valley forever. 

“Doubtless an earthquake had opened chasms in the 
land and blocked the exits of the streams, thus spread- 
ing death among the peaceful delegations, Since then 
the river has again eroded o way through the rocks, 
and the upper valley of the Wynooski has resumed its 
beauteous aspect ; but the dreadful warning of the great 
Seatco has been passed from mouth to mouth of the un- 
counted generations, and the lake of the happy valley has 
not since reflected the image of an Indian. The white 
hunter and trapper not only acquires from the Indian his 
methods of taking game and his woodcraft, but also im- 
bibes his superstitions, and he, too, has avoided the 
happy valley, so that the elk and the deer roam there 
undisturbed to this day. The next person to stand upon 
the scene of the ancient convulsicn will be the all-con- 
quering ‘‘average man” of the Anglo-Saxon race, who 
will tear up the matted grass and the sweet flowers with 
his plow, and deprecate the proximity of the snow-clad 
peaks because they threaten his crops with early frosts 
and harbor the coyote that tears his sheep.” 


Cuorim’s estimate of Berlioz’s matured works was a 
very far-seeing one. He took a pen, bent it, dipped it in 
the ink-bottle, and let it rebound. ‘This is the way 
Berlioz composes ; he splutters the ink over the pages of 
ruled paper—the result is as chance wills it.” 
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‘YOU WILL HELP ME, MR. MELTON ?’ 
SAID, ‘I WILL.’” 


TICKET 70,968. 
By A. S, DUANE. 


Ir seems that the fonder a man is of romance in fiction, 
the more-he jeers at it in reality. His favorite hero, if 
-he were to walk out of the pages where he has so long 
-entertained the man of the world, and ask to be taken 
down to the office and generally introduced about, would 
have a scantier greeting than any traditional country 
cousin that ever lived. But every one of those romance- 
lovers has a panorama unrolling itself in his brain in 
which he, the hard-faced practical, appears as the central 
figure, and in it he is at other work than casting up 
alccounis. 


Vol. XXVIIL—No. 2—11. 


I suppose nobody, looking at plain John Melton going 
about his work as cashier of the Sherman Bank, would 
ever have thought of him as one of these people—and 
doubtless the directors who placed such implicit counti- 
dence in his wonderful common sense would have staid 
at home and had a business meeting every day, instead of 
scattering to their own affairs of business and pleasure, 
had they realized in the least the novel that was working 
itself out in his brain, on a deliberate plan of action. In 
the first place, they considered all such nonsense settled 
for him. He was married. Marriage is considered such 
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a perfect safety-valve for all flow of romance, that after 
awhile the supply is exhausted. And especially when a 
man has children ! 

One can hardly dream dreams as one sleeps with an 
eye on the paragoric-bottle and an ear out for squalls. 

But there were intervals, and in those hours when the 
stream of Melton’s thoughts ran romantically. He adored 
his wife. Considered as a wife, she was perfect. The 
house ran like clock-work. There was nothing frivolous 
in her appearance nor conduct. Her bonnets were sober, 
and there was no danger that she would ever stammer 
and blush, and sob out any sort of a confession upon his 
breast. No man would so much as dream of pressing 
her hand. John did not remember that he had ever 
thought of it himself in their brief courtship. She was 


the daughter of the president of the bank, and after John | 


had dined there a half-dozen times, and escorted Miss 
Mamie to the theatre a few times, it seemed to be all over 
except the ceremony. And now that was over. Her 
wedding-veil she had made into ruches, and worn them 
out. Two children had been christened. And so far as 
his heart was concerned, it seemed to have nothing to 
do but beat calmly on to the end of his days, with never a 
flutter, nor a summons to throw a flood into his cheeks. 
But people’s hearts are situated some distance from their 
brains, and can’t know when some tingling nerve is going 
to send a message to the home office with directions for 
the heart to work. 

One day-—it was the third Monday in September—the 
messenger of the bank came into the cashier’s room, and 
told him that a lady wanted to see him on business. 

Melton was one of the men that women continually 
want to see. It may be that they recognized that hidden 
stream of sentiment that did them homage. At any rate, 
no lone widow in the town ever disposed of her mite 
without asking his advice. But as soon as he closed the 
heavy oaken door that shut him in with this new speci- 
men, he knew that he was facing no widow. The dainti- 
est, prettiest, sweetest of girls! Click! The blood came 
singing into his ears. The backs of his hands felt as 
though necdles—red-hot—were sticking into them. It 
was vastly improper, of course, but Melton felt that he 
would gladly be sixty years old for the privilege of put- 
ting his arm around that girl’s shoulders in a fatherly 
way. 

She arose as he came in, showing her straight slimness 
in a fawn-colored newmarket coat. She had a soft, 
erushed felt, the same color, carelessly placed in a mass 
of straw-colored baby curls. She had cne of those abom- 
inable long pocket-books in her hand ; and as she talked, 
she nervously clasped and unclasped it. 

‘‘Mr. Melton ?” 

John bowed. 

“T don’t know what you will think of me—whether 
Ihave done the proper thing or not; and, of course, I 
should not like any one to know of it.” There was all 
the childishness and incoherence of a school-girl, which 
Melton perfectly understood, and smiled indulgently 
upon; and presently the secret, and the cause of the 
visit, made its visible appearance from one fold of the 
long pocket-book. It was a pink lottery ticket. 

“T know it isn’t regular,” she said, pleadingly ; ‘but 
I do want the money so much just now—to-day. And if I 
might have it cashed here And she fairly melted 
him with her eyes. . 

‘How do you know it is worth anything ?” he said, as 
he took it in his han4, 

“‘Oh, they telegraphed me. It drew five thousand dol- 
lars. At least that number did. That is only a fourth 
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ticket. It is worth ’—and she looked fixedly into space 
with her curly eyelashes almost touching her brows, in 
the most bewitching way, as she counted it up—* it is 
worth sixteen hundred and fifty dollars,’ with an air 
of a mathematical expert. 

“Oh, no; twelve hundred and fifty dollars is all it is 
worth ;” and he looked at it with more respect. 

“You can give me the money for it, can’t you, Mr. 
Melton? The New Orleans Bank will cash it again for 
you.” 

““We never have cashed a lottery ticket——” John 
began. He didn’t say that he would have scorned the 
idea an hour before. 

“But you will this time ?” She came closer and took 
Jolin by the hand. ‘It means so much to me.” It was 
by a strong effort that he kept from that fatherly gesture. 

““What does it mean to you ?” he asked. 

“Will you let me have it if I tell you ?”’ she asked, 
naively. 

“* Well—perhaps.” 

The blushes came up over her face, and then settled 
beautifully in her rounded cheeks. 

“Do you know who Iam, Mr. Melton ?” 

No; he did not. 

“Do you know Mr. David Maulsmith, who lives on the 
North Road ?” 

Mr. Melton’s face flushed, for other reasons than senti- 
ment, as the girl pronounced the name of his greatest 
enemy. Mr. Maulsmith was one of the directors of the 
bank, and one of the largest stockholders. An old miser 
—older in hardness of heart than in years. It seemed to 
Melton that every year he would seek o new situation 
unless David Maulsmith died. He had been angry be- 
cause the other directors had put Melton in the cashier’s 
place, instead of a favorite of his own. And no form cf 
annoyance had been too petty for him to use toward the 
young man. 

“Mr. Maulsmith is one of the directors of this bank,” 
he said, in a hard tone. 

“He is my guardian,” the girl almost sobbed; ‘and 
he is the meanest and unkindest man that ever lived !’ 
Melton mentally agreed with her. ‘‘ Papa left me nine‘y 
thousand dollars, and Mr. Maulsmith has it all. I am to 
have it when—I am of age—or—marry ;” and Melton’s 
white teeth flashed under his mustache. 

** And—you want to marry.” 

“The girl’s lips and eyes flashed back his smile, and 
then settled into unnatural gravity. 

‘IT was going to marry last month, and he found it 
out, and sent Sam away ; and——” 

And here the poor child put her head down on the 
sober green table and cried bitterly. 

Every bit of chivalry in Melton came to the fore. 

He patted her shoulder. He bade her cheer up. 
Where was ‘Sam’? and who was Sam ? 

**Come now,” he said, ‘tell me all about it.” 

And then she did tell him. 

‘““Sam ” was Sam Keale, the son of General Keale, of 
the United States Army. She had met him at school, 
where she roomed with his sister. 

Mr, Maulsmith had discovered their affair, through the 
treachery of another room-mate--had brought her home 
to his miserable place on the North Road, and, confront- 
ing Sam at their meeting-place, had called him a fortune- 
hunter, and every other stinging thing he could think of ; 
and had so aroused the young man’s pride, that he had 
gone away to the distant fort in the Far West, where his 
father was stationed. She had managed to communicate 
with him through his sister, and tell him that she was 
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ready to elope with him any time. But he had no money 
to come back for her. They were in despair, when she 
had suddenly received this telegram telling her of her 
winning a lottery prize. It was terribly necessary that 
she should have the money to-day, as Mr. Maulsmith had 
told her only that morning that the next day she was to 
go to a convent in Maryland, to stay until she was of age. 
‘Four years !” she sobbed. 

‘‘Let me see the telegram ?”’ Melton asked. 

“*T don’t know whether I have it or not,” she said ; but 
she rammaged through the pockets of her coat and her 
dress, and finally found it ecrnmpled up in one of her 
gloves. ‘‘I am so crazy to-day, I don’t know what I do 
with anything,” she said, as her trembling little fingers 
put it in the palm of his hand. 

It was torn across the top, but the message was elear : 


“Ticket 70,968, of which you hold one-fourth, won five thousand 
dollars, J. 8, SPAULDING.” 


The ticket in Melton’s hand was 70,968. 

‘*You will help me, Mr. Melton ?” 

‘© Yes,” Melton said, ‘I will.” 

And then he went into the bank, and having first hid- 
den the ticket in his pocket, he drew a personal check for 
twelve hundred and fifty dollars, had it cashed, and car- 
ried it back and gave it to the girl. 

After he had warned her about carrying so much 
money, and had felt the joy of the child’s face reflected 
in his own breast, he opened the door to show her out. 
She turned suddenly and, with crimson face, lifted his 
hand and kissed it. 

All day Melton went about with a happy heart. He 
had done a kind act, with no loss to his own pocket-book 
—for the lottery ticket was already on its way to the New 
Orleans Bank for collection. 

And he had circumvented his enemy. 

Late that afternoon, as Melton was drawing on his 
gloves preparatory to driviug home to dinner, he was ac- 
costed by a loud, cheerful voice, and Charlie Sands, from 
Toledo, sprang up the steps to shake hands with him. 
Melton met him half-way. There was nobody he was 
more pleased to see than Charlie Sands. They had been 
boys at the academy together, and had each successfully 
worked his way up in the business world. Charlie was 
the manager of a branch of the Octopus Oil Company, 
and often in and out of the little city where the Sherman 
Bank did business, so that the men had that almost every- 
day contact that makes confidential friends, undisturbed 
by the necessary partisanship which often disintegrates so 
many friendships when men live in the same town. 

Melton took his friend into the buggy with him, and in 
a few minutes they were bumping over car- tracks, on 
their way to the river road. When it was reached, the 
cool, shadowy drive, with the placid, sunny river flow- 
ing along below its banks, Melton turned to his friend 
with honest affection, and said, happily : 

‘*Well, Charlie, what’s the news ?” 

‘““News ? None that I know of. But, by George! I 
came mighty near having some news to tell. If there is 
anything that riles me, it is for anybody to get ahead 
of me.” 

‘* Why, I didn’t know anybody ever did that,” Melton 
laughed. 

‘Well, they don’t often, but this young fellow was 
plausible enough to fool the very mischief. Tl tell you 
about it. The racket may be worked over here. You 
know my wife has a brother who is a Lieutenant in the 
Regular Army. Well, three weeks ago, I went home 
one evening, and found my wife entertaining a spruce- 
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looking young fellow, whom she introduced as Mr, 
Keale, 2 son of the commanding officer at Fort Laurie, 
in Dakota, where Jimmie is stationed. Jim don’t write 
home very often at any time, and just now the young 
fellow told us there was no use in writing to him, as le 
had gone on a hunting-trip. My wife was delighted to 
hear from her brother, and asked young Keale to come 
to our home to stay. But he declined—seemed a very 
modest young fellow without too much money. Indeed, 
he laughed at the usual poverty of army people. Said he 
hoped to make his living as an artist, by and by. One 
day he brought up a quart or so of Indian beads made of 
New Mexican turquois, to show my wife, and said he was 
going to send them East and try to sell them. 

*** What are they worth ?’ my wife asked. 

““*Oh, about twenty dollars,’ he said. ‘I'd be glad to 
take that for them.’ 

‘‘Then my wife insisted upon my buying them. She 
had read in some novel or other about having rough tur- 
quois set in boxes, and she meant to have some. Young 
Keale protested, with all sorts of stammers, that he would 
be glad to make Mrs. Sands a present of the stones—they 
had cost him nothing. But, of course, it ended in my 
drawing a check for twenty dollars and his taking it. The 
next morning he went over to the bank with me, and I 
identified him, and he indorsed the check, and was about 
to draw it, when the paying-teller said, ‘See here, this 
check is drawn in favor of Samuel Keale, and you have 
indorsed it ‘‘S. 8. Keale.”” You had better change it.’ 

“The young fellow brought the check over to the table 
near which I stood talking to Mr. Dallas, and wrote his 
name again, and as some one had taken his place at the 
first window, he went to the second. The clerk looked 
up at me and I nodded, and he began counting out the 
money. I was listening to Mr. Dallas, but I was half 
unconsciously still looking at the window where Keale 
was getting his twenty dollars, when somebody brushed 
him, pushing: him aside, and I saw the clerk giving him 
piles of twenty-dollar gold pieces. I left Mr. Dallas 
abruptly, and walked over to the young man. He was 
gone like a flash —and, by George! Mel, he had stood 
there by my side and forged a new check for two thou- 
sand dollars, and signed my name to it! We got after 
him at once, but quietly. He had been entertained at 
our house, and I didn’t want any row in the newspapers, 
telling the United States that I was prey for common 
sharpers. But I did discover that he was about as much 
the son of General Keale as I am.” 

Melton had been growing sicker and sicker ever since 
the first mention of the name of Keale. The idea had 
been slowly growing upon him that maybe a man might 
be a wise guardian, if he did happen to be a miserly, ill- 
dispositioned old skinflint. The thought that he had 
given that sweet, pretty girl money enough to throw her 
young innocence and her ninety thousand dollars into 
the hands of a common thief was almost more than he 
could bear. Poor child! Poor child! Suddenly he re- 
membered something. She had told him, when he was 
warning her about the care of the money, that she was 
going to spend twenty-four hours with a friend in St. 
Louis, and had mentioned an address. It seemed to him 
that every detail of that interview was photographed on 
his brain. 

As Mr. Sands finished the record of his grievance, Mel- 
ton suddenly drew the horse up. 

‘*Charlie, I have forgotten something, and will have to 
go back to the bank. Would you mind walking the rest 
of the way ? It’s only about two rods. Tell Mamie I'll 
be out to dinner late. I'll telephone.” 
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Yes, indeed, Mrs. Melton, it will be a very late dinner, 
if you wait, for your husband means to take that 6:40 
train to St. Louis, and tell that poor girl what sort of a 
man her lover is. There will be no doubt about that 
fatherly caress being needed this time. It was a very 
painful duty, but I doubt if the man ever lived who did 
not think that he could successfully comfort beauty for 
any ill, if he were only permitted to go about it in the 
right way—his way... 

Melton was often called suddenly away, and kept a 
sachel packed at the bank. So it was comparatively easy 
for him to telephone out to his wife that sudden business 
had called him to St. Louis, and he should probably be 
away for three days. .As for the bank, his assistant was 
perfectly competent. 

After the train had pulled out of the depot, he drew his 
hat over his eyes, and I am afraid that if Mrs. Melton had 
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since January, but he had no idea of her address. A mo- 
ment later, there was no doubt he had found it. Mrs. 
Fleming's heavy step on the stair he could have sworn to. 
The sweat broke out upon him. He couldn't tell her that 
he had come in search of a pretty young girl whose name 
he didn’t know. And he didn't. He told her he had 
come to St. Louis on business, and had hunted her up. 

‘‘Well, my dear boy, Iam certainly glad to see you ; 
but how ever did you find me? I only moved last week, 
and have not had time to write to Mamie.” 

“‘T went to your old address, and they directed me.” 

‘Oh, yes,” Mrs. Fleming said, flattering herself that 
her nephew had been very anxious to see her, as, accord- 
ing to his own account, he had not been in the city two 
hours. 

He talked on and on, and commiserated her loneliness 
(she was a widow), in the hope that she would say she 
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seen a record of his. musings, she would have grown a 
trifle irritable, sweet-tempered woman: that she was. 

He only stopped at the Lindell long enough to have 
his face shaved and take a bath, and then he called a 
hansom and was driven to 1,927 E Avenue, which was the 
address the girl had given. After the cab had stopped 
before the pretty house that that number represented, 
and he had taken his card out of his pocket, he suddenly 
remembered with a flash that he had not the remotest 
idea of the girl’s name! 

“Oh, well,” he thought, ‘‘ there can’t be any difficulty 
about it. I will ask for the ladies, and if she don’t come 
down, I'll ask for Mr. Maulsmith’s ward.” 

The neat maid who took his card ushered him into the 
daintiest of parlors; and the first thing he saw on an 
easel was a crayon portrait of his wife and the first baby ! 
He remembered that portrait. He had paid sixty dollars 
for it—a gift to his wife’s aunt, who had lived in St. Louis 


had a guest. He finally accepted an invitation to dinner, 
and came and ate it, but his wife’s aunt and he had it 
téle-a-téte, There was no sign of the runaway. She was 
not in the house, that he felt sure of. At last, the idea 
struck him : It must have been the people who had had 
the house before Aunt Fleming moved in that Mr. Maul- 
smith’s ward meant to come to. 

“This is a remarkably pretty house, Aunt Mary,” he 
ventured. ; 

“Yes,” she said. ‘‘Ilikeit. Well, I ought to. I have 
been twenty years planning it.” 

“You built it, then ?” 

“Yes, indeed. It was only finished last month, and I 
have been ever since getting it furnished. I hope now 
that I may have a long visit from Mamie and the babies.” 

John got away as quickly as possible. Evidently, he 
had misunderstood the address. It was hopeless hunting 
for a girl whose name he did not know, but still he staid, 
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hanging about the depot, in hope of seeing her depart for 
the North-west. It was five days before he saw the Sher- 
man Bank again. And as he took up his pile of letters and 


saw one from the New Orleans Bank, where he had sent ° 


the child’s lottery ticket that had brought her so much 

misery, to be, and himself such a heavy heart-ache in the 

present, he felt as though the check inside was blood- 

money, he had such a sense of guilt. But when he had 

opened the letter his feelings underwent a radical change. 

I was this : 

“John Melton, Cashier Sherman Bank : 

“Dear Sin: The lottery ticket 70,968 did not draw anything. 

“Yours respectfully, Prerre Le Roy (per R).” 


And that scoundrel Keale had used the child as a tool 
to work him—John Mellon—for twelve hundred and fifty 
dollars ! 

He put on his coat and hat, and walked over to Mr. 
Maulsmith’s office. Mr. Maulsmith must take these 
proofs of her lover’s iniquity, and if they were already 
married, he must get the poor child a divorce. 

Melton’s heart was so full of indignation and pity, that 
he almost forgot his great hatred for Mr. Maulsmith. He 
walked briskly into the office. 

The old man looked up from his paper, and scowled 
over his spectacles. 

‘“What do you want, sir?” he asked, in his crossest 
tones. 

‘«Mr. Maulsmith,” Melton began, ‘‘I have come to give 
some information relating to your ward, who has just 
left me.” 

‘* Ward, who has just left me ?” the old man growled. 
‘““What nonsense are you talking? I never was fool 
enough to have award in my life !” and he turned around 
and poked the smoky first fire of the season. 
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By HERBERT PIERSON. 


LEFT Blois without re- 
luctance, though the old 
chfiteau there is one of the 
professional beauties of its 
kind. Nothing can be 
more stately than its ap- 
pearance, perched on the 
steep rocks, with its won- 
derful wealth of carved 
dormers and grouped 
chimneys. The town, too, 
save where it has been im- 
proved into utter ugliness, 
abounds in queer old 
houses with half-timbered 
fronts, steep, and often 
gabled toward the street. 
But the blight of restora- 
tion is on the chateau. It 
is lavish in paint and gild- 
ing, till all is gay and 
bright as a modern hotel. 

It is hard to associate any more ancient time than last 

year with it. Now, age is as honorable as youth, and 

beauties, whether architectural or human, should not mas- 
querade in pretended juvenility when they are crowned 
with years. Ivy and cobwebs have their own fitness. 


Gray hair is far finer than the dyed article. But those who 
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otherwise. And then the murder! Ah, the murder! It 
is some centuries old, to be sure, but it’s still an affair of 
yesterday with the worthy inhabitants. We would not 
find fault with it as a murder—but the most artistic 
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crime palls with repetition. It is not often, to be sure, 
that a king undertakes the chief rdle, with a duke as the 
victim. But even such aristocratic company grows mo- 
notonous when served up with each meal, and met in 
every shop-window, picture and book. ‘But Blois never 
tires of it. They have been telling the history of that 
crime ever since it was committed. It is the one crimson 
blossom of their annals that they cull for every visitor. 
Most ghosts are content with occasional visits to the 
scene of their taking off. They come, too, when least 
objectionable—at an hour when most of the living are 
wrapped in slumber. But the Duc de Guise has all sea- 
sons for his own—all hours of the day and night, with 
that arch-fiend the guide to help him. How lovingly he 
dwells on every detail of a tragedy which, if committed 
by other than a king, would have been considered rather 
a cowardly piece of business. We had to hear how the 
duke warmed his hands here, how he ate some prunes 
there, before going to the king. There the monks said 
Mass, and prayed for the success of the enterprise, while 
His Majesty distributed daggers to his ‘‘ gentlemen,” and 
retired to a safe place. The ‘‘ gentlemen” fell on the 
unfortunate, as he came in, with so much zeal, that one 
‘* gentleman ” in the crowd was accidentally wounded by 
another “gentleman.” That is all there is of it. We 
look at things differently to-day, with our unpicturesque 
nineteenth-century understanding. 

So we saw the Cathedral and the Castle of Blois, high 
on the hills above the ancient town, fade away without a 
sigh. Those two visible signs of the prime factors in all 


_ have had the care of the chiteau in its old age thonght life in the Middle Ages, the Church and the King, were, 
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appropriately enough, the last to disappear as we turned 
our steps toward Bourges. Bourges !—charming old city, 
unimproved out of its ancient beauty, its memory comes 
to us like that of a friend whose place has never been 
filled! No wonder Julius Caesar spared it in his vic- 
torious march through France. A Philadelphian would 
say that the streets were not well ‘laid out.” They are 
recklessly independent, and turn and twist as they 
choose. They have a masterful way with them, those 
venerable old streets, as if saying: ‘‘ Not where you 
wish, but where I choose, shall you go.” Surprises meet 
one at every turn. What unexpected groupings of cu- 
rious carved houses! what towers, oriels and dormers ! 
what charming vistas, throngh quiet, sunny streets, upon 
the great cathedral, with its huge towers and wondrous 
door-ways, we owed to the fact that we were helpless in 
ile hands of beautiful Bourges—that she led us where 
she chose, parading her charms before us, bringing us 
surprises of beauty every hour ! 

But most of the town looks thrifty, as well as pict- 
uresque. Here is not the artistic quality of ruin and 
decay ; the wonderful old buildings are teeming with 
life. There is a present as well as a past. They have 
not attempted any provincial imitations of Paris streets, 
with glaring white houses. The hobby of the French 
Government for changing the names of streets makes 
little headway here. The ‘‘ Street of Paradise,” which, 
by all precedent, ought to be straight as well as narrow, 
still remains, as does also that of the ‘* Yellow Door.” 
But I grieve to say the ‘‘ Street of the Old Cats ’— which 
may have been considered personal—that of the ‘‘ Rats,” 
and the ‘Holy Bonnet,” now rejoice in far more high- 
sounding and poetic names. ; 

In old times Bourges was never one of those hot- 
l.looded places, always thirsting for a change of masters 
or a chance for plunder. Its annals seem singularly 
peaceful, when compared with the calender of crime in 
rome of its sister towns. Its history is not the record of 
doubtful glories written in blood. It was satisfied to be 
prosperous rather than heroic, and its merchants pre- 
ferred the victories of trade to those of war. They have 
left their record in the palaces they built. In other 
towns the nobility owned the castles. The merchants of 
Bourges lived in the palaces. The grandest one is the 
house of Jacques Cour. It is the most wonderful ex- 
ample of the fifteenth-century house that has come be- 
fore us, who are the ‘‘heirs of all the ages.”” Next to 
the cathedral, it is the great treasure of the city. Even 
the children take a pride in the ‘house that Jacques 
Initt.” I was just preparing to sketch some bits of this 
wonderful house when a hand was laid on my shoulder. 

I turned, and faced an official of some kind. He eyed 
me severely. I had been caught with paper and pencil 
in my hand. He sniffed treason, German spies and dan- 
ger in the air. 

‘‘ What is monsieur about to do?” he gasped. 

‘Oh, simply make a sketch of this wonderfnl build- 
ing,” I answered. ‘‘I am an American.” 

I proclaimed this gravely, as one of old might have 
said, ‘*I am a Roman citizen.” 

But if I expected the news to strike him dumb I was 
disappointed. — 

“ Oh—but—yes, that may be—but monsieur cannot 
make drawings of our buildings without a permit.” 

He looked at me as if he considered me capable of 
stealing the keys of the city and assaulting the Préfet. 

‘* Well, what’s to be done ?” T asked. 

““You must go to the Chief of Police,” he said, deign- 
iny to direct me, 


I found the place. Another official barred the way. 
He was a pompous person, whose padded bosom was fes- 
tooned with white ropes that suggested a hangman. He 
had bushy eyebrows and a portentous frown. He seemed 
to be revolving in his mind whether he had better string 
me up at once or wait till after breakfast. 

He shook his head gravely when I stated my case. 

“Hum! Wish to sketch ? Hum! Young man, I 
must see your papers.” 

I produced my passport. He studied it with a know- 
ing air. He suddenly shoved it back, saying: ‘‘ Trans- 
late it.” 5 

I did so, and then he began to be interested in my fam- 
ily history. He dug up the buried past, and was not sat- 
isfied till several generations had been disinterred. Even 
then he had his doubts. He bundled my papers into his 
table-drawer. It was too serious a matter to be decided 
inahurry. Another official decorated with a clothes-line 
came in. He, too, had the appetite of ghoul for dead an- 
cestors. He scented a dark plot to deliver Bourges into 
the hands of the Germans. The second gentleman of 
the ropes decided that I must see the Commissaire. My 
passport was returned. 

I called on that gentleman. 

“‘Tmpossible to see him! He is at breakfast,” said the 
menial. 

Exasperated, yet ardent, I roamed about the ramrarts, 
looked at the cloth-works, the iron-mills, the silversmiths, 
and went back. 

‘‘Impossible,” said the servant; ‘‘M. le Commissaire 
is eating his breakfast.” 

“But he was eating his breakfast two hours ago.” 

“‘Pardon, monsieur, this is déjeiner & la fourchetle.” 

“T should like to get here before he begins his din- 
ner,’ I said, ‘‘so I think I will wait.” 

I waited. In course of time an obese gentleman with 
three chins entered. He examined my papers hastily. 
He gave his permission warily. He left it to be inferred 
that if I carried off surreptitiously any choice bits of 
Bourges, I should have short shrift. 

The history of Jacques Coeur can be read in his house. 
You may see he was a man of manifold energies and un- 
bounded wealth. He loved art, and when he had bought 
a piece of land at a great price, he built a house that em- 
bodied all his fancies. He lived at the same time as Joan 
of Are, and upheld the tottering throne of Charles VII. 
with his gold, as she did with her sword. The monarch 
was worthy of neither of them. We read that Jacques 
was a sort of Master of the Mint. His ships covered the 
Mediterranean, and brought him spices and foreign fruits, 
and tissues wrought in Oriental looms. His individuality 
still lives in his house. - It is pervaded with his presence, 
and not all the years have had power to sweep it away. 
He shows that he had a soul as well as silver. 

The side of the house that faces the ramparts has the 
form of a fortress. Toward the court-yard it blossoms 
into sculpture. In the house is the record of the daily 
life of the family, in painting and carving. Over the 
kitchen the cooks and scullions are seen busy abont the 
fire. In one place Jacques is setting forth on a journey, 
and his servants aro dragging out his boxes. We know 
he had a wife, two sons and a daughter, also a negro sery- 
ant. He was not ashamed of the origin of his wealth, for 
he reproduced on his walls the palms and lemon and 
spice trees that were its emblems. His wife, Macée de 
Leopart, and her family arms have frequent place. We 
see him playing chess with her, and again in the chapel 
the whole family are drawn in the guise of adoring angels. 
It is rather odd to behold the slight and nervonsly framed 
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Jacques fitted out with a pair of wings, and long yellow 
hair that streams out behind him. But it was a Middle 
Age fancy. On the ceiling of the chapel angels float 
about with scrolls in their hands. The house is per- 
vaded with the man. We could see him everywhere. We 
would not have been surprised to have met him on the 
stairs in his old-time costume, so well portrayed on the 
walls. The roof of one fine gallery is constructed like 
the reversed keel of a ship. Under the eaves of the ob- 
servatory is a portrait of his negro bearing a coffre, and 
further on an angel obligingly holding up Jacques’s coat- 
of-arms, Even the tops of the chimneys are trimmed with 
delicate stone frills. One massive chimney-piece repre- 
sonts a fortress. - 

He was fond of mottoes. That on his coat-of-arms, 
‘*To a brave heart nothing is impossible,” is often seen. 
At one place we read: 

“A close bouche 
Il n’entre mouche.” 

Also: 

‘* Entendre, taire, 
Dire et faire 
Est ma joie.” 


Poor Jacques! It is a sad instance of the ingratitude 
ef monarchs that he was forced to leave the beautiful 
house he had reared. He had lent the King 200,000 
crowns, and it was a convenieat way to cancel the debt 
worthy of Charles VII. that the generous lender should 
be cast into prison and his property confiscated. We are 
glad to know that the King was obliged to disgorge after 
a time, and one of Jacques’s sons recovered this splendid 
house. 

Jacques was accused of selling erms to infidels, press- 
ing men into service in his ships, selling Christian slaves, 
and what not. He was condemned to banishment, but 
escaped and reached Rome, where he found favor with 
Pope Nicholas X. When the Pope died, his successor 
gave Jacques charge of an expedition against the heathen. 
He was wounded, died on the Island of Chios, and, fitly 
enough, was buried in the Church of the Cordeliers. His 
beautiful house is now the Hétel-de-Ville of Bourges. 

The Cathedral of Bourges is the fourth in importance 
in France. It rises on the hill in conscious grandeur, 
and is the first and the last object we see, with the city 
clustered at its feet. ‘‘It is not,” to quote the modest 
language of a little local guide-book, ‘‘so large as that 
of Cologne or Amiens. It has not the magnificence of 
sculpture of Chartres or Amiens. It has not the finished 
touch of Notre-Dame de Paris. But the unity and sim- 
plicity of its plan, the boldness of its dispositions—unique 
i1 all the world—the sobriety of its style, the severity of 
its architecture, give it a grandiose majesty, an austere 
solemnity, which only Gothic art can attain and none sur- 
pass.” 

Mr. Ruskin speaks rather patronizingly of this cathe- 
dral, saying it ‘‘ reminded him of a ship,” and much else 
that we willingly forget. To one less blinded by Italy 
the fact that it resembled a ship would seem nothing in 
its disfavor. In those vague times called the early days 
of Christianity the main part of every church was called 
“the ship.” Of the two critics, I rather incline to the 
“grandiose majesty.” The five great west doors, I con- 
fess, are too densely populated with saints and angels for 
my fancy, as I dislike crowds, whether in flesh or marble. 
But the north and south porches, with their slender col- 
umns, deep recesses and Romanesque portals, have an 
abiding charm, There are just enough sculptured saints 
about to make a quiet party, sufficiently battered to be 
venerable. 


| 


| touch from the hand of the Almighty Maker. 
| midst of this universal silence and loneliness, one might 
Sometimes an ancient beggar, unobtrusive as | easily imagine that the busy, bustling world of modern 


beggars are in France, sits by the pillar, silent as the 
statues in their niches, while the sunshine casts strong 
shadows on the pavement, and gives manifold studies of 
light and shade among the traceries of the frieze. The 
old garden of the archbishop, too, with the prim, straight 
walks and carefully clipped shrubbery, are always like 
the background of an eighteenth-century picture. It is 
all so delightfully unnatural and artificial, that an atmor- 
phere of the times Watteau and Fragonard loved to paint 
still lingers about it. It requires little imagination to 
people it with ancient groups in powdered wigs, and 
dames in stiff flowered brocades and exaggerated hoops. 
We might meet monsieur, with his gold snuff-box, taking 
a pinch in one of the allées, or madame rustling in her 
dun silks on her way to Mass, while a little maid follows 
with the missal. We never saw the human element that 
would have been in consonance with the surroundings, 
but we felt the influence, and it seemed that we had just 
missed the stately personages from the old régime who 
would have perfected the picture. It seemed as though 
they were lingering somewhere, and that if we waited 
long enough they would come. But we could not wait. 


A TRAMP ACROSS RHODE ISLAND 
BEFORE BREAKFAST. 
By DaAvip Ker. 

“Wat, mister, if you want the Newport cars, I guess 
you've got to wait till to-morrer !” 

Such is the unsatisfactory announcement that greets 
my landing at Fall River, about five o’clock one Sunday 
morning, early in the first week of October. The ‘‘ac- 
commodation train,” for the benefit of the New York 
steamer and its passengers, has been stopped off a week 
ago, and the station-master’s uncompromisi.g statement 
is true to the letter. .- 

‘‘Well, then, I suppose I must just i+ st it. 
the distance ?” 

‘‘Only eighteen miles—nothin’ to speak of,” answers 
the man in office, with a side-glance at my tall hat and 
black frock -coat whose quiet irony is worthy of Talley- 
rand himself. ‘‘Yonder’s your road, right past the 
freight-cars.” 

The first impulse of an Englishman when called to 
the performance of any great duty—whether that duty 
be to lay down his life for his country or to sell a cargo 
for twice its normal value—is always to look about for 
something to eat. The little wooden shanty that repre- 
sents the victualing department of the depot furnishes 
me with a cup of coffee and a roll, with which fore- 
shadowing of a future breakfast I take the road. 

The slumbering streets of the quaint little town are 
soon left behind, and the open country lies before me in 
all the freshness and brightness and beauty of a glorious 
Autumn morning. The smooth sea is all ablaze with the 
splendor of the sunrise, which lights up the overhanging 
ridges, and the trees that cluster along them, with living 
fire ; but in the hollows beneath still broods a rich Sum: 
mer twilight of purple shadow, and over all lies a hush 
of deep repose, amid which the very beat of my foot- 
steps on the hard road sounds strange and out of place. 

So may the world have looked on the day of its cre- 
ation, complete in all its glorious details, but still lack- 
ing Man’s presence to break the stillness of its primeval 
solitude—a grand, unfinished landscape, awaiting its final 
In the 
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civilization had given place once more to the savage sim- 
plicity of the olden time, and expect to see the forms of 
the old Mohican chiefs gliding shadow-like over the land 
that was once their own. But were the heroes of Amer- 
ica’s noblest historical romance to arise again amid their 
ancient hunting-grounds, what startling changes they 
would see! Felled woods, clustering houses, rattling 
trains, solid bridges, puffing steamers, endless clearings 
and plantations. One can fancy how Chingachgook’s 
ark face would cloud over as he whispered in his 
son’s ear: ‘‘The white men are very many; they will 
lick up my nation, as the sun dries up the dew!” 
And Hawk-eye, leaning upon his terrible rifle, with his 
keen eyes bent frowningly upon the countless evidences 
of civilization, so strange and distasteful to him, would 
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may not bestow its gold medal upon the man who has 
staid most at home ? or whether our native poets, grow- 
ing weary of extolling the charms of the North Pole and 
the Sahara Desert, may not one day change their note 
somewhat as follows: 
“T go, I go—in venturous bark 
Round Coney Island suiling, 
Exploring wilds of Central Park, 
Or Brooklyn Bridge tower scaling. 
Ho, bring my boots! I burn to gain 
Famed Harlem’s mountains broken; 
And flaunt in Carleton’s window-pane 
My ‘ Travels through Hoboken’!” 


In a quiet little nook, under the shadow of a huge elm 
which may have seen the Declaration of Independence, 


answer, with a mournful shake of his gray head: ‘‘Ah’s yawns the black mouth of an old well, from which a tall 
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me! every creature of the ’arth must act accordin’ to 
its gifts; but’tis pity to see mortal man so deface the 
works of God !” 

Up and down, up and down—now almost touching the 
water's edge, now rising many feet above it—past wide 
fields still littered with the stubble of the garnered har- 
vest, and quaint old farm-houses half buried in twining 
creepers, and grazing cattle dimly outlined amid floating 
depths of shadow, and little white cottages peeping shyly 
through embowering leaves and shady orchards, which 
have looked down upon many a merry group during the 
ayple-picking of the Fall. 

After all, even for those of us who have seen all lands 
from the East to the West, how much beauty there is 
around us every day at home, if we would but look at it ! 
Who knows whether, when the whole earth shall have 
been exhausted, the Geographical Society of the future 


figure in shirt-sleeves—the first sign of human life that I 
have seen since leaving Fall River—looks up to shout » 
hoarse ‘‘ Mornin’! to me asI go by. A big, raw-boned, 
sinewy fellow he looks, with the granite-hewn features 
and keen gray eye of the genuine New Englander. One 
can fancy that eye glancing along a musket-barrel over 
the redoubt at Bunker Hill, and those lips setting them- 
selves grimly in the face of the British bayonets at 
Brandywine, or parting to utter a shout of stern triumph 
as Burgoyne’s flag of truce flutters in the morning breeze 
at Saratoga. Of such men America has good cause to be 
proud ; and long may she be so! 

And now the road plunges down to the water-line once 
more, and a sudden turn brings me out in front of the 
famous ‘‘Stone Bridge,” which connects Rhode Island 
with the main-land. Half way across it, I halt for a full 
view of a landscape seldom equaled, which recalls at & 
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glance the panorama of the Scund between Elsinore and | Nanaquacket Cove, its still water bulwarked by solid but- 
Copenhagen. True, the picture lacks the trim white | tresses of rock ; there, the dark outline of Gould Islet 
streets, the red-tiled houses and the clustering church- | rises above the smooth bright sea like the lazy length of 
towers of the beautiful Danish capital ; but the wooded | a slumbering sea-monster. Yonder, Pocasset Hill heaves 
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ridges on one side, the low green meadow-lands on the | itself massively up against the lustrous sky; and the 
other, the blue strait between, sparkling with countless | broad white causeway of the bridge lies athwart the shin- 
ripples and dotted with tiny sails—the little white vil- | ing water like a smear of paint across the face of a mirror. 
lages peeping through boskets of dark-green foliage, and And now the real work of the day begins in earnest ; 
the clear, sunny sky overhead—are all there. Here lies | for upon this bare waste of sand and gravel, undefendat 


by a hand’s breadth of shade, the sun smites fiercely 


enough. The salutary reflection that I have lately faced | 


far greater heat in Africa and Central Asia somehow fails 
to cool me one whit; and as I tramp onward, with the 
look of stern resolution worn by John Bull when dancing 
a quadrille or performing any other act of self-sacrifice, I 
find myself becoming (as I once heard a tourist phrase 
it) ‘more hotter” every moment. 

Most marches of this kind bear a sinister family like- 
ness to each other. You start with a jaunty step, an air 
of indulgent superiority, as if you were equal to a tramp 
up Chimborazo or the Himalayas, and had merely conde- 
scended to this little thing in default of better. By the 
middle of the second hour the jauntiness of step is less 
apparent, and you are seized with an absorbing admira- 
tion of the scenery, impelling you to halt and survey it at 
singularly short intervals. ‘Then you find yourself at- 
tempting to make the way appear shorter by fixing upon 
some landmark ahead of you, which at once removes 
itself twice as far offas before, althongh when you act- 
nally reach it, you somehow appear to have gone no 
distance at all. Presently you become aware of a chok- 
ing sensation in your throat, and a sharp twitching in 
your left side, suggestive of an imprudent indulgence in 
very brisk soda-water. Then you are conscious of a grow- 
ing exasperation, causing unprintable interjections to rise 
to your lips every time you kick against a stone, or feel an 
inquiring fly ‘‘ prospecting” the interior of your left ear ; 
and your feelings wax absolutely homicidal at the sight of 
a farmer jogging comfortably past in his wagon, or a man 
sitting in his arbor, with a bowl of fresh milk before him. 
Tinally, all these varied emotions resolve themselves into 
one dead level of sullen misanthropy, embracing your- 
self, your surroundings, the weather, the passers-by, and 
the whole circle of creation. 

And, all this time, there is an atmosphere of perfect 
repose on every side of me, which makes me feel like an 
embodied solecism. Sheep and cattle are seen couched 
on the warm soft turf in lazy enjoyment; sunburnt 
tramps lie sleeping in stray patches of shade by the 
roadside, with their battered hats pulled over their eyes ; 
t'.e very dogs seem too drowsy to bark and show their 
teeth purely as a matter of form. 

Here, in the shadow of a huge tree which overshadows 
pearly the whole breadth of his tiny garden, lies a hard- 
vorked village store- keeper, resting from his week's 
labor, while his children frolic around him as only chil- 
dren can. At the open window of yonder neat white 
cottage sits a gray-haired man, reading a chapter of the 
Bible to his household, as many a sturdy old New Eng- 
Jand yeoman may have done in the grim days of ’75, 
hefore taking down his well-worn fowling-piece from its 
rusty hooks, and going forth to face the invader at Lex- 
ington or Concord. A little farther on, in a summer- 
house close to the road, two little tots of girls—whose 
long golden hair, with the sunlight shimmering on it 
through the quivering leaves, reminds one of the Babes 
in the Wood—are sitting cheek to cheek over a book of 
Bible-pictures, and hailing each new wonder with shrill 
little cries of delight. 

Everything, in short, look where I will, is at rest ex- 
cept myself; and it is not easy to keep at bay the 
troubled and incongruous, Wandering - Jew feeling that 
erceps over me as I note the wondering looks that follow 
my passage, and hear more than one outspoken conject- 
ure as to whether I am an unemployed school - teacher 
*tramping the country” in quest of work, or a new 
preacher in a hurry to be in time for meeting. 

Higher and higher mounts the sun, steeping hill and 
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yale in a flood of golden glory that would have gladdened 
the heart of Turner. On such a day, and amid such a 
landscape, one begins to understand the passionate love 
of light and warmth and beauty that marked the grown- 
up children of ancient Greece, to whom the deepest ter- 
ror of that dim world beyond the grave, of which they 
knew so litthe, was the thought that it would be sumless. 
Yet, although it seems hard to imagine, one may some- 
times have too much even of sunshine, as I found to my 
cost in the Far North during the season of perpetual 
daylight, when I was constantly getting up at two in the 
morning, and going out fora walk in the belief that it 
was afternoon, wondering all the time where on earth the 
other inhabitants could have gone. 

Crash ! rattle! A sharp wrench, consequent upon a 
slip among some loose stones, warns me of the peril of 
day-dreaming on the line of march, by suddenly reducing 
my slashing pace to a hobble. 

* “Say, stranger, you don’t look like going very far at 
that rate; guess you’d better jump up here and have 
a ride.” 

The speaker is a stalwart, jovial-looking young fellow 
in a broad-leaved straw hat, who has just pulled up his 
light buggy beside me. Snch an offer is too timely to be 
rejected ; I jump up accordingly, and away we go. Vil- 
lage after village is left belind, and as we néar the crest 
of the ridge from which Newport will becomé visible for 
the first time, a refreshing breeze meets us from the still 
unseen sea beyond. The little horse seems inspired by 
it to double energy, and ‘‘ puts himself along” in a way 
which his master is not slow to point out for my admira- 
tion. 

“Sorry to part with you, stranger,” says he, at length, 
drawing rein at the turn of a cross-road ; ‘‘ but, you see, 
I've got to pick up my girl.” 

The excuse is certainly an unanswerable one; and with 
a cordial hand-shake we part company—he to have (I 
hope) a pleasant day’s outing with his sweetheart, and I 
to finish what little remains of my pilgrimage. It is now 
little enough, indeed, for already a long, low white band, 
seen at intervals through the clustering trees, marks the 
whereabouts of Newport, while far away in the back- 
ground, in all the fullness of its beauty, appears the 
smooth, shining crescent of Narragansett Bay. 

Narragansett Bay! What memories does that name call 
up, on the very ground where the two fierce races tugged 
so long for the mastery—Mohican against Narragansett, 
Narragansett against Mohican — till the slow, stubborn 
weight of the Anglo-Saxon rolled onward over both 
alike. 

There are few nobler characters in history, even in the 
broken and distorted glimpses of him that we catch from 
hostile chroniclers, than the ‘‘ great Sachem Conanchet ” 
—he who stood shoulder to shoulder with King Philip 
through the fiercest and bloodiest of New England’s early 
battles, till the timbers of their rude fortress crackled 
into flame over their heads. No painter could wish fora 
grander subject than the closing scene of the terrible war- 
rior, when, standing with folded arms among his enemies, 
his useless gun lying at his feet, he answered the intelli- 
gence of his inevitable doom with the noble words which 
history has justly immortalized: ‘ Conanchet likes it 
well. He will die before his heart is soft, and before 
he has spoken anything unworthy of him.” 

And now, on the ground where Indian warriors hunted 
and Indian council-fires blazed, stand dainty villas and 
long white streets, spacious quays and crowded prom- 
enades, and all the wealth and luxury of the Naples of 


-America ; while the sign-board of a hotel, and t!:o name 
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of an inlet alone preserve the memory of Aquidneck and 
its Narragansetts : 


“They left the name at which the world grew pale, 
To point a moral, or adorn a tale.” 


It is needless to spin out a story already far too long 
by telling how, on reaching the ‘‘Aquidneck House,’’ I 
found it just about to close for the season, and all the 
servants already gone except a solitary waiter, who had 
with difficulty been persuaded to remain at his post amid 
the general flight (like a parody of the Roman sentinel 
at Pompeii) just one day longer, for the benefit of the 
three ladies who had not yet taken wing. As we assem- 
bled for the last time in the deserted dining-room, that 
devoted retainer, having confided to me his intention of 
going over to Providence and taking service ‘here, supple- 
mented the information with a somewhat unexpected 
request. 

‘*Sar, de ladies say you big poetry-man; s’pose you 
write me lilly bit poetry ‘fore I go ?” ; 

Such an appeal, backed by the instant production of 
paper and pencil, was not to be resisted ; and my “lilly 
bit poetry ” was at all events appropriate to the occasion : 


“ Driven from these walls like hunted mouse, 
I fain would hope, my exiled brother, 
That just as Newport shuts one house, 
Kind Providence may ope another !” 


DRUGS AND DOCTORS. 


By Mary Tircome. 


Nature, alone, as a healer, seems to have been dis- 
trzsted from the earliest times. Physicians arose of ne- 
cessity — with all sorts of theories, with the etrangest 
methods of treatment ; administering sometimes amazing 
compounds to their patients, sometimes in wily ways 
playing upon the'r imagination, as do certain modern 
practitioner:. Some were learned men of keen minds. 
How they gained so much knowledge of the healing 
art, without the books and precedents from which doctors 
of to-day gather help, is a marvel. Quacks there were, 
also, who flourished awhile, leaving no worthy record. 

Celebrated physicians made the best use of their wits 
as well as of their learning in discovering the nature 
of diseases. Hippocrates, having been called to the 
young King of Macedonia, who was thought to be dying 
of consumption, observed in the patient an increase of 
febrile symptoms whenever a certain lady of the house- 
hold—Phila, by name—approached. The wise physician 
prescribed Phila as the needful medicine —and a cure 
was effected. Erasistratus, likewise by a skillful device, 
discovered that Antiochus was wasting away because of a 
secret attachment to Stratonike. 

Although learning was venerated, and the arts of magic 
—often used in sickness—were regarded with supersti- 
tious fear, nevertheless physicians did not always have a 
comfortable time of it. In the year 565, the Queen of 
Burgundy died of the plague, as did multitudes of her 
subjects. Her last request to her husband, King Gunt- 
rum, was that her physician should be put to death for 
not having been sufficiently attentive to her; and this 
was done immediately after the Queen’s funeral. One 
of the laws respecting medical practice, in force in Enu- 
rope up to the eleventh century, reads thus: ‘‘If a phy- 
sician injure a nobleman by blood-lettiug, he shall pay a 
fine of a hundred solidos ; but if the nobleman die after 
the operation, the physician shall be given up to his rela- 
tives, to do with him what they please !" 


Dr. John Radcliffe, whose remarkable medical career 
ia London ended in 1714, was charged with murdering 
Queen Mary, whom he attended ; and also with causing 
the death of Queen Anne, whom he did not attend. Be- 
ing ill himself, he refused to visit her when summoned 
merely by one of her ladies-in-waiting. After Anne’s 
death, a ery of indignation arose against Radcliffe for not 
going to her, and a plot was formed to murder him. He 
was informed of it, in some way, and secluded himself to 
escape the public wrath. 

Most astonishing concoctions have been administered 
under the name of medicines. A favorite preparation in, 
we may truly say, the dark ages of medical knowledge, 
contained sixty-six ingredients. Sydenham, who died in 
1689, prescribed for rickets a liniment made of leaves of 
“‘mugwort, lesser centaury, white horehound, germandes, 
calamint, feverfew, meadow sasifrage, St. John’s wort, 
golden-rod, wild thyme, mini, sage, rue, St. Benedict's 
thistle, pennyroyal, southern-wood, chamomile, tansey 
and lily of the valley.”” These, mixed with hog's lard, 
mutton suet and claret, were to be soaked tweive hours 
in an earthen jar, then boiled, strained, and made into 
the liniment. 

For the rich and noble, mixtures made chiefly of pearls 
and other gems were very fashionable, even as late as 
the seventeenth century. Electuarium de Gemmis, an in- 
vention of Bulleyn, a physician of the Elizabethan Age, 
contained, in various proportions, ‘‘perles, saphyres, ja- 
cinth, cornelian, emerauldes, granettes, corall, amber. 
ivory, gold and sylver,” besides more than a score of 
other articles. This same doctor prescribed on one oc- 
easion, for a child suffering from a nervous malady, ‘a 
smal yong mouse roasted”; and recommended ‘‘snayles, 
broken from the shelles and sodden in whyte wyne with 
oyle and sugar,” for lung diseases. 

In 1738, one Joanna Stephens, an ignorant woman, but 
possessed of plenty of cunning and courage, proclaimed 
that she had discovered a sovereign remedy for a certain 
painful malady. Having enriched herself by enormous 
fees drawn from the credulous and wealthy, she offered 
to make her secret public for the sum of £5,000. The 
matter was taken up by lords and ladies, and nearly 
£1,400 pounds collected. But Joanna would not remit a 
penny of her price ; and application was made to. Parlia- 
ment. Strange to say, that august body passed an Act 
for the money to be paid from the public funds! These 
wonderful medicines consisted of a powder made of cal- 
cined egg-shells and snails ; a decoction of herbs boiled 
in water with soap, honey, and ‘ swines’ cresses ”; and 
pills, compounded of ‘calcined snails, soap, honey, 
burnt carrot -seeds, burdock - seeds, ashen keys, hips 
and hawes !” 

Mystery is a wonderful heal-all, especially with the 
unlearned and credulous; and in the dark days of medi- 
cal knowledge, oftentimes the stranger the remedy, the 
greater the faith in its efficacy. It was with a keen in- 
sight into certain phases of human nature that Sir Henry 
Holland said that ‘“‘ what is obvious can rarely be brought 
into competition with what is vague and obscure, in the 
treatment of disease.” Quacks have availed themselves 
of this principle, and met with astounding success for 
awhile. When Villars, the famous French charlatan, 
about 1723, circulated the story that his uncle had be- 
queathed him the recipe of a nostrum which would pro- 
long life to the age of one hundred and fifty, eredulous 
people flocked to him. An immense quantity of his medi- 
cine was sold, at five francs a bottle. Patients were to 
drink it at stated times, avd also to eat and drink moder- 
ately, to take regular exercise, go to bed early, avoid all 
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excesses and 
mental anxie- 
ties ! Of course, 
great numbers 
were benefited 
by this regimen. 
But when it 
leaked out that 
this wonderful 
panacea was 
made simply of 
nitre and the 
water of the 
Seine, the angry 
dupes deserted 
the quack. 

Only a little 
over a hundred 
years ago, one 
Dr. James Gra- 
ham established 
his ‘‘ Temple of 
Health ” in Lon- 
don. Into this, 
by many de- 
vices, he enticed 
the unwary to 
consult his fam- 
ous ‘‘ oracle ’— 
a ridiculous 
trickery, though 
not worse than 
has been known 
in recent times. 
Graham also 
sold an ‘elixir 
of life”; and 
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from any one who wished to commence a course of this 


cure-all he demanded the moderate sum of £1,000 in 
advance! However, as those who took the “elixir” 
might live as long as they pleased, this was not an ex- 
orbitant charge, and several noblemen paid it readily. 

Another practitioner of more recent date was St. John 
Long, who pretended to cure maladies, either by inhaling 
the vapor of a certain mixture, or by the use of a lotion, 
said to be harmless when applied to a healthy part, but 
upon a skin beneath which disease was lurking it be- 
came a violent irritant, causing the ‘‘ morbid virus ” to be 
thrown off! Terrible sores were certainly created, which 
Long generally managed to heal; but sometimes the pa- 
tient was too delicate to endnre such a blistering. One 
lady, in good though not robust health, was frightened 
by Long’s predictions that she was falling into consump- 
tion, and consented to have the corrosive liniment ap- 
plied to her back. The violent inflammation which fol- 
lowed could not be subdued ; mortification set in, and a 
fortnight after the application she died. This event 
made a great stir in the community, and Long was tried 
and convicted of manslaughter, but through the influ- 
ence of his fashionable adherents he was released on 
payment of a fine. 

The power of imagination as a remedial agent was rec- 
ognized, though but little understood, in ancient times. 
Multitudes of ‘‘ isms,” absurdities, superstitions, ‘‘ cures” 
and ‘‘crazes” wrought real or apparent healing for awhile, 
and then passed into discredit, or at least into disuse. 
The mystery accompanying certain curative results van- 
ishes in the light of modern science ; and some forces 
which our ancestors would have called supernatural are 


now wisely used in the healing art, with good effect. 
Yet, while we flatter ourselves we can easily see through 
the delusions of old times, perchance we may ourselves 
be caught in the snare of some modern quackery which 
flaunts its universal ‘‘ cure-all” in the faces of the cred- 
ulour. 

A curious instance of a cure wrought by imagination 
occurred in the practice of a young English surgeon. 
He was called to see an old lady, who assured him that 
she was suffering acutely from a bristle of her tooth-brush 
having lodged in her throat some months before. Several 
London surgeons whom she had consulted told her the 
throat was all right, and the bristle existed only in imag- 
ination ; but she did not believe them—she was ‘“‘ dying,” 
she said. The young surgeon examined her throat ; and 
then, with more shrewdness than truth, said : ‘‘ You are 
quite right, madam : I see the head of the bristle, very 
low down. Iwill go home for my instruments, and ex- 
tract it immediately.” He presently returned with a del- 
icate pair of forceps. The lady was ready, and threw 
back her head and opened her mouth. A prick, a scream 
—and the surgeon was seen holding up to the light the 
extracted (!) bristle, inspecting it curiously! The pa- 
tient at once recovered her health, and never was tired of 
praising her deliverer, until—somehow—the secret leaked 
out that she had been duped into health—the bristle had 
been surreptitiously inserted in the teeth of the forceps ! 
Then the old lady was furious with rage. 

The ‘“‘sympathetic powder” of Sir Kenelm Digby did 
not even need to be applied to a wound to effect a cure. 
A bit of cloth, on which were a few drops of the patient's 
blood, was dipped in a solution of the marvelous ‘‘ pow- 
der”—and the sufferer was instantly relieved, and, in 
time, cured! Of course, a few general directions were 
given by Sir Kenelm—such as keeping the wound clean 
and cool, and throwing away the noxious salves and plas- 
ters then commonly used. But the ‘‘ powder” had the 
credit of healing. 

Nowadays the old furor for blood-letting seems amaz- 
ing. Everybody must be bled at least twice a year, it 
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was thought. In an old poem containing directions to 
doctors about the use of the lancet, these lines occur: 


“ First in the Spring for quantity you shall 
Of blood take twice as much as in the Fall: 
In Spring and Summer let the right arm bloud, 
The Fall and Winter for the left are good.” 


The business was often done by wholesale. One blood- 
thirty phlebotomist advertised to bleed mankind at 
‘‘threepence a head.” In 1716, when apothecaries gen- 
erally charged sixpence for the operation, one beneyo- 
lent Mr. Clark offered to bleed anybody at his shop gratis. 
A case is recorded of a Frenchwoman, who, between 
September, 1726, and December, 1729, was bled 26,230 
times! This seems like a Munchausen tale. Occasion- 
ally a surgeon made the little mistake of cutting an 
artery instead of a vein. A French lady, who died in 


consequence of such an accident, bequeathed to the 
clumsy operator an annuity of 800 frances, on condition 
that he ‘‘ would never bleed anybody again.” 

Perhaps the physicians of to-day are no more willing 
than those of old times to acknowledge to a patient that 
they do not know what is the matter with him, although 
they must often be puzzled to diagnose the case. They 
evidently deem it wiser to betray no ignorance. While 
many might more fully trust the doctor 
who sometimes frankly said he ‘‘ did not 
know,” the majority want and expect the 
physician’s immediate and definite opin- 
ion. It was Sydenham who, in the early 
part of his career, was in the habit of 
listening attentively to the details of his 
patients’ complaints, and then saying: 
** Well, I will consider your case, and in 
a few days order something for you!” 
This deliberation did not work well. 

An American gentleman of our ac- 
quaintance, in delicate health, was re- 
cently traveling in Europe. Experi- 
encing some serious symptoms of dis- 
ease, he went to Carlsbad, to see if he 
could gain relief from the waters of that 
place. Six o'clock in the morning is 
the proper time to consult a Carlsbad 
doctor ; but our friend was not deterred 
by this early hour. He called upon a 
well-known and celebrated physician, 
who, after a thorough examination, pronounced his 
liver-‘‘abnormally large,” and prescribed ‘accord- 
ingly. A few weeks afterward, being in Vienna,’ 
and the unpleasant symptoms recurring, he called 

upon another noted physician, who, as the gentle- 
man said, ‘‘laid me out on the sofa, punched me here 
and there, looked wise, and gravely remarked, ‘I find 
your liver foo small /’”’ If our friend had taken the rem- 
edies prescribed by the Carlsbad doctor, there might be 
room for the suspicion that they had reduced the dis- 
ordered organ too much! But as, in fact, the prescrip- 
tion lay untouched in his pocket-book, never having been 
made up, it still remains a puzzling question in his mind, 
“Ts my liver too large or too small ?” 

Numberless anecdotes are recorded of doctors—of their 
benevolence and generosity, their wit and eccentricity, 
their skill in their profession, and devotion to it. Few 
worthy the name of physician have been found unready 
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to relieve suffering even when the service is gratuitous. 
The rare exceptions may well be left to the contumely 
which will follow a certain doctor in one of our large 
cities, who being summoned recently to set the arm of 
& poor man who had met with a severe accident, refused 
to do anything until his fee was paid ; and the necessary 
sum wis actually collected from some poor fellow-work- 
men before the broken limb was touched. 

John Coakley Lettsom received a large income from his 
practice ; yet fully half of his services were entirely gra- 
tuitous. The poor and unfortunate were his special 
charge, and he well divined that some prescription other 
than medicine was often the surest to cure. A sick mer- 
chant having requested Dr. Lettsom’s services, the physi- 
cian soon learned that his patient had met with misfort- 
unes, and must give up his life-long home to his 
creditors. He spoke some comforting words, and then 
left on the table his prescription—a check for a large 
sum. Later, he purchased the house of the creditors, 
and presented it to his patient for his life-time. Dr. 
Lettsom having on one occasion climbed to a miserable 
garret to minister to a poor woman who had known bet- 
ter days, wrote this prescription to the overseers of the 
parish : ‘A shilling per diem for Mrs. Moreton. Money, 
not medicine, will cure her.” 

The eminent Dr. Gregory, of Edinburgh, while receiv- 
ing one day the fees from his lecture-pupils, left a stu- 
dent in the consulting-room, and went to the adjoining 
room for more tickets. In the mirror he saw the student 
take some gold from the table, and put it into his pocket. 
Dr. Gregory returned, gave the young man an admission 
ticket, and when he was about to depart, kindly said: 
“Tsaw what you did just now. Keep the money. You 
must be in great need. But for God’s sake never do it 
agnin—it can never succeed.” 

In vain the conscience-smitten youth implored Gregory 
to receive back the money. 

*‘You have taken it,” he said, ‘‘and your punishment 
is that you must keep it.” The reproof was salutary ; 
the student turned out an honest man. 

Although often hidden by his miserly habits, the gen- 
erous impulses of John Radcliffe would shine forth. He 
once sent fifty guineas, by a friend, to a physician who 
had fallen into pecuniary distress, but who had always 
been his enemy politically. ‘By no means,” said Rad- 
cliffe, ‘‘let him know whence the money comes. He isa 
gentleman, and could not brook the receipt of a benefit 
from one whom he had tried to injure.” At another time 
he sent 200 guineas to an improvident, dissipated friend 
who was in great pecuniary trouble and mental depres- 
sion, and secretly gave £520 to be distributed amongst 
poor clergymen. 

Radcliffe, however, never wanted to pay a bill—and 
those who were employed by him sometimes had hard 
work to get their dues. Yet he bruskly condemned 
avarice in others. A miserable old miser, who counted 
his guineas by the million, tottered into his consulting- 
room one day, with a paltry fee in his hand, hoping to 
pass unrecognized. Radcliffe knew him, and roughly 
telling him that he had grown rich by the tears of widows 
and orphans, bade him ‘‘go home and die”; adding, 
‘“You will be a dead man in ten days ”—a prediction 
which proved true. 

No physician, perhaps, ever had more fabrications cir- 
culated about him than John Abernethy—his oddities 
and roughness giving rise to them. In truth, however, 
his roughness was largely superficial, and some trivial 
circumstance would often cause an instant change of 
manner, and bring ont his real goodness of heart. One 


day a young lady whom he had frequently visited was so 
hurt by his brusk words that she suddenly burst into 
tears. Abernethy immediately became as kind as possi- 
ble, and gave his patient courteous attention. 

A young physician once called in Abernethy to perform 
a serious operation upon one of his own patients. When 
he was taken into the room prepared for the reception of 
the patient, the young doctor asked : ‘‘Is everything all 
right ?” 

“Yes,” replied Abernethy, glancing around and exam- 
ining the instruments. ‘‘Stay,” he added, after a mo- 
ment’s pause. ‘‘ You have forgotten one thing ”"—and he 
threw a napkin over the instruments. ‘‘It is bad enough 
for the poor fellow to undergo such an operation without 
being obliged to see those terrible instruments.” 

A widow lady had brought her child to him for treat- 
ment, and Abernethy, supposing she was well able to 
pay, had taken the usual fees ; but afterwards, learning 
sho was in straitened circumstances, he not only re- 
turned all he had taken, but added £50 to it, asking her 
to expend it in giving her child a daily ride in the fresh 
air, 

However discourteous this noted surgeon might be to 
his private patients—and he certainly was so often—tho 
poor and unfortunate learned to know that he was both 
generous and tender-hearted. ‘‘ Private patients,” ho 
would say, ‘‘can go elsewhere if they do not like mc; 
but the poor devils in the hospitals Iam bound to take 
care of,” 

A gentleman who became involved in great financial 
difficulty applied to Dr. William Hyde Wollaston to pro- 
duce him a government situation. Wollaston wrote him : 
“‘T have lived to be sixty without asking a favor of men 
in office ; and now I could not do it, even to serve a 
brother. If the inclosed can be of use to you in your 
present difficulties, pray accept it, for it is much at your 
service.” 

The ‘‘inclosed ”” was a check for £10,000. 

Matthew Baillie, who was so successful in practice dur- 
ing the latter part of the eighteenth and the early part of 
the present century, was somewhat irritable, but always 
eager to make amends when he had been hasty. After a 
sudden outburst in the hospital, he would say: ‘‘I have 
spoken roughly to that poor man. I have been too hard 
with him, and must go back and see him, be it ever so 
late.” 


CHILD-PLAYERS OF THE 
AGE, 

From the earliest days cf the English drama down to 
our own time a performance by child-actors has always 
proved a most popular and fascinating form of entertain- 
ment. The miniature companies which have of late 
years appeared in comic operas haye attracted as large 
audiences and earned as much applause as many accom- 
plished actors of riper years. The piquancy of seeing 
small boys gravely representing high officials of state 
draws full houses to the children’s plays, and the babies’ 
want of skill is forgiven—almost forgotten—in the won- 
der that the little people should be able to act at all. We 
can trace this taste for child-players a very long way back 
in the history of the stage. In the reign of Henry VII. 
we hear that the Duke of Norfolk used to divert himself 
by making the boys who sang in the choir of his chapel 
act interludes, and this example seems to have been 
quickly followed by the King, so that the master of the 
children of the chapel ought to have been chosen as 
much for his powers of dramatic instruction as for his 
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musical talents. Little girls who, to the great detriment 
of the children’s stage, were not allowed to act, seem to 
have contributed in other ways to.the royal entertain- 
ment. In the Household Book of Henry VIL. we find 
the following item of expense: ‘‘To a litel mayden that 
daunceth, 12£,” and further on, ‘‘To litel mayden the 
tumbler, 1£." Poor little tumbler! one would like to 
know why her tumbles were not better paid. By the 
time that Henry VIII. became King, it was a regular 
custom for the children of the chapel under their master, 
Williame Cornysshe (or Cornishe), to perform before the 
King, and many are the entries in the ‘‘ Kynge’s Boke of 
Payments” of sums rewarding their efforts: ‘*To Mr. 
Cornishe, for playing affore the King upon new yeres 
day at nyght with the children of the King’s chapell, 
6£ 13s, 4d.” This was the sum which seems generally 
to have been given them—always through the medium 
of Mr. Cornishe. We nowhere see stated how much 
that gentleman kept for himself. How the children were 
in these early times dressed for their plays must remain 
a matter of conjecture, but of the large sums spent on 
the costumes of the players generally, let us hope that 
some came to the children, and that the Exchequer which 
did not grudge ‘‘a long garment of cloth of gold and | 
tyns-ell for the Prophete upon Palme Sunday,” would 
provide the few yards of stuff necessary to make smart 
little coats for the chitdren. We know that their stock- 
ings did not cost much—only 6s, for four pairs—but let 
us hope that they were for every-day wear, and that the 
children’s theatrical wardrobe was not furnished on the 
same low scale of expenditure. 

The example of the children of the King’s Chapel had 
encouraged other choirs to give dramatic performances ; 
and in 1527 we hear of a great representation of a Latin 
moral, given by the children of St, Paul's before the 
King, the French Ambassadors and Cardinal Wolsey. 
The Ambassadors were being entertained at Greenwich 
with a great banquet, and other revels, and the thirty- 
eight children of St. Paul’s came down by boat, with 
their masters and their ushers, to perform the play. The 
boats, ‘‘ as well hoom as to the Kourt,” cost ‘‘ 12d.” each, 
so the charge for ‘“‘ frayght’”’ amounted to 6s. The moral, 
in every sense of the word, seems to have been the ex- 
position of the absurdities of the Reformation, but in 
the list of dramatis persone, besides Luther and his wife, 
whose appearance is reasonable enough, we read of the 
most extraordinary characters being represented. 

In Elizabeth's time these performances became ex- 
tremely popular. It was in the latter half of this reign 
that the children gave their first representation of Ben 
Jonson’s ‘‘ Cynthia’s Revels.” This play, with its fanciful 
masks, its exquisite songs and its frequent dances, was, 
perhaps, one of the most charming performances that 
child-players ever attempted, for there is nothing incon- 
gruous in Cupid, Mercury and Cynthia being acted by 
children. 

In this semi- mask even the presence of the richly 
dressed gallants who, going to the theatre to be seen, 
not to see, took their seats on the stage, must have con- 
tributed something to the picturesqueness of the whole 
spectacle. 

Among the plays which we hear of as having been per- 
formed by the Children of the Queen’s Revels in 1609 is 
Ben Jonson's ‘Silent Woman.” The names of some of 
the members of the company were then as follows : Nat. 
Field, Gil. Carie, Hugh Atwell, Joh. Smith, Will. Bark- 
sted, Will. Pen, Ric. Allen and Joh. Blaney. 

The only two of these young actors with whose history 
we are in any way acquainted are Nat. Field and Hugh 
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Atwell. We know more of Field's life and doings than 
of those of most of the performers and dramatists of the 
day. About 1606 or 1607, two or three years before the 
children’s performance of the ‘‘ Silent Woman,” Nat. 
Field took the principal part in Chapman’s ‘ Bussy 
d’Ambois.” As at this time he was twenty years old, he 
may be said to have been rather an old child, but his 
smooth-shaven face, judging by his portrait at Dulwich, 
may have made him look younger than he was, and we 
cannot wonder that the child-players should have been 
unwilling to part with their best actor. In 1610 Field’s 
first play, ‘‘ Woman is a Wedther-cock,” was acted pri- 
vately by the Children of the Revels at Whitehall, and at 
the Whitefriars Theatre, whither they migrated about that 
time. His other play, ‘‘An Amends for Ladies,” was 
publicly acted at Blackfriars in 1612. 

Ben Jonson calls Field ‘‘the Burbage of his stage,” 
and from other commendatory notices we gather that he 
was one of the most celebrated actors of his day. His 
burial is registered at St. Anne’s, Blackfriars, 20th Feb- 
ruary, 1632. 

Perhaps the play which gives us the best idea of the 
habits of actors and audience at the performances of the 
children is Beaumont and Fletcher's ‘‘ Knight of the 
Burning Pestle,” which was acted by one of the child- 
companies at about this time. In this incomparable bur- 
lesque three of the spectators (a citizen, his wife, and 
their apprentice) leap upon the stage during the pro- 
logue. The citizen and his wife insist upon the appren- 
tice taking a leading part in the performance, to the great 
confusion of the original plot of the play, and they con- 
tinually interrupt the dialogue by conversation with, and 
comments on, the performers. 

We can gather plenty of facts as to the child-players, 
but we can nowhere discover what was the peculiar 
fascination of their acting which made them hold the 
stage for a period of nearly two hundred years, and dur- 
ing part of tha‘ time obtain an exclusive acting monopoly 
of some of the best works of the Elizabethan dramatists. 
The very names of the plays which the children acted 
proved that their performance was by no means regarded 
as a burlesque to be laughed at, not sympathized with, 
for the most grave and serious dramas were represented 
by these baby-tragedians, and they were intrysted with 
the first production of some of the most important plays 
of the time. We can hardly imagine that the children 
actually acted better than the older players, and yet it 
is possible that the Infant Roscius was not the first child 
who has developed an extraordinary dramatic genius in 
early youth. Children have an immense advantage over 
their elders in their utter absence of self-cousciousness, 
and in the natural grace of their movements. They al- 
ways know what to do with their hands. 

Probably the child-players’ performance suffered greatly 
from the absence of girls among their number ; fer, on an 
average, little girls act better than little boys, although a 
child-prodigy—always excepting the ‘‘ Infant Phenome- 
non ’’—is generally a boy. 


A recent English novel, the scene of which is laid 
principally in Italy, contains this choice specimen of the 
American language, which is put into the mouth of a 
Bostonian ; ‘‘ You bet that girl is a rare one to talk. She 
is that learned it’s quite alarming, and so fetching, too. 
She told me a lot more about the grand fight we made for 
independence than ever I knew before. And she’s a real 
clever girl, talks like a book, and sings like a prairie- 
bird.” 
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‘AN EMBROIDERED VELVET BAG HUNG FROM HER ARM BY A BEWILDERING SYSTEM OF RIBBONS, FROM WHICH SHE 
PRODUCED A BOOK, AND APPARENILY FORGOT HERSELF IN ITS PAGES.” 


THE KNAVE 


OF HEARTS. 


By Lucy BLAKE. 


*‘Sne has heaps of money, all in her own name, be- 
sides being so outrageously pretty and fascinating ; lucky 
will be the fellow she smiles upon for the second time, 
for smile again she must, before very long.” 

‘‘May I ask who is the radiant being under discus- 
sion ?” said Larry Munroe, puffing his quota of cigar- 
smoke into the cloud about the heads of three young 
gossips of the sterner sex upon the balcony. 

“*Old Tom Lester’s widow, to be sure—the rage among 
the foreign element here. If you troubled yourself about 
the society-doings of the place, you would know all about 
her in half an hour, and be ready to sell your soul for an 
invitation to her house.” 

Vol. XXVIIL—No. 2—12. 


‘As I'm thinking of going to Vienna to-morrow, I fear 
T shall not have the chance of falling victim to Mrs, Les- 
ter’s charms,” said Mr. Munroe, nonchalantly. 

“She is going to give a most unique garden-party and 
ball, a fortnight hence, at her villa near Starnberg. The 
people are to be in fancy costumes, chosen with great 
skill—nothing hackneyed nor commonplace will appear 
there. Mrs. Lester's special fancy is having twelve peo- 
ple represent the court cards in the pack. Eleven people 
have been selected, but she is still short of the Knave of 
Hearts. She seems very difficile in the choice of this card, 
and twenty men or more are ready to give their eyes for 
the rdle. She gives all the men their costumes ; elegant 
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things they are, too, so she has a perfect right to be 
whimsical.” 

‘““Which card does she represent ?” 

“The Queen of Diamonds. They say she will be 
svlendid—a perfect blaze of jewels. Ah, me! why is 
she blind to the fact that I am the very fellow she 
needs for the Knave of Hearts ?” 

“Why don’t you stop a bit longer, Munroe, and fish 
for an introduction ? Perhaps she would hit upon you.” 

“No chance of that,” said one of that young gentle- 
man’s companions, bluntly. ‘We young English fel- 
lows, none of us anybody in particular, have no chance 
there.” 

‘Ts Mrs. Lester of an age that calls a man of twenty- 
six young ?” asked. Mr. Munroe, with dignity. 

‘‘She is twenty-two ; was married at seventeen, and 
left one of the richest widows in the country at nine- 
{een.” 

‘The best people in Munich, and out of it, for that 
matter, are to be at that ball,” continued the regretful 
young man, who felt that the youth of his nation were 
at a discount. ‘‘She was obliged to select her kings 
and queens among the swells who have féled her, but 
the knaves might be anybody.” 

Though Mr. Munroe professed the most profound indif- 
ference for the beautiful Mrs. Lester, he, in spite of him- 
self, felt privately considerable interest in the chatter of 
lis friends upon this their favorite subject. It would be 
rather a triumph to be chosen Knave of Hearts, to the 
discomfiture of scores of his countrymen. But as he did 
not know the lady even by sight, he decided that he was 
a conceited ass to dream of such possibilities. 

The next morning found Mr. Munroe sitting in the 
Pinakothek Garden, contemplating his immaculate boots 
and wondering if was worth his while to spend another 
week in the City of the Miinchner Kindl. Presently a 
more agreeable object than his boots offered itself for his 
furtive contemplation. 

A lady charmingly dressed in a marvel of St. Gall em- 
Lroidery of the softest creamy tint approached down the 
shady path. The pink silk lining of her parasol cast 
delicate glow upon her pure, pale face, illumined by 
large eyes of thé deepest brown, with singularly long 
jashes. 

As there was no other bench near, she sat down upon 
the other end of the one occupied by Mr. Munroe, ac- 
knowledging his presence by a slight inclination of her 
lovely person. An embroidered velvet bag hung from 
her arm by a bewildering system of ribbons, from which 
the produced a book, and apparently forgot herself in its 
pages. This gave Mr. Munroe an opportunity to study 
the fair stranger’s charming profile, the perfect hand that 
held the book, and the graceful flow of her embroidered 
skirts, down to where the most mignon little foot in the 
world peeped forth. 

Two gentlemen passing outside the garden-railing took 
off their hats with marked deference to the unknown 
one. 

“‘Lucky devils !’’ he mentally exclaimed ; ‘‘they know 
her, and in my place could talk to her. With those eyes, 
and that expressive mouth, I’m sure her conversation is 
worth listening to.” 

Whereupon Mr. Munroe began to moralize upon the 
stupid restrictions of polite society. Here he must sit like 
a mute imbecile beside one of the loveliest women he had 
ever seen, unless some lucky accident should give him 
the right to address her. 

Mr. Munroe’s star was certainly in the ascendant that 
day, for shortly something occurred which gave him the 


opportunity he so longed for. A child in a huge collar 
and sash, clearly a runaway from some distrac‘ed nurse- 
maid, bore down upon the pair. He dragged after him, in 
the manner little boys love, 1 goodly branch of a tree 
which a care-taker had lopped off, with many another, 
that morning. It scraped along the gravel with a noise 
that was music in the infant’s ears, and came to a sudden 
halt in the embroidered skirt of the fair student on the 
bench. 

Mr. Munroe sprang to the rescue of the dainty fabric, 
and was rewarded with an angelic smile, and some gra- 
cious words of thanks in the purest English. The young 
man naturally made the most of this chance for setting 
the conversational ball rolling, and was succeeding brill- 
iantly, when an interruption occurred. A lady driving 
a phaeton stopped at the entrance to the garden and 
beckoned to Mr. Munroe’s companion. 

“Will you have the kindness to guard my property for 
a few moments ?” she asked, rising, with another ravish- 
ing smile. ‘‘I have something very important to say to 
that lady, and shall return without delay.” 

Had she asked him to throw himself under the pranc- 
ing ponies’ heels, Mr. Munroe would have consented 
gladly ; so, leaving her parasol, book, embroidered bag 
and enormous fan upon the bench, she hurried away. In 
a moment she was hidden behind a clump of shrubbery, 
into the shade of which the ponies had withdrawn. 
Could Mr. Munroe have witnessed what then occurred, 
he would have escaped the particularly bad quarter of an 
hour which followed, and he would have also missed 
what proved to be the luckiest eyent of his life. 

No bull-dog in custody of his master’s old boot ever 
assumed a fiercer expression than did Mr. Munroe guard- 
ing the feminine vanities intrusted to his care. The duty 
of protecting them was not very onerous, as few people 
passed that way ; still, he chose to believe that the task 
was fraught with difficulty. For one ‘moment he was 
called away from his post, by a fellow whom he had 
beaten at billiards the previous evening enticing him 
into a few remarks over the hedge. When he returned, 
he saw to his rage a common-looking woman standing by 
the deserted bench, coolly appropriating the property 
confided to his care. ‘‘ Look here, old girl!” he cried, 
dashing to the rescue, ‘‘leave those things alone !” 

The woman looked at him with a blank amazement, 
which he easily interpreted as fright at being caught in a 
theft. 

“Come, my friend, be off, or I will put you in charge 
of the first police officer I can spot,” he followed up, lay- 
ing hold of the parasol, already tucked under her arm. 
The old woman hung on with a grip that belied her ap- 


‘pearance, launching at Munroe a volley of invective, of 


which he did not understand one word. His English was 
as Greek to her, but his gestures and defiant expression 
were eloquent enough. 

Instead of leaving go of the parasol, she coolly pro- 
ceeded to annex the bag and fan, at which the young 
man’s wrath burst forth. 

“You hardened old. reprobate, how dare you persist 
in your vicious ways under the broad light of heaven ? 
Give me those things !” 

And he, with no gentle hand, despoiled her of her 
booty. Why would not the old creature take herself 
off, instead of standing there lashing him with her 
tongue like a very Jezebel? The situation was grow- 
ing very awkward. People were stopping in their hur- 
ried walk to wonder what all the fuss was about. Mr. 
Munroe, not speaking or understanding a word of Ger- 
man, was powerless to explain. Why did not the fair 
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owner of the things return, to end a scene that was be- 
coming really disgraceful ? The crowd that always ap- 
pears to rise from the earth on such occasions gathered 
thickly around the belligerents. The errand - boy in- 
trusted with a package to be delivered with the utmost 
haste — the lank little girl carrying a sore-eyed baby 
—squads of idlers of all descriptions —watched the fray 
with keen interest. At last, finding her eloquence of 
no avail—only over Munroe’s prostrate body could she 
gain possession of the other things—the old woman 
flung the parasol down upon the bench and fled, with 
one bony fist menacingly uplifted. 

‘‘Thank Fortune she is gone! Mr. Munroe mur- 
mured to himself. ‘* But will she come back ?” he 
thought. uneasily. 

She did return, alas! and in company with a stolid- 
visaged guardian of the peace. This functionary gravely 
took possession of the fan, bag and other articles which 
had caused so much disturbance, and motioning Mr. 
Munroe and his foe, the old woman, to follow him, left 
the garden. 

At the nearest police-station a man was found who 
spoke a little English,’ into whose ears Mr. Munroe 
poured the tale of his grievance. He learned the old 
woman’s side of the story in the following words : 

‘This old wife say she is servant to the dame who 
leave upon the bank her objects. This dame send her, 
the wife, to bring these objects, and you, a violent En- 
glishman, forbid her, with strange language and fierce 
eyes.” 

‘That might easily be a lie trumped up for the occa- 
sion,” said the exacerbated Munroe, doggedly. 

The official gravely looked in his dictionary for the ex- 
pression ‘‘ trumped up,” and failing to find it, requested 
the gentleman to clothe his idea in simpler language. 

“Let her bring a note from her mistress stating the 
name of the book left in my charge. ‘The Madonna of 
the Future’ is rather a mouthful for this old fraud to 
learn by heart and have introduced in some swindling 
epistle. If this is correct in the note, I will resign all 
the things.” 

This suggestion being pronounced prudent by the head 
of the establishment, the old woman, furious at her word 
being doubted, was dispatched for the statement from her 
alleged mistress. 

Mr. Munroe sat grimly down upon the hardest stool in 
the office to await her return. What was his mingled 
discomfiture and delight, half an hour later, to see the 
fair owner of the disputed property—his divimity in the 
embroidered muslin—drive up to the Police Bureau in 
an elegant victoria. 

She alighted, sought out Mr. Munroe, and began a 
hearty apology for all the annoyance her thoughtlessness 
had caused him. 

‘*My old laundress has just told me the whole story, 
or, rather, her side of it,” she said, struggling with a de- 
sire to laugh. ‘‘I really ought to have foreseen that the 
honest old blockhead might have brought about such a 
contretemps. My friend Mrs. Trevor insisted upon my 
going with her to look ata picture. As my old servant 
happened to be passing at the moment I entered the 
phaeton, I sent her for my things left in your care. I 
never dreamed of your so grievously misunderstanding 
each other. Can you forgive me, Mr. Munroe ?” 

That young gentleman found clemency, in this in- 
stance, a very facile sentiment. He was also flattered 
that the fair suppliant for his pardon was so quick to 
catch his name from the official's lips. He wondered if 
he would ever be lucky enough to know her name. 
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“This unpleasant occurrence has assured me of two 
pleasing facts,” the lady continued—* that an Englis):- 
man cannot be false to a trust, even of the simplest, and 
that my old servant is ready to fight for my interests. 
But come, this is surely not the place for a prolonged 
ié-a-téte, Pray let me drive you to your hotel, as 2 slight 
compensation for your loss of time.” 

The eestatically happy Munroe took his place on the 
satin cushions of the victoria, devoutly hoping that the 
coachman would lose his way to the Hotel Bellevue, anid 
prolong the drive indefinitely. But the man did nothing 
of the kind, and Myr. Munroe was obliged to alight all 
too soon, 

“Who was that lady ?” he asked of a servant, when he 


| had effaced himself among the admiring crowd of meniale 


who watched the victoria depart. 

‘*Mrs. Lester, the millionaire’s widow.” 

“Will the acquaintance stop here ?” Mr. Munroe asked 
himself, wonderingly. 

The next day a note reguesting his presence at dinner. 
and signed ‘Constance Lester,” gladdened the heart cf 
Larry Munroe. Other inyitations followed close upon 
the heels of this one, and people began to gossip about 
Mrs. Lester’s predilection for her good-looking compa- 
triot at the Bellevue. 

* * * * * * 

She was walking in the garden with him one evening, 
he fanning her with the very toy of tortoise-shell and 
feathers which had been instrumental in bringing him 
into his present paradise. 

‘Mr. Munroe, I have a favor to ask of you; will you 
grant it ?” 

‘Anything, even to the half of my kingdom,” said the 
young man, with his heart in his eyes. 

“Oh, I don’t exact such a sacrifice as that. I only 
wish you to be my Knave of Hearts; will you?” 

Need it be added that Larry Munroe accepted with an 
eagerness that surprised his fair companion ? 

* * * * * * 

‘And so the Queen of Diamonds is going to marry her 
Knayve of Hearts ?” Society said, when the season was 
over. ‘That lucky Munroe. I can’t see what she finds 
in him, compared to the dozens of really clever men in 
her train ; but there is no accounting for a pretty wom- 
an’s freaks.” : 
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THe London Times on base-ball will be read with 
much appreciation by all lovers of our national game: 
‘Everybody is now asking his friend in a deubtful 
kind of way what he thinks of base- ball. Londoners 
are, or ought to be, now in position to give their verdict 
upon this important question. The Chicago and All- 
America teams haye performed four times in London 
before large crowds of spectators—at Leyton 8,000 per- 
sons watched the game. Our visitors, therefore, cannot 
complain that they have been treated with indifference, 
whatever judgment is passed upon the game they intro- 
duced to us. Most Londoners who take any interest at 
all in sports have considered it a duty to pay the base- 
ball players a visit, and so inform themselves fully and 
truly upon the nature of the game, keeping their minds 
open, and purged, so far as possible, from all passion and 
prejudice. We are not prepared to say that it is alto- 
gether possible to judge without prejudice a game which 
the Americans have presumptuously preferred to cricket. 
Apollo might have listened to the pipe of Marsyas with 
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equanimity and even with pleasure had he not known 
that Marsyas was setting up as his superior. 
try to forget and forgive this, and judge base-ball on its 
merits. One of these merits is that it is not spun out 
‘over two or three days. Americans, who are so busy that 
they cannot find leisure for cricket, manage to find it for 
a game which a single afternoon is sufficient to decide. 
As for the essentials of the game, it would be singular if 
they did not strike some chords of sympathy in the Eng- 
lish breast, considering that they are the same as those 
of ‘rounders.’ ‘Rounders’ was once much played upon 
every village 
green; even now 
it enjoys consider- 
able vogue as a 
Sunday amuse- 
ment in the out- 
skirts of London, 
and several of our 
metropolitan pub- 
lie schools find 
*rounders,’ or a 
variety ofthe 
game, peculiarly 
well adapted to 
their lagged play- 
grounds. Conse- 
quently we must 
liave latent affin- 
ities for base-ball. 
But of course the 
American game 
has developed 
‘greatly. One of 
the chief pleasures 
of the school-boy’s 
life used to con- 
sist in ‘scorch- 
ing’—that is, 
picking up the 
ball when the ad- 
versary had missed 
striking it, and 
slinging it with 
unerring aim at his 
retreating form. 
The base-ball is 
nearly as heavy as 
@ cricket-ball, and 
consequently it 
can be well under- 
stood that this 
pleasing feature 
has been eliminat- 
ed, and the most 
diverting incidents , 
ofthe gamearethe _ 
feints of the runners attempting to run from base to base. 
The pitcher, known in ‘rounders’ as the ‘feeders,’ the 

. batsman and the catcher are specialists, just as we find 
some cricketers pre-eminent in bowling, batting or field- 
ing. In fact, base-ball is a science. 

“Whether & is worth taking the trouble to acquire this 
science is another matter. Basc-ball, as a candidate for 
entrance into the list of British sports, labors under the 
disadvantage of finding the field nearly full already of 
more or less scientific games, in which the youth of our 
islands are drilled while yet at school. At the same time 
sve must admit that the demand for athletic games is so 
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brisk, that base-ball may possibly appeal to some tastes, 
some pockets, or some opportunities which the present 
supply of open-air amusements fails to satisfy. Many 
new games have been invented, adopted or revived in 
these islands during the last ten or twenty years—lawn- 
tennis, hockey and lacrosse among the number. The 
last mentioned everybody knows, was an importation 
from Canada, introduced by two exhibition teams of Ca- 
nadians and North American Indians. It is an age for 
devising new games, borrowing foreign and furbishing 
up old ones. If the ghost of ‘rounders’ is sneaking 
about anywhere he 
will aid and abet 
the efforts of the 
base-ballers to re- 
habilitate him. It 
would, moreover, 
be pleasant if we 
were enabled to 
meet the Ameri- 
cans in some other 
sports besides row- 
ing, yachting and 
athletics.” 


Lanicne’s Hat, 
-—M. Meilhac, the 
new French <Aca- 
demician, told an 
amusing story of 
Labiche’s early ex- 
periences as a 
dramatist, in his 
inaugural dis- 
course. He offered 
his first piece to 
the manager of a 
small and long-ago 
vanished house on 
the left bank of the 
Seine—the Théa- 
tre du Panthéon. 
The manager hap- 
pened to be a hat- 
ter, and three or 
four other trades- 
men in the same 
line of business 
were associated 
with him in the | 
enterprise. They 
all assembled to 
hear the author 
‘read his piece. 
When he was 
about half-way 
through the first 
act one of the company tcok up the young dramatist’s 
hat, glanced into it, passed it on with a significant shake 
of the head to his neighbor, and so it went from hand to 
hand till it finally reached the manager himself. No 
sooner did his eye light on the business label stamped 
on the lining of the crown than he put an end to the 
reading, declaring that the piece was not the sort of 
thing wanted at that house. Labiche, who had had one 
eye on his MS. and the other on his hat while it was go- 
ing around, knew well what was coming, and submitted 
to his fate without a word. He had bought the unlucky 
beaver in a shop on the right bank of the river. 
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POST-COACH ON THE MLETY RIDGE, NEAR THE CONE MOUNTAIN AND FIVE BROTHERS. 


THE MILITARY ROAD OF THE CAUCASUS. 


By P. J. Poprorr, 


Tue Russian Military Road crossing the steep and rocky 
ridge of the Caucasus Mountains is probably the most 
remarkable and stupendous highway that has ever been 
constructed by human hands. Starting from Vladikay- 
kaz, at a point 2,280 feet above the sea-level, it ascends in a 
southerly direction until it reaches the immense height of 
8,015 feet, and then descending, terminates at Tiflis, at an 
elevation of 1,340 feet. Thus, in a distance of 270 versts 
(or 180 miles) it describes a bow about 6,000 feet high ! 

The Military Road leads over the majestic and wild 
range of the mountains separating Europe from Asia. It 
fell to the lot of the Russians to improve the prehistoric 
path by which different Asiatic nations invaded Europe, 
previous to and during the early centuries of the Chris- 
tian era, such as the Scythians, Sarmatians, Huns, etc. 
Besides the Ural gate, the Caucasus gate was the only 
way leading from Asia to Europe. Of the two, the latter 
is by far the more important, being within the limits 
of the Biblical and classical world. Noah’s Mountain, Ara- 
rat, is not far from it. lts southern terminus penetrates 
Georgia, which, together with Imeretia and Mingrelia, 
was well known to the ancient Greeks, under the name 
of Colchis, as appears from the works of Herodotus. The 
Greeks’ rule was superseded there, as elsewhere, by that 
of the Romans. Later on there were several independent 
kingdoms, of which Georgia, with its capital Tiflis, was 
the strongest. Persians, Arabs, Tartars and Turks, in 


their turn, fought there many a bloody battle. At length 
the whole region of the Caucasus fell under the sceptre 
of Russia ; and it was owing to this same Caucasus road 
that the Russians were. enabled to penetrate to the very 
heart of the region, and dominate its independent and 
warlike tribes. However, some tribes of the Caucasus, 
inhabiting almost inaccessible plateaus, have preserved 
to this day, in their purity, social habits which, we are 
assured, existed centuries before the Christian era. It is 
; evident then, that in many respects the Caucasus belongs 
to the most important regions of our globe, and that a 
journey over the Military Road presents points of un- 
usual interest. 
\ The snow-clad range of the Caucasus Mountains rises 
higher than the tallest peak of the Alps, Mont Blane 
(14,800 feet), and its highest summits far surpass those of 
the European chain. Thus Elbrus reaches the height of 
18,600 feet ; Kashtan-tau, 17,200 ; Kazbeck, 16,553 ; Dych- 
tau, 16,300 ; Ujba, 16,000 ; and Aday-hoch, 15,300. Most- 
of the Caucasus Mountains have been as yet thoroughly 
explored; but of the hundreds of points measured, 
nearly all surpass Mont Blanc, while the others ap- 
proach it. 

The Military Road, cutting the Caucasus Mountains in 
the narrowest point, is the only passage over that ridge. 
It was wrought by means of drill and gunpowder. It 
runs mostly along the beds of the rivers Terek, Aragva. 
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and Kur, deeply ent in the rocks, and only for fifteen | 


yersts (10 miles) does it proceed independently over the 
very summit, reaching the height of 6,015 feet. 
Pushkin and Lermontoff, the foremost of the Russian 


poets, on being exiled to the Caucasus, traveled over the | 


future Military Road, and both have left descriptions of 
it as they found it in their time. 


regular traffic over the road. When a party was formed, 


two companies of foot and mounted soldiers, with a can- | 


non, accompanied it over the perilous passes. How steep 


the road then was we may judge from the fact that eight- | 


‘een pairs of oxen were required to pull a light carriage. 
What a change has been wrought since then! Now, four 


horses are sufficient to pull a large omnibus full of pas- | 


sengers and baggage. 
Over fifty years ago, General Ermoloff, ‘‘ the conqueror 


of the Caucasus,” started the Military Road, setting his 
soldiers to work upon it. The Darial passage alone occu- 
pied his men for five years. The best military engineers 
were employed in undermining and blasting rocks, forti- 
fying walls and building bridges. The successors of 
General Ermoloff, Prince Vorontzoff and Prince Baria- 
tinsky continued the work on the road with the same en- 
ergy they showed-in fighting the Circassians and other 
hostile tribes. Though the soldiers’ work was not paid 
for, yet the building of the road cost the Government 
hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Mr. Pistolkors, who made a trip to Ararat with the 
Russian expedition of last year, says, in his account pre- 
pared specially for Frank Lesiiz’s Poputar Monrsuy : 
‘‘Eyven to-day the Military Road annually costs the Im- 
perial Government hundreds of thousands of rubles. 
Considerable forces of men are required to keep the road 
in good wor!'»2g order. Corps of engineers are always 
busy, repairing the bridges, the artificial shores, the gal- 
leries protecting it from slides, the station-houses, etc. 
There are special officers looking out for the snow and 
earth slides, and it is also their duty to see after the 
safety of travelers. Solid stone barriers are built on the 
edges of precipices. All the station-houses are of hewn 
trachyte stone, and they are in no way inferior to those 
found on the Alpine roads. In each house there is a hall 
with soft, leather-covered furniture, and a buffet. In the 
larger stations there are separate rooms provided with all 
possible comforts. In some stations luxurious rooms are 
fitted up specially for the members of the Imperial 
family. At the Kazbeck, Mlety and Dushet stations 
good dinners are to be had, together with the native and 
imported wines, at moderate terms. 

‘“‘There are various accommodations for crossing the 
mountains. Post-coaches of the first and second class 
regularly run twice or three times a day (according to 
season) between Vladikavkaz and Tiflis. Omnibuses of 
the second and third class make also regular trips be- 
tween these towns. The coaches stop half an hour for 
breakfast and dinner, and the night is passed at some 
station. The evening coaches, however, do not stop for 
the night. The whole trip of 180 miles is made in thirty- 
six hours. Or, one may travel from station to station at 
his own pleasure. In such case, the party must get in 
advance an official list of travel (podarnjnaya). On the 
presentation of the list the station- master is bound to 
provide the traveler with a wagon and horses. One pro- 
vided with such a list may stop at any station for any 
reasonable period of time in order to explore the region, 
or for any other purpose. It is more pleasant to travel 
in a ]4red carriage, but more expensive, costing about 
twenty dollars for a single trip. 


Pushkin made his trip | 
exactly sixty years ago, and he tells us that there was no 
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“Of brigandaze on the route, there is nowadays no 
possible danger. A convoy of two Cossacks is now used 
only for the money mail. However, the road is patrolled 
all the time by the mounted guards, called tchapary. For 
beauty of scenery, comfort and safet -, the Military Road 
of the Cancasus far surpasses the famous St. Gothard 
road, betwen Switzerland and Italy.” 

Vladikavkaz, or ‘‘ Lord of the Caucasus,” was built 
under Catherine II., in order to dominate over the Caucs- 
sus, then full of hostile nations. Formerly it was an im- 
posing fortress. It is situated on the north slope of the 
Caucasus. Mountains, at the level of 2,280 feet. The 
Military Road begins here with a causeway. At first it 
runs through a green valley, along the Terek, in view cf 
the mountains, which seem to be inaccessible ; but soon 
it brings the traveler to a gigantic gate of rocks, leading 
into a wide defile. It is here, as Pushkin said, that ‘‘ the 
Caucasus receives the traveler into its sanctum.” Ac- 
cording to the course of the Terek, the causeway is laid 
now close to the rocky wall, often cracked, and not rarely 
adorned with majestic trees, and now it runs in the very 
middle of the defile. As the road ascends, the vegetation 
gradually disappears, and then come to view the wild and 
rocky giants, seemingly pressing each other. At the end 
of ten miles the passage is suddenly compressed to a dark 
and gloomy crack, out of which the Terek madly rushes. 
This crack leads into the famous Darial defile, or, as the 
poets call it, ‘‘the hell.” 

“No pen nor brush can give an adequate idca of the 
wild and severe majesty of this defile !” exclaims Mr. Pis- 
tolkors. ‘‘ He who once passes it will never forget it. A 
deep, narrow ravine runs between the barren, black and 
almost vertical rocky walls. The road is cut under im- 
mense overhanging masses of granite, and as if in fear 
of these monsters, it runs from one bank of the Terek 
to the other, over light iron bridges trembling from tl:e 
fearful roar of the current. Here the Terek cannot prop- 
erly be called a river, for there is no water to be seen ; it 
is lashed into a brown-gray foam and spray. The Terek 
falls seven feet to each two hundred of its course. Fora 
mile and one-third the road is literally cut through the 
granite wall. Before General Ermoloff, no man could 
pass here, and the Military Road ran high up to the very 
glaciers of Kazbeck. In one place, however, above the 
current, are to seen remnants of a path by which proL- 
ably passed the Asiatic hordes that migrated from Asia to 
Europe. But that path has been long since destroyed 
by the current and slides. In the narrowest point of the 
defile descends, almost vertically, the fearful brook «f 
Devdoraki, fed by the glaciers of Kazbeck. This brook 
used to bring down avalanches from Kazbeck. The 
Terek and the Deydoraki jointly make such a roar and 
din that travelers cannot hear each other even when talk- 
ing at the top of their voices, and the bravest cannot re- 
sist a feeling of vague fear. No wonder the poets affirmed 
that this road ‘leads to the very mouth of hell.” In its 
wild beauty and sombreness the Darial defile surpasses 
even that defile in the Alps over which General Suvoroff 
threw his Devil’s Bridge.” 

By the way of the Devdoraki fearful slides from Kaz- 
beck formerly rushed down, The last took place in 1832, 
when the Terek for a mile and a half was buried under 
snow, ice and stones, heaped to the height of 350 feet. 
The ice and snow were two years thawing. It was then 
extremely dangerous and difficult to cross this spot, and 
as a precaution against future slides an extra path was 
eut high in the rocks. Other memorable catastrophes 
took place here in 1776 and 1817. Each time the Terek 
was stopped for days, the water rising above the snow 
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300 feet, and having finally burst its way through it, 
madly rushed down, destroying the bridges, villages, 
fields, cattle and people. There is now a special station 
for observing the condition of the Devdoraki glacier, 
with a view to warning passengers in case of danger. 

Near the mouth of the Devdoraki, in the defile, stands 
a huge and inaccessible rock, on which rise the ruins 
of Czarina Tamara’s castle. The spot is properly called 
Darial, which in old Persian means ‘‘ gates.”” In ancient 
time there were actually gates, described by Pliny under 
the name of ‘‘The Caspian Gates.” Gates of wood and 
iron are said to have existed there before the Christian 
era. The Czars of Georgia built them in order to pro- 
tect their possessions from invading hordes. Later on (in 
the dleventh century), the gates were xeplaced by a solid 
wall of stone, laid with cement. The popular legends, 
however, ascribe the building of the gates and of the 
castle to the famous Czarina of Georgia, Tamara, who is 
called the “ Semiramis of the Caucasus.” Lermontoff, 
the poet, has immortalized the beautiful and passionate 
Tamara in his masterly poem, “* The Demon.” 

Further on, the road passes by the Mad Brook, which 
almost every Summer used to destroy a bridge built 
there. ‘The last bridge.was of American construction, and 
was swept away in 1870, when the Government trans- 
ferred the road to the other side of the Terek. The 
remnants of the American bridge are still to be seen. 

From this point of the road the snow-capped Kazbeck 
is seen, and soon the Kazbeck Station comes into view ; 
it is situated at a height of 5,681 feet. Opposite the sta- 


tion stands an old mansion of the Princes Kazbeck, who. 


gave their namo to the giant peak. In the mansion now 
lives (General Kazbeck, of the Russian Army. Close at 
hand is a poor settlement of Georgians, who can hardly 
subsist on the barley they raise on tiny patches among 
the rocks. They serve as guides and hunters. This is 
the place for hunting the ‘stone sheep” (.Eyoceros Pul- 
lasii), which nowadays is found only in the Caucasus. 


The animal lives on the inaccessible rocks, at the line of | 


perpetnal snow. In the night it descends to the valleys 
to graze, and before dawn it returns to the region where 
is no fear of man, of heat or insects. In case of danger 
the buck jumps headlong down the first precipice, like 
the Rocky Mountain sheep, strikes on his massive horns, 
rises to his feet and disappears. His skull is so thick 
that no bullet can pierce it. Every Summer, Englishmen 
come there ‘to hunt this rare and interesting game. 
Kazbeck, or ‘‘ Peak of Christ,” as the Ossetins call it 
(16,558 feet), plays a great part in local popular legends. 
They xelate that on its top, under Abraham’s snow-white 
tent, amid untold treasures, there stands a plain crib, in 
which ‘the Infant lies. No mortal can reach the top of 
the mountain. Only St. Stephen was permitted to ascend 
and to see the Child, and it was that saint who built the 
church now standing at the foot of Kazbeck. In spite of 
this superstition, the Englishmen Freshfield, Tecker and 
Moore, members of the Alpine Club of London, made in 
1868 a-successful ascent of Kazbeck. It was an extremely 
hazardous undertaking, and Mr. Moore came near losing 
his life, having fallen into a deep crevice ; yet, assisted 
by the native guides, the Englishmen, within nine hours, 
reached the highest peak of the Mountain of Christ. 
Beyond the Kazbeck Station the road becomes yet 
steeper, so that not four, but eight, horses are harnessed 
to each post-coach. Now the mountain-sides look as if 
ornamented with wide red ribbons. These are streaks of 
oxide .of iron, a deposit from iron springs. Some of the 
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a glass is dipped in it, it foams and sparkles like cham- 
pagne. 

“Near the Kobi Station,” says Mr. Pistolkors, ‘the 
Terek gathers its three sources into one, and so there are 
three distinct defiles, presenting numberless gigantic rocks 
heaped one over another without order or plan. This 
wild picture suggests an idea of the chaotic stage of crea- 
tion. At Kobi, travelers are warned to dress themselves 
as warmly as possible, in provision against the sharp cold 
at the highest point of the road. Our conductor put on 
a heavy sheep-skin, and that in July, with the thermom- 
eter at 77° Fabr. The section of the road from Kobi to 
Gudaur is the most dangerous, for here the snow-slides 
oceur more frequently than in any other place. ‘Tho 
Major's Wife,’ in particular, must be looked after, for 
she very often angrily shakes her snowy mantle. At tho 
foot of this ‘Dame’a long tunnel of solid stone is built, 
over which the traffic passes in case of a.glide or in times 
of danger. As to the mountain’s peculiar name, the fol- 
lowing authentic story is told: In the time of serfdom a 
major’s wife was traveling here. A serf-girl had somehow 
displeased her mistress, and for punishment she was or- 
dered to go on foot after the carriage. The poor girl 
could not walk as fast as the horses, and consequently sho 
was left behind. When the carriage approached tho 
mountain, a fearful slide rushed down, instantly swallow- 
ing up the carriage, the major’s wife and all her suite, 


| while the innocent girl escaped. Since that accident the 


mountain has been called ‘The Major’s Wife.’ 

“The higher the roads ascends, the sharper grows the 
cold. Even in August are such severe winds that the 
hands and feet become numb. On the sides of the road 
we noticed banks of snow, the remains of the last year's 
slide. Here, at the height of 7,719 feet, two Ossetin fam- 
ilies live in a stone house. This is the second highest 
point occupied by man in the Caucasus. These Ossetins 
are supported by the Government, and their duty is to 
ring the bell during snow-storms, to help travelers and 
give them shelter. 

“Soon we came in view of the Cross Mountain, where 
the road reaches its summit, the height of 8,015 feet ! 
Here the cold was intense, and though it was August, we 
found that our sheep-skins were not uncomfortable. We 
had the satisfaction of having passed over the highest 
road in the world. The famous Simplon road zeaches 
only the height of 6,147 feet. The Cross Mountain re- 
ceived its name from the huge stone cross wliich was put 
up here, at the height of 8,498 feet, by General Ermoloff, 
in 1824. Since then the road has been cut lower, and the 
Ermoloff road is now used only in case of emergency. 

‘*Now the road goes down southward. What charm- 
ing scenery opens here! Far off rise several sombre 
giant mountains—Hood, Five Brothers, Cone Mountain, 
etc. Deep down in the dark defile, where springs the 
Aragva, is seen the settlement of Hood, looking like 
a nest of swallows. But what particularly strikes one 
here is the contrast between the views north and south. 
Turning northward, we see the wild, cold and barren 
rocks rising to the line of perpetual snow. Looking 
southward, we behold the charming valleys full of life 
and fertility, and the hills covered with velvety grass. 
Warm, scented winds grect us, and with quickened pulse 
we expand the lungs to their full capacity. We are en- 
tering the blissful Colchis of the ancient world. 

“Hood Mountain has a legend of distinctly local color- 
ing. Long ago, in an Ossetin settlement situated at the 
foot of Hood, there was a poor family blessed with a 


springs gush out upon the very road. Their water is full | daughter numed Nina, whose beauty was proverbial. 


of carbonic-acid gas, and is of a pleasant acid taste. When 


Whosoever looked upon her, whether poor shepherd, 
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renowned warrior or rich merchant, would straightway j 


forget his business, being charmed by this embodiment 
of grace and loveliness. Old Hood, the Spirit of Hood 
Mountain, also fell in love with Nina, with an ardor 
equal to that of her youthful suitors. When Nina as- 
cended the mountain, Old Hood spread under her small 
and shapely feet a green and velvety carpet, ornamented 
with the choicest flowers. Watchful of his sweetheart, 
Old Hood allowed no avalanches to sweep down. When 
Nina reached her sixteenth year, she showed a preference 
for Sasiko, a dashing young neighbor, who surpassed the 
other Ossetins both on the battle-field and in the hunt. 
Stung by jealousy, Old Hood played many a crafty trick 
on Sasiko, but the young man could not be easily en- 
trapped. Once, when Sasiko found Nina alone in the 
house, he kissed her and asked her to be his wife. She 
shyly whispered ‘‘ Yes,” when suddenly a fearful roar 
was heard, and in an instant the house was buried be- 
neath a snow-slide. At first the lovers, being unhurt, 
were not frightened — rather the contrary, as now they 
were sure that their rendezvous would not be interrupted 
by intruders. A blissful day passed, then a second and a 
third, and the lovers were without food. On the fourth 
day Sasiko became so ravenously hungry that he feared 
for his life. Finally, losing all control of himself, he 
sprang at his sweetheart and buried his teeth in her 
round, white shoulder. She screamed, and fell fainting. 
At the same moment the door was broken in by a rescu- 
ing party. Nina and Sasiko were saved; but from that 
moment they hated each other as mortal enemies. Old 
Hood laughed in glee, shaking the mountain to its very 
foundation, and hurling down numberless rocks of gran- 
ite, which cover the valley below to this day. ‘Thus 
laughs Old Hood !’ exclaim the local narrators, in con- 
clusion.” 

Near the Gudaur Station the road again skirts a river, 
the Aragva, running southward. Down the defile lies a 
huge rock. When and how it got there nobody knows. 
The rock is covered with grass and trees, and it looks a 
good-sized mountain when seen from the valley. It is 
one of the great curiosities of the road. 

“From Gudaur can be seen the next station, Mlety, 
situated at the bottom of the abyss,” continues Mr. Pis- 
tolkors, ‘‘and you wonder how it can be reached. This 
is one of the most remarkable sections of the road. Mlety 
lies 3,800 feet lower than Gudaur (7,327 feet), and the 
descent is made by a circuitous route of ten miles, or at 
a grade of 10 feet to cach 150. When you reach Mlety 
you are surprised at hearing that you have not advanced 
toward Tiflis a single rod. This ten-mile road creeps like 
a snake down the huge rocks. The border of the road is 
built up of stones, often presenting solid walls descend- 
ing far into the dark abyss. On a huge rock is seena 
black iron plate with an inscription in golden letters, 
telling of the remarkable descent, made under Prince 
Bariatiusky, by Russian soldiers, directed by Engineer 
Statkovsky. At another point the eyes of the traveler 
are greeted by a fountain with a huge basin of solid rock. 
A mountain brook furnishes the water, and such a luxury 
amid the barren rocks is an agreeable surprise. At each 
turn of the road you come upon a dark precipice which 
makes the head reel, and recalls the thrilling sensation 
of the Darial defile. The horses descend at full gallop, 
and notwithstanding sharp turns and steep grades, acci- 
dents rarely or never happen, as. the drivers are wonder- 
fully skillful.” 

From umong the barren rocks the traveler suddenly 
descends into a luxuriant valley. The station-house at 
Mlety is covered with grape-vines and ivy. Here the 


road again joins the Aragva. On both sides appear de- 
files, some broad and light, others dark and chill. Here 
and there the Georgian settlements are scattered, sur- 
rounded by flourishing orchards. The houses have a neat 
and cheerful appearance, being built of white limestone. 
What a contrast to the dark granite houses of the Osse- 
tins on the northern slope! But here, too, the houses 
are built upon almost inaccessible plateaus, and every 
foot of fertile land is carefully cultivated and irrigated 
from the mountain brooks. Wheat, barley and millet are 
raised. On the water-courses are often seen small mills 
of the primitive construction. The Georgian women 
weave costly and delicate stuffs of the silky wool from 
the native sheep. The delightful climate, general abun- 
dance and merry and free life of the Georgians inspired 
Lermontoff with the series of charming poems embodied 
in his ‘*‘ Demon.” 

Thirteen miles from Mlety is reached Paysanaur Sta- 
tion, in a narrow wooded defile. Paysanaur means in 
the old Persian, ‘‘the holy elevation”; and as if to keep 
up the ancient reputation of the place, the Russians have 
built there a beautiful little church in the Byzantine 
style. On the way to Ananur is passed a huge rock 
overhanging the road. The side of the rock was blasted 
out for the road, and the rest has been left untouched, as 
it protects the road from the stone and earth slides. 

Near the Ananur Station (2,709 feet) the road takes 
leave of the rocks and enters the agricultural region. 
Here the rolling land is furrowed with the plow, and the 
houses are built of wood. In Ananur there is a half- 
ruined fortress contemporary with the beginning of the 
Christian era. It is built of huge rough blocks of stone. 
In the fortress are two churches, one dating from the 
fourth century, and the other from the fifteenth. In the 
latter, divine services are still held. Under Justinian, 
Georgia recognized the authority of the Eastern Roman 
Empire, and was ruled by the Eristav, or local Vice-em- 
peror, and Ananur was his residence. Later on, there 
were several Eristavs, who fought against each other. 
Once Ananur was besieged, and being defeated, George, 
the Eristav, shut himself with his family in the church, 
believing that in the holy sanctuary his life would be 
spared. His enemies, however, placed piles of wood 
around the church and set them on fire, and George and 
his family were smothered. Since then the old fortress 
and the church have never been restored. The stone 
canopy erected over the remains of the Eristav is well 
preserved to this day, bearing and inscription in Geor- 
gian characters. 

Not far from the Dushet Station (2,900 feet), in a bar- 
ren and desolate place, is the Lake of Limes, which, ac- 
cording to a local tradition, marks the former site of a 
town swallowed up during an earthquake. At the Tzil- 
kany Station (1,888 feet) the traveler finds luxuriant 
vegetation of a semi-tropical character. There are ex- 
tensive groves, dense with grape-vines, almond - trees, 
figs, mulberry and other fruit-trees. In this place, too, 
periodically rages the Georgian fever, which usually 
breaks out at the time of the blooming of the yellow 
thistle. On the way to the Mzhet Station (1,535 feet) 
is passed a mountain covered with the forest in which 
stood Zoden, the Persian idol, to which human sacrifices 
were made. 

Soon the road crosses the beautiful stone bridge over 
the Kur, which bears the following inscription : ‘* Built 
for God’s glory and for common use, under General Go- 
lovin, Chief of the Army of the Caucasus, in 1841, in the 
prosperous reign of Emperor Nicholas I.” 

The City of Mzhet is situated on the peninsula formed 
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by the conflueut rivers Kur and Aragva. It is a sacred | 
town to all Georgians, having been in the olden times 
the capital of Iberia (old Georgia), where were crowned 
and where lived and were buried their: czars and ezar- | 
inas. Here stands the principal sanctuary of the Geor- 
gians, the Cathedral of the Twelve Apostles, originally 
built in the fourth century, when Christianity was intro- 
duced in the Caucasus. According to a tradition, Christ’s 
mantle was brought to Georgia by an old Jew, whose 
daughter fell dead the instant she touched the holy relic. 
As no human power could wrest the garment from the 
grasp of the dead girl, it was buried with her, in the City 
of Mzhet. 

In the beginning of the fourth century, thirty-seven 
Christian maidens left Jerusalem, fearing persecution by 
Diocletian. Among these was Nina, who reached Georgia 
and converted that country to Christianity. Nina also 
discovered Christ’s mantle, and on the spot where it was 
buried she reared a cathedral, dedicated to the Twelve 
Apostles (328 a.p.). In the seventeenth century the sa- 
cred garment was presented to the Czar Michael of Rus- 
sia, who deposited it in the Cathedral of the Assumption, 
Moscow, where it is said to be preserved to this day. 
Another holy relic revered by all Georgians is the cross 
of St. Nina. According to tradition, Nina received from 
the Holy Virgin a cross made of grape-vine. This cross 
was also sent to Moscow, but the Czar Alexander I. 
returned it to the Caucasus, and it is now kept in the 
Cathedral of Tiflis. 

The present Cathedral of the Twelve Apostles was built 
by Czar Alexander of Georgia in the fifteenth century. 
Massive hewn blocks were used as the material, and the 
cathedral looks like the work of giants. 

Near Mzhet runs the Tiflis-Batoum Railroad, and it 
would be convenient to make the rest of the journey to 
Tiflis by this route ; but our purpose is to reach the cap- 
ital of the Caucasus by the Military Road. ‘he distance 
from Mzhet to Tiflis is only thirteen miles. The road 
runs in the valley, whose vegetation is shriveled by the 
sun ; the mountains, too, look barren and yellow. 

To the right, in the almost vertical side of the rocky 
mountains, high above the level ground, are visible a 
number of caves known as the Caves of the Troglodytes, 
or prehistoric men. The origin of these caves, however, 
is not definitely settled. Some archeologists hold that 
they were excavated by the people known to the ancients 
under the name of ‘‘ Hebri”; others believe that they 
were made by the early Christian monks. Whoever built 
the cave-dwellings, it is evident that their inhabitants 
were in constant fear of some foe whom by th's means 
they avoided. They could descend and ascend only by 
means of some species of long and easily adjustable lad- 
ders. x 

When Tiflis finally comes into view, the Military Road 
ends as smoothly as it began at Vladikavkaz. 

Tiflis is contemporary with, if not anterior to, the 
Christian era. From time immemorial there had been 
n settlement bearing the name of ‘‘ Tbilisi,” meaning, in 
old Persian, ‘‘ warm waters,’’ on account of the abun- 
dant warm springs in that place. In the fourth century 
the Persians built there a huge fortress, whose remains 
are seen to this day. It is known as ‘“‘ The Shah’s 
Throne.” In the fifth century Tbilisi was made a town 
by Gurguslan, Czar of Georgia, who also laid the cor- 
ner-stone of the Zion Cathedral, which occupied sixty- 
four years in building. In the Armenian chronicles of 


the sixth century, Tiflis is described as ‘‘the great and 
wonderful metropolis.” Under the Arabian rule, Tiflis 
had a famous observatory. 


The city is situated on both banks of the Kur. The 
hot sulphur springs were its main attraction, in the eyes 
of the Mohammedans. The town has been repeatedly 
laid in ruins, conquered in turn by the Persians, Arabs, 
Mongols, Turks and Russians, despite all efforts of the 
Georgians to hold it for themselves. In 1820 the Rus- 
sians found Tiflis in ruing, and since then its steady im- 
provement has gone on. Now Russian astronomers oc- 
cupy observatories where the Arabians used to study tho 
stars. The hippodrome of the ancients has been con- 
verted into public park. The bulk of the populaticn, 
now numbering about 100,000, consists of Armenians, 
Georgians, Persians, Tartars and other Asiatics, while 
Russians and Europeans generally are in the minority. 
The town is divided into two unequal parts—the larger 
Asiatic, and the smaller European. The latter part is 
elegant and well-built, the style of the houses being 
chiefly a modernized Mauresque. Beautiful buildings, 
regular and well-kept streets, spacious parks, rich stores 
—in short, everything in this part of Tiflis resembles a 
European city. The Asiatic part of Tiflis, however, is as 
characteristic as Teheran or Aleppo. The streets are 
very narrow, irregular and dirty. The houses are of the 
Asiatic style, the second story projecting over the first, 
and the third overlapping both, nearly touching the third 
story of the house on the opposite side of the street. 
This peculiar style is undoubtedly evolved out of the 
necessities of the tropical climate. Shade at any cost 
must be had, otherwise nobody could venture out dur- 
ing the day. Even in Tiflis, in July, the temperature 
rises at noon to 146° Fahr., and at night does not fall 
below 90°. At such seasons, in the European quarter 
not a soul is abroad, while in the Asiatic city, thanks to 
the dim and shady streets, business of all kinds goes on 
uninterruptedly. In the evening the residents sit out 
upon the flat roofs, drink tea, and gossip ; oft and again 
is heard in the soft darkness the melodious sounds of the 
zurna, accompanying the plaintive airs of the Georgian 
women as they sing of the heroes of their country in the 
olden times never to be restored. 


MACHINE AND QUICK-FIRING GUNS, 

So mucu has recently been written and said about ma- 
chine-guns, and the term has been so loosely used, even 
in professional circles, to include those strictly belonging 
to that category and the quick-firing varieties also, that 
it seems proper to commence our subject, like a book of 
Euclid, with a definition. 

A quick-firing gun, then, is one which is ‘ fed ”’— that 
is to say, supplied with ammunition—Dy hand, while a 
machine-gun proper performs that office automatically 
for itself. It follows as a natural consequence that the 
weapons of comparatively small bore belong to the latter 
and the heavier natures to the former variety, although 
we ought, perhaps, to mention that it is proposed {o pro- 
duce a Maxim gun which is in every respect automatic, 
capable of firing projectiles hitherto only in use with the 
quick-firing system. 

Yet, as a general rule, we do not find machine-guns 
with a bore larger than one inch, and more commonly 
their calibre corresponds with that of the soldier's rifle. 
It may be asked how it is that quick-firing guns, if de- 
pendent on human aid for their supply of projectiles, 
are so far superior as regards rapidity of fire to ordinary 
ordnance. And here, therefore, we must likewise explain 
that their ammunition is what is technically termed 
‘fixed ’— that is to say, the projectile and charge of pow- 
der are both inclosed in a metal cartridge-case, with a 
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percussion-cap at the base, in all respects similar to the 
cartridge in every-day use for small-arms. The various 
operations that have to be gone through in loading ord- 
nance—such as sponging, ramming home, etc.—are thus 
all rendered unnecessary, and a gun as large as a 40- 
pounder may be loaded in much the same sort of fash- 
ion and almost as rapidly as a breech-loader at the cover- 
side. 

These pieces are, moreover, usually mounted on stands 
fitted with a central pivot, on which they can be rapidly 
revolved in any direction, and as their recoil is entirely 
obviated, they can be laid by a single man almost as 
though they were small-arms. For this purpose they 
are fitted with a sort of shoulder-piece, and are therefore 


‘*Organ-guns " and ‘‘ rapid-shooters ” had their admirers 
and advocates when the Gardners and the Nordenfelts of 
to-day were as yet all undreamt of, and Marshal Saxe is 
credited with a leaning toward them and an attempt to 
introduce an improved weapon of this nature. Such 
propositions were all very soon abandoned, however, and 
we can hardly wonder at it when we reflect that such in- 
dispensable elements of success as percussion-caps and 
metal cartridge-cases were not as yet in existence. 
During the present century various shooting-machines 
have cropped up from time to time, and each as it has 
appeared has been heralded with inflated praise and ex- 
travagant promises. Thus we have had the American 
Requa batteries, the Espingoles of the Danes, and various 
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really very similar in general appearance to a gigantic 
punt-gun. 

When people speak of the immense advantages to be 
derived from machine-guns for coast defense and such- 
like purposes, it is in the majority of cases quick-firing 
guns they intend to refer t2, and it is from this variety 
that the greatest advance in artillery matters seems likely 
to come about. Machine-guns of small calibre are, like 
many other modern so-called discoveries, no new thing. 
From the commencement of the last century, at any rate, 
they have been more or less before the world, and have 
every now and again flickered up into a sort of brief no- 
toriety. The germ of the idea can be traced even further 
back, and strange prototypes of existing patterns may 
be found in many an old arsenal or collection of arms. 


other patterns, all relegated long since to oblivion. Al- 
though we believe that there were instances of the uso 
of Gatling guns during the War of Secession, it may be 
said that no attempt to introduce machine-guns on a 
large scale was made until the French authorities took 
them up just before 1870. The campaign of that year, 
at any rate, supplies the first instance of their use on 
what may be called a deliberately organized basis and an 
extended plan. It was the possession of the mitrailleuse 
and the brilliant expectations which it aroused that, to a 
great extent, enabled the French to shut their eyes to 
their deficiencies and enter on that unfortunate campaign 
with the confidence they did, and it is to this greatly 
vaunted innovation that much of their want of success 
on those tragic battle-fields is to be attributed. The 
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mitrailleuse may roughly be described as a number of 
rifle- barrels bound together and mounted on wheels. 
‘Their range and the diameter of their bore was only the 
sume as that of the chassepdt, and although, therefore, 
they were capable of discharging a good many bullets in 
a given time, their inherent lack of power made them in- 
cupable of coping with the German artillery, which was 
able to engage and silence them from distances entirely 
beyond the reach of their fire. 

The French had, indeed, quite failed to appreciate the 
field, of usefulness of their new arm, and had committed 
the initial blunder of substituting a battery of mitrail- 
leuses for a battery of field-guns with each division of 
their armies. 
iérvel to that of the Germans, found themselves therefore 
more hopelessly overpowered on the field of battle than 
they might otherwise have been, and in the earlier stages 
of the fight practically unable to bring even the force 
tlley had into action, owing to its limited range. These 
defects of organization and tactical application have, 
however, since then been recognized and remedied, and 
it has been found that, though machine-guns are no sub- 
stitute for artillery, they have nevertheless a large sphere 
of action, aud form a valuable adjunct to the resources 
of a modern army. 

Tn England’s numerous little wars, when her forces 
lave been opposed to troops unprovided with artillery, 
the value of a rapid and concentrated fire in repelling a 
cetermined attack at close quarters, in defending certain 
vestricted spaces, such as bridges or defiles, or for the 
flanking defense of intrenchments, has been clearly 
shown, 


u-ing the new ally after the manner of the French, and 
its merits and advantages have, therefore, had an oppor- 
tunity of fairly showing themselves, 


British authorities have not failed to appreciate their | 


worth within their own sphere of action, and have rightly 


determined to make use of them as an auxiliary arm with- | 


out sacrificing any existing units to make place for them. 
We find, accordingly, that in the new ‘‘ Manual of In- 
funtry Drill” just issued they figure for the first time as 
an integral part of the organization of the British Army. 
No doubt they will be of valuable assistance to the ad- 
vanced guard, with which they are intended to be em- 
ployed, and on other occasions also when special oppor- 
tunities occur for their coming into action. As regards 
quick-firing guns, it may be said that their future as an 
arm seems to be extending, and nothing like a definite 
limit has as yet been allotted to them. Guns as heavy as 
44-pounders have been manufactured on this principle, 
and some even heavier natures are in contemplation. 
Should a good smokeless powder make its appearance, as 
it is confidently expected that it very shortly will, a great 
impetus will be given to the introduction of these pieces, 
and it is quite possible that the existing field-guns might 
be replaced by them. At present they have already a 
wide sphere of usefulness on board ship, and are inval- 
uable against torpedo-boats to the modern iron-clad. 
The only way to cope with these tiny pests is to bring a 
rapid and annihilating fire to bear on them as they make 
their attack. An immense war-ship armed only with 
three or four huge guns would be almost ludicrously at 
the mercy of her wasp-like opponents were it not for the 
protection her quick-firing armament affords; and it was 
for this very purpose, indeed, that they were in the first 
instance called into existence. Moreover, the fire of mod- 
ern infantry has now become so destructive that, espe- 
cially in adyanced-guard actions, it will be necessary for 


Their artillery, in any case inferior in ma- | 


The very nature of the operations in which she | 
has recently been engaged has prevented her from mis- | 
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artillery to produce an effect in a very short time, or they 


| will not be able to live in action under the pitiless hail of 


bullets to which they will be exposed. 

A weapon such as a quick-firing gun, capable of firing 
a great number of rounds with accuracy in a brief space 
of time, will, therefore, be a most desirable arm for land 
service in the future; and no doubt, in course of time, 
the horse artillery, at any rate, will be equipped with 
such a gun. At present, one of the main difficulties to 
an introduction of this nature is the absence of a trast- 
worthy smokeless explosive. That, we believe, will come 
in due course, too, and then we may expect better results 
from the quick-firing systems than have as yet been ar- 
rived at. They may therefore be regarded as still to a 
great extent in embryo, and far-reaching and wide results 
may be looked for from their ultimate development. Into 
the vexed question of which is the best of the various sys- 
tems of either kind before the public we have not vent- 
ured to trespass. Comparisons, to be worth anything in 
such cases, must be extensive and minute, and such ex- 
haustive analyses are beyond the scope of a short article. 
We shall not, therefore, enter on this debatable land, 
beyond remarking that at present professional opinion 
seems to incline toward the invention of Mr, Maxim, 


| which excited so much interest at the Inventions Exhi- 


bition of 1885. 


MARK TWAIN’S STORY. 

A FEW years ago the Band of Workers, or some other 
church society, gave an entertainment in Hartford, and 
Mark Twain was requested to tell a story. He consented, 
and a large audience was the result. When he mounted 
the platform he insisted that the gas be turned down low. 
Up on the stage stood Mr. Clemens, with a strong light 
from a reflector shining full in his face, while all the rest 
was darkness. He presented a weird spectacle, with his 
hair standing up all over his head. In a deep, sepulchral 
voice he began, and said he would tell the tale of ‘‘ The 
Golden Arm.” This tale tells how a young girl had an 
artificial arm made of gold; she died and was buried, 


| and her father finally thought he would exhume her body 


and take the arm that he might sell it. Accordingly, one 
dark, stormy night, he set out on his mission. (All this 
while Mark’s voice kept growing deeper and more se- 
pulchral.) The father dug up the body of his daughter, 
obtained possession of the coveted arm, and started back 
home. 

The wind was howling, the road was dark and gloomy, 
and the guilty parent nervous and very much frightened. 
Suddenly, above the mournful cry of the soughing wind, 
came a low, dismal wail, saying, ‘‘ Where’s my golden 
arm ? Where’s my golden arm ?” and glancing over his 
shoulder, the territied father saw the ghost of his daugh- 
ter, her good arm gesticulating wildly, pursuing him. 
He ran on home, and all the while came the wail of the 
child, saying : ‘‘ Where's my golden arm ?” Up-stairs 
he went, this cry still ringing in his ears. He undressed, 
and timidly crept into bed. Out on the stairs, nearer, 
ever nearer, he heard the wail, and in terror listened to 
the patter of advancing footsteps. Suddenly the door 
was opened, and the ghostly figure of his; daughter ad- 
vanced to his bedside, crying: ‘‘ Where’s my golden 
arm?” The father, frightened almost to insensibility, 
covered up his head in the blankets, and the spook 
placed her hand on the coverlet and cried: ‘‘ Where’s 
my golden arm?” Just at this moment Mark gave a 
jump, spread out his arms wildly, and in a voice that 
could have been heard in Massachusetts, shrieked, ‘‘ In 
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See 


hock, by jingo.” Ata meeting of the Band of Workers, 
held a short time afterward, it was unanimously voted 
not to ask Mark Twain to tell any mere stories, 


A PASTORAL. 
I sat with Doris, tho shepherd-maiden; 
Her crook was laden with wreathed flowers; 
I sat and wooed her through sunlight wheeling, 
And shadows stealing for hours and hours, 


And she, my Doris, whose lap inecloses 
Wild Summer roses of faint perfume, 

The while I sued her, kept hushed, and hearkened 
Till shades had darkened from gloss to gloom. 


She touched my shoulder with fearful finger; 
She said: “ We linger; we must not stay; 

My flock’s in danger, my sheep will wander; 
Behold them yonder—how far they stray!” 


I answered bolder: “ Nay, let me hear you, 
And still be near you, and still adore; 

No wolf nor stranger will touch one yearling; 
Ah! stay, my darling, a moment more.” 


She whispered, sighing: ‘‘ There will be sorrow 
Beyond to-morrow, if I lose to-day; 

My fold unguarded, my flock unfolded, 
I shall be scolded, and sent away.” 


Said I, replying: “If they do miss you, 
They ought to kiss you when you get home; 
And well rewarded by friend and neighbor 
Should be the labor from which you come.” 


“They might remember,” she ans« ered, meekly, 
“That lambs are weakly and sheep are wild; 
But if they love me, it’s none so fervent— 
I am a servant, and not a child.” 


Then each hot ember glowed quick within me, 
And love did win me to swift reply: 

“Ah! do but prove me, and none shall blind you, 
Nor fray nor find you, until I die.” 


She blushed and started, and stood awaiting, 
As if debating in dreams divine; 

Put I did brave them—I tuld her plainly 
She doubted vainly; she must be mine. 


So we twin-hearted, from all the valley 
Did chase and rally her nibbling ewes, 

And homeward drove them, we two together, 
Through blooming heather and gleaming dews. 


That simple duty from grace did lend her— 
My Doris tender my Doris true; 

That I, her warder, did always bless her, 
And often press her to take her due, 


And now in beauty she fills my dwelling— 
With love excelling, and undefiled ; 

And love doth guard her, both fast and fervent— 
No more a servant, nor yet a child. 


Tue most valuable cat’s-eye in the world has lately 
reached London. It comes from Ceylon (which, with Ma- 
dras, has the monopoly of these jewels), and was origi- 
nally found by a laborer while loading a cart with earth. 
He sold it for 80 rupees, and then, in its uncut state, it 
weighed 475 carats. Subsequently it passed through sev- 
eral hands, and ultimately fell into those of a native rice 
merchant, who gave 9,000 rupees for it and had it cut. 
Its present weight is 170 carats, and it is insured for 
30,000 rupees. It is described as reflecting four opales- 
cent rays, combining to form a simple brilliant ray. Cat’s- 
eyes of good quality, it is said, nowsell for as much as 
diamonds. 


PEARLS FROM A PESSIMIST 
PHILOSOPHER. 


Many readers who have neither leisure nor inclination 
to master Schopenhauer’s scheme of metaphysics, nor 
German enough to read his non-philosophical works with 
ease, may yet like to know what the great pessimist 
thought on men considered as social and intellectual 
beings, on books and authors, and on music and art 
generally ; topics on which he mused perpetually and 
had much to say. The metaphysician was ever the keen 
observer to whom nothing human was alien. He could 
not be said to live in the world, but he knew it as few 
practical men have done, and not only its outer but its 
inner life, its esthetic as well as its material side. 

The following quotations are culled here and thera 
from Schopenhauer's works. It is alternately the sage, 
the artist, the satirist, who is speaking to us: 


‘Poverty is the scourge of the people, ennui of the better 
ranks, The boredom of Sabbatarianism is to the middle classes 
What week-day penury is to the needy.” 

“Thinkers, and especially men of true genius without any ex- 
ception, find noise insupportable. This is no question of habit. 
The truly stoical indifference of ordinary minds to noise is extra- 
ordinary; it creates no disturbance in their thoughts, either when 
occupied in reading or writing, whereas, on the contrary, tho 
intellectually endowed are thereby rendered incapable of doing 
anything, I have ever been of opinion that the amount of noise 
a@ man can support with equanimity is in inverse proportion to his 
mental powers, and may be taken, therefore, as a measure of in- 
tellect generally. If I hear a dog barking for hours on the thresh- 
old of a house, I know well enough what kind of brains I may ex- 
pect from its inhabitants. He who habitually slams the door 
instead of closing it is not only an ill-bred, but a cross-grained, 
feebly eridowed creature.” 

“It is truiy ineredible how negative and insignificant, seen 
from without, and how dull and meaningless, regarded from 
within, is the life of by far the greater bulk of human beings !” 

“ The life of every individual, when regarded in detail, wears a 
comic, when regarded as a whole, atragic, aspect. For the misad- 
ventures of the hour, the toiling and moiling of the day, the fret- 
ting of the week, are turned by freak of destiny into comedy. But 
the never-fulfilled desires, the vain strivings, the hopes so pitilessly 
shattered, the unspeakable blunders of life as a whole, with its 
final suffering and death, ever make up a tragedy.” 

‘«Mere clever men always appear exactly at the right time; 
they are called forth by the spirit of their age, to fulfill its needs , 
being capable of nothing else. They influence the progressive 
culture of their fellows and demands of special} enlightenment; 
thereby their praise and its reward. Genius flashes like a comet 
amid the orbits of the age, its erratic course being a mystery to the 
steadfastly moving planets around.” 

‘Genius produces no works of practical value. Music is com- 
posed, poetry conceived, pictures painted—but a work of genius is 
never a thing to use. Usclessness, indeed, is its title of honor. 
All other human achievements contribute towards the support or 
the alleviation of our existence; works of genius alone exist for 
their own sake, or may be considered as the very flower and bloom 
of destiny. This is why the enjoyment of art so uplifts our hearts. 
In the natural world also, we rarely see beauty allied to usefulness, 
Lofty trees of magnificent aspect bear no fruit, productive trees, 
for the most part, being ugly little cripples. So also the most beau- 
tiful buildings are not useful. A temple is never a dwelling-place, 
A man of rare mental endowments, compelled by circumstances to 
follow a humdrum career fitted for the most commonplace, is like 
a costly vase, covered with exquisite designs, used as a cooking- 
utensil. To compare useful people with geniuses is to compare 
building-stones with diamonds.” 

“Could we prevent all villains from becoming fathers of fam- 
ilies, shut up the dunderheads in monasteries, permit a harem to 
the nobly gifted, and provide every girl of spirit and intellect with 
a husband worthy of her, we might look for an age surpassing that 
of Pericles.” 

“Virtue, no more than genius, fs to be taught. We might just 
as well expect our systems of morals and ethics generally to pro- 
duce virtuous, noble-minded and saintly individuals, as eesthetics 
to create poets, sculptors and musicians,” 
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DANCING TO THE PIPES OF PAN.— AFTER THE BASS-RELIEF AT THE PRADO, MADRID. 


AN ARTIFICIAL FATE. 


By CLARENCE M. BOUTELLE, 


AUTHOR OF * THE MAN OvutTsIDE,”’ ** His Missinc YEARS,” Erc., Erc., Erc. 


PART IL—THE CURSE OF THE HOUSE OF BELVEYS: 


CHaPtTER XIV.—(ConNrTINUED). 


Ir was not fifteen minutes after Mr. Gleason had heard 
all that the two men had to tell him regarding Stephen 
Ward, and he had not been seated in the narrow and 
cramped and mean little room, which he called his own 
‘private office,” for more than half that time, when one 
of the managers of the great Detective Agency entered. 

He entered hurriedly, almost breathlessly. 

‘“We’ve a most mysterious case,” he began, his voice 
full of an enthusiasm and confidence which something in 
the attitude and expression of Mr. Gleason blotted out of 
it, long before he finished ; ‘‘and no one but you can do 
anything with it. You must go.” 

“Tt is impossible.” 

“cc Why 9” 

“‘T’ve other business to consider.” 

‘Still that old Riverdell tragedy ?” 

Yes ; still that mysterious murder.” 

‘*New evidence ?” 

Gleason groaned. ' 

“‘New evidence?” he cried; ‘‘new evidence? God 
help me, no! Evidence of the causes of what hap- 
pened last year—this year—and of what will happen next 
year, and the next, and the next, and so on—forever and 
ever—in— in——” 

“Well 2” 

‘‘In what happened hundreds of years ago!” 

‘“‘T—I don’t understand you,” said the manager of the 
men who master mysteries. 

“‘No, I presume you don’t—can’t/ I hardly under- 
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stand myself. I have to read and study the Curse of the. 
House of Elveys.” 

The manager shrugged his shoulders disdainfully. 

“A curse? A family curse? A fate reaching down 
into the nineteenth century? You surely believe no 
such nonsense as that ?” 

“T? No. Yes. Idon’tknow. I hate to. But facts 
are difficult things to sweep away at a breath. I-——” 

But the door opened—softly, closed—slowly, and he 
was alone again. Let us watch him, and see what he has 
found, and what use he cari make of it. ; 

He has a huge box or case, standing by his table ; a box 
of oak, curiously bound with bands of brass. The wood 
is old, and shows plainly the effects of time. The brazen 
bands are dark and discolored. No one ever had such a 
case as this, so massive, so quaint, so ancient, unless it 
had been an heir-loom in some old family for many gen- 
erations. 

Where did he get this box ? You surely might guess. 
Where had he been allowed to search, alone and un- 
watched, for long days atatime? This box came from 
the mansion of the late Hon. Edwin Elveys. Horace Glea- 
son found it. John Grantley did not know it. Horace 
Gleason, thinking of Ralph—of Etta—and of one who was 


-once Elaine — has said that it is most likely best that 


John Grantley never shall. 

The detective opens the box. He lifts out its contents 
—a huge mass of manuscript, bound together with a stout 
leather cord—he unties the clumsy knot, and disposes 
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various parts of the contents of this curious prize of his 
in different places, upon his table, on his chairs, on the 
il or, 

Let us have a hasty glance at it all, while he is getting 
ready to settle himself to the reading of some of it--a 
reading which, if full and careful, painstaking and ex- 
haustive, will require days and nights for many weary 
weeks, 

Much of the mass consists of sheets of paper, closely 
written. It might seem a family history, reaching from a 
remote past, to the superficial observer. And, if the his- 
tory of the evil which has fallen upon a race, the terror 


which has been with them, the woe which has been their | 


portion, is not too meagre and fragmentary and one-sided 
to be so named, this is a history of the House of Elveys. 

Some of the writing on these sheets is coarse and bold ; 
some is fine; some cramped. Some is smooth with the 
:elf-sufficient faith of youth ; some is weak with the trem- 
Llings of oncoming age. But there is little of boldness or 
faith, and much of sorrow and weakness, in the words 
you might read there. The stains on the paper—some- 
times of tears—once or twice of blood—might serve as 
‘ymbols of the shadow under which the House of Elveys 
has existed for centuries. 

There are sheets of parchment among the papers— 
bonds, deeds, wills, commissions. The House of Elveys, 
taken all in all, has had much of wealth and honor. And 
vet —some of these wills were hurriedly drawn, and 
signed by hands already chilling under the near coming 
of death. The bonds—they have, too many of them, 
been unkept, because dead men cannot keep the faiths 
which living men pledge. The deeds have conveyed the 
Janded possessions of many Elveys to strangers. And 
the commissions, civil or military, as the case may be— 
they are usually barely more than pathetic reminders of 
the glories and honors which might have been won—if 
length of life had granted opportunity. 

There are sheets, scattered through this marvelous 
liistory of crime, and its punishment, from which fair 
“aces look up at us—faces which were dust generations 
“go, as were the fingers which drew or painted them— 
and the hearts which loved and would have given all for 
them—faces of the sort men die for—or do more. 

A pile of this sort—a yard or more in height!) Thou- 
sands and thousands of pages of it! It was surely a 
long, hard, pathetic task at which Mr. Gleason set him- 
self that morving—a task in which: Where has Etta 
Elveys gone? Why? For what ? were only a part of 
the questions for which he sought answers; a task in 
which thé love he had had for Elaine—the loved and the 
lost—was a great and overmastering stimulus and in- 
centive. 


‘The Curse of the House of Elveys.” He said it. He 


wrote it. But his was far from being the first hand to 
write it upon the sheets of this narrative. That his was 
the last—— 


But I must not get ahead of my story ! 

I have the box and its contents now. I have never 
read it all, Inever mean to. Miife is too short for so 
much—too sweet for what is so sad. I shall only give 
you a picture or two from it. I have packed the 
sheets of writing, the records cf wealth and honor, and 
the likenesses of the faces of the dead—all together. I 
have tied the bundle with the same leathern thong that 
lias been tied and untied, wet with the tears and stained 
with the soiled hands of Elveys unnumbered. I have put 
it all into the ancient brass-bound box, and have shut 
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place in a box like that—and which I assure you were 
hard to drive. They are in firmly-—driven to slay ! What 
Horace Gleason found in the box, and what I know, is 
| likely to be the end of maukind’s knowledge of it. IfI 
| have placed it here in my room, to serve as an inspira- 
tion, it was only natural ; if I have found its power too 
great, and have been compelled to throw a rug over it, 
you need not marvel; if, when this story is done, I put 
it away in my attic, and try to forget it, it is no more 
than you would do were you in my place. 

And now 

Let me try to tell you something of the beginning of 
the Curse of the House of Elveys. 

In England, on the bleakest coast you can find, there 
is a narrow domain known as Elveys’ Sands. It is nar- 
, rower than it used to be, in the years of the long ago, 
and the name is more fitting and just. Legend and tra- 
dition have it that Elveys’ Sands was quite an estate, 
hundreds of years ago. And the records of the box 
' Mr. Horace Gleason found confirm legend and tradition. 
Elveys’ Sands is not an entailed estate. Any owner it 
ever had could have sold it all—had necessity or choice 
so impelled him. But, though it has grown less and less, 
and more and more only ‘‘ the Sands,” it has never gone 
out of the Elveys line. I presume it never will. Through 
all changes—all revolutions—the Elveys shrewdness has 
saved and held it. It is now—— 

But wait a little! All that will come in good time! 

The first picture I have to show you is on the sea-shore 
at Elveys’ Sands. The first? It is all so sad, that I could 
wish it were the only one! 

The first picture is away back in a time when the sha- 
dow of the Dark Ages has hardly lifted from the world 
and the hopes of man. The ocean is an unknown region, 
full of nameless terrors. Navigators are moving fearfully 
and slowly along the coasts of the continents of the Old 
World. A New World is still no more than a madman’s 
dream, locked up in the breast of some enthusiast like 
Columbus ! 

The past! the past! Has there ever been a past in 
which weak humanity was not frailly human ? : Has there 
ever been a time when men did not lie? a land where 
women did not trust them—to their sorrow ? 

Go back, with me, through the hundreds of years, 
Stand, with me, on the shore at Elveys’ Sands. Let us 
look about us, and watch and listen. 

The glory of sunset is fading out of earth and sky. 
Night is coming. The stars are beginning to show in 
the heavens—the stars which have looked down on so 
much of sin and sorrow since the world began. The 
wind is cold, and seems to have an undertone of un- 
earthly sadness in it. The tide is rising—rising—and 

Oh, merciful God, what is that which the cruel wa- 
ters are already beginning to toss and tumble? Is it, 
ean it be, the hair of a dead woman ? a woman dead by 
her own hand? a woman with an awful gash in her 
breast, and with a stained and dripping knife clutched 
desperately in her thin, strong, right hand ? Stoop 
nearer, Weare right. That is what itis. And—do not 
tremble so, dear reader — this sort of thing is nothing 
new in this world of ours; remember this manner of 
| life’s ending has never grown old; and, last of all, most 
of all, remember that this dead girl looked her last upon 
the pitiless skies—more than four hundred years ago! 

The tide creeps nearer—nearer. It will not be long, 
unless something happens soon, before the sea will haye 
her—and her secret. It will be only a little while before 


down the cover. I have put in a half-dozen nails, or so, | the blood she shed in her shame may be washing and 
strong nails—modern nails — nails which seem out of | tossing in the waves that will not tell man—but will only 
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hold up the red drops, in their foamy hands, for God and 
the angels to count ! 

A little child lifts his head from the dead woman’s 
shoulder, and cries bitterly, though feebly. He is hun- 
gry, cold, wet. And he seems to know, in some inex- 
plicable way, that he must look farther away than to the 
mother he already instinctively loves, for help—life—a 
future. It is not hunger, chill, discomfort, which sound 
in his cry ; not these alone. A mad protest against the 
loss he has suffered is its awful burden. 

A man, a young man, comes slowly along the sands. 
His eyes are cast down. He is thinking—thinking. His 
thoughts do not seem pleasant. He seems to reach no 
conclusion. He thinks—and speaks aloud from time to 
time—thinks, though, to some imperfect and utterly un- 
satisfactory ending —then goes back, mentally, to do it 
all over again. 

A woman, an old woman, is coming from the other 
way. She does not look down, but up. Her lips are 
moving. One might almost think her praying, only her 
face is not prayerful. If she prays, she doubtless does 
not expect her prayer to be answered. If she expects 
the answer her face indexes, her enemy might well hope 
that her sober second thought would make her unsay her 
prayer. 

The two come on—on. Neither has seen the dead 
woman upon the sands, until they are almost upon her. 
They meet, suddenly and unexpectedly, and with the 
‘lead woman between them at their feet. 

A hoarse, inarticulate cry bursts from the lips of each. 
The infant forgets its hunger and wretchedness, and 
looks curiously from one to the other. The man’s cry 
was human—with love, horror, remorse terribly blended 
in it. The woman’s cry was like the snarl of some beast, 
defrauded, by the hunter’s hand, of her young. If there 
was love in it, or sorrow, hate, rage—a mad thirst for 
vengeance — overpowered and destroyed its expression. 

The man reaches down to take the child. The woman 
falls upon her knees, and is too quick for him. She 
catches the infant to her breast, and folds her arms 
tightly about him. He looks timidly up at her, then 
looks down and wails bitterly. 

‘*My child,” says the man, imperatively, his arms out- 
stretched ; ‘‘ give him to me.” 

‘*My daughter’s child,” whispers the maddened woman, 
‘‘and I shall keep him—keep him and teach him a lesson 
—teach him that, when he is a man, the world will not be 
large enough for you two to live in it—teach him to kill 
you ee 


‘* But I loved ——” begins the man. The woman scorn- 
fully interrupts him. 
‘*You lie,” she says, sullenly ; ‘‘ you know you never 


did. Say that, or try to say it, and I'll not leave it for 
this boy to see that you have justice done you.” 

‘“T did love her, andIdo. Better than anything else 
in the whole world ; better than my own life ; better than 
my honor.” 

‘Your honor? Bah! As though you had that, or 
ever had! You were rich; she was poor. You were a 
gentleman; she was of humble birth. But you fancied 
that you loved her—and made her believe you did. You 
coaxed her away from her home—away from me ; I didn’t 
so much blame you for that, for she was like a dove in a 
raven’s nest; she was different from any of the rest of 
her kin and her blood ; she was a lady in her heart ; she 
had a noble soul. And I—I was rough, uncouth, ugly. 
She was all I had—all. But I did not so much blame 
you for taking her away.” 


‘“*T_I made her happy; I swear I made her happy.” | 
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“You lie. You did not make her happy ; you never 
dia. I don’t know what you did or said to make her 


think she was entitled to your name—that she was your 
wife. I don’t know whether you cheated her with some 
mocking pretense at a meaningless ceremony, or whether 
you made her believe the lie you told in some other way. 
I don’t know, and I don’t care. I know that she was in- 
nocent and good and or 

‘“‘And happy. I say she was happy.” 

‘‘She was not. Or perhaps she was for a little time, 
until she began to see how you had deceived und betrayed 
her— until she began to suspect that you were legally 
wedded to another. After that——” 

“But I swear——”’ 

‘*Don’t do it. You may speak of property, of family, 
of convenience. All that counts nothing—less than noth- 
ing. Kneeling here by my dead girl’s side—my mur- 
dered girl’s side—by the side of the woman you have 
killed as surely as though your own hand had struck the 
blow that took her life, I could almost find it in my hard 
old heart to forgive you—if you had been bound to the 
other woman first. But to leave this girl—for another ; 
to so arrange that you could do it legally—this I will 
never forgive ; this her child and his children, forever 
and ever, shall never be allowed to forgive nor forget. 
You've a son, so they say, by the other woman—the one 
they call your wife. Let him beware. Let all his race 
beware. The vengeance of God shall be relentless and 
untiring—or my prayers vain! Look here! Look down 
at your work! Did you say she was ever happy? Did 
I hear you say that? Liar—liar! Her years in this 
desolation were years of sorrow—years of sorrow. I did 
not know it until a few days ago. I came seeking her. 
I was seeking her to-night.” 

‘‘T was seeking her, too, and——” 

‘“‘Ah! To pour some new falsehoods into her ears ? 
To arrange to cheat her anew? Well, sir, you have 


found her! I thank God you were too late.” 
“But ie 
“Stop. IT’ll hear nothing of it. How many years have 


you had her here—here in this lonely home on Elveys’ 
Sands? Is it two years—or three? I cannot seem to 
remember clearly, and——” 

“Tt has been——” 

“You needn’t say. Idon’t care. A year or two is of 
no consequence in the matter—not after this /” 

And she stooped and kissed the dead woman’s face, 

“You almost drove her mad here; indeed, I am not 
sure you did not quite. I don’t quite know whether this 
way out of shame is sane or senseless. But I call down 
God’s curse upon you, upon you and yours, for the work 
you have done, no matter just what that work may have 
been.” 

“*A curse——” 

“Yes. A curse. My curse, God’s curse. Listen.” 

She raised her right hand toward heaven. She stretched 
it up—up—until the man thought he had never seen an 
arm so long and strong and sinewy. 

She looked up—up—until the wretched man wondered 
how much farther she could see than he could, and how 
much power her pitiless pleading would have. 

The darkness had deepened. The shadows had crept 
closer. One needed to stoop close to see the pathetic 
pleading on the face of the dead. The little child was 
sleeping. God seemed near. His power seemed a thing 
to be dreaded—not resisted or evaded. 

“*God—God !” she cried, her voice rising almost to a 
scream, ‘‘lay a curse upon the House of Elveys, forever ! 
Grant, I pray, that every legitimate son or daughter of this 
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infamous line must spend three years—or—or—two—at 
this wretched place, Elveys’ Sands—or go mad elsewhere / 
This is the first curse !” 

“Oh, my God !” groaned the man. 

‘*Ha! ha! ha!” langhed the woman. Then she con- 
tinued : ‘‘ I claim this child—mine instead of an Elveys. 
May the first marriage of every honestly born son and 
daughter of this line be childless! This is the second curse !"” 

‘QO God! O woman !” moaned the man. 

‘*Ha! ha! ha!” again laughed the distraught woman ; 
“you'll get little of pardon or comfort from God, if He 
is as just and merciless as I. May every son and daughter 
of the House of Elveys die a sudden and violent death! This 
is the third curse, and the last one!” 

The man looked at the woman*in horror. Whatever 
we may think or believe or hope, he had no doubt that 
her words had had power to blight and ruin. 

‘‘How long? Forever ?” he gasped. 

‘Hal ha! ha!—he! he! he!—-ho! ho! ho!” laughed 
the woman. ‘‘Forever? Do you fear it? Do you ac- 
cept it ? Do you tremble under your punishment ? You 
make me glad and happy. I have almost forgotten that 
my daughter is dead ; have you? Iam thinking of the 
long, long line of wicked and ruined lives, beginning 
with yours, which shall come to the Elveys family be- 
cause of your crime and my curse. That is what I am 
thinking of. Are you? He! he! he!—ho! ho! ho!— 
ha! ha! ha!” 

‘* Mercy —mercy——” 

‘Mercy ? Ha! ha! ha! Yes; I’ll show mercy! You 
asked if it would be forever. It will be. But I'll not 
make it so in words. My prayer is that all the curses 
stand as long as any one does. That granted, I’m willing 
to have the curses all lose their potency—on certain con- 
ditions !_ On certain conditions, mind you—ha! ha ha!” 

The man made no answer—no motion. The woman 
waited a little, chuckling devilishly to herself, and then 
went on: ‘* When one. spends the three vears at Elveys’ 
Sands—or—or the two—unneglected, unslighted, and never 
regretting having come, I forgive you to the extent of the first 
curse! Ha! ha! ha!” 

‘“¢But, woman, that will never be !—never be!” 

“Will it not? I don’t know. You said—that is, I 
think you said—that my daughter was happy there. Did 
you lie to her? Could you? She-—she is dead, is she 
not? I think I saw her lying dead—somewhere—some- 
time—did I not ? And she—she only lived here three 
years—or—or two.” 

‘*O God! my punishment is greater than I can bear !” 
groaned the man. : 

“Is it? That is good. You'll have so many coming 
after you to assist you in bearing it! ‘You should thank 
me for dividing your burden among so many shoulders. 
Ha! ha! ha!” , : 
“** And the—the second curse ?” 

‘*The second curse! Ha! ha! ha! Does the fool think 
that one may fail? Does he dream that time may find 4 
way out of two? The fool, indeed! Well; listen. When 
the first marriage is loveless on both sides, and unselfish on 
both sides, may that be the last marriage on which the second 
curse falls! Ha! ha! ha!—he! he! he!—ho! ho! ho!” 

The man made no answer. What could he say? Less 
wise than we are—or think we are—living almost on the 
threshold of the twentieth century, it never occurred to 
him to deny her power and defy her malice. A sinner, 
though a repentant one, he meekly and mutely waited 
for this arrogant blasphemer to say how and when the 
shadow of battle and murder and sudden death should 
be lifted from those unborn generations in whose veins 


| his blood should flow. Loving this dead woman as hé 
had never loved another, as he never could love again, he 
stood in stony silence and listened for the doom her 
mad mother would mete out to one who had been too 
weak to follow his own wishes down the path of recti- 
tude—one who had not dared find love and peace and 
honor all his own. 

‘When some one of my blood would share the Elveys’ 
fate again,” said the old woman, slowly ; ‘‘or when some 
one wronged by an Elveys forgives the injury, to the ben- 
efit of the child of the wrong-doer ; or—you see I am mul- 
tiplying chances for you—when some one who loves life 
willingly gives it for an Elveys in peril, gives it without 
thought of other glory or reward than the thanks of an El- 
veys, let the third curse lose its power !” 

The woman sprang to her feet. She pressed the child 
more closely ; so closely, indeed, that he awoke and 
cried, and reached out his tiny hands toward his father. 
But the woman rushed away in the darkness, never to be 
seen again by the guilty and wretched man, and left him 
alone with the woman he had loved and won—the woman 
he had failed and lost. 

I sigh as I give the last touches to this pen picture. 
Horace Gleason sighed as he read the account of this 
scene, a thousand times as pathetic as my pen has made 
it, as he found it written in the words of the sinner on 
whose head the curse had been laid. 

‘‘But that was more than four hundred years ago,” 
said Mr. Horace Gleason. 

Yes, Mr. Gleason. Yes, my dear reader, that was 
more than four hundred years ago! 


CHAPTER XV. 
THE WORKING OF THE CURSE. 


Dm Mr. Horace Gleason believe that any one had ever 
had the power to lay a curse upon an individual or a 
family? the power to call down God’s vengeance, in ac- 
cordance with human plans, and conditioned by human 
wishes and conclusions? Did he believe that the Hand 
which held the engine-levers of every swift-paced system 
in starry space would take up, for half a thousand years 
—or more—the work a half-demented woman had de- 
manded should be done? Did he believe that the Eye 
which never sleeps would look with favor on such a fate 
for a family as a nameless woman on the sea-shore at El- 
veys’ Sands had called to Heaven to see imposed? Did 
he believe this? or any of it ? 

Most certainly not. Who would? Who could? We 
live too near Science, in these days ; Science—with her 
telephones and telegraphs—with her measuring of light- 
waves and her weighing of atoms—for that. To-day, you 
know, is a great improvement on four hundred years ago ! 
No, Horace Gleason did not believe in the reality of the 
potency of the curse. Again—how could he? How could 
any one? He believed it no more than I do; no more 
than you do; no more than Hon. Edwin Elveys, the man 
without an enemy—so far as any one knew—had really 
believed it when his overanxiety had made him com- 
mand his daughter to leave her home and lover; no more 
than that unfortunate gentleman had really believed it 
when he added a written command to his spoken one— 
and went out to meet the Elveys’ fate. 

The Elveys’ fate? Yes, just that. That is the unfort- 
unate thing in the discussion of so absurd a theory as 
the power of a woman's wish to command fate and cir- 
cumstances. It is all no more than a record of a marvel- 
ous series of coincidences, of course, this narrative of 
what had befallen the House of Elveys in the four hun- 
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dred years covered by the manuscript history Gleason 
had found. Mr. Gleason reasoned thus ; and we ought 
to be safe in taking the same ground. Only—only 
Well, he admitted—had to admit—and so must we—that 
a great deal of good science consists of laws based on 
what are, at present, no more than a series of coinci- 
dences. The Elveys curse, so said Mr. Gleason, was too 
absurd for a moment’s consideration. But the facts of 
the Elveys fate constituted quite another matter. Taken 
all in all, it worried him. And the curse got some of the 
eredit of the worry. It might not, of course, in your 
case—or in mine—though I fancy we should have agreed 
with him that facts could not readily be swept away at a 
breath ! 

It was necessary for Mr. Gleason to keep fact and opin- 
ion carefully distinct in his mind while he read what he 
did from the ancient manuscript. That an illegitimate 
son of that Elveys who had so sinned and so suffered was 
the man who killed him, was an opinion, merely, though 
entitled to some weight, I think, since it was firmly held 
by the son who bore his name. The killing of that 
ancient Elveys was a fact. And fact was sufficiently un- 
pleasant, in that case, to the mind of the interested de- 
tective, even when theory was laid entirely aside. 

We have neither time nor space to follow the lives of 
the Elveys in detail. Nor is it necessary. Let us, rather, 
avail ourselves of the facts which Gleason’s judicious 
search—greatly short, even in his case, of a full and ex- 
haustive reading of the records—enabled him to group 
and classify. 

No Elveys’ marriage had ever been made for any other 
reason than love. The Elveys’ love, so it seemed, had 
never quite risen to the sublime height of unselfishness. 
Passionate, self-willed, impetuous —no one of the race 
would have found it in his heart to escape a curse—had 
there been one—by a loveless self-sacrifice. No! no! From 
beginning to end, all through the four-hundred-yeared 
story, the fires burned yet—the passion scorched still— 
and tears still seemed to drip in the silence iu which the 
reader sat—and the sound of sweet kisses to thrill and 
stir in the motionless air. Life at Elyeys’ Sands, for 
those Elveys in the direct line of descent from the man 
in whose ears the merciless words of the mad woman's 
eurse had rung and quivered, had never been pleasant; 
it had been hardly more than endurable. 

Unneglected ? Unshghted ? Never regretting having 
come ? Merciful God! There had never been—and it 
seemed as though there never could be—any hope of 
escape from that curse that was conditioned on life at 
Elveys’ Sands. That is, of course, there could have been 
no escape if so absurd and unlikely, not to say impossi- 
ble, a thing as an effective curse could have been true. 
Sometime in the course of the first hundred years follow- 
ing the wicked imprecation of the wronged and crazed 
woman, a man of the line whose history interests us had 
two children—a daughter and a son. Another Elveys, 
not descended from the one on whom the curse had been 
laid, loved the daughter ; he wooed her; he won her; he 
married her. There isn’t enough in the records to tell us 
the reasons the father had for doing as he did; it may 
~ have been unbelief in the potency of the legendary ances- 
tral curse—an unbelief as real and genuine as is yours or 
mine; it may have been a dogged defiance of the Power 
which had been called upon to inflict such a terrible pun- 
ishment upon the race to which he belonged ; or it may 
have been mere carelessness — thoughtlessness — unex- 
plained and unexplainable circumstances. At any rate, 
be his reason what it was, this wealthy man—owner of 
other homes and houses — gaye Elveys’ Sands to his 
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daughter’s husband as a wedding-gift. And, in less than 
six months, the woman was found drowned upon the 
sands—and so Elveys’ Sands, still in the ownership of 
Elveys, was the property of an alien line—a distant 
branch of the ancient family. 

Before the events I have just narrated, the records have 
little to say regarding the features of any one’s enforced 
life at Elveys’ Sands. Those who lived there then—in 
the early years of this marvelous history—may have been 
too near the falling of the original shadow to find life free 
from regret. They have written little regarding their 
experiences. Perhaps they had little to write that was 
pleasant, and shrank from writing of pain. 

But, since the estate of Elveys’ Sands went to the hus- 
band of the woman whose death was so sad and strange 
that accident and suicide and munper are still the three 
possible conclusions of the unsolved problem of the 
cause of her fate, the enforced residents there have had 
much to write—very much. It seems, taking a broad 
and general view of the whole of the tales they have 
placed on record, that the owners of Elyeys’ Sands have 
disbelieved, or affected to disbelieve, the ridiculous le- 
gend we are considering. Year after year, however, geu- 
eration after generation, century after century, they have 
extended, grudgingly and unwillingly, invitations to the 
successive sons and daughters of tie old family to come 
and reside at the Sands. And so, year by year, genera- 
tion by generation, century by century, they have gone— 
these descendants from the pitiful sinner of the far-away 
days—to shiver in the chilly welcome, and cower before 
the formal and unfeeling courtesy of those who have 
searcely more than endured their presence—for three 
years—or two! We find records of only three persons 
who failed to live at Elveys’ Sands. Of these, one was 
an imbecile from his earliest years; one died a raving 
maniac ; one was brave enough to say he would not go 
there, to assert that courage and sense would enable any 
one to prove the idea of a curse a foolish illusion and an 
unmitigated humbug, and to swear tiiat he would remain 
away, show that ‘* curious coincidences” furnished a fll 
explanation of all that had happened —and take his 
chances. He declined the general invitation given him, 
bruskly rejected a more special and urgent one, and 
blankly refused to obey his father when commanded to 
go. We have little that is definite regarding what fol- 
lowed, for a year or two. It seems that his health, always 
delicate, became poorer and poorer, and that he grew 
moody and silent and nervous. One day he was missing. 
Search was made, beginning in the immediate vicinity of 
his home, and extending in ever-wilening circles, but 
without avail, At length, when all the others had given 
up hoping that the mystery would ever be solved, his 
father advanced a new idea: Perhaps he had gone to 
Elveys’ Sands; let search be made there, and in that 
vicinity. Search was made. They found him. He had 
started for Elveys’ Sands. Inquiry along the road he 
had taken developed the fact that he had been in a hurry 
--a terrible hurry—a frenzied hurry to get there, But 
they found him—dead ! He had killed himself on the 
way to Elveys’ Sands—perhaps rather than live at Elveys’ 
Sands! And so—while the idea that madness would le 
the heritage of all persons of a family who failed to go 
and live in a certain desolate and soul-depressing locality 
is the most stupendous folly—the most ridiculous con- 
clusion which credulous superstition could possibly 
reach —neither Ilorace Gleason nor myself can give you 
any arguments, taken from the Elveys’ records, for you to 
urge against it. Indeed, the facts—the undoubted facts— 
the stubborn facts—all point the other way. And 
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Well, keeping the facts—the horrible facts—in view, I 
must hurry. I really haven’t the heart to write much 
more of this, 

Every first marriage of the several members of the 
Elveys’ line has been childless ! Youth, with its passion, 
has gone to its grave unblessed with childish love —un- 
touched by clinging baby fingers! Why? Don't ask 
me. 
tell—that Iam getting so morbidly nervous and super- 
sensitive that I scarcely dare guess ? Why ? God knows. 
Who else—in all the universe—does or can? May not 
the shadow of the fear—the doubt—the story of coinci- 
dences which have seemed almost confirmations— have 
been reason enough—a’most enough ? Is not dread fatal 
—even when baseless ? May not the shadow of the curse 
have slain, while the curse itself is false? May not—— 

Ah! what is that ? You do not know ? No. Nor do TI. 
T cannot blame you—not very much—if you half believe 
thet the curse might lave been true, after all. I wake up 
in the night, sometimes, to think about it, and find it 
bird not to believe it myself ! 

Every Elveys, in the line from the one on whom mad- 
ness’s maladiction was laid, has died a death of violence ! 
Daughters have been few; a half-dozen, in the entire four 
hundred years, would, I believe, include them all. And 
men’s lives are likelier to go out suddenly, I think, than 
are those of women. And even of sons, in any one genera- 
tion, there have been but few ; two, in half a dozen dif- 
ferent cases, perhaps ; three once ; but usually—only 
one. Usually—the perpetuity of the shadowed line has 
depended on the life of one man in the generation in 
which he has lived. 

The men of the Elveys’ line have been brave and active. 
You will find, if you examine the military and naval rec- 
ords of the great nations, that they have been good sol- 
diers and sailors. Fighting, as the years and the cent- 
uries have gone, under almost every flag which has ever 
led civilized men to victory, I have yet to learn of one 
case in which an Elveys gave his life to a wrong cause or 
drew his sword in a questionable contest. They have 
been the sort of men who lead ‘ forlorn hopes ’’— or stay 
and die, on some exposed ridge of battle, to the end that 
an army may gain time! Has this been because of the 
curse ? Or has the seeming truth of the eurse been be- 
cause of this ? Have they been unselfishly brave and 
daring, and with a noble and manly scorn for the fate 
anciently called down upon them? Or have they be- 
lieved in something of the family doom, and chosen the 
most honorable of ways in which to find sudden and vio- 
lent death ? 

The history of the House of Elveys has been the history 
of a line of gentlemen; neither England, the home in 
which the race originated, nor our own land—in which 
we are looking forward to see what fate has in store for 
Etta—need be ashamed to own and honor them. It 
seems as though all the wickedness and cowardice that 
God could allow to this great family must have been con- 
centrated in the one man through whom it is almost easy 
to believe—almost hard to doubt—so much of evil has 
come to them, 

When some one wronged by an Elveys forgives 

Alas! Must not that day be long in coming, when four 
hundred years have only one uniform record of truth and 
purity and honor? Must not that time be far in the fut- 
ure, when even Horace Gleason rises from the perusal of 
the narrative, convinced that Edwin Elveys never know- 
ingly wronged him ? 

When some one who loves life—— Reader, you re- 
member the rest! But is there anything less likely to 
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happen than that? It has been the other way, through 
all the dragging years. For men and women who forget 
to thank them, for causes and countries that remember 
no gratitude — freely, laboriously, generously and un- 
stintedly the sons of the House of Elveys have given 
their service, their blood, their lives. 

“‘When some one of my blood would share the Elveys’ 
fate again——” 

That was what the horrible old woman said. And sue 
laughed. Well she might. It is hard to imagine how 
one of her blood could care to mate with an Elveys. It- 
would be like asking a devil to be happy in paradise. 
The one poor woman who dared the Elveys’ fate—and 
lost all —all—must have been, indeed, a ‘‘dove in a 
raven’s nest.” 

The history of the House of Elveys is not free from 
some darker shadows and deeper stains—where the lis- 
tory of the family of its hereditary foes has sometimes 
come in contact with it. There are tragedies, in which 
the family (I had almost said the nameless family, and I 
almost might, for the stain of illegitimacy has fallen upon 
them again and ugain) to whom, more than to any one 
else, would seem to belong the execution of the terms of 
the ancient curse, has had a terrible and wicked part ; 
there are others, in which suspicion finds reason for the 
gravest of beliefs. But no Elveys has found it necessary 
to write that any son or daughter of the dead woman on 
Elveys’ Sands has ever cared to wed an Elveys. 

The records closed, the box fastened, all done that [ 
have said is done, I think it safe to say no Elveys ever 
will. 

There you have, briefly and concisely, enough to show 
you the nature of what Horace Gleason had to read. 
Satisfactory ? Not to him. Not to me. Is it to you ? 

“ False, false,” he said, thinking of the curse, when he 
had read all he would. And Valse, false, say I. 

And yet—his conclusion is mine: ‘‘ Not one line of tho 
statement of facts need be blotted out; not one word 
need be interlined ; no change need be made, from tho 
first agonized self-condemnation of the man who found 
the woman he had betrayed—dead on the sands, down ty 
the last words that Edwin Elveys found time to write ; 
not one tint would need be made lighter, nor a shade be 
made darker, if the woman’s wish had been potent—and the 
horror of the curse true!” 

* * * * * * 

I have forgotten how many days it took Mr. Horace 
Gleason to read so much manuscript as it was necessary 
he should read. But if came to an end, at last, this read- 
ing of his, as all things, pleasant and unpleasant—in this 
world—always do. 

It was late when he finished, much later than the de- 
tective had remained in the office before for years, 
Lights had been necessary, for an hour or two. But, 
when he had finished, he did not go at once. He could 
not. Some letters demanded reading, and one demanded 
more. It ran: 

“Mr. Horace GueAson: I have been to the address you gave 
me in this city, and I do not find you. They pretend to know 
little or nothing of you there, other than that letters addressed to 
you at that place will ultimately reach you. I think they are liars; 
I regard you as a bit of a humbug. But those opinions can re- 
main opinions, for the present; there is plenty of time in which 
to find confirmation for them—or ‘o listen to denials. But thera 
are several things I must say to you, and, as somo of them must 
be said in person, I must ask you to come out of hiding long 
enough for mo to have a pleasant and satisfactory interview with 
you—if for no longer, And, in passing, allow me to say that I 
don’t like all this mystery and mummery; and I don’t propose to 
stand it, If you've done anything you need to keep out of sight for, 
I’m going to know what it is; if you’re ashamed of your calling, 
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whatever it may be, I’m going to find out what you do for a living ; 
if you gave yourself the trouble of arranging a fulse address, with 
the necessity of having your letters secretly forwarded, to the end 
that you needn’t see me unless you wished to—and except when 
you Wished to—you may rest assured I shall find a way of making 
you undo all that. Ishall not rest until it is done. I rather incline 
to the opinion that this latest surmise is the correct One. And, as 
I feel sure that I have a right—a natural right—to your society 
and your consideration, all that has got to be different. Iam in 
need of money, and I’m going to test the correctness of my theory 
regarding my rights by a rather stiff demand for more. 

“T want you to understand, my friend Gleason, that I'm no 
longer a boy; I’m not a weak man, either, or a patient one; I'm 
Lot an individual to be trifled with. So, unless you want some- 
thing unpleasant to happen, you’ll send me a note, and appoint a 
time and place for an early interview. After that, if you don’t 
fancy me and my ways, I can manage to get along without you—as 
long as I can have a plenty of your money! 

“T’vo decided to live in New York city for the present. You 
can’t help that. You needn't try. Nor need you try to induce me 
to reconsider my determination to see much of life—life! I think 
I am quite old enough to have my own way, to take care of myself, 
and to rapidly learn the ways of the world. And if not—if Iam in 
error, it is not any of your business. 

‘If I choose to try fickle fortune in Wall Street, after a little, I 
fancy it will make my demands on your purse lighter. I am com- 
ing to believe that I was born lucky; I have almost forgotten the 
old life of slavery at Riverdell; I am trying hard to forget that 
there was ever such a man as Jim Ward, and I’m succeeding 
pretty well. It is really almost an effort to recall him, except 
when I awake suddenly in the night! Then—— 

‘But that wouldn’t interest you. It would only interest you to 
know that I would never submit to having to go back to the old 
life again, 

“T want you to double my allowance of money, making it pay- 
able here in New York. 

“‘T want an interview early to-morrow, and I want you to come 
prepared to tell me where I can find Etta Elveys. I had thought I 
could be patient for a little longer; I had thought I could search 
for her myself, asking neither help nor hint. But I was mistaken; 
I have found reasons for other conclusions. Be assured, once 
for all, that I will never rest under any delay which seems to en- 
danger the prospect of the marriage on which we are both deter- 
mined. I am resolved never to give up Etta Elveys, and still, all the 
time, Iam fearful that I shall. Whatever your interest in me—or 
in her—that prompts your interest in our future union, you must 
see how imperative your necessity for prompt action is becoming. 

“Do you know how I am regarded by your friend, Mr. Robert 
Rorux? I am free to confess that one reason for my decision to 
reside in New York is that I may frequently visit at his house. 
Have I ever thanked you for the honor and pleasure of his ac- 
quaintance ? If not, I do now. Sincerely yours, 

“ STEPHEN WARD.” 


Mr. Gleason read the letter through twice. He sighed 
deeply. He had evidently received one or two hard and 
unexpected blows. 

“‘T might have looked for this,” he said, ‘‘and I sup- 
pose I did. And—and—what I have commenced I must 
earry through. It will be all right, in the end. I pray 
God——” 

He paused, as though some thought hurt him. 

“It shall be all right,” he said, resolutely. 

He drew pen and ink toward him. He opened a 
drawer or two, took out bank-books and check-books, 
and wrote one or two business letters. 

Then he wrote to his protégé: 

“My YounG Frrienp STEPHEN: Your letter is open before me, 
and I hasten to answer. 

“ First.—I have arranged to have placed to your credit, in the 
National Bank of this city, an allowance ‘hree times as large 
as you have had in the past. Iam sorry, on the whole, that you 
have decided to come to New York; you are young, and the city 
has dangers. Butif you are determined to live here, my interest 
in your future is too great for it to be possible for me to stint you 
regarding expenditures. You need not even attempt to confine 
yourself to the amount I have now placed at your disposal; Iam 
amply able to give you more—much more. And, when you write 
regarding Etta Elveys as you have written, I am as willing to 
serve you as I am able. 


Etta Elyeys is a grand young woman, I ! 


feel sure; God grant that you worthily win her. You shall surely 
not lack the money necessary for the prosecution of your suit. 

* Second.—I am not ashamed of my calling. And why should 
you think I am ashamed of you? Has not your conduct toward 
me been such as to excite feelings of quite the opposite kind in me ? 
Your conduct, I mean, up to the writing of this remarkable letter 
I've just received ? And I attribute that to your passion for the 
missing girl, and am almost ready to excuse and forgive it all. 

“T told you the nature of my calling once, and I told you the 
truth. I'll tell you again. I’m a detective. 

“I've made some money in successful speculations in real 
estate, and more in that financial vortex, Wall Street —in which 
you are so anxious to take a plunge. But I laid the foundations 
of my fortune in the successful detection of careful and cunning 
crime; and now, when too wealthy to need to work, I sometimes 
find rest from care and worry in doing for the love of it such 
labor as I did for the love of money in the years of long ago. 

“Let what I have just written be suggestively sufficient to 
explain any mystery regarding my home or my habits. I will see 
you, to-morrow moruing at ten o'clock, at the Hotel. 

 Third.—I don’t know where Etta Elveys is. 

‘Yourfriend, | Horace GLEASON.” 

The letter didn't just suit the detective, and he made 
two or three attempts at correction. But it was of no 
uso. Try as he might, this first one was the best le*ter 
he could write. So he sealed and sent it. 

‘I'd like to know just what he means by his reference 

| to Rorux,” muttered Mr. Gleason, as he prepared to 
leave the office and face the discomfort of the streets ; 
‘*there’s so much that’s unpleasant that he might mean 
—so very, very much. I must manage to find out, if I 
can.” 

He walked once or twice across his narrow room, and 
then came and stood by his fire again. 

‘“‘The detectives found nothing wrong. Rorux saw 
nothing wrong. So there wasn’t anything wrong. And, 
if there wasn’t, there probably isn’t, And there mustn’t 
be anything wrong.” 

Another nervous walk. Another nervous thought. 

“I'm doing right. Of course I’m doing right. Only 
I suppose I’ve gone so far that I should go on, right or 
wrong. And—and—I do wish I had Ralph Grantley 
where I could watch him. It would seem less risky, 
this giving Ward what I do, if I could get rid of these 
doubts regarding Grantley.” 

He left bis room, turned the key in the lock, passed 
through the general office, where the manager looked up 
wonderingly to see him so late, and on out into the street. 

He sighed deeply, from time to time, as he looked into 
the happy faces of many men and women he met, and 
then down into his own tired and troubled heart. And 
yet, it may be that the burden on his shoulders was no 
greater than that laid on many another man; it may be 
that the shadow across his way was no deeper nor darker 
than that which lay in his neighbor’s path ; his was not 
the only key, alas! which had failed to lock all business 
up in the offices of business. 

We will not follow Mr. Horace uteason. I think we 
needn’t. I haven’t any account to write regarding any 
adventure or mischance between his office and his home. 
But we must hurry, reader mine, to see what danger fol- 
lows Robert Rorux. 


CHAITER XVI. 
A LIFE F2R A LIFE. 

Ir must have been late when Mr. Robert Rorux left 
his place of business, wherever that place may be, and 
whatever that business is, for it was very, very late, in- 
deed, when he got fairly started on his way home. I am 
quite convinced that a despairing man’s prayer for some- 
thing to do has been very thoroughly answered, in his 
case, recently. 
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Mr. Rorux might have chosen any one of several ways | 
in which to reach his home—any one of several sorts of 
conveyance, all comfortable to a great degree—all reason- 
ably safe—and all more or less swift. In fact, the gen- 
tleman chose to walk. 

He walked slowly, musingly, dreamingly, and found 
himself going out of his way, more than once, so much 
was he absorbed in the matter of which he was thinking. 
He was running a great deal of risk, in thus thoughtlessly 
wandering toward home, at this late hour, unless it be 
true that there was no danger abroad. 

Danger? He found none in the streets of the great 
city. He was already far out of town, and near his lonely 
suburban home, and still there had been no interruption 
to his moody thoughts ; still no harm had so much as 
glanced out from its covert—and leered at him. 

Here was a lonely spot, where the land had grown up 
to rough shrubbery—while the speculative owner was 
waiting for its value to reach as high as his hopes. A 
rude stone wall, low and broken in many places, high 
and strong in others, flanked the street on this side ; on 
the other, there was only the long expanse of the vacant 
and brush-grown land to be seen. Behind, not more than 
half a dozen blocks away, there were houses—houses to 
lend courage to those passers-by who might feel fearful 
or lonely ; and in the houses, men and women—men and 
women ready to give help to any sudden need, unless it 
should be so ordered by fate that they might be too late 
—too late! In front, not more than a half-dozen blocks 
away, there were more houses, with more good men and 
women, and with more thoughtful good-will for their 


kind. In front, farther still, there was his own palatial 
home—and his supper was ready and waiting, his library 
was warm and lighted, his sleeping-room door stood ajar, 
and one looking in might have envied the owner his 
night's rest. 

His night’s rest ? Did you ever stop to think how 
sound one night's rest will be, sometime, for each and 
every one of us, when it will make no difference to us 
how little our surroundings may have of either luxury 
or comfort ? Did you ever stop to think that many men’s 
beds must wait for them, one night for each, in the inevy- 
itable future in which some will find lurking murder ? 
His night’s rest ? He was alone, unarmed, unnoticing, 
unthinking—and cold, ragged, half-starved desperation 
was waiting for him not ten yards ahead! It looked to 
the man who was waiting as though the case was settled 
already. ‘‘Safe ; sure; fortunate ;’ these were some of 
the words that individual was saying over to himself, as 


he planned regarding the easiest and shortest way in 
which to reach New York, and mentally spent Robert 
Rorux’s money. On—on—slowly and dreamily still— 
unnoticing and unfearing still—until his outstretched 
hand might have touched the man who was waiting for 
him—the man who had forgotten mercy and kindness 
long, long years ago, if, indeed, he had ever known and 
understood either ! 

The ragged outeast raised his hand; a long, wicked- 
looking knife gleamed and glittered in the Winter night. 
He aimed carefully, caleulated cunningly just how hard 


his blow must be, and braced every muscle firmly—to | 


the end that there might be no mistake, no outcry, no 
hope for the doomed man, no danger of rescue. No ob- 
server could possibly have mistaken this man’s attitude 
and look for those of a novice in the black art of mur- 
der; he was 2 man to whom such an experience as this 


was no new thing ; he was an adept in evil—a graduate in 
crime’s highest school—with the added advantage, per- 
haps, of a helpful inheritance from a devilish ancestry. 


There are grades of wickedness—even in murder. 
There are men slain, again and again—slain in cold blood 
—of whose murderers we could hardly write less than 
that they were brave and frank. But no such thing could 
be written of this man. His crafty feet made no noise 
upon the frozen snow ; his weapon gave no warning ; no 
cough—no sigh—not even a long-drawn breath, said to 
the wealthy recluse: ‘Your hour has come! you have 
so many seconds — or so few —in which to make your 
peace with God." 

A sound of hurrying feet—far, far away, as yet—and a 
halting breath—already being drawn in the agony of over- 
exertion, aroused Robert Rorux from his reverie. He 
looked up. One swift glance took in the situation—such 
asituation ! Had he not looked up too late ? 

Before him, so near that he felt his foul breath fall hot 
upon his face, though the overhanging trees shut out 
anything like a fair view of his countenance, stood a man 
whose massive muscles already felt the stimulus of con- 
traction—a man whose knife was aimed straight at lis 
intended victim's heart. 

It was not minutes which now stood between the pres- 
ent and the ending—some ending ; seconds only could 
measure the time—and but few of them would be needed 
to count it all, 

Help was coming—coming rapidly. A young man was 
running at his highest speed, straight toward the scene 
of the impending tragedy. In his hand he held a stout 
stick, which he had picked up somewhere in his hurried 
run. Help was coming! Oh, yes, of course, help was 
coming. But suppose it found only a dead man to 
avenge—only a red-handed ruffian to race with ? What 
would help avail Robert Rorux—when his hurt heart had 
beat, once or twice, all around that wicked blade which 
was falling toward it ? 

Help was coming. And Robert Rorux was an athlete 
—in spite of his age and his habits—an athlete with mus- 
cles like steel— quick, massive, powerful. He was an 
athlete, with all an athlete’s possible powers—but he 
stood there, in that fateful night, stripped of all his 
might. A nervous tremor swept over him, and a chill 
seemed to shake him ; he was as agonized as we saw him 
when he opened the paper which told him of the death 
of Hon. Edwin Elveys — as agonized, as stricken, xs 
powerless. He barely raised his arm—a little, and so 
turned the blade aside when his assailant’s blow fell. 

Even so experienced and determined a man as was tlie 
one who had meant to kill and rob him might well Le 
disconcerted by the sudden appearance of hurrying help. 
Possibly the appealing eyes of his victim, which he had 
not meant to have to face until he had done his worst, 
had had the power to partially unnerve him. It may be 
that the arm of his victim, suddenly raised, had embar- 
rassed his aim as well as turned the blow aside. At any 
rate, explain it how we will, the blow produced an effect 
far less than was intended. It was only a flesh-wound, 
or perhaps we should say two—since arm and side both 
felt its foree—which the blow intended to end Robert 
Rorux’s life had really inflicted upon him. 

The intending murderer looked down upon his pros- 
trate victim, then at the young man who was coming, and 
then back to Robert Rorux again. He seemed to be de- 
bating the question of the advisability of another blow. 
He decided against it, on the ground of personal safety ; 
he partially relieved his injured feelings by giving way to 
a most tremendous torrent of profanity; then he turned] 
and ran—ran so fast that righteous rescue would have 
found it hard to overtake him, even if its impersonation 
had not had a desperately wounded man to attend to. 
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The young man bent over. He put his hands tenderly 
beneath the shoulders of the old gentleman. He assisted 
him to his feet. He helped stanch the blood as best he 
could. P 

Mr. Rorux seemed startled when he saw the face of the 
young man above him ; his face grew so pallid, suddenly, 
that his rescuer, thinking that his physical condition 
must, of course, account for it all, was greatly alarmed. 
He seemed about to say something of a startling character 
—such as it would have been to have called the young 
man by name, for instance. He checked himself—thought* 
better of his first impulse, if, indeed, there had been any- 
thing of thought in the impulse at all—and said the most 
natural and commonplace thing imaginable. It was much 
better, and more reassuring to a young gentleman who 
might possibly have feared for the effect on the old man’s 
mind of the terrible experience through which he had 
gone, than to have shouted some man’s name at the fel- 
low who had never before, in all his life, met a gentleman 
known as Robert Rorux. To be sure, if it had been Mr. 
Horace Gleason we had been called upon to follow—if it 
had been the great detective for whom crime had waited 
in the shadows—he would have instantly recognized the 
one who came to help him—he would have known him in 
spite of any changes which mental agony and physical 
privation and discomfort might have wrought—and, know- 
ing him, he would undoubtedly have spoken his name, 

But you will remember that we have no adventure nor 
mischance to record of Mr. Horace Gleason for that night. 
And why, let me ask the reader, should Robert Rorux 
even think that which his friend Horace Gleason might 
have said ? 

It is the fortunes and tho footsteps of Mr. Rorux that 
we are following through that night. And 

“‘You have saved my life,’ was the simple and natural 
remark that Mr. Rorux made. 

“Yes,” said the young man, bitterly, ‘‘I suppose I 
have. It’s a life for a life—so the world’ll say,” he mut- 
tered. 

‘¢ What ?” demanded Rorux, sharply. 

“No matter,” responded the young man, shortly ; 
‘the first thing to be done is to get you home. Where 
do you live ?” 

Mr. Rorux told him. 

‘“‘T’ll get help at some of these houses near here, 
and id 

‘Please don’t,” groaned the wounded man; ‘‘I think 
Tecan walk, if you'll let me lean on you. I don’t care to 
have this matter made a nine-days wonder among my 
neighbors. Come; help me, and hurry.” 

It was not many minutes before the two men had 
reached the great gate of the Rorux domain. After that 
—the whole matter was simple enough. There were 
plenty of quick hands among the Rorux servants — 
whether we find willing hearts in our search, or not. 

A physician was hurriedly sent for, and quickly came. 
He dressed the wounds, said some cheerful words, and 
went away again. <A discreet gentleman, he asked no un- 
timely questions ; a fortunate man, he got, accordingly, 
no questionable information. It was none of his busi- 
ness, so he said to himself, where nor when nor how his 
wealthy employer got his wounds. If he inflicted them 
himself—— But, pshaw !—a man as resolute and self- 
willed as Dr. Cady knew Robert Rorux to be would be 
guilty of no half-way measures ; the young physician put 
away that consideration as impossible and absurd. If 
the stranger he had brought home with him But 
that theory, too, was untenable ; Robert Rorux was not 
that sort of a man. The individual who attempted his 


life, even though a warm friend, and the wretched deed 
done in the most sudden and regrettable of passion- 
prompted quarrels, would not find the Rorux gate open 
for his passage. No, indeed! Robert Rorux was not 
that sort of man. 

If— But what was there left to say? Mr. Rorux 
had said nothing as to how he got his wounds. It might 
be that he wished no one to say anything. As for young 
Dr. Cady, discreet Dr. Cady, successful Dr. Cady—until 
he knew otherwise, he would say nothing. It might be 
there was something disgraceful in the matter ; it might 
be that Mr. Rornx had been to blame; it might even be 
that some one else had suffered more than he, There 
might, again, be an enemy to follow and surprise and 
take vengeance upon ; and conscientious Dr. Cady wonld 
never stand in the way of such a result as that. And, 
once more, the man’s assailant might be unknown; it 
might be the purpose of Mr. Rorux to keep silence—to 
keep it until some forgetful fool should ask a question, to 
which the only answer—the dreadful but appropriate 
answer — would be: ‘‘ Thou art the man!” Dr. Cady 
enjoyed a laugh over the thought of such a possibility as 
that—a laugh that was purely mental, however, with no 
sound in it to stir the air—and no motion to wrinkle and 
dimple his cheeks and chin, or give a curl to his lips, or 
add brightness to his eyes. Grave Dr. Cady had the habit 
of frequent mental laughter ; it is a quiet and unobtru- 
sive sort of habit, to be sure, but I always hate a man 
when I know he has it. 

No; the physician asked no questions, It was his 
province to cure. He need not go beyond that. He 
came there grave, very grave. Suppose this gentleman 
should die—under his care? He went away cheerful 
and happy ; the honor of a speedy recovery would be his 
ina few days. And, finally, as for the rest, he told him- 
self again, and for the last time, that it was really none 
of his business. 

It was none of his business, but —— 

Dr. John Cady announced to his inner self that he was 
not a fool; he would go down toward the vacant lots, so 
he said to himself, and see what indications of danger 
and disaster he could find there. After that ? After 
that, he would go home and tell the whole matter to 
Mrs. John Cady—a lady whose discretion, and other virt- 
ues, fully equaled those of her husband. 

The gentleman who had rescued Mr. Robert Rorux had 
gotten out of the circle of those who had assisted him 
after his return home, and had drifted aimlessly down- 
stairs, and nearly to the front door. He had gone slowly 
and reluctantly. There was a bitter look on his face. 
But—it appeared to be his purpose to go soon, and to go 
finally, unless something speedily happened to prevent. 
Would anything happen ? 

A young woman came hurrying after him. She called 
to him, in a voice that was charming and sweet. Ile 
turned, and, for a moment, his dazed and dazzled senses 
were insisting that she was the most beautiful and grace- 
ful and charming woman he had ever seen ; the next, his 
sterling good sense had come to his rescue, and, admit- 
ting her beauty, her grace, her charms, he was mentally 
comparing her, to her great and final disadvantage, with 
some other woman he knew or had known. 

‘*Mr. Rorux wishes to see you,” she said, simply, ad !- 
ing, as an after-thought, prompted by something in lis 
face, and with a pitying emotion stirring in her voice acl 
thrilling iu her tones: ‘‘ You look hungry.” 

“‘T am hungry,” he said, plaintively. 

‘Are you? I think Iam glad. I'll see that something 
good is kept for you, and I'll serve it myself. I shall 
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watch for you, when the master is done with you, and see 
that you don’t go away hungry.” 


“Ah? Was that it? I can fancy that does not mean 
quite the same as the other, But—it means something, 


‘‘When the—the master——” stammered the young | does it not ?” 


man. 

The young woman laughed, and shrugged her pretty 
and graceful shoulders. 

‘‘You think I assume a great deal of authority—for a 
servant ? Isthatit’ IsupposeI do. But, as the oth- 
ers of them don’t really dare oppose me, it is all right. I 
assure you I shall be quite a tyrant—until Mr. Rorux is 
well again.” 

The young man had it almost upon his lips to say some 
senseless thing regarding the sweetness of submission to 
such tyranny. But some quick memory—some deathless 
loyalty to another—held the words unsaid. His next re- 
mark, or rather exclamation, was s compliment ; but it 
was natural, spontaneous, and could have no regret be- 
hind. 

“Not that,” he said; ‘but your appearance—your— 


your——” 
She bowed and smiled. 
“Thank you. You think Iam too handsome to be a 


servant? To be frank and truthful, I don’t much won- 
der. I often think so myself. But Iam a servant, and 
only a servant, nevertheless. Mr. Robert Rorux took me 
from the street—when the next step for me would have 
been a plunge from the wharves, or something worse. It 
was a whim of his, I suppose; I’ve learned to know him 
as a man of strange and unaccountable whims, and—— I 
say, man, you're not listening to me, and I am not con- 
tent unless men do; you're thinking—thinking. Of 
what are you thinking ? Oh, sir ”—clasping her hands, 
drawing nearer to him, and letting her voice grow low 
and plaintive—‘‘are our fates somewhat alike? Has 
he saved you?—from the streets—from the wharves— 
from——” 

‘‘From hell, perhaps,” responded the young man, 
sharply and ungraciously, as he turned to obey the mes- 
sage the man he had saved had sent him. 

He found Mr. Rorux in one of the finest and most lux- 
uriously furnished rooms he had ever seen. The gentle- 
man was pale—partly because pallor was natural to him, 
and partly because of lgss of blood. But he was in no 
great pain. He seemed to have rallied from the nervous 
shock he had experienced. He was, mentally, quite ready 
for an interview with the man who had saved his life ; and 
as for the physical—he was not the sort of soul to allow 
himself to be greatly handicapped and hindered by so 
temporary and crude a thing as a body; Mr. Robert 
Rorux is not likely to die soon, nor to give up life read- 
ily ; but, on the other hand, he will be the same Rorux— 
no more and no less—in a world too refined and ethereal 
for the grossness of flesh and blood and bone to find place 
in it. 

“Sit down,” said Mr. Rorux. 

The young man looked into his eyes, trembled in spite 
of himself, and obeyed. Something puzzled him, some- 
thing he could neither locate nor define. Some vague 
uneasiness dominated him, though he could not have 
guessed where nor how it had found its power. To one 
who had suffered as he had, to one who never forgot, 
asleep or awake, certain things too horrible for him to 
hope for any future free from them—a new terror, vague 
and undefined, was like a thorn in a sabre-wound—a 
sharp stone on an earth-spread bed in the wilderness. 

“You saved my life,” said Rorux. 

“T did.” 

**You said: ‘A life for a life.’”’ 

“‘Pardon me, I said the world would say that.” 


‘* Certainly.” 

‘‘Will you tell me what it means ?” 

The young man burst into tears. It was some time 
before he could control himself. 

“Tt means,” he said, at length, ‘‘that I am an out- 
cast. It means that I am accused of doing a deed, as 
much blacker than the one of whick you were, to-night, 
the intended victim, as night is blacker than day. It 
means that they say I killed a man—a man— whose 
daughter was my promised wife.” 

“And you—you were—guilty ?” 

‘‘No! As God is my witness, I am innocent.” 

‘And yet, Mr.—Mr.——” 

“Grantley. Ralph Grantley is my name.” 

‘“‘And yet, Mr. Grantley, the world will say — will 
say——” 

“As I have said it would. I have lost my love, my 
home, almost my faith in God. Oh, sir, if the man who 
attempted your life had only taken mine! To have died, 
in that way would have been a relief—almost a joy.” 

‘Possibly, though you are young yet. Did you see 
the face of the man who tried to kill me?” 
> No, sir, not at all. Did you ?” 

‘Not clearly. The shadow was deep and dark, just 
where he stood; and I could not make out his features. 
But I can’t get it out of my mind that I’ve seen him— 
met him—known him—somewhere and sometime before.” 

‘Is that true ?” said Grantley ; ‘‘I think it’s strange, 
but I have precisely the same feeling. I think I should 
have found it quite worth my while to have seen his face. 
And, by the way——” 

‘Well ?” 

‘‘Your face seems strangely familiar to me. Your voice 
seems like the echo of one I have known well. Can it be 
that——” 

Mr. Rorux smiled faintly. 

“You're not the first one to have said that,” he an- 
swered, gravely ; ‘‘ but I sincerely hope you will be the 
last. It isn’t so very long since I told one man a very 
pretty little fable to satisfy his doubts on the subject. I 
don’t think I have either the strength or the desire to do 
that for you to-night. But I will say this: I haven’t a 
relative in the world— o faras know. Will you oblige 
me by never mentioning this matter again ?” 

“I could find the promise an easy one, sir, but, as I 
may never see you again, I think it would be a useless 
one. 

“It'll not be useless, Mr. Grantley, if you'll let me 
have my own way in another matter. Until you can find 
freedom, a means of proving your innocence, or at least a 
chance for work, will you consent to be my guest ?” 

Ralph Grantley leaned over Robert Rorux. He looked 
at him long and anxiously and earnestly. The look of 
yague uneasiness and unrest deepened in his eyes; the 
puzzled pathos on cheek and lip grew more strong and 
sad. But, he found nothing—nothing. He resumed his 
seat. He asked a question—in a single word: ‘‘ Why ?” 

“Ts it not enough that you saved my life? Is it not 
enough that we feel the same strange, puzzled interest in 
the man whose intent you frustrated ? Is it——” 

‘‘Itis. You are right, it is. The slope of his shoul- 
ders—the gait with which he walks or runs—the gest- 
ures he makes with his hands—I tell you, sir, J know I 
have seen that man, spoken with him, known him. And 
you say you have. It is enough. I will remain here— 
perhaps until we find who the fellow is, and determine 
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iust how much or how little of interest each should have 
in him.” 
“Good. And now—— But I haven't thanked you, 


not yet, for saving me. Life is sweet, though it hasn’t 
been quite what babyhood’s dreams promised it should 
be. Ido thank you ; I thank you most sincerely, I——” 

‘‘ Let us say no more about that. It has made me hap- 
pier, if possible, than it has made even you. And yet— 
I only did my duty—an honest gentleman’s duty. And— 
I came near being late.” 

‘““Why ? How ?” 

‘TI was so tired—so sick—so hungry. In the morning, 
if this hadn’t happened, I—I——” 

“Well!” 

‘““No matter. I’d rather not talk of it.” 

“‘But—you—you—were you really hungry ?” 

“Twas. Iam. I have eaten nothing for almost thirty 
hours.” 

‘Nothing for thirty hours? And you’ve saved my 
life—my life? And I am keeping you here, selfishly, 
while you are starving. You shall have food—food——” 

“Yes; thank you. The lady—the—the girl—said I 
should have food when you were done with me.” 

The old man sprang up in bed, panting and eager. 
The young man laid him down again, almost by force, 
speaking gravely of the risk of opening his wounds 
acain, unless he should find it possible to be more care- 
fnl—the risk of having to send for Dr. Cady very soon 
again ! 

‘*Was—was it Mollie ?” the old man demanded. 

‘‘T don’t know. She didn’t tell me her name.” 

‘*Ralph Grantley! Ralph Grantley !” cried the old 
man, plaintively, ‘‘I thank God for this night. I thank 
God that my life was iu danger—that you were hungry— 
tliat all has happened that has happened. I am glad, 
very glad, that you are going to be my guest for a time. 
Aud I'll tell you what I hope’ll happen. I hope you'll 
forget the girl you once fancied, the girl whose father's 
death is a shadow at your door. Give her up, give her 
up; it is the wisest and safest thing you can do. I 
hope you will woo Mollie. I hope you will win Mollie. 
I hope——” 

But he was speaking only to himself. Ralph Grantley 
had goze out, and shut the door behind him. 

“‘T hope you will marry her,” said the old man, ‘‘if 
you are guilty. But—if you are innocent—if, when God 
writes one character in a man’s face, and men find evi- 
denee of the opposite sort against him—it is God who 
is right, while the men are wrong —I can better hope that 
one or the other of you may die.” 

Ralph Grantley stood outside the door of the old man’s 
room. He was very white. His limbs shook under him, 
Ite leaned against the wall for support. But the puzzled 
] ok was gone out of his face; the vague uneasiness no 
longer troubled him. He had seen in the old man’s face 
—heard in the old man’s voice—when he came to speak 
1 f one woman, and of another one—that which had be- 
fore eluded him. 

‘Thank God, thank God,” he whispered, ‘‘that the 
vay is plain and the road is straight. Thank God that I 
kaow when and where and why and how I have met and 
known Robert Rorux ” 

* * * * * * 

Ralph Grantley ate his supper alone that night, though 
it was warm and good, as had been promised, and showed 
signs of the delicate and thoughtful attention of woman. 
Mollie was not there. Perhaps he had remained too long 
with Mr. Rorux ; possibly his brusk remark, when he 
left her, had angered her; or it may be that she had 


AN ARTIFICIAL FATE. 


found, in her soul, an unsuspected shyness of which i! 3 
had never dreamed herself capable. 

At any rate, he ate alone. 

* * * * * * 

Up-stairs, in her own room, a young woman was shed- 
ding bitter tears. Her cheeks had forgotten to be warm 
and bright, but were cold and moist instead. Her wealth 
of hair had forgotten to be smooth and beautiful. She 
had forgotten her grace—her loveliness. She was fighting 
out—single-handed and alone—her contest between her 
womanliness and her supposed interest—her conflict be- 
tween her love and her greed. 

Be kind enough, reader mine, for a minute or two, to 
remember how little we know of her, and to think kindly 
of the unmaidenly immodesty which put forward an un- 
sought and unasked love as the best and most sacred thing 
to which she could be true—the highest ideal to which it 
was possible for her to manifest a stout loyalty. Her past 
may have made anything better than this impossible. 
And we—no, not we—you, if you wish, may say, tenderly 
and pityingly, that she knew no better. As for me, I can 
see a beauty in the self-admission of a love that has met 
no response, and never will ! 

It is a pathetic thing, this, to stand by and see a woman 
fight for the possession of her truth and her honor—fight 
for the possession of her own soul. To see her lose—— 

Let me hurry. It is too sad to write of long. 

“* While—while he lives * she mutters, thinking of 
the man who came so near death a little time ago. While 
he lives with this man with such whims and inexplicable 
eccentricities, she is safe—safe! She need not listen to 
love—to say nothing of seeking it. She need not plan 
nor scheme—unless she aspires to something higher than 
is hers here, while this kindly gentleman lives. And yet 
how terribly near he came to dying, and only such a 
little time ago ! 

‘*While—while he lives,” she stammers, and her face 
flushes hotly in the darkness. She is thinking of Ralph 
Grantley, now ; she is daring to say that she loves him ; 
she is daring to dream that she can win him—if she will 
only try. But—he is poor, so she believes. 

And—she loves ease and power, so she says. And, on 
the whole, she cannot quite bring herself to consider the 
possibility of being homeless on the streets again, with a 
plunge from the wharves—or something worse—the in- 
evitable way out of it. 

Besides, there is a still more remote past, a still sadder 
past, on which she cannot think—will not think, She— 
she would—— But that is not the way to say it. In 
God’s name, what is there she would not do, rather. than 
go back to that life again ? 

She makes a sturdy struggle, a womanly struggle, for 
a little time. Her better self fights bravely. But it is 
useless, 

Her other nature, her worse side, lies to her with all 
the false and specious arguments with which the devil 
cheats and wrecks humanity. 

She rises to her feet. The battle is over. 
Henceforth —— 

Well, henceforth she will not be so very different a 
woman from what she has always been. The lost battle 
was the defeat of that side of her nature which has always 
been dwarfed and bent. 

She brushes her hair into a beautiful mass, and her 
movements are half savage—though wholly graceful. She 
gets the tears off her cheeks, and a charming brightness 
in their place. She gets into a graceful posture, and is 
so absurd as to dance a step or two, and to whistle a 
couple of bars of some tune of doubtful propriety. She 


She has lost. 
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is almost blithe, gay, debonair; it would be a good ob- 
server who would assert she is not quite. 

““Warmth, good clothes, and—and all the rest,” she 
says, perhaps a little spitefully ; ‘‘and so there is only 
one way. I will marry Stephen Ward—ifIcan! But I 
shall love this other man my whole life long !” 


(To be continued.) 


CONFIDANTS. 
By F. S. SAttus. 


OnE perfect night, when June Jay wrapped in bloom, 
I strolled among the paths of Pére-Lachaise ; 
And, by the cloudless moon’s phantasmal rays, 

Read the old names on many a grass-wreathed tomb, 


Strange moods had lured me to this hallowed gloom, 
And, urged by unknown powers that burn and craze, 
Happy above all men, I sought its ways, 

To find for thoughts exultant air and room. 


I did not dare confide to mortal ear 
The new, sweet bliss that through my spirit spread, 
Nor murmur it in prayer to God above; 
But I could tell my seeret without fear 
To those I pity: the forgotten dead, 
Who have not seen the miracle I love! 


SHAKESPEARE IN VIRGINIA. 


A story is told of Edwin Booth’s experience that is 
good enough to be true. Once, during the days of his 
early struggles, Booth was ‘‘ barn-storming ” down in old 
Virginia, at a place called Lee’s Landing. The impro- 
vised theatre was a tobacco warehouse, and it was crowded 
by planters for miles around. Booth and his companions 
had arranged to take the weekly steamer expected to call 
late at night, and between the acts were busy packing up. 
The play was the ‘‘ Merchant of Venice,” and they were 
just going on for the trial scene, when they heard a 
whistle, and the manager came running in to say that 
the steamer had arrived, and would leave again in ten 
minutes. As that was their only chance, for a week, of 
getting away, they were in a terrible quandary. The nar- 
rative proceeds : 

‘© “Tf we explain matters,’ said the manager, ‘they will 
think they are being cheated and shall have a free fight. 
The only thing is for you fellows to get up some sort of a 
natural- like, impromptu ending of the piece, and ring 
down the curtain. Go right ahead, ladies and gentlemen, 
and take your cue from Ned here’—and he hurried away 
to get the luggage aboard. 

‘*Ned, of course, was Bassanio, and he resolved to rely 
on the ignorance of the Virginians of those days to pull 
lim through all right. So, when old George Ruggles, 
who was doing Shylock, began to sharpen his knife on 
his boot, Booth walked straight up to him, and solemnly 
said: ‘You are bound to have your pound of flesh, are 
you ?’ 

«You bet your life!’ said Ruggles. 

“* «Now, I'll make you one more offer,’ continued Booth. 
‘In addition to this big bag of ducats, I'll throw in two 
kegs of nigger-head terback, a shotgun and two of the 
best coon-dogs in the State.’ 

‘**T’'m blamed if I don’t do it!’ responded Shylock, 
much to the approbation of the audience, who were 
tobacco-raisers and coon-hunters to a man. 

““* And to show that there’s no ill- feeling,’ put in 
Portia, ‘we'll wind up with a Virginny reel.’ 

‘* When they got aboard the steamer, the captain, who 


had witnessed the conclusion of the play, remarked : 
‘T’d like to see the whole of that play some time, gen- 
tlemen. I’m blamed if I thought that fellow Shake- 
speare had so much snap in him.’ ” 


AULD ROBIN GRAY. 


Ar a recent church assemblage of young people, some 
music was introduced as entertainment—some Scotch 
music, and what could be better ?—with the statement, 
it would be from Burns, ‘Auld Robin Gray” being 
among the ballads selected. The music was well ren- 
dered, but many, if not most, seemed in happy ignorance 
of the real author of this very sweet and touching ballad. 
The writer well remembers looking through the index of 
Burns for this, which is so generally accepted as his pov- 
ular song, but we think it has never been found there ; 
certainly not, unless by mistake. Lady-Anne Lindsay is 
the name of the author. She was the eldest of a family 
of eleven children, who were severely disciplined by their 
mother, Countess of Baleanes. The punishments usually 
bestowed on these mischievous elves were close confine- 
ment, bread-and-water fare, dark closets and fasts, but 
none of them seemed to check the high spirits of Lady 
Anne, while the younger children took them more to 
heart. One day a consultation was held by the young 
madcaps, who decided to run away a few miles to the 
house of a friend. Putting their resolve into execution, 
they were intercepted while en raute by the old shepherd 
of Baleanes, Robin Gray. The punishment this time was 
tincture of rhubarb—Lady Anne, as the eldest, receiving 
a double dose. This incident led to the adoption of the 
name for the hero of the song. For a long time the name 
of the authoress was unknown, but was finally commu- 
nicated to Sir Walter Scott, who quotes one of the verses 
in a work of his own, which compliment was duly ac- 
knowledged by the authoress. The first verse is often 
omitted, not on account of inferiority, however : 


‘When the sheep are in the fauld, when the kyes a’ at 
the hame, 
And a’ the weary warld to rest are gane, 
The woes o’ my heart fu’ in showers frae my e’e 
Unkent by my guidman, wha sleeps sound by me.” 


Alterations have crept into the original, now and then, 
but they prove themselves only weeds in this bundle of 
Scotch heather, odorous with the fragrance of the High- 
lands. 


EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


A CLEVER writer in the Saturday Review selects some 
questions propounded on General Knowledge Examina- 
tion Papers, and answers them in the following witty 
wise. The questions are really as given in an official 
work : ‘*‘Why would you be suffocated if you were shut 
up in a tightly closed box ?? ‘We shouldn't, if the box 
were big enough to live in, or if we opened the lid and 
got out.’ ‘Why are the plurals of ox and fox different 2” 
‘Because the plurals of telephone and kangaroo are not 
the same.’ ‘What other instruments besides language 
has man to express his thoughts ?’ ‘ His fists, his boots, 
his elbows, knees and teeth—and, if he plays Association 
foot-ball, the top of his head.’” 


Wuen you know all about a thing, it loses all interest. 
It is the imagination playing upon a suspicion that gives 
it all those beautiful colors which gossip delights in. 
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By Mrs, Frances Hopcson BuRNETT. 


“Jack,” I said, ‘‘do you think you understand your 
cousin ?” 

““Do men ever understand women ?” replied my friend, 
with more astuteness than I had expected. 

‘‘Rarely,” I answered. ‘‘And I think Leslie Cairn- 
hope is even less readable than the majority of women. 
How often have you asked her to forgive you since she 
came here ?” 

‘‘Three times,” was the melancholy rejoinder; ‘‘and 
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‘“JACK WAS HOLDING A SKEIN OF WORSTED WHICH GRETCHEN WAS 
WINDING INTO A HUGE BALL, AND I AM COMPELLED TO SAY 
HE LOOKED RATHER AWKWARD, AS MEN WHO ARE SIX FEET 
HIGH AND UNACCUSTOMED TO THE TASK ARE APT TO,” 


she laughed at me every time, and said there was noth- 
ing to forgive.” 

‘‘Exactly,” I said, concisely. ‘‘Let me give you a 
piece of advice. Don’t ask her again.” 

He looked up at me quickly. 

“T don’t understand you,” he said. 

“You do not understand Leslie Cairnhope,” I re- 
turned. ‘‘We do not forgive these things lightly, and 
you have made the mistake of fancying they do. Your 
cousin has lived three years since you met, and witha 
woman, three years average more than thirty-six months 
of experience.” 

It was an old story, this of Jack Stanley’s. The story 
of a boy-and-girl engagement, honest and blissful enough 
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if no one had interfered, but broken at last by a woman 


‘ 
It needed some strength of argument to persuade him 


old enough to know better than thrust her wary coquet- | that my theory was a correct one, but I succeeded in con- 


ries and world-worn beauty between two fresh hearts, for 
the bewilderment of a susceptible boy. Leslie Cairnhope 
was only seventeen years old at the time, but she had the 
pride and spirit of a woman, and she had given poor 
remorseful Jack his freedom at once, and thrust the sweet, 
trustful girl’s love utterly into the past. They had been 
wards of the same guardian and had spent their lives 
together, but when the engagement was broken, Jack was 
sent abroad, and until a week before the time from which 
I date the commencement of my story they had heard 
nothing of each other. Then they had met accidentally 
among the host of visitors at the public dining-table of 
the Baden-Baden Hotel. We had been roaming about 
together, and had stopped at Baden-Baden. There Leslie 
Cairnhope, who had been traveling with her godmother, 
had stopped also. Of course it is easy to imagine the 
result. The power of the stale old infatuation had died 
out long ago, Jack had reached manhood, Leslie Cairn- 
hope was s beautiful girl, and—he had lost her. Two 
days after she raised her cool, sea-gray eyes to his at the 
table Phéte, he was doing what nine men out of ten would 
have been likely to do, namely, trying to make her forget 
his boyish faithlessness and folly. 
mistake—a natural one, but still a mistake. She was not 
angry, she was not cold, she was not resentful ; she list- 
ened to his penitence calmly, let him say all he had to 
say, and then—laughed at him. 

““My dear, amiable Jack,” she said, with good-natured 
tolerance, ‘‘you are talking nonsense and making a trag- 
edy out of a comedy. That absurd engagement was one 
of the childish things which people put away, and we put 
it away—willingly, didn’t we? It is a great deal better 
as it is. We should only have bored one another. My 
poor dear Jack, we should bore one another now if we 


had the chance. As to forgiving you—well, I really don’t | 


see why I should forgive you for getting tired of me. I 
was quite as tired of you; but of course I will say I for- 
give you if it will make you feel more comfortable.” 

There was no use in pleading. When he was senti- 
mental, she bore with him quietly; when he was 
wretched, she avoided him; and when he was persist- 
ent, she brought his greatest enemy upon the stage in 
the form of her chaperon and godmother, Mrs. Howard, 
a satirical old dowager, who, not content with disin- 
heriting him for his treatment of her favorite, snubbed 
him on every available occasion. 

Matters had arrived at this pass when Jack poured 
forth his troubles to me. We were old friends, and be- 
lieved in each other implicitly, even though our affection 
was of the non-effusive order. I am not a susceptible 
man myself, and accordingly have learned to understand 
women as a rule, and I had read in Leslie Cairnhope’s 
fiir, decided face, from the first, that humility would 
scarcely prove the winning card in any game of hearts 
in which she played as principal. There was only one 
thing tobe done—to warn Jack of his danger, and as far 
«3 possible set him right. 

“Take my advice,” I said. +‘ You have made a blun- 
der. and you must retrieve it. Don’t bore her; don’t be 
seutimental ; make love to any one you like, but not to 
her. Talk to that pretty little fraulein with the spun- 
gold braids. You were teaehing her English before the 
Howards came ; begin to teach her English again. Leslie 
Cairnhope is hardly the woman to be piqued into jeal- 
ousy, but you will at least save yourself from appearing 
ridiculous in her eyes, and that is a crime for which no 
woman would ever forgive you.” 


But he had made a | 
| least, for he scarcely left the blonde Gretchen’s side. 


vincing him at last ; and, accordingly, the next day he 
returned to the by no means unpleasant task of amusing 
the little fraulein, who was a calm young creature, with 
great German blue eyes and smooth golden hair, and who, 
in a certain calm fashion, admired and wondered at him. 

They were in the hotel-parlor together, seated before 
the window, the fair little Gretchen bending her smooth, 
blonde braids over a mammoth worsted rose, and Jack 
tangling her gay skeins for her, when Leslie Cairnhope 
came in with her keen-eyed relative—whom, by the way, 
he designated the fairy godmother. 

There was a piquant freshness about the girl, in spite 
of her evident self - possession ; and her cool, sea- gray 
eyes and hair of sea-weed brown had a sort of naiad style 
which was very striking. More than one pair of eyes fol- 
lowed her as she crossed the room—a fair young repub- 
lican duchess in sweeping silken gray, and with a great 
pink moss-rose in her hair. Gretchen herself looked up, 
and so did Jack, and, as she passed them, Leslie gave 
him a calm little nod of recognition, and delighted pretty 
Gretchen with a sweet half-smile. 

I must confess, however, that Jack acted his part well 
that evening. She could not say that he bored her, at 


He tangled the gay silks and worsteds, and straightened 
them out again, and even talked to Gretchen’s good-nat- 


_ ured mamma, who looked like two Gretchens in one seen 
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through a mugnifying-glass, and who had the blue eyes 
again, and the smooth blonde hair. 

From her place at Mrs. Howard's side, Leslie Cairn- 
hope glanced across at the group carelessly, once or 
twice. I had not expected to see her piqued, but I had 
certainly not anticipated seeing her so utterly at ease. 
It appeared to me that Gretchen pleased her, and that 
she felt somewhat relieved to see Jack amusing himself. 
As for the malicious old fairy godmother, she watched 
Jack like a particularly sarcastic, elderly spider, with a 
touch of ironic mischief in her handsome old eyes. She 
had never forgiven him, I knew, and relished nothing 
better than making viciously witty speeches about him. 

Toward the close of the evening, as I was crossing the 
room, to my astonishment she beckoned to me. 

‘“‘And so you have been giving your friend advice ?” 
she said, smiling maliciously when I obeyed her unex- 
pected summons. 

Naturally I assumed an appearance of politely uncon- 
scious surprise, but our venerable friend was not to be 
deceived, 

““Of course,” she said, complacently, ‘‘I understand 
all about that ; but, you see, having had the opportunity 
to study my promising grandson’s depth for the last 
twenty years, I know better. If some one with brains 
had not been talking to him, he would be boring Leslie 
now, instead of amusing me with his strategy, or your 
strategy—which is it? Yours, of course.” 

“*My dear madam——’ I began, but she had already 
turned to Leslie. 

‘* Leslie, my dear,” she said, ‘‘you are to thank Mr. 
Fordham for being absolved from Jack’s penitence to- 
day. He has been advising him not to bore you.” 

Leslie Cairnhope turned toward me suddenly, with a 
glarce which was a perfect study in its half-haughty 
questioning? 

‘*T do not quite understand ?” she said, coldly. 

‘Look at your cousin,” said Mrs. Howard, with a sig- 
nificant little nod. 

Of course Leslie glanced across the room at the group 
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near the window ; and, it so happened, glanced at an in- 
opportune moment. 

Jack was holding a skein of worsted which Gretchen 
was winding into a huge ball, and I am compelled to 
say he looked rather awkward, as men who are six feet 
high and unaccustomed to the task are apt to. The sea- 
gray eyes rested on his awkward figure for a moment with 
an indolent curiosity in their cool depths, and then the 
young lady turned to me, with a quiet, baffling smile. 

‘He looks very happy,” she said, amiably. ‘‘ Poor 
Jack! He always is happy, I think. It takes very lit- 
tle to amuse him. What a pretty creature that little 
German is, Mr. Fordham !” 

It was evident that poor Jack had gained very little ; 
but, knowing him as I did, I could not imagine even 
Leslie Cairnhope remaining long indifferent to him. He 
was a splendid specimen of his class—handsome, gener- 
ous, brave and impulsive, always a favorite with women, 
chivalrous to the last degree, and though not overwhelm- 
ingly erudite, still talented enough to be dashing and 
agreeable. 

But he certainly did not advance much in the days that 
followed. The obstacles in his path were more serious 
than I had imagined. Against resentment he might have 
battled, but in Leslie Cairnhope’s cool, tolerant good 
nature there was no shadow of resentment. She even 
appeared rather to like him when he did not trouble her 
with sentiment. £he asked to be introduced to Gretchen, 
and made a pet and protégée of her. Before the week had 
ended, Jack was in despair, and but for my stern inter- 
dicts would have bee: as abjectly penitent as ever. Not 
content with patronizing Gretchen, Leslie patronized her 
ex-lover himself. 

“Tam glad to see that you care for Gretchen,” she 
said to him one evening. She is a sweet little creature, 
Jack, and I think would make you happy.” 

‘‘ Leslie !” thundered Jack, in his usual politic fashion. 

Leslie looked up at him calmly. They were standing 
upon one of the little stone balconies of the hotel, and 
she had been dropping rose-leaves into the twilight, 
scented garden beneath, and as she raised her sea-gray 
eyes, they were as cool and limpid as any naiad’s under 
the sea. 

‘‘ What is the matter ?” she asked. 

‘‘ What is the matter !” echoed Jack, with heroic scorn. 
“You ask me that! I wouldn’t be a woman for an earl- 
dom. You remember your petty wrongs for ever. Who 
but a woman would revenge herself as you are doing, 
for such a freak of boyish madness as mine was? You, 
too! I thought you were true when we were children 
together, but you are just as bad as the rest—as cruel, as 
shallow and as unrelenting.” 

Of course this was worse than anything that had gone 
before. For the first time Leslie was thoroughly indig- 
nant, and as he had flung all the winning cards into her 
hand, being a woman, she used them to full advantage. 
She threw no more rose-leaves over the balcony, but 
stood up and looked at him steadily. 

“*And so Mrs. Howard was riglit,”’ she said. ‘And 
you were only taking Mr. Fordham’s advice when you 
made love'to poor little Gretchen. Generous, was it not ? 
And you thought it would frighten me into forgetting 
my petty wrongs and being penitent ? Thank you ; but, 
though you have proved yourself a daring strategist, Mr. 
Stanley, you have been guilty of a false move.” 

Having made which cutting speech, she turned quietly 
iato the parlors, leaving Jack in a perfect phrensy of 
despair. 

She scarcely spoke to him the next day, and it was evi- 


dent, to me, at least, that Mrs, Howard was as triumphant 
as any possessed fairy godmother had ever been before 
when her friendly designs were accomplished. 

It was through her amiable intervention, I was con- 
vinced, that we were confronted that evening with a very 
discouraging tableau when we returned from our prom- 
enade, said tableau being Miss Leslie Cairnhope, with 
another moss-rose in her hair, fluttering a little lace fan, 
and ‘talking to w new arrival with whom she was evidently 
on the best of terms. Tle was a rather prepossessing- 
looking individual, and.certainly was as well pleased with 
his position as an appreciative man could. He was an 
American of wealth and position, and, judging from Les- 
lie’s fair, interested face, might have been a dangerous. 
rival for any man to encounter. 

‘What do you think of him ?” Mrs. Howard asked me- 
in the course of the evening, eying the pair .as the gen- 
tleman bent over Leslie’s chair. ‘ Mr. Granton is my 
Gretchen, Mr. Fordham, and I almost think my Gretchen. 
will be a greater success than yours. He met Leslie in 
Venice three months ago, and he has been following ler 
ever since. I knew we should see him at Baden.” 

That night Jack came to my room in the very last stage: 
of wretchedness and despair, looking pale and reckless. 

‘‘Tt’s no use,” he said. ‘‘I may as well giveitup. I 
met that fellow in the corridor just now, with a moss-rose 
in his coat. It’s all over.” 

“Jack,” I remonstrated, ‘‘you are making a mistake 
again. It is not all over; on the contrary, this is only 
the beginning of the struggle. If you wear the moss- 
rose, you must win it. ‘When Greek meets Greek, then 
comes the tug of war’—aad Mrs. Howard’s Gretchen is 
our Greek.” é 

The poor fellow almost groaned. 

“She despises me,” he said. ‘‘And I have given her 
the right to despise me. No, I tell you my chances, if 
ever I had any, were lost yesterday.” 

Argument was of no avail. He would battle against 
his fate no longer. He had come to that conclusion to- 
night when he saw Granton. She had never loved him. 
It had only been child’s play, as she had said, and it was 
past for ever. She was cruel, and fickle, and shallow. 

He ended his tirade with a bitter, hard-sounding laugh. 

‘*T wonder if little Gretchen would marry me if I asked 
her ?” he said. ‘‘ She is true and tender enough, Heaven 
knows, and I shall never love another woman. I think I 
will ask her to-morrow.” And he laughed again. 

It was one o’clock before he flung himself out of my 
room, and then he left the hotel, and I did not hear him 
return until morning. , 

’ Thad scarcely expected he would hold to his resolve 
when he became cooler, but he certainly kept his word. 

From that time it appeared that Leslie had lost ler 
power over him in truth. He did not trouble her again. 
He returned to Gretchen and her mamma, and delighted 
them with drives, and bonbons, and visits to the opera. 
He danced, and promenaded, and flirted furiously, not 
only with Gretchen, but with a dozen other fair visitors, 
with whom he was a favored individual, by reason of his 
dashing good nature and handsome face. 

But this did not affect Leslie Cairnhope. They had 
quarreled fiercely a few days after Granton’s arrival, and 
avoided each other as much as possible, and Mrs. Howard 
took care that Granton should occcupy all their leisure 
moments. 

This went on for a week or two, during which Jack 
wes a recklessly miserable as possible, and then, to my 
great consternation, a worse phase presented itself. 
| He deserted Gretchen, and Legan to haunt the gaming 
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tables, and squander money profusely. Remonstrance was 
worse than useless. ‘‘Only a few weeks more of it,” 
he said, when I reasoned with him, ‘“‘and then we will 
go away from here. You see, there is a sort of excite- 
ment in it when a fellow has nothing else to live for.” 

But, as is generally the case, the excitement became a 
dangerous one. It grew upon him, as I had seen it grow 
upon dozens of men before. The good fortune he met 
with at first led him on to greater follies. The croupier 
began to know the big fair young American who staked 
his money with such mad carelessness, and the lookers- 
on began to watch him curiously, and feel a sort of ex- 
citable interest in his fortune. 

There were strange scenes enacted at these tables some- 
times, and more than one dashing young fellow, who had 
begun as Jack Stanley did, had ended by scattering his 
brains over the green baize. 

Then it was that for the first time I began to observe a 
slight change in Leslie Cairnhope. A little shadow of anx- 
iety fell upon her fair face some- 
times ; she did not seem to be 
on such good terms as usual 
even with her affectionate rela- 
tive, and at last I. fancied she 
was growing almost pale. 

I had not had much inter- 
course with the Howard party 
since the advent of Jack’s rival ; 
accordingly I was somewhat sur- 
prised one evening, on entering 
the hotel-parlor, to find myself 
suddenly addressed by the fair 
enemy — who was looking ex- 
tremely harassed. 

‘*T want to speak to you fora 
few moments, Mr. Fordham,” 
she said; and, in spite of the 
struggle against anxiety in her 
face, there was a touch of spirit 
in her voice, as though she de- 
fied me to question the proceed- 
ing. ‘What is this disgraceful 
story Mrs. Howard tells me con- 
cerning my cousin? They tell 


me that he has been playing,” she 
began again, seeing that I hesitat- 
ed. ‘‘Mrs. Howard tells me that 
he lost a large sum last night, and 
that every night it is the same. 
What does this mean ? Is it true ?” 

“Tam sorry to say that I be- 
lieve it is,” I replied. 

She hesitated for an instant, as 
if in some little struggle against 
herself, and then spoke to me 
hurriedly. 

“T cannot say what I should 
wish upon the subject,” she said, 
trying to speak coldly ; ‘‘for in a 
few minutes Mrs. Howard will be 
here, and you know poor Jack is 
not a favorite of hers; but tell 
him from me— from Leslie, Mr. 
Fordham—that this must not con- 
tinue—he must go away,” with a 
curious little additional pallor. 
‘* We were little children together 
once, you know ; and what I have 
heard has troubled me.” 

I felt that a new page had been opened to ny aston- 
ished vision when she left me. Was it possible that this 
girl of twenty had baffled us so completely, even while 
she still had a little proud pang in her girl’s heart ? It 
looked very possible just at this moment ; but if it was 
true, Talleyrand himself might have been proud of the 
cool knowledge of humanity displayed in her tactics, if 
Talleyrand had been a woman. There was more beneath 
that fair, cool, decided face than ever I had imagined. 

I delivered her message to Jack, when I saw him, but 
its effect was not what I had hoped it would be. False 
excitement had made him bitter and savage, and he 
laughed loud and recklessly. f 

«And so I am to go away!” he said. ‘‘ I wonder if our 
affectionate relative told her to say that. No, Iam going 
to stay, and see the end of it all. I met her driving with 
Granton this evening. I suppose we shall hear of the 
engagement in a few weeks. She has no need to be anx- 
ious. I shall not interfere with her. A fellow blew his 
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brains out at the roulette-table to-day, and I wish I had | savagely caustic as was consistentswith any shadow of 
been in his place !” propriety ; Leslie he avoided persistently. 
And so he went on from bad to worse, squandering | But matters arrived at their worst when, on passing 
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through the deserted parlor one evening on his way out, 
he found Leslie there alone, and she stopped him. 
She was standing before an open window, he told me 


money day by day, scarcely caring, it seemed, whether 
he lost or won, until even the fairy godmother forgot her 
malice, and began to be frightened. To her he was as 
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afterward, and she turned upon him suddenly with a face 
as pale as the white jasmine in her hair. 

“Tell me where you are going !” she said. ~‘‘ Jack, I 
insist upon knowing. I have the right to ask.” 

He drew near to her—all the remembrance of punish- 
ment she had meted out to him rankling in his heart. 

“What right ?” he asked her, half sneeringly. ‘* We 
liave no claim upon each other now, you know, Leslie. 
That was only child’s play, and we have put away child- 
ish things.” 

She looked as though he had struck her, she whitened 
+o in her humiliation ; but she made one more effort in 
spite of it. : 

“You are going to the roulette-table,” she said. ‘‘ You 
were thero last night ; you were there the night before. 
Jack, we were little children together. Don’t go; stay 
away, for—for my sake!” And she held out her hand 
to him. 

He was mad and reckless enough, Heaven knows, but 
he would have relented then, had he not at that moment 
heard Granton’s yoice in the hall below. Then the sting 
was too much for him in his wild wretchedness, and he 
actually laughed in her face. 

“Wait,” he said. ‘‘Let us make an agreement. You 
are going to the opera with Granton to-night ; you were 
there last night ; you were there the night before. Les- 
lie, we were little children together. Don’t go; stay 
away—for my sake !” 

The next instant, he could have shot himself for his 
cruel madness. The dead heat of scorn in her face fright- 
ened him. Her hand fel], and she drew back, pale with 
haughty indignation. 

‘* How dare you ?” she almost whispered, in her wrath. 
‘‘Tlow dare you, sir? I have stooped too low, indeed. 
Do not fear that I shall ever stoop again. If now pity 
would have led me to save you, my contempt overrules it 
at last. Never dare to insult me with your presence 
again |” 

And before he could utter a word, she had swept past 
him out of the room. He had lost everything now, in- 
deed ; and when he found himself alone, the full con- 
sciousness of the truth rushed upon him. There had 
been the shadow of a hope in the fair pale face and the 
outstretched hand, and, above all, in that remembrance 
of their innocent childhood, and he had dashed all away 
in one fell swoop of insane bitterness. She had tried to 
save him, and he had trampled upon her very tenderness 
and truth. 

She went with Granton to the opera that night, and 
from my place on the opposite side of the house I saw 
him bending over her chair, with the air of a man who 
was not ill-satisfied with his prospect of success. 

Shortly after their entrance, Jack came in, pale, hag- 
gard almost to ghastliness, and, as he took his seat in a 
box near them, I saw Granton and Mrs. Howard return 
his bow of recognition. 

Leslie looked up calmly, met his eyes, and, after a 
moment’s cool scrutiny, turned away. She had done the 
cruelest thing a well-bred woman can be guilty of. She 
was revenged, indeed—she had given him the ‘cut di- 
rect.” 

I missed him before the performance was over, and did 
not see him again, even as I left the house; but I met 
the Howards on their way to their carriage, and when I 
reached the hotel, they were just alizhting, and the flare 
of gas-light showed me Leslie's fair young face looking 
almost ethereal in the setting of a cloud-like white opera- 
hood. 

Granton was holding her hand as she stood upon the 
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carriage-step, and as I passed he attracted my attention 


by the remark he was making. 

“There appears to be some unusual excitement,” he 
was saying. ‘‘I wonder what is the matter ?” 

Almost unconsciously I glanced into the hotel, and 
noticed that something unusual was occurring. People 
were crowding up the staircase with panic-stricken faces, 
and servants were hurrying wildly to and fro. Only a 
moment more, and I had sprung up the stone steps, full 
of a horrible foreboding. 

“What is the matter ?’ Tasked of the first man who 
passed me. 

He scarcely waited to answer, for he was crowding to- 
ward the stairs with the rest. 

‘*Some one has shot himself,” he said. ‘* The fair 
young American who has been playing so high.” 

I waited to hear nothing more. I was on the staircase, 
making my way through the crowd, scarcely hearing the 
horrified exclamations on either side, and in less time 
than it has taken me to write it I was standing by Jack 
Stanley’s side, bending over him where he lay, poor fel- 
low, just as he had fallen, with the blood oozing out of a 
wound in his temple, dabbling his frank, handsome face, 
and matting his fair hair. He had left the opera before 
the performance was ended, to return to his room for 
this. 

We lifted him up, and laid Lim upon the bed, and then 
closed the door, that the doctor, who had hurried to the 
spot, might be undisturbed ; but before this was done, I 
heard what I had been waiting for. The young lady who 
had just come in, and who was said to be the wounded 


-man’s cousin, had fainted, and been carried to her room 


insensible. 

There was life in him yet. The ball had glanced aside, 
the medical man said ; but a hair’s breadth more, and he 
had never breathed again. There was bare room for hope. 

I remained by his side during the night, holding his 
hand through hours of such anxiety as I had never felt 
before, every remembrance of his gay, dashing frankness 
and brave genero:ity coming back with an almost pa- 
thetic strength and clearness. We had scarcely been 
separated during the three years of roaming, and cir- 
cumstances had rendered us more affectionately faithful 
to one another than men generally are. 

A message from Mrs. Howard was brought to me in 
the morning. She wanted to see me at once in her pri- 
vate sitting-room, and was anxious to hear how the pa- 
tient had progressed during the night. 

My reply was not a very favorable one, If there was a 
touch of honest anxiety in her old withered-up heart, I 
was not unwilling that she should suffer through it. She 
had made poor Jack suffer. As for Leslie, I had not 
heard the whole truth then, and in my natural excite- 
ment, thinking her not a little heartless, was willing that 
she should suffer, too. 

But when I went to them I almost regretted my rash 
retaliation. I found them in their sitting-room, waiting 
for me, and my first glance told me vaguely that it was 
possible I had made a mistake. 

The face of Leslie turned toward me on my entrance 
startled me, so completely had it changed from the ra- 
diant vision I had seen in the dainty, cloudlike setting of 
the white opera-hood She looked as worn as it was pos- 
sible for a girl to look. All the cool decision was gone— 
all the self-possessed reserve, and for the moment she 
stood revealed a t rrified, sorrow-stricken girl, who had 
suffered, and was still suffering. 

Mrs. Howard sat at the table, haggard, impatient, and 
fairly hollow-eyed. If Leslie had startled me, the fairy 
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godmother shocked me. Every line upon her withered, 
once handsome face was deepened — every wrinkle had 
become a furrow; her keen dark eyes were heavy with 
sleeplessness, and the yellow, jeweled hand, resting upon 
the arm of her chair, was nervously unsteady. 

‘‘ What is the truth of this dreadful story ?” she asked, 
sharply, the moment I entered the room. ‘Tell us the 
whole truth. We have had suspense enough.” 

T looked at Leslie for an instant, and meeting her eyes, 
was softened. She had laid a hand upon the table, and 
was leaning forward with an actual anguish on her face. 
For her sake, I made my answer as hopeful as possible. 
I wanted to spare her. If punishment was just, justice 
had certainly been meted out to her. 

We had some hope, I explained. The medical men 
were satisfied that the danger, great as it was, did not 
necessarily render the case one to be despaired of. My 
friend was young and strong, and with proper care might 
possibly prove not to be in so desperate a condition as we 
had at first fancied. He was insensible as yet of course, 
but that was to be expected. 

Might they see him? This was Mrs. Howard’s ques- 
tion, asked more sharply than before, but still with a 
certain suppressed tremor in her voice. 

I glanced at Leslie again, met her eyes once more, and 
said ‘* Yes.” 

The fairy godmother rose immediately. 

‘* Then I will go to-him,” she said. ‘You can stay and 
say what you like to Leslie,” grimly. ‘‘She has been 
going through the different stages of penitence all night, 
and wants consolation.” 

I did not understand this at first, but it was made clear 
to me in the end. 

When the door closed, Leslie remained for a moment 
silent and agitated, and then broke the stillness, trying to 
speak steadily. 

‘You can understand our being deeply anxious,” she 
said. ‘*Mr. Stanley’s mother was Mrs. Howard's daugh- 
ter, and poor Jack’s danger has made her forget every- 
thing but that he was her favorite when he was a boy. 
She would have gone to him last night if the medical 
men had permitted it.” And here the recollection of the 
wretched hours they had spent was too much for her, the 
miserable farce of composure was swept aside, and in a 
sudden revulsion of feeling she broke down utterly. ‘Ah, 
Mr. Fordham,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ if—if you only knew—~” 
and burst into a passion of tears. 

She sank into a chair near the table, and dropping her 
face upon her slender, clasped hands, sobbed in a girlish 
abandonment that touched me to the heart. There was 
no trace of the half-impalpable hauteur now, no shadow 
of the calm intolerance with which she had so baffled us ; 
everything seemed forgotten but her simple girlhood, and 
the memory of poor Jack’s scorned love. 

“‘Tf he dies, I shall be wretched forever!” she cried, 
passionately. ‘‘ We loved each other when we were little 
innocent children—we were all the world to each other 
until that wretched woman came between us. Oh, why 
is every one so cruel ?” 

I comforted her as best I could. Two weeks ago this 
serene-eyed young lady had ignored my diplomatic in- 
terference in her affairs, with a haughtiness of self-poise 
not a little embarrassing ; but that was all over now, and 
she seemed to me only a pretty girl anxious and bitterly 
remorseful, in a girlish way, for the wrong she had done. 

Mrs. Howard was in Jack’s room when I returned to 
him, and I found the sharpness of her manner softened 
strangely. He had been a great favorite until he had for- 
feited her good-will by his neglect of Leslie, and now the 


‘sight of the helpless suffering to which his rashness had 


brought him softened her old heart,”as it would have 
softened the hearts of nine women out of ten. She was 
not so malicious, after all, it proved, for she was as inde- 
fatigable in her after-care of him as she had been previ- 
ously in her systematic satirical enmity. For three days 
Granton found himself sliding ignominiously into the 
shade, and being refused by Leslie on the fourth, he left 
Baden suddenly. Then, the worst being over, Leslie was 
admitted into the sick-room, to enter upon the duties of 
co-nurse and assistant. = Si ad 

After the first natural shock at fig sight of Jack’s 
ghastly, bandaged head, she was the best of attendants, 
new as the position must necessarily have been to her. 
Often, as I watched her passing to and fro in her simple 
gray dress, with the plain little bands of white linen at 
throat and wrists, I had a fancy that her presence must 
have some palpable reality even to the senseless, fever- 
stricken figure tossing upon the bed. It was easy to un- 
derstand how Jack had so clung to the memory of her 
girlish love for him. It seemed as though the three 
years of separation were forgotten, and she had gone 
back to the days when they were boy and girl together, 
and shared each other’s pain and pleasure in all the first 
fresh glow of a boy-and-girl romance. 

She had been his nurse a week, when he first came 
back to a clear consciousness. He had been quieter all 
the day, and at sunset, when Mrs. Howard and Leslie 
had left the room to go to the ‘able d’héte, I observed that. 
our patient was awakening. He had been asleep all even- 
ing, and hearing him move, I went to the bedside just 
in time to meet his opening eyes. 

‘*Fordham,” he began, slowly, ‘‘I have been dreamin;z 
about Leslie.” And then he stopped suddenly, and, look- 
ing round the room as if in a gradually awakening rec- 
ollection of what had happened, ended with a groan. 
“*Great God!” he cried. ‘‘ What have you done ?” 

I bent over, and took his hand with a feeling of grati- 
tude which almost overpowered me. 

**Dear old fellow,” I said, ‘‘I have saved your life, 
with Leslie Cairnhope’s help.” 

It was best to tell him at first, I felt, and I was more 
anxious that he should guess something of the truth im- 
mediately, inasmuch as I heard footsteps upon the stair- 
case even at that moment. A moment more, and they 
were in the corridor, and in his wonder and rapturous 
bewilderment Jack’s face was as white as his bandages. 
That I was fearful of the consequences of any new excite- 
ment I confess, but there being no way out of the difii- 
culty, I hastened to make the best of the matter. 

‘* Jack,” I was beginning, ‘‘if you are strong enough to 
bear it calmly——” when he interrupted me. 

‘‘Tam strong enough to bear anything,” 
turned his face upon the pillow. 

I stepped to the door just in time to confront Leslie as 
she opened it. Something in my expression must have 
told her the truth, for she drew back, paling also. 

‘“‘He has awakened, conscious,” I explained, briefly. 
“T don’t think your presence can do him any harm, and 
it may do him good. Go in.” 

I passed out as she entered, and before the door closed 
I saw her go swiftly to the bedside, and kneel down, lay- 
ing her pale fair face upon her lover’s hand, with a little, 
tender, girlish sob. 

“Oh, Jack!’ she said —‘‘oh, poor old fellow! 


to forgive me.” 
* * * * * ¥ 


he said, and 


Try 


When I returned to the room with Mrs. Howard, Leslie 
was still kneeling there, pale but radiant, Jack’s arm 
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around her slender waist, and his pale face as thoroughly 7 

expressive of ecstatic happiness as was consistent with a TURENNE. 

head-dress of bandages. To his manifest astonishment, | In the brilliant military annals of France, many a gen- 
the fairy godmother went to him and kissed him, trying | eral figures who led her sons to victory by well-planned 
to look caustic and satirical, and failing signally in conse- | campaigns, by the able handling of armies, by decisive 
quence of two very decided tears rolling down her cheeks, | movements, when success seemed hopeless. Yet, amid 
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‘There !” she said; ‘‘never mind being sentimental, | them all, Turenne stands as a type, still popular in the 
Leslie. I know all about it. Of course you two absurd | mind of the people as an ideal, living and conquering 
children are going back to the old romantic nonsense. | in an age when France had reached her highest grandeur 
* Let us hope you will not be disappointed again. But, | and influence in arms, in literature and in the arts. The* 
Jack, my dear ”— with a certain grim humor —‘‘ the next | magnetism of his character impressed his contemporaries 
time you want to commit suicide, don’t try to blow your | and won him a place in history and in public regard 
brains out. It is impracticable.” without his having annexed provinces to the kingdom by 
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his victories, or won any one of the decisive battles of 
Europe. 

Turenne’s military career changed, too, the organiza- 
tion of the French Army. The cavalry, drawn from the 
aristocracy, represented the mail-clad knights of the 


more effective than those from the castles of the nobility 
and gentry. It was a step forward, for the class that felt 
it won the battles of the State began to feel that it 
should be consulted in the management of the State. 
Turenne belonged by birth to the Protestant aristocracy 
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Middle Ages, and had hitherto constituted the main part 
of the armies : but they now became less numerous, and 
the infantry, better organized and equipped, became the 
real army corps on which the general placed reliance for 
the execution of his plans. The soldiers drawn from the 
masses of the people became, in the time of Turenne, 


of France, his father being Henri de la Tour d'Auvergne, 
Duke de Bouillon, and his mother, Elizabeth, a daughter 
of William of Nassau, Prince of Orange, names which 
the Dutch founders of New York transplanted to our 
land. 

He was born in September, 1611, at his father’s castle 
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of Sédan, a name linked in our day not with the glories, 
but with the disasters, of France. As a child he-seemed 
so delicate that his father hesitated to train him for the 
eareer of the army, but the boy decided the question by 
going to sleep on the ramparts of the castle, where he was 
found stretched on a cannon. A few years spent in study 
were, in those days, followed by what was deemed more 
essential for a young noble—the management of a horse, 
and dexterity in the use of arms. Young Turenne aimed 
at distinction in both. He was truthful, generous, com- 
passionate, and took everything serious. The life of 
Alexander by Quintus Curtius was his favori‘e reading, 
and when an officer treated the book as a romance, the 
boy challenged him. 

When but fourteen he was sent to his uncle, Prince 
Manrice of Nassau, who began his education by placing a 
rmausket in his hands and putting him in the ranks as a 
private. While thus under training for a military life he 
made visits to France, and mingled in the circles at 
court to which his birth entitled him, though, as a 
younger son, he practiced economy and avoided the dis- 
sipation in which he saw many of his age plunging reck- 


lessly. At the age of twenty he was in command of a | 


company, aiming to be a thorough officer, and took part 
under Henry of Nassau in his operations aginst the 
Spaniards. At the siege of Bois-le-Duc he planted the 
battery of six guns which opened the attack, and won 
distinction by his service in the trenches, and in leading 
detachments to capture posts, or to prevent communica- 
tion with the enemy. 

When he returned to France, Richelieu had reorganized 
the armies of the kingdom, and promptly appointed the 
braye young noble to the command ofa regiment. His 
discipline soon made it conspicuous, and he led it at 
Casal. Then we find him again in Holland, fighting at 
Antwerp, Nimeguen and Maestricht; for when opera- 
tions were suspended in France, he hastened to see active 
service under the House of Orange, then allies of France. 
In 1634 his regiment was in the army, under Marshal de 
la Force, sent to reduce the Castle de la Motte, planted 
on a rocky height where mining and trenches were of no 
avail, One French regiment rushing to the assault was 
driven back in disorder by the garrison. Then Turenne 
was ordered up. Under a fire of artillery and musketry, 
and assailed by masses of rock rolled down on his men, 
the young colonel kept his regiment well in hand, and 
in spite of heavy loss, carried a bastion and turned the 
guns on the enemy. Failing to dislodge him, the garri- 
son surrendered to the troops, which came pouring in by 
the way Turenne had opened. The whole army ap- 
planded Turenne’s success; the marshal gave him full 
credit, and Cardinal Richelieu made the young officer a 
major-general at the age of twenty-three. It was appa- 
rently like the brevet titles of our days, for he fought as 
colonel at the head of his regiment at Landau, Mann- 
heim, Heidelberg and Spire. 

When the death of Gustavus Adolphus seemed to leave 
the Emperor of Germany master of the situation, Riche- 
lieu, by a series of treaties, leagued Europe against Spain 
and the House of Austria. In his finest army, under La 
Valette, Turenne, as major-general, commanded a corps. 
Penetrating beyond the Rhine, Valette was soon com- 
pelled to retreat, ravaging the country to give the enemy 
no supply, and fighting constantly. Turenne displayed 
courage, generalship and care of his troops. He threw 
away useless baggage to carry off his wounded. He even 
placed a wounded man on his own horse, and marched on 
foot till he could put him in proper care. His soldier’s 
eye seemed to divine every spot where he could turn 
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and hold the enemy in check. Where they tried to cut 
him off, as at Mannheim, he turned with such fury that 
he routed them utterly. This campaign made him the 
idol of the troops. : 

When the French army had been reorganized it moved 
on Saverne; but the town repulsed three successive as- 
saults, when Turenne, at the head of his French troops, 
swept over palisade and ditch into the enemy’s works, 
which he held with desperate valor, although so badly 
wounded in the arm that amputation seemed necessary. 
But thongh the city fell, Turenne would not resign his 
command, and still in the surgeon’s hands, led it against 
the Spanish general Gallas, whom he defeated at Jussey, 
and by an adroit movement cut off from all hope of form- 
ing a junction with the Imperialist army. 

The next year Turenne was in the Netherlands, where 
he besieged and took Landrécies. Then he captured 
Solre, the strongest fortress in Hainaut, though defended 
by 2,000 men. After its surrender, a most beautiful woman 
was brought to him as one of the fruits of his victory, but 
like Scipio he refused to be tempted, and restored the 
poor lady to the arms of her husband. 

Soon after, learning by signals that a Spanish force was 
about to assail the main army at Pont-sur-Sambre, he 
wheeled, and by a rapid march united his command with 
La Valette’s, and routed the Spaniards, 

In the series of battles around Brisach, especially at 
Ensisheim, Turenne contributed to the utter defeat of the 
Imperialists. The scene then shifts to Italy, where he 
began to develop the use of cavalry, establishing regi- 
ments of dragoons for special work, to charge hostile 
corps weakened by infantry and artillery fire. When the 
French van was driven in by Prince Thomas at La Rota, 
Turenne checked the enemy by well-posted infantry, and 
when the Imperialists wavered, he suddenly hurled his 
cavalry on their line and routed them completely. So too 
at Casal, just as the French were carrying the works after 
repeated assaults, an army appeared to reinforce the be- 
sieged. Turenne drew up his cavalry and charged them 
so fiercely and unexpectedly that he captured all their 
artillery, ammunition and supplies, and insured the tri- 
umph of the French over Leganez. 

Turenne then proposed to besiege Turin. All the 
French general officers demurred, but Count d’Harcourt, 
the commander, caught the enthusiasm of Turenne, and 
marched on the city. It was a singular siege, for the 
French lines were besieged by a Spanish army, under 
Leganez, and a citadel held by the French was invested 
by Prince Thomas of Savoy, whom the French were be- 
sieging. In the strange mancenvres resulting from such 
complications, Turenne had a fine field to display his 
soldierly qualities. Sent too late to prevent Leganez from 
crossing the Po, he arrived to find part of the Spanish 
force already over. Fording a swollen stream, he drove 
them across the river, burned the bridge and intrenched 
himself. He then prevented their reconstructing a bridge, 
but while endeavoring to drive them from some islands 
that facilitated the passage of the Po, he was so badly 
wounded in the shoulder that he was carried to Pignerol. 
As soon as he was able to take the saddle he resumed 
command, cut up Spanish detachments, revictualed 
D’Harcourt’s camp, and thus forced Prince Thomas to 
surrender. 

Though Louis XIII. made him lieutenant-general in 
March, 1642, and accompanied him in operations against 


,; the Spanish frontier, Turenne suddenly found himself 


in a difficult and dangerous position. His brother, the 
Duke de Bouillon, was deeply compromised in the con- 
spiracy of Cinq-Mars, and his life and the family estates 
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were both in danger. Viscount Turenne had frequently 
remonstrated with his brother on the impolicy of the 
course he had long pursued, but little suspected the full 
extent of his guilt. He was powerless to help or save 
him, but the death of Richelieu, and the succession ere 
long of a new sovereign, saved the duke. 

Mazarin, who next became Prime Minister, was sus- 
picious of Turenne, doubtless regarding him as not en- 
tirely innocent of complicity with his brother. Hence he 
interceded in vain to save the family property, and 
though sent to Italy to co-operate with Prince Thomas 
of Savoy, who had joined the French side, was suddenly 
recalled. He was made Marshal of France, but was left 
unemployed, in dignified retirement. But when the 
French armies beyond the Rhine sustained a series of 
reverses, after the death of Saxe- Weimar, Turenne was 
summoned to assume command. Troops, money, sup- 
plies, were placed at his command. He hastened to the 
Rhine, spent the Winter in reorganizing his troops, 
raised their spirits by occasional well-planned dashes at 
the enemy, and fortified his line of posts. He opened 
fie campaign in the Spring by routing the Bavarians at 
Donaueschingen ; but was not in sufficient force to cope 
with the Imperialist General Mercy, who captured Fri- 
bourg, in Brisgau. Reinforced by the Duke d’Enghien, 
the combined army attacked Mercy on the heights of 
Brisgau. D’Enghien, though repulsed at first, leading 
his men on foot, carried the enemy’s intrenchments, but 
Turenne, who was opposed by Mercy’s best troops, 
though he continued the assault all night, remained un- 
successful. The next day Mercy retreated to a strong 
position near Fribourg, but was again defeated by Condé. 
That great commander, after the reduction of Philips- 
bourg and other places by Turenne, left him in com- 
mand of the French army and returned to France. 

During the Winter, Turenne, in a country wasted by 
long wars, scattered his troops in order to obtain_sub- 
sistence, but did not reorganize his command promptly 
enough in the Spring. He was surprised by a sudden 
movement of Mercy on him. At this juncture he com- 
mitted a military blunder. Instead of rallying his corps 
at the most distant and well-protected point, he met his 
antagonist at Marienthal with a part of his army, before 
the rest had time to come up. He charged gallantly 
with his cavalry, routed the Bavarian horse, capturing 
cannon and standards, but his infantry gave way, his 
cavalry were flanked, and he barely escaped falling into 
the enemy’s hands. He retreated on Philipsbourg after 
losing 2,000 men, and was so mortified that he offered 
Cardinal Mazarin to resign the command of the army. 
The Minister, however, consoled him; other corps 
joined his forces, and Condé reappeared, with fresh 
troops, to take command. 

Condé and Mercy then marched and countermarched, 
each cautiously and keenly watching the other, till they 
came in contact at Nordlingen. Mercy’s position was so 
strong that Turenne urged Condé not to give battle ; but 
Condé insisted, and opened the engagement at three in 
the afternoon by moving his right on the enemy’s posi- 
tion ; but though they displayed the greatest valor, they 
were driven back with heavy loss, the reserves attacked, 
the camp pillaged. The day seemed lost, but Turenne 
advancing on the left, under a terrible fire, carried Wein- 
berg, and flanking Mercy, killed him and routed his main 
army, so that those who had pursued the French right, 
seeing that all was lost, retreated, leaving everything. 
Nordlingen was a splendid but a dear-bought victory. 
Condé received several wounds ; many of the best French 
commanders fell gloriously. 


Condé soon after fell sick, and Turenne assuming com- 
mand, took Nordlingen and Heilbronn ; but confronted 
by the Archduke Leopold with a far superior force, was 
compelled to retreat to the Rhine, near Philipsbourg, 
after seeing all their conquests retaken. The Archduke 
hesitated to attack Turenne, and marched off ; the French 
general then crossed the Rhine, took Tréves, and restored 
the Elector, who had been driven out twelve years be- 
fore. Mazarin wrote to Turenne that he could not close 
his campaign more gloriously. 

Turenne’s campaign in 1646 was regarded by Napoleon 
as marked with so much boldness, skill and genius, that 
he recommended it to the study of all military men. The 
Duke of Bavaria had promised neutrality if the French 
did not cross the Rhine, but treacherously put his army 
in motion to co-operate with the Archduke and crush 
the Swedes and French while unable to join each other. 
Turenne, who was at Mentz, heard of this, and without 
waiting orders from the Court, by a foreed march of 250 
miles effected a junction with Wrangel and his Swedes. 
Adroitly deceiving the Archduke into a movement which 
laid Bavaria open, he carried the war into that country. 
The Archduke Leopold hastened to meet him, and took 
up a strong position between Landsberg and Memmingen, 
where Turenne found it dangerous to attack him ; but he, 
by a serious of manceuvres, succeeded in taking Lech, 
which cut Leopold off from his base of supplies, and 
compelled him to retire in all haste to Austria, without 
having had the satisfaction of fighting a battle with an 
inferior army. With his States ravaged, his great cities 
menaced, the Duke of Bavaria sued for peace, and offered 
Ulm and other cities to be held as guarantees of his good 
faith. 

Turenne was then ordered to the Spanish Netherlands, 
but the Weimar troops revolted, refusing to cross the 
Rhine, and demanding their pay. Sending on his French 
troops, Turenne, with a few officers, entered the camp of 
the revolted troops, put their commander under arrest, 
and by this bold stroke won several regiments, which at 
once joined him. Another portion marched off, but Tu- 
renne pursued, and attacked them so vigorously that he 
captured most, the rest who-were not killed in action 
joining Wrangel. 

The Duke of Bavaria had again taken up arms. Tu- 
renne wrote him that he must now expect to be treated 
ag an enemy. Co-operating with the Swedes, he watched 
his opportunity, and finding the Imperialist general Me- 
nander off his guard, suddenly moved on him. Menander 
retreated, pursued by Turenne, who attacked his rear- 
guard under Montecuculi, and after desperate fighting 
killed Menander and drove the Imperialists beyond the 
Inn. The treacherous Duke fled from Munich, and Tu- 
renne Jevied heavy contributions in punishment. The 
rapidity of Turenne’s movement, his able manceuvres and 
his boldness so disconcerted the Imperialists, that the 
House of Austria, urged by the well-punished Duke of 
Bavaria, asked for peace, which was made by the famous 
Treaty of Westphalia. This peace, due in a great degree 
to Turenne, gave France Alsace, with the cities of Metz, 
Toul, Verdun, Brisach, and the protectorate of Philips- 
bourg ; and Germany agreed to erect no fort on the right 
bank of the Rhine, the great conquest of the Bourbons 
which the Second Empire lost. 

Hitherto we have seen Turenne serving France against 
her foreign enemies, and nobly contributing to extend 
the national limits. He is next to appear in the inter- 
nal troubles of his country. The Duke de DBouiilon, 
after long seeking in vain the restoration of Sédan, which 
Mazarin and the Queen were afraid to place again in such 
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doubtful hands, joined the malcontents. Before long 
Parlement declared against the Queen and Mazarin, the 
Prince de Condé and his brothers were arrested and sent 
to Versailles, and France was filled with plots and coun- 
terplots. 

The Court offered to make Turenne Governor of Al- 
sace, while sending orders to secure bis arrest and re- 
moval from the command of the army. Ignorant of this, 
Turenne saw enough to excite his suspicion. 

He at last came to a decision. In a manifesto addressed 
to the army he complained of the neglect to pay the 
troops or pension the wounded, while millions were 
squandered ; he complained of the arbitrary power as- 
sumed by Mazarin and of his removing the King from Pa- 
ris, and of the disregard shown to the wishes of the Parle- 
ment and the leading men of the kingdom. He announced 
his intention of leading his army, in accord with the Par- 
lement, into Champagne, and to urge the King to return 
to Paris, seeking solely a better administration of the 


and prepared to save themselves and deliver Condé. 
Turenne, after vainly endeavoring to regain control of 
the army he had so often led to success, was induced 
by the Duchess de Longueville to treat with the Span- 
iards. Troops and money were put at his disposal by 
the enemies of France. 

Mazarin, after crushing the revolt in Normandy, Bur- 
gundy and Guienne, induced Parlement to register an 
Act Ceclaring the Duchess de Longueville, Turenne and 
Bouillon rebels, guilty of high treason. He sent an army 
to oppose Turenne, and encouraged it by every means ; 
but Turenne and the Spaniards defeated the Royal army 
at Rethel and advanced on Paris. The Court, in a panic, 
removed the imprisoned prisoners to another fortress. 
Turenne, finding that he could not deliver Condé, drew 
off his army, and was utterly defeated at Rethel by Du 
Plessis Praslin. 

All hope seemed lost, but by one of those intrigues so 
frequent in French history in which women play a leading 
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from his private resources, when the Court failed to 
furnish the means. The party opposed to Mazarin re- 
ceived the tidings of his act with wild joy ; and though 
the King’s Council declared him guilty of high treason, 
the Parlement, declaring the act of the Council null and 
void, authorized Turenne to enter France and levy con- 
tributions. But Mazarin had not been idle; he sent his 
agents with large sums of money to pay Turenne’s troops 
and bribe his officers with promises. Finding that he 
could no longer use the army as he had purposed, Tu- 
renne retreated, with a small body of officers, to Heil- 
bronn, and then to Holland. 

When the Court and the Parlement adjusted their dif- 
ferences by a formal treaty, Turenne proceeded to Paris, 
where he was received with all show of regard. A decree 
soon ostensibly restored the Duke de Bouillon and Mar- 
shal Turenne to all their rights and privileges ; but be- 
neath all the fine compliments and promises was a world 
of intrigue and duplicity. Suddenly Condé and two 
other princes were arrested by order of Mazarin. Tu- 
renne and his brother at once retired to their estates, 


had estimated rightly the character of his brother, the 
Duke de Bouillon, and the faithlessness of the ladies, 
whose intrigues had plunged the country into so much 
trouble. Henceforth he would follow the instincts of 
his own loyal and patriotic soul. Though Condé put 
himself at the head of the Fronde, and by Spanish aid 
maintained the war, Turenne raised troops for the Royal 
cause, and shared the command of the armies with 
D’Hoequincourt. 

He saved the King and Court from falling into the 
hands of the rebels, by holding with a few men the 
bridge of Jargeau till troops came up. Condé, mean- 
while, baffled in Guienne, had suddenly attacked and 
defeated D’Hocquincourt. Turenne marching :to sustain 
him, met his disorganized army and found himself face to 
face with Condé, who was superior in numbers. Selecting 
a strong position, he drew Condé by a feigned retreat into 
disadvantageous ground, and turning on him, mowed down 
his bravest troops, caught between a wood and a marsh. 
In vain Condé tried to force the passage; he only sent 
lis men to slaughter, and at last drew off. Turenne had 
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again saved the Court, which had witnessed his victory 
from the windows of the Chateau de Gien. Though we 
are told that the Queen-mother continued her toilet dur- 
ing the action, looking more at her mirror than at the 
battle- field, and then calmly ate her dinner, yet she 
welcomed Turenne in tears, exclaiming : ‘‘ Marshal, you 
have saved the State.” 

Turenne next forced the Duke of Lorraine to retire 
from France, and prevented his co-operating with the 
princes, thus extricating himself from the greatest dan- 
ger of his life, when actually hemmed in between two 
armies. 

Then followed the battle on the Faubourg St. Antoine 
of Paris, where Turenne and Condé charged at the head 
of their soldiers in the narrow streets, each exposing him- 
self madly in hopes of achieving a victory. Condé at 
last gave way, and Turenne’s artillery was deciding the 
day, when Mlle. de Montpensier, the famons Mademoiselle 
of French history, opened the great Porte St. Antoine to 
Condé, and turned the cannon of the Bastile on the Royal 
army. But Paris was weary of the Fronde, and Turenne 
soon had the satisfaction of seeing the King enter Paris. 

The marshal then conducted the operations against 
Condé and the Spaniards on the Flemish frontier, and 
in a decisive battle raised the siege of Arras, routing the 
Spanish army at all points. He then outgeneraled Condé, 
and compelled him to retreat from defile to defile, aban- 
doning all his artillery and much of his military stores. 
Turenne followed up his victory by passing the Scheldt, 
capturing Quesnoy, which was at once strongly fortified 
and garrisoned. He closed the campaign by the reduc- 
tion of Clermont-en-Argonne. 

The next year he captured Landrécies, Condé and St. 
Guillain, but gained no great advantage over Condé in 
the field. In 1656, Cromwell became the ally of France, 
on condition that it should no longer shelter the Stuarts, 
and James, Duke of York, who had served with great 
gallantry and military skill under Turenne, was forced to 
rwithdraw. Turenne besieged Vulenciennes, but was de- 
feated, and by able manceuvres deprived the enemy of 
gaining any real advantage, raising the spirit of his 
troops by striking successful blows, as in the capture of 
Capelle, one of the bulwarks of Picardy. His reduction 
of Mardeck completed the alliance with Cromwell. 

In May, 1658, Turenne laid siege to Dunkirk, aided by 
an English fleet and Morgan’s English troops. Condé 
and Don Juan de Austria marched to endeavor to save 
the place. Turenne gave them battle, arranging his 
forces with great skill, and with little difficulty routed 
the Spaniards on the enemy’s right; and his infantry 
centre, under Gadagne, drove back the allied main body, 
leaving Condé on the left to bear the whole brunt of the 
day. He fought desperately, having his horse killed un- 
der him, and nearly falling into the hands of Turenne. 
He gathered the remnant of his army, and retired. By 
noon Turenne, whose loss had been slight, resumed the 
siege lines where a sortie of the besieged had already 
been repulsed. Dunkirk surrendered ; Gravelines, Oude- 
narde and Ypres soon yielded to French arms. This 
campaign, brilliantly conducted, forced Spain to offer 
peace, and the Treaty of the Pyrenees was signed in No- 
vember, 1659. The Spanish monarch made the interests 
of Condé and the Duke of Lorraine his own, and they 
escaped the penalty of their hostility to France. 

After the death of Cardinal Mazarin, Turenne, in the 
height of his glory enjoyed, the confidence of the young 
King Louis XIYV., and with Condé in retirement, had no 
rival in military glory. He eontributed greatly to the re- 


future war. His discipline and care were soon shown in 
the excellent condition of the troops. When war was re- 
commenced, in 1667, Louis XIV. made Turenne Marshal- 
general, and accompanied his army to make his appren- 
ticeship in the art of war. The operations began on tho 
Flemish frontier. Turenne invested Tournai; and Louis 
XIV. soon entered the town in great state, attended by 
his guards in magnificent uniforms and equipments, fol- 
lowed by his gendarmes. Oudenarde and Lille then fell, 
to be entered by the King in all pomp, and Turenne com- 
pleted the campaign by defeating the Count de Marsin, 
who bad marched ‘to save Lille. 

But the glory of Turenne, and the high favor in which 
he stood with the King, led to intrigues. Condé was 
placed at the head of the army. 

During this period of inactivity, Turenne turned his 
attention to religious studies, and consulted Bossuet, 
who drew up for him an ‘‘Exposition of the Doctrine 
of the Catholic Church,” since regarded as one of the 
ablest works of the Bishop of Meaux. Convinced by 
his examination of the question, Turenne became a con- 
vert to Catholicity. No private interest seems to have 
prompted an act which no new honor rewarded. 

When war was declared against Holland, Turenne 
opened the campaign which he planned, by the rapidity 
and success of his movements capturing forty places in 
twenty-two days, including Tongres, Maseyk, Burick, 
Rées, Bergen-op-Zoom, Breda and Bois-le-Duc. When 
Condé, wounded soon after the famous passage of the 
Rhine, retired from command, Turenne operated to pre- 
vent any disaster to the main army, took Arnheim and 
Knodsemburg, and compelled Schenck to surrender, 
Nimeguen cost him a siege. The United Provinces 
seemed on the brink of ruin, and solicited peace. Tu- 
renne and Condé urged the King to consent, and to be 
content with what had been gained, but other counsels 
prevailed. The campaign continued, Turenne taking 
Crévecceur and other posts. Then he was left to act on 
the defensive and hold what French arms had gained. 

Louis XIV. soon saw his error in prolonging the war. 
Holland found allies. Turenne, at the post of danger, 
saw that the King, Condé and Louvois were more in- 
clined to censure than support him. ‘With insufficient 
force, and enemies on all sides, he defended Alsace and 
the left bank of the Rhine. His representations were 
heard at last. A Winter campaign, the test of general- 
ship, was decided upon. He crossed the Rhine in De- 
cember, compelling the Elector of Brandenburg to raise 
the siege of Werl. Then he took Unna, and bafiling all 
the plans of the allies, drove them steadily back till he 
camped at Hoexter on the Weser, his men showing won- 
derful endurance and courage, sleeping on the frozen 
ground or under the snow, and attacking superior forces, 
He next crossed the Weser, and drove the Imperialists 
into Bohemia, completely outgeneraling Montecucnuli, 
who left his army under the plea of sickness. His cam- 
paign detached the Elector of Brandenburg from the alli- 
ance. Turenne himself wrote to Louvois : ‘‘This seems 
so extraordinary to all Germany, that they think it a 
dream. His Majesty can, in my opinion, dictate his own 
terms.” 

The Emperor of Germany, Spain, and the Duke of 
Lorraine, then became allies of Holland, and France had 
to cope with a host of enemies. Turenne was to meet 
the Emperor’s forces, under Montecuculi. His aim was 
to prevent their entering Alsace or Holland. He crossed 
the Main and advanced on Furth, where his antagonist 
was posted. As Montecuculi would not move, Turenne 


organization of the French armies, in preparation for any | advanced so as to cut off his communications, and pre- 
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a 
pared to meet him, but the Imperialist adroitly avoided 
an action, and escaped, though his rear-guard was terri- 
bly cut up by the French general. 

For a long time Turenne held Montecuculi in check, 
but Wurzburg was gained by the Imperialist army, a 
junction with the troops of the Prince of Orange was ef- 
fected, and Bonn fell. Louis XIV. now realized his dan- 
cer. He sent Schomberg to face the Spaniards at the 
Pyrenees, Condé against the Spanish Netherlands, and 
leaving Turenne to protect Alsace and Lorraine, marched 
himself into Franche-Comté. 

Turenne had but a handful of men, yet he checked and 
drove back the Duke of Lorraine, and intimidated the 
Swiss, who were on the point of joining the enemy. At 
last he met the enemy under Lorraine and Caprara at 
Sintzheim. Strong as the Imperialist position was, Tu- 
renne advanced to attack them. Imperialist cuirassiers 
met his advance by a charge which made his line waver, 
but his flanking parties of infantry galled the enemy’s 
cavalry so that they fell back, and Turenne, who had 
reached favorable ground, formed his line. In vain the 
Imperialists charged ; repulsed by horse and foot, cut up 
Ly Turenne’s well-served artillery, they fell back beyond 
the Neckar, pursued by the French, who captured pris- 
oners and much-needed stores. Turenne had saved Al- 
sace from invasion, and inspired a terror which proved 
most beneficial, His opponents, reinforced by large 
corps, formed an intrenched camp at Ladenbourg, but 
fled at his approach, again losing heavily in their disor- 
derly retreat. Turenne had the Palatinate of the Rhine 
at his mercy, and little mercy he showed. The villages 
and towns refused to pay the contributions he exacted, 
and even organized parties to ambuscade his detachments 
and c.t off his supplies. Louvois ordered him to punish 
the Palatines by fire, and Turenne’s troops finding many 
of their comrades murdered and mutilated by the schnap- 
a sor guerrillas, were but too ready to retaliate. Hamlets, 
villages and towns were given to the flames, and the Pa- 
latinate was so completely ravaged and destroyed that the 
Elector sent a message reproaching Turenne and chal- 
lenging him to personal combat. His terrible severity 
remains the strongest charge against Turenne, although 
the responsibility is not altogether on his side. 

By the battle of Entzheim he prevented the Elector of 
Brandenburg from uniting his army with the Imperial- 
ists. Forced back into Alsace, he held it manfully, but 
at last retired to Lorraine, and by a circuitous march 
along the Vosges surprfsed the Germans in Upper Al- 
sace, defeated them at Turckheim, and drove them over 
the Rhine. 

When he had placed his army in Winter-quarters, after 
this long and painful but glorious campaign, Turenne 
received a letter, in which the King said: ‘‘I am most 
impatient to see you, to express in words the satisfaction 
afforded me by the great and important services you have 
rendered me during this whole campaign, and the last 
victory you have won over my enemies.” His progress 
to Paris was an ovation, and at court intrigue and jzal- 
ousy ceased ; there was but one voice in favor of Turenne. 

It was the culmination of a glorious career thaf was 
soon to close. 

In the Spring he again confronted Montecuculi on the 
Rhine, and by a series of manwuvres prevented his capt- 
uring Strasburg. At last he seized an opportunity to 
attack his enemy on the left and drive him over the 
Rhine. He concentrated his troops, and attacked Monte- 
euculi at Meder-Sassbach, but while selecting a spot to 
plant a battery was killed by a cannon-ball, July 27, 1675. 

An officer seeing him exposed, asked him to turn aside. 


Turenne answered, gayly : ‘‘I will, as I have not the least 
wish to be killed to-day.” He turned his horse, and St. 
Hilaire saluting him, said: ‘‘ Please, sir, remark how I 
have planted the battery.” He turned back a-step or two, 
when a cannon-ball carrying off St. Hilaire’s arm, shat- 
tered the marshal’s arm and entered his side. His horse 
kept on, the hero’s head sinking till he fell in the arms 
of officers who ran up. As they laid him down, he opened 
his eyes and mouth, and expired. His remains were 
borne in silence to his tent. 

His will directed that he should be buried in the parish 
church of the place where he died ; but orders were re- 
ceived that his remains should be sent to Paris to be in- 
terred in the Church of St. Denis. Embalmed at Sass- 
bach, and placed in a leaden coffin, the body of the great 
general was borne to Paris, as sineerely lamented as he 
had been so recently applauded. He was laid at last 
amid the princes of France, with all the pomp and honor 
that Church and State could lavish. 

The people of France, from that day to this, Louis 
XIV., the National Convention, Napoleon I., have been 
of one accord in paying homage to the noble character, 
the lofty soul, the military genius of Turenne, the gen- 
eral who never wasted the lives of his soldiers, sought 
their comfort, and lavished his means to provide for 
their wants. 


“SHEPHERDESS, IT RAINS! 


Wuen the charming operetta ‘‘ Blaise et Babet’”’ was at 
the height of its popularity, chiefly owing to a song be- 
ginning, ‘‘ Lise chantait dans la prairie,” a party of young 
Parisian students took it into their heads to inflict a 
*€ scie” on the actor Monvel, author of the libretto. With 
this intent they assembled one night after the perform- 
ance beneath his window, and amid much shouting and 
uproar declared that they would not go away without 
seeing him. On his at length coming forward and in- 
quiring what they wanted, ‘‘ We wish to know,” replied 
one of them, ‘‘ what is the name of the air sung by Mlle. 
Lise.” ‘If you will wait a moment,” said Monvel, ‘‘I 
will tell you ;” and fetching a jug of water, coolly emptied 
it over his visitors, adding by way of explanation that the 
air in question was no other than, ‘‘I1 pleut, il pleut, 
bergére !” 


AN EMBARRASSING SITUATION. 


Here is a little story about Whitelaw Reid that is 
going the rounds of the clubs. There is a saying in 
Paris that it is not necessary for a great man to make bon- 
mots, since the wits are sure to make and attribute them 
to him. Whether this is the case or not, it is certain that 
though heretofore the editor of the Tribune has not had 
the reputation of a wit, since his appointment as Minister - 
to France, he has been quoted as the author of some of 
the most delightfully clever of speeches, as this, for ex- 
ample: He was introduced the other day to a very beau- 
tiful woman, whose name he did not catch, but who filled 
him with admiration by her ripe and rosy loveliness. 
While they were conversing a lowering-faced man passed 
by whom Reid knew quite well, but knew nothing to his 
credit ; who, in fact, he heartily disliked, and feeling his 
presence jar upon the amiability of his mood, he ex- 
claimed, in an undiplomatic impulse: ‘‘ Now there is a 
man I loath.” His handsome companion flashed her eyes 
upon him, and cried, sharply, ‘‘But that is my husband !” 
and Reid answered, calmly, without an instant’s pause or 
the turning of a hair, ‘‘ And that is why I loath him.” 
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In these days, which see so many crusades of one kind 
and another, it is a little strange that no dead set has 
been made against what is briefly but forcibly stigmatized 
as ‘‘foul language.” Our beer is drunk in the face of a 
legion of hostile spectators; our tobacco is confronted 
by an adverse League; but we ure still permitted to 
swear with impunity. No special ‘‘Army” has been 
levied to violate the sanctity of our oaths. And yet no 


course excepted), we might at least have a revised version 
of the present alternate phrases. We would not, indeed, 
revert to the days of ‘‘ods, bobs and bodikins” for the 
reason already mentioned. Nor do the trivialities of 
modern social intercourse seem to demand anything like 
the grand and massive adjurations of the prophets of the 
Old Testament. But surely the ingenuity of some master 
of language could devise for us a table of imprecations 
which, on the one hand, should be abundantly ‘‘ mouth- 
filling” and satisfy the keenest critic of point and pun- 
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‘one can pretend that they rest upon any more respect- 
able basis than that of mere custom. For a nation 
which professes to take its moral stand on a code con- 
taining the plain precept, ‘‘ Swear not at all,” it must be 
admitted that we are a little lax in our practice. A habit 
which we acknowledge to be in defiance equally of jus, 
fas, and perhaps lex also, we have, nevertheless, within 
the memory of man, made no attempt to stamp out, or 
even to reform. Far from being killed, the snake has not 
been appreciably scotched, save in the drawing-room. 

If oaths in daily life cannot be abolished (that of ‘‘ the 
‘Christian man, when the magistrate requireth,” being of 


gency, while, on the other, they should not offend against 
decency or religious scruples. Almost anything would be 
bettér than the current profanities and ineptitudes which 
constitute ‘‘the vain and rash swearing” of the average 
‘Christian man.” If we must swear, let the operation be 
conducted, like so many others nowadays, elegantly yet 
effectively, on true South Kensington lines. Let our ex- 
ecrations be in accordance with the canons of High Art. 
So might we remain still ‘‘ full,” to our heart’s content, 
‘of strange oaths ’— possibly stranger, and certainly less 
noisome and unholy, than any that have graced the lips of 
man since he first habitually swore. —ArrHur GAYE. 
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MISS PROFESSOR JONES.—‘''I’LL GET THE START OF HER IN SOME WAY YET,’ SHE TOLD ALLEN GRAHAM THAT NIGHT, WHEN THEY 
WERE TALKING TOGETHER IN THE PASTURE LOT.” . . . ‘“‘ THERE SEEMED TO BE SOMETHING VERY FUNNY ABOUT THE THOUGHT 
OF THIS LETTER TO BESSIE, FOR, AS SHE WATCHED HER AUNT, HER FACE BECAME RADIANT WITH SMILES,”—SEE NEXT PAGE 
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By Ensen E, RexrForp, 


“Now, Betsey ”— Miss Brown always called her niece 
Betsey when she was giving her a ‘‘ piece of her mind,” 
and wished to be very impressive —‘‘ now, Betsey, there 
ain't no kind o’ use o’ yer sayin’ another word about it— 
not the least in the world,” and here she shook her head 

_ slowly and stared at the place where she supposed Bessie 
was. ‘‘I don’t see what you can see in him that you 
think is so smart. J don’t, an’ Mis’ Pendegrass, she says 
she don’t, an’ you kuow she’s a very observin’ woman.” 

‘Yes, of other persons’ business,” said Bessie, indig- 
nantly. 

‘‘Now, Betsey, you needn’t go to flingin’ out about 
Mis’ Pendegrass,” said Aunt Dorothy. ‘‘I’'ve a good 
deal of respect for her opinyun, an’ I can’t very well 
doubt her bein’ right when she thinks just as Ido. J 
think, an’ so does she, that that young Graham is a very 
common sort of a fellow, an’ he’s poor as Job’s turkey. 
You know that, Betsey.” 

‘‘T wasn’t aware that it was a sin to be poor,” said 
Bessie, with flashing eyes and heightened color. 

“‘T don’t say as ’tis,” answered Miss Dorothy. ‘‘’Tain’t 
jest on account of his bein’ poor that I don’t favor you 
marryin’ him, I’m purty well convinced that it’s more 
your money than you that he’s after.” 

«© And I know it’s no such thing !” cried Bessie, indig- 
nantly. ‘‘He’d be glad ifI hadn’t a cent, for then folks 
cculdn’t throw out that he wanted my money.” 

“¢Mebbe he’d be glad, an’ mebbe he wouldn’t,” said 
Miss Dorothy, stubbornly. ‘‘ You're all carried away 
with him, an’ you won’t reason the matter candidly. If 
you won't look out for your own good, J shall, an’ ’m 
the same as a mother to ye, an’ hey been ever since yer 
own mother died. You needn’t argy, Betsey. I sha’n’t 
consent to yer makin’ a fool of yerself by marrying that 
man,” 

And here Miss Dorothy put on a look of cast-iron in- 
flexibility that was calculated to impress her niece with 
the idea that her will was like the old Persian-Median 
enactment, 

“‘ Well,” said Bessie, with quiet determination, ‘‘I like 
Allen Graham. I know he don’t care formy money. I 
think I’m old enough to know my own mind, and I shall 
marry him if I think best.” With which declaration of 
independence she fell to sweeping again vigorously. 

‘“Not with my consent,” said Aunt Dorothy. ‘An’ as 
I said afore, there h’ain’t the least particle o’ use in yer 
arg’yin’ the matter with me, so don’t be wasting yer 
breath. Jy mind’s sot, an’ nothin’ you can say’ll al- 
ter it.” 

Bessie knew her aunt well enough to know that when 
ler mind was ‘‘ sot,” there wasn’t any use in trying to 
reason her into changing it, so she held her peace. But 
she hadn't the slightest idea of giving up her lover be- 
cause Aunt Dorothy saw fit to dislike him. She could be 
as ‘“‘sot” as her aunt could, if oceasion required her 
to be. 

“Till get the start of her in some way yet,” she told 

.Allen Graham that night, when they were talking to- 
gether in the pasture-lot, where she had gone to milk 
the cows. ‘‘I don’t see what right she has to expect me 
to be governed entirely by her likes and dislikes.” 

““Tf she would only give me a fair chance, I think I 
could overcome her prejudice against me,” said Graham ; 
‘but the trouble is, she won’t give me any chance what- 


ever. But she needn’t think I’m going to be discouraged 
because of her opposition, and give you up, Bessie, for I 
shall do no such thing.” 

It was well for Aunt Dorothy’s peace of mind that she 
didn’t see what happened then. If she could only have 
known that he was kissing her niece ! 

* * * * 

“‘Did you read that piece in the paper about Miss Pro- 
fessor Jones an’ her wonderfil manifestations ?” asked 
Aunt Dorothy of ler niece, a day or two later. 

‘*Miss Professor who, und what's she professor of ?” 
asked Bessie. 

‘*Miss Professor Jones,” answered Aunt Dorothy, a 
trifle sharply, not exactly liking Bessie’s tone in asking 
the question. ‘‘She’s professor of—of—well, sperits, I 
s’pose ; leastwise, she communes with departed persons, 
an’ she can tell what has taken place, an’ what is goin’ to 
happen ; an’ the paper says she’s the wonder o’ the nine- 
teenth cent’ry. I'd really like to see her—I would so.” 

‘* Most likely she’s a humbug,” said Bessie. 

“*T don’t b’leeve any such thing,” retorted Aunt Doro- 
thy, with much indignation. She believed in ‘ spirits,” 
and Bessie didn’t. ‘I’ve got a good notion to write to 
her, an’ ask her to stop here on her way to Bos’n. The 
paper says she’s goin’ there next week. I declare, I will.” 

And forthwith Miss Dorothy got pen, ink and paper, 
and began an epistle to Miss Professor Jones. 

Bessie had to smile to watch her, as she bent over tle 
table, until her nose almost touched the paper she was 
writing on. The worthy woman was so near-sighted that 
she couldn’t see six inches beyond her nose without 
spectacles, and not very far with them. 

There seemed to be something very funny about the 
thought of this letter to Bessie, for, as she watched her 
aunt write, her face became quite radiant with smiles, 
and after the important document was signed and sealed, 
she didn’t seem to get over her merriment. 

‘‘T wish you'd go down to the post-office and mail 
this,” said Aunt Dorothy, after supper. 

‘*Yes’m,” said Bessie, very dutifully. 

It happened that she met Allen Graham on her way to 
the village. And, as they walked along together, she 
told him something that pleased him very much, judging 
from his demonstrations of a mirthful character. 

The next Monday evening brought a letter to Miss 
Dorothy. 

“Tt’s from Miss Professor Jones,” said Miss Dorothy, 
excitedly. ‘‘She’s comin’, Shell be here to-morrow 
evenin’.”’ 

‘* All I hope is, that she won't stay long,” said Bessie. 
“T’m going over to Cousin Sarah’s to-morrow, and I 
sha’n’t come home till I think she’s gone.” 

‘She's going away on the early train,” said Aunt Doro- 
thy. ‘* But you ueedn’t run off just because she’s comin’. 
She won't hurt you, I’m sure. It l’ain’t treating me well 
to leave when I hey comp’ny, I think. Ish'd think you'd 
like to find out suthin’ about your departed frien’s, and 
the spirit-world.” 

‘I don’t have any particular curiosity in that direc- 
tion,” said Bessie, and the milk-pan she was washing 
reflected a face broadened with smiles as she said it. 

In spite of all Aunt Dorothy could say, Bessie persisted 


* * 


in going over to Cousin Sarah’s the next afternoon. 
The worthy spinster was terribly vexed with her nicco 
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for her stubbornness, and groaned over her lack of inter- 
est regarding spiritual affairs. 

Shortly after Bessie’s departure, Miss Dorothy thought 
she would read Miss Professor Jones’s letter again, ‘‘ It 
was so comfortin’.” She hunted for her spectacles, and 
couldn’t find them. She felt for them all over the room. 
They were not to be found anywhere. 

‘““Oh, dear me!’ she exclaimed, in great distress. 
““What shall I do? I'm sure I laid ’em down on this 
’ere table, but they h’ain't here now, that’s cert’in. When 
Miss Professor Jones comes, I sha’n’t be able to see a 
thing. If that obstinit girl hadn’t gone off! But it’s jest 
like her. She’s a Brown all through, an’ they was always 
a contrary set when they sot about it. Is’pose I’m like 
the rest of ’em ; but I try to do as near right as possible. 
I wish I had my spees—I do so !” 

But her ‘‘specs” were not to be found. 

It was dusk when some one knocked at the front door. 

‘«‘There she comes!” exclaimed Aunt Dorothy, in an 
awed tone of voice. ‘*Oh, how my heart does flutter!” 

She groped her way along the hall, and admitted her 
visitor. : 

“‘T suppose this is Miss Professor Jones ?”’ she asked, 
meekly, as became her in the presence of one who was on 
intimate terms with the departed. 

‘¢That’s what you may call me,” her visitor answered, 
in a hoarse tone, that seemed to indicate that communing 
with spirits must be provocative of cold in the head. 

** Come in—come right in,” said Miss Dorothy, ‘* Oh!” 
—with her apron to her eyes, and a deep sigh —‘‘it seems 
so—so—queer to think Iam in the presence of one who 
—who knows all about sperits an’ sich things.” 

Miss Professor Jones evidently was affected by the awe 
she inspired in the bosom of Miss Dorothy, for she had 
resort to. her handkerchief, and her form shook with re- 

spressed emotion. 

When they reached the sitting-room, the light burning 
there revealed the professor in all the glory of a most 
brilliant yellow jacket and rusty alpaca skirt. Her hair 
was twisted up in a little knot at the back of her head. 
She had a very hoarse, gruff voice, and took most fiery 
Scotch snuff, which set Miss Dorothy into violent spasms 
of sneezing. 

The professor assisted Miss Dorothy in her search for 
the missing spectacles ; but they were not to be found. 
The poor woman’s idea of her spiritually minded visitor 
was very vague in consequence. All she could see of her 
was a yellow spot that represented the jacket she wore. 

“TI suppose you want to have me communicate with 
spirits,” said the professor, after supper. ‘As I must 
be gone so early in the morning, we may as well proceed 
to business at once.” | 

With which matter-of-fact statement she began to ar- 
range the table between them. After that, she produced 
her japanned snuff-box, and the pungent odor therefrom 
half strangled Miss Dorothy. As soon as she could stop 
eoughing and crying, she realized that Miss Professor 
Jones was already ‘‘ under the influence.” 

‘“‘There are spirits here,” announced that personage, 
with her hands on the table, which tipped mysteriously. 

‘*Oh, dear me !” said Miss Dorothy, frightened, ‘‘How 
eur'us I feel !” 

‘‘Yes, there are spirits here,” reasserted the professor. 
‘‘Be calm, ma’am. One of them is coming toward you.” 

**Oh !” Miss Dorothy felt very much as she always did 
at the dentist’s when they told her to open her mouth 
for the forceps. 

‘* There’s a man’s spirit standing by you,” said the pro- 
fessor, in a solemn, down-cellar sort of tone. 


Miss Dorothy turned her weak eyes in all directions. 
but could see nothing. How she did long for her miss- 
ing spectacles ! 

‘He is invisible to all eves save mine,” said Miss Pro- 
fessor Jones. ‘‘ His hand is on your shoulder.” 

“Oh,” eried Miss Dorothy, ‘‘ how cur’us I do feel !” 

It was probably because the sensation of a man’s hand 
on her shoulder was so novel. 

‘*He’s of about medium height,” went on the professor. 
“T think, by what the spirit tells me, that he is a friend 
—a very dear friend, I may say, of yours, who died be- 
fore he had a chance to tell you of his affection for you. 
You would have enjoyed his love very much if he had 
lived, I think.” 

** Dear, dear! I’m all in a fluster,” cried Miss Do:othy. 
“How my heart does jump! It’s wonderful affectin’ to 
have old mem’ries stirred up so, an’ one’s feelin’s har- 
rered up in this way. Oh, my!” Here she applied her 
handkerchief to her eyes, and wept audibly. 

‘‘He hears you,” went on the professor, with a curious 
twinkle in her eyes, and a great twitching of the muscles 
about her mouth. ‘‘He hears you, and bids me say 
to you for him that he is waiting for you in the spirit- 
world.” 

“Oh, my ! sobbed Miss Dorothy, glad to know, doubt- 
less, that there was some one waiting for her there, since 
there had never been any‘one on earth. ‘*Oh! oh!” 

‘*He says he has some advice for you,” continues Miss 
Professor Jones. ‘*He says that you have a relative, a 
young woman, with a heart as tender as yours used to be 
in ‘the old times, when he knew and loved you in this 
life. From what he tells me, I think the affections of 
this young woman are given to a person whom you do 
do not admire particularly. Am I—is he right?” 

“You be—he is,” answered Miss Dorothy. ‘‘It’s my 
niece, Bessie, whom you mean. She’s head over heels 
in love with a young man, an’I’‘m bound she sha’n’t 
marry him. But to think the sperits should know all 
about it! But then, come to think on’t, they know 
everything. Oh, my !” 

“The spirit goes on to say that you’re mistaken about 
the young man your niece loves,” said the professor, 
‘‘He’s a very fine young man—one of the best young 
men in the world at the present day.” 

“T_I--you don’t s'pose it’s possible for the sperits to 
be mistaken, do you ?” asked Miss Dorothy, who hated 
to have to change her mind. 

**Of course not,” answered Miss Professor Jones, em- 


phatically. ‘Did you ever hear of spirits making a 
mnistake ?” 

‘“*Wal, no, I dunno as ever I did,” admitted Miss 
Dorothy. 


‘They never do,” said the professor. ‘‘ This spirit 
says, if you prevent this couple from being happy in this 
mundane sphere, he cannot tell what the consequences 
will be in the spirit-world. You will have to suffer for 
it, and it may be the means of separating you and him 
forever.” 

Oh,” groaned Miss Dorothy, with her face in her 
handkerchief, ‘‘I don’t want to do anything that'll 
make trouble in the sperit-land. I dunno but I kev been 
too hard on the young man. I wouldn’t displease the 
sperits fer enything. Tell him so fer me, Miss Jones.” 

‘He hears you,” answered the sepulchral tone of Miss 
Professor Jones, ‘‘and he tells me he shall be satisfied 
if you promise him, before he goes, that you will not 
withhold your consent to your niece’s marriage with the 
young man.” 

**T won’t,” promised Miss Dorothy. 
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‘“‘He thanks you,” said the professor. ‘‘ He will give 
‘cou a spirit-kiss before he goes. He is bending over you 
now. Do you feel the caress, ma’am ?” 

“Yes, I do,” answered Miss Dorothy ; ‘right here, on 
my left cheek. Oh, I’m so glad you’ve come here with 
this manifestation, Miss Jones—so glad! Tell him, afore 
he goes, that I'll be true to him to all eternity, an’ he 
must be sure an’ wait fer me.” 

‘*He will,” said the professor, and thereupon took 
such a prodigious pinch of snuff, that she sneezed for 
some time before she could speak. 

Miss Dorothy began to be afraid she would sneeze her 
head off. 

When she did get over it, she informed that credulous 
woman that she was quite exhausted —‘‘ Communing with 
spirits was very fatiguing work ”—and said she must go 
to bed at once. 

“‘T can never tell you how much good you've did me 
by comin’ here,” said Miss Dorothy, as she left her vis- 
itor at the door of her room. ‘‘It’s so comfortin’ to 
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affectin’ things, an’ no mistake! I dunno when I’ve been 
so stirred up in my feelin’s.” Here she wiped her eyes 
on her checked apron and sobbed alittle. ‘‘He come 
back, an’ he kissed me right here on my left cheek! I 
felt it jest as plain’s day, Betsey.” 

Bessie was so affected by her aunt’s narrative that she 
could not trust herself to speak. 

‘* An’, Betsey,” continued her aunt, ‘“‘he told me I’d 
been a-doin’ wrong in objectin’ to your marryin’ that 
young man you've sot yer heart on, an’ he said he was 
an awful nice person; an’Is’pose he knew. I h’ain’t 
a-goin’ to say anything more to hender you from havin’ 
him. I really thought I was a-doin’ my duty, but a 
sperit right from the sperit-world ought ter know bet- 
ter’n I what’s right, an’I shall do as he advised me to. 
You can git married any time you want to.” 

“That spirit had more sense than any other spirit I 
ever heard of,” said Bessie, kissing her aunt. ‘‘I’m much 
obliged to you for withdrawing your objections. You'll 
like Allen, I’m sure, when you come to know him.” 
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know that those you love air a-awaitin’ an’ a-watchin’ fer 
ye over yonder. I feel just as ef su’thin’ was a-reachin’ 
out an’ a-drawin’ me on, so to speak, t’ward the sperit- 
land. It’s him!” 

Miss Professor Jones’s voice trembled so, with sym- 
pathy, let us suppose, that she could not reply. 

‘Yes, it’s him,” repeated Miss Dorothy, as she groped 
her way down-stairs —‘‘it’s him. He is a-reachin’ after 
me and a-drawin’ me on by the sweet bonds o’ love!” 

The professor took a very early departure, much to the 
regret of Miss Dorothy, who looked upon her as a sort of 
agent for the procuring of a spirit-husband in advance. 
Though she had racked her brain all night in trying to 
think whose spirit it could be that had come to her, she 
had not succeeded in establishing his identity. 

But surely Miss Professor Jones knew what she was 
talking about, and henceforth Miss Dorothy felt that the 
spirit-world contained her treasure, 

Bessie came home about noon. 

“Oh, Betsey,” exclaimed her aunt, as soon as she 
came in, ‘‘you ought ter a-been here— you jest had! 
Miss Professor Jones told me some awful wonderful an’ 


“I hope you'll be happy,” said Aunt Dorothy, tear- 
fully; ‘‘as happy as I might ha’ been if he had lived,” 
and then she sighed ; but it was not the sigh of one with- 
out hope. Wasn't ‘‘he” in the world to come, waiting 
for her? ‘I can’t think what can he’ become o’ my 
specs,” she said to Bessie, somewhat later. ‘I hunted 
high an’ low for ’em, an’ so did Miss Professor Jones ; 
but we conldn’t find ’em.” 

“Why, they’re right here in plain sight,” said Bessie. 
And, sure enough, there they were on the table. 

‘Well, I do declare !” exclaimed Miss Dorothy, in con- 
sternation. ‘‘Ef that don’t beat all I ever heered in all 
my borned days! The professor an’I s’arched every- 
where for ’em. You don’t s’pose the sperits had any- 
thing to do with ’em, Bessie ?” 

“T shouldn’t wonder ’’— with a twinkle in her eyes. 

* * * * * * 

“T knew it would all come out right,” said Bessie to 
her lover, that evening. ‘‘But oh, Allen, I thought I 
should die. I don’t see howI got through it without 
spoiling it all.” And Bessie laughed till the tears ran 
down her cheeks. 
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IN THE ACADIAN LAND. 
By ANNA L. Warp. 


TurovuaGH the Valley of the Annapolis to 
Halifax is the favorite route traveled by 
those who enter Nova Scotia at Yarmouth, 
or via the Bay of Fundy and the Annap- 
olis Basin. Leaving Yarmouth, the West- 
ern Counties Railway train will, after four 
hours, reach the northern terminus at 
Digby. The way passes on the land-side 
of the post-road, back from the shore. It 
skirts beautiful lakes, and winds through 
densely wooded districts. Two stops of 
interest will be made—the first at Clare 
settlement ; the other at the town of Wey- 
mouth, whose inhabitants are ship-build- 
ers. The village is picturesquely situated 


on St. Mary’s Bay, at the mouth of the Sissiboo River, a 
Micmac word signifying big river, on whose opposite 
southern shore the little Acadian fishing-hamlet of New 


Edinburgh may be seen. 


Digby, quaint, quiet, restful, inspiring, is situated at 
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the south-west end of the Annapolis Basin. On either 
side rise North and South Mountains. An entrance from 
the sea is effected through North Mountain, by the world- 
famed St. George’s Channel, which is familiarly known 
as “Digby Gut"’—a corruption, it is thought, of ‘‘ Digby 
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Cut”’—also on some of the maps called ‘‘ Annapolis 7 grand old trees that shelter the capacions lawn, the fra- 


Gut.” 

The approach from the Bay of Fundy is exceedingly 
picturesque. The vessel is headed for @ bold shore, 
through which appears no opening. The helmsman ! 
changes the vessel’s course, revealing a tide-swept de- 
file a mile in width. On either side rise rocky bluffs, bold 
and high, down which fall miniature cascades, or brook- 
lets trickle, until they reach the sea, This, nature’s great 
basin, is eighteen miles in length, varying from three to | 
four miles in width. It ebbs and it flows, throbbing with 
the great ocean outside, and lashed by its tempests. 

To gather into one delightful picture the entire Annap- 
olis Basin, and to understand its charms, nowhere can it 
be viewed to so great advantage as from the outlying 
hills of Digby, or from Digby pier. At night this is no- 
ticzably true, when score upon score of little fishing- 
eraft come through the narrow pass, from the Bay, and 
casting anchor, reef their sails, like birds folding their 
white wings while they rest from their labors and mourn 
for the departing sun. 


As we ascénded the hill back of the town, one Sabbath | 


evening, the sun was leaving a trail of golden light in its 
track as it disappeared behind the purple heights. The 
light shone over the green grass, and made the tall trees 
cast long shadows aslant the pathway. 
closed in the Basin were speedily aglow with the same 
rich light, and crested wavelets shimmered in the bright- 
ness. Quiet was over everything, save the murmur of the 
summer-time insects, the rustle of the leaves, the chiry}: 
or song of belated bird, and our voices. As the sun 
passed below the horizon, the moon, full and clear, rose 
in the opposite side of the heavens. The water became 


a great expanse of silvered sheen, lustrous atmosphere en- | 
| music, and the wailing wind played a solemn dirge, while 


veloped the landscape, and little vessels listlessly rocked 
upon the waves. is 

In the distance we could see Annapolis, with Granville 
on the opposite shore. At the base of the hill where we 


} 
were, to the west of the town, five mounted cannon were 


reminders of days of conflict; they inspired thoughts of 
eventful scenes, transacted a century ago, within the lim- 
its of the beautiful country commanded by the position. 
The rivers, or more properly sea-creeks, the Moose, Bear 
and Annapolis, stretched away into the land, through 
whose channels the tide, flowing to the heads, is met by 


streams of fresh water, emptying themselves into and | 


mingling with the salt sea. 

In the Basin is Goat Island, called by the French 
Chévre, and once known as Armstrong’s Island and Bear 
Island. On the south side there is a remarkably pretty 
inlet called the Joggins, 


It is true that at times shifting fogs obscure surround. | 


ing objects, drift through the Digby Channel, or climb to 
the top of the mountains, and are blown inland by the 
winds from the Bay of Fundy. When their fleecy soft- 


ness is rolled back, an unobstructed view of the great | 


Valley of the Annapolis is afforded. No one can under- 
stand or appreciate fog effects, with their myriad varieties 
of light and density, until they are witnessed and studied 
as they descend, envelop and drift from over the Basin 
and the Bay. 

Never has the writer seen more fully exemplified the 
folly of too hasty judgment regarding a town than in the 
case of Digby. Leaving the steamer, and jostling through, 
scemingly, the entire population of the village, we passed 
along the broad iron pier, that afterward we delighted to 
frequent. First impressions were unrealized, and previ- 
ous hopes were not disappointed. A night’s rest at the 
Myrtle Honse, and a bright morning ramble among the | 


The hills that | 


| 
| 


| spire, 


grance of the flowers, and a sight of the Basin, did much 
to dispel former impressions. 

Formerly called Conway, Digby was settled more than 
a century ago by Rear-admiral Robert Digby, to which 
place he gave a new name, his own. The ‘ white houses 
nestle, and are scattered over the downs like newly 
washed sheep.” <A restful scene of beauty impresses the 
beholder. , It can never be forgotten by any one who 
looks upon it from the sea’s approach. 

Eighteen miles distant, by the post-road, along the 
south side of the Basin, is Annapolis ; for enjoying the 
scenery, a drive going toward Annapolis is preferable to 
one toward Digby. Tirst we will see the village of Hills- 
burn, clustered in a little dell beneath lofty hills. At 
the head of the River Hebert, Clemensport is next 
reached, and it is one of the chief attractions in scenery, 
as it cuddles in a bay-like nook at the mouth of Moose 
River. Close to the road, crowning a prominent hill near 
the water, stands a lonely little church, with match-like 
Previously to occupying the present site, this 
building was one of five churches to a population con- 
tained in seven houses. Confident of doing better service 
further along the shore, whero no church was near at 
hand, the former structure was removed from its founda- 
tions, taken down the bluff upon which it had stood for 
years, placed upon a scow, and floated down the Basin. 
Meanwhile, Sunday came round, and service was heli 
as the precious freight voyaged toward a suitablo land- 
ing-place. Such a spot being found, the church was 
mounted upon the hill where it now does regular service 
for its congregation. It was a Sabbath dey when first we 
came upon this meeting-house. We came upon it as 
upon an apparition. The low murmur of the sea made 


it hurried and scurried the snow of Autumn's first storm. 

The Valley of the Annapolis has been overestimated in 
certain deseriptions given by overenthusiastic writers, 
whose intentions have been good, but whose judgments 
have been faulty. The tranquillity of the soft and varied 
prospects cannot fail to charm, and the primitive ways 0: 
its hospitable and kindly inhabitants to excite admira- 
tion and gratitude, but it is not moro beautiful than 
the valleys of many other rivers. It is the charm born 
of asentiment for which Longfellow is responsible, and 
by which the country has been opened into a popularity 
that must grow with coming years. 

If one goes to Annapolis by water, he will be impressed 
by the swift currents of the deep Basin, the suddev 
winds, the varying tides. He will be delighted as ths 
vessel winds through channels formed by many islands; 
he will be impressed by the tree-covered hills that bound 
the Basin and form the tides of the Annapolis River ; ha 
will not overlook the great hay-stacks that stud the level 
stretches of landscape on either side ; nor, further on, the 
ramparts and white spires of Annapolis, gleaming in the 
sunshine. At the left, on a pretty knoll, just before reach: 
ing the town, will be seen a little burying-ground, with 
not more than a hundred white marking-stones. Ovcr 
these he will note one pine-tree and three forest trecs 
that reach their sheltering arms. 

We are treading upon historic ground, go where we 
may throughout the immediate region of Port Royal. 
Although ‘the scene of the first effective settlement in 
America” was not on the site of the present town, it is 
near at hand, about six miles below, on the north bank of 
the river, then called Port Royal, but afterward Dauphin, 
and now known as the Annapolis River, whose source is 
a hundred miles distant, in Caribou Bog, in Aylesford. 
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Standing there on the site of the ancient capital of 
Acadia —‘‘the oldest European settlement in America 
north of the Gulf of Mexico”—one is surrounded by 
quaint buildings and old forts, structures, few though 
they are, among the oldest on the continent. It was here, 
also, that La Tour had a home for himself and his wife, 
though nothing of it now remains. 

Annapolis Royal is the gate-way of the celebrated Aca- 
dian Valley, for there commences the Valley of the An- 
napolis, one-half of whose area is in King’s County. 
First settled by the French, they substituted for its orig- 
inal name — Shawmakotook, now called by the Acadian 
Indians Saco—Cadie, or L’Acadie. For a century, the 
lilied flag of France floated there as an emblem of owner- 
ship. Then the English colonists gained possession, and 
called this capital of the Province; Annapolis. As the 
town, so the river upon which it was built, changed its 
name with each alternating possessor of the country, and 
the boundaries -were widened or narrowed to suit the re- 
spective views of the parties in power. So important was 
the capture of Port Royal, that it was considered to be a 
conquest of the entire peninsula. 

From any elevation about Annapolis may be seen the 
valley, with the diked meadow-land of the Acadians at 
the south, the broad river winding into the distance, 
Digby’s hills lost in the haze of the faraway. The land- 
scape is mild and restful, and Nova Scotia presents in 
Summer nothing more diversified and agreeable than the 
view on the River and the Basin of the Annapolis. They 
are protected from the fogs of the Bay of Fundy by 
North Mountain, and ent off from the east winds on the 
opposite side by South Mountain. These two ranges of 
mountains, which at Digby are but a little more than six 
miles apart, converge as they approach Annapolis. From 
that point they diverge almost abruptly, terminating in 
Capes Split and Blomidon, in the Basin of Minas. 

The wonderful tides of the Bay of Fundy influence the 
water of the Basin to such an extent, that Digby or An- 
napolis piers are equally desirable places from which to 
witness the ebb or the flow. Fabulous misstatments have 
found their way into the newspapers, and even into the 
encyclopedias, regarding these tides; yet, to those who 
have never witnessed the natural phenomena, either in 
Nova Scotia or elsewhere, the variation in the incline 
of the gang-plank, when making a landing at high and at 
low tide, will astonish the uninitiated. 

At the south-western extremity of Annapolis stands the 
old fortress, with its partially demolished foundations, the 
grounds occupying twenty-eight acres. These grounds 
command unobstructed views of the entire Basin, and of 
the approach by roadway from Yarmouth. In the midst 
of the earth-works still stand the old barracks, the huge 
chimneys with smoke curling skyward suggesting domes- 
tic fireside scenes. High picket fences protect the rich 
growth of old-fashioned flowers at the door-ways. Just 
here I am reminded that Nova Scotia is a land running 
over with flowers. Flowers everywhere! They hang in 
the sunshine and blow in the breeze, or look out from 
windows. 

Within the old magazine children play, undisturbed 
and unharmed; the massive oaken door is ever wide 
open to all who desire to stand beneath the ‘ vaulted 
roof of masonry.” Cattle pasture amid the bastions, 
where they are tempted and wooed by the velvety verd- 
ure of the sward. The year 1882 saw the old block- 
house demolished; a duplicate in appearance, built in 
1750, still stands, and is occupied, in Windsor, a few 
hours distant by tue railway train, 

Adjoining the Annapolis fortress is a now unused cem- 
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etery. Time has done much to obliterate the quaintly 
expressed epitaphs that loving hands had inscribe 1 upon 
the decaying oaken marking-slabs. 

Passing out into St. George’s Street, the main thor- 
oughfare of the town, a number of antique buildings will 
suggest the long past. The jail and court-house, under 
one roof, is a reminder that order must be sustained, 
though no frequent use is made of the building. Full 
and thickly grown hawthorn hedges border the roadway. 
Behind these stand private residences amid Jawns that 
remind the observer of old England. A short distance 
out of the village is the Indian encampment. It will 
interest the lover of the red man’s rights. The Wishing 
Rock, for the romantic, and the famous Apostle Spoons, 
should be seen. You will be told that the soil of this 
town holds the heart of Brouillon, his body having beca 
buried at sea. His death occurred off Chebucto, on the 
war-ship Profound. ‘The public’ were unable to con- 
ceal their joy at his loss,” so intense was the hatred pos- 
sessed by the Acadians. The inhabitants will suggest 
drives to Parker’s Mountain, where a bird's-eye-view of 
the valley below is afforded; also the McKenzie Road 
drive, and ‘the ferry trip to Granville, in a most unusual 
little boat. Having landed at Granville, a small penin- 
sula forms one of the sides of the western channel. It is 
the first piece of ground cleared for cultivation by the 
French. In the year 1827 the stone was discovered upon 
which they had engraved the date of their first cultivation 
of the soil, in memorial of their formal possession of the 
country. It is about two feet and one-half long, and two 
feet broad, and of the same kind as that which forms the 
substratum of Granville Mountain. On the upper part 
are engraved the square and compass of the mason, and 
in the centre, in large, deep Arabic figures, the date 
1606. It does not appear to have been chiseled by a 
mason, but the inscription has been cut on its natural 
surface. The stone itself has yielded to the climate, and 
both the external front and the interior parts of the let- 
ters have alike suffered from exposure to the weather ; 
the seams on the back part of it have opened, and from 
their capacity to hold water, and the operation of frost 
upon it when thus confined, it is probable in a few years 
it would have crumbled to pieces. The date is distinctly 
visible, and though the figure ‘‘0” is worn down to one- 
half of its original depth, and the upper part of the ‘*6” 
nearly as much, yet no part of them is obliterated—they 
are plainly discernible to the eye, and easily traced bj 
the finger, At a subsequent period, when the country 
was conquered by the English, some Scotch emigrants 
were sent out by Sir William Alexander, who erected 
a fort on the site of the French corn- fields, previous 
to the Treaty of St. Germain. The remains of this 
fort may be traced with great ease; the old parade, the 
embankment and ditch have not been disturbed, and 
preserve their original form. It was occupied by the 
French for many years after the peace of 1632; and near 
the eastern parapet, a large stone has been found, with 
the following monumental inscription : 


LEBEL 
1634, 


There are two other objects of curiosity in Granville ; 
one of which is a lake on the summit of a mountain, and 
the other, a deep ravine in which ice may be found 
throughout the Summer. It is known by the name of 
the Natural Ice-house. 

Leaving Annapolis, the train passes into a country that, 
in the Spring-time and the young months of Summer, 
is radiant with pink - tinted apple- blossoms and dense 
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clouds of fleecy-looking wild- cherry blossoms. Very 
beautiful looks this ‘‘ rampart of white against the trees 
all flushed with tender green: Between the silent hill- 
sides of North and South Mountains these shed their 
May-time fragrance, making odorous the entire valley. 
Less beautiful, but not less interesting, and more appe- 
tizing, is the late summer-time, when the trees are laden 
with the tempting ripened fruit. 

To see at its best the landscape along the route, the 
west side of the car should be selected. Headed for 
Halifax, to the right of the railway is South Mountain, 
ending in Cape Blomidon, on the Basin of Minas; on the 
left is North Mountain, terminating in Cape Split, where 
the Bay of Fundy meets the waters of the Minas Basin, 
seventy miles distant. At the base of the latter is the 
historic military road over which the English passed to 
meet the French. This same road is now utilized asa 
public thoroughfare. Between Leavenworth and Mid- 
dletown are the uncultivated lands used for sheep-past- 
ure, known as the Aylesford Plains. Ever changing from 
side to side is the Annapolis River, purling to its lessen- 
ing, until, suddenly, its waters meet and mingle with 
those of the Cornwalis—the infant river—the latter emp- 
tying into the Basin-of Minas ; the former flowing in an 
opposite. direction, and emptying into the Annapolis 
Basin. At high-tide these rivers are navigated by large 
ships; at ebb of the tide, a stream never so small and 
narrow remains, and the counter-currents show the in- 
flowing tide upon one side of the stream, at the same 
time that the outgoing water.is marked upon the other 
side. ,The sailiug-craft look strangely, seated anchorless 
in the mud, and small steamers-with kedges likewise un- 
dropped. Energetically they blow off their steam, their 
vigorous whistles being answered in gentle echoes by the 
responsive hills. There is haste in loading the small 
amount.of freight for transportation, and there are other 
indications of speedy departure. Will sails and steam 


carry vessels overland ? Like the Israelites, who asked, 
Are we to make bricks without ‘straw ? so a stranger in 
Nova Scotia will inquire, Do the vessels float without 
water? If the tide is out, no water will be seen in the 
river; but with the flow of the tide, the water will fill 
the empty channels ; quickly it will cover the red clay 
and sand of the bottom, when vessels previously resting 
in the mud, waiting for the incoming tide, will float with 
the current. Sie S ee ee Z 

Paradise, its suggestive name picturing a place of won- 
derful beauty, seems to have exhausted that element in 
its name ; Laurencetown, Middletown, are passed, with a 
brief halt at the station ; Berwick is reached, and passing 
out of the Valley of the Annapolis, the Valley of the Corn- 
wallis is entered, many portions of which present more 
attractions than the region of the Annapolis. All the 
country hereabout gives signs of prosperity in agricult- 
ure. Extensive farms of hay and grain occupy the diked 
districts. There are cattle-ranches ; and there are po- 
tato farms, oftentimes yielding from three hundred to 
thirty five hundred bushels to tie acre ; and this splen- 
did yield, in one or tyra instances, has been increased to 
five hundred bus.acls to ihe «sme number of square feet. 

Kentville, bou.ded by tho Cornwallis River, a beauti- 
fully embowerec little town, possesses peaceful land- 
scapes. It is in this town that the offices and workshops 
of the Windsor and Annapolis Railway are situated, giv- 
ing a business-like air to the place. It is a section for 
‘agreeable recreation.”” Salmon and trout may be had 
in the season, as also abundant game —the partridge, 
duck, snipe and woodcock. 

Wolfville is the most desirable place from which to 
visit the land of Evangeline. From the hill south of the 
town we looked one Sabbath day, at sunset. Winding at 
the base of the incline, lay the road said to have been 
taken by the French on their way to the King’s ships, as 
they were exiled for other Jands, The reflection of sun- 
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set hues inade gorgeous the Gaspereaux Valley. Gaspe- 
reaux Lake reflected the multitudinous tints of the sky 
above ; the shadows of overhanging boughs darkened the 


surface of the forest-lake, island-studded, and surrounded 


by a shore that is almost unique. Up the valley lay the 
Grand Pré, the extreme eastern point of the Annapolis 
Valley, twenty-one hundred acres of which the Acadians 
possessed when it was their home. Long Island was seen, 
with its hundred settlers, less than a dozen miles away. 
The Basin of Minas and its islands lay beneath the pro- 
tecting gray and red headlands of Cape Blomidon, the 
eastern termination of North Mountain range, more than 
twenty miles distant. Beyond Blomidon, farther toward 
the north, the Chequid Hills rose amid the haze of Au- 
tumn’s warm, late afternoon. 

Having reached Grand Pré, the little straggling village 
of farm-houses, near the railway station of the same name, 
we are in the midst of the land of Evangeline, the orig- 
inal limit of the French settlement, extending from Hor- 
ton Landing on the east to Wolfville on the west, and 
from Gaspereaux River on the south to Long Island on 
the north. 

Of the many places of interest in the Province, there is 
no section upon which the eye lingers so wonderingly and 
so tenderly as upon that of the Valley of the Gaspereaux. 
This is not alone because across these prairie-lands the 
arrows of gorgeously colored light daily rise from the east- 
ern sky more brightly than they do elsewhere; nor is it 
because, traveling far across the expanse, they are lost in a 
deep monotone of coloring, as the hues of sunset weaken 
and mingle into almost loneliness; but because it was 
upon this 

—‘‘ falling tide the freighted vessels departed, 


Bearing a nation with all its household gods into exile. 
Exile without end,-and without an example in story.” 


Imagination pictures the past. Seen is the fleet of 


five vessels, as it sails into the harbor, from New En- 
gland, commanded by Captains Winslow and Murray. 
Later, on the marriage-day of Gabriel and Evange- 
line, September 5th, 1755, is heard the proclamation 
to the inhabitants of Grand Pré, Minas, etc., in the 
names of Admiral Boscawen and Governor Laurence. 
Beheld is the church used as a store- house and place 
of arms, and the white tents pitched between it and 
the grave-yard; recalled is the priest’s house, ‘‘ where 
Winslow took up his quarters,” and where he could 
look from his window upon the tranquil scene ; wit- 
nessed is the seizure and the embarkation of the Aca- 
dians, Real becomes the mind-picture, as 


“With the ebb of the tide the ships sailing out of the harbor, 


Leaving behind them the dead on the shore and the village 
in ruins.” 


She stands beneath the 


—‘‘solemn and dark-green of the pines, 
Whose cones drop forest odors.” 


Evangeline becomes a fact. 


She is looking far away over the beautiful Basin, watching 
her bridegroom—her Gabriel—son of Basil the Black- 
smith, as he, with other men of the Province, is exiled : 
Some to Connecticut, some to Pennsylvania, others to 
Georgia, whence they in vain endeavored to return ; 
some to New Brunswick and the wilds of Canada, some 
far down to Louisiana. Then she turns to those who 
wandered in the depths of the forest until they miserably 
perished with cold and hunger. 

Evangeline is followed in her life-time search, that is 
fruitless until, when she is old and feeble, she discovered 
her husband, and together the sweet light of their eyes 


—‘ suddenly sank into darkness.” 


At Grand Pré there are no traces of houses 


—‘‘such as the peasants of Normandy built.” 
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There remain only a few stone- filled and grass - grown 
hollows, surrounded by weed-covered mourds, that visit- 
ors are told 
French.” There are, however, © number of houses of 
great age. 
century and a half ago ; it is believed to be the oldest 
in the eastern end of the country. Others may be seen, 
the various ages of which are estimated to be about a 
hundred years. ‘The site of the smithy of Basil the 
Blacksmith is a little knoll, somewhat back from the 
street, and guarded by a single pine-tree.” From this 
place we brougkt away a few bits of iron ore that, 
whether ever handled in tho old days or not, at least 
came from Acadia. Where the railway station now 
stands is credited with having been the heart of the old 
Trench village, there having been but two principal 
streets, they intersecting at that point. One of these 
highways is at the present time a chief road in the vil- 
lage ; it leads across the vast tracts of grass-land to Long 
Island and to South Mountain. From the little wooden 
platform we looked eastward upon the level meadows, 
covered with a growth of coarse herbage. 
well-known ancient well, used by the French, was 
pointed out. We were told that the name Grand Pré 
was given to the present town at the time of the opening 
of the Windsor and Annapolis Railway, by the reqnest 
of one of the oldest inhabitants. 

Seekers, digging for gold and treasure, a mile from this 
well, chanced upon a rough box. The spot was that of 
the site of the ancient church and burving-ground ; and 
the box proved to be the remains of a French coffin. 


Hard by, the | 
| water, seemed sentinels to guard the flocks and herds. 


“were once the cellars of the Acadian- | 


Of these is one regarded as built fully a) 


ment, the pendeut moss has gathered itself arcund the 
few naked pine trunks and branches, withered, deal and 
broken. The folds of its drapery sway with the gentle 
breeze, casting woodland shadiness beneath the congre- 
gation of trees that before more vigorous blasts lift and 


‘bow themselves in worship in this, nature’s cathedral. 
| Sunset tints—a glory of orange changing into red and 


green and violet—enveloped the landscape ; the abrupt 
sides of the surrounding shore lengthening their dark 
shadows across the smooth water. Twilight was chas- 
tened into loveliness and placid beauty. ‘Solemn stars” 
were born of the departing glory ; they twinkled in the 
overhanging arch, as if drawn into rank to do honor to 
the triumphant moonrising. 

Turning from this scene, we drove away, passing over 
roads that were almost hidden beneath a romantic wild- 
ness of forest. The birds that were gathered on the 


! marsh and diked land, as we passed that way a few 


hours previous, had nested for the night. Immense 


| herds of handsome cattle that had there been grazing had 


sought quiet until the morrow. Conical and tall, the hay- 
stacks, standing on wooden stilts above the rise of tidal 


About this Basin of Minas but few of the descendants 
of the Acadian-French are {o be found. 

“Down the path to the meadows” there are here and 
there solitary trees, not, as then, 


“ Bending with golden fruit,” 


bnt an occasional half-dead willow, sprouting with young 


' shoots. 


The shell fell to pieces soon after it had been unearthed ; | 
of the Gaspereaux River, the surf langhs and sings. The 


it was found to contain only a few locks of hair—the hair 
of some Acadian who had been fortunate enough to find 
a resting-place in the quiet of this church-yard. Within 
a back room of the station this case was shown to us, and 


bits of the partially decayed wood of which it was com- | 


posed were given to us. 

Residents in the neighborhood of Grand Pré are pro- 
lifie in the stories that they tell regarding various discoy- 
eries that have been made, and if one is inclined to be- 
lieve everything that they hear, and delight in tradition, 
a world of it will they possess if they will but keep si- 
lence and listen. To the thoughtful it must be admitted 
that little ‘* but tradition remains of the beautiful village 
of Grand Pré.” There is nevertheless one feature that 
time has not destroyed. Many Acadian willows of huge 
dimensions still constitute a prominent feature in the 
landscape. Persistent in their refusal to be annihilated, 


the unsightly, stubbed and cut-away trunks have re- | 


sprouted, and a multitude of the trees live and thrive 
under a sunlight that causes the very leaves to ‘‘seem 
really made of sunshine.” 

Across the clay wagon-path of the green, rolling meadow 
land that lies between Wolfville and the Basin of Minas, 
we drove to Long Island. We looked upon the scene 
that is the setting of Longfellow’s ‘ Evangeline ’— the 
beantiful country that this poet’s imagination and pen 
have made famous, but that his eyes never feasted upon. 
The hills had donned their aatumnal hues of changing 
foliage ; above, the key color of blue was delicately fres- 
coed with fleeey clouds, primrose- tinted, that, drifted 
hither and thither by gently whispering winds, reflected 
in the wavelets that, rippling on the beach, seemed to 
speak with almost articulate voice, bidding the listener 
think upon the story of the past. In the foreground, the 
Basin of Minas and the lower portions of tlhe Cornwallis ; 


ahout us, the new growth of trees that has replaced the | 


‘forest primeyal,” of which little remains. As a gar- 


On the shore of the Minas Basin, just above the mouth 


very waves seem dancing to an orchestra produced by 
the cadence of the wind as it swells and dies amid the 
branches ; now in one grand burst of deep-rolling sound, 
and again whistling and piping in delicate harmony. 
The spot is one of ever-changing beauty. Here, on the 
shore of romance, it is not difficult to recreate the spirits 
of the past, that our American poet has portrayed as 
clearly in his landscape of words as have artists with 
brush and pencil. Our sympathies are quick to ascribe 
to these surroundings encomiums of praise, and say that 
none other equals it in all the Province. 

Chief among the many famous places in Nova Scotia, 
and one of the most accessible from Wolfville, is Blom- 
idon. The Cape is reached by a carriage-road, four-hours 


' vide, through a country where fertile fields border the 


roadway, and where rustic life everywhere surrounds the 
tourist. Sturdy women, with sunburned faces and sun- 
browned hands, swing the scythe and sickle, and handle 
the rake. They guide the plow, and follow side by side 
with the men. 

Were there an absence of pastoral views from the 
height of Blomidon, or from the base of the cliff, the 
pastoral scenes and the landscape vistas all along the 
route are fully equal to compensate for the effort that 
must be made to reaeh the place. The summit of the 
bold headland discovers to the vision the fertile fields 
of the Cornwallis, where at flood-tide three rivers catch 
and reflect the sunbeams’ glory, each becoming a stream 
of lambent sheen; or at ebb of the tide, their empty 
beds remind one of Warner's remark : ‘‘ How much water 
adds to a river!” Three of these rivers being little more 
than creeks, are seldom named—the Habitant, the Pe- 
reau and the Canard ; the Cornwallis and the Gaspereaux 
are names familiar. 

For miles around are the diked lands, and tha farming 
districts that, in the time of harvest, are luxurious with 
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ripened grain and other products, and Autumn field- | along the river's side, and the gypsum-beds white upon 


flowers. 

At the foot of the cliff beat the surges of the Basin of 
Minas in deluges of wave-broken foam and spray ; or, if 
the mother Bay— that of Fundy—is calm, the little Basin 
is also gentle in its ways, as it tenderly laves the base 
of the fir-crowned headland. 

Mineralogists delight in this region, for here they have 
discovered rich treasures consisting of amethyst, agate, 
opal, jasper, onyx, chalcedony, chabasite, and other vari- 
eties of precious stones. The riches of these amygda- 
loidal regions is rivaled by but one place in the world, 
that of Mysore, India. 

No ordinary traveler, however, should go to Blomidon 
with the expectation of reaping a profitable harvest as a 
reward for his search for precious minerals. Few others 
than mineralogists have been fortunate in securing good 
specimens, a reason being that the early spring-time alone 
reveals the gems. Many visit the place too late in the 
Summer, and spoils, if such there were a few months 
previous, have already been gathered. The ice - laden 
currents have, during the Winter, ground “with terribly 
abrading force at the base of the cliff, until the super- 
incumbent weight becoming too great, immense masses 
are detached from above, and come crashing to the 
beach, opening up rich treasures to the mineralogist. 
Among the first visitors to the locality was De Monts, 
‘“‘who, in company with Pontrincourt and Champdor, as 
early as 1604, discovered great stores of jasper and ame- 
thysts, which were carried to Franco and presented to 
the King, who ordered the finest of them placed in the 
crown of state. Many are still to be seen in the museums 
of Paris. Of late years the attention of mineralogists, far 
and near, has been attracted to this place, until few 
cabinets in the New or Old World are without specimens 
from those grand old cliffs.” 

The town of Wolfville is not without interest. As the 
educational centre of the Baptist denomination, it pos- 
sesses an air of refinement and intelligence. The Acadian 
Seminary grounds and building will attract attention ; 
also the Horton Academy. It was while in a small 
chureh-yard, overlooking the water, that we were guided 
by a resident of the town to a stone column, that we 
might witness the place where were buried ‘‘six souls 
and two men who were lost in the Basin.” Poor fellows ! 
their little boat had been overturned by a sudden squall. 
The ‘‘six souls” were residents of Wolfville ; the ‘‘two 
men” were from Gaspereaux, and were considered of 
little account; as in the Bible time ‘‘the Jews had no 
dealings with tht Samaritans,” so the people of Wolfville 
had no dealings with the people of Gaspereaux. 

Windsor, one of the pretty towns of Nova Scotia, is 
also one of the oldest towns in the Provinee. It is situ- 
ated at the confluence of the St. Croix and the Avon Riy- 
ers, the Indians calling it Pisiquid, signifying the junc- 
tion of two rivers. 

“From Windsor up the Cornwallis and down the An- 
napolis is the garden of Nova Scotia, rich in soil and 
mild in climate.” The familiar covered toll- bridge, a 


quarter of a mile in length, over the Avon River, that for | 
more than a half-century has afforded entrance and egress 


for Windsor, having been destroyed by fire a year or 
more ago, has been replaced by a splendid iron bridge 
connecting ‘‘ classic Windor ” with the outlying country. 


This town of seven churches Haliburton calls the | 


“‘capital of the Basin of Minas.” The town is pictur- 
esque. There is, at high-tide, the swiftly flowing river, 
and at low-tide the stupendous banks of mud; the out- 
lying meadows, the ship- building docks and sail - lofts 


the hills. Not the least of the attractions that are pos- 
sessed by Windsor is the old home of Judge Thomas ©. 
Haliburton (‘*Sam Slick ”’?)—an antique, massive hoase, 
with its spacious grounds, extended winding drive-ways, 
and a profusion of foliage. 

At Windsor, in 1802, by the Royal Charter, King’s Col- 
lege, founded in 1788, was made a university ; thus it be- 
came the first university of British origin established in 
the Dominion. The beautiful grounds, one hundred 
acres in extent, are situated a mile out of town. In 
addition to the ordinary college buildings, there is a 
fine modern library and museum building, command- 
ing a grand view of the serpentine Avon and the- Basin 
of Minas, and the land that lies between and beyond. 
The collection of books numbers probably less than 
twelve thousand, nevertheless it is one of the largest in 
the Province. 

Beyond Windsor, there are but three places of special 
note — one, a thriving manufacturing towu on the St 
Croix River, bearing the name of Ellershouse, in honor 
of the man to whose single-handed energy and enter- 
prise is due its existence and prosperity ; the Monat 
Uniacke Gold-mines, about three miles from the station 
of the. same name ; and Bedford, at the head of the 
Basin. 

Halifax is less than two hours distant from Windsor. 
The way lies along shady woodlands, and beside minia- 
ture lakelets, to which the drooping foliage stoops and 
from which it drinks. Eight miles before reaching Hal- 
ifax, Bedford Basin, a magnificent sheet of water five by 
ten miles in extent, surrounded by a setting of hills, 
suddenly surprises, and should delight, the beholder. 
Righteous is the Halagonian’s glory in this landlocked 
body of water, their favorite Summer resort, and the 


Mecca of Winter excursions. 

Throughout portions of the Province there are places 
that we have found that are as fruitful of romance as the 
shores of the Basin of Minas. They need a Longfellow 
and his poetic imagination ; then they, too, will spring 
into world-wide fame and favor. But for his epic, the 
land of Evangeline had remained largely untraveled and 
obscure to others than residents of the surrounding re- 
gion, or to chance outsiders. 

Taking the Cumberland Coal and Railway Co.'s train at 
Spring Hill, which latter place is reached by the Inter- 
colonial Railway from Halifax, or St. John, New Bruns- 
wick, the traveler will experience a journey unlike any 
other to be found in the Province —an experience of in- 
teresting inconvenience. An opportunity ex roule is af- 
forded to study the class of inhabitants who delve in the 
mines. 

Here, on the north shore of the Basin, at the mouth 
of asmall river, in a strait connecting the Bay of Fundy 
with the Basin of Minas, is a hamlet, its inhabitants vari- 
ously estimated to number from twelve hundred to three 
thousand. 

Arriving at Parrsborough, the place offers no marked 
attractions other than as a starting-point from which to 
visit several localities where there is beautiful scenery, 
good sport, and where recreation can be obtained. The 
town is of considerable importance. The lumber trade 
centres here, also the coal trade from the Spring Hill 
Mines. History tells us that Parrsborongh was settled 
by Loyalists from Connecticut and Massachusetts and 
Rhode Island, prior to the settlement of St. John, New 
Brunswick. Of the surrounding attractions, that most 


charming is found.a little more than two miles distant, 
| at Polowech Munegoo, or Partridge Island—an island at 


. 
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flood-tide, a peninsula when the ebb leaves the long 
beach exposed to view. It is for the most part free from 
fog, or if fogs do come over from the Bay of Fundy, they 
do not tarry long. Beyond the low grounds that form 
the neck of the peninsula, towering two hundred feet, a 
bold, majestic. forest-crowned bluff grows red in the 


evening light, or darkens its face tothe night. It em- 
bodies almost every element which is necessary to make 
an attractive landscape. It is a natural panorama—hill, 
woodland, bluff, islands, beautiful curving beaches and 
coves, with o view far out upon the Bay of Fundy, with 
its varying height and depth of tide. There are remains 


STUDY OF A HEAD. 


—“ A simple face 


Unnoticed by the crowd, admired by few, 
And yet withal so fair, and pure, and true.” 
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of an old fort, of an old block-house, and graves of In- 
dians. Landward is the harbor of Parrsborough, and 
its harbor-light, its fertile fields and farms with goodly 
crops. There is a broad, gravelly, steeply sloping beach, 
that gracefully curves to woo lovers of the salt-sea bath. 
To the south is an expanse of water whose surf, during 
storm, ‘‘ murmurs broad and deep.” To the right, senti- 
nels of dark-red sandstone guard the entrance to the Bay 
of Fundy—Capes Sharp and Split. Their heads ever 
rise above the mists that frequently encircle their base 
and sides. Farther along, but nine miles distant, the 
steep and lofty beetling cliff of Utkoguncheechor, or 
Blomidon, the throne of Glooscap, the divinity of the 
Micmacs, is ‘‘ draped with splendid lights and shadows ; 
and while the seams and surface of the cliff are strikingly 
plain in the sunlight, they are dark as the caverns in the 
shade.” Its base is washed by the sea with its restless 
voices ; its summit is crowned 
by steepled evergreens. Be- 
yond, the sylvan Avon winds 
through the broad intervale. 
To the east is Cobequid 
Bay. A dozen or more miles 
distant, rise abruptly from the 
sea the group of peaks known 
as the Five Islands. These 
islands, picturesque and 
grand, should on no account 
be passed by without a visit. 
They can be reached by sail- 
boat, or by a carriage - road. 
Cruising about their base, one 
more remarkable than the 
other four stands in advance. 
“Owing to the constant ac- 
tion of the water: thereon, it 
presents the curious phenom- 
enon of a leaning tower; and 
casting a dark, broad shade 
beneath, it seems as if ready 
to tumble into the sea, from 
the overhanging weight of the 


summit.” These Five Islands 
have their legends, credible 
and incredible. Indian tradi- 
tion tells us that they were 
formed from a few handfuls of 
earth thrown, to frighten the 
beaver, by Glocscap, the di- 
vinity of the Micmacs, the 
hollow remaining being the 
Basin of Minas. Moose Isl- 
and, the first and largest, is 
almost a mile long; it was so 
named because a venturesome 
elk once swam the channel, 
and there took up his resi- 
dence. Egg Island, lying 
next, was so called from the 
number of sea-birds’ eggs 
found on its southern cliffs. 
Pinnacle Island, taking its 
name from its outline, is sim- 
ply a tall mass of tower-shaped 
rock. The remaining two isl- 
ands are unnamed, and like 
the last - mentioned, are but 
broken heaps of sandstone. 
Some distance along, the main- 
land pushes out to the sea in a bold headland called, 
from its Jconfiguration, Blue Sack. The facilities for 
bathing and boating are very good, and one never tires 
of darting about the islands in pleasant sail-boats, that 
are always at hand for excursionists. About a mile fur- 
ther on, a sharp turn to the left, across a’ small wooden 
bridge, and Colchester County is exchanged for the 
County of Cumberland. 

Of course every one knows what became of Gabriel and 
Evangeline and good old Father Félicie, in the charming 
epic written by Longfellow. What of their relatives ? 

We have found their descendants in Prince Edward 
Island ; in the north-western part of New Brunswick, not 
far from the shores of the St. Lawrence ; in the north- 
west of Cape Breton Island, at a remote town called 
Cheticamp, a district containing but a little more than 
two thousand inhabitants. We have also found them 
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near the shore at the extreme south-west of Nova Scotia ; 
and near Antigonish, on the southern side of George Bay, 
at Tracadic. A‘ this last named French village there is 
a wealthy monastery, iu which most of the officiating 
priests are Belgium monks; there is also a conveat of 
Sisters of Charity. 

The French - Acadians in Nova Scotia number nearly 
fifty thousand. They are an important element in Yar- 
mouth County, in which county ‘‘ there are six centres 
of French population, each centre being marked by a 
eross-crowned church. These are, Eelbrook, Wedge, 
West Pubuico, Surette Island, Quinan and East Pubnico, 
of importance in the order that they are named. These 
settlements have all been formed by the returned exiles, 
and are over a hundred years old.” The exiles are thank- 
ful to live in peace and security, among the rocks of the 
western shore, generously allowed them by the despoil- 
ers of the last century. 

While the Acadians have settlements of their own, they 
have also scattered among the population of some of the 
more important towns. Of these ‘‘ Yarmouth has a large 
and an increasing Acadian population, some of whom are 
working their way to good position.’’ Tusket, also, has a 
limited element of Acadian-French. 

Within an hour's drive of Yarmouth and Weymouth 
there are several settlements of Acadian ‘‘toilers by the 
sea.”’ Of these, tho largest parish, and the one first or- 
ganized, is at Eeibrouk, from an Indian name, Ooptoma- 
goquin, meaning the place of eels, Taken possession of 
by seven Acadians in 1767, the first Roman Catholic 
Chureh in Yarmouth County was that of St. Anne, built 
in 1784, the present edifice being the third erected. Eel- 
brook’s population numbers between three thousand and 
four thousand; its territory occupies the land between 
the Argyle and the Tusket rivers, and reaches away to the 
base of the Blue Mountain. The Acadians of Eelbrook, 
also those of Pubnico and Clare, are chiefly descendants 
of the exiles who were sent to New England, but who 
were permitted to return to the Province in 1763. 

Felbrook is a live place. 
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, direct coach-road, and not more than twenty miles from 


| 


| ing only to the knees. 


Its church and convent, and | 


its academy —‘‘ the most costly in the western counties” | 


—its mills and factories, and its agricultural industries, 


speak volumes for the energy of its inhabitants, and the | 


influence of Father Manning, the parish priest. 
Pubnico and Wedge were settled about the same time, 
and are of importance next to Eelbrook. The former is 
reputed to haye a just pride because of its superior dwell- 
ings and their carefully kept surroundings. The French 
name Pobamcon, and the English variations of the In- 
dian Bogbumkook, have produced the following : Pom- 
micoup, Pobomcoup, Poumicoup, Pobomcon, Pugnico 
and Pubnico. The inhabitants of this variously named 
fishing-hamlet are, for the most part, Acadians belonging 
to the families of Amiro and D’Entremonts. They num- 
ber about three thousand persons, and they are evidently 
thriving agriculturists and successful fishing-folk. Not 
far distant is Wedge, whose Indian name is Nizigouziack. 
It is another Acadian settlement, peopled by returning 
exiles, in 1767. A thousand and more inhabitants pos- 
sessing energy and thrift, and ever attaining to success 
in their uudertakings, have inaugurated a graded school 
system, which schools are ‘better attended than in any 
other portion of the cducational district.” About TLel- 
brook and Wedge is a limited extent of diked land 


which, with Salt Marsh and Chegoggin Marsh, are the | 


only diked lands in Yarmouth County. The aggregate of 
these is not more than five hundred acres in extent. 


| 


Halifax. Prince Edward Island's Acadians number more 
than ten thousand. Of this number, the larger portion 
are settled at or about Tignish. 

Resembling a long and straggling village, Clare settle- 
ment, between Yarmouth and Sissiboo, extends for many 
miles along the shore of St. Mary’s Bay. Clare and Eel- 
brook are desirable places to visit, if any one wishes an 
intimate acquaintance with the ways of the Acadians. 
The people are law-abiding, hespitable, industrious, 
temperate, and in comfortable cireumstances. Not more 
pronounced in personal characteristics than other settle- 
ments, these two villages are specially named because of 
their convenience of access. 

The Island of Cape Breton is not without its French- 
Acadian refugees. Many still live on the banks of the 
Margaree ; also on the coast at Cheticamp they have 
large fishing-settlements. At this latter place is one of 
the finest Roman Catholic churches of stonc in the Proy- 
ince, ‘These Cheticamp Acadians formerly made a prac- 
tice of visiting St. Paul’s Island, off Cape North, early 
each spring-time, that they might there obtain as booty 
the wreckage of vessels that had, during the previous 
Winter, been lost upon that barren and rocky island. 
Althongh primitive costumes do not exclusively prevail 
elsewhere, Cheticamp is an exception. Here women 
with ruddy, smiling faces are incased in red kerchiefs, 
bound round their heads, and they wear petticoats reach- 
The men are garmented in red 
blouses and short corduroys, or homespun, Wooden 
plows, drawn by oxen, turn the soil ; the women till the 
fields, 

The Province of New Brunswick numbers among its 
population nearly sixty thousand French Acadians, One 
of the chief settlements is on the St. John River, opposite 


| Edmundston, nearly three hundred miles distant from 


St. John city. The southern limit of the settlement is 
entered soon after leaving Grand Falls. Situated upon 
the opposite side of the St. John, it extends “to the 
mouth of the St. Francis, and upon the Madawaska to 
Temiscouata Lake.” Of numerous miniature towns that 


| compose this settlement, the chief is that of Madawaska, 


as also it is the centre of the Acadian settlement in that 
district. 

From the many surnames that appear in the French 
settlements, it is evident that the so-called French-Aca- 
dians are not of purely foreign origin, but that a consider- 
able amount of intermarriage has taken place, and that 
they are partially English in descent. Although in mod- 
ern times reciprocal marriages between the Acadians and 
Indians have become exceedingly rare, the early intimacy 
between the French settlers and the Indians extended so 
far as to cause intermarriage. These unions were, with- 
out exception, consummated between Acadian men and 
Indian women ; such marriages were considered highly 
honorable. The records of the country show that these 
matrimonial contracts were made between some of the 
best French blood and that of the red women. Such 
unions were infrequent, consequently no influence upon 
complexions and features were noticeable among the 
French-Acadians. 

We have seen these people, old and young; have talked 
with them ; been into their homes, their churches and 
convents ; studied their habits of life and characteristics, 
In many instances we find to be as true to-day as it was 
in 1829 what ‘*Sam Slick’ said of them: ‘* The houses, 
the household utensils the foreign language and the 


‘\here is one other settlement—a small one—ou the At- | uniform costume of the inhabitants excite surprise, 
lantic shore; it is at Chezzetcook, a mile or two off the | Without ambition, living with frugality, they regulate 
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their life according to their means; devoted to their an- 
cient worship, they are not divided by religious discord ; 
in fine, contented with their lot, and moral in their 
habits of life, they enjoy perhaps as much of happiness 
and goodness as is possible in the frailty of human 
nature.” 

A visit will convince the curious that the Acadian of 
to-day is by no means the mournful character that he is 
popularly supposed to be. The life led by these French- 
Acadians is a study. ‘‘A whole people having the same 
customs, speaking the same language, and uniting in the 
same religion.” The steam-whistle may sound, the loco- 
motive may shriek; they merely pull their Norman 
hood-coverings tighter, mutter a little Sac’ é or two, and 
pursue the even tenor of their way ; meanwhile smiling 
at the tempestuous mode of living indulged in by ces 
dréles d’ Anglais. The cross- crowned church of early 
Nova Scotian style of architecture is to-day a prominent 
feature in every village. ‘‘ Every parish has its chapel, 
and every chapel its patron saint,’ for the Acadians are 
devout Catholics and the long-robed abbé holds in their 
affections an equally honored place that he did hun- 
dreds of years ago. Near each church is the cemetery, 
the graves marked by simple little crosses, and faded im- 
mortelles, and its little plot of carefully tended flowers. 
‘The curé’s residence is not far distant, and within sight 
always is found the free school. Each parish is also pro- 
vided with an academy for higher education. Some of 
these buildings, notably those of Eelbrook and Mete- 
ghan, would do credit to less unpretending localities. 

The people, as if loath to live in sight of the place of 
their banishment, settled, upon their return, in different 
and far-separated districts, amidst surroundings which 
would canse them to forget the reality of the legend of 
Gabriel and Evangeline, which, ‘‘ taken as a whole, is 
no exaggeration, but the simple verity of historic truth.” 
Into the historic points we do not venture to question. 
The story of the poem is from real life; but romance, it 
is evident, was uppermost in the mind of the author, and 
h s landscape- painting in words is accurate. 

In the Acadian settlements there are evidences, that 
education is not neglected. In the schools English is 
taught chiefly, but enough French is learned for ordi- 
nary need. They read English well, but they speak 
Trench better. Their language is provincial French, 
rather than Parisian or patois. Molitre puts in the 
mouth of his Norman characters expressions that are 
sellom heard among the educated Frenchmen of to-day, 
but which are common in Nova Scotia. 

Amale Acadian dresses as does his Saxon neighbor ; 
the younger the man, the nearer is he to the prevailing 
style. The elderly dame clings to her kerchief and her 
bright kirtles, as she does to her other old-fashioned 
ideas ; but do her best, she cannot induce her feminine 
grandchildren to follow ancient costumes. The younger 
generation believe in hats and feathers, and believe also 
in wearing them. They are quick to observe and clever 
to copy. In consequence, the stranger who thinks last 
year’s dress or hat good enough for a vacation-trip down 
East would be considerably astonished to see prevalent 
very fair copies of her toilet, shortly after her departure. 

The wants of the Acadians are few and easily attained. 
Economy and simplicity are his characteristics. His dis- 
position is cheerful and contented. He is ever hopeful, 
and seldom depressed. The people are very hospitable, 
and fond of entertaining in their simple way, The form 
of amusement known as ‘‘ candy-pulling”’ is a great fa_ 
yorite with the young people, but not always counte- 
nauced by the elders, who believe in keeping sundown 
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hours, and decidedly object to anything tending to turn 
night iuto day. Wedding festivities are always great oc- 
casions. Frown as they will, the old people must per- 
force submit to the inevitable furor attendant on the mar- 
riage of a son or daughter. In times of old, many days’ 
fun was enjoyed, but the clergy had to intervene and 
shorten the gratification. The ceremony at the church 
is generally performed at an early hour, the pastor warns 
the young couple against keeping other couples too late, 
and they are off for the rest of the day. With the wis- 
dom characteristic of the officers of the Roman a:my, the 
curé is not inquisitive as to how the affair turns out. 

But of all forms of amusement, a parish picnic presents 
the most salient points. Here is where strangers are 
made welcome and entertained most heartily. For weeks 
previous, preparations are going on. It is a high holiday 
for the neighborhood. Evergreens and banners trans- 
form a plain-looking field into a gorgeous Oriental booth. 
Early in the day come heavily laden carts, boats, teams 
of all sorts; by noon, the swings, fancy <xbles, candy- 
shops, syrup-dispensaries, table ticket-sellers, lottery o!- 
ferers, square-dance platform —no rounds are allowed ; 
the fiddlers begin, and all are in full blast, while his 
long-coated reverence is everywhere, keeping everything 
moving and all in order at one and the same time. 
Good humor prevails ; every one smiles ; each one is iu 
the tide of enjoyment ; the young dancers lose no time, 
for minutes cost money. Sundown comes, and with it 
the end of the fun. There may be extra concerts by 
eonvent pupils ; illuminations and fire-works, should a 
church dignitary be present; but it is customary for 
the merry-makers to be safe at home shortly after dark. 
Then they, if young, begin to dream of the next year's 
picnic. 

As a rule, the young people are obedient when at 
home. Many of them find their way to the towns ; free 
from restraint, they sometimes fall into the ways of their 
new associates. They are then hard to manage. Like 
their ancestors, they are content with their babbling 
brooks of lives, leaving the tempestuous torrent business 
to others. Their farming does not amount to much, as a 
rule, for the Nova Scotian shores are rocky rather than 
earthy. They are great politicians, as well as ‘ Blue- 
noses.” They have representatives in both Houses, and 
in the Government of the Province. 

Time may work changes among them. Thcir conserv- 
ative habits will at least retard his ravages. Quietly and 
peacefully do they live and move, willing to let live, satis- 
fied to live themselves with little. Good neighbors, loyal 
citizens, the Acadians seem to have a strong belief that 
they will attain once more their pre-eminence in their 
beloved Acadia. Should that time come, they will show 
that the lessons of adversity are not thrown away. The 
times are tolerant now, as they were not of old ; people 
know each other, and knowing, agree to differ on some 
points, and to unite in others, especially in those that 
tend to build up a love of country. Their progress, 
though slow, is sure. 


JOKERS OUTWITTED. 

Amonea the frequenters of a well-known Parisian res- 
tauraut was a certain methodical personage, who dined 
there every day, and always at the same table, which the 
proprietor, with a due regard for so regular a customer, 
specially reserved for him. Once, however, by some mis- 
take cf the waiter, he found, on arriving, his usual place 
already occupied by a stranger; and, inwardly fretting 
at the disappointment, entered into conversation with 
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the mistress of the establishment, who presided at the 
counter, and awaited the intrader’s departure as pa- 
tiently as he could. The latter seemed in no hurry, for, 
after consulting the bill of fare, he ordered another dish 
and a fresh bottle of wine ; seeing which the habitué, who 
would rather have gone without his dinner than taken 


“That gentleman,” replied the proprietor of the res 
taurant, pointing to the habimé at the counter, who was 
beginning to feel uneasy as to the result of his ‘ joke." 

‘Indeed !” said the stranger, raising his voice so as to 
be distinctly heard by all present; ‘‘that gentleman has 
informed you that I am the executioner of Versailles ! 


any place but his own, resolved at all hazards to get rid | Well, he ought to know ; for two years ago it was my 


of the unwelcome guest, and addressing the dame du 
comptoir in a low tone, inquired if she knew who the 
individual at his table was. 


painful duty to brand him !” 
With these words, uttered in a tone of complete indif- 
ference, he laid the amount of his reckoning on the table, 


‘‘Not ia the least,” she replied ; ‘‘ this is the first time | and, without deigning even to glance at his would-be 


he has been here.” 

**And ought to be the last,” he significantly remarked, 
“if you knew as much as I do,” 

“Why, who is 
he ?” 

“The execution- 
er of Versailles !” 

‘*Mon Dieu ! ex- 
claimed the terri- 
fied dame du comp- 
toir; and, calling 
her husband, im- 
parted to him the 
information she 
had just received. 

““Make out his 
bill,” he said, ‘‘and 
countermand what 
he has asked for. 
He must not stay 
here, or wo shall 
lose every custom- 
er we have.” 

Whereupon, 
armed with the 
document in ques- 
tion, he presently 
crossed the room to 
where the stranger 
was sitting, and in- 
quired if he were 
satisfied with his 
dinner. 

“Pretty well,’ 
was the answer, 
“but the service 
might be quicker. 
Why don’t they 
bring what I or- 
dered ?” 7 

‘‘ Monsieur,” re- 
plied the ¢raiteur, 
assuming an air of 
importance, ‘‘Iam compelled to say that your presence 
here is undesirable ; and that I must request you to leave 
my house as soon as possible, and on no account to set 
foot in it again.” 

‘What on earth do you mean ®” asked his astonished 
guest. 

“You must be perfectly aware,” continued the other, 
ae your being seen here is most prejudicial to me, 
and——”” 

“Speak plainly, man!” impatiently interrupted the 
stranger. ‘‘T insist on being told who you imagine me 
to be.” 

‘‘Parbleu ! you know as well asI do. The executioner 
of Versailles !” 


‘*Ah! and pray who is your authority for this ?” 


AVS RUIN 
BIN: 


You, so MucH!” 


VICARIOUS. 
(At the Ferry.) 


Trasible Old Gent (who is just a second too late) —‘‘ ConFouND anv D. 
Fair Stranger (who feels the same, but dares not express it) —‘‘OH, THANK 


mystifier, walked out of the room, leaving the latter to 
dine with what appetite he might. 

The following anecdote, which may cr may not be true, 
is at any rate too 
good to be omitted. 
That incorrigible 
Jarceur and prac- 
tical joker Romieu, 
subsequently Pre- 
fect of La Dor- 
dogne, had been 
dining one evening 
at the Trois Fréres ; 
and, while enjoying 
a digestive stroll 
under the arcades 
of the Palais Royal, 
entered one of the 
numerous jewelers’ 
shops, and pointing 
to some watches in 
the window, grave- 
ly asked the pro- 
prietor what they 
were. On being 
informed, ‘‘Ah,” 
said he, ‘‘and pray, 
what are they in- 
tended for ?” 

“They tell the 
hour.” 

‘“‘Indeed ! and 
do they always go. 
on ticking like that, 
monsieur ?” 

“Certainly, if 
they are wound up. 
regularly.” 

“How is that 
done ?” continued 
r the mystifier, with 
an assumption of 
intense interest. 

‘Simply by introducing a key into this hole, and turn- 
ing it until it stops.” 

‘* Wonderful ! and when ought one to wind up a watch,, 
monsieur ?” 

‘Every morning.” 

“Ah, and why not every night ?” 

“Because,” replied the jeweler, with a low bow, ‘at. 
night, M. Romieu, you are generally tipsy !” 


Frvucauiry may be termed the daughter of prudence, 
the sister of temperance, and the parent of liberty. He 
that is extravagant will quickly become poor, and poy- 
erty will enforce dependence and invite corruption. 
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“I WAS INDIGNANT, AND PROCEEDED TO CARRY OUT THE SCHEME OF VENGEANCE UPON WHICH I HAD DECIDED.” 


THE TWIN-CABIN CLAIMS. 
By CHARLES Moreau HARGER. 
Cuarpter I. 


Tr was a foolhardy undertaking for two lone ‘“ female | we became discouraged with the miserable pittance that 
women,” with no friend of the other sex to protect and | we were receiving as country school-mistresses in Cen- 
eare for them ; but what did Hettie or I care ? When } tral Illinois, and determined to seek our fortune upon 
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the plains of Kansas, we did it with a determination to 
succeed that was sure to carry us to victory. 

It was a choice morsel that Mme. Gossip had to mas- 
ticate when the story of our proposed Western trip first 
circulated in Pinckneyville. 

“What do you think !’’ said the petile little dress-maker 
to Mrs. Lawyer Huggins. ‘‘ Sarah Hatfield and Hettie 
Gerow is a-goin’ way out to Kansas to live ; all by their- 
selves, too.” 

‘‘Yes,”’ responded Mrs. Huggins, who never had a 
good word for woman, child or man, ‘‘I s’pect they 
think they'll get husbands out among them Westerners, 
who don’t see no women ; but they needn’t think they 
ean fool ’em; for Huggins he says that them Kansas 
chaps is just as smart as lightnin’, and they won’t be 
took in by such schemin’ old maids as Sairey and Het.” 

That is a sample of dozens of conversations that took 
place in the little country town, always so prolific of com- 
ment, and all on account of our proposed ‘‘ new depart- 
ure,” as the merchants say. 

Hettie and I had taught in the country and village 
schools of the county for four years since leaving school 
ourselves. We were situated alike, in that both of us were 
orphans, and both had similar tastes. We had formed a 
close chum-like friendship, and had more than a thou- 
sand times vowed eternal love and mutual confidence. 

When, therefore, I read in » New York paper of the 
chance that there was to take up desirable claims on the 
prairie frontier, and how in a few years the quarter-sec- 
tions, costing the settlers nothing, would be worth what 
seemed to us small fortunes, of course I confided the 
plan that my fertile brain formulated to Hettie. She 
did not at first seem to favor the scheme. 

‘* What,” she urged, ‘‘ would we do if we were to get 
sick away out on a lonesome plain, with nobody around ?” 

‘*Do ?” was my ready response. ‘‘ Send for a doctor, 
to be sure. But you need not think we are going many 
miles from a settlement. We are going to take up some 
land near a town, and then we will have friends and 
assistance near at hand—don’t you see ?” 

She saw. She saw it so well and so favorably, that two 
weeks after our Spring terms of school closed you might 
have observed us riding westward, very tearful, but very 
determined — bound on a fortune-quest far toward the 
foot-hills of the Rockies. 

The broad Mississippi was passcd; the rushing Mis- 
souri was left behind ; the hilly acres of Eastern Kansas 
took their rapid panorama-course across our car-window 
view ; the great wheat-belt was duly admired and watched 
as it faded into the eastern horizon. At last we alighted 
at a little town that was composed chiefly of a hotel, a 
land-office and a depot. We had reached the seat of war. 

It was not quite what we expected, but we made the 
best of it, and after a confidential talk with the land- 
agent, who was one of the most optimistic men I ever 
knew, felt as if really we were pretty well located. 

I will pass over the vexatious look for claims ; how 
this one was too hilly, and that too level ; how this was 
too far from town, and that had a prior claim upon it— 
but at last we found a suitable situation. 

Two quarter-sections lay side by side, near to the rail- 
road station and the town. A little stream curled its way 
through the tract, and its banks were lined with graceful 
cotton-woods and box-elders, while here and there were 
rugged banks, and even a tiny precipice or two, with the 
coolest of springs gushing from their bases, and losing 
their waters in the flood of the stream. ‘‘ Quite ro- 
mantic,” Hettie pronounced it. On these claims we fixed 
our choice, 
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One of us entered a claim for a quarter-section, and 
the other for its neighbor, and we built a ca»in with twe 
rooms exactly on the line between, so that each of us 
lived on her own plantation, and yet was only in the next 
room of the same house as her friend. It was fulfilling 
the law, and was wonderfully amusing for us. Hettie 
would come to my side of the cabin on a visit, and I 
would pass the threshold of the door in the partition 
and return the call. The ‘‘T'win-cabin Claims” were 
unique in their way, and we settled down to live out the 
required few months of residence, after which we would 
receive from the Government a title to the lands. 

We had scarcely got more than settled when there 
arose upon the horizon of our happiness a cloud some- 
what larger than a man’s hand, but similar in shape. 

It was the very date of Hettie’s twenty-third birthday, 
and I, who was six months older, had dressed up in my 
‘‘Sunday best,” and made a formal call upon her, con- 
gratulating her on reaching so auspiciously this mile- 
stone of life. While we were talking and laughing and 
crying a little, for we were just a bit homesick, there wag 
a knock at the door—at my door—and I hastily went 
home to greet the caller, whom I supposed to be a neigh- 
bor bringing us the weekly mail. 

I was right. As I opened the door, the sight of Johnnie 
Spanler, the lank, long and lean son of the nearest set- 
tler, presented itself. John was just budding into man- 
hood, and an incipient gallantry prompted him to do us 
many little favors that were highly appreciated, though 
not in the way that he seemed to expect. 

“T brought yeh yer mail,” he annnounced, with a mon- 
strous grin intended to be patronizing. 

‘I’m sure I thank you very much, Mr. Spanler. Were 
there no letters ?” was my reply. 

“‘No, mum, nothin’ but them papers. Pap ’lows that 
you folks git more mail ’n anybody in Sunnyside.” 

‘‘Oh, I don’t know; we don’t get very much.” 

‘“We only gits one paper, yeh know—the Weekly | 
Boomer. TI tell yeh, though, it’s all read through when 
it does come.” 

“I don’t doubt it, Mr. Spanler ; and perhaps you get 
more good from it than we do from all our magazines 
and papers.” 

‘Well I don’t care much fer papers nohow. I’d rather 
have some good guns, like those fellers up the creek has 
got.” 

“*What fellows ?” 

“Why, didn’t you know ?”— and the gaping mouth 
puckered for a whistle of astonishment. ‘‘ Pap ‘lowed 
that they was friends cf your’n, fer they’ve squatted on 
your claims.” 

“Oh, Hettie,” I called, ‘‘ Johnnie says some villains 
have come on our claims and are going to drive us off.” 

**T didn’t say nothin’ of the kind. I said they was on 
your land, and I guess they be. They’ve put up a little 
cabin, and have got some of the nicest guns! Oh, my! 
there’s one shotgun that is a daisy. It will shoot——” 

I didn’t care anything about the gun’s shooting qual- 
ities, and interrupted him with : 

‘*Where are they, and what are they like ?” 

‘Are they rough ?” timidly put in Hettie, who had 
made her appearance. 

“They're right up in the next bend of the creek, and 
they’ve got a dog with ’em, and they’re not very rough— 
I didn’t get very close to ’em, but I think not, from the 
way they walk ; and they’ve got some of tho best guns 
that you-——” 

“Oh, merey ! what will they do ?” put in Hettie, ap- 
pealing to Johnnie, 
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«Oh, they'll shoot dandy, I tell yeh; they’re the best {a bed, a rude table and a cupboard, with a few rough 


guns that’s ever been seen in these parts.” And he rode 
off, serenely unconscious of the cause of our anxiety, and 
so excited over these new specimens of his only idols, 
guns, that he entirely forgot to mention to his parents or 
any one else the state of affairs at our cabin. 

‘““What can we do?” appealed Hettie, when he was 
gone. ‘‘ These men are probably claim-jumpers, and in- 
tend to drive us off our lunds. They do such things out 
here, you know.” 

“But how can they ?” I asked. ‘‘ We got here first.” 

“T know; but they can fix up a claim against ours, and 
swear that we were here second ; or they can scare us off 
some way, or—or—something.” 

And the girl began to cry, as if all the world were sink- 
ing from her grasp. } 

“Nonsense! You booby, do you suppose we are going 
to be scared by them ? We have rights, and we will 
stand up for them. Just you see if we don’t hold our 
own on this ranch.’” 

I really talked more bravely than I felt, for I wanted to 
strengthen Hettie. 

It did brighten her up a little, and she said ; 

“You had better go to town this afternoon and see 
about it.” 

“To town ? For what ?” 

“‘To see a lawyer and the constable, and such things.” 

““Why should we want a lawyer? There isn't but one 
‘in town, and he is such a rascal that I wouldn’t trust 
him to defend a horse-thief ; and as for a constable, there 
isn’t such a person. Remember that we are ‘out West’ 
now, and must fight our own way. We must take things 
into our own hands, and if we can’t protect our property 
ourselves it won’t be protected, I can tell you, for the 
town-folks won’t help us.” 

This view of the case rather startled Hettie, and she 
asked, timidly : 

‘What shall we do ?” 

“¢ Well, we'll reconnoitre first, and get the lay of the 
land, and then decide what steps to take.” 

So that August afternoon, about sunset, you might 
have seen two young women walking stealthily along the 
stream toward the site of the rival camp. At last they 
rounded the clump of cotton-woods that hid the upper 
part of their claims from view at their cabins, and there 
stood, in verity—in the midst of the rich acres of the 
ereek bottom-lands, flanked on every side by the lusty 
prairie-lands that rose and fell in long, sweeping curves 
of green, and outlined against the flushing, twilight- 
painted west—a tiny house, rude in structure, without 
ornament and homely, but still a house—and apparently 
upon their land. 

“‘The scoundrels !” I muttered ; ‘‘ we'll show ’em how 
to impose on two unprotected females. You stay here, 
Hettie, and watch, while I go and clean their old shanty 
out !” 

‘*Oh, Sarah, you don’t mean it!” said my frightened 
companion, 

‘«Mean it ? of course I mean it. 
you hear or see ’em coming.” 

“‘But I can’t whistle.” 

** Yell, then. They ain’t at home now, and I’m going 
to give them a warning.” 

I kept in the line of trees until nearly opposite the 
eastle which I proposed to storm ; and then, satisfied 
that it was not occupied, walked boldly to it. 

The door yielded toa little pushing, and I stood in- 
sile. It was a man’s room—one could easily see that. 
Wo woman’s hand had arranged the contents. A stove, 
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chairs and two trunks, completed the furnishing. A gun 
stood in one corner, and gun-tools were scattered over 
the table. On the wall was a map of the county, with 
our claims marked distinctly in blue pencil—proof pos- 
itive to my mind that these invaders had deliberately 
planned to drive us out. 

I was indignant, and proceeded to carry out the scheme 
of vengeance upon which I had decided. The chairs 
were hurled from the door with all the force I could 
muster, The gun went through the window, and found 
a resting-place in the rank grasses beyond. Pots, ket- 
tles, pans, bedding and table-cloth followed suit, and 
then the trunks came in for their treatment. One was 
locked and I could not open it, so I was forced to leave it 
unmolested, but the other offered a tempting chance for 
spoliation. I threw the clothes it contained out of the 
door-wuy, noticing as I did so that they were unusually 
fine and most jauntily cut ; a box of papers I had not the 
heart to disturb, but I opened it, and saw lying just be- 
neath the cover two photographs. These I slipped into 
my pocket, and writing in my boldest hand on the cover 
of the box, ‘‘Trespassers Beware !” I surveyed the situa- 
tion. 

Frightened by the scene of desolation just visible in 
the gathering darkness, I ran to the line of trees which I 
had followed, and then turned my footsteps toward the 
place where Hettie had been left on guard. When I 
reached the place I looked eagerly for her well-known 
figure, but she was not there. I called her, but there 
was no answer. 

I was alone in the midst of the dusking prairie, with a 
long fringe of foliage behind me, and wide, swelling bil- 
lows of dark grass stretching away on every side, until 
they seemed to reach to the twinkling points of light 
which gemmed the blue dome beyond. 
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FrIGHTEN«», vaciwu und trembling, I made my way, 
with lightning steps, to our cabin. It was dark. I en- 
tered, but no Hettie was there. I lighted the lamp and 
waited. I imagined all sorts of things that might have 
happened to her, from being carried off by Indians to 
going insane and wandering away into the timber. All 
theories were put to flight, however, when an hour lator 
there was a quick step on the path outside, and Hettie, 
panting for breath, and so excited as to be actually trem- 
bling, stood before me. 

I drew her into the room, and seated her in the easiest 
chair, before attempting to get a word from her. Then, 
having as I thought waited long enough, I ejaculated : 

‘Where in the world did you go ?” 

‘Wait a minute and I'll tell you,” was the reply. 

Perforce I waited. 

When she had recovered her composure somewhat, she 
began : 

“‘T waited there for you ever so long, and getting tired, 
I wandered around through the trees. Suddenly I hear 
a noise. I thought it was one of those horrid men, 
though I guess now it was only a rabbit. Anyhow, I 
ran as hard as I could away from it, for we wouldn’t have 
been caught for worlds, would we ?” 

‘*Of course not,’ I assented. 

‘Well, I ran and ran till I came to the bank of the 
creek. I must have got bewildered, or I would not have 
gone so far. But as soon as I reached the creek I knew 
where I was, and I followed along the stream in this di- 
rection. It was almost dark, on account of the trees and 
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brush, and I had to go slowly. As I came out of a clump 
of cotton-woods, what do you think I saw ?” 

‘“‘The men ?” I suggested. 

“ Yes, but not at first. I saw a light down under the 
bank. Iwas afraid to go near it, but finally I crept up 
to the bank and peeped over. There were the two men 
that Johnnie told us about, digging in the rocks. They 
had their backs toward me, and there was a great bonfire 
burning in the door of a big cave in the bank. The cave 
was nearly as large as this house. I didn’t dare stay any 
longer, but got up and came home as fast as I could.” 

It can be imagined what an excitement this recital 
caused in oar little cabin. All sorts of theories as to the 
men’s probable occupation at the cave were advanced, 
but none were satisfactory. Finally Hettie exclaimed : 

“T’'ve got it! They're digging for gold. They have 
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long and eager council of war. Hettie was for abandon- 
ing the claims and going back to fown, or back East. I 
thought we should stay, and, if necessary, invoke the 
strong arm of the law to help us, for I believed that there 
was a fortune in store for somebody over by the creek. 

While we were thus talking, Johnnie Spanler broke in 
upon us. 

“‘Oh, say,” were his first words, ‘‘you know them 
men w’at we was a-talkin’ about ?” 

“Yes, yes,” said we. ‘‘ What of them ?” 

“Oh, something awful happened last night at their 
cabin. They was somebody broke in while the men was 
away, and just tore things up terrible. The stuff is all 
thrown out-of-doors, and tables is thrown over, and every- 
thing is justy topsy-turvy.” 

Of course we expressed great astonishment. 


? 
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fonnd indications of it, and are going to take these claims 
__. get rich out of them.” 

“16 certainly must be something like that,” I agreed. 

‘IT wish I could have seen their faces,” said Hettie. ‘I 
would like to know how they look.” 

I thought of the photogruphs which I had put in my 
pocket when ransacking the enemy’s cabin. I took them 
out, and we pored over them. 

‘Well, if they look like that, we may as well give up,” 
ejaculated Hettie, wearily. 

It was rather a disappointing outlook. The photo- 
graphs were those of two unprepossessing miners about 
fifty years old. They were unkempt, stern-faced and for- 
bidding. We had plainly two very hard cases to deal 
with. What should we do? 

We came to no determination that night regarding our 
future course of action, but the next day there was a 


‘*And the men is fearful mad,” he went on. ‘‘ They 
swear that they'll kill the one w’at done it; an’ they will, 
too.” 

Hettie came a little closer to me, as if to protect me. 

‘“ Whatever will we do ?” she queried, when the boy 
was gone. 

“Do? Do nothing for a day or two yet. It may be 
necessary to make another raid,” was my answer. 

‘*No, we won't,” she replied, emphatically. ‘Not 
another time doI stir from this cabin after night-fall.” 

‘‘ Well, we will stay here awhile, and see what hap- 
pens. If the men take the hint and get off our land, all 
right. If they don’t, and intend to take our rights away 
from us, we will show them that we are not to be im- 
posed upon, even if we are women.” 

I stamped my foot a little, as I uttered the last sen- 
tence in a tragical tone of voice, and felt that the thing 
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was svttle so far as we were concerned, even if we did 
have a couple of old curmudgeons to deal with. 
Aud we staid. 


Several days went by—such days as only Kansas, glo- | 


rious ‘‘sunny Kansas,” can produce. The cerulean hue 
of the sky seemed like a canopy of paradise. The sun, 
in its long course, encountered but few clouds. Here 
and there, like scattered sheep, fluffy masses of white 
drifted lazily and threw their shadows upon the plain, 
but that was all. The heat was intense, and increased 
with every day. At last, on the fourth day from that 
of our adventure, the time having passed with no sight 
of our neighbors, and with no visits except from our 
inail-carrier, John, there was a change. The light breeze 
which had been blowing died away, and there was an in- 
definable air of anticipation observant everywhere. The 
death-like stillness seemed a forerunner of some terrible 
disaster to follow. 

About noon the sky, which had been perfectly clear, 
showed numerous cloud-masses drifting northward. Two 
hours thereafter they were so numerous as to make almost 
astratum. At the same time there was observed in the 
north-west a feathery mass of cloud rising like a rainbow 
above the long billows of the prairie. When it had risen 
a few degrees, there was seen below it a dark purplish 
storm-cloud, frightful in its distinctness, with lightnings 
flashing hither and thither across its face, and seeming 
like som tezrible giant coming from his 1.ir in the north 
to sweep ,oor mortals from the face of the earth. 

And all the time the upper clouds drifted on north- 
ward 

Farther rose the storm-oloud, which had turned to a 
greenish-black, and was reaching around into the west. 
It was being affected by the north-bound current. 

‘Oh, what shall we do ?—what shall we do ?” sobbed 
Hettie. ‘‘It is a cyclone, and we shall be killed !” 

‘* Be quiet, child,” I commanded, with some of my old 
school-room asperity. ‘‘ Let me think.” 

Thinking did no good. I was convinced that a terrible 
storm, if not a cyclone, was upon us, and I feared lest 
our little frame cottage might not stand the shock. The 
sun was long ago hidden. The air had a copper color, 
and the wind was rising. From the fearful tumblings 
aid whirlings of the advance couriers of the storm—the 


fluffy clouds—it was plain that there was a mighty wind- | 


force connected with the atmospheric disturbance. 


The two currents were meeting. Even now the lighter | 


clouds began to take a long, sweeping, circular motion 
from west to south. In a moment the child of the con- 
flict, the cyclone or tornado, would be born, and then it 
was death to him who stood in its path. 

‘‘Hettie,” said I, discouragingly, ‘‘we must stay here 
and take the storm, and trust in God.” 

‘*No, no,” she cried, with a sudden enthusiasm ; “ let’s 
go to the cave. I know the way.” 

And she started off without waiting for an answer. To 
be sure—why had I not thought of it ?—the settler’s ref- 
uge is his cellar ; the cave would save us. 

I followed Hettie’s flying footsteps the best I could, 
and we made the half-mile that lay before us in remark- 
able time, if I do say it. We were none too quick, for 
just as we reached the bank there came the first deafening 
peal of thunder, and while Hettie plunged down the de- 
clivity I looked back and saw the black cloud almost upon 
us. The whirling motion of the mass was a hundred-fold 
intensified. and the dreaded funnel dropping down close 
to the earth, away to the south-east, while the air was 
iiled with the sullen roar of the approaching whirlwind, 
sud it was almost as dark as night. 
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I leaped down the bank, and followed Hettie into the 
cave. As I entered the inviting refuge I saw by a flash of 

lightning that Hettie was not alone; there were other 
| persons in the cave—our neighbors, the claim-jumpers, 
had also come there for safety. At least, I supposed it 
was they, and I was soon confirmed in my belief by de- 
velopments. 

‘Come in, miss,’ I heard a pleasant voice say, and a 
strong hand was extended to me to assist my ascent into 
the cave. 

There was no time for words. We crouched back 
against the rear wall and listened to the roar outside, 
which had now become terrific. Sticks, stones, clumps 
of grass and other débris gathered by the storm went 
whirling past the mouth of the opening, and the stream 
was lashed into froth. In a few moments the sound 
ceased, and the rain came pouring down with a fury that 
made one fear a second flood. It did not merely fall—it 
was driven down in great sheets of cold, blue water min- 
gled with globes of hail. 

‘“Well, the worst is over,” said one of our compan- 
ions. 

“Yes,” put in the other, ‘‘and Iam glad there was a 
good thick stratum of earth over—over us, I mean.” 

“There, Frank, this is no time for puns,” was the re- 
partee of the first speaker. ‘‘Life is a solemn reality 
now.” 

Hettie and I were a little hysterical, and could not re- 
strain a laugh. 

‘‘T suppose, ladies, we have the pleasure of meeting 
our neighbors. Frank and I were considering the ad- 
visability of calling upon you without an introduction. 
By the way, let us introduce ourselves. This is my 
friend, Frank Gaines, of Gainesville, Ohio, and I am 
Mack*Clark, of the same State.” 

Hettie was equal to the occasion, and as it was getting 
light in the cave, though raining hard outside, she court- 
esied very low, and said : 

“We, too, have considered the advisability of calling 
upon you” (she gave me a comical side-glance), ‘‘ and 
now take pleasure in introducing ourselves. This is Miss 
Sarah Hatfield, of Pinckneyville, Illinois, and I am Hettie 
Gerow, of the same place.” 

Mr. Gaines drew an old log near tothe door of the 
cavern, and we all sat down. Iwas surprised to see two 
young men, cultured and scholarly in appearance, in- 
stead of the two old ruffians whose pictures I had. 

“You have, I suppose, taken up claims ?” was the first 
remark of the gentleman who had assisted me to enter the 
refuge. 

‘© Yes,” I answered, and then related to him briefly our 
history. 

“Frank and I have no hopes of making a fortune,” he 
answered. ‘‘ We are just loose from college, taking a 
post-graduate ramble in search of geological specimens 
for our already somewhat extensive collections, and are 
doing some bunting while here. Both of us intended re- 
turning home soon, to enter upon our law practice. We 
would have already have done so but that we thought we 
| found indications of a spring of mineral water in this 
bluff, and we have investigated sufficiently to be sure of 
it. There is a fortune here for somebody. We met with 
| a malicious persecution the other night. Some one rifled 

our cottage, but took from us nothing but a couple of 
photographs of Frank and me, which represented us en 
costume as we attended a mask ball last Winter. Every- 
thing was badly overhauled, though.” 
Hettie and I could say nothing. 
‘ nothing to say. 


Indeed, there was 
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When the rain had stopped, we left the cavern and | a fit of dyspepsia, and Brown’s guests an attack of the 


went up to the sod of the bank. The sky was crystal 
clear, and a crisp breeze was following the storm, which 
was far off to the, south-east. 

We cleared the brush and came out upon the prairie. 
In tain did we look for our cabins. Not a vestige of 
eithpr one was left. _The tornado had borne away on its 
pinipns every board and nail of both, and the virgin earth 
was as free from the print of man as it was when Adam 
left paradise. 

There was nothing to do but to set out for town, and a 
happy walk it was, after all. I and Mack took the lead, 
and Hettie and Frank followed. We chatted, laughed 
and enjoyed ourselves, and the few miles were soon 
gone over. When we had reached the town and were 
shown to our room, Hettie and I, the first words the 
dear girl said after the door was closed were, ‘‘ Oh, Sarah, 
ain’t they just splendid ?” 

What the gentlemen thought of us I have no means of 
knowing, but this is certain : we had no lack of company 
during our stay in the little Western city. 

We did not stay long. The mineral springs were on 
our claims, and promised so well, that Hettie and I pur- 
chased the land of the Government, though we had to 
borrow a little money from the hateful loan-agent. 

And then all four of us returned to our homes on the 
east side of the Father of Waters. In the Spring we re- 
turned, but by that time there were really only two of 
us, for Hettie and I spoke of Frank and Mack as ‘our 
husbands. 

The Twin-cabin Claims have proven a bonanza to us, 
and we have never regretted the adventures of that Sum- 
mer. We do regret, Hettie and I, the spoliation of our 
neighbors’ cabin, though they do not yet know the per- 
petrators of the deed—and never will. I cannot look 
upon two faded photographs of rough miner-like men, 
as the pictures lie securely hidden in the recesses of my 
bureau, without a blush. I have often thought I would 
destroy them, and perhaps some day I shall. 


R.S..ViP. 

How FREQUENTLY in by-gone days will many of my 
readers have regarded with mingled feelings these four 
significent initials in the corner of billets of invitation 
R.8.V.P.!  ‘* Répondez, s'il vous plait!” Yes; but if it 
didn’t please you? Suppose the invitation were one (as 
will sometimes happen) you would rather have ignored 
than distinctly accepted or refused ? The words appar- 
ently carried a conditional meaning ; but, as a matter of 
fact, custom had made them imperative. Therefore, you 
were compelled to make your decision, though you had 
good reasons, perhaps, for wishing to avoid it. And, as 
a direct refusal might prove inconvenient, an acceptance 
was forced upon you—an acceptance which you penned 
with a spasm of reluctance, knowing that it would expose 
you, in all human probability, to various kinds of mental, 
moral or physical suffering. R.S.V.P.! Letters which 
looked so inoffensive, and yet, beneath the surface, were 
8o full of horrid possibilities! An invitation to dine with 
the Montmorency Browns, perhaps — and you would ra- 
ther have placed your best front tooth at the mercy of 
an advertising dentist! If you could but have escaped 
the necessity of committing yourself, how thankful you 
would have been! But no, R.S.V.P., and you were com- 
pelled to please. You did not care to offend them de- 
liberately—you can pass by a man without stepping on 
his toes !—and were reduced to ‘‘ accept with pleasure,” 
knowing all the time that Brown’s dinner would give you 


blues. 

There are a good many people, by the way, to whom 
one would like to address one’s self if the letters R.S.V.P. 
still retained their arbitrary character. To the politicians 
for instance, in some such strain as this: ‘‘ My Dear 
Srr,— What are the principles which really actuate you in 
your public life? Are you possessed with a sincere de- 
sire for your country’s good, or are you thinking only of 
self-advancement ? You make constant use of certain 
party watchwords—do you honestly believe in the party 
creeds they embody? R.S.V.P.” One would be aston- 
ished, I fancy, if the invitation called forth a really candid 
reply. Then there is the popular man of letters. One 
would like to say to him: ‘‘My Dzar Sm,—A large 
number of persons of more or less (generally less) intel- 
lect hang upon your words as if they were the oracular 
utterances of a prophet. Are you conscious of the respon- 
sibility that thus devolves upon you? You remember 
what Lord Lyttelton says of Thomson —that he had 
never written ‘one line’ which, dying, he would wish to 
blot’? When your time comes, my friend, can as much 
be said of you? You have not forgotten Milton’s noble 
words : ‘I invoke the Almighty to witness that I never, 
at any time, wrote anything which I did not think agree- 
able to truth, to justice, and to piety; nor was I ever 
prompted by the influence of ambition, by the lust of 
lucre or of praise.” My dear sir, can you adopt these 
words—can you make them fully and fairly your own? 
R.S.V.P.” Then, to the divine, one might write: ‘‘ My 
Dear Srr,—Do you sincerely believe what you preach ? 
Do you keep back nothing from your flock? Have you 
no secret excuses, equivocations, limitations? Are you 
inspired by a simple wish to help your fellow-men to live 
pure and beautiful and holy lives, and do you double the 
effect of your teaching by the force of your example ? 
‘God Himself is Truth,’ says Milton; ‘in propagating 
which, as men display a greater integrity and zeal, they 
approach nearer to the similitude of God, and possess a 
greater portion of His love.’ Is this your case? R.8.V.P.” 
In like manner one might question Dives as to the use he 
makes of his ‘‘real and personal property,” the philan- 
thropist as to his sincerity, the demagogue as to his 
motives, the pessimist as to his theory of life ; and so our 
R.S.V.P.s might go the round of society, causing, no 
doubt, an infinite searching of heart anJ awakening of 
conscience. Lastily, one might look at home, and say 
to one’s self: ‘‘Are you really doing the duty which is 
clearly yours—the task which God has plainly given you 
to do? ‘Man,’ says Bacon, ‘is certainly of kin to the 
beasts by his body; and if he be not of kin to God by his 
spirit, he is an ignoble creature!’ How is it, then, with 
you? Are you sure, my friend, that you are neither 
humbug nor hypocrite, liar nor sneak, but a true man? 
R.S.V.P.” W. H. D.-A. 


WHEN & man passes his days among the dead, the 
smallest details and the most trivial incidents affecting 
them become far more important to him than the fort- 
unes and feelings of his own contemporaries, with whom 
he lives indeed, but with little contact and without any 
sympathy. To him, as to the old Spanish monk gazing 
on the picture in the monastic hall as men came and went 
year after year with death and change busy among them, 
the relations of shadow and substance become inverted. 

| We are the shadows, they the living men.” The pict- 
ure grows more real than those who look upon it, and the 
past more vivid than the present. 
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THE UNITED STATES: HYDROGRAPHIC OFFICE. 
ITS EVOLUTION, ITS AIMS AND ITS ACHIEVEMENTS. 


By ErNEst WILKINSON, U.S. N, 


Tue Hydrographic Office is an American institution, as 
essentially a product of American civilization as the tel- 
egraph or the sewing-machine. That there is such an 
office is generally known, for most of us have heard of 
‘Maury and his labors, which placed America in the lead 
in the science of wind and wave; but few understand 
cither the means or the ends of the researches carried on 
by that great physical scientist, his predecessors or his 
successors. 

“Hydrographic” is derived from two Greek words, 
hydros, ‘‘ water,” and grapho, ‘I write,” and the duties 
of the office are to write all about the water; about the 


fury until the sea becomes a writhing, myriad - headed 
serpent, vomiting foam, whose tongues are the lightning 


and whose coils the deep ; about the ocean, with its clear, 
cold depths ; the rocks and shoals, 


—‘‘and all the sea-girt isles, 
That like to rich and various gems inlay 
The unadorned busom of the deep.” 


In short, the Hydrographic Office collects all the in- 
formation practicable about the ocean, both as a physical 
entity and as the highway for the fleets of the world. 
Prior to 1830, there was nothing to correspond to the 
present Hydrographic Office ; up to that time our navy 


and our merchant marine, both, had to obtain their 
gentle breezes which make the glad waters sparkle in the 
sun ; the fieree cyclones which lash the dark waves into | 


charts and navigating books and instruments from pri- 
vate dealers, wherever they were to be found; and the 
purecbase often involyed vexatious delay, while the arti- 
eles procured were, even then, far from reliable. Then, 
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too, at the end of a cruise, when a vessel had to be re- 
fitted, there was no provision for the care on shore of 
such navigation stores; and they were tumbled into 
store-houses, where they remained until overhauled for 
another ship, when they were frequently found unfit for 
use. The evils of this system, or, rather, lack of system, 
called forth a report of the Board of Navy Commission- 
ers to the Secretary of the Navy, dated November 29th, 
1829, which recommended that un officer be appointed 
to take charge of all the nautical intruments, books and 
charts not on board ship, to keep them in order for use 
when required. He was also to exercise particular care 
in rating the chronometers. 

This recommendation slumbered in the pigeon - holes 
of the Navy Department until, one year later, Lieutenant 
L. M. Goldsborough wrote an able letter to the Secretary 
of the Navy, urging the founding of a depot for such nay- 
igation supplies, and putting it in charge of a competent 
officer. 

As a result of these suggestions, the Navy Department 
resolved to establish such a depot at the national capi- 
tal, and Lieutenant Goldsborough himself was detailed 
December 6th, 1830, as the first officer to take charge. 
The building selected, now standing, was 1,732 G Street, 
N. W. This was the beginning of the present Naval 
Observatory and of the Hydrographic Office, two great 
branches from the same parent stem. 

Lieutenant Goldsboréugh collected all nautical instru- 
ments, not in use, belonging to the navy, and deposited 
them in this depot ; and, in addition thereto, the com- 
manders of naval stations were directed to forward all 
the charts and nautical books stored at their respective 
yards. These wer: carefully stowed and kept in order 
for future use. 

The duties of the officers at the depot were soon ex- 
tended to include the pur- 


astronomy. The growing duties of the depot necessitated 
a larger force, more space and appliances ; and after re- 
peated appeals had been made to Congress, an appropri- 
ation of $25,000 was finally secured (1843) for the build- 
ing of a ‘‘permanent depot for charts and instruments.” 
Under this appropriation the present Naval Observatory 
was begun. The first engraved charts issued by the de- 
pot were four made in 1837 from surveys by United States 
naval officers ; and this work has gone on rapidly, if not 
uniformly, in the half-century that has since intervened. 
In 1842 the Navy Department was reorganized, and the 
Bureau system inaugurated; and the ‘‘ Depot of Charts 
and Instruments” was attached to the ‘‘ Bureau of Ord- 
nance and Hydrography.” 

During the absense of Lieutenant Gilliss, in tho prepa- 
ration of plans for the observatory, Lieutenant M. F. 
Maury was ordered to take charge of the old depot ; and 
in 1884, when the new ‘‘Depot and Observatory” was 
completed, he became its superintendent. Unlike his 
predecessor, Lieutenant Maury devoted his energies fur 
more to hydrography than to astronomy. He devided 
the work, placing the astronomical part in charge of aa 
officer, with a separate corps of assistants, thereby fore- 
shadowing the ultimate separation of the two distinct 
functions of the depot. 

Maury conceived the idea of interesting the mercha:t 
fleets of the world in his undertaking, and making al 
seamen his co-laborers. He accordingly prepared a sys- 
tem by which he could collate the observations and ex- 
perience of sea-faring men the world over ; and summing 
up the results of their investigations, he hoped to find 
the laws which governed ‘‘the Wind in his circuits,” and 
made the sluggish currents move. In short, his labois 
followed out a ‘‘ carefully devised scheme for the pur- 
pose of making charts, to show the prevailing winds a.d 


chase as well as care of 
charts and instruments for 
the navy, and also to dispose 
ef all worn-out or unreliable 
material on hand. . 
Lieutenant Goldsborough 
reported the great difficulty 
of getting proper charts at 
the private stores, and we 
learn that at that time al- 
most every chart in use was 
of European origin, and 
many of the most valuable 
were calculated from merid- 
ians to which our service 
was not accustomed, and 
accompanied by sailing- 
directions in foreign 
tongues. As a step toward 
correcting this, he recom- 
mended the purchase of a 
lithographic press for $600, 
and the hiring of one laborer 
to work it. In 1835 the cov- 
eted prize was bought, and 
the first lithographed charts 
were issned from the depot. 
The utility of the new office 
was at once appreciated ; 
and, under Lieutenants 
Wilkes (of exploring fame) 


and Gilless its scope was 
enlarged to include nautical 
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currents, their limits and general characteristics, and, in 
general, all the physical features of the ocean, including 
its meteorology, the limits of icebergs, the feeding- 
grounds of whales, and all facts of interest or value to 
the maritime community.” (Senate Report, No. 1,285, 
Forty-ninth Congress. ) 

Merchautmen were quick to appreciate the advantages 
to be obtained and to respond to the invitation, espe- 
cially when they were informed that the track-charts and 
sniling-directions compiled from their reports would be 
furnished free to all observers. The results of these 
united labors were the ‘‘ Wind and Current Charts,” un- 
der which general head were included Track, Trade- 
winds, Pilot, Storm and Rain, Thermal and Whale Charts. 
These charts were issued separately, each as soon as 
eompleted, and were scattered broadcast among the mer- 
ehantmen, not only as a reward for past services, but to 
keep up and increase interest in the common cause. 

Before this series was completed, it became evident 
that the number of observers was insufficient ; and all 
sea-faring men being equally interested, to facilitate mat- 
ters, the Government of the United States proposed a 
uniform international system of observations at sea, and 
invited all the European maritime States to a conference 
on the subject. Representatives from England, France, 
Russia, Sweden and Norway, Holland, Denmark, Portu- 


gil and the United States met in Brussels, August 23d,_ 


1853, and formulated a plan of observations. Prussia, 
Spain, Chili, Austria and Brazil soon offered their co- 
operation, ‘‘and thus the sea was brought regularly 
within the domain of philosophical research, and crowded 
with observers.” 

We may gather some idea of the work Maury accom- 
plished, from the fact that during his régime 200,000 
copies of his ‘‘ Wind and Current Charts” and 20,000 
copies of his Sailing Directions were given to merchant 
captains who had contributed information. Besides these 
tharts, Maury had engraved and published forty-four 
veneral sailing-charts of the Pacific Ocean from the work 
of the surveying expedition under Commander John Rod- 
pers. He also published eight volumes of sailing-direc- 
lions bearing upon the navigation of every ocean. 

The beneficial results of his labors are too numerous to 
be mentioned at length in a magazine article, but they 
were recognized by all civilized nations, and his writings 
still rank as text-hooks all over the globe. One very im- 
portant result of his researches was the discovery of the 
Janes of commerce for sailing-vessels on all the oceans, 
to the immense saving of time and labor and human life. 

I will only allude to the benefit of his researches in 
one of the multitude of ocean highways mapped out by 
him. I refer to the shortening of the old sailing-route 
from New York to San Francisco from an average of 180 
days, for all classes of ships, to an average of 130 days, a 
net saving of fifty days for each vessel. Think of the 
thousands of vessels that have since made the passage, 
and of the property, time, labor and life saved by that 
one result alone. 

The Earl of Harrowby, President of the British Associ- 
ation in 1854, estimated the annual saving to British com- 
merce by these new routes at £2,000,000, and another dis- 
jinguished member estimated that to the United States as 
over $5,000,000. * 

Maury remained in charge of the depot from 1844 to 
1861, when the shadow of approaching war called him to 


* See Inaugural Address of Earl of Harrowby, President of the 


British Association, Live: pool, 1854. Also, Jfunt’s Merchunt’s Maga- | 


zine, May Ist, 1854. 


i what he considered a higher plane of duty; and leaving 
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the growing honors that fell so thick upon him, he threw 
in his portion with his people, to bear with them, with 
undaunted courage, the pangs of failure and defeat. 

Although dismissed from the navy and no longer con- 
nected with the Hydrographic Office, he spent his de- 
clining years at Lexington, Va., completing the good 
work he had so nobly begun, and remaining to the last 
the sailor’s benefactor and friend. 

J. M. Gilliss, then a Commander, was appointed to fill 
the vacancy occasioned by Maury’s joining the Confeder- 
acy. During the stirring times of war that followed, the 
depot became more of a navigation store than a bureau 
in quest of scientific information ; for, while its labors 
were multiplied by the enormous and sudden growth of 
the navy, the number of efficient officers who could be 
spared so far from the smoke of battle was as largely de- 
creased. 

Still the depot met the emergency; and during thle 
four years of conflict, it kept the navy, consisting of 
nearly 600 cruising-vessels, well supplied with navigation 
stores of every description. 

The depot kept up the routine astronomical and mete- 
orological observations, and published a few minor charts, 
but the great bulk of its energy was necessarily devoted 
to the imperative calls of war. 

In 1862 the fitness of things suggested the transfer of 
the Depot and Observatory to the Bureau of Navigation, 
under the direction of which the two offshoots, the Hy- 
drographic Office and the Naval Observatory, have since 
remained. 

The two distinct functions of the Depot and Observa- 
tory would naturally lead to their ultimate separation ; 
and, in 1866, this separation came. On June 2st of that 
year Congress passed an act establishing ‘‘a Hydro- 
graphic Office for the improvement of the means for navi- 
gating safely and economically the vessels of the navy and 
mercantile marine.” 

Commander T. §. Fillebrown was the first head of the 
Ilydrographic Office, taking charge August Ist, 1866. 
Associated with him were five naval officers and eight 
civilian employés, This was a modest little force to start 
with ; but in the succeeding twenty years the duties of 
the office had so enlarged as to require the services of 
twenty-three officers and eighty civilians, exclusive of 
the contract work and printing done outside of the office. 

The frequent change of chiefs during the next few 
years prevented the adoption of any uniform plan in the 
affairs of the office; and as the force was by no means 
equal to covering all the ground at once, and each chief 
had views of his own as to what was of greatest import- 
ance, a change of commanders generally necessitated a 
vexatious change of plans, greatly to the detriment of the 
service. 

From 1866 to 1871 little was done beyond the routine 
work of the office, the publishing and correcting of 
charts, the publishing of a few sailing-directions, and of 
a few works on maritime subjects, together with several 
original works of no great value. As an important ad- 
junct for the benefit of navigators, agents were appointed 
in New York, Boston, New Orleans and San Francisco 
for the sale of the Hydrographic Office publications. 

In 1871, the office was reorganized. The chief was 
called ‘‘The Hydrographer to the Bureau of Naviga- 
tion,” and the office itself was divided into five depart- 
ments—Archives, Charts, Meteorology, Drafting and En- 
graving, and Instruments. 

With increased appropriations and a larger force, the 
office now did good work in every department ; but still 
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the funds supplied were far from sufficient, and its labors 
necessarily covered but a narrow ground. As an illus- 
tration, I quote from the Hydrographer’s letter to Sen- 
ator Hale, in June, 1872: 


“Tt is the object of this office to so progress, gradually sup- 
plying its own publications to our marine, that we may finally bo 
independent of foreign supply, and may cease to pay for the sup- 
port of foreign offices and foreign labor. 

‘* From the facilities thus far afforded to this office, its issues of 
eharts and books cover but a small portion of the navigable globe. 
At the present moment the office is able only to furnish to com- 
merce 311 charts of different seas. 


for to fill the demands of navigators.” 


Maury’s plan of inducing the co-operation of the 
merchant service in the collection of marine data ‘‘lapsed 
into innocuous desuetude” when he left the office; but 
in 18783 efforts were made to revive the system for the 
purpose of preparing a new edition of his charts. 

About this time a new method of determining longi- 
tude by the electric telegraph was invented ; and the 
longitudes of many points in the West Indies, Central 
America, the East Indies and South America were deter- 
mined with absolute accuracy. This, like the telegraph 
that rendered it possible, was an American invention, 
and is the most perfect method of finding longitudes now 
known. Thé success of this system led the Hydro- 
grapher to establish an additional department—that of 
Longitudes. 

Meantime our naval vessels were making surveys, tak- 
ing deep-sea soundings, and sending in hydrographic in- 
formation from all over the world ; and with the prepa- 
ration of the new meteorological charts and the working 
up of other data daily pouring in upon it, the office found 
itself sorely pressed for men, room and money. Appeal 
after appeal was made to Congress for more funds to suc- 
cessfully carry on the work, but in vain. Outside of the 
office $50,000 had been voted in one year for surveys, 
but this was not repeated, and our knowledge of the seas 
and their dangers had to be gleaned from abroad or by 
the labors of the officers of our navy. As an instance, in 
1881 important surveys were made by our naval vessels 
on the coast of Mexico and in the Gulf of California, in 
Alaska, in China and Japan, among the Pacific islands, 
in the Straits of Magellan, on both shores of Central 
America, off Newfoundland and in the West Indies. 

As there was no money available to publish these re- 
ports, and as it was for the benefit of all sea-faring men 
that they should be immediately known, many of our 
American discoveries were sent abroad by the office, and 
were first made known to the world through the medium 
of foreign hydrographic offices. 

Similar surveys were repeated year after year, and with 
a corresponding accumulation of valuable information in 
the other departments, the burden laid upon the office 
was, for the time being, greater than it could bear. In 
spite of this press of work many important publications 
were issued, some original, others translated or revised. 
These bore on a variety of subjects—sailing-directions, 
hurricanes, dangers to navigation, etc., all of use or in- 
terest to sea-faring men. There was, too, a growing de- 
uiand for the publications of tie office through its agents 
at the sea-ports and elsewhere. 

In 1883, Commander J. R. Bartlett was appointed Hy- 
drographer. Under him the affairs of the office took a 
fresh impetus. Possessing either a deep insight or wise 
eounselors, or both, he soon grasped the important pos- 
sibilities of the office, and lent all his powers to its ad- 
vancement. Commander Bartlett was fortunate in hav- 
ing throughout his administration the services of two 


The number issued by the | 
British Hydrographie Office is abot 3,000, all of which are called | 
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invaluable coadjutors. He had the friendly supervision 
and support of Commodore John G. Walker, Chief of the 
Bureau of Navigation, a man of vast executive ability, 
and keenly alive to everything looking toward the ad- 
vancement of the efficiency and utility of the naval serv- 
ice ; and in his own secretary and confidential adviser, 
Lieutenant George L. Dyer, he found a talented and 
ready assistant in maturing and executing his plans. 

One of ‘the first steps of his administration was the 
establishment of branch offices in three of our principal 
sea- ports — New York, Boston and Philadelphia. These 
proved so valuable to the merchant marine, that the next 
year, at the request of owners, agents, underwriters, and 
| others interested, three more of these offices were founded 
—in Baltimore, New Orleans and San Francisco; and 
still two more have been added recently, in Norfolk, Va., 
and Portland, Ore. 

The establishment of these branch offices was a mas- 
ter-stroke. They formed the connecting-link between 
the merchant seamen and the main office, and soon 
proved to be of the highest benefit to both. Each of 
these offices is in charge of a naval officer, with a corps 
of assistants, whose duty it is to visit every vessel arriv- 
ing at the port, and to gather all information possible of 
such matters likely to prove useful or interesting to sea- 
faring men. These data are sent on to the main office in 
Washington, where they are tabulated and digested, and 
such results as are valuable are then forwarded to all the 
branch offices, for distribution amongst the vessels in 
their own or neighboring ports. 

The subjects generally investigated are: Winds, cur- 
rents, waves, management of vessels in storms, use of 
oil on the water, icebergs, floating wrecks or timbers, 
stranded vessels and other dangers to navigation, buoys 
adrift, water-spouts, fogs, barometer and thermometer re- 
ports—in fact, anything of special maritime or scientific 
interest. 

As an additional incentive to the giving of information, 
merchant - captains are gratuitously supplied with chro- 
nometer and barometer comparisons, notices to mariners, 
pilot charts, and many of the other office publications, 
blank journals and forms for meteorological reports, and 
all the latest maritime information, and any other that 
lies within the attainment of the officer in charge. The 
latest editions and corrections of standard charts are kept 
| up to date at all these offices, and time-balls were estab- 
| lished where none were already provided by the local 
authorities, for the easy rating of chronometers. Stren- 
uous efforts are also being made to obtain a sufficient ap- 
propriation to be able to present to observers charts, 
sailing-directions, and the reliable instruments necessary 
to successfully make their observations. 

A brief summary of the work of the branch offices, 
from the Hydrographer’s report for 1888, includes : 


Vessels visited. ...........0.02....002000- Ne DoE RA EEL OTe 13,713 
Barometers and thermometers compared and adjusted.... 7,781 
Charts corrected for captains...............-062-22 208 eee 4,181 
Chronometers compared and rated..... ....... 6.60. ..00- 719 
Pilot Charts distributed.......0 000.00... 0c cece cece eee . $2,567 
Supplements to Pilot Chart distributed.................... 43,719 
Notices to mariners distributed................ .2...0-005- 420 171 
Beacon and buoy lists distributed.... ..................... 11,760 
Information furnished to different individuals............- 131,211 
Reports forwarded on storms at sea, trade-wind limits, 

fog, ice, wrecks, water-spouts, buoys adrift, use of 

oil at sea, electric storms, unknown rocks and shoals, 

meteorological journals issued, pamphlets on the use 

of oil, ete., distributed, and general information on 

matters of interest to navigation.................... 24,290 


The establishment of these branch offices rendered pos- 
sible another important step which has proved to be of 
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in:alculable benefit to the maritime community ; I refer | 
to the preparation an. issue cf the ‘‘ Monthly Pilot Chart 
of the North Atlantic Occan,” and of the Weekly Supple- 
ment thereto. Lest I be considered blinded by partisan 
prejudice, I will draw my description of the American 
Pilot Chart and its utility from an English source. 


‘* AMERICAN PILOT CHARTS OF THE NORTH ATLANTIC. 


“Maury, the American meteorologist, indicated a route for 
vessels bound from America to the West Indies, which was 
adopted; and, although more miles had to be sailed over, the 
winds were stronger, more favorable, and freer from calms. The 
time occupied on the passage was curtailed, and many thousands 
of dollars saved to America owing to Maury’s accurate apprecia- 
tion of possibilities. America’s Hydrographic Office is following 
in the footsteps of Maury, and successfully sustains the role of 
philosopher, guide and friend to ship-masters of all nations, in 
strict accordance with the maxim, ‘The seas but join the nations 
they divide.’ Pilot Charts of the North Atlantic Ocean are pub- 
lished every month by that department of the United States Navy. 
They arc a most happy conception, and worthy of all praise. . . . 

‘*An examination of the American Pilot Charts before us shows 
they present graphically any information likely to prove useful to 
mariners. The drift of currents; prevailing winds for the current 
month and limit of the trades * tracks of cyclones experienced dur- 
ing the preceding month; positions of the last month’s icebergs, 
field-ice and fog, and also the probable limit of ice and fog for the 
present month; drift of derelicts and their present position, and 
the prevalence of whales and water-spouts, are all clearly defined. 
Thery are also the best routes between Europe and America for 
both sailing-ships and steamers, and routes for sailers betweca 
both cortinents and the equator. . . Cop‘ous notes are printed on 
the margin; and land areas. Every wreck along tho Atlantic sea- 
board is localized in plain words, A storm-card is delineated for 
the Northern Hemisphere, with appropriate directions for handling 
ships in cyclones according to the now indraught theory. The uso 
ef oil in stilling troubled waters is strongly insisted on, and all 
information forwarded by captains rezarding this principle is 
printed. . . . In short, a review of all the phenomena of the month 
just past aro given, so that the seaman is put in possession of all 
the latest information in the handiest form. . . . The action of the 
American authorities toward the shipping frequenting her ports is 
most commendable in this respect. No expense is too great, no 
labor too arduous, to insure the safety of the rich argosies that 
eross the Atlantic filled with costly merchandise, or carrying eager 
hearts to seek their fortunes in all parts of tho Union, from Now 
York to the cities of the Pacific Slope.”— Liverpool Journal of Com- 
merce, 


The Pilot Chart is rapidly growing in popularity, and 
the monthly cdition has already reached 5,009 copies. It 


is proposed in the near future to extend this publication 
so as to cover every ocean frequented by American vessels. 

The Weekly Supplement is merely a printed list of the 
new dangers to navigation reported during the preceding 
week. From time to time special supplements to tho 
monthly chart are prepared to show such results as would 
lead to confusion if printed on the same sheet with all the 
other data. 

One of the many practical results recently obtained by 
the Hydrographic Office and its branches, is the thorough 
testing of the efficacy of oil in breaking the force of heavy 
seas. To Lieutenant Dyer is due the credit of suggest- 
ing and prosecuting a systematic study of this subject, 
and of forcing it upon the attention of seamen by printed 
notices urging its use, and by collecting and publishing 
reports of its effects when used. The oil dripping on the 
water spreads out with inconceivable rapidity, forming 
an exceedingly thin film upon which the fiercest wind 
can take no hold, and the ragged waves become at once 
smooth rollers which pass harmlessly by the ship. A 
few gallons a day, properly applied, are sufficient to pro- 
tect a vessel in the heaviest gale. 

Although in no case has it failed, when applied as di- 
rected, many seamen are still prejudiced against its use, 
in spite of the overwhelming testimony in its favor. 

Great attention, too, has been paid to the movements 
of floating ice, so as to warn vessels of this great danger, 
and routes are laid down lying just beyond the region 
where it is likely to be encountered. Icebergs have been 
reported off the Banks of Newfoundland rising more than 
200 feet out of water, with a probable depth below of 
1,000 feet or more; while a huge mass of floating ice 
60 miles long, 40 miles wide, and rising fully 300 feet 
above the sea, was reported uff Capo Horn by twenty-one 
vessels, during a period of five months. The length of 
time such enormous masses of ice require to slowly melt 
away is left to the reader’s imagination. 

The subject of hurricanes is receiving patient and per- 
severing attention. Vessels are warned by the Hydro- 
graphic Office and Signal Service of their approach, and 
the rules to avoid their most dangerous regions are 


‘ reprinted on every pilot chart, and in many other pub- 
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lications of the office. During the hurricane season of 
1888, the Chief of the Division of Meteorology of the Hy- 
crographic Office was dispatched to the West Indies, to 
watch from the Havana Observatory over that cave of the 
winds whence all our heaviest storms burst forth, and to 
glean whatever fresh information was possible. 

A systematic study of fogs has disclosed that they are 
local in their nature, and mostly confined to certain 
areas, which can ordinarily be avoided by slight détours. 

The study of currents is also being carried on with 
diligence, and the paths of derelicts and wreckage are 
carefully noted. Last year five hundred and sixteen 
derelict vessels and wrecks were plotted on the Pilot 
Chart in their latest reported positions. 


Few people are aware of the length of time that some 
:bandoned vessels drift, like uneasy spirits, over the sur- 
face of the ocean, or the irregular paths many of them 
pursue. To give a notable instance : the schooner Twenty- 
one Friends was abandoned 160 miles east of the Capes 
of the Chesapeake ; and, after drifting over a very irreg- 
ular course for six months and ten days, she was identi- 
fied in the Bay of Biscay. The distance traversed was 
3,526 miles. She had been reported to the office by 
thirty-five different vessels, and was undoubtedly seen by 
many more. To each of these vessels she was a source of 
danger. The position and probable drift of all such 
floating wrecks are published in the Monthly Pilot Chart, 
to the great relief of seamen. 


The length of time that wreckage and drift-wood flor t 
can be imagined from the fact that many Arctic shores 
are strewn with drift-wood from tropical lands. On one 
occasion, while gathering materials for a camp-fire on 
the frozen shores of Spitzbergen, the writer found a piece 
of cypress picket, such as he has seen used nowhere bui 
in our own far Southern States. That fragment of wood 
was to him like a letter from home—he fancied he saw it 
floating quietly down the muddy Mississippi, past the 
old house that his childhood loved so well, down into 
the clear blue of the Gulf: of Mexico, where it danced in 
the laughing waves ; it passed the coral Keys of Florida; 
and then on the broad bosom of that gigantic ‘river in 
the ocean,” the Gulf Stream, it was carried to its bleak 
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resting - place beneath the ice-bound cliffs of 
Spitzbergen. And when he saw it crackling in 
the flames, it seemed, and was, a sheaf of sun- 
shine gleaned from his own warm clime. 

Tor the benefit of our whaling-fleet, all re- 
ports of whales are compiled and published. 


= A complete record is also kept of all deep-sea 


soundings, whether by our own or foreign vessels, 
and each year brings us fresh knowledge about 
the formation, and the fauna and flora, of the 
great plains and mountain ranges which con- 
stitute the bottom of the ocean. 

The work of engraving and printing charts hae 
kept pace with the other labors of the office. 
During the past year 21,659 charts were printed, 
and 12,114 were received from foreign offices. A 
force is kept constantly at work plotting corrections, 
obtained from every possible source, upon the finished 
charts. 

During the fishery troubles with Canada, a special 
“Fishery Limits” Chart was published, and issued to 
our fishermen in those waters. 

One-half million of ‘‘ Notices to Mariners” are issued 
yearly. New forms for observations at sea have been 
issued this year, and during the past six months, at the 
New York branch office alone, over 1,300 voluntary ob- 
servers have taken these blanks, and have promised to 
fill them out carefully, and forward promptly their re- 

orts. 

r One of the late important achievements of the office is 
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a simple and effective method of illustration and applica- 
tion of great-circle routes. It has long been known that 
the shortest distance between any two points on the globe 
s the great circle joining them, while the course usually 
followed is taken from a Mercator’s Chart, and is a round- 
about one; but, owing to the troublesome calculations, 
and other practical difficulties in the way of the shorter 
route, the longer, from its comparative simplicity, has 
always been preferred by the great majority of navi- 
gators. 

This objection has been overcome by the invention and 
preparation, in the Hydrographic Office, of what are 
known as Gnomonic Charts. On these, the real or-great- 
circle course between any two points is the straight line 
joining them, and this can be easily followed by any one 
familiar with even the merest outlines of practical navi- 
gation. These charts will probably be completed and 
issued during the present year for all the oceans. 

To illustrate the difference in favor of the new system, 
the great-circle route between San Francisco and Yoko- 
hama, a curved line on the old chart, is 4,472 knots ; 
while the better-known Mercator’s route, while it is a 
straight line and apparently the shorter distance, is 4,725 
knots. 

At his own request, Commander Bartlett was relieved 
June Ist, 1888 ; and Lieutenant George L. Dyer, who had 
oeen associated with him in all the important achieve- 
ments of his administration, naturally became his suc- 
cessor. With a thorough knowledge of all the details of 
the ofice, with marked ability, great ambition, and with 
the better portion of his life before hin, Lieutenant Dyer 
bids fair to lead the office upwards and onwards, and 
make it ever worthy of its noble aims. 

Thongh the studies of wind and current are of greater 
benefit to sailing- vessels, the other researches of the 
office are equally useful to steamers, and routes and dan- 
gers are laid down for all alike. While our carrying- 
trade has suffered in recent years, our tonnage is still 
second only to that of Great Britain, and is greater than 
that of any five other powers combined ; and as long 
as wo havo a ship or a citizen of the United States upon 
the ocean, so long will the utility of the Hydrographic 
Office be unquestioaed by all thinking men. 


LITERARY MEMORANDA. 


By the tideless sea at Cannes, an impressionable reader—an 
English literary lady, if we may hazard the conjecture challenged 
hy anonymity—fell asleep after reading Prosper Mérimée’s “ Let- 
tres & une Ineonnue.” Now we have, under the title of “An 
Author's Love” (Macmillan & Co.), the answers to those famous 
and fascinating epistles—the purported letters of the fair Incog- 
nila herself, This fictitious side (in English) of the correspond- 
ence, to be fully appreciated, should be read in connection with 
the original Letires; and it is deservedly high praise to the 
author of the former to say that the “answers” stand such a 
test admirably, having caught much of the spirit, as well as the 
form, of the great French writer. : 


Lez MERIWETHER, who, as special agent of the United States 
Labor Commission, traveled over Europe on fifty cents a day, and 
reported his observations in the entertaining and instructive book 
entitled ‘A Tramp Trip,’ has been investigating the condition of 
working-women in the principal large cities of our own country. 
In ‘The Tramp at Home” (Harper & Brothers), just published, 
he tells us, in a pleasant, anecdotal way, what he has seen, and 
the conelusions he has deduced therefrom. These latter finally 
resolve themselves into an advocacy of free-trade and a graduated 
land-tax as a remedy for conditions which many and varied prop- 
ositions thus far have failed to improve. 


“Tur Riversipe Lisrary ror Youna Preorie”’ (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.) is giving a series of handsome and valuable little 
books on the great subjects, of history, biography, mechanics, nat- 
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ural history, travel, adventure, ete., well illustrated, and written in 
clear, simple—not chiddese—English. ‘The War for Independ- 
ence,” by John Fiske, leads off tho series, and the other numbers 
already out are Horace E. Scudder's ‘George Washington,” Flor- 
ence A, Merriam’s “ Birds Through an Opera-glass,” and Mary FE. 
Bamford’s “‘ Up and Down the Brooks.” These ny serve as ex- 
amples to show how much better off are the youthful students of 
this generation than were their fathers. 


Mr. Lioyp Bryce, when he writes fiction, exhibts 2 noticeable 
predilection for materials of fact. In his remarkably interesting 
‘Romance of an Alter Ego” (Brentano’s) he tells the story ofa 
startling caso of mistaken identity, founded upon the circum- 
stances of a \awsuit said to have actually occurred in the City 
of Brooklyn. Clever incidental use is made of the most reeent 
experiments and discoveries in the “ hypnotism” of Dr, Charect 
and others. Mr. Bryee’s story is full of incident, and pulsates 
with “ contemporancous human interest.” 


ReEAvDErs of Robert Louis Stevenson have grown accustomed te 
finding a new phase of their author’s genius displayed in each 
successive work from his pen. “ The Wrong Box” (Seribners) 
will prove no exception, It is the literary frolic of the season, 
Half a dozen contrasted and highly animated characters, involved 
in a fantastic plot relating to a family contest over a tontine life- 
insurance prize, are wrought into an audacious yet exquisitely 
diverting extravaganza, from which, withal, a delicate literary 
charm is never absent. 


MARSHALL P. Wivper, who has been ealled the most original 
American humorist, has put some of his fun into a book, entitled 
“The People I've Smiled With” (Cassell & Co.). This is an im- 
provement upon the idea of the traveler who requested Mr, Wilder 
to ‘ bottle up” a few of his choice stories in an Edison phono- 
graph. The portraits in the book show its author to be—in stature, 
at least—the briefest of living wits. 


Mr. F. B. Gopparp, in his neat little book on “The Art of 
Selling” (The Baker & Taylor Company), sets forth the ethics of 
the sales-room, and of business generally, in a masterly way which 
must endear him to all dealers, clerks and commercial travelers. 
Shoppers and buyers, too, cannot fail to be entertained in thus 
learning the subtle seercts of the art which induccs them to 
purchase, 

Tue Rev. James 8. Stong, D.D., Rector of Grace Church, Phila- 
delphia, and author of ‘‘The Heart of Merrie England,” has pro- 
duced in his ‘‘ Readings in Church History ” (Porter & Coates) a 
series of thoughtful and instructive studies for churchmen and 
laymen alike, and which deserve to be specially recommended to 
the attention of the clergy. 


De Morar, the last of the Grand Masters of the Order of 
Templar Knights, is the striking central figure of the romance 
by Edmund Flagg (T. J'. Peterson & Brothers), to which his name 
gives the title. It is a thorough-going old-school tale of chivalry, 
for Templars and Masons in particular, and novel-readers in 
general. 

“ ANTOINETTE ” (J. B. Lippincott Company) is Georges Ohnet's 
“Grande Marniére ” in an English dress, for which a considerable 
number of appropriate illustrations have been provided. There is 
quite as much dramatic “ meat” in it as in tho same author's 
“ Forge-master,” so successful both as fiction and on the stage. 


WAGNERIAN opera-lovers, and students of poetry who are not 
Germans, will no doutt weleome Auber Forestier’s ‘‘ Echoes from 
Mist-land ” (S. C. Griggs & Co.), which reveals in English narra- 
tive the heroic myth-stories of the Nibelungen Lay, Germany’s na- 
tional epic. 

“ GREIFENSTEIN ” (Maemillan & Co.) is the latest novel (at this 
writing) by F. Marion Crawford, It is ia the best romantic vein cf 
the author of ‘Paul Patoff” and ‘Saricenesea,” and has the 
Swabian Black Forest for an appropriate background, 
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New York newspapers have Iately contained ono of the most 
important announcements in geography which have been made in 
some years. It relates to the recent exploration of the Lomami 
tributary of the Congo, This noble river empties into the Conga 
about 125 miles below Stanley Falls, and four years ago Grenfell 
ascended it, steaming almost due south for over 200 miles, passing 
scores of large native villages on the way. Tho exploration has 
now been earried a distance of 503 miles from the mouth of the 
river, which is found to be about 1-5 mile wide, from 12 to 18 feet 
deep, and from its upper course Nyangwe, the great Arab market 
of Central Africa, can be reached byan overland march of 60 miles, 
This means that when the Congo Railroad is built travelers from 
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OUR GOVERNMENT’S IRRIGATION 


PROBLEM. 


By Ricuarp J. Hinroy, 


‘*Oup Kine Cote,” who has been written of as a ‘thirsty 
old soul,” must acknowledge a superior in Mother Earth, 
whose bibulous necessities are among the most remarka- 
ble of the phenomena that belong to our venerable planet. 
Dropping metaphor and writing practically, it must be 
said that the earth would be a ‘“‘ wild and weary waste” 
but for the water that makes it fertile, clothes its rugged 
exterior with verdure, and causes the fecund soil to bear 
in joy the bread of life. As in so many other ways wherein 
art aids and almost supersedes nature, it is found that the 
artificial use of water is far more beneficial than the nat- 
ural downpour can possibly be—in the way, at least, of 
aiding the operations of agriculture. 

Trrigation—that is, the artificial application of water to 
the soil—is rapidly becoming a live issue in American 
agronomics, and bids fair also to occupy a considerable 
place in its future politics. If it be true that he is a gen- 
uine benefactor of the human race who makes two blades 
of grass grow where only one did before, what is to be 
said of those who cover the thirsty land with grass and 
grain where none existed? Our editorial and political 
sciolists are often heard mourning in doleful jeremiads 
over the rapid lessening of our public domain, and the 
consequent want of homesteads for the land - hungry pi- 
oneers. Now, as a matter of fact, putting aside the truth 
that there is still an abundance of unoccupied land east 
of the one hundredth meridian of west longitude, if only 
just laws prevailed in the matter of its distribution and 
use, there remains the stupendous fact that one-third of 
the country’s entire area (excluding Alaska) is still in an 
almost unsettled condition. From the one hundredth 
meridian west to the Pacific Ocean, a distance east and 
west of over 1,400 miles, and from the British American 
line in the north to very nearly Corpus Christi on the Gulf 
of Mexico in the south, a distance of at least 1,000 miles, 
there is a vast area in which less than 4,000,000 people 
are now living, and wherein at least 50,000,000 may yet 
find prosperous homes. It is verily a wonder-land. Be- 
ginning on the east with the great sweeps of the swell- 
ing plains, as they rise to the rugged roundness of the 
foot-hills region, while, towering into the bold outlines 
of the frontal range of the Rockies, it flows onward in 
stern and unyielding physical majesty, across the stu- 
pendous Continental Divide, into the Great Basin region 
to the centre and north, and rising to the tremendous 
cafion and plateau areas of the Colorado to the south, 
until it climbs the Sierra Nevadas, and overleaping their 
saw-toothed crests, passes down and through the Judean- 
like foot-hills region of California, into the great axial, 
trough-like valleys of that State, as far west as the Coast 
Range, whose serrated heights catch and break the moist- 
ure-laden trade-winds of the Pacific, causing them to ex- 
pend their fertilizing forces upon the lovely Coast valleys 
that nestle westward there among the redwoods. 

In this whole area, so stupendous in its physical feat- 
ures, so marvelous in beauty and grandeur of scenery, so 
rugged and strange in its economic and human aspects, 
the annual precipitation yanges from three and a half 
inches in the extreme south-west (at Yuma, Arizona) to 
about twenty inches on its eastern lines—along, that is, 
the great plains regions from Dakota to South-west Texas. 
The average annual amount of rain-fall distributed over 


the whole area will not be over thirteen inches, There 
are limited spots within the great lines indicated in which 
the rain-fall rises to twenty-four and twenty-seven inches 
per year. These favored localities, however, are the re- 
sult of some peculiarity of the embracing mountain lines 
by which air currents bearing ocean-moisture are enabled 
to pass the great barriers and expend themselves within 
the interior lines. 

For all practical purposes, then, one-third of Kansas, 
Nebraska and Texas, one-half of the twin Dakotas, the 
whole of Colorada, Wyoming, New Mexico, Utah, Ari- 
zona, Nevada, Montana and Idaho, with seven-tenths of 
California and about one-third each of Oregon and Wash- 
ington to the north-east of the Golden State, are without 
rain-fall sufficient for even one-half the ordinary necessi- 
ties of agriculture. Indeed, in its natural conditions, the 
pastoral use of the “dry area” is rendered in many por- 
tions quite dubious and uncertain by the want of water. 
Yet its annual precipitation is at various points larger 
than elsewhere in the United States. In the Rocky Mount- 
ains area, from the foot-hills to the eastern slopes of the 
Snowy Range, the snow-fall annually will average not less 
than fifteen feet —that is, fifteen cubic feet of solid or 
frozen rain. In the Sierra Nevadas the snow- fall will 
make annually a rain-fall along the highest ranges of 
from forty to seventy-five inches. If the rain-fall proper 
could be reinforced, then, by the snow-fall of the high 
altitudes, the annual amount of available moisture, if 
fairly distributed, would not be less than forty - five 
inches ; or, allowing one-third for evaporation, in any 
event, full thirty inches for agricultural and other hu- 
man uses. 

It needs but a very cursory review of the physical facts 
to perceive what a vast change would follow in the one- 
third of our national domain now commonly known aa 
the arid or dry area of the United States. Within the 
region so indicated will easily be found an arable area, 
amazingly fertile in constituent elements, large enough 
at least to make ten agricultural States, each of the area 
of Indiana. The entire area in which the annual rain- 
fall is not over one-half of that demanded by the needs 
of agriculture is at least 1,400,000 square miles, or 
896,000,000 acres, in extent. The area of Indiana is 
33,809 square miles, or 21,637,760 acres. Multiplying 
by ten, we should have an area of 338,090 square miles, 
and of 216,377,600 acres. Major Powell, Director of the 
Geological Survey, estimates the reclaimable area within 
the dry region as equal to eight States like Indiana, or a 
total of 173,099,880 acres. My estimate is larger, it will 
be seen. It is not essential to discuss why I make this 
larger estimate, as either set of figures are sufficient te 
illustrate the purpose aimed at in the preparation of this 
article. My area of ten States reclaimed will give 
2,163,776 one-hundred-acre homesteads ; Major Powell's 
will give 1,730,999. Allowing five persons to each farm, 
when settled, and we should have, under my estimate, 
a farm-population of 10,818,880; under Major Powell’s, 
of 8,654,985. This would necessitate a town and village 
population of workers and dwellers of at least one and 
one-half more, or a total in the larger reclamation of 
27,047,200, and in the other, of 21,637,462. It will be 
conceded that these figures of population, if the post- 
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ulates are accepted, are below what would then be the 
actual facts. But in the event of reclamation of either 
area by means of irrigation being achieved, it certainly 
would follow that a much larger population would find 
place. It is conceded that twenty acres of fertile land 
under irrigation is fully equal to one huadred cultivated 
acres watered in the natural way. But for the sake of 
certainty, let us double the irrigable farm, and say forty 
acres to each family of five persons, and we shall have 
under the two estimates of area given the following : 

In the first estimate of 216,377,600 arable acres there 
would be 5,409,440 homesteads with a farm-population 
of 27,047,200 ; and with town workers and dwellers, one 
of 67,618,000. 

Major Powell’s estimate of 173,099,880 reclaimable acres 
would give, in forty-acre lots, 4,327,497 homesteads, with 
a farm - population of 21,637,485, or a total with town- 
dwellers of 54,093,712. 

If there be any means, then, by which an area that un- 
der present conditions would barely support 10,000,000 
persons in comfort could be made to sustain in real ease 
and plenty a population of from 54,000,000 to 67,000,000, 
will it not pay, and pay well, to seek the utilization of 
those means as earnestly as possible? The question 
answers itself, and affirmatively. The means are availa- 
ble, provided the right steps are taken. All that is needed 
is to find the water wherewith to fructify the thirsty 
earth. The water, when found and stored, must be fitted 
with an adequate system of distribution, so that each of 
our forty-acre farms may obtain in security its equitable 
share of the fecund fluid. 

It is just this problem of water conservation and dis- 
tribution that the United States is now facing. Since 
1885-6, when Congress published a report of mine upon 
Irrigation in the United States, there has been a rapidly 
growing interest in this great economic question. Major 
Powell’s “‘ Arid Lands,” published in 1874, was the first 
significant work on the questions involved in dealing with 
our dry area. The Agricultural Department has, how- 
ever, published during the past thirty years several in- 
teresting reports, the most important of which, besides 
my own, were prepared in relation to the State of Cali- 
fornia by Professor Davidson, of the Coast Survey, and 
others. 

Two years since, on a resolution offered by Hon. Thomas 
H. Bowen, then a United States Senator from Colorado, 
$100,000 was appropriated to enable the United States 
Geological Survey to make a practical beginning in the 
work of selecting storage basins ; that is, catchment areas 
in which the drainage and precipitation of territory re- 
lated by stream and water-shed to reclaimable valley and 
mesa or table lands could, by the methods known to 
civil engineering, be retained and preserved, so that the 
same might be distributed over lands to be made arable 
through the irrigation thus organized. This first appro- 
priation was wisely expended in a complete topographical 
survey of the Jemez Valley or Basin, in New Mexico, un- 
der the supervision of that accomplished engineer and 
geologist, Captain Clarence E. Dutton, U.S.A. During 
the last session of the late Congress, a further appropria- 
tion of $250,000 was made to enable Director Powell to 
continue the work of the new Irrigation Survey. Besides 
this, the United States Senate appointed a special com- 
mittee, consisting of Senators Stewart, Plumb; Allison, 
Hiscock, Reagan, Gorman and Jones (of Arkansas), to 
investigate the whole subject and to visit the region to 
be reclaimed. Before this paper shall be published, the 
field work of that committee will be well under way. In 
erder to illustrate the importance and extent of their 
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work under review, let me give some. brief details of 
pending operations. 

A joint resolution of Congress was passed requiring the 
General Land Office to withdraw from settlement, until 
otherwise ordered, all areas of which the Geological Sur- 
vey gives formal notification that they have been selected 
as storage or hydrological basins. The object of this 
withdrawal is two-fold: First, to enable the survey work 
to proceed uninterruptedly by the operations of private 
companies or irrigators ; and, second, to prevent such 
storage sites being seized upon for speculative purposes, 
as would certainly be the case if left open to’settlement. 
Under the operations of this enactment, the General 
Land Office has, during the past few months, withdrawn 
from filing upon or occupancy the water surfaces and 
adjacent drainage basins of about 500 lakes, large and 
small, found within the great mountain-dorsal region of 
our continental country. It has also withdrawn from 
occupancy as public lands all the areas embracing the 
head-waters of the Mississippi, Missouri, Yellowstone, 
Columbia, Wind, Green, Platte, Rio Grande, Arkansas, 
Nebraska, Humboldt, Gila, Walker, Truckee, Carson, 
Kern, Kings, American, Bear, Sacramento and San Joa- 
quin Rivers, and of nearly all of their tributaries, large 
and small. Here and there this withdrawal may seem to 
work a partial though temporary hardship, but in view of 
the vaster and more beneficent consequences the policy 
embraces, such local happenings or possibilities are of no 
importance whatever. 

This withdrawal of storage sites is indeed the first ne- 
cessity. Without*it Congress will not be able to intelli- 
gently legislate, should it decide, as in every way is now 
most probable, to proceed systematically with the task of 
making the nation’s property—its public lands—avail- 
able and valuable. The necessity of this is emphatically 
pleaded for in Celifornia, where the opinion of engineers 
and irrigators, individual and corporative, has heretofore 
run the other way... The policy of that State was an- 
nounced by the State Engineer in charge in 1880 to be as 
follows: That ‘‘ the State should not construct irrigation 
works”; that ‘‘she should establish a business basis for 
irrigation enterprises”; that ‘‘the cost of irrigation 


| should be borne wholly by the lands to be irrigated in 


each instance.” It is affirmed, in a well-considered article 
published by the leading periodical of the Coast, that the 
policy thus presented has already been proven a failure. * 

Mr. Bonner says of the plan of making the people in- 
terested bear primarily the cost of irrigation works, that 
it ‘‘leads to the organization of small, inconsistent and 
incongruous systems, which interfere with each other, and 
which waste the water; and, secondly, the number of 
land-owners who hold an acreage large enough to warrant 
them in going to the expense of irrigation works is quite 
small.” Again, he declares that ‘‘it is evident that, to es- 
tablish a comprehensive system of irrigation to utilize the 
irrigable area now neglected, it would be necessary to 
oust the present owners of water sources, and to take pos- 
session of their dams, reservoirs and ditches, so as to com- 
bine them in an harmonious whole. That could only be 
done by the State or by the General Government, by the 
exercise of the power of eminent domain.” 

These are the words of the Overland writer, and not 
mine: Nor do they indicate the ideas or work of the 
Geological Survey, whose only busimess is now to exam- 
ine the dry area, and find therein the ehief sources of 
water supply, and the catchment areas wherem the same 


*"“ The Present Stage of the Irrigation Question.” John Bon- 
ner in Overland, June, 1889. 
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AN ALFALFA-FIELD IN NEVADA; BEING THE SAGE-BRUSH DESERT UNDER CULTIVATION. 


may be stored successfully, if Congress should further 
legislate to that end. There is an obvious distinction to 
be borne in mind between what the engineers, topogra- 
phical, civil and hydrological, employed therein under 
évw, may do, and what its able chief afd his capable as- 
sistants may suggest can be done, either as theory or 
practice. For example, Major Powell expresses the be- 
lief that the preservation of mountain forests is not an 
essential part of any extended scheme of water conserv- 
ation and storage. He does not act on this, however. 


He also theorizes ably in regard to the probable effect of | 


storage basins at 
the head of the 
Mississippi, u pon 
the matter of regu- 
lating the disas- 
trous inundations 
which belong to the 
history of the 
Lower Mississippi 
Basin. But Major 
Powell is not at- 
tempting, after all, 
to build bridges 
before coming to 
streams ; he is sim- 
ply surveying and 
mapping the hydro- 
logical basins that 
must be utilized if 
Congress decides to 
legislate further in 
the direction of ir- 
rigation as the only 
means of reclaim- 
ing our arid public 
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lands. To that end =e om 
all the season’s paginas 
work is directed. ae > 


The field work 
divides into three 
parts: First, the 
topographical sur- 


JAPANESE TREAD-MILL FOR RAISING WATER, WHICH IS AFTERWARD 
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vey proper. Without the maps, ctc., necessary to a full 
comprehension of the storage areas or regions, proper 
legislation cannot be intelligently had. This work is 
under the direction of Professor Thompson. The second 
division is that of civil engineering, and it is in the 
charge of Captain Dutton as chief engineer. There are 
in the field engineering parties, under the charge of 
Lyman Bridges, for Nevada and Utah ; of Arthur S. Foote, 
for the Snake Valley Basin in Idaho ; of Engineer Brodie, 
of Arizona, in charge of the Rio Grande Basin; and of 
another engineer, for Montana and Northern Dakota, 
while the two ex- 
State engineers 
who have already 
in California and 
Colorado gained a 
reputation for their 
irrigation work— 
William Hamilton 
Hall and E. S. Net- 
tleton—are respect- 
ively in charge as 
supervising en gi- 
neers, the _ first- 
named, of the en- 
tire Pacitic Coast 
region, and the 
second, of the 
frontal and _ foot- 
hills region of the 
Rockies. The third 
section of the work 
is confined to a 
smaller number of 
= persons, but it 

takes a leading 
z place for the tech- 
s nical skill and 
ability that is need- 
ed. This group may 
be considered as 
that of the hydro- 
logical engineers 
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proper. The gentlemen 
connected with this are en- 
gaged in carefully gauging 
and measuring the volume 
and velocity of the water 
in the several rivers and 
lakes that are being survey- 
ed, and in other important 
technical work connected 
with the subject. Major 
Anson Mill of the Tenth 
Cavalry, U.S. A., is one of 
the best-known engineers 
interested in irrigation, and 
he is attached to the Geo- 
logical Survey by order of 
the War Department, being 
placed in charge of this 
scientific werk at El Paso, 
and in connection with the 
international questions raised by the relations of Mexico 
to the Lower Rio Grande. 

Of the other work, conducted by the Senate Committee 
on Navigation, it is hardly proper for me to speak, as the 
work Iam doing under its order belongs to the report 
which it will, with the evidence gathered, submit to the 
Senate as the basis of such recommendations as it may 
determine to make. So much may, however, with pro- 
priety be said, that its report will embrace a comprehen- 
sive field of inquiry, with all possible evidence that could 
be gathered by direct observation, the verbal and the writ- 
ten testimony of experts and irrigators, and by such full 
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inquiry into the historical, . 
legal, scientific and econom- 
ic facts as it has been pos- 
sible to give. It may be 
fairly claimed, I believe, 
that the investigation work 
of the Senate Committee 
has been most thorough, 
and that the reports and 
testimony it will submit will 
embrace such a review of 
the whole subject of arid- 
land reclamation by means 
of irrigation as never before 
has been so succinctly and 
coherently gathered and 
stated. It will prove, in- 
deed, a proper basis for in- 
telligent discussion of, and 
legislation on, the whole 
series of problems involved. Perhaps the general im- 
portance of this irrigation work may be emphasized by a 
brief significant summary of its wider value in the world’s 
economy. Saying nothing of the historical fact that the 
agricultural interests and prosperity of all great nations 
and races, back to the mistiest moments of history’s 
dawn, have been dependent upon the management of the 
problem of water-distribution, let me indicate its present 
economic position. I present general, though not def- 
inite, estimates, but they are sufficiently accurate for my 
purpose, which is to show the extent of irrigation at this 
period. The countries largely dependent for food upon 
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PLANS FOR THE IRRIGATION SURVEY. 


irrigation may be tabulated as follows, though, of course, 
a considerable proportion of the irrigated areas mamed is 
applied to the cultivation of water (food) plants : 


IN ASIATIC COUNTRIES, 


Country. Population, | Est, Irrigation Area 


in Acres. 
+ 

India (1).........-. 200,000,000 30,000,000 
CHINA sis perc scien 382,000,000 60,000,000 (2) 
Japan...........ee 33,000,000 11,000,000 (3) 

Indo-China (4)..... 18,000,000 8,000,000 

Afghanistan, ete.(5) 7,000,000 1,000,000 

Porsia....... dévees 10,000,000 2,500,000 

Arabia .........-.. 11,000,000 3,000,000 

Russian Oentral 
Asia........... 6,000,000 500,000 
Independent Tur- 
eomania....... 500,000 100,000 
Turkey in Asia (6).. 17,000,000 | 3,500,000 
+ 
684,500,000 119,600,000 
IN AFRICA 

Egypt............. 7,000,000 6,300,000 

THIPOUs isas.ceseses 1,000,000 ; 50,000 

Algeria. 3,400,000 200,000 

Munlinss accesses 1,500,000 75,000 

Morocoo..........6 3,000,000 200,000 

Brit. South Africa... 2,000,000 100,000 

Orange Free State., 1,500,000 25,000 

19,400,000 | 6,950,000 


Nores.—{1). Under “ India ” is included the British Provinces, 
the Native States and Burmah. (2). The cultivated agricultural 
area of China is about 120,000,000 acres, Atleast one-half—probably 
more—is cultivated under some form of irrigation. (3), The culti- 
vated area of Japan is known, and it is all served by water, ap- 
plied artificially. (4). Under this is included Siam, Cochin-China, 
Anam, ete. 
(6.) This embraces Asia Minor, Syria and Mesopotamia, 


In Europe, the i:-igating countries are Italy, France 
and Spain, with some portions of Eur pean Turkey, Por- 
tugal, Greece, and elsewhere. The area of irrigation 
will not exceed 9,000,000 acres. The Australasian colo- 
nies now haye about 200,000 acres ‘‘under water”; and 
in Mexico, and other Spanish-American countries, there 
are 2,500,000 acres irrigated in all. The total, therefore, 
out of the United States, over 700,000,000 persons, and 
138,250,000 acres of land irrigated. 

The progress of irrigation within the United States is 
in one sense quite small; in another, it is a remarkable 
proof of our ability to improve upon the past. Our seven 
and # half millions of irrigated acres, or thereabouts, are 
but a smail portion of the world’s area so treated, but 
compared with Egypt and its Nile overflows, it is large 
indeed. Irrigation has been practiced in Spain for over 
ten centuries, yet we have nearly trebled its area within 
fifteen years. Here are close estimates : 


Culllornia: s552 0s waaese leases te 3,000,000 acres irrigated, 
GOOTERG 2S lied a loesS da nehw aes 2,250,000 * ¢ 
Wyoming Siirs.ccicse ica. s Setar sant 1,000,009 =» ie 
Wali. cys caress aces ialegars Speers hac 3 500,009) * rs 
RTZODD oie 595025 .580 vote cade es 200,009 : 
New Mexieo...... 300,000 ee 
NOVIOB sca serslcdseareenaeeseanieeue 75,000 * 
MOntaDa secs 3.2510.8s seas esne pare ees 50,000 
LORhO. hs wsccndercorleses Vande 358% 30,000 ‘. 
Eastern Oregon and Washington.... 50,000 
Western and South-western Texas,, 50,000 + 
Western Kansas and Nevada...... 60,000“ 
Estimated total........ 6.2.0... 7,555,000 


It is a moderate estimate to rate every acre of our irri- 
gated land as worth $20, which will make the present area 
worth $151,000,000. Its salable value will increase rap- 
idly. The entire reclaimable area of the United States, 
as indicated already in this paper, would not sell for more 
than fifty cents per acre, could it be placed under the 
hammer. With irrigation under entirely conceivable pos- 
sibilities, it can be made within twenty years worth at 
least twenty dollars per acre, or, at the estimated re- 
claimable area (Powell's) of about 174,000,000, a total 
value of $3,480,000,000. Certainly the total cost of such 
reclamation will not exceed $150,000,000, and probably 
not over one-half that sum. Nor will the increase of 
wealth, and man’s control, therefore, over his habitat, be 
confined to the agricultural values that will be brought 
into being. For every ten acres of land made arable by 
irrigation, at least fifty acres of pastoral area will also be 
made available. The hunt for the precious metals will 
also be greatly enlarged and rendered easier. The vast 
deposits of borax, sulphur, gypsum, etc., found in the 
Arid West, will all be utilized, and manufactories and 
work will arise on the spot. There are still more signifi- 
cant problems than these to arise in the course of our ir- 
rigation development. Great social, economic factors are 
involved in the questions embraced in the ownerships of 
water and soil, and history points conclusively to but one 
solution wherever land and water are so related through 
the necessity of irrigation. That solution is the public 


| ownership of the water, and common or community con- 
| trol of the distribution. 


PLANS FOR THE IRRIGATION SURVEY. 


In connection with the subject of irrigation, the follow- 


| ing extracts from the general instructions issued by Major 
(5). Under this is included Beloochistan and Cashmere. | 


Powell to Professor A. H. Thompson, chief topographer, 
Captain C. E. Dutton, chief engineer, and the hydro- 
graphers of the Irrigation Survey, detailing the methods 
to be followed in carrying on the work, will be found in- 
teresting and full of information. Professor Powell says: 
“In each hydrographic basin it is desired to attach these 
problems : What are the available sources of water sup- 
ply, and by what means maf the water be most fully 
utilized ? A hydrographic basin may mean the water- 
shed of a large stream or a small one—of a great river or 
of one of its tributaries. But whether it means a trunk 
stream or a branch of it—a question to be decided by the 
engineer—it is assumed that there is some form of devel- 
opment and construction of works which may be ad- 
judged to be the best that the engineer can devise. The 
engineers should take no account of works which are 
already constructed, neither should their judgment be 
swayed by any opinion on their part as to what works 
private enterprise and capital are likely to undertake in 
the next few years. They should rather address them- 
selves to the question already propounded : What is the 
best system ?—the one which will utilize the greatest 
amount of water and produce the greatest amount of 
irrigation. 

“Tt is not forgotten that as a practical matter irriga- 
tion development in each district starts with a small be- 
ginning, and with works proportional to that beginning, 
involving great waste of water and great cost of mainte- 
nance ; that it advances through successive stages by 
more costly works superseding the primitive ones. But 
of these the engincer should take no account. His proj- 
ect should embrace what is, in his judgment, the best 


* This area is not all cultivated, but the ditches are being made | 8YStem, irrespective of what is or actually may be con- 


to serve it. 


structed. At the same time his project should be a prac- 
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tical one, involving no extravagance of engineering, nor 
transcending the possibilities of attainment, and mainte- 
nance after attainment. ; 

“The plans should have also a certain unity, and 
should contemplate a single system of works for each 
irrigation district. If both reservoirs and canals are re- 
quired, the reservoirs should be, if possible, projected as 
adjuncts of the canals. No doubt, it will happen some- 
times that the rivers alone are more than sufficient for 
the available land, as in some valleys of the northern- 
most States and Territories ; or that reservoirs alone are 
possible, as in parts of the southernmost Territories. 
Still, even in such cases, unity of plan should, so far as 
practicable, be kept in view. 

‘*Engineers should seek to devise plans to serve the 
greatest amount of irrigation with the least expense, and 
to minimize tho distributive works by which water is 
taken from canals and reservoirs and put upon the land, 
It is to be borne in mind that this survey is not primarily 
designed for the benefit of private parties or corporations 
who may contemplate the construction of works, though 
if they should incidentally derive benefit therefrom it 
would be a matter of congratulation. Its primary object 
is the information of the Congress, and of the State and 
Territorial Legislatures, and the guidance of future legis- 
lation with respect to the arid lands and the use of the 


natural waters. Hence, it is designed to spread upon | 


good maps, and set forth in printed reports and records, 
the facts as they exist, and the possibilities which may be 
hoped for in their entirety. 

‘‘The exigencies of the service demand that the work 
ef the engineers shall be commenced at an early date, in 
order that the complete system of irrigation can be pro- 
jected, and the plans reported to Congress at its next 
session.” 

Tn the general instructions for hydrographers Professor 
Powell says : ‘‘The duties which devolve upon the hydro- 
graphers will be at once of a highly scientific and practi- 
eal character, and will consist in ascertaining, by syste- 
matic observations and measurements, the values of the 
numerous factors and qualities which must be known in 
order to fully carry out the purpose of the law, which 


requires an investigation of the extent to which the arid f 


lands can be redeemed by irrigation. 
tioned in the following order: 


They may be men- 


“1. Measurements of water supply. 

“2. Measurements of the loss of water by evaporation, 

“3. The investigation of the climatology of the arid region with 
reference to agriculture by irrigation, 

“4, Measurements of sediments transported by streams. 

“5. The duty of water. 

“6. Collection of general information, 


“1. The measurement of water supply will consist primarily | 


in the gauging of streams. 

“3. The study of the climatology of the West will be mainly the 
work of the central office, as the data upon which it depends are of 
regional extent, and most of them are collected by the Signal Sery- 
ice, whose records are accessiblo only in Washington, 


“4, The measurements of sediments transported is a subject | 


which must await future development. 
~“5, Care should be taken to ascertain the duty of water in all lo- 


ealities where irrigation is practiced whenever opportunity occurs, | 


“The following factors appear to be of prime im- 
portance : 

“1. Method of flowing lands, 

“2. Climate. 

“3. Character of soil and subsoil. 

“4, Kind of crop raised. 


‘‘ Reports are to be made monthly, embracing a full ac- 
eount of operations during the month.’? 


BUTTERFLIES. 
By W. C, F. 


BurrerFires are such familiar objects to all of us that 
the reader would probably smile were he asked if he 
knows what they are. Nevertheless, the general knowl- 
edge respecting these creatures is doubtless limited to a 
vague idea that they eat cabbages and turn into cater- 
pillars, or vice versa, and the majority of people who are 
unacquainted with entomology could, perhaps, tell us 


little beyond the fact that butterflies are pretty insects 
possessing wings covered with more or less gayly colored 
dust which can be easily rubbed off. If we study the life- 
history of the insect, however, and carefully note the 
ehanges whith take place throughout its development 
from the tiny egg to the gorgeous butterfly, we find that 
this history is one of transformations scarcely less won- 
derful than those recorded in any fairy tale. There is 
apparently such a vast difference between them, that it is 
difficult to conceive the possibility of the bright, active 
and fairy-like butterfly—the very type of life, gayety and 
thoughtless pleasure—ever having existed as a dull, slow 
crawling caterpillar, whose sole aim in life seemed to be 
centred in its endeavors to satisfy the cravings of an in- 
satiable appetite. What more striking metamorphosis 
than this alone could be desired as a foundation of fact 
from which to evolve the most romantic fairy legend ? 

Impossible as we may regard the story of “Beauty 
and the Beast ” when viewed in the scientific and prosaic 
light of to-day, we need only turn to the insect world, and 
we shall find ourselves in the realms of a fairy-land where, 
although there may be no unsightly beasts changing into 
handsome princes, we, at any rate, meet with transforma- 
tions which are quite as wonderful. 

No better example could be studied as a proof of this 
than one of those beautiful little creatures commonly 
known as butterflies. This name, by the way, is derived 
from the Saxon buttorfleoze, and they are supposed to have 
been so called because their first appearance is made at 
the beginning of the butter season. 

During its life a butterfly exists for a certain period in 
four distinct forms, each one of which is totally unlike 
any of the others. These four stages of its existence are 
the egg, the caterpillar, the chrysalis, and the perfect in- 
sect. 

Let us begin, then, with the egg, and watch the insect 
through the whole course of its life, until it ultimately 
attains that final shape in which it is prepared to disport 
itself in the Summer sunshine, gayly flitting hither and 
thither with airy grace—basking for a moment here, sip- 
ping a drop of honey here, then sailing in the breeze like 
some brightly colored flower which has. suddenly become 
imbued with life. Many of these tiny eggs present a 
curious and interesting appearance when viewed under 
| the microscope, resembling, as they do, minute, but ele- 
gantly shaped, baskets.. Guided by instinct, the but- 
terfly deposits them in such a position that they shall 
be preserved as far as possible from any dangers which 
might threaten their destruction, and at the same time in 
close proximity to the most suitable food for the young 
caterpillars, when, in due course, the latter emerge, and 
evince a readiness to eat their way through life in a de- 
termined and very business-like manner, their attentions 
being by no means confined to cabbages or to the vege- 
tables which we prize for our own table. As might nat- 
urally be expected, considering the prodigious quantity 
it eats, the caterpillar grows very rapidly ; in fact, it has 
been estimated that a month after leaving the egg its 
| weight has increased over ten thousand times, and during 
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MAKING THE DESERT BLOOM.— A FLUME IN SAN DIEGO CO., 
CALIFORNIA.— SEE PAGE 258. 


the first four weeks of its existence it consumes about 
forty thousand times its own weight of food. Several 
times during its life, however, its appetite fails, and there 
is a period of inactivity, during which the old skin comes 
off the catepillar’s body ; but this operation safely accom- 
plished, the appetite returns with renewed vigor, and the 
new skin is filled out until another molting is necessary. 
At length the caterpillar has attained its full size, and the 
craving for food ceases. Then duc preparation is made 
for the important change which is approaching. Some 
caterpillars remain upon the plants on which they have 
been feeding, but others seek a safer position for their 
metamorphosis. 

Having secured itself with a silken thread, the cater- 
pillar remains nearly motionless, gradually becoming 
shorter, and shriveling at each extremity, until at length 
the skin falls off, leaving the chrysalis exposed to view. 
Varying as they do in shape and in general appearance, 


BUTTERFLIES. 
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according to the particular species to which they be- 
long, there are nevertheless certain general points of 
resemblance common to the chrysalises of all kinds of 
butterflies. They remind us somewhat of the mummy- 
cases of the Egyptians ; in fact, they are almost as 
motionless, for, apart from wriggling their tails about 
when touched, they are incapable of movement. 

Although the interior of a chrysalis during its ear- 
lier stages appears to consist’ of nothing more than 
soft, structureless pulp, one can trace on the exterior 
all the chief parts of a butterfly, as though the latter 
were neatly packed in a close-fitting, semi-transparent 
covering. Thus, the head may be seen, with the eyes 
on either side, the antenne folded back, and the pro- 
boscis unfurled and extended down the front between 
the legs. At the sides, too, may be observed the 
wings—these, however, being very much smaller than 
they become after the butterfly has emerged. 

Gradually the pulpy stuff within the chrysalis as- 
sumes a definite form, until at length it has become a 
butterfly, which in duc course breaks from its prison 
and enters upon the final stage of its life. 

When just emerged, a butterfly looks but a sorry 
object, and as little adapted for flying as it was while 
in the caterpillar state. It possesses wings, it is true 
—not such as we are accustomed to see later on, 

but wings that are small, shriveled objects, out of all 
proportion to the body of the insect. They gradually 
unfold and deyelop, however, until in the course of an 
hour or two they have attained their proper size, and 


| then, for the first time, the little creature is able to leave 


the carth and soar aloft. 

_ We have said that a butterfly’s wings are covered with 
a colored dust, which can easily be rubbed off; but what 
appears to be dust consists in reality of the minute scales 
that cover the wings of these insects as feathers do those 
of birds ; and it is on account of these scales that butter- 
flies and moths have received the name of Lepidoptera, 
which means literally ‘‘scale- winged,” and is derived 
from the Greek words lepis, a scale, and plera, wings. 

If a piece of butterfly’s wing be examined under the 
microscope, the scales covering it will be seen to be ar- 
ranged symmetrically in rows, and overlapping, like the 
slates on the roof of a house. Most of the scales, too, 
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are very beautiful and interesting objects, many being 
striated and very prettily marked. Moreover, their shape 
is characterized by considerable diversity—some are round 
and fan-like; others, long and narrow—the latter gen- 
erally occurring near the edges of the wings. 

A butterfly’s wing has often been compared to a piece 
of mosaic work, but it is of infinitely finer texture than 
the latter. A square inch of a fine mosaic picture would 
probably contain less than a thousand pieces ; the same 
extent of a butterfly’s wing, however, has been estimated 
to contain upward of a hundred thousand scales, and on 
the wings of one moth Leewenhock counted nearly half 
a million scales. 


ON AN “OIL TUB.” 


“Om Tus,” it should be premised, is the name given 
by passengers to a steamer belonging to either of the two 
English West African lines. Life on an ‘oil tub” is 
about as different as the often-described life on an Ameri- 
can liner, or ona P. & O., as can well be imagined. Instead 
of a desire on the part of every one to perform the jour- 
ney in the shortest possible number of days, we have an 
entirely African disregard for the value of time, and a 
vessel rarely accomplishes a thousand miles in a week 


while she is off the African coast.| Instead of luxury, we 
have, too frequently, smells, and always coarse food badly 
served. But it is not until we come to the society that 
we fully appreciate the curiosities of life on an ‘oil tub.” 
The first thing we notice about the society is that thero 
is very little of it. There may be two, or perhaps three, 
second-class passengers, while the saloon accommodation 
is considered unusually crowded if there are thirty pas- 
sengers. 

Amongst these we note, firstly, the officials, military, 
naval or colonial, with, maybe, a wife or two among them; 
secondly, there are a few bound for or returning from a 
pleasure trip in Madeira or the Canaries ; and, lastly, we 
have the traders. But occasionally this assortment re- 
ceives additions ; it may be, for instance, that wo have a 
company of American missionaries—men, women and 
children—all bound for the banks of the Congo. Most of 
them are of a very different stamp to the well-educated 
Belgian Catholics or English Wesleyans who spread relig- 
ion on the Gold Coast; they arc mostly rough, uncouth 
people of the artisan class. But they have been provided 
with saloon passages, and so we have an opportunity cf 
studying their little peculiarities ; and in the tedium of a 
long sea-voyage some amount of amusement may be dc- 
rived from noting how an American blacksmith eats egps. 


A SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA FARM, WITH IRRIGATION CANALS, 
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THE NEW SAVONAROLA. 


The young fellow grips his egg firmly in his right hand, 
and with a knife clutched in his left, dives into the in- 
terior, and then dexterously conveys the nutriment to 
his mouth. It is a wonderful sight. 

But it is not all comedy in this mission party. There 
is a touch of pathos in the situation of a refined Quaker 
lady who has joined the mission, and who is now begin- 
ning to realize with what manner of people she is to be 
associated for years in the heart of a savage continent, 
and she has not very much hope to cheer her. An En- 
glish missionary starts on his first voyage firmly con- 
vinced that the average negro is quite as good as the ay- 
erage white man. Americans know the negro too well, 
and our Quakeress quite admits that probably not one in 
twenty of those who will profess to be converted will be 
soin anything but theory. Yet, even for the chance of 
one in twenty, she is condemning herself to exile amongst 
savages. 

Then, too, with what but feelings of pity can we regard 
these boys and girls who are being taken out to a climate 
which is for children almost certain death ? 

But that is too sad to think about, and we are glad to 
find a diversion in watching the progress of a little ro- 
mance that is going on quietly in our midst. Two of the 
missionaries, when they left New York, were engaged to 
be married at the first convenient opportunity. 
the voyage the lady was ill. Her lover negtected her, 
but she received from another member of the party those 
attentions which ought to have been rendered by her 
lover. The first result was a breaking-off of the engage- 
ment ; and now we watch the rapidly growing rapproche- 
ment of the lady and the second gentleman. Before we 
get to the Grand Canary we hear that they are engaged, 
and will be married at that island, where they leave us to 
wait a few days for the Congo ship. 

With them we lose nearly all the interest of the voyage, 
and nothing remains but to test the valor of a young 
warrior going out to join his West Indian regiment by 
telling him doleful stories of fever, cemeteries and sud- 
den death. This is, finally, too much even for his mar- 
tial soul, and he swears fiercely, and desires the ‘ Old 
Coaster” to ‘‘shut up.” 

Such, then, is the appearance of an outward voyage ; 
but a voyage homeward is a far more sdlemn affair. Not 
even a ship-load of missionaries could call forth a laugh 
from the haggard company who have barely escaped with 


their lives from that horrible ‘‘ Bight of Benin, where | 
The ship is a float- | 


few come out, though many go in.” 
ing hospital. The new hand who makes a visit to a 
homeward-bound ship anchored in the roads returns to 
shore a sadder and a wiser man. He has been accustomed 
_to scoff at the talk about the climate, but he believes now. 
He has seen a man dying on the deck, while his wife lay 
dying in the saloon ; other passengers down with fever, 
and others again have just recovered. 

It may be your fortune to share your cabin with a man 
going home inyalided. He is an agent; he has recently 
recovered from a dangerous illness—the third in fifteen 
months—and he has a medical certificate to the effect 


that he must go home or die, as a third attack will be | 
fatal. But friends have come to see him off, he is in high | 


spirits, and, notwithstanding his delicate health, he in- 
dulges in a heavy carouse in honor of the occasion. 
urally, he will be very ill for a day or two. Then it 
may be your turn to have a touch of fever, and your 
eabin-mate’s voice proceeds from the upper bunks. sev- 
mg: ‘1 say, 1 expect those fellows in the saloon are 
making bets as to which of us will be put over the side 
first.” However, after many portentous doses of quinine, 


But on | 


Nat- | 


| you get round, while your companion, who, as soon as he 
is able to get about, takes more whisky than is good for 
him, has a relapse, and you are removed from his cabin. 
The doctor talks gloomily, and for a day or two we quite 
expect that we shall have to assist at a funeral at sea. In 
the end, however, he pulls round, but immediately re- 
news his reckless habits, which, during his next term of 
residence on the coast, will perhaps prove fatal. 

For several days of the voyage you will probably hear 
of sundry passengers whom you never see. A French 
official, for instance, is going home from Porto Nuovo too 
ill to leave his cabin, and after a few days you will see at 
table a passenger who has hitherto been confined to his 
bed by rheumatism. He caught it on the Bonny, where 
he traded in palm-oil. His feet are terribly swollen, and 
he moves with crutches. 

By and by we pick up an official who is simply endan- 
gering his life by excessive drinking ; at last it comes to 
such a pass that the doctor and the captain have a con- 
sultation, with the result that, next time our friend calls 
to the steward, the only answer is, ‘‘ The doctor says you 
are not to have any more, sir.” This is not the only offi- 
cial on board who has succumbed to the temptation of a 
hot and enervating climate; here, for instance, is one 
going home in disgrace. He has been reported to the 
authorities in Downing Street, and is greatly afraid that 
he will be cashiered. Unfortunately, he seeks consola- 
tion in that which caused his trouble, and presents a 
deplorable spectacle in consequence. 

When you are tired of the society of inebriates, you 
may amuse yourself with monkeys. The forecastle is 
swarming with them—big monkeys and iittle monkeys ; 
dog-faced monkeys and other monkeys. They are the 
property of the sailors, who are taking them home to sell 
at Liverpool. Besides monkeys, there is a fine chimpanzee, 
but, like most other persons on board, he falls sick, and 
before we get home he dies. There, too, you find cage 
upon cage of love-birds and parrots; while the great at- 
traction is a tiger-cat as big as a small leopard. Some- 
times one of these beasts breaks loose, and there is a 
panic on board until the captiin succeeds in stopping the 
beast’s career with a bullet. 

Lastly, we take on a few passengers at the Canaries 
and Madeira ; and as they look upon the yellow, shrunken 
faces and the yellow eyeballs of the passengers from the 
south, they own that never until now did they realize 
what a climate is that of West Africa; and one of them 
sums up the situation by saying, ‘‘An oil tub is just a 
floating hospital, combined with a menagerie and a home 
for inebriates.” 
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THE NEW SAVONAROLA. 
By Rey. H. R. HAwets. 

THE most extraordinary accounts of the great preach- 
ing friar Padre Agostino da Montefeltro reach us from 
Rome. The expectations of Leo XIII, who summoned 
) him from Florence to preach in the ancient capital, have 
been surpassed. For forty days in last Lent he addressed 
every day from four to five thousand persons. The large 
Church of San Carlo, in the Corso, was thronged, crowds 
being unable to gain admission. It has been found neces- 
sary to give the monk a military guard. The people ac- 
company him in crowds to his hotel, and he is often com- 
pelled to show himself on the balcony before they will 
disperse. His sermons are interrupted with the sobs, 
the laughter. and even the eyplause. of the congregation. 
All the usuai conventionalities of the Church are laid 
| aside. The instant he appears in the pulpit murmurs of 
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*Eecolo! Eccolo!” (There he is! there he is!) run 
through the assembly, and at every pause, ‘Bene ! 
Bene!” or even ‘‘Bravo!” are distinctly audible. The 
father’s efforts to repress these outbursts have proved 
useless, and so he has given it up. The people are simply 
earried away by his elogquence—old and young, high and 
low. He is commonly called the New Savonarola. Let us 
hope he will not work out his legend. Who is this man ? 
All sorts of tales are abroad about him. He is a widower 
who, in despair at losing a beloved wife, took to the clois- 


ter. He is a Garibaldian who has exchanged the red ] 


shirt for the monk’s cowl. The truth, however, seems to 
be even more romantic. Some twenty years ago a young 
Italian of good birth became enamored of a beautiful girl, 
and the course of true love, as usual, not running smooth, 
in a fit of burning and headstrong passion, the impetuous 
Agostino cut the knot and ran away with his idol to 
Switzerland. The rash pair were rudely aroused from 
love’s young dream by the appearance of an altogether 
matter-of-fact personage, the brother of the young lady. 
He seems to have fallen on Agostino with his sword in 
the good old slashing style — but Agostino, it appears, 
eould also play the swordsman, and in the desperate 
encounter which followed the girl’s brother fell, pierced 
to the heart by the hand of her lover. 

What went with the young lady is not told ; but Agos- 
tino, overcome with horror and remorse, seems to have 
flod to a Franciscan monastery, and there sought pardon 
and expiation for his crime by twenty years of devotion, 
rigid seclusion and severe penance. His extraordinary 
qualities, the vigor of his intellect, his taste for learning, 
and above all, his eloquence, did not escape the notice of 
his superior. About four years ago he was ordered to 
preach at Bologna. After hig very first sermon he was 
hailed by the populace as a second Savonarola. 
to Florence last year, and was carried almost daily in a 
litter—for at the time he was very ill—into the Duomo. 
The whole of Florence was soon at his feet; the local 
journals employed numerous short-hand writers, and 
within a few hours of their delivery his sermons were 


hawked about the streets and devoured as greedily as | 


Luther’s tracts. What is the secret of this extraordinary 
success ? First, no doubt, we have to deal with that rare 
thing, a born orator—and an orator who is not only a 
poet, but a fine reasoner, and evidently a great reader— 
but, more than this, one little sentence points like a 
weather-cock to the chief source of his popularity with 
the masses, and we fear, also, to the rock upon which so 
many of Rome’s most gifted sons have split. 

“My friends,” he cried in the Duomo at Florence, 
“your great desire is to press onward — to advance in 


every sense of the word. Well, then, in the name of the | 


faith of our fathers, I say to you, ‘ Forward !'” Sooner 
or later this sort of thing will be met by the imbecile, 
but apparently inevitable, ‘‘non possumus” of Rome, 
which broke the heart of Lacordaire, cowed Passaglia, 
paralyzed the intellect of Montalembert, and wrecked 
poor Father Hyacinthe, soon after his magnificent con- 
ferences at Notre Dame. He feels that the old style is 
played out. There is hardly a trace of the old dogmatic, 
much less Roman Catholic, theology leftin his sermons— 
somehow or other the people don’t seem to miss it. His 
utterances are direct and glowing—defenses of the relig- 
ious instincts, expositions of human passiou in the light 
of the higher spiritual experiences of the raco as regener- 
ate in Christ, vignettes of real Kfo, flights of poetic decla- 
mation—in a word, grand, moral, philosophical and prac- 
tical orations, ordered with consummate art, and heated 
through and through with the electric fire of a noble 
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heart—that is what has won the people of Bologna, Pisa, 
Florence, Rome, and struck the narrow cardinals with 
fear and suspicion. Father Agostino is in the prime of 
life. He is now in fair health and in splendid oratorical 
form. His head is broad and finely formed ; his features 
are clear-cut, but strong ; his mouth is sweet, but firm. 
A smile, said to be irresistible in its geniality and tender- 
ness, is wont to play about his lips as he first surveys the 
eager, upturned faces of the vast congregations which 
flock to him. How long will it be before Rome stones 
this latest of her prophets? We shall see. 


MME. TUSSAUD. 


By MAry Titcomes, 


‘Br sure and see Mme. Tussaud’s Wax-works,” said a 
friend, laughingly, as we were about leaving Paris en 
route for London. ' 

We had supposed this exhibition scarcely worth special 
attention among the more important sights of London; 
but we remembered our friend’s suggestion, when we 
found ourselves, one afternoon, in the vicinity of the 
elegant building, bearing the name ‘‘ Tussaud.” 

Passing through the vestibule, we entered the first 
‘‘hall,” where the orchestra was discoursing music to an 
apparently large and attentive audience. When, however, 
the confusing impression of the first view was relieved, 
we perceived that we were somewhat mixed up among 
men and women of flesh and blood, and those of wax and 
wire ; and it was not always easy for us to tell ‘‘ which was 
which.” 

This wonderful collection, arranged in several large 
halls or salons, proved exceedingly interesting. The mar- 
velously life-like aspect of the figures—nearly four hun- 
dred in number—was a perpetual astonishment. Even 


| after we had become conscious, by some Judicrous mis- 


apprehensions, that care was needful to avoid mistakes, 
we found ourselves unconsciously regarding some waxen 
personage as a companion visitor ; or falling into the still 
more awkward error of treating a living person like a wax 
figure ! 

The arrangement into groups, the natural attitude and 
tasteful dress. of the figures, favored the delusion created 
by the life-like features. However, we started on our 
tour of inspection ‘‘forewarned and fore-armed ” against 
mistakes—as we believed. 

The first hall was filled chiefly with the old kings and 
queens of England, and distinguished men of early times. 
The second or grand salon presented an interesting assem- 
blage of notables of many countries and of many ranks. 
Near the entrance was the figure of a beautiful woman, 
Mme. de St. Amaranthe, represented as sleeping. It had 
gained the name of ‘‘the sleeping beauty.” Visitors gath- 


| ered about this curiously—for occasionally there was ob- 


served a tremor of the closed lids, and the ‘sleeping 
beauty ” half opened her eyes, to the intense surprise of 
the uninitiated. Near by stood a sturdy policeman, ap- 
parently to guard the ‘‘sleeping beauty ” from any injury 


| of meddlesome fingers. A lady beside us turned to him, 


and asked some question about the history of the person 
represented. The policeman gravely turned his head to 
the inqvirer, looked her in the face, and deliberately 
winked; a performance which gave the first intimation to 


| her—and to ourselves—that he was not the ‘ genuine 


article”! 

One plainly dressed little woman ia # greup near the 
centre of this room michi wot attract srecia: artenticn 
until it was known that 15 represented Mme. Tassaud. 
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MME. TUSSAUD. 


DEATH-MASK OF ROBESPIERRE, 


the founder of this exhibition, as she looked at the age 
of eighty. - 

Her history is remarkable. She was born at Berne, 
Switzerland, in 1760. Her father, Joseph Grosholtz, had 
distinguished himself in Germany for military services. 
But after his death, little Marie Grosholtz, at the age of 
six, was sent to Paris, and adopted by her uncle, M. Cur- 
tius, a successful artist of the time, whose talent had won 
the favor of Louis XVI. 

At that period, modeling in wax was much practiced, 
and M. Curtius excelled in this art, and his exhibition- 
rooms, filled with specimens of his skill, were frequented 
by the distinguished men of Paris. His niece soon de- 
veloped remarkable ability in the same accomplishment, 
and when very young, the task of taking casts of the 
heads of notable Frenchmen was confided to her. Nu- 
merous figures in the museum of M. Curtius were the 
handiwork of his niece. 


Marie Gresholtz became a very accomplished young | 


woman. 


Mme. Elizabeth, the sister of Louis XVI., being — 


herself desirous to learn modeling in wax, engaged the | 


young artist to live with her as companion and teacher. 
During her long residence at the Tuileries and at Ver- 
sailles, Marie became personally acquainted with the 
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unfortunate Marie Antoinette, and others of the royal 
family, as well as with many distinguished members of 
the French Court. 

Early in 1789, M. Curtius became anxious for his niece 
to return to his own home, and she reluctantly parted 
from her kind friend, the Princess Elizabeth. The men 
of learning, talent and taste who had, in times past, been 
accustomed to gather in her uncle’s hospitable house, 
had made a deep impression on the young girl’s mind, 
but when she returned from Versailles the political af- 
fairs of France were assuming a most serious aspect in- 
deed ; and Marie perceived that many of the visitors were 
wild, fanatic politicians, who advanced the most radical 
views, and thundered forth wholesale anathemas. 


THE GUILLOTINE. 


The horrors of the French Revolution soon followed. 
M. Curtius, though a royalist at heart, pursued a cau- 
tious, politic course, which he believed saved the lives of 
his family from violent death. His museum was fre- 
quented by the most radical revolutionists of the time ; 
for he and his niece were often required to take casts of 
the wretched victims of the guillotine, and these figures 
drew crowds to the exhibition-rooms. 

Marie was imprisoned with her uncle’s family for three 
months in La Force. Josephine, afterward Empress of 
Trance, but then Mme. Beauharnais, was confined there 
at the same time. Many of Marie’s dear friends were 
sacrificed during the Reign of Terror; but much of the 
time she seems to have continued her occupation of mod- 
cling. She was called upon to take a cast of Marat’s 
features after he was killed, and also of Charlotte Cor- 
day’s; of the Princess de Lamballe, whom she had known 
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at Versailles; of Fouquier and 
Robespierre —all after execu- 
tion ; as well as of many others 
who were the unfortunate vic- 
tims of this terrible struggle. 

It was not until after peace 
was restored that she was mar- 
ried ; and only for a brief time 
did she enjoy quiet home-life. 
Misfortunes came; and Mme. 
Tussaud, finding herself in des- 
titute circumstances, again turn- 
ed her artistic talent to good ac- 
eount, for the support of herself 
and family. Her skill was so 
well known that she'at once re- 
newed her former success in 
modeling. 

On one occasion she was sent 
for to go to the Tuileries to take 
a cast of Napoleon, when he was 
First Consul. She was request- 
ed ‘to be there at six in the morn- 
ing. Josephine greeted her 
most kindly, and was very social ; 
but Napoleon preserved his 
usual taciturnity. When Mme. 


Tussaud was about to put the plaster on his face, she 
begged him not to be alarmed, as it was perfectly harm- 
“‘ Alarmed !” he exclaimed ; 
alarmed if you were to surround my head with loaded 
Napoleon had consented to have the cast taken 


less. 
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in 1815) and Marat ; 


“T should not be 


i a SS 


solely to please the beautiful 
Josephine. 

In 1802, Mme. Tussaud obtain- 
ed a passport to England with 
much difficulty —it being then 
contrary to law for any artists to 
leave France. Her first collec- 
tion of wax figures, after having 
been successfully exhibited > in 
several cities, was lost by ship- 
wreck while on its way from Irc- 
land to London. But with un- 
daunted resolution she began o 
new collection, which she es- 
tablished permanently in Lon- 
don, where it is now justly re- 
garded as one of the ‘sights of 
the metropolis.” 

Among the many figures in 
the present collection, modeled 
from life by Mme. Tussaud’s 
own hand, are those of George 
IIL, Queen Caroline, Voltaire, 
the Duke of York, Walter Scott, 
Fouquier, Robespierre, Count 
de Lorge (a prisoner in the Bas- 
tile), Napoleon Bonaparte (taken 


also numerous others, whose pecu- 
liarities of form and features were gathered by careful 
study of portraits and written descriptions. 

The whole exhibition is a valuable aid to the study of 
history, and of the costumes of different periods, but is 


[onE OF DU MAURIER’S CARTOONS ON MME. TUSSAUD'S.] 


KINDLY MEANT. 


Scene—A dance at the Portman Rooms (late Mme. Tussaud’s). 


Ingenuous Masher (to Ancient Chaperons)—‘‘ Aw—I saY—AWFULLY DRAUGHTY HERE, DON’TCHERKNOW! Won’r you 
GO AND SIT IN THE ‘CHAMBER OF Horrors’ ?—THEY’VE GOT A STOVE, AND YOU’LL FEEL 80 MUCH MORE AT HOME 


THERE, DON’ TOHERENOW !” 
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specially interesting as a ravelation of the patient industry of the modeling. I act in precisely the same way in the 
and resolute energy of a talented woman, who endured | case of a criminal, simply making my calls at the Old 
the horrors of one of the most terrible revolutions the | Bailey, or some similar institution, instead of the House 
world has known. | of Commons. The cast is first made, a mold is taken, 
Mme. Tussaud died in London, April 15th, 1850, at the | the wax is poured into the same, and a hollow molding iz 
age of ninety, leaving her collection to her sons. Mr. | the result. 
Joseph Tussaud, the present modeler, recently gave a| ‘When once the wax head is considered satisfactory, 
journalistic visitor some very interesting information rel- | the next great difficulty to be met takes the form- of the 
ative to the famous establishment, which has recently | hair, eyebrows, eyelashes, and whatever other adornments 
moved into new and elegant quarters. of a like nature are required. Every hair must be placed 
‘‘Forty-five years ago,” he said, ‘‘ Mme. Tussaud had | in the head separately. Hairs must be specially selected 
removed her show from the ‘Green Man,’ at Blackheath, | —short, fine, and with points for eyelashes, and much the 
to a shed-like apartment, originally intended as a mess- | same for eyebrows; and, of course, great pains are re- 
room for the Guards, at 58 Baker Street. This she en- - quired in securing the actual color required for a partien- 
gaged by the week only. Business did not turn out well, , lar figure. 
and arrangements were made for a hasty visit to Brighton, | ‘‘The next process is the painting ; we have a secret 
when suddenly Mme. Malibran, the famous prima donna, | method in this department also. I should add that the 
died. Mme. Tussaud immediately modeled a figure of | entire figure is first made in clay in the nude. The whole 
the late popular favorite. The production turned out an | of the form excepting the head and hands is cast in a com- 
enormous success ; and the public all at once took it into | position of a more durable nature than wax. The dress- 
its head to come in one constant stream to view the coun- | ing of the figure completes the work. We frequently 
terfeit presentment of their deceased idol. The conse- | dress criminals in the actual clothes previously worn by 
quences of this unexpected turn of Fortune’s wheel were | them. We cannot always arrange this with the non-crim- 
a stoppage of forty-five years at that place, and the per- | inal class. Supposing we should require Mr. Gladstone 
manent location in London of Mme. Tussaud’s ‘ Wax- | as he now appears, with his ill-fitting overcoat, his cele- 


works Exhibition.’ brated hat, umbrella, etc., we should simply find out the 
‘* Respecting modeling, my modus operandi is simplicity | maker of each article and obtain a duplicate of the same. 
itself. I desire, say, a model of a statesman : I haunt the “The public is quick to recognize the fidelity of a por- 


precincts of the House of Commons, steal into the lobby, | trait. A jockey, expelled from the Jockey Club, used te 
and having found my prey, the rest is easy ; I make copi- | visit the exhibition very often for the sole purpose of 
ous notes—no sketches—simply jotting down every de- | venting his spleen against the image of his supposed 
tail of features, flesh tints, stature, dress, etc. ; then I ob- | enemy, the late Fred Archer, and he was more than once 
tain portraits and set to work, whenever practicable, | heard to remark that ‘it was so like, he would give any- 
revisiting my unsuspecting victim during the progress | thing to smash it.’” 


THE ORANGE-TREE. 


By DovuGLas W. SLADEN. 


Is THERE tree to match with thee, But it once was mine to see 
Flower-foisoned orange-tree, Maiden meet to match with thee, 
Gleaming with the snowy splendor With the pure heart in her bosom 
Of thy blossom-bells, which render Sweet as is thine open blossom, 
Such an incense offering With her mien and household ways 
As her priests might never bring Smooth as are thy leaves, her days 
In the shrines of ancient Hellas Well proportioned and fruit-laden 
To the altars of Queen Pallas ? As thy branches—a fair maiden. 
Is there tree to match with thee, Listen, too, O orange-tree, 
Orange-laden ggange-tree, She, whom I would match with thee 
With thy golden harvest cleaving For the graces to her given, 
The green shimmer of thy leaving, "Neath a soft blue Southern heaven 
Leaving such as Daphne took | As thou wast, was born to cheer 
When she fled the amorous look All men who should look on her; 
Of the Summer-god Apollo And like thee, God did not stint her 
In the famed Thessalian hollow ? With a fruitless, leafless Winter. 
Verily, O orange-tree, This is why, O orange-tree, 
There is none to match with thee, I would match this maid with thee. 
Leaved in chill and sultry weather, When her mind fruits not, it flowers, 
Hung with flowers and fruit together, And in sombre Winter hours, 
Well proportioned, smooth of bole, When to fruit or flower loath 
Doubly perfect as a whole, All things are, it teems with both, 
And with trunk, leaf, fruit and flower Shady, fragrant, nurture-giving 
Each most perfect of its hour, When they show scant signs of living. 
ALUMINUM. 


Tue death of F’. J. Seymour in Findlay, O., last month, is | he was the manager a large profit. The process was a 
a loss to the scientific world. Mr. Seymour diseovered a | profound secret and was known only to Mr. Seymour. 
method of manufacturing aluminum at a cost so much | As far as can be gathered by rumor, the clay was heated 
under the market value as to net the company of which | to 1,500°, and when thoroughly fused the aluminum was 
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separated from the baser materials by the addition of a 
chemical known only to the manager, and this final stage 
was accomplished with no one but himself in the room. 
His death was sudden, and he carries his secret to the 
grave with him, which is, indeed, regrettable, for the 
possibilities held out by this metal surpasses comprehen- 
sion. Three times lighter than steel, of greater tensile 
strength, and unsusceptible to rust, whose native silvery 
beauty no exposure can impair, the limit of its usefulness 
cannot be reached by the most distant leap of the imag- 
ination. 

At one time aluminum was more costly than gold. Now 
by successive steps its cost has been reduced to $2 a 
pound. Ultimately it can be manufactured at as small a 
cost as steel, if, indeed, not at a smaller figure. Iron is 
found only in certain places. Aluminum is everywhere 
present. It is the metallic base of clay, and the quantity 
is practically unlimited. The difficulty that stands in 
the way of its general adoption is the cost of producing 
it. When the new affinities have been discovered — 
and chemists and scientists are experimenting night and 
day—then we will enter upon a new age—the aluminum 
age. 

When this metallic millennium has been reached, we 
may have buildings of the same size as to-day, or perhaps 
larger, built entirely of aluminum, the front, sides, rear 
and roof composed of single castings. As this metal is as 
fire-proof as iron, and the size of the plates render them 
less liable to warp and curl by intense heat, the fire in- 
surance business will have a bad set-back. Such build- 
ings would never require painting or care, a wet sponge 
being all that would be necessary at any time to remove 
the dust from its silvery glistening surface. A revolution 
would be wrought in ship-building ; they would be three 
times lighter and just as strong, with, consequently, far 
greater buoyancy. For engines and machinery it is the 
most perfect metal yet discovered. With it the one great 
obstacle to practical aerial navigation will have been re- 
moved. Guns of greater size and of infinitely greater 
strength could be readily cast—the power and range of 
which it would be impossible to estimate. In fact, in 
nearly every branch of mechanics existing modes would 
be immediately revolutionized. 


WAR-DOGS. “ 
By A. S. 

Not content with making every available inhabitant of 
the Fatherland a soldier for at least a portion of his ca- 
reer, those under whose control are placed the military 
affairs of the German nation commenced some years ago 


a system of training members of the canine race for serv- | 


ice with the colors, and most valuable and willing auxil- 
iaries have these soldier-dogs shown themselves to be. 
The Russians and the French have been quick to seize 
upon the new departure. 


When Shakespeare spoke of ‘slipping the dogs of | 


war,” he could have had little idea that a lapse of three 
centuries or 60 would see a practical illustration of his 
words, and that one of the mightiest armies of the world 
would then have equipped itself with four-footed soldiers. 
The ‘‘havoe,” though, which the poet imagined the ani- 
mals of which he wrote capable of working, is not ever 
likely to become an accomplished fact. The ‘‘dogs of 
war” of to-day are not kept with a view to their proving 
personally destructive to the foe ; their part is rather to 
aid their human comrades by the exercise of senses which 
in them attain to a degree of perfection never found in 
man, or, perhaps, we ought to say, civilized man; for, 


according to Humboldt and later travelers, the Indians 
of Peru are able to distinguish in the middle of the night 
whether an approaching stranger is a European, Ameri- 
can Indian, or a negro ; while the natives of the Antilles 
are said to be able to deside by the sense of smell alone 
whether footsteps have been made by a negro or a 
white man. 

Be this as it may, it is to the delicacy of their powers 
of scent that dogs in great measure owe their inclusion 
amongst the defenders of their country. Practice has 
shown that a properly trained dog stationed with a sentry 
will discover the approach of any one advancing long be- 
fore the straining ears of his companion succeed in catch- 
ing the slightest sound; and a dog sent out with a re- 
connoitring party will, in the same way, make known 
the fact that there is something in front which deserves 
attention, while the soldiers, who are mainly dependent 
upon their powers of vision, are still in ignorance of the 
nearness of any disturbing element. Besides the services 
which military dogs may very well render as sentries and 
scouts, there is a wide field of usefulness for them as car- 
riers of dispatches between different divisions of an 
army, both on the march and in action, as bearers of 
ammunition, and as discoverers and succorers of the 
wounded, and watchers by the dead. Before proceeding 
to a fuller discussion of the subject, it will be well to note 
the brecd from which warrior-dogs have been most suc- 
cessfully recruited. We believe that these four - footed 
soldiers can claim members from among a goodly propor- 
tion of the various breeds into which their species is di- 
vided, but by far the most used and most valued are 
those which belong to the Spitz tribe, the members of 
which would scarcely have been suspected to possess the 
different requisite characteristics to any very marked de- 
gree. Most of the Spitz war-dogs are white, but, other 
things equal, gray ones are preferred, as being a great 
deal less conspicuous than their snowy brethren. It is 
said that these Spitz dogs have a peculiarity, which is 
one of the attributes for which the breed is noted in its 
native country, and that is, their deeply rooted dislike to 
confinement. So far does this go, that once they are 
chained, dependence cannot be placed upon them any 
longer. While they are left at liberty, no animals are 
more faithful and trustworthy, but restraint seems to 
have the effect of almost entirely eradicating their good 
qualities. 

One of the first lessons that is instilled into the minds 
of war-dogs is the absolute necessity for silence when on 
duty. In the natural course of events a dog would hail 
the approach of an enemy by an outbreak of furious bark- 
ing, but this, of course, would be the very last thing de- 
sirable in actual warfare. Dogs on sentry or scouting 
duty are taught to announce their discoveries by low 
growls; indeed, some of the more highly trained ones 
manage to make known the items of intelligence which 
they are able to give, merely by gestures, never uttering 
a sound while on duty. German regimental dogs are 
taught early in their military career to distinguish the 
particular uniforms against which they may one day have 
to serve. Men are dressed as French and Russian sol- 
diers, and in these characters make themselves as dis- 
agreeable as possible to the dogs, so as to insure their 
animosity against any one wearing those particular cos- 
tumes. Any one who has owned a dog which regarded 
postmen er policemen in tle light of enemies, as dogs 
often do, will appreeiate the effect that a distinctive cos- 
tume has upon members of the canine tribe. 

Sentry-dogs are particularly useful at night, when their 


| keen sense of smell enables them to discover the approack 
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of a foe as easily as they could in broad daylight. It is 
no easy matter to tzain dogs to act as successful bearers 
of dispatches. A great deal of patient work will be re- 
quired from those who attempt to teach them this duty. 
It is essential that they should be able to perform it by 
night as well as by day, and, according to some trainers, 
when once they have acquired the knack of finding their 
way between two given points in the dark, they perform 
their journeys much quicker under these circumstances 


than in daylight, presumably because they are then less | 
_ detecting the advances of the enemy. 


apt to have their attention diverted from the business in 
hand. 


A point of vital importance is the inculcation of the | 


necessity of avoiding strangers when bearing dispatches. 
As an instance of the perfection with which this lesson 
may be instilled, we will quote the case of a German sol- 
dier-dog who, if he meets any persons when carrying dis- 
patches with whom he is 
not acquainted, will con- 
ceal himself behind the 
nearest cover until they 
have passed, lying flat and 
motionless upon the 
ground if there is no cover 
near at hand, and resum- 
ing his course as soon as 
the coast is clear. Leath- 
er pouches in which let- 
ters may be placed are at- 
tached to the light iron 
collars which the war-dogs 
of the German Army wear. 
It is naturally of import- 
ance that the pouches 
shculd be provided with 
some kind of fastening 
whieh, while casy to loos- 
enand secure, is sufficient- 
ly reliable to insure the 
safety of the contents in 
the not improbable event 
of the bearer having to 
race violently for safety. 
The chief difficulty to be 
overcome in training dogs 
te carry supplies of am- 
munition for use upon 
the field of action is their 
natural disinclination to 
stand fire. Once their 
propensity to turn tail 
when the rifles begin to crack in every direction has been 
corrected, it is a comparatively easy matter to teach them 
to run up and down the line, stopping whenever a man 
bids them, and retiring now and again to the rear in 
order that the panniers which they carry may be replen- 
ished with fresh cartridges. 

The most interesting portion of the dog-drill is the 
education given them regarding the proper course to be 
pursued after an engagement. The training in this re- 
spect is carried out with the aid of men who pretend to 
be killed or wounded. The dogs are taught to accom- 
pany the search party, and ranging about, to return and 
intimate their discoveries of dcad or injured men, guid- 
ing the soldiers with them to those who require either 
care or a soldier’s burial. Every company in those divi- 
sions of the German Army in which soldier-dogs are to 
be found possesses either two or three, so the dogs of a 
rogiment are at least a couple of score in number. They 


‘* a FAIR MAIDEN.”— SEE POEM, ‘‘ THE ORANGE-TREE,” 
PAGE 270, 


are made a great deal of by the men, whose fondness for 
their pets and comrades in arms takes a practical turn 
that results in their being very well looked after, so far 
as the question—all-important to the dog-mind—of food 
is concerned. 

This idea of employing dogs in warfare is no new one, 
Tt is related that the soldiers of Rhodes never left the 


, camp on outpost duty without being accompanied by 


their trusty canine friends. Napoleon’s Italian Army in- 
cluded a dog, who more than once did good service in 
A dog named 
**Dellys” held the rank of corporal in the Second Regi- 
ment of the Zouaves of the French Army in Africa. His 
deeds to some extent contradict the statement made, at 
the commencement of this article, regarding the non-ag- 


_ gressivencss of military dogs. 


Before ‘‘Dellys” joined the regiment many sentries 
were lost, by Arabs crawl- 
ing up to them in the 
dark and stabbing them ; 
but the dog soon enabled 
the Zouaves to repay the 
enemy in their own coin, 
and this to such a tune 
that the practice of steal- 
ing upon sentries was 
quite abandoned by them. 
“‘Dellys” was taught to 
creep towards an Arab 
sentry with some bushes 
tied to his neck, stop- 
ping whenever the man 
looked in his direction, so 
that he appeared nothing 
more formidable than a 
shrub. In this manner 
he approached the unsus- 
pecting sentry until he 
was near enough to jump 
at his throat, and then 
it was all over with the 
Arab, for ‘‘ Dellys ” never 
relaxed his hold until 
life was extinct. 


A Secret Tarisman. — 
The Germans have a story 
which that home - loving 
people like to repeat. A 
father, when his daughter 


| became a bride, gave her a golden casket, with the in- 
| junction not to pass it into other hands, for it held a 


charm which, in her keeping, would be of inestimable 
value to her as the mistress of a house. Not only was 
she to have the entire care of it, but she was to take it 


| every morning to the cellar, the kitchen, the dining-room, 


the library, the parlor, the bedrooms, and to remain with 
it in each place for five minutes, looking carefully about. 
After a lapse of three years the father was to send the 
key, that the secret talisman might be revealed. The di- 
rections were followed ; the key was sent; the casket 
was opened. It was found to contain an old parchment, 
on which was written these words: ‘‘The eyes of the 
mistress are worth one hundred pair of servants’ hands.” 
The wise father knew that a practice of inspection fol- 
lowed faithfully for three’ years would become a habit 
and be self-perpetuating—that the golden casket and tho 
hidden charm would have accomplished their mission. 
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“T CREPT CAUTIOUSLY DOWN A SHARP RENT IN THE ROCK, AND REACHED AND CLUTCHED THE CHILD.” 


ONE. YEAR. 


By EtTtTraA W. PIERCE. 


Tue lights of Lynn and Swampscott blinked redly 
through the storm. Out on the brown Nahant cliffs the 
wind was blowing a gale, and the tide tearing through 
the great gashes in the rocks. Gusts of rain hurtled by 
the window. My husband’s hand moved on the lace 
counterpane—his dull eyes opened. 

“Don’t ery, Gladys,” he said, and feebly stroked my 
bowed head. ‘We have had six months of happiness 
together—not every one has as much—eh, Venn ?” looking 
up, in his old, bright, boyish way, to the man who leaned 
against the carved head of the bed. 

“Tt is a longer period of happiness than J have ever 
known !” Chesney Venn answered, bitterly. 

The night-lam> made strange shadows in the room. 


The carved oak furniture, the tall chimney-piece, whereon | 
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a clock in tortoise-shell and brass was ticking away the 
last moments of a precious life—even Chesney Venn’s 
blonde face—took grotesque form before my distracted 
eyes. I had never liked the man —my husband’s own 
familiar friend—and I was madly jealous. that Sydney 
should think of him now. 

“Put your face closer to mine, Gladys,” entreated my 
husband. ‘Poor little love! You do not know how to 
bear sorrow.” 

He drew my loose hair across his breast in great smoth- 
ering billows of darkness. 

‘‘T want you to make me a promise before I go, Gladys.” 

‘Oh, Sydney, how can you go?’ I wailed. ‘‘How can 
you leave me? I will promise anything—yes, anything — 
to please you! Is not your word my law ?” 
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His pale, boyish race remained preternaturally calm. 
He looked around the room, as through seeking some 
other person. 

**Has Colonel Thorpe come ?” he asked. 

‘“No, dear boy. The carriage went over to Lynn more 
than an hour ago. It is storming furiously outside— 
doubtless the train is delayed,” Venn answered. 

Sydney’s dying eyes came back to me. 

“T wish Thorpe was here,” he muttered. ‘* You must 
five him a message from me. Do not move, Gladys—let 
me look at you while I may. You have promised to do 


the thing I wished, you know. It is this—forget me! You | 


are but eighteen—it is easy to forget at that age—and one 
year from this night you must marry again !” 

I eould not speak—I could only stare in horrified 
amazement ; and on the other side of the bed Chesney 
Venn’s eyes were shining balefully down upon us both. 

‘‘ Before I married you, Gladys,” Sydney went on, his 
voice growing weaker with each word, ‘“‘I learned by 
accident that another—and a far better man, God knows 
—loved you more than I did. For months, perhaps years, 
he has suffered like a hero, and made no sign.” He drew 
a sealed letter from beneath his pillow. ‘‘ You will find 
his name written here, pet. After my burial, read it. I 
charge you, with my last breath, to marry that man with- 
out any unnecessary delay. We both owe him recom- 
pense for the wrong I did in taking youfrom him. He 
will make you happy—far happier than I have made you, 
poor little girl! 
my love is like myself——” 

Was I dreaming, or did I actually hear Venn, on the 
other side of the bed, mutter : 

“True, by heaven !” 

My husband suddenly threw his arms around me. 

“‘T give you up to him!” he gasped. ‘Say that you 
forgive me for snatching you from the man who should 
haye been your husband. A year, mind !—forget me in a 
year! You have promised ¥ 

He thrust the letter into my hand. 

It remained flattened betwixt our two clasping palms. 
“T have never loved you half enough, Gladys. Why 
doesn’t Thorpe come ? Tell him—I am sorry, pet—in a 
year—in a year—marry the other 

“ Sydney !” I moaned —‘‘ oh, Sydney, how can you ask 
this thing of me ?” 

But his head, with its bright curls, had fallen back on 
the pillow. The doctor, the nurse and Chesney Venn 
all rushed to my aid. 

“For God’s sake don’t prolong this agony, Gladys,” 
cried Venn, hoarsely. ‘‘It kills me to look at you!” 

I saw the physician feel for the pulse that had ceased 
to beat—saw him lay Sydney’s hand solemnly down on 
the lace counterpane. I understood the significance of 
the action, and with a shriek I fell, widowed and uncon- 
scious, across my husband’s body. I awoke in another 
room. Through tattered clouds the pink dawn was 
breaking ; white sails of coasters flecked the vast green 
sea. A dark man, of soldierly bearing, with the scar of 


I am but a weak, shallow fellow, and | 


an old sabre-cut across his forehead, stood at the foot of | 


the sofa on which I lay. I watched him through half- 
closed lids before I spoke. He had a stately, distingué 
air, but he looked haggard and care-worn. 

“You did not want me to marry Sydney,” I said ; 
“you thought us both too young ; and now it is all over ! 
Iam barely eighteen, guardy, and my life is done.” 

‘¢ Life is never done till we have ceased to suffer,” an- 
swered Colonel Thorpe. 

‘* Why did you not come sooner ?” I groaned. ‘Sydney 
had some message for you, and he died with it unspoken.” 


| 


“My poor child! I tried to reach him ia time, but 
there was an accident on the road.” 

I started up with a ery. 

“The letter ! where is the letter that Sydney gave me 
as he died ? 

The nurse, who had been applying restoratives to me, 
answered : 

‘“‘T am sure, Mr. Venn has it. I saw it in his hand. 
He left the house when Colonel Thorpe arrived.” 

‘* What letter is she talking about ?”’ said the colonel to 
the nurse. Ina panic I ran to him, and clung about his 
neck. He had been my guardian for years and years. 

‘Sydney wrote the name of some man in a letter "—TI 
gasped —‘‘some man that he wanted me to marry in a 
year’s time ; and I promised—oh, I promised, guardy ! 
He must have been delizious—saye me, help me! Iam 
afraid of that letter !” 

His arm closed about me like steel. 

‘‘Be calm, Gladys ; no harm shall come to you while 
you are under my protection. Just Heaven! was it 
necessary for that boy to play the fool in death as in 
life ?” 

Then he gave me abruptly to the nurse. 


‘*Take care of her!” he said, in a shaken voice. ‘At 
another time I will talk further of this matter.” 
I remember little of the next few days. My boy hus- 


band was laid in the grave, and I went back to the Na- 
hant villa, on the grooved and gashed rocks, my slight 
figure draped in blackest crape, my heart as sombre as 
my dress. 

The house was the property of Colonel Thorpe, who 
had placed it at Sydney’s disposal for the short, sweet 
half-year that was alike the beginning and the end of our 
married life. The splendid rooms, with their luxurious 
appointments, the deep porches ablaze with rare plants 
in foreign jars, the lawns like emerald velvet, the walks 
under the copper beech-trees—the brown rocks, forever 
spattered with wind-blown brine—all these things teemed 
with memories of Sydney. 

“You must go abroad,” Colonel Thorpe said, knitting 
his black brows at me; ‘‘ you will never recover health 
or spirits here, Gladys.” 

“Tf you take me from this place,” I answered, ‘‘ you 
will kill me! Surely you cannot begrudge me the poor 
pleasure of remaining where I have been so happy with 
Sydney !” 

‘I begrudge you nothing,” he answered, quickly ; 
“nor do I wish to force your inclination in any way. 
Stay, if you like, poor child !” 

Two weeks passed. I had seen nothing of Chesney 
Venn nor the letter which he had appropriated, and in 
the apathy of despair that possessed me I gave no thought 
to either. 

One day, when an east wind was blowing through the 
black rents in the cliffs, and the livid-green harbor writhed 
in torments of foam, I wandered out into the great gar- 
den, and down to the entrance-gate of the villa. 

This was an imposing brick arch, matted in ivy. I had 
almost reached it, when something darted under the gate 
and bounced into a blazing bed of geraniums by my side. 

A child—a mere baby, ragged, unwashed, with yellow, 
tousled curls and saucy blue eyes. He stretched out his 
dimpled, lawless hands. to clutch the flowers. 

“Wait,” said I, softly. ‘‘ What are you doing 2” 

The young marauder gave me a long, unwinking stare. 

‘‘Gimme some!” he commanded, stamping his tiny 
foot. ; 

“‘ With pleasure,” I replied, smiling in spite of myself. 
“What is your name ?” 
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He lisped something, out of which I, unfamiliar with 


baby lore, could make but one syllable —‘‘ Nee ”— then 
gathered up the corners of his torn pinafore to receive 
my gift. 


As I began to break the geraniums I was aware that a 
woman had appeared in the brick gate-way—a wild, dark, 
handsome creature, with the look of an untamed leopard- 
ess. She gave me one scathing glance, and pouncing 
on the child, tossed him up to her shoulder. 

‘** What devil’s whim led you into this gate ?” she cried, 
savagely, 

‘‘ Pray, let him take the flowers, since I have gathered 
them for him,” I entreated. 

The wild-eyed mother stopped, scowling on me darkly. 
I filled her child’s hands, and as I did so, kissed his rose- 
leaf cheek. Instantly her face changed. 

‘“‘Thank you, ma’am,” she said, hoarsely. ‘‘You’re the 
young lady that has just been widowed ? Not every one 
in your station would condescend to kiss my child. Do 
you know who I am ?” 

‘*No,” I answered ; ‘‘ but perhaps you, too, have known 
sorrow.” 

“As Ged hears us, yes! but not of your kind. I’m the 
daughter of old Jack Fergus, the fisherman who lives 
down on the rocks.” 

And she turned and disappeared with her baby through 
the gate. 

“Hagar and young Ishmael,” I thought, and went 
slowly back to the villa. 

In the oak drawing-room, hung with Eastern stuffs, and 
scented with tea-roses in red porcelain jars, Chesney Venn 
was waiting for me. Blonde, elegant, eager-eyed, he 

sarose as I entered. 

‘‘Here is Sydney’s letter,” he began, holding out the 
sealed envelope. ‘‘ Of course, you knew that I had it. I 
ought to have brought it before, for your husband, in my 
presence, asked you to open it after his burial; but I 
dared not approach you sooner, knowing well that I could 
not control myself. Great God !” staring at me in shocked 
amaze; ‘how pale you look!—how changed! Don’t, 
Gladys! You must not go on like this—Sydney was not 
worth it!” 

I tried to draw myself up. 

“Mr. Venn a 

He interrupted me, hotly. 

‘He was your husband just six months, and in that 
time he managed to squander your entire fortune, so that 
you are now left penniless on Colonel Thorpe’s hands.” 

“It cannot be!” I cried, indignantly. ‘‘I will not be- 
lieve it!” 

‘Ask Thorpe,” sneered Venn; ‘‘ke knows! Sydney 
gambled in stocks, or something of that sort. On his 
death-bed he confessed to me that he had lost every dol- 
lar of your inheritance. Oh, Gladys, why did you marry 
the young idiot ? And why do you mourn for him now ?” 
Chesney Venn stalked up to me with mad riot in his 
eyes—with a dark flush creeping up to his blonde tem- 
ples. ‘‘It was sickening to watch you, wasting your 
heart on that boy,” he hissed. ‘‘God only knows how I 
endured it so long! There were times when I longed to 
strike him dead. He knew that I loved you madly—he 
guessed my secret, if you did not. His eyes looked into 
my heart, though yours were stone-blind. It is time to 
throw off the mask, Gladys—I have lived a lie before you 
long enough. Your husband has been in his grave but 
two weeks, yet I must and will speak. I love you, and 

now that he is dead, I claim you by right of that love. 
Here—‘ake his letter! If any sense of justice was left in 
his heart, I know what name he has written there.” 


Overwhelmed by a sinister fear, I tore open the en- 
yelope, and in Sydney’s handwriting read these words : 


“ My Daruine: If you loved me living, then listen to me dead, 
From the grave I charge you to show pity to the man whose whole 
earthly happiness has been wrecked by your marriage with me— 
the man whom I love as a brother—Chesney Veni 


nm. Become his 
wife, Gladys. I resign you to him with the full assurance that I 


could not leave your future in better hands.” 


With a cry I flew toward the door, and almost into the 
arms of Colonel Thorpe, who was just entering. 

‘Read it!” I said, holding out the dreadful letter. 
‘He has given me to this man, like a bale of merchan- 
dise! Js it true that Sydney squandered my fortune ? 
Is it true that I am now a beggar ?” 

The blood flew into the colonel’s dark, scarred face. 
He turned on Venn—I thought he was about to knock 
him down. 

“You dared tell her hat?” he shouted. 
interloper We 

Then he checked himself, and with knitted brows read 
the letter. 

‘Venn, how did you induce Sydney to write these 
lines ?” he sneered. 

‘‘You wrong me,” answered Venn, stiffly ; ‘‘ but I can- 
not expect you to be just in this matter, sir. I know 
that even a man of steel may have some secret weak- 
ness——” 

Colonel Thorpe pointed to the library. 

‘“‘Be so good as to step into that room, Venn. I must 
speak to my ward alone.” 

With the tread of a victor, Venn obeyed. My guardian 
turned to me. 

‘*Gladys, my poor child he began, in a softened 
voice, but I interrupted, impatiently : 

“Ts it true, Colonel Thorpe—is it true ?” 

“Tt is true,” he admitted, reluctantly, ‘‘ that Sydney 
was unfortunate in business—that he lost money in rash 
speculation ; but if Venn ever mentions the matter again, 
I shall be tempted to murder him! As for this letter, 
let us try to think of it fairly, impartially, Gladys. First 
of all, it seems to displease—yes, horrify you.” 

He turned my face to the light, searching it with a kcen 
but kindly gaze. 

“T always disliked Chesney Venn,” I sobbed; ‘“ but 
Sydney would have him constantly at the villa. Once we 
quarreled because my husband charged me with treating 
his friend unkindly. Yes, he was always here, and Syd- 
ney loved him dearly. Oh, I might have known, guardy, 
that his name would be in this letter! I might have 
known! And Iam pledged to do as Sydney wished !—a 
dead man holds my promise, and I must keep it, though 
the keeping kill me.” 

‘‘Hush !” commanded Thorpe. ‘‘Do you think I will 
stand by and see you sacrifice yourself, even at the bid- 
ding of a dead husband? Never! Sydney generously 
allows you a year in which to cherish his memory.” 
There was a sneer in his tone. ‘‘ Who knows what may 
happen in a year? Meanwhile, I shall take good care 
that you are spared all unnecessary dnnoyance.” 

“T must do as Sydney bade me,” I persisted, hiding 
my face against his broad shoulder, which trembled to 
my touch ; then I added, incoherently, ‘‘ And I cannot—I 
cannot, for I detest Chesney Venn !” 

He did not smile, but simply put me from him, and 
went into the library, where Venn waited. What passed 
betwixt the two men, I know not; but at the end of a 
half-hour, Venn, with a flushed, defiant face, came forth 
alone. 


‘* Meddlesome 
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“T have promised 
your guardian that I 


as a lover —that I will 


request upon your con- 
sideration—for six 
months,” he said. 
“But, all the same, I 
look upon you as my 
own possession. You 
promised—I heard you ! 
—to do as he wished. 
He wished you to marry 
me at a year’s end !” 

Then he went away, 
and I sank in a heap 
on the tufted floor of 
the drawing-room, and 
wept the most bitter 
tears that my eyes had 
ever shed. 

Autumn came. The 
beacon - lights in the 
harbor and at Egg Rock 
twinkled through chilly 
gray mists. The little 
rocky peninsula grew 
silent, like a nest from 
which the birds have 
flown. Along the white 
road to Lynn, where 
the green brine breaks 
on either side, splendid 
equipages had ceased 
toroll. But still Colonel 
Thorpe and his servants 
continued at the villa 
on the Nahant rocks— 
and I with them. 

““T cannot be a de- 
pendent upon your 
bounty longer,” I said 
fo my guardian. ‘If Sydney has spent my 
fortune, I must seek employment. I have 
health, a fair education and good temper— 
I might go out as a nursery governess.” 

“You will do nothing of the kind!” he 
answered, sharply. ‘If you cannot stay 
with me as my guest, Gladys, remain here 
as my private secretary. I have need of 
such a person, and I promise that your 
salary shall be satisfactory.” 

So, as his secretary I staid ; and because 
I was fixed in my morbid desire to continue 
in the place where I had known so much 
happiness, the whole household resigned 
itself to a Winter by the sea. 

Wild nights came, full of thundering 
surf, and the sharp whistle of wintry rain. 
Logs roared on the tiled hearths of the 
villa. In the great library, full of carved 
wood and deep recessed windows, I fre- 
quently sat with Colonel Thorpe—he, busy 
at his writing-table ; I, poring over a book 
ia some well-lighted corner. He had taken 
care that my duties as his secretary should 
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his lean, dark face wore a look of care and dejection that 
went to my heart. One night, when this expression had 


| 


will not approach you , lingered longer than usual—when his silence had become 


_unbearable—I arose softly, and put my hands on his 


not urge Sydney's last | shoulder. The battle-scarred soldier started as though 


he had received an electric shock. 

“You are in trouble, guardy ?” I said. 

“In grievous trouble, Gladys.” 

“What is it ?” 

“T cannot tell you.” 

“May I be allowed to offer help ?” 

“There is no help for me.” 

“You have lost money, perhaps ?” 

“Not a dollar ”’— dryly. 

“Friends ?” 

“No.” 

I stole back to my seat, afraid to ask further questions. 
In spite of his unvarying kindness, I found Colonel 
Thorpe an incomprehensible sort of person. 


Not long after that conversation in the library an odd 
thing happened. 

As I was taking my usual constitutional along the cliffs 
one morning, I heard somewhere at hand the laugh of a 
child. 

I paused, and looking over the brink of flint rock, dis- 
covered, in a gaping fissure below, the boy “ Nee,” sitting 
composedly, and splashing his little feet in the tide that 
was fast creeping up to his perilous seat. 

“Nee !” I screamed ; but the noise of the surf drowned 
my voice. Unconcerned, the little fellow continued at his 
play, laughing aloud as the shattering spray broke over 
him. 

I crept cautiously down a sharp rent in the rock, and 
reached and clutched the child. He uttered a protesting 
shriek, and struggled for freedom. Up thundered a wave 
that all but swept me from my foot-hold. I scrambled up 
the fissure, and flung the boy straight into the outstretched 
arms of Bess Fergus, as the latter came flying toward us 
at the top of the cliff. 

*T found him down there, in a cleft of the rock,” I 
said. ‘‘The tide was just ready to pour over him. 
You should endeavor to keep the little fellow from such 
a dangerous play-ground, before it is too late.” 


be of the lightest, and I really knew noth- 
ing about his private affairs ; but sometimes 
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She pressed my hands, my dress, to her lips. The tears 
shone in her black eyes. : 

‘‘He ran away,” she panted. ‘‘God bless you, madam ! 
I wont't forget what I owe to you—rely upon it, Bess 
Fergus won’t forget !” 

I slipped a gold coin into the child’s hand, and hur- 
ried on my way. Like a bronze statue the young mother 


stood, with little ‘‘ Nee” in her arms, and watched me till 
I was out of sight. 

In the bleak days of whirling tides and tearing tem- 
pests, importunate letters began to arrive from Chesney 
Venn—letters that tormented me not a little, but which I 
would not show to Colonel Thorpe. The six months of 
probation were fast speeding away—he was determined to 
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appear at the Nahant villa and plead his own cause— 
Colonel Thorpe, he felt assured, was his enemy, bent on 
throwing all possible influence against him. 

“In Sydney’s name, let me see you,” he prayed. ‘‘ Re- 
membering that poor fellow’s death-bed, you cannot re- 
fuse me this favor, Gladys.” 

I made no reply to the letters; but I grew daily more 
anxious and depressed. Colonel Thorpe eyed me sus- 
piciously, but forbore to comment on my looks. 

It was a January night, frosty, and full of moonlight. 
My guardian had gone up to town several hours before, 
and I was sitting alone by the library-fire, when a serv- 


ant announced that some person in the hall desired to | 


see me. 
T arose, with my heart in my throat ; but as I opened 
the door, I discovered, to my great relief, that my visitor 
was not Chesney Venn, but a woman, with a shaw! flung 
over her head, and a great tribulation in her comely dark 
face—Bess Fergus. 
“Oome with me, madam 


” 


she gasped. ‘He is sick— 


the child! The doctor says he won’t be here in the 
morning !” 

Her heart-broken tone thrilled me with unspeakable 
pity. 


“How dreadful !’ I cried. ‘‘ Yes, surely I will come.” 
And I dressed with speed, and we went out together into 
the moonlit night, she leading the way. 

Jack Fergus lived in a little hut among the rocks. I 
followed the girl Bess into an humble room, lighted by an 
oil-lamp. By the fire an old man sat, smoking a pipe. On 
a bed in a corner lay the sick child. With swift recogni- 
tion he put up his arms to me. 

“He wants you to take lim,” said the mother, hoarsely. 

I made a mute gesture. 

She tossed the shawl off her rich black hair, and gath- 
ering up the little body, placed it carefully on my lap. 
The sands of ‘‘ Nee’s” brief life were slipping fast away. 

“How long has he been ill ?” IT asked. 

“A week,” she answered, wringing her shapely hands ; 
“a long, dreadful week! Oh, hold him fast! I want 
him to die, not in my arms, but in yours! You are good 
and innocent, and I Hark ! I have sent for a person 
that you know, to meet you here to-night—I told him the 
boy could not live. Ihave sent for him, and he is com- 
ing!” And then we both heard a ringing step on the 
frosty path outside the hut. Its door swung back, and 
Chesney Venn appeared on the threshold. 

As he saw me, sitting there with the child in my arms, 
and that wild, dark girl by my side, the blood ebbed out 
of his face—he staggered back irresolutely. 

“Great God !—Gladys !” 

There was a moment of frightful silence, broken only 
by the labored breath of ‘‘ Nee.” Then Bess Fergus 
pointed to her child. 

“He is dying !’ she said, stern as Nemesis. ‘‘ Look at 
him, Chesney Venn—is it not time for me to think of re- 
venge ?” She drew something from her bosom. ‘‘ Here 
is a letter which was written by the husband of this girl 
that you call Gladys. It was in your possession for two 
weeks after his death—vyou opened and read it—you 
forged the handwriting of your friend, and copied his 
letter, putting your own name where a better one should 
be ; for it was not you, Chesney Venn, that the dead man 
chose for his successor !” 

He tried to interrupt her, but she silenced him with a 
wave of the hand, and went on: 

“Tsaw you do it all—I stole this, the original docu- 


ment, from you—you fancied you had lost it. The forged | 


one you gave to Sydney Burr’s widow, and she did not 
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suspect the fraud. I denounce you asa traitor, both to 


_ the living and the dead! Long ago you tired of me—you 


wanted to be quit of the old love, and to marry this 
young girl, who deserves, God knows, a better fate ! 
Your son—your little Chesney—is now drawing his last 
breath in her arms. Let her judge betwixt you and me !” 

For a moment the guilty man remained dumb, The 
lids had fallen upon the child’s violet eyes. I touched 
him, and found him already cold. 

‘‘He is dead!” I said to the mother. She took him 
from me, and as I arose, Venn recovered his voice. 

‘*Gladys, hear me! This creature is lying—-ou must 
not listen to her. I will not be condemned on :uch evi- 
dence. Curse the letter! Why should Sydney choose 
his successor, anyway ? Is that a prerogative of defunct 
husbands ?” 

I started for the door. 

‘‘ Never approach me again !". I said. ‘‘ Never speak to 
me again! From this hour we are strangers.” 

As he tried to hold me back, with a ery of ‘ Gladys, 
you must listen ! I cannot lose you like this! the latch 
was lifted from without, and Colonel Thorpe entered. * 

‘‘Thank Heaven, you are here, Gladys!” he began, at 
sight of me. ‘‘The servants told me where to look for 
you-—” Then he stopped abruptly, and with eyes of 
stern disapproval took in the situation. I put the letter 
which Bess Fergus had given me into his hand. 

‘*Chesney Venn has shamefully deceived us all,” I said. 
‘‘Take me home.” 

Standing betwixt me and the man who had so duped 
us, he opened the letter, which was exactly the same as 
its counterfeit, save in one particular—by the light of the 
oil-lamp, Colonel Thorpe read his own name where, in 
the forged document, Chesney Venn’s had been written. 

* * * * * * 

I never saw Venn again. A year passed before Colonel 
Thorpe alluded to the incidents of that night in the Fer- 
gus hut. Then he said : 

*‘T love you, Gladys. I have loved you for years! 
None knew the fact better than poor Sydney. Can vou— 
will you be my wife ?” 

I had learned my own heart by that time, and I had no 
thought of Sydney’s letter or wishes when I answered, 
“Yes,” 


BLENHEIM: 
ONE OF THE STATELY HOMES OF ENGLAND. 
By FEENRY Wi Wwe 


BiEeNHEM is, from its size and magnificence, independ- 
ently of its historical associations, one of the most re- 
markable country homes of England. Its real history 
begins with the grant in 1704 of the ruined Royal Manor 
House, in Woodstock Park, to the great victor of Blen- 
heim, together with some two thousand acres of land 
surrounding it, worth at the time about £800 a year. 
For many years the Manor House had ceased to be a royal 
residence, although at one time it was customary for En- 
glish sovereigns to make frequent visits to Woodstock. 
Its nearness to Windsor and the capital, the beauty of 
the Park and surrounding country, fully justified the 
partiality shown by the Kings of England for their coun- 
try house in Oxfordshire. When, therefore, the whole 
nation was cager to reward its great hero it was just 
these characteristics about Woodstock that pointed to it 
as the most suitable spot on which to erect a building 
which should testify at once to the greatness of the gen- 
eral and the gratitude of his country. Those who have 
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visited Blenheim can bear witness to the truth of this re- 
mark, that there is hardly another place which conveys 
such a perfect feeling of English country scenery as the 
gentle undulating hills, the beautiful woods and the 
winding lake which form the setting, as it were, of the 
gem, the Palace itself. From every point of view, 
whether in the Park or Gardens, the Palace presents it- 
self in varying aspects, now solid and stately, now like 
a miniature town with lofty gables, and again it seems 
like a castle set upon a hill ready to send forth its martial 
host. In early Spring and Autumn, the varying tints 
of the foliage lend it a double charm, while its walls, 
with their exquisite yellow tone, offer a striking contrast 
to its surroundings. It is, perhaps, on account of the 
severe formality of the Palace, architecturally considered, 
that the Park and Gardens appear so charming. And they 
are even more sc from the diversity of scenery which they 
present. It is—and one feels it to be so—an impressive 


change to go from the Gardens, where all that art can do | 


las been done, to the wilder part of the Park by the High 
Lodge, and see the oaks, gigantic and venerable, among 
which King Henry I. and his brother, perhaps even the 
great Conqueror himself, ‘‘who loved the tall deer as if 
he was their father,” were accustomed to hunt. 
trees gray with lichen, and more like hoary rocks than 
trees, seem to speak of that far-off time when England 


The | 


abounded in forests, maintained by cruel laws for the | 


pastime of her sovereigns and great men. Unquestion- 


ably some of the oaks here are upwards of a thousand | 


years old, and their young and vigorous shoots compare 
strangely with the decrepitude of their mighty trunks. 
It is impossible to pass among these relics of a by-gone 
age without imagining the scenes which were enacted in 


their midst before Blenheim was thought of or the great | 


Duke of Marlborough was born. 

To attempt to write an account of Blenheim, and to 
matic 210 mention of the Great Duke and his services to 
his country, would be indeed to play ‘‘Hamlet,” and leave 


out Hamlet himself. At the same time it must be admitted | 
that personally he had very little to do with Blenheim | 


itself, it was not completed till after his death, and his 
visits to it were few and far between. The merest outline 
of his career will suffice for our present purpose. 

John Churchill was born on June 24th 1650, at Ashe 


House, near Axminster, Devon; and was for a time a | 
page to the Duke of York, afterwards James II. But his | 


was too active a mind to rest satisfied with the ordinary 
routine of Court life, and he soon sought an opportunity 


of seeing service in the only quarter where there was at | 


that time any fighting going on. When Charles II. mar- 
ried Catharine of Braganza, part of her dowry consisted of 
the fortress of Tangier, and for many years, until the 
place was finally abandoned, a small force of English sol- 
diers held it against the attacks of the Moors. 

Thither the young page betook himself, and in the 
ravage warfare of that wild land (and Colonel Kirke was 
at one time Governor of Tangier) he doubtless formed 
those habits of prompt decision, rapidity and readiness 
in action, and cool and determined brayery, which after- 
ward were so conspicuous in his character. It was, no 
doubt, a rough and cruel school, but the future hero of 
Blenheim seems to have rejected the evil while he re- 
tained the good. From 1672 to 1677 he served in the 
Netherlands, where he so conducted himself as to attract 
the favorable notice of Turenne, who called him his 
“handsome Englishman.” 

On the accession of James II., his advancement was 
very rapid. He was raised to the peerage, and assisted 
in the suppression of Monmouth’s ill-starred rebellion. 


| 


Influenced, no doubt, by his wife, who was all-powerful 
with the Princess Anne, he transferred his allegiance at 
the Revolution to William IIT., by whom he was employed 
in Ireland after the battle of the Boyne, and in the Neth- 
erlands, where he gained—1690-1—the battle of Walcourt 
against the French. His career during the reign of Will- 
iam was a singularly checkered one. Alternately trusted 
and suspected, he was sometimes high in favor and in 
command, and sometimes dismissed and in disgrace ; and 
once, at least committed to the Tower on a charge of cor- 
responding with the ex-King and his advisers. 

His great opportunity soon came. On the accession of 
Anne, he found himself Regent in all but name. Tresh 
honors and places were bestowed, and as Duke of Marl- 
borough and Captain-general, he took command of the 
allied forces against France. Fortress after fortress fell 
before him ; in nearly every encounter he was victorious, 
until the battle of Blenheim, on August 2d, 1704, broke 
for a time the power of France. 

During the whole of the following year the Duke was 
engaged in various diplomatic missions, so as to be ready 
when the war should break out again. The victory of 
Ramillies marked the year 1706 ; that of Oudenarde, 1708 ; 
Malplaquet, 1709 ; then came his final campaign, 1710, in 
which success everywhere crowned his exertions. On the 
return to power of the Tories under Harley in 1712, he 
was charged with peculation, but though he challenged 


_ investigation, he was never tried for his alleged offenses. 


He was, however, dismissed from all his employments, 
and with the Duchess, who had shortly before lost tha 


| favor of the Queen, retired-to the Continent, where he 


remained until the accession of George I., when he was 
restored to some of his offices, but to no real influence in 
the Government. A paralytic seizure in the year 1716 
deprived him partially of speech, but he continued hii 
duties and his attendance in Parliament until six months 
before his death, on June 16th, 1722, in his seventy-second 
year. After lying in state at Marlborough House, his 
body was buried in Westminster Abbey with much pomp, 
whence it was removed to Blenheim, and now rests in the 
vault beneath the chapel. 

Where such varying opinions have been formed of the 
Great Duke’s character, it would be presumptuous for us 
now to venture to decide. By some he has been repre- 
sented as the basest of mankind, avaricious and treacher- 
ous, devoid alike of honor and patriotism. By his own 
partisans he has been extolled, not only as a hero worthy 
to be compared with the great heroes of antiquity, but 
as possessed of every virtue. 

We shall probably decide that the truth lies midway 
between the calumnious falsehoods and the extravagant 
praises which have been bestowed upon the first Duke of 
Marlborough, who is deservedly entitled to the appella- 
tion of ‘‘Great.” For it is apparent from this brief re- 
capitulation of his services that but for his genius in de- 
stroying the overgrown power of Louis XIV. the work 
of the Revolution would have been undone, and England 
would have become practically a province of France. 

Surely these services deserved a splendid reward—a re- 
ward unique of its kind—when the Crown, with the free 
concurrence of the whole nation, invested a subject with 
a portion of its patrimony. 

The history of the actual building of Blenheim would 
fill volumes were it possible to construct, from the alun- 
dant materials in existence, a connected narrative. It 
may be that what D’'Israeli calls ‘‘the novelty of the 
attempt to raise a public monument of glory and grati- 
tude to an individual ” is responsible for all the confusion 
and litigation which has arisen from the building of the 
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Palace. Perhaps also the architect is to blame in some 
degree for the result, as there seems little doubt that the 
origina] idea was that of a smaller and humbler building. 
But Sir John Vanbrugh perceived that here he had the 
great opportunity of his life. In his other works he had 
been limited by considerations of expense, and controlled 
by the taste of the owners. He could now give free scope 
to his invention, and while building a palace for the great 
general, at the same time erect a monument which should 
testify to his own skill as an architect. 

In addition to the gift of the Royal Manor of Wood- 
stock, Queen Anne granted £240,000 for the purpose of 
building a suitable house for the Duke of Marlborough 
in the Park in place of the ruined Manor House. As 
these grants were in excess of the powers vested in the 
Crown the approval of Parliament was sought, and read- 
ily obtained by the Act 3 and 4 Anne, c. 4. 


But the extraordinary thing was, that Parliament did 


not make any provision for carrying out the design, no 
specific supply being voted for the purpose. However, 
on June 18th, 1705, the first stone of Blenheim was laid, 
and the work proceeded with regularity so long as Lord 
Godolphin was Lord Treasurer, when nearly £200,000 had 
been issued on account of the Civil List belonging to the 
Queen. But this immense sum was insufficient to cover 
the expenses already incurred, and considerable arrears 
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were due to the contractors and workmen, as well as to 
the architect on account of his salary. In 1710, the sup- 
plies for the building were refused altogether, and as the 
Government tried to make the Duke responsible for the 
arrears, the Duchess suspended the works. The next 
year a further sum of £27,000 was obtained, and the 
works were carried on, though slowly, until the Spring 
of 1712, when they were again put an end to. On the ac- 
cession of George I. the outstanding debts incurred be- 
fore June 1st, 1712, were partially satisfied. At this time 
the Duchess says : ‘‘ Without exaggeration there is a vast 
deal more to do than is done ; the finishing that is done is 
but a trifle, and there is a great many thousand pounds 
wanted yet to complete what is called only the shell ; 
besides all without-doors, where there is nothing done, 
and is a chaos that turns one’s brains but to think of it ; 
and it will cost an immense sum to complete the cause- 
way, and that ridiculous bridge, in which I counted 
thirty-three rooms. Four houses are to be at each cor- 
ner of the bridge; but that which makes it so much 
prettier than London Bridge is, that you may sit in six 
rooms, and look out at window into the high arch, while 
the coaches are driving over your head. But notwith- 
standing all this, Sir John (Vanbrugh) has given Lord 
Marlborough an estimate in which he tells him all is to 
be complete for £54,381, and because I can’t believe that 
such a sum will do all when £38,000 so lately did noth- 
ing, I am thought by him very troublesome and quite 
stupid.” 

But more vexation was in store. The creditors were 
not satisfied with the partial payment of their debts ; and 
two of the principal claimants brought an action in the 


THE PRESENT DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH. 
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Court of Exchequer against the Duke of Marlborough in 
1718, when Vanbrugh, now at enmity with the Duke and 
Duchess, produced the warrant which he had procured 
some years before from Lord Godolphin, constituting him 
the Duke’s agent for the buildin. In vain the Duke re- 
pudiated this instrument; the Court decided against 
him, and this decision was upheld on appeal by the 
House of Lords. To insure a thorough examination of 
the claims advanced against him, the Duke applied to the 


Court of Chancery, but died before judgment was given ; | 
ultimately, however, he was held responsible for a con- | : 
| is probably what Vanbrugh wished to produce. 


siderable sum. 

By his will he left £10,000 a year to the Duchess for 
five years to complete, or, as the angry architect puts it, 
‘to spoil Blenheim her own way.” The Duchess, with 
her accustomed energy, took the matter into her own 
hands, dismissed Vanbrugh, and completed the Palace 
within the specified time, and for half the sum which 
had been assigned for the purpose, building in addition, 
at her own expense, the column in the park and the en- 
trance-gate from Woodstock. 

Probably from beginning to end more than £300,000 
were spent in raising this huge pile of building, and it is 
said that much more money was lost through fraud and 
peculation. The whole story shows a determination on 
the part of the architect to carry out his stupendous de- 
signs regardless of expense ; on the part of the contract- 
ors and workmen an equal determination to make the 
work last as long as possible, so that to be employed at 
Blenheim was looked upon as a sort of provision for life ; 
while on the part of the Crown there was no efficient 
supervision of what was done, and at last a growing 


weariness (and what wonder ?) to provide such large | 


sums of money for a building that ought to have been 
finished long before. The only persons who evinced any 
real anxiety to see Blenheim completed were its unfort- 
unate owner and his wife, and it was doubtless their 
importunity which prevented its being unfinished for 
another generation at least. Both Queen and Duke had 
passed away; but the Duchess had the satisfaction of 
making it her residence from the year 1727 until her 
death, in 1744. Such, briefly, is the history of the erec- 
tion of the Palace. The building itself next demands 
our attention. 

On approaching the Palace from the east, passing 
through the Tower Gate-way, and the fine iron gates 
erected by the fifth Duke about forty years ago, we find 
ourselves in a spacious arcaded quadrangle. On the left 
is the Conservatory, where once stood the Titian Room 
which, with its series of curious paintings, was unfort- 
unately burnt in 1861. Adjoining it is the Estate Office 
(formerly the Theatre), while opposite are the Laundry 
and other offices. Thence by an entrance under the Clock 
Tower, we reach the steps leading to the front door. A 
glance at the building shows that the Palace consists, 
roughly speaking, of a centre block high above the rest, 
with wings extending forward on each side toward the 
north, thus forming a semicircle; while on the south 
side the front is a straight line. The wings, which are 
connected with the centre, terminate in massive towers. 

The east side is occupied by a range of rooms known 
as the ‘‘ Private Apartments,” and the south, by Drawing- 
rooms, Dining-room, Saloon and State-rooms, while the 
Library stretches along the whole of the west side. From 
the Library a corridor extends to the Chapel; while a 
similar corridor from the Tower on the east side of the 
Palace gives access to a set of rooms on each side of the 
Clock-tower, and. over the Laundry. Beyond the Chapel to 
the north are the Stables, with the Stable-court behind, 
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on one side of which is the Riding-school, a most excellent 
place for exercising horses in Winter. 

Having taken this general survey, we will return to the 
front door. On entering the Great Hall, 67 feet in height, 
from which the Saloon opens, the ceiling painted by Sir 
James Thornhill is seen. It represents ‘‘ Victory ” crown- 
ing John, Duke of Marlborough, clad like a Roman gen- 
eral, as she points to a plan of the battle of Blenheim. 


| It has been said that the Hall is too high in proportion 


to its length and breadth, and this may be true, but at 
any rate it impresses one with a sense of grandeur, which 


Turning to the left, we pass along a corridor running 
at right angles to another, from which the doors into the 
Private Apartments open. Beginning at the end of this 
last-mentioned corridor, we enter a room at the base of 
the north tower of the east wing, known formerly as the 
Teniers Room. It has been recently fitted up as his own 
sitting-room by the present Duke, and is in many ways 
one of the pleasantest rooms in the Palace, because it 
receives both the morning and afternoon sun. His bed- 
room ‘opens off it, and the two rooms make a most com- 
fortable and charming set. 

Next—and it must be remembered that all round the 
Palace the rooms open into one another—we reach the 
State Bedroom, hung with light-blue silk and two pieces 
of tapestry. It may not be out of place here to say a few 
words about the tapestry in the Palace. In the main it 
consists of representations of the Great Duke’s battles 
and sieges, and a series of Alexander's battles from de- 
signs by Lebrun, and was manufactured in the Low 
Countries. Quite recently it has been all cleaned, and, 
where necessary, repaired. 

The Bow-window Room (used as a smaller dining- 
room) comes next; a long, somewhat narrow, and very 
lofty room, the walls of which are paneled in beautiful 
dark oak. The tapestry represents two of the Duke’s 
battles, Wynendael and Hochstadt, or Blenheim, with the 
surrender of Marshal Tallard. Over the fire-place is a 
fine full-length portrait of Louis XIV., by Mignard, and 
there are also portraits of William IIL, the first and 
second Dukes and Prince Enugéne, besides the illuminated 
Vote of Thanks of the House of Lords to the Victor of 
Blenheim. 

Still proceeding southward, we enter the Small Library 
(the late Duke’s study), in which is stored an excellent 
collection of modern books, chiefly on historical and 
scientific subjects. A few family portraits by Kneller 
hang above the book-cases, while the comfortable project- 
ing chimney-corner seats make this a charming room on 
a Winter’s evening. 

Next we come to the Reynolds Room (formerly the 
Duchess’s private sitting-room), with its baleony leading 
to the Italian Gardens. It appears to have at one time 
been known as the East Drawing-room, and is now hung 
with several family portraits by Reynolds and Cosway. In 
this room, in the handsome cabinet at one time occupied 
by the Limoges Enamels (sold a few years ago), is an ex- 
ceedingly valuable and beautiful collection of blue poudré 
china. 

From the Reynolds Room we pass into what is par 
excellence the chief drawing-room in the Palace, and which 
worthily vindicates its claim to the title of the “ Grand 
Cabinet.” As it is situated in the south-eastern tower, 
it is higher than the other rooms, and its lofty ceiling 
richly gilt gives it an additional grandeur. It has hand- 
some long windows which face the east and south, and 
give it a very bright and cheerful aspect at all times. 
Here are gathered the best pictures now at Blenheim, 
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many of which were reserved at the sale last year. 
the chimney - piece of the adjoining room (and we now 
turn westward), known as the Little Drawing-room, for- 
merl; stood the famous Ansidei Raphael, now in the Na- 
tional Gallery. It was bought by the Government for 
£70,000, the highest price ever paid by the nation for a 
picture. 

Its place is occupied by one of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s 
most important works, the great group of the third Duke 


figures. Two of Alexander’s battle pieces in tapestry, 


of large size, take the place of the pictures that formerly | 


covered the walls of this room, which, although styled 
a drawing-room, is in reality rather an ante-room to the 
Grand Cabinet in one direction and the adjoining room in 
the other, namely, the Large Drawing-room. This (now 
used as a billiard-room) formerly contained another treas- 
ure now in the National Gallery, the large equestrian 
portrait of King Charles I., by Vandyke ; £17,500 was the 
price by the nation for this masterpiece. 

The walls are hung with four pieces of tapestry repre- 
senting allegorical subjects which have not been clearly 


identified. They may typify the qualities which ought | 


to be found in a hero—fortitude, ete. Each is surmounted 
by the arms of the first Duke, and one certainly appears 
to refer to Hercules and the Nemzean lion. Across one of 
the lofty mirrors in this room is placed a staff bearing a 
small white silk flag edged with gold fringe, on which 


are emblazoned three flewrs-de-lis—the banner of the | 


Honor of Woodstock. The rendering to the sovereign of 
a similar flag every year on the anniversary of the battle 
of Blenheim (August 2d, or, New Style, August 13th,) is 
the only ‘“‘rent, service, exaction and demand ” due to the 
Crown in respect of the ownership of Blenheim. Over 
the chimney-piece is a full-length portrait of George, 
third Duke of Marlborough, by Romney. 

The Dining-room, the walls of which are hung with 
the Triumph of Alexander and the Meeting of Alexander 


and Darius, and two smaller pieces of tapestry, adjoins | 
the Large Drawing-room ; and over the fire-place is an | 


exquisite portrait of Caroline, Duchess of Marlborough, 
dressed in white, by Romney, the companion picture to 
the one in the next room already noticed. Next in order 
comes the Saloon, which forms a continuation of the 
Great Hall, but it is not quite so lofty. 
Laguerre (who also painted the staircase at Hatfield) put 
forth all his powers, and the result is very remarkable. 
The ceiling shows us John, Duke of Marlborough, in a 
chariot, in the full career of victory. When the Prince 
and Princess of Wales visited Blenheim in 1873 this room 
was used as the dining-room. 

The next room we enter, still going westward, is the 
First State Drawing-room. The tapestry exhibits the 
battles of Dunnewert, Malplaquet and Lisle, and the 
siege of the last-named city. The full-length portrait by 
Kneller of Anne, Countess of Sunderland, second daugh- 
ter of the first Duke, is over the fire-place. 

The tapestry of the second and third State Drawing- 
rooms continues the series of the Duke’s battles, in show- 
ing us the march to, and the battles of, Bouchain, 


Oudenarde, and two scenes portraying very vividly the | 


horrors of war. The pictures in these rooms are Charles, 
third Earl of Sunderland, and the first Duke in consulta- 
tion with his secretary, General Armstrong, both by 
Kneller. n § 
inet to the Library have been relaid in parquet during 
the last few years. 

We have now reached the extreme south-west tower, 


It is here that | 


The whole of the floors from the Grand Cab- | 


Over | and a door from the Third State Drawing-room admits 


us into the Library, or, as it is called in the old plans, 
‘The Great Gallery.” This noble room is 183 feet long 
and 31 feet wide, and occupies the whole of the west side 
of the Palace. Originally intended as a picture-gallery, 
for which it is not well suited, the library formed by the 
third Earl of Sunderland (sold a few years ago) was ulti- 
mately placed here, and on many occasions the room has 


| been used for balls and concerts ; but it must be acknowl- 
and his family, painted in 1778. This is the largest group 
ever painted by Reynolds, and contains no less than eight | 


edged that, except for such purposes, it is difficult to see 
how it can be advantageously employed. Its great length 
forbids its occupation as an ordinary sitting-room, while 
its height (for it has no bedrooms over it) seems to dwarf 
every article of furniture placed in it. Leaving the Li- 
brary by its north door, an open corridor leads us to the 
door of the Chapel. A large gallery for the use of the 
family formerly extended across one end, but was re- 
moved by the late Duke, and a marble staircase substi- 
tuted for it. But the chief object that attracts attention 
on entering the Chapel is the gigantic monument to the 
memory of the Great Duke and his two sons, which 
stands in a recess adorned with military trophies and 
medals on the north side. In the vault beneath the floor 
of the Chapel lie the remains of the successive Dukes of 
Marlborough and their wives, with a few other members 
of the family. 

It will be observed that all the different rooms that 
have been thus briefly described are on the ground-floor 
of the building, but a word must be bestowed on the 
basement. The whole structure stands on a foundation 
of pillars and arches, which must have cost an immense 
sum, and their necessity does not seem apparent, for the 
ground is itself sufficiently solid for any building. In one 
respect Vanbrugh proved that, though he might be capa- 
ble of erecting a grand, stately Palace, he was unable to 
design a comfortable one, by the lamentably inadequate 


| supply of bedrooms which he has provided at Blenheim. 


There aré bedrooms along the east and south sides only, 
and with a few exceptions they are not conveniently sit- 
uated. The Palace, as a noble monument to a great man, 
is worthy of its object, but too little regard was paid to 
its usefulness as a residence. 

To complete our account of Blenheim without some 
notice of Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, would be 
plainly impossible. But for her influence the great deeds 
of the first Duke could not have been accomplished, nor 
Blenheim itself have been created. 

Sarah Jennings, or (as she herself was accustomed to 
spell it) Jenyns, was the younger daughter and co-heiress 
of Richard Jennings, Esq., of Sandridge, in the County of 
Hertford, and was born May 29th, 1660. When only 
twelve years of age, as an attendant of the Duchess of 
York, she became the chosen and most intimate friend of 
her younger daughter, the Princess Anne. It was when 
thus employed at Court that she first met John Churchill, 
and although his father, Sir Winston Churchill, objected 
to the match, they were married about the year 1680. 
Her ascendency over the Princess was most remarkable ; 
but its source was easily discerned. Not by flattery and 
artful persuasion, but by frankness amounting almost to 
rudeness, dictation not to be withstood, and at times 
opposition so violent as to carry all before it. ‘* Mrs. 
Freeman ” (the name chosen by the Duchess in her famil- 
iar intercourse with the Queen, as expressive of the bold- 
ness of her character) exercised absolute dominion over 
“Mrs. Morley,” who, as Princess and Queen, cheerfully 
submitted to the influence of a stronger mind. Devoted 
to her husband, she ably seconded his exertions abroad 
by her intrigues at home. If, as was the case, the Duke 
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of Marlborough’s genius ruled England and the Conti- 
nent, it is to the power of his wife that he owed the suc- 
cess of his schemes. Without it he would not have ac- 
complished half what he did, nor would he have won for 
himself the great name he has in the history of his coun- 
try if he had been deprived of her strong sense, her fierce 
determination, her all-pervading influence, and, it must 
in justice be added, her constancy of affection and entire 
devotion to his interests. She was bent on making him 
the foremost man of his age, but in her own way, and she 
succeeded. To the end of his life, in all matters, the in- 
fluence of the Duchess was paramount ; and there is rea- 
son to believe that he never decided anything without 
consulting her, and, what is more, implicitly following 
her advice. From various causes she gradually lost her 
influence over Queen Anne, and in the vear 1711 had the 
mortification to find herself supplanted in the favor of 
the Queen by her cousin, Lady Masham, whom she had 
herself introduced to Court. 

If Lord Macaulay has been severe in his strictures on 
the Great Duke, his character of the Duchess is still more 
unfavorable. He has not hesitated, in delineating her 
character, to make use of contemporary lampoons, and 
to regard them with the credibility due to official docu- 
ments. According to him, she was haughty and vindic- 
tive, violent and treacherous, devoid of affection except 
for money, power and place ; and, of her influence with 
her husband and the Queen, he states: ‘‘ History exhib- 
its to us few spectacles more remarkable than that of a 
great and wise man who, when he had contrived vast and 
profound schemes of policy, could carry them into effect 
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by inducing one foolish 
woman, who was often un- 
manageable, to manage an- 
other woman who was more 
foolish still.” 

Whatever estimate we may 
form of Sarah Duchess of 
Marlborough’s character, 
foolish she certainly was 
not. 

To style a woman “fool- 
ish” who for years ruled a 
weak and obstinate sove- 
reign ; who proved herself a 
match, and more than a 
match, for some of the most 
crafty politicians of her age ; 
who by her strong common 
sense foresaw the bursting of the bubble of the South 
Sca Scheme, and induced her husband, though sorely 
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against his will, to sell out the share he already possessed ; 
and lastly, who could speedily extricate Blenheim from 
the slough of debt, fraud and procrastination into which 
it had fallen, and complete it for half the sum 
assigned by her husband for the purpose—to 
style such a woman “foolish” is to make too 
large a demand upon our credulity. 

In fact, Lord Macaulay has been led, in his 
endeavor to make William IIL. a hero of heroes, 
and Queen Mary a saint, to place too much de- 
pendence upon the satires of that time, and so 
represents Anne as little better than an obstin- 
ate fool, and her chief advisers, the Churchills, 
as unprincipled adventurers. 

After the Duke’s death she devoted herself to 
the completion of Blenheim and the settlement 
of her husband's affairs, and though sixty-two 
years of age, she was offered marriage by Lord 
Coningsby and the Duke of Somerset, but de- 
clined both. 

To the latter she declared that if she were 
only thirty she would not permit even the 
Emperor of the world to succeed to that 
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heart which had been devoted to John, Duke of Marl- 


borough. 

She died at Marlborough House, October 29th, 1744, 
aged eighty-four years, leaving, as was popularly re- 
ported, no less than three millions of money; and was 


buried in the vault beneath the Chapel, at which time | 
her husband's remains were removed from Westminster — 


Abbey. 

But another part of our subject now requires some atten- 
tion, and that is, the 
devolution of the 
property, as well as a 
short notice of the 
gardens. John, Mar- 
quis of Blandford, 
born 1690, elder son 
of the Duke (his 
younger son Charles 
died in infancy), 
while at Cambridge, 
fell a victim to small- 
pox in 1703, and was 
buried in one of the 
aisles of King’s Col- 
lege Chapel, where 
there is a monument 
to his memory. But 
the Act of Parliament 
which ratified the 
grant of Blenheim 
had made provision 
that the title should 
pass to each of the 
Duke’s four daugh- 
ters in succession, 
and to their issue, 
male and female, lin- 
eally descending. 

His eldest daugh- 
ter, Lady Henrietta, 
born in 1681, had 
married Francis, eld- 
est son of Sidney, 
Earl of Godolphin, 
Lord High Treasurer 
of England, and suc- 
ceeded on her father’s 
death, in 1722, as 
Duchess of Marl- 
borough, under the 
limitations of the Act 
of Parliament, her 
son William, Viscount 
Rialton, born in 1699, 
becoming, of course, 
Marquis of Bland- 
ford. He married 
Maria Catherina, 
daughter of Peter de Jong, of Utrecht. His death with- 
out children, in 1731, was followed by that of his mother, 
in 1733. 

The first Duke’s second daughter, Lady Anne, born in 
1682, married Charles Spencer, third Earl of Sunderland, 
and died in 1716, leaving two sons, the elder of whom, 
Charles, fifth Earl of Sunderland, became second Duke of 
Marlborough in 1733, on his aunt’s death. The younger, 
Hon. John Spencer, received as his portion the rights of 
his elder brother in the Spencers’ paternal estate of Al- 
thorpe, and his grandmother Sarah, Duchess of Marl- 


THE PRESENT DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH (FORMERLY 
MRS. HAMMERSLY, OF NEW YORK). 


borough, left him her own paternal estates (for she out- 
lived her sister Frances, Duchess of Tyrconnel) and the 
whole of her savings. He was father of the first Earl 
Spencer. 

~The second Duke, who had married Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter of Lord Trevor, did not receive possession of Blen- 
heim until 1724, when, on the death of his grandmother, 
both the title and the estates were united in the senior 
branch of the Spencer family. He was succeeded by his 

eldest son George, 

third Duke, whose 
wife was Caroline, 
daughter of John, 
fourth Duke of Bed- 
ford. On his death, 
in 1817, his son 

George, fourth Duke, 

by royal license as- 

sumed the name of 

Churchill, in addition 

to his family name of 

Spencer, for himself 

and his descendants. 

The arms were altered 

in like manner, so 

that the arms of 

Churchill now occupy 

the first and fourth 

quarters of the shield, 
those of Spencer the 
second and third. He 
married Susan, 
daughter of John, 

Karl of Galloway, and 

was succeeded, in 

1840, by his eldest 

son George, fifth 

Duke, who was three 
. times married, and by 

his first wife Jane, 

daughter of George, 

Earl of Galloway, was 

father of John Win- 

ston, sixth and late 

Duke of Marl- 

borough, who _ suc- 

ceeded in 1857 and 
died in 1883, when 
the present Duke 
came into possession 
of the family honors. 

Mrs. Hammersly, of 

New York, became 

last year, by her mar- 

riage to the Duke, the 

Duchess of Marl- 

borough, and mistress 

of stately Blenheim. 

Of the remaining daughters of the Great Duke, the 
third, Lady Elizabeth, born in 1687, and who died in 
1714, married Scrope Egerton, Duke of Bridgewater, but 
their two sons died young; while the youngest, Lady 
Mary, born in 1689, and who died in 1751, married Jolin, 
Duke of Montagu, but had no male issue. 

The gardens, in their present state and arrangement, 
owe everything to the third and fourth Dukes, partic- 
ularly the latter. The landscape gardener, Kent, and 
after him Brown (known as ‘‘ Capability Brown’) were 
employed to design and superintend the alterations. The 
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lake was widened, as we now see it, instead of being | 
merely a narrow outlet of the River Glyme, flowing in a | 
straight line under the bridge ; the rock, garden and cas- | 
cade were formed and the fountain erected, while choice | 
trees were brought from every part of the world. An 
aviary (since removed) was built and stocked with curious | 
and rare birds, gold and silver pheasants, etc., and small 
collections of plants, arranged in strict botanical order, 
were established in various parts of the grounds. The 
Kitchen Gardens, which seem to have been formed at an | 
earlier period, were improved and enlarged ; and, as the 
fourth Duke, who was an enthusiastic gardener, lived 
almost entirely at Blenheim (the lease of Marlborough 
House, built by Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, an‘ of 
which Sir Christopher Wren was the architect, n.u been 
suffered to lapse to the Crown), he could and did super- 
intend the whole of the work. The late Duke made the 
Italian Gardens, while, as has been already stated, the 
present Duke has built hot-houses for his collection of 
orchids, and is almost daily adding to his stores of rare | 
and beautiful specimens. Some much-needed improve- 
ments have been effected in other parts of the grounds ; 
nor is it out of place to notice that at the Palace consid- | 
erable necessary repairs, both inside and out, have been | 
completed. 

It can hardly be needful to remind our readers that the 
original grant of the Park comprises a very small portion 
of the present property. The first Duke, who died im- 
mensely rich, enjoined his trustees to invest large sums | 
in the purchase of landed estates in the neighborhood of | 
Woodstock, as well as elsewhere ; and these injunctions 
have been carried out. It has been said that at least a 
million of money has been so invested, and the successive 
holders of the title have in turn followed the same policy. | 

Returning to a detailed mention of some of the illustra- | 
tions accompanying this article, we will begin with the 
‘*Bust in the Library.” There seems reason to belicve 
that for this ‘‘ Bust in the Library, which is the work of 
Rysbrach, one of the’ pictures in the Library was used. 
It is a full-length portrait of the first Duke in armor, 
holding a baton in his right hand, and was painted by 
Kneller. A very close examination of the picture shows 
that the head and shoulders have at some time been cut 
out, and then replaced in the picture. The arrangement 
of the wig and scarf in the picture and in the bust is iden- 
tical, and it does not appear at all unlikely that a portion 
of the picture was removed, and probably sent to the 
sculptor’s studio, and when he had finished with it was 
carefully inserted in its original place. The pedestal was 
designed by Sir William Chambers. 

‘‘The Grand Cabinet.”—The three windows facing us 
are those which look eastward into the Italian Gardens, 
and the door to the left opens into the Reynolds Room. 

The long mirrors between the windows are very fine, not 
only in this room, but in all the Drawing and State Rooms 
as well. They were manufactured specially by order of 
Sarah, Duchess of Marlborough, who gives in one of her 
letters a minute account of them, and directs where they 
are to be placed. In the East Library and in the State 
Bedroom are two superb Florentine mirrors of large size, 
with exquisitely carved and gilt frames. The chimney- 
piece is of black marble, inlaid with festoons and orna- 
ments of white marble. 

“‘The Italian Gardens.’"—The ground on the east side 
of the Palace was, as laid out formerly, a garden with 
winding paths and flower-beds with bushy shrubs. The 
late Duke removed these, and in their place formed the 
Italian Gardens, with terraces and formal rows of flower- 
beds, as we see them at present. The quantity of flower- 


ing-plants, to give the necessary brightness to these beds, 
is almost incredible, while the labor of many men is re- 
quired to keep them in perfect order. They offer a re- 
markable contrast to the simplicity of the other portions 
of the gardens. 

‘Rochester's Bed, Chair and Sword.”—John Wilmot, 
second Earl of Rochester, was born in 1648, entered at 


| Wadham College, Oxford, in 1659, and was created a 


Master of Arts by Lord Clarendon, Chancellor of the 
University, in 1661. That he was brave and capable was 
proved by his conduct in certain naval engagements a few 
years later, but he wasted his talents, health and sub- 
stance in profligacy and contempt of all decency and 
order, ‘“‘until at the age of one-and-thirty he had ex- 
hausted the fund of life, and reduced himself to a state 
of weakness and decay.” Charles IL., whose constant 
companion he was, made him Ranger of Woodstock 
Park, and it was in the discharge of the duties of this 
office that he lived in the High Lodge. There, in the 
chamber and on the bed represented in our engraving 
he died on July 26th, 1680, deeply penitent for the sins 
and follies of his past life, with his last breath warning 
those whom ‘“‘ he might have drawn into sin by his exam- 
ple and encouragement.” His only son died in the fol- 
lowing year, and was buried in the same grave in the 
north aisle of Spelsbury Church. 

‘“The Old Kitchen.”—This is rather a misnomer, as 
the veritable old kitchen adjoins the estate office, and is 
now known as the Audit Room. But as it is far removed 
from the rooms generally occupied, it was found more 
convenient to fit up part of the basement beneath the 
rooms themselves for kitchens. That now used is situ- 
ated under the Grand Cabinet, while the one in our illus- 
tration adjoins the Arcade Rooms on the other side of the 
Palace. It is not now used, and is consequeutly known 
as ‘The Old Kitchen.” It gives an excellent idea of the 
solidity of the basement, which is simply a net-work of 
pillars and arches, the cross walls having been built sub- 
sequently, as partitions. 


SOME RUDE PROVERBS. 


A contriputor to the Freisinnige Zeitung has collected 
from all the foremost nations of the world a heap of 
‘* proverbs of men concerning women.” It appears from 
these that the Southern people, who count themselves 
the most chivalrous and gallant toward the ladies, are 
more coarse and insulting in their proverbs than the cold 
Northerners. Although the Germans, the Scandinavians 
and the English are not complimentary to the women in 
their proverbs, they are ‘‘rarely brutal.” The French- 
man says: ‘‘A man who has a wife has a plague ;” ‘“‘A 
man made of straw is worth double as much as a woman 
made of gold.” The Spaniard rays : ‘‘ A woman’s advice 
is never of any use, but unless you follow it, she will rail 
at you as a fool;” ‘Be on your guard against a bad 
woman, but do not put your trust in a good woman ;” 
‘*There is only one bad woman, but every husband be- 
lieves that he possesses her.” The Italians say: “If a 
man loses his wife and a farthing, he has only lost a far- 
thing.” The chief failings of the sex, according to a 
whole host of English and German proverbs, are change- 
ableness and talkativeness, the former of which is equally 
true of men, and the latter not disagreeable to men in 
the Latin nations. The charge that ‘‘ Women’s minds 
and April winds often change,” and the statement that 
‘‘A woman’s strength lies in her tongue,” appear to be 
accepted, in various readings, throughout Northern Eu- 
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rope. The specimen of a Yankee proverb is character- 
istic ; ‘Women can keep a secret, but it takes a big 
crowd of them to do it.” The Chinese say that ‘‘A 
woman’s tongue is her sword,” but, ‘‘She never lets it 
grow rusty.” 


FALSE AND FAIR. 


Au, fatally false and fatally fair, 
With the look of a saint in her soul at rest, 
With a faint white rose in her fair brown hair, 
And three white roses upon her breast. 
I loved as a man loves once a life; 
I hated as few men hate—thank God! 
With love and hatred forever at strifo 
In tho old, old paths all life has trod, 


Had I given life—had I taken life 
In the frenzy I felt, ’twould have becn the same, 
But she lured me on to the point of the knife, 
With a thousand graces I cannot name, 
And I slew him there at her very door; 
He lay at her feet as a man lies dead. 
She shrieked and she shrank at sight of his gore— 
Tho man she had hated with blood unshed. 


She threw herself on his pulseless breast ; 

She dabbled with blood her fair brown hair— 
That woman who bade me nor stop nor rest 

Till the deed was done—and she cursed me there! 
Ah, fatally false and fatally fair! 

God grant their souls with the saints now rest !— 
For she died with a white rose in her hair, 

And three red roses upon her breast. 


REPARTEE, 

Tue ‘‘wit of the stairs,” as the French term the re- 
partee we think of a little too late, is much more common 
amongst us than the other kind, just as it is easier to owe 
than to pay with ready money ; but now and then the 
right thing occurs to one to say at the right moment. A 
good many sharp retorts have been made at the whist- 
table, but the interest of the occupation detracts from 
their due appreciation ; it must be a good epigram indeed 
which gives us as much pleasure as the possession of the 
ace of trumps. The Chevalier Duplessis, who wrote a 
bad opera called ‘‘ Pizarro,” lost his temper at cards with 


the poet Guillard, and murmured something, which was | 


not unheard, about his partner being the worst whist- 
player as well as the worst verse-maker in the world ; to 


which the other replied, reprovingly, ‘‘ Chevalier, you for- for at the last moment, when a fraternal funeral mute, 
This is pretty, but not so forcible as the | 


get yourself !” 
retort, with which a friend (not unskilled in repartee him- 
self) has favored us, overheard of late at a whist-table— 
let us hope not at your club nor at mine, reader. ‘‘T 
wish,” observed a player, in a passion, to his partner, 
‘‘that I was sitting opposite to a gentleman.” ‘‘ My dear 
sir,” observed the other, coolly, ‘‘ your aspiration is grati- 
fied, for whether you are sitting, standing, or lying, you 
cannot be more opposite to a gentleman than you are.” 


A STORY OF DARTMOOR. 


Tue following grewsome story Mr. Page, the historian 
of Dartmoor, England, locates at the now vanished inn 
(opposite the presen Warren House Inn) on the road be- 
tween Moreton and Postbridge. The tale is not confined, 
however, to one part of Dartmoor, and years ago we 
heard it at a very likely spot in the wilds of Exmoor. It 
would be going too far to regard it as a mere legend, for 
there were years ago plenty of isolated dwellings in 
those parts whence a burial-ground was remote enough : 


A traveler attempting to cross the moor after a thaw, 
but before the snow had well disappeared, was overtaken 
by darkness and compelled to put up at the inn. A large 
chest in his bed-chamber caused him an uncomfortable 
presentiment ; he lifted the lid, and, to his horror, dis- 
covered the dead body of a man. Convinced that he was 
in the house of murdevers, our traveler passed a miserable 
night. At length morning broke, and putting on as bold 
a face as the trembling nerves would allow, he descended 
to the kitchen, where, instead of being greeted with vio- 
lence, he received nothing but civility. Agreeably sur- 
prised at the behavior of his host and hostess, he vent- 
ured to inquire the meaning of the ghastly discovery 
which had driven sleep from his eyes. ‘‘ Bless your heart, 
your honor, ’tis nothing at all,” said the young man, ‘‘’tis 
only fayther!” ‘‘ Your father !” cried the traveler. 
“What do you mean?” ‘Why, you see, replied the 
peasant, ‘‘ the snaw being so thick, and the roads so cledgy- 
like, when old fayther died, two weeks agon, we couldn’t 
carry un to Tavistock to bury un ; and so mother put un 
in the old box, and salted un in; mcther’s a fine hand at 
salting un in.” 


THE CROQUE-MORT. 

Or the heterogeneous specimens of humanity in Paris, 
the croque-mort, or funeral mute, is distinguishable by the 
way in which, so far as external signs go, he lives up to 
his lugubrious profession. Yet the croqgue-mort is peculiar 
in his manner of unbending himself, after he has, figura- 
tively speaking, shut up shop. Every year, on All Souls’ 
Day, the Parisian croque-morts have a dinner. At one 
time the banquet was held, according to M. Virmaitre, in 
‘‘Forgotten Paris,” in the Rue Corbeau, near the Rue 


' Bichat, so named after the author of a famous medical 


treatise on ‘‘ Life and Death,” and in which street the 


| ** Pompes-Funébres ” Company has its mournful head- 


quarters. At their dinners the croque-morts sedulously 
refrained from drinking to the health of any one who was 
not a member of the medical profession. Fraternally, 
and almost professionally, leagued with the crogue-morts 
and fossoyeurs, or grave-delvers, was a person called by 
them le Monsieur du Cimetiére, or gentleman of the ceme- 
tery, who was invariably on hand for private families of 
the lower classes who wanted a neat funeral oration pro- 
nounced over the grave of a friend who was being ‘ put 
under.” This specialist still exists, and is generally sent 


with whom he is in collusion, and who has vaunted his 
qualities in the ears of the proper persons, unearths him 
from a tavern contiguous to the cemetery, and enjoins 


| him to hurry up with his first, second or third class 


‘‘ oration,” as the case may be. In the country of ‘‘ Lib- 
erty, Equality and Fraternity,” the various social grada- 
tions are marked more distinctly than ever on the marin 
of the grave, and a person who has shuffled off the mortal 
coil may be buried in first or in fifth class style of funeral 
pomp, as well as have panegyrics ‘‘ to order.” 


‘*Uncie Jounny” Hanks died at the Metlin farm, Lili- 
nois, July 3d, aged eighty-eight. He was a full cousin 
of Abraham Lincoln’s mother, Nancy Hanks Lincoln. 
From 1822 to 1860 Mr. Hanks was elosely associated with 
Abraham Lincoln in farming, trading and other pursuits, 
and they split rails together eight miles west of Decatur 
in 1830. After Lincoln became President, Uncle Johnny 
burst into a Cabinet meeting at the White House, one 
day, with ‘‘ Hello, Abe !” 
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“BLIND LOVE.” 


*** BUT—sEE ! 
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IT I8 A PERSONAL ADVERTISEMENT FOR DOROTHY VANE, AND SAYS THAT HER UNCLE IS DY—— GRACIOUS 


CHILD, DON'T FAINT,’ AS THE GIRL STAGGERED BACKWARD.” 


“BLIND LOVE.” 


By MAarTHA E!ILEeN HOoLanan. 


From her uncle’s daily, a scrap of which she had stealth- 
ily conveyed to her own wee, neat attic chamber, Dorothy 
read over that advertisement for the dozenth time ; then, 
perhaps because she remembered the old saw about ‘luck 
in odd numbers,” once again : 


“ WanTED.—Young lady possessing a soft voice and thorough 
knowledge of best literature, to read daily for a blind invalid. Mu- 
sician preferred, and only personal applications heeded. Inquire 
at Craghurst-on-the-Hudson, thirteen miles from city.” 


With an andible sigh, and a wistful yearning in her 
gray eyes, she pressed her thin digits close together. An 
instant she buried her pale little face upon them in deep 
thought, then lifting her head, let her gaze travel toward 
a pile of books on a rude shelf in the corner. 

Vol. XXVIIL, No. 3—19. 


Battered things, cheap and well thumbed. Poor affairs 
at their birth ; in their old age, beggarly. 

A wan, scornful smile just touched her lips—the very 
sarcastic ghost of a mirthless smile. 

«Thorough knowledge of best literature,’” she read 
aloud from the paper. ‘‘ The ‘knowledge’ I have of all in 
my possession is thorough, certainly, since I have been 
compelled to satisfy my hunger upon them. Shakespeare, 
Johnson, Byron, Shelley, Bryant, Addison, Tennyson, 
Dryden—I have them all in memory ; and ”—suddenly, 
| tenderly—‘ who shall dare traduce any of them ? Long- 
fellow, too. But are there other books, greater, grander, 

broader, of which Iam in total ignorance? Perhaps so. 
| My chances have been sq—so very limited. ‘ Musician 
preferred’ ""— again referring to the paper. ‘‘ There’s the 
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rub. Asimple little accompaniment to my own voice, and 
there my musical education ends. Well, doubtless some 
one more fitted for the position has received it long ago, 
and I would be a greater ignoramus than even I am to 
apply.” 

But all day she was haunted by the memory ef that ad- 
vertisement. In letters of fire it rose and went ever be- 
fore her burning eyes. The seven little cousins were 
erosser than ever, and more quarrelsome, making her 
duties heavier. The voice of Mrs. Vane, her aunt, was 
shriller and keener to her sensitive-toned nerves, and the 
open reminders of thankless dependence more unbearable 
to her husband’s lame orphan niece. 

Toward night-fall she escaped from the house, which 
seemed a perfect bedlam of noise, and went down a dark, 
narrow street. 

Even to herself she could hardly have defined the rea- 
son for coming, yet certainly some vague plan was work- 
ing in her brain. 

Suddenly turning down a corner, she stood directly 
under three brass balls, dimly seen in the twilight. 

She hesitated and trembled. Through the dirty win- 
dow she could see a little beaky Jew arranging his miser- 
able second-hand stock in style more suitable to his taste. 
With a hasty glance around, she opened the door and 
crept in, shivering in every limb, not so much with cold 
from the March air as fear of her shrewish aunt’s possible 
discovery. ; 

“T_I want some money,” she faltered, in her low, soft 
voice, and slipping a tiny golden circle from her finger, 
“on—on this ring. Will you look at it, sir?” 

“* Brash !” and, with a contemptuous sniff, he handed it 
back. ‘Ish no goot forme. I vant no brash.” 

A sudden sharp pain blinded Dorothy’s eyes. The 
musty little shop, and mustier little Jew, swam before 
her vision, or by some jugglery became grinning Chinese 
hieroglyphics. Her brain rang with a muffled roar, as if 
chloroform had been pressed to her nostrils. 

An instant she leaned on the dirty counter, then, with a 
mighty effort of will collecting her senses, turned to go. 
Poor child ! 
class of human—or inhuman—sharks. 

“‘Sthop a leedle,” called the man. 
gif. Ze brash ring no use for me, oder I gif zo mooch for 
pilee.” 

Dorothy’s sinking heart rose again. Would a dollar 
take her to Craghurst ? By boat, perhaps, and she could 
no more than fail to get the situation. If she failed, it 
would be to die, maybe; for she knew she would never 
‘dare enter her aunt’s door again. 

If she won—— Well, the world would be brighter, and 
she could easily redeem the precious little trinket which 
had helped her to win her happiness. 

“You will be careful of it,” she admonished, timidly ; 
‘‘oh, very careful. It was my mother’s, and she is —is 
dead.” 

Night had shut blackly down, and a balmy wind was 
stirring the orchard’s great desolate heart at Craghurst, 
filling its aisles with low, uncanny whispers, when a 
young girl, with a halting step, came up the broad avenue, 
and paused, in lonely, dreadful awe, before a palatial 
stone residence. 

All at once her courage froze. What a fool she had 
been to come at all! Most likely they would turn her 
from the door as a beggar. Dared she knock ? Not at 
those great massive doors, certainly. They must be in- 
tended for grand compuny. She would find one smaller 
—more suitable to ker looks and attire. 

Through the windows on all sides she could see sery- 
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ants bustling around—richly clad servants, suituble to 
those beautiful, warm rooms. 

If only she had dreamt of such grandeur as this she 
would never have dared to come. How happy and pros- 
perous even all the servants seemed. Surely no one was 
ill here. She must have made a mistake. 

Her limbs were cold and weary, but less so than her 
heart. She turned to retrace her steps unseen, 

A deep, baying sound near made her start in wild 
affright. It was a dog. What would she do? She could 
not run; and perhaps he would rend her in pieces. 

Often, since becoming an orphan, she had contemplated 
death as a rest—a calm—a reward, perhaps, to be desired. 
But such a death ! 

In very desperation of soul she gained the marble 
porch. Nearer and plainer sounded that terrifying bay. 

Forgetting the fear ahead, and the grandeur from which 
she had so recently shrank, in terror of the danger at 
her heels, she struck the ponderous knocker with all her 
might, and staggered across the threshold just as a great 
dog bounded into view. 

Then her senses returned, and with them overwhelming 
shame. Quivering and poorly clad, frightened and lame, 
she stood in a great, luxurious hall, softly perfumed and 
illumined with rose-colored hanging-lamps. Doors to 
numberless elegant rooms on all sides, and in the distance 
a broad, shallow stair-way, richly carpeted and carved, 
leading upward. 

Before the frightened girl stood a tall, dignified servant 
in livery. His grave, stolid face revealed no feeling of © 
surprise, anger, or even amusement. 

‘‘T_I have come to see a—a sick person. That is,” 
gasped poor Dorothy, awkwardly embarrassed before this 
grand personage, ‘‘is ‘his Craghurst ! 

**Craghurst, madam,” with a profound but mechanical 
bow. 

‘*What’s the matter with Sharp, Thomas ?” inquired a 
deep, rich voice near, and Dorothy heard the sound of 
slow footsteps. ‘‘I told Dick to keep the savage brute 
chained in his kennel after night-fall.” 

“‘T think he broke away, sir,” returned the respectful 
servant. ‘* Here’s a person what says she’s come, sir, to 
see a sick person, and she came in through the front, sir ; 
and I think she’s a—a lunatic. Shall I put ’er out, sir ?” 

Then in the nearest door-way appeared a tall man, 
slight and graceful, in a rich dressing-gown, and with 
green shades above his eyes. An instant he stood there, 
one slim white hand against the oaken carving. 

Looking up into that noble face in her fear and embar- 
rassment, Dorothy Vane’s heart was somehow strangely 
soothed, yet ruffled. 

‘““A Junatic ?” he repeated, slowly. ‘‘ Heavens! it’s 
a miracle how the poor creature escaped that savage 
beast !” 

‘Oh, sir,” cried Dorothy, her sweet, eager face uplifted 
as she haltingly advanced, ‘‘I am not a lunatic. I—I 
am just a poor orphan girl, and I—I came in answer to— 
this,” drawing from her pocket the scrap of paper. 

A puzzled look crossed the gentleman’s handsome face. 
He jerked the ends of a long, tawny mustache in what 
Dorothy took to be a thoughtful way. , 

“JT am blind,” he replied, at length ; ‘‘ totally blind, 
child. But I think I know what it is. I have had a 
great number of applications already, but,” he contin- 
ued, ‘‘not any were suitable. Perhaps,” with a slow 
smile, ‘‘I am difficult to please. Perhaps the loss of one 
sense intensifies and refines the remaining ones. One 
voice was harsh; the other, sing-song; the third, mo- 
notonous ; the fourth, autocratic ; the fifth lacked cleay 
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enunciation ; and the sixth was loud, a great fault. You 
are the seventh, Miss By the way, my name is 
Craghurst—Hugh Craghurst. And yours?” 

‘‘Dorothy Vane, sir’”— her heart sinking way down. 

In his rich tones he repeated the melodious words, 
which had never to the bearer of that name sounded half 
so sweet before. 

‘A musical name,” he said. ‘‘ And,” as if speaking to 
himself, ‘‘the owner has a soft, soothing voice. I would 
like to see you, Dorothy Vane. Would you mind telling 
a blind man your age?” : 

“Not at all, sir,” timidly. ‘I am twenty-four.” 

““Thank you. A goodly age. Thomas,” to the foot- 
man, ‘‘send Mrs. Ward to the library in half an hour; 
and hereafter mind how you receive guests while in my 
employ. You understand ?” 

“Yes, sir. I beg your parding, Mr. Craghurst, sir,” 
returned the big servant, cringingly. 

“The library,” continued his master, turning, with 
strange intuition, his handsome face upon Dorothy, ‘‘is 
the fourth door, right. I know, you see, because not 
always was I blind. In fact, not until I could afford such 
an affliction. Lead, Dorothy Vane ; I will follow.” 

Then womanly pity gave courage to shy little Dorothy. 
An instant she watched him grope along the polished 
wall; then into the palm nearest her she slipped a strong 
little hand, withal yet soft and smooth, saying, simply: 

‘*May I lead you, sir ?” 

Without a word, the supple white fingers closed gently 
over hers, and sent a wild, strange thrill through the 
girl’s whole being. 

An indefinable light, which she did not see, crossed his 
face an instant. 

“You would certainly make a very satisfactory com- 
panion on whom to lean, Dorothy Vane,” he said, when 
they reached the grand old library. ‘‘ You never thought 
to inquire prudishly if I would like your assistance before 
extending it.” 

Pos: simple Dorothy is glad he cannot see the flush 
whicn mantles her pure, patie face at this. 

“« About me I have two dozen servants all told,” he con- 
tinued, ‘‘and even a personal valet ; yet I prefer to grope 
my way unaided, rather than to be annoyed by their ques- 
tions as to howI will have this done, or that. Thank you” 
—as she assisted him to an easy-chair. ‘‘ This is the li- 
Trary. Will you please search among the shelves for your 
favorites, and read a trifle for me ? Don’t be afraid. For- 
get that I am here, and read aloud, as if for yourself.” 

This at first was impossible; but when she became 
deeply interested in her favorite authors, it was easy 
enough just to imagine herself back in the old city garret, 
thumbing again the ragged pages of her own small pos- 
sessions. 

A fastidious ear, indeed, it must have been which failed 
to appreciate that sweet, soft, expressive voice. Forgetting 
her listener, forgetting everything except the great, poet- 
ical yearning of her own soul, she read on until Mr, Crag- 
hurst’s voice interrupted her. 

She started and looked up, thinking him displeased, 
fearing her doom. 

Beside him, her hand on his shoulder, stood a large, 
motherly-looking lady in black silk. 

‘Byron is my favorite,” said Mr. Craghurst. ‘‘ His af- 
fliction and sarcasm sympathize with my own, I suppose. 
I hear they are striving to dethrone Shakespeare—give his 
works to Bacon. That would pain you, would it not? 
Shakespeare was the first book you sought.” 

She laughed a trifle. 

‘There are few books with which I have had the chance 
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to become familiar. Shakespeare is one of them. I can- 
not believe he ever will be really dethroned.” 

‘Perhaps. Ob, this is my housekeeper, Mrs. Ward, 
Miss Vane. She came in when you first began reading, 
but you had ears and eyes for no one but ‘Macbeth,’ 1 
suppose.” : 

The spectacled lady came forward and kissed Dorothy 
on the cheek. 

“You read beautifully, my dear,” she said, softly. 
‘* Are you too tired to go to the piano and sing a little ?” 

“TI am not tired, but I’m afraid I shall not sing 
satisfactorily, Mrs. Ward.” 

“Tut, tut, my dear. Just don’t put on airs like all the 
rest did. I know you aren’t like them ; but you will ex- 
cuse me—Mr. Craghurst hates affectation.” 

Dorothy glanced toward him. 

His elbow rested upon the arm of his chair. One white 
hand supported his head, and in a dream-like reverie he 
seemed to have forgotten her presence. 

She slowly crossed the room in her halting way. She 
felt vaguely glad he could not see her affliction—bad as 
his own. 

She had expected the blind invalid would be perhaps 
an old lady. How strange it should be a man in his glo- 
rious prime! A man, strong, vigorous, handsome; yet, 
in his affliction, more helpless than a child. 

Sitting down at the grand Steinway, she ran her fingers 
lovingly over the tender, familiar chords. A little while 
she hesitated, then her soft, sweet voice filled the room 
with thrilling melody, every word of her song—Moore’s 
‘‘Believe me, though all those endearing young charms” 
—clearly enunciated. 

She turned on the stool, and started, forgetting for an 
instant that Mr. Craghurst could not see. Mrs. Ward had 
left the room. Her employer stood close behind Dor 
othy while she sang, and immediately before her when 
she turned. 

“That is a beautiful thing,” he said, after a moment's 
silence, as he stood jerking his long, dark mustache. 
“Your yoice suits it, and I think the song suits you. 
Where did you learn to sing, Dorothy ?” 

Quite as naturally as if he had spoken it all his life, her 
Christian name dropped from his lips. 

She blushed hotly, and when she spoke, her voice trem- 
bled a bit. 

“From my mother, when I was a little girl.” 

“Then, she is not living now ?” 

“She has been dead ten years.” 

“Forgive me, child,” softly; ‘*but— where is your 
home ?” 

‘‘T_I really can’t say that I have any. Since then I 
have worked for the family of my mother’s brother. They 
are poor people, having lost all they owned in a—a fire 
about three years ago. I—I was not exactly happy. I 
was a burden on them; then I saw your advertisement, 
and——” 

‘*A burden ? Poor child! From being yourself a bur- 
den— which I doubt—you are now to assume a heavy 
one. I wonder if you will not tire of it, and regret 
you ever came here !” 

Her heart gave a glad, wild leap. She trembled visi- 
bly. Her soft voice was treacherous with excess of joy 
and hope. 

To live in this grand, beautiful place, to be near this 
man who to her seemed little less than a god—to leave 
in her bitter past life all the grief, the pain, the shame. 
—why, had paradise more to offer ? 

“Try me and see,” she whispered. ‘‘ Oh, I will try so 
hard to serve you faithfully "— her very soul in the cry. 
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“You could not serve me otherwise,” laughingly and 
lightly he returned. ‘‘It is not in your nature, Dorothy. 
The blind have a keen intuition. However, if you are 
prudish, as some applicants were, we may not come to 
terms yet; but I must be frank with you, child, hoping 
your solid sense will bridge the chasm of conveutionality. 
I have no relative in the world that I know. I belong to 
no one, and no one belongs to me except such as the 
money left by my last deceased relative can purchase. 
Mrs. Ward is ruler over the servants; but to you her 
reign shall not extend. You are to be my companion, 
my David, to soothe my pain, and heal it with your voice 
and music. Do you agree ?” 

Had the blue dome above opened and her Creator in- 
vited her to enter, would she ? 

“Yes”’—timidly, fearfully. 


She dared not close her eyes, lest upon awakening she 
might find it had all been a dream, and hear, instead of 
Hugh Craghurst’s low and melodious voice, the rasping, 
sharp complaints of her uncle’s wife, and see, instead of 
this exquisite apartment with its rich appointments, the 
littered pandemonium of her former home. 

Early in the morning she arose and dressed, feeling 
vaguely afraid, even while doing so, that in the strong 
daylight Mr. Craghurst might see her shabby attire and 
limping gait. 

But like a dream the days, flew. Almost every hour 
was spent in the presence of Hugh Craghurst. Those 
not spent in his presence were spent in the memory of 
him—the sound of his wice, the touch of his hand, the 
sadness which se‘tled on his face in its repose, and, -.oh— 
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Would this great happiness prove only a dream on the 
morrow ? 

“Then all is arranged, I think. You will make your 
home here, you understand ? And, oh, yes ”— carelessly — 
‘the remuneration is—say fifty dollars per month. Is 
that sufficient ?” 

“Tt is a fortune ’’—with a happy, trembling laugh. ‘I 
never had so much money in my whole life. However, 
I don’t suppose you will keep me a week. My stock of 
knowledge will be exhausted long before that, and I 
should become a dead weight on your hands.” 

“Then I shall teach you. I have many more resources 
than you think. Now you must be weary, so just ring 
the bell, and Mrs. Ward will make you comfortable for 
the night. To-morrow you will be mine to torture 
again.” 

All night long she lay awake, deliciously thrilled, and 
building castles in the air. 


In her new quarters, Dorothy began to feel more at 
home, and Sunday rolled around in its turn. 

From Mrs. Ward she learned that close by there was a 
little church where early services were held. 

“Do you think Mr. Craghurst would mind if I went ?” 
the girl asked. ‘‘He has not risen yet, and I cannot ask 
him. I would probably be back by eleven o’clock.” 

Mrs. Ward flushed slightly, and laughed. 

“Certainly — go, child,” she said. ‘We are all hea- 
thens here. Not,” she added, quickly, ‘‘that Mr. Crag- 
hurst prevents us going where we please, but foolish 
people always follow in the tracks their ruler’s tread. I 
will go with you, if you like.” 

When they returned, it was nearly noon. In a new 
black silk dress and bonnet— both made by her own 
hands—Dorothy presented a pretty picture, as she hesi- 
tated before entering her employer’s parlor. 

She knocked softly and crossed the threshold, her heart 
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palpitating rapidly. There was a weary, dejected look in 
Mr. Craghurst’s face under, the uncompromising light of 
a window by which he stood. 

‘“Where have you been ?” he demanded, crossly. ‘‘ Dor- 
othy, I thought you would never come back again. Where 
have you been, child ?”— catching in his her cold little 
hands. 

“To church. I thought you would not mind. It is 
Sunday, you know. I—I will not go ng 

‘‘Obedient little saint,” he laughed, a trifle bitterly. 
‘“«Then you believe in God, and heaven, and angels, and 
all that, Dorothy ?” 

“Don’t you?” 

Her innocent earnestness apparently startled him. A 
flush crossed his face, but he shrugged his shoulders in 
apparent unconcern, as he replied :. 


“There, you are laughing. But this was no common, 
every-night dream. It was so vivid,I can’t forget it. I 
dreamt that I could see, and I saw you, Dorothy.” 

She gave a violent start, and her‘hands quivered in his 
hold. Tongue-tied, she stared upon him. 

“‘ At last I have interested you,” he laughed. ‘‘ Bring 
a divan, little nurse, and sit at my feet, as you do when 
you play the guitar.” 

Quivering strangely, she complied, while intuitively 
those green goggles followed all her movements. 

A dull pain rankled in Dorothy’s heart. What was he 
going to tell her ? That he had dreamt of her as beauti- 
ful ? Would she have to tell him? The rich carpets at 
Craghurst gave no sound on being trod. She had hoped 
he would never discover her affliction. 

“‘T dreamt,” he continued, as she sat dumbly looking 
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“‘ My belief is of no account. It doesn’t reach far ; cer- 
tainly not beyond the grave. But I am philosophical—I 
don’t worry about the Somewhere of orthodox cant. Some 
women are angels— others, fiends. Some men, gods— 
others, demons. But the hope of something better is a 
pretty, harmless delusion which we will not argue. I 
have missed you, my David, and been strangely troubled.” 

Tears started to her eyes. 

“Troubled ? Was not Roger here to wait upon you ? 
I will not go again ”— penitently. 

“When you do, perhaps you will take me with you. I 
have become such a baby under one week of your care ; 
but my trouble was deeper than personal inconvenience. 
You will call me very foolish, Dorothy, when I tell 0am it 
was on account of a dream I had last night.” 

‘““A dream ?”—laughingly. ‘And are you worrying 
over ‘such stuff as dreams are made of,’ Mr. Craghurst ?” 


up into his grave face, ‘‘that I—in this particular dream 
—saw a young girl dressed in a white gown, and kneeling 
by a white bed in a little white room. She seemed to be 
praying, and her face was lifted upward. The features 
were small and sweet, except the eyes. They were large, 
wistful, and more thoughtful than dreamy, but sweet, too. 
Then blank, and part second: I saw a house wrapped 
in flames—a city house—and this same young girl in a 
room filled with smoke, and shrilly crying above a suffo- 
cating woman whom she tried to lift ; and even as I looked 
the wall crashed in.” 

Fitfully his listener’s color came and went. 

So loudly her poor heart beat, surely he must have 
heard it. Slowly he went on: 

‘Then again I sat by this same girl in this same room. 
She was reading to me with your voice, Dorothy ; then 
I spoke, and rising, she crossed the room ; and — there 
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was a halt of lameness in her step. How strange dreams 
run! Do you think they portend, Dorothy ?” 

She tried to answer; but, wofully pale, shrank away. 
A great lump rose in her throat and threatened to choke 
her. Her beautiful eyes reflected only dumb agony. 
*Twas well he could not see! 

‘‘T_I never did,” she gasped, ‘‘ before—before you told 
me this one. It is true, sir. Iam great-ayed, small-feat- 
ured and ”— oh, how this acknowledgment hurt !—‘‘ lame. 
And,” she hurries on, those great eyes wofully lifted to 
his strong, pale face, ‘‘oh, Mr. Craghurst, I—I became 
lame in the way you describe—the way your dream vis- 
ioned—ten years ago, trying to save my dear mother from 
that awful fire. That falling wall crushed and pinioned 
her down, but I—I think she never knew ; I hope not” 
—tremblingly. ‘‘In falling it also smashed my foot ; but 
a brave man saved my life. Sometimes,” she added, 
thoughtfully, ‘‘I am wicked enough to regret it.” 

To hide the working muscles of his mouth, Craghurst 
lifted his hand from her shoulder. She thought he was 
shrinking from a cripple, and rose. 

“The strangest part of my dream,” he said, gravely, 
‘‘was that—come here, Dorothy !—when here you were 
my wife.” 

He leaned forward to take her hands. There echoed 
through the room a low cry, then a heavy fall. 

Dorothy had swooned. 
fore she knew how Hugh Craghurst, kneeling at her side, 
had kissed her cold little face again and again ere bring- 
ing her back to consciousness. 

* * * 


*% * *% 


Many Sabbaths have come and gone, and yet again has | 


one rolled around, as they will to the end of time. 

Supremely happy, yet always underlining it that vague, 
sad pain of her own inferiority, Dorothy walks homeward 
from the little Gothic church, just beyond the Craghurst 
park. 

Holding in his her slim hand, Craghurst walks beside 
her. Remembering how very skin-deep his devout wor- 
ship has been, Mr. Craghurst smiles. 

Does he know the lesson he has taught this poor child ? 
Is he aware how wistful and hungry for his love is the 
starved heart ? 
rent while she has been guiding his steps ? 
faithful Dorothy ! 

‘Describe the day to me, Star-eyes,’’ he commanded, 
as they paused to rest at the park fountain. ‘‘It is balmy 
and warm, I know. I can hear the water running and 
laughing, like your voice, and I can feel the sunshine. 
Do you know, Dorothy,” a touch of passion in his voice, 
“it would be well worth while, I think, to be blind 
always for sake of having you near me; yet, for the 
chance of looking at you, I would exchange places with 
the very meanest beggar on earth to-day.” 

A quick flush mounted to the girl’s pure brow ; yet it 
was no unusual thing now to hear him talk in this same 
strain. x 

He liked to tease her, she thought; he meant nothing 
by it. It was simply amusement for him ; and for her— 
ah, Heaven! for her 

** Dorothy,” suddenly called Mrs. Ward’s kindly voice, 
as she came down the path, a paper in her fat hand. ‘Oh, 
Mr. Craghurst, I beg your pardon; but—see/ It is a per- 
sonal advertisement for Dorothy Vane, and says that her 
uncle is dy. Gracious ! child, don’t faint,” as the girl 
staggered backward. 

A frown mantled Mr. Craghurst’s broad brow. Putting 
forth his hand, he caught Dorothy firmly. 

“Go back to the house, Mrs. Ward,” he said, quickly. 


Alas ! poor 


It was many moons after be- 


That he has been guiding her life-cur- | 
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‘““You may order out the best carriage at once. Well,” 
he asked, when she had hastily disappeared—there was 
a kind of repressed emotion in his voice while Dorothy 
silently read the personal —‘‘are you going to leave me, 
David ?” 

Quick tears sprang to her wistful eyes at the melan- 
choly of his tone. 

“Are you going back to the cross aunt and seven cross 
little cousins ?” 

A dry sob rose in her throat. 
back. 

“‘T_I must go, of course,” she said. 
I must go.” 

“Suppose a great danger threatened me, Dorothy ? 
Suppose the doctors were to perform an operation on my 
eyes, and the issue was sight—the probability death ? 
Would you then leave me, little one ?” 

“Tt is not true!” she gasped, hoarsely. ‘‘ You—you 
don’t mean they are going to—— Ah, Heaven, don’t let 
them! Don’t——” 

“Well, I won't, little one,” taking in his her shaking 
hands. ‘‘ You have been a good and faithful servant to me, 
little Dorothy. Provided you return within the next 
week, I will let you go, and postpone the operation until 
your return. Will you promise ?” 

Yes,” shakingly, ‘‘I will come.” 

“Then run to your room, and prepare. 
will be waiting directly.” 

It was Sunday again when Dorothy presented herself 
at Craghurst. 

In the upper corridor she met Mrs. Ward just slowly 
coming from her master’s parlor. 

There was a very grave look on the housekeeper's face. 

Dorothy shivered with vague dread while they con- 
versed a moment. 

‘*The doctor has just been here, my dear, and the op- 
eration is already performed,” said Mrs. Ward, softly. 
“Poor Mr. Craghurst! But go in, my dear.” 

Opening the door, she gave the girl a gentle push. It 
landed her far into the room, and there she stood trem- 
bling, hesitating, until Hugh Craghurst, turning from 
the window, regarded her with—oh, heavens ! —clear, 
steady, piercing brown eyes. 

“Dorothy, my little one,” he said, coming forward, 
‘you see Lam all right again. I see you now, Dayid ! 
Othello’s oceupation’s gone.” 

Trying to speak, to cozgratulate him, she burst into a 
passion of tears. He led her to the sofa near, and sat 
down beside her, still holding the fluttering hands in his. 

“Tam going to tell you a little story, Dorothy,” he said. 
“Once, a poor artist fell in love with a woman more 
beautiful than —than the Grecian Aphrodite. She led 
him on to the very verge of madness, then flung him aside 
for golden bait, carelessly as she might have resigned one 
of his painted daubs. I mean ”’— in answer to her great, 
questioning eyes —‘‘she jilted him to marry another 
man ; yet doubtless she would not have done so had she 
known how soon the struggling painter would possess 
wealth such as might satisfy even her greedy soul. The 
artist, who was what men generally term a good sort of 
fellow, went to the dogs then, for awhile entirely. For 
one woman’s faithlessness, he scoffed at the truth and 
faith of all women. After all, he wasn’t much of a fel- 
low, was he, ma chére? Then a mint of money fell to 
him ; but he didn’t care much, since everything thit 
made it worth haying seemed illusions. Then ”— smil- 
ingly—‘‘ he was a very eccentric chap—he took an ec- 
centric fancy that he would try the faith of still another 
woman in a different way. Are you listening, Dorothy 2” 


She choked it bravely 


“Tt is my duty ! 


The carriage 
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“Yes.” 

‘He advertised himself as a blind invalid, and 

With a cry she started away. Ah, what a cruel hoax ! 

** Dorothy,” he whispered, holding her, ‘‘ forgive me, 
dear. I have seen you all the time.” 

** But—the dream ?” she gasped. 

“T dreamt it, really. A strange link of sympathy be- 
tween our two souls, no doubt. I have another position 
—a higher one to offer you, sweetheart. The first night 
you came you asked to lead me. Dear David,” tenderly 
stroking her hair, ‘‘lead me always as you have in the 
past !” 

The blushes reached clear back to her shell-like ears. 

“T have a question: Did Mrs. Ward know,” she fal- 
tered. 

“Ay,” gravely. 


” 


“She was deep into the plot. Then 


you will stay, Dorothy! We will be married to-morrow | 


in the little Gothic edifice you love ; and to-morrow 
By the way, how is your uncle ?” 

‘* Well again,” shyly, and remorsefully gazing on a tiny 
golden cirelet which had once adorned a pawnshop-win- 
dow. ‘‘I—I promised to go back 4 

**So you shall, and that to-morrow, sweetheart. I am 
not so forgiving as you are; so we will, like the fairies, 
make them rich, then shake hands with them forever. You 
dear, satisfactory little nurse, and more than satisfactory 
sweetheart ! Dorothy, are these ”— holding her from him 
to gravely inspect the lovely, quivering face —‘‘ tears in 
your eyes ?” 

**J—_I am so happy,” she whispered, while they over- 
flowed. 
grand, and there are other women so beautiful; what if 
you should some day regret? After all,” sadly, ‘‘ what 
am J that you should love ?—insignificant—and lame.” 

‘‘So, sweetheart, is Cupid, and,” drawing her close 
again, ‘‘ Love is always blind. What care I for external 
flaws, my Dayid ?” 
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“CARMEN the song and Sylva the wood, 
Join them together, the wood-song is heard. 
If in the woods I had not been born, 
Ne’er should I sing a song night or morn, 
I’ve often learnt from the melody 
Of birds, and woods have whispered to me, 
While my heart beat time within my breast, 
And wood and song have sung me to rest.” 


Such is the explanation that the royal authoress gives 
of the nom de plume which she has assumed. In the last 
line there is a reference to the woodland castle—Mon 
Repos, or My Rest—where she passed her youth. 

Her father was Hermann, Prince of Wied, a cultivated 
and thoughtful man, fond of philosophical speculation, 
and a writer on topics connected with his favorite studies. 
Her mother was Princess Maria of Nassau, who is described 
as ‘‘a woman of great beauty and true elevation of soul, 
but overflowing with kindness and consideration towards 
all with whom she is brought in contact.” 

Elizabeth, now Queen of Roumania, was born on De- 
cember 29th, 1843. As a child, she was impetuous in 
temper, resolute in disposition and unbending in will. 
Her imagination was very lively. In her fourth year she 
was placed under the charge of a governess. Up to that 
time her mother had been her sole teacher. 

Very early Princess Elizabeth displayed a charitable 
and sympathetic disposition. She used to accompany her 


‘*But I—you are,” with a womanly cry, ‘‘so | 


mother on visits to the poor, and thus she became ac- 
quainted with their needs. She would give away what- 
ever she could dispense with ; yet she was not destitute 
of sound practical sense. One day her mother gave her 
a large piece of woolen stuff. The little Princess ex-— 
claimed : ‘‘Now I can give away all my clothes!” 

‘*Might you not better give the woolen stuff to the poor 
children ?” said her mother ; ‘‘ your white clothes would 
be of less use to them than the coarse stuff.” It wasa 
new thought to the child, and she at once perceived the 
reasonableness of tha suggestion, and acted on it. 

In November, 1850, her youngest brother Otto was born. 
He was afflicted with an organic malady, and in order te 
procure the best professional advice the family went to 
Bonn in the Spring of 1851. Many distinguished men— 
artists and savans—gathered around the princely family. 
Among others the patriot poet Ernst Moritz Arndt, then 
eighty-two years old, was a daily visitor. He read his 
patriotic songs to them. The Princess Elizabeth sat 
upon his knees while he did so, and listened with rapt 
attention and flushed cl:ceks. Many a time the venera- 
ble poet placed his hands upon her head and explained 
to her the beautiful name which she bore. ‘‘ Elizabeth,” 
he said, ‘‘signifies, ‘God is rest.’” 

The late Emperor Frederick of Germany, then a stu- 
dent at Bonn, was also a frequent visitor. 

At this time the future Queen first saw Roumanians. 
They were the brothers Stourdza, who were then study- 
ing at the university. 

Princess Elizabeth long cherished the wish to sit in 
school with the village children. One morning, bursting 
into the room where her mother was, she asked if she 
might go with some farm children to the school. The 
Princess Maria did not hear the question, but nodded 
kindly to the child. Princess Elizabeth, taking this sign 
for permission, rushed off to the neighboring farm-house. 
There she heard that the children had already gone to 
school. She followed, and entered the school-room while 
the singing-lesson was going on. The teacher was highly 
flattered when he saw the Princess, quite happy, joining 
with full voice in the singing; but the farmers’ little 
daughters, who had some notion of court etiquette, re- 
garded it as quite unseemly that the daughter of a prince 
should join with such a yery loud voice in singing with 
the village children. As soon as the Princess’s voice was 
heard above the voices of the other children, the girl next 
her put her hand on her mouth, and sought to impress 
upon Her Serene Highness the impropriety of her po- 
sition. 

Meanwhile the greatest consternation was caused at the 
castle by the disappearance of Elizabeth. Servants, sent 
out in all directions, searched the neighboring beech 
woods and villages in vain. At last they found the little 
Princess, full of delight with her exploit, in the village 
school of Rodenbach. Confinement to her room for the 
rest of the day was the issue of the morning’s exploit. 

She was a born ruler of others. In playing with chil- 
dren of her own age, whether of princely or of peasant 
rank, her ascendency was at once acknowledged. She 
was the ringleader in the wildest games. 

Her literary genius was early developed. She com- 
posed occasional pieces when she was ten years of age. 
At twelve she attempted to write a novel. At fourteen 
she had invented dramas and tragedies. The more terri- 
ble the scenes were, the better she was pleased. Morn- 
ing and night she was devising stories. She was subject 
to alternations of high spirits and depression, and total 
lack of self-confidence. She would be tormented by the 
idea that she was disagreeable and insupportable to every 
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one. 
be gentle, I could only be impetuous. 
thankful to all who had patience with me. 
when the safety-valve of writing poetry was opened to 
me.” 

In order to moderate the exuberance of her feelings, 
her mother took her, at every opportunity, to scenes 
where she might be deeply impressed by the realities of 
life. She was present at many a sick and death bed. 
Her brother’s case familiarized her with the sufferings 
that many have to endure. The first death-bed at which 
she was present was that of her grandmother, the Duch- 
ess of Nassau. It made 
an ineffaceable impres- 
sion upon Elizabeth. 
Her thoughts went be- 
yond death. She has- 
tened to the garden. 
The roses were in full 
bloom. She gathered 
the most beautiful, and 
returned with them to 
the chamber of death, 
and decorated the bed 
and the room with them. 
Her conception of death 
was poetical. Her 
mother had taught her 
to take a bright view 
of it. 

Brought up by her 
mother in the fear of 
God, her first visit to 
church was a memo- 
rable occasion to her. 
Henceforward the Sun- 
days and holy-days were 
the bright spots in her 
life. 

In time the Princess 
was placed under the 
care of a tutor, Mr. 
Sauerwein. On his ar- 
rival at the castle the 
Princess Maria told 
him: ‘You will find 
your pupil a very con- 
tradictory piece. She 
has no traditional faith. 
Her first questions al- 
ways are: ‘Why ?’ and 
“Is it true ?’” 

Mr. Sauerwein was a 
distinguished linguist. 
The Princess read Ovid, 
Horace, as well as parts of Cicero, with him, and wrote 
Latin, English and Italian exercises. She also learnt 
arithmetic and geometry. Lessons in physical science 
the Princess took along with a companion and most inti- 
mate friend, Maria von Bibra. She was taught French 
by a Parisian lady, and in evenings after tea read the old 
chroniclers, as well as the dramatists. Schiller and ether 
German classics were studied. At fifteen she took a keen 
interest in politics, and was a diligent reader of newspa- 
pers. From a very early period she had a great fondness 
for legends and folk-lore. ‘I would throw away,” she 
says, ‘‘the most beautiful history, or even comparative 
grammar, to the study of which I was passionately de- 
voted, into a corner for a little legend.” 


I was heartily 


“T could not help it,” she confesses ; ‘‘I could not | 


I was better | 
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Romances were forbidden till she was nineteen. Then. 
she was permitted to read ‘‘ Ivanhoe.” Everything likely 
to excite her lively imagination was purposely withheld. 

At the beautiful Castle of Mon Repos, with its fine view 
of the Rhine and its splendid beech woods, Princess Eliza- 
beth was in her element. She delighted to roam in the 
woods in stormy weather. Accompanied by three St. Ber- 
nard dogs, she would sally forth to enjoy the battle of the 
elements. In Autumn, when the leaves lay in heaps on 
the ground, she would wander about for hours. Every 


| leaf, blade of grass, bird and flower, every sunbeam that 


lighted upon the landscape, had a meaning for her. She 
would return home with 
her head full of poetical 
ideas which she would 
commit to writing. 
These poetical effusions 
tranquilized her mind. 
No one knew anything 
of them. She kept 
them a profound secret. 

At sixteen the Prin- 
cess began to collect 
her poems regularly in 
a book. She put all 
her thoughts and feel- 
ings into verse, which 
from henceforward 
formed her diary. Un- 
til she was thirty she 
knew nothing of the 
technical part of the art. 
of poetry. A time 
came, however, when 
she thought she ought 
to despise poetry, and 
when she devoted her- 
self to the study of 
music. She fell, how- 
ever, into such a nerv- 
ous condition, that her 
mother forbid her play- 
ing the piano for two 
years. Then she took 
to her pencil and paint- 
ing. This failed to 
satisfy her, and she de- 
spaired of her abilities, 
and believed that she 
would never attain the 
ideal at which she 
aimed. 

All who knew the 
Princess at this time 
retain a vivid impres- 
sion of her vivacity and grace, of her slender figure, 
fresh complexion, her luxuriant dark-brown hair and 
large blue eyes, which looked as if they would pene- 
trate and search the very soul. Without being exactly 
beautiful, the intellectual refinement of her features made. 
her countenance very attractive. From her surroundings 
she was called Princess Wood-rose. 

Times of sore trial came. Her father was always ill. 
The sufferings of her little invalid brother increased, and 
her mother was absorbed by anxious duties. During her 
brother’s illness, the Princess was thrown much into the 
society of her father. She worked with him, copied for 
him, and read to him. He would discuss with her the 
questions on which he wrote. The intelligence of his 
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daughter delighted him. 
quiet for the lively girl. 


The house was, however, too 


that her mother’s old governess should accompany her 
to Berlin. She found it difficult to keep within the 
bounds of court etiquette, and converse in a becoming 
manner, She felt most at home in the family of the Prin- 
cess of Hohenzollern, who passed the Winter in Berlin. 

It was at this time she first met her future husband, 
then Prince Charles of Hohenzollern. The story is told 
that one day as she, according to her custom, was bound- 
ing quickly down the stairs in the castle, she slipped on 
the last steps, and was prevented from falling by Prince 
Charles, who caught her in his arms. 


Soon after her return home the cases of her brother and | 


father were pronounced to be hopeless. In January, 
1862, Prince Hermann was unable to leave his bed. 
Princess Elizabeth nursed her father, while her mother 
was incessant in her attendance or her beloved son, On 
February 16th, 1862, Prince Otto died. 

After the funeral the family paid a visit to Baden- 
Baden. On their return the young Princess threw her- 
self with all the ardor of her nature into the work of 
teaching. In the castle there was a lame boy, who had 
been received on account of his delicate health, and at a 
farm in the neighborhood of Mon Repos the Baroness 
von Bibra resided for some time with two little nieces. 


With these three little children the Princess set up a | 


school. Her mother observed, with quiet satisfaction, 
the patience, perseverance and aptitude in teaching dis- 
played by her daughter. 

The Winter of 1862-63 was passed with her parents at 
Baden-Baden on account of her father’s health. Here 
she ‘‘came out.” 
appear that she had offers of marriage at this time. 
There are some lines in which she writes of the kind 


of love that alone brings happiness, and she adds that | 


a maiden rejects any one who does not really love her. 
‘A maiden,” she says, ‘‘is happy in her parents’ house, 
from whence she casts modest looks into the world.” 
In the Autumn of 1863 she went with her aunt, the 
Grand Duchess Helena of Russia, to Ouchy, on Lake 
Geneva, and for the Winter to St. Petersburg. She saw 
her father for the last time at Wiesbaden. He did not 
expect ever to see his daughter again. Everybody was 
charmed with her at the Russian Court. She did not feel 
at ease, however, amid the grandeur which surrounded 
her. Her imagination was excited by all she saw and 
heard, but her nerves suffered. The Grand Duchess 
sought to calm her mind by varied but regular occupa- 
tion. The day was filled with music, reading, study of 
the Russian language, ete. Rubinstein first, and after- 
wards Clara Schumann, taught her music. When she 
expected Rubinstein to come, her excitement was so 
great that it almost took away her breath. 
and nervous excitement brought on gastric fever. For 
weeks she was confined to bed. It was her first illness. 
She had never tasted medicine before she was twenty. 
She could hardly believe, therefore, that she was really 
ill. As soon as she was able to do so, she buried herself in 


a philosophical work by her father, a copy of which he | 
had sent her, and wrote to him telling him the pleasure | 


it gave her. She enjoyed the seclusion from the gayeties 
that were going on. ‘‘It is very strange,” she wrote to 
her father ; ‘‘ yesterday I read ninety pages of philosophy, 
and was so rested that every one was astonished at my 
looking so well. But if only two or three ladies come, 
and tell me the gossip of the town, and of all the things 
going on, it makes me droop like a withered leaf.” 


The climate | 


! 


It was therefore decided that | 
the invitation of Queen Augusta should be accepted, and | 
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When she was well enough she resumed her social 
intercourse with the Grand Duchess, but had a sudden re- 
lapse. It was an anxious time for her mother: her hus- 
band dangerously ill, her daughter suffering at a distance, 
and she not there to nurse her! ‘I know she is in God’s 
hands,” she wrote, ‘‘and under the care of faithful and 
loving friends, but that does not take the pain, the load 
of sorrow, from my heart.” The Princess Elizabeth was 
able to venture into the open air again at the beginning 
of March. It seemed as if her recovery would be rapid. 
A few days later, however, she received the tidings of her 
father’s death. She loved her father with an enthusias- 
tic tenderness. She owed her intellectual development, 
for the most part, to him. Her grief was heightened by 
the thought that she had not been with him in his last 
days. But no murmur escaped her lips. 

At Easter she left St. Petersburg with the Grand Duch- 
ess Helena, and visited Moscow, and in June returned to 
Germany. Her mother met her in Leipsic. 

During the years 1860, 1867, 1868, she visited Switzer- 
land, Italy, France and Sweden, meeting with much to 
interest her. 

Little did she think at the end of this time of the 
career on which she was so soon to enter. She always 
wished to have ‘‘a calling” in life. She did not wish 
to live a life of pleasure, or the life of an intellectual 
dilettante, put one of real usefulness. She resolved to 
devote herself to the work of education, and be the 
teacher of a school. Her mother consented, on the con- 
dition that she should go through a regular course of 
preparatory training for the purpose, and pass an exam- 
ination. But during the Spring of 1869, while she was 


| with her mother in Bonn, they received an invitation 


from the Prince of Hohenzollern to pay a visit to Diissel- 
dorf. The mother divined the purpose of the proposed 
visit, but the daughter had no suspicion of it. She was 
delighted only with the prospect of seeing the Princess 
of Hohenzollern and Princess Marie, whom she had met ° 
in Berlin, and with whom she had corresponded ever 
since. 

Shortly after the visit to Disseldorf her mother was 
requested to bring about a meeting between her daughter 
and the Prince of Roumania, Prince Charles of Hohen- 
zollern. The Princess Elizabeth was very anxious to at- 
tend a concert in which Clara Schumann was to take 
part. It was arranged that they should go to Cologne 
for the purpose, and that the meeting with the Prince, 
who was then in Paris, should take place there. They 
put up at the Hétel du Nord. Hours passed, and the 
Prince did not appear. The ladies went into the flower- 
garden to dine. The dinner came to an end, and Princess 
Elizabeth had not noticed that she had been narrowly 
watched for a considerable time by a group of gentlemen. 
One of them stepped forward and introduced himself to 
her mother as the Prince of Roumania. Princess Eliza- 
beth, ignorant of the fact that the meeting had been pre- 
arranged, stretched out both her hands to him with un- 
feigned pleasure, and said, ‘‘I am so glad that we have 
met here accidentally.” For several hours they remained 
together among the flowers and in the Park, in animated 
conversation. 

On her return to the hotel she exclaimed, enthusiastic- 
ally, ‘‘What a charming man he has become!” While 
she was dressing for the concert the Prince spoke to her 
mother, and asked her consent to the marriage. Princess 
Elizabeth, however, was only thinking of enjoying the 
fine music, and was beside herself with impatience on 
account of the delay caused by the Prince. When he 
left, the young Princess burst out of her room into the 
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saloon, exclaiming, ‘‘ But, mamma ” As if terrified, 
she stopped at the threshold, when she saw the grave and 
agitated expression on the countenance of her mother, 
who ran forward, threw her arms round her daughter’s 
neck, and said, ‘‘ My child, the Prince cf Roumania has 
asked your hand.” The astonishment of the daughter 
was great, but it became clear to her at once that, uncon- 


sciously to herself, her heart had been quite won by the | 


Prince. 

When her mother asked whether she would like to take 
time for consideration, she answered, simply and de- 
cidedly, ‘‘Just let him come; I shall love him very 
much.” And when the Prince came and saluted her as 
his betrothed, she said to him in soft, winning tones, “ It 
makes me so proud, and at the same time so humble.” 
That same night the Prince had to return to Paris. The 
entry in her diary on October 12th is, ‘‘I am engaged, and 
a happy bride.” The public betrothal took place at Neu- 
wied on October 16th, and on November 15th they were 
married. 

Princess Elizabeth had, previously to the appearance 
of Prince Charles as a suitor, réjected every proposal of 
marriage ; but when, long before her engagement to him, 
her friends made plans for her, and wished that there 
might be a throne in store for her, she would reply, jest- 
ingly, ‘‘ The only throne that would have any attractions 
for me is the Roumanian, for there I should have some- 
thing to do.” That this was no mere idle expression of a 
passing feeling is proved by her whole life and work in 
her new home. She has become in heart and lifea Rou- 
manian, and devoted herself with all her powers to the 
well-being of her subjects. A wide and quite unculti- 
vated field of work lay before her. The first thing to do 
was to make herself acquainted with it. She felt that for 
this purpose something more than crowded receptions 
was necessary, and she arranged to receive singly the 
ladies who were announced for presentation at Court. 
“It was too disagreeable,” she said, ‘‘ to say what I did 
not really feel at receptions. In order to avoid a false- 
hood, I took pains to feel the interest which I showed. 
Every one needs sympathy. Now everybody interests 
me, and I find them all to be interesting. The receptions 
do not bore me any longer. On the contrary, I delight 
in them. One must do thoroughly whatever one does, if 
it is to succeed ; one must be thorough if one would be 
anything.” 

On September 8th, 1870, a daughter was born, who re- 
ceived the name of Maria at her baptism. The child was 
enthusiastically welcomed by the people, who said, ‘‘ God 
bless the new citizen of Roumania! May she grow and 
prosper in the joy of her parents, and the welfare of her 
country !” Henceforth the infant daughter became the 
most important personage in Roumania. 

The Princess Elizabeth studied the language with zeal, 
and acquired a perfect mastery of it. The Roumanians 
say, with a dash of pride, that she speaks it better than 
they do themselves, for she constructs her sentences with 
peculiar elegance. 

In the year 1871 a society for the poor was founded by 
her, and soon afterward a society for the translation of 
children’s books. ‘There are absolutely no Roumanian 
school-books, nor any for the people,” she wrote to her 
mother ; ‘‘I will provide these. I have already distrib- 
uted my best French books amongst the young ladies, 
and also interested several gentleman in the work. The 
poet Alexandri will criticise and correct: then they will 
be quickly and cheaply printed. The language will in this 
way become in some measure fixed, and young people 
who cannot speak their own language decently will learn 


it splendidly.” Her ideas were eagerly received by the 
people, and interested them more even than politics. In 
1871 the Prince and Princess made a journey through 
Moldavia to Jassy, in order to become acquainted with 
that part of their dominions. It was a triumphal prog- 
ress. Their reception everywhere was alike brilliant and 
heartfelt. At Jassy their time was filled up with recep- 
tions, visits to churches, schools, etc. 

Their Summers were passed in the Carpathian Mount- 
ains, 2,900 feet above the sea. Their first residence was 
an old monastery called Sinaia ; now they reside in Castle 
Pelesch, which the Prince has built. Distinguished peo- 
ple of all sorts are received in this retreat, and are often 
entertained there for weeks. Society of this kind is the 
great enjoyment of the Prince and Princess. In order to 
encourage native industry, the Court wears the native na- 
tional costume while in the mountains. 

In the ladies of her Court the Princess takes a truly 
motherly interest. She loves particularly to gather young 
people around her. Several young women are invited to 
stay some weeks every year at Sinaia, in order to share in 
the werking life of the Princess. 

In 1874, a time of severe trial came to Prince Charles 
and his wife. Their child, Princess Maria, caught diph- 
theria, and died in the lap of her English nurse. Her 
last words were in English: ‘‘ All is finished.” Up to 
the very last the Princess could not believe that the end 
was so near ; but when the certainty of the fact was real- 
ized with overwhelming force, she bowed her head with 
humble submission to the will of God. 

Elizabeth’s poems furnish abundant evidence of her 
estimate of a mother’s love, and of her grief for the loss 
of her child. 

In one, entitled ‘‘ Mother,” she sings : 


“The fairest name the earth around, 
That e’er from human lips doth sound, 
Is mother! 
No word so tender, full of thought, 
And so profound, although untaught, 
As mother! 


* And this great power it ever keeps, 
Because it laughs from infant lips; 
The mother! 
Because it beams from infants’ eyes, 
In songs from infants’ hearts doth rise; 
The mother! 


* Yea—life-long honor crowns her head 
To whom this sacred word is said, 
As mother! 
But heartless ones the name who bear, 
Haye in the earthly bliss no share 
Of mother!” 


In another, entitled ‘‘No Murmuring,” she thus pours 
out her grief. The translation is in the unrhymed meter 
of the original German, and is as literal as possible : 


“ Why to poor weak earthly mothers 
Dost Thou give such heavenly children? 
God! God! 
That they, scarcely seen, evanish, 
Like a sunbeam, like a vapor? 
Must our very soul of souls then, 
Torn away from us, flee from us, 
That, with life o’erflowing, smitten 
By a fatal dart, we stagger? 


“Why so earthly hast Thou made us, 
So with common clay inclosed us ? 
God! God! 
That in our own children even 
We a part can have no longer, 
That Thou from our hands unskillful 
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Didst withdraw them, O our Father ? 
Didst Thou then feel no compassion _ 
When the poor weak heart was broken ? 


“ Once it was a day of gladness, 
And of shouting, bright and ceaseless, 
God! God! 
Now around us death-like stillness, 
Now within us icy calmness, 
As the wreck is after tempests, 
Without mast or anchor driven, 
So we lie upon the billows, 
And yet do we live, O Father.” 


Her distinctive Christian faith, which is deeper, we 
believe, than comes out explicitly in her poems, is ex- 
pressed in a short piece, in which she links Eve and 
Mary, the mother of our Lord, together at great crises 
of their histories : 

“Two MOTHERS. 
“ When once thy child thy child did slay, 
How didst thou feel, O Eve ? 
Wert thou not punished enough yet, 
Expelled from Eden, Eve ? 


“Death didst thou for the first time see, 
O thou poor mother Eve! 
No comfort in thy misery, 
Naught but despair, O Eve! 


“ When centuries had come and gone, 
Stood Mary at the tree, 
With failing eye thy dying Son 
O Mary, looked on thee! 


“ He was the Saviour of mankind, 
O Mary, yet no ray 
Of comfort to thy heart could find, 
O Mary, then its way! 


“ Of innocence and sin thou art 
The mother, mother Eve! 
And though thy Son be God, He is, 
O Mary, thine own child!” 


When she first went to Roumania, no one suspected 
Princess Elizabeth to be a poetess. Once, when the poet 
Alexandri was in attendance in Bucharest, she said to 
him, with deep blushes: ‘I wish to make a confession 
to you, but I have not the courage.’ After a long pause, 
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she said, bashfully, with a soft voice: ‘I, too, write 
poems.’ At Alexandri’s request, she showed him some of 
them. He saw at once that she had poetical gifts, and 
encouraged her to persevere. He sent her a volume of 
his manuscripts, and she began to translate popular Rou- 
manian legends into German. In the work of translation 
she learnt practically much of the ‘art of poetry.’ She 
had written poetry hitherto just as a bird sings. Rhymes 
and verses came more readily to her than prose. It was 
in her great sorrow for the death of her daughter that 
she betook herself to translation. She not only turned 
Roumanian works into German, but also the treasures of 
German literature into Roumanian. In this way she 
thought she could render the greatest service to her 
subjects. 

She naturally felt a great longing to see her mother 
once more. It was arranged for them to meet at Cologne, - 
and from thence to proceed to St. Leonards for a few 
weeks. She was much impressed by London. They paid 
a visit to Oxford, where they were Max Miiller’s guests 
for two days. It was here that she presented to her 
mother a book called, ‘‘My Journey through the World ; 
Containing Rhymes and Versicles Confided to the Heart 
of my Mother.” Charles Kingsley was present when she 
astonished her mother by handing this volume to her, and 
was much touched by one of the poems pointed out to 
him, called 

“ONLY ONE. 
“From need and misfortune preserve it secure; 
From sin keep its little heart, keep it aye pure; 


Lead Thou it Thyself all its journey below. 
One only I have, as Thou, Father, dost know.” 


The book contained poems from the time of her confirma- 
tion till her thirtieth year. 

During the Russo-Turkish War in 1877 Roumania was 
drawn into the conflict. One of the results was that the 
independence of Roumania was declared. The principal- 
ity became a kingdom, and Prince Charles and Princess 
Elizabeth were crowned King and Queen. During the 
war the throne-room was converted into a work-room, 
where, under her immediate superintendence, linen and 
bandages were prepared. Women of all ranks and na- 
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tionalities went in and out, and vied with each other in 
providing things for the army in the field. Out of her 
own means the Princess furnished a barrack-hospital of a 
hundred beds, which she looked after herself. She ex- 
tended her activity to all the other hospitals. She minis- 
tered to all the wounded brought from the battle-field. 
Day and night she sought to comfort and encourage them. 
To many a dying 
man she spoke the 
last words of con- 
solation ; many re- 
ceived from her 
hand the pain-dead- 
ening chloroform. 
She induced many 
to submit to the 
loss of limbs. The 
Roumanian soldier 
prefers death to 
amputation. ‘‘ Bet- 
ter die than be a 
beggarman,” he 
says. Toone young 
soldier she pointed 
out that he had a 
long life before 
him, and ought to 
submit to the oper- 


ation. ‘‘For love 
of you, Regina,” he 
sighed. She ex- 


over the suffering. Amongst the people she was called 
‘‘The Mother of the Wounded.” Her strength seemed 
to be doubled in times of danger, wh<.: the claims upon 
her services were the greatest. She ~13 always collected, 
and never lost her presence of mind, whatever agitation 
and despondency prevailed around her. When, in her 
anxiety about her husband and the army, she could 
sleep for only two 
or three hours, she 
would seek to di- 
vert her mind with 
music and poetry 
half the night, and 
at four in the morn- 
ing she would walk 
up and down, and 
plan the work of 
the ensuing day. 
During the war she 
founded a sister- 
hood, defraying the 
expenses out of her 
own pocket. At 
first there were 
only two sisters, 
but in 1884 the 
number had in- 
creased to twenty. 
In hospitals and 
private houses they 
give their services 


ercised a great 
moral influence 
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for five frances a 
day, and are much 
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in demand. The rich pay more, and thus the sisters can 
attend the poor gratuitously. Other useful societies owe 
their origin to the Queen. As might have been expected, 
the moral and physical strain of the war-time severely 
tried her. She has been subject to repeated attacks of 
fever. At the beginning of 1883 she had a dangerous ill- 
ness, which excited the fears and sympathies of the whole 
Roumanian people. Her patience, gentleness and consid- 
eration for all around her were very touching. She was 


saved by means of a successful operation. The King took 
her to Italy, and from thence to Neuwied. When they re- 


turned to Roumania, Castle Pelesch was near completion. 
In October, 1883, it was solemnly dedicated, in the pres- 
ence of all the high officials of the nation. 

It is not many years ago since her poems became widely 
known. The Queen herself would never have thought of 
publishing them, had not numberless copies passed into 
various hands. Then she thought that ‘‘if they are worth 
the tiresome labor of copying, so are they of being 
printed.” 

Her collection of poems, in four volumes, is called after 
the seat of her family, ‘‘ Meine Ruh” (Mon Repos). One 
volume contains ballads and romances ; another is entitled 
“* Mother and Child”; a third is called ‘‘ World-wisdom,” 
and the fourth, ‘‘ Heights and Depths.” 

Still, in middle age, she carries forward her beneficent 


work. The Baroness yon Strackelberg is hardly guilty of | 


any exaggeration when she says that ‘‘as woman, as Prin- 
cess, as Queen, Carmen Sylva is one of the noblest and 
most remarkable of her sex.” 


FANTASTIC GARDENING. 


CuLtrvaTIneG plants to increase the size of the bloom, to 


create new colors, we can understand and approve when | 


we behold the wonderful results attained by florists, who 


make the common flowers astonish us by their wonderful | 


variety of tint, their size and fragrance. Roses now be- 
wilder us by the n ber of their varieties, and the pansy 
and chrysanthemui) “ave become in themselves sufficient 
to justify special horticultural exhibitions. 

In the olden time the mania in the great gardens of Eu- 
ropean palaces and chiteaus was to torture plants, and by 
trimming make them assume the forms of men and ani- 
mals. The time expended to obtain results was great, 
but the results themselves were not. Queer, quaint, are 
the qualified terms of praise that alone can be accorded 
to them. 

Such gardens are now rare enough, but one exists near 
Steinheim, in Germany, the work of Anton Meier. As the 
rail-cars speed along, passengers see this strange hedge as- 
sume forms of sportsmen, a man on horseback, men quar- 
reling, a general with his laurel wreath, an elephant, a 
camel, a llama, deer, sheep, goat, hog, ass, cat, crocodile, 
monkey, peacock, hen, bird feeding its young, a spinning- 
wheel, ete. 

The Japanese have done violence to nature in another 
way ; for years, perhaps centuries, they have bent their 
energies to dwarfing trees, and to making miniature 
groves of real trees so small that you can have a dozen 
trees in a window-garden. 

Mr. Matsunami, a Japanese gentleman in Paris, ex- 
plains the system adopted, and we illustrate this phase 
of arboriculture by pictures of some now on exhibition at 
the Trocadero. A young tree, some months old only, is 
planted in a pot containing a little earth such as the par- 
ticular tree prefers. yen in this way the tree will be di- 
minutive, like a poorly fed child. To insure due propor- 


tions, the trunk and branches are twisted, or bent over | 
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from time to time, and kept in place by stakes and cords. 
The trunk or branch grows stouter, and endeavors to 
shoot up vertically. The new shoot is then twisted and 
turned out of its natural course, twisted spirally, bent 
down towards the ground. This system is kept up with 
every branch and shoot ; is persisted in for years, the task 
of distorting being handed down in a family from father 
to son. As the shoots multiply those not needed are cut 
away, and the work goes on ; the bands and supports being 
removed only when the branch has become so firm in its 
distorted form that it cannot take its natural course. 

The pine, the arbor vite (thuya), retinospora, are favor- 
ite subjects for these Japanese gardeners. In the collec- 
tion in France is a dwarf Japanese pine, one hundred and 
fifty years old, not two feet high; retinosporas from 
twenty-five to one hundred and fifty years old, and meas- 
uring only four to eighteen inches; an arbor vite that 
boasts of being a centenarian, but does not exceed a 
height of fifteen inches. The trees shown are cone- 
bearers, but other trees can be treated in the same way, 
the hardy pines having been selected as better fitted to 
stand transportation from Japan; and even then several 
specimens were lost on the voyage. 

In all these dwarf trees, the root, unable to expand, * 
being hemmed in by the pot, becomes distorted and 
crops out of the ground, so that there is sometimes more 
root apparent than real trunk, a thuya fifteen inches high 
having roots eight inches high, and a retinospora three 
and a half inches high having roots out of the ground 
ten inches high. 

The results afford a strange and curious, but not very 
attractive, feature of the exposition. 

Among wealthy Japanese, it is not uncommon to find 


| standing outside the window a little case containing a 


number of these dwarf trees, which, left to their natural 
growth, would have formed a grove large enough to sur- 
round and overshadow the house. 

This taste for dwarfishness, deformity or oddity caunot 
surprise us. Instances of similar taste occur in all coun- 
tries and at all times, and cease to prevail when more 
intellectual sources of gratification gain the mastery. 
Dwarfs are no longer kept by kings and princes, though 
they form a drawing feature in a museum. 


DR. NANSEN’S JOURNEY ACROSS 
GREENLAND. 


From a communication sent us-by Dr. Nansen, we are 
able to give some details of the remarkable journey across 
Greenland which he accomplished in the Summer of 1888. 
We need only briefly recall the most important attempts 
which had previously been made to cross a country which 
is exactly in the condition of the British islands during 
the Glacial Period. The first serious attempt was made in 
1878 by Jensen and Steenstrup, who, from the west coast, 
in lat. 62° 30’ N., managed to get some 40 miles into the 
interior, after many difficulties and dangers, ascending a 
mountain to a height of 5,000 feet, from which they saw 
the inland ice rising gradually toward the interior. Then 
came the famous expedition ef Baron Nordenskiéld in 


| 1883. He, with a comparativel, -rge party, started much 


further north than the previous expedition, a short dis- 
tance south of Disco Island. The party succeeded in pen- 
etrating some 90 miles eastward, to an altitude of 5,000 
feet. The Laplanders, however, who accompanied Nor- 
denskidld went in their snow-shoes 140 miles further, tray- 
eling over a continual snow desert to a height of 7,000 
feet. The next serious attempt was made by an American, 
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Mr. R. E. Peary, in the Summer of 1886. Mr. Peary 
started much further to the north than Nordenskiéld, and 
his course was due east. He reached 100 miles from 
the edze of the ice-blink, or inland ice, his highest eleva- 
tion being 7,525 feet, : 

Dr. Nansen felt sure that the only way to cross the ice 
was by means of ski (a special kind of long snow-shoe) 
and sledges. He had many applications to be allowed to 
accompany him ; but he selected only five companions—a 
lieutenant in the army, a ship-master, a Norwegian peas- 
aat and two Lapps. The expenses of the expedition were 
generously supplied by Mr. Augustin Gamel, of Copen- 
hagen. The party left Christiana early in May, 1888, for 
Iceland, whence they embarked on board a sealer for the 
east coast of Greenland. Dr. Nansen’s account of his 
attempts to land is of interest as showing the condition 
of the ice and the currents off the East Greenland coast : 
‘‘On June 4th we left Iceland in the Jason for Greenland. 
My hope was that early in June we should be able to 
reach the coast in the neighborhood of Cap Dan, in lati- 
tude about 65° 30'N.; but I was disappointed, as large 
masses of ice stopped us at a distance of 50 miles from 
the coast. At last, on July 17th, we approached the land 
at the Termilik Fiord, west of Cap Dan, and I determined 
to leave the ship. In our two boats we had to force our 
way about ten miles through the ice. The current was, 
however, very strong, the ice- floes were thrown and 
pressed against each other, and during such a pressure of 
the ice one of our boats was broken. We were then very 
near to the coast, but the boat could not float, and some 
hours passed before the leak could be restored. In the 
mean ime, the ice was very much pressed, and we went 
adrift, the speed with which the current carried us off 
from the coast being much greater than that with which 
we could advance on the ice. At the great rate of about 
28 miles each twenty-four hours we were driven south- 
ward along the coast. We tried to reach land three times, 
but we were again carried toward the sea. 

“At last, on July 29th, we succeeded, and reached land 
at Anoritok, 61° 30 N. lat. Originally, I had thought to 
land at Inigsalik, in 65° 30’ N. lat. We had consequently 
come 240 miles too far southward. Our destination was 


Christianshaab, in Disco Bay, to reach which we should | 


be obliged to go in our boats northward, to cross the con- 
tinent at a more northerly latitude. To get northward 
was not, however, very easy. 
pressed toward the land, and often nothing but the ax 
could break a way through the tightly pressed ice-floes.” 

Two parties of heathen Eskimeau were met with, who 
were at first rather distrustful of the strangers, as they 
had scarcely ever before seen Europeans. 

On August 10th (more than a month behind time) the 
party reached Umiavik, 64° 30’ N., whence the start was 
to be made across the inland ice. Dr. Nansen and Cap- 
tain Sverdrup the next day made an excursion to examine 
the glacier. They got ten miles from the coast, and 
reached a height of 3,000 feet. On August 15th a start 
was made, there being five sledges to pull, one loaded 
with 400 pounds, pulled by Dr. Nansen and Captain 
Sverdrup. Two days later they were stopped by a heavy 
gale which kept them in their tents for three days. At 
first the intense heat compelled them to travel only at 
night. Dr. Nansen goes on to say: ‘‘At some distance 
from the coast the snow became, however, very deep and 
bad for pulling. "We were also met by a heavy gale from 
the north with snow-drift, so that we could advance only 
very slowly. I hoped that it would soon become better, 
but each day it became worse. It was only too clear that 
if it continued in this way we would not be able to reach 


Masses of Polar ice were | 
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Disco Bay till the middle of September, when the last 
ship left for Europe. Though I expected to find more 
difficult ice in this direction, I changed our route and 
turned toward Godthaab. That was on August 27th. 
We had then reached about 64° 50’ N., about 40 miles 
from the coast, and a height of about 7,000 feet. By this 
change of direction, the wind became so favorable that we 
could use sails on the sledges, and thus they became less 
heavy to pull. In this manner we advanced during three 
days, then the wind went down, and we were obliged to 
lower our sails. 

«In the beginning of September we reached a flat and 
extensive plateau, which resembled a frozen ocean. Its 
height was between 8,000 feet and 9,000 feet, though to- 
ward the north it seemed t6 be considerably higher. Over 
this plateau or highland we traveled more than two weeks. 
The cold was considerable. I am not, however, able to 
give an exact statement of the temperature, as our ther- 
mometers did not go low enough. I believe that on some 
nights it was between —45° and —50° C. (between 80° and 
90° F. below freezing-point). In the tent where we (six 
men) slept, and where we cooked our tea and chocolate, it 
was even less than —40° C. (72° F. of frost). During one 
month we found no water. To get drinking-water we 
were obliged to melt snow either in our cooking-apparatus 
or by our own warmth in iron bottles, which were carried 
inside our clothes on our bosoms. The sunshine on these 
white snow-fields was bad for the eyes, but no case of 
snow-blindness occurred. Only one day—September 8th 
—we were stopped by a snow-storm ; the next day, when 
we wanted to continue our journey, we found the tent was 
quite buried in the snow. 

‘On September 19th, we got a favorable sailing wind, 
and then we advanced very rapidly. That day we got the 
first ‘sight of the mountains of the west coast. In the 
night we were stopped by dangerous ice with many cre- 
vasses, after having very nearly lost several men and 
sledges in one of them. We met here with very difficult 
and uneven ice, where we advanced very slowly. At last 
on September 24th, we reached land at a small lake to 
the south of Kangersunok, a fiord inside Godthaab. On 
September 26th, we reached the sea at the inner end of 
the Ameralik Fiord, in 64° 12’ N. latitude.” 

This really finished the journey across Greenland. With 
considerable difficulty the party reached Godthaab, where 
as the last ship was gone, they had to spend the Winter, 
reaching Copenhagen in May, 1889. Dr. Nansen has 
given some interesting details about the interior ice of 
Greenland in the paper which he read at the Royal 
Geographical Society on June 24th. 


A prow story is told concerning a recent performance 
of ‘Il Trovatore,” at the Grand Opera-house, New York. 
Miss Alida Varena, who had been engaged for Leonora at 
a few hours’ notice, had had no rehearsal with the com- 
pany, and being misled by the great space in front of the 
curtain-line, died too near the foot-lights. Happening to 
look up, she saw that she was directly under the curtain, 
so she calmly arose, walked up the stage, and repeated 
the simulation of death amid the laughter of the specta- 
tors. Salvini, at a performance of ‘‘ La Morte Civile,” in 
the Boston Theatre, not long ago, had the courage to act 
the death-scene close to the foot-lights, and to lie there 
while the green curtain fell behind him, with the other 
players forming a group about him. Then, after a brief 
moment, he arose, bowed, and walked off, and nobody 
dared to laugh. 
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‘*MARTHE STOLE NOISELESSLY TO THE BEDSIDE, AND GAZED ON THE SLEEPING GIRL WITH A GLANCE OF 
UNUTTERABLE LOVE AND ANGUISH.” 


SAVED! 


By Lucy H. Hooper. 


In the Rue St. Mare, in the centre of the business quar- 
ter of Paris, may be found, niched in amongst lofty tene- 
ment-houses where hundreds of small manufacturers carry 
on their occupations, a small two-story frame house, dingy 
and black with age, yet not devoid of a certain pictur- 
esqueness due to its antiquity and to its tumble -down 
condition. No one ever exactly knew how or why that 
little old house was suffered to remain there, cumbering 
ground whose price per square yard was more than the 
whole structure was worth. But whether it were a law- 
suit, or a long minority, or a very long lease, that caused 
that particular building-lot to be left, practically speak- 
ing, to go to waste, it was undoubtedly permitted so to 
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do, for the rent obtained for the little house was no more 
than would have been asked for the hire of a single room 
in a lofty freestone-fronted structure like its neighbors. It 
was pretty to look at in the Spring, when the moss on 
the dilapidated roof was fresh and green, and there was 
a bouquet of crocuses or of violets at the window. And 
at all seasons there were clean curtains everywhere, for 
the grave old maid who lived there, all alone with her 
young niece, was as neat and particular in her ways as 
any of her New England congeners could be. 

She was a native of Normandy, was the older woman, 
Marthe Durand, but she had lived so long in Paris that 
few of her acquaintances were aware of the fact that she 
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had been born near Etretat, and that her earliest recollec- cheery and comfortable. A movable stove—a recent ex- 


tions were of the sound and the salt breezes of the grand 
vast sea. She was an embroideress, and a skilled work- 
woman, so her services were in great request amongst the 
leading dress-makers. She was tall and thin and spare, 
with hard, resolute-looking features and pale-gray eyes, 


appearing a good deal older than her real age, which was | 
| sion to its owner, and Marthe was bustling about, setting 


about fifty. She lived with the utmost frugality, and was 
reported to be saving money, a fact that caused a good 
many of the smart young clerks and shopmen of the 


neighborhood to cast an eye of admiration on Marthe’s | 


pretty young niece Denise. Not but what Denise was 
worth looking at for her own sake. She was not quite 
seventeen and was extremely pretty, yet resembling a 
good deal her stern and dried-up aunt, as a freshly opened 
rose does the withered, yellow blossom shut up and pre- 
served between the pages of some ponderous volume. 

Like Marthe, she was tall and slender, but her com- 
plexion had the pure white and delicate rosiness of the 
natives of a northern clime, and her features, though at- 
tenuated, were finely outlined, and had a stamp of dis- 
tinction unknown to the severe countenance of the older 
woman. Her long, slender hands and shapely feet were 
also of an aristocratic cast, and when she was dressed 
in her simple Sunday suit, of serge or of calico, accord- 
ing to the season, she looked thoroughly what the French 
call chic, and we Americans “ stylish,” for want of a better 
term to describe the vague perfume of elegance that 
hovers around some women, as faint and as intangible, 
and at the same time as enchanting, as the breath of a 
crocus or a lilac in early Spring. A slight degree of 
mystery had always hung around Denise’s oigin. The 
older inhabitants of the quarter could remember her ad- 
vent, fifteen years before, and how she had been brought 
to her aunt’s house, gorgeous in velvet and embroidery, 
in charge of a servant in livery. But thereafter she had 
always dressed and fared as did the children of any other 
workwoman in the quarter, and no glimpse was ever after- 
ward obtained of the velvet coat and the little plumed 
hat that had been the wonder of the few that had caught 
sizht of the child on her first arrival. 

Marthe Durand was the most taciturn of human beings, 
and there was a dignity about her that repelled all efforts 
at questioning or even at gossip, so the parentage and 
origin of Denise remained enveloped in an impenetrable 
unystery. 

The pretty child grew into a graceful girlhood, as care- 
fully guarded and tended as the daughter of the highest 
lady of the land. She was the one creature on earth that 
had been given to Marthe to love, and the grave, quiet 
woman adored her with a deep and exclusive and all-ab- 
sorbing tenderness which seemed to concentrate in itself 
all the affection that a woman usually bestows on her hus- 
band and her children. Of relatives Marthe apparently 
had none. There was talk of a sister much younger than 
herself, who had taken to evil courses many years before, 
but those who knew anything about the matter always 
ceclared that that sister was dead. At all events no visit- 
ors ever came to disturb the quiet course of life in the 
lititie house on the Rue St. Mare. 


Denise was educated in a conyent in the neighborhood | 


till she was past fifteen, and then her aunt took her home 
to teach her her own trade of embroidering. It was deli- 
cate, refined work, fit for the dainty fingers of the little 
maiden, and she made rapid progress, promising in time 
not only to equal, but even to surpass, her instructor. 
It was a bright, cold Saturday afternoon in January, 
and the little sitting-room, despite a sprinkling of snow 
outside —the remains of a recent snow-storm — looked 


| travagance on the part of Marthe, who could not bear to 


see her darling shiver over her work on the sharp Win- 
ter mornings—tempered the air with its genial warmth. 
Denise had just completed a splendid group of white and 
purple lilacs, worked on mauve satin, and was holding up 
her work to admire it prior to folding it up for transmis- 


the room to rights, when there came a knock at the door. 
And without further waiting for any one to open, the door 
was thrown ajar, and asuperbly dressed personage walked 
in and said, in a loud, confident tone : ‘‘ Good-day to ey- 
erybody.” 

The new-comer was tall and stout and showy-looking 
—a woman not yet past middle age, but showing in face 
and figure the damaging effects of a life of dissipation. 
Her figure, corseted to a painful degree of repression, 
preseryed by those means its symmetry of waist, in con- 
trast to the expansiveness of a too-exuberant bust. The 
profuse masses of her elaborately arranged locks were of 
a pale-canary hue, produced evidently by the application 
of some fashionable hair-dye. Her cheeks were pink, and 
her brow and throat were white, and her lips were scar- 
let, not with the wholesome coloring of nature, but 
through the skilled use of rouge and pearl-white and lip- 
salve. Deep bluish shadows under her eyes served to 
throw out their natural lustre and coloring. But ler 
features were fine, and her walk and carriage were stiik- 
ing, and above all, her dress was a model of fashionalle 
material and elegant and stylish make, and she wore it 
with the ease of one who understands how to set off such 
attire. 

Marthe paused in her occupation, and stared at the 
new-comer with such an expression of ghastly terror as 
her face might have worn had her showy visitor been a 
ghost, while Denise laid aside her work and hastened to 
bring forward a chair. For, private orders for embroider- 
ies had not been unknown to the busy aunt and niece, 
and were always welcomed as being more lucrative than 
those received from the great dress- making establish- 
ments, and Denise fancied that in the intruder she recog- 


| nized a possible customer. 


‘* Well, Marthe, you don’t seem to recognize me,” said 
the visitor, seating herself. ‘‘ Lord! woman, how old 
you’ve grown! And this is Denise, I suppose. Come 
here, child, and let me look at you. Upon my word, you 
have grown into a pretty creature. Not equal to what I 
was at your age; but still not bad, to have been trained 
up by a workwoman.” 

‘Catherine, what brings you here ?” were the first 
words that burst from the pale lips of Marthe. 

‘Hush !—don’t call me Catherine—the Baroness Rosa 
Zitta—if you please. Ihave not answered to the name 
of Catherine for many along day. You might be a little 
more civil, I think, to your only sister, when she comes to 


| see you after all these years.” 


“But what do you want ? Why are you here at all ?” 

‘“What do I want ? I want my daughter, perdieu, and 
I have come to claim her.” 

Marthe started forward with a hoarse ery. ‘*No—no! 
You cannot—you must not do that! When I consented 
to take charge of Denise, fifteen years ago, you prom- 
ised me 

‘“*Ta—ta—ta! What are promises worth unless they 
are written on stamped paper and duly witnessed? Not 
so much as the stale crust on last week’s pies. Come 
here, Denise, and give your mother a kiss.” And she 
carefully presented her right ear to the caress of the 
eager girl. 
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** Mother !—so you are really my mother ?” stammered 
Denise, longing to clasp in her arms the stout, strongly 
corseted figure before her. 

‘Really and truly, little one. Not a good name for 
you, that, I must confess, so tall as you have grown. But 
you are fresh and childish enough to do the baby act to 
perfection, and that is what I want.” She put her head 
on one side and contemplated Denise critically, as a ma- 
caw might a cherry. 
tulle, open at the throat, and a Directoire sash in white 
crape, you'll just look a picture. I never could wear Di- 
rectoire sashes myself—too stout, my dress-maker says. 
And to think that when I was your age, Denise, I was as 
slight as you are now ! 
to come and live with mamma, little one ?” 

“Oh, yes—yes !” eried Denise, drawing closer to this 
unknown and gorgeous being who declared herself to 
be her mother. . 

“You'll have a fine time of it, mademoiselle, P11 prom- 
ise you. Lots of new dresses, and drives in the Bois, and 
boxes at all the little theatres, and dances and soirées. And 
all you'll have to do in return will be to sit in my draw- 
ing-room of evenings and smile prettily at my visitors. 
When will you be ready to go with me? No need of pack- 
ing up—none of the clothes you have here will be wanted. 


‘Yes, in a straight dress of white | 


And do you think you will like | 


The first thing I shall do will be to get you a complete | 


new outfit. One dozen silk stockings to start with, and 
a3; many complete sets of silk underwear, and five dozen 
pairs of gloves—it’s Incky that you have a nice hand. But 
first we must order your dresses and hats. Silver-gray 
eloth, I should say, for a carriage-dress, with a toque to 
match, and a boa in pale-gray fur. But come along, 
child, Don’t stand staring there, but wrap yourself up, 
and we'll get into my carriage and drive straight off to 
the dress-maker’s.” 

During this time Marthe had sat motionless, as though 
:tunned, with a gray shadow like that of death resting 
upon her rigid features. 
up and caught the speaker by the arm. 

‘*Catherine ! Catherine !’’ she cried, ‘‘you must not— 
you cannot be so wicked! What! take Denise from me— 
and for what purpose !—the innocent child whose life has 
been as pure as a snowflake. O Lord! have you no pity 
on your own flesh and blood ?” 

‘‘Now, look here, Marthe,” said her sister, disengaging 
her arm, ‘“‘no heroics, if you please. The law gives me 
full rights over the girl, and I mean to use them. See 
here! I have a baccarat-table in my drawing-room on my 
Thursday evenings, and so far the police have been kept 
in the dark about the big amounts that have been won 
and lost there. But my visitors are dropping off. Tatia 
Topaze has set up a rival gaming-table, and she is newer 
than I, though not so pretty as I was ten years ago. But 
I want a new attraction for my soirées—something pretty 
and unsophisticated—and Denise here is just the thing.” 

‘You shall not take her—no, no, you shall not !” ranted 
the elder woman, her face white to the very lips. 

““T sha’n’t, sha’n’t I? I'll soon see to that. You idiot 
of a woman, don't you know that the law gives me full 
control over my own daughter till she is of age? Yes, 
you adopted her, that’s true, but altogether informally 
—not so much as a scratch of a pen to prove it or to give 
you a hold over her. And I want her now, and I mean 
to have her. Run along, Denise, and get your cloak. 
Or, no—I'll lend you my carriage-cloak till we can drive 
to the Bon Marché and buy you something.” 

With an exclamation of delight, Denise started to obey 
her mother’s order ; but Marthe, regaining her composure 
by a strong effort, interposed to prevent her. 


But at that moment she started | 
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“Not this evening—not just now,” she said, in a calmer 
tone. ‘‘You have the law on your side, Catherine, and 
Tll submit. Only let Denise stay with me till to-morrow 
morning. Remember, she has been like my own child to 
me all these years, and it is not much that I ask—only a 
few hours in which to get used to the fact that I must 
part with her.” ‘ 

The girl, sweet and loving even amid the dazzle of her 
changed circumstances, stole to the side of Marthe and 
threw her arms around her neck. 

‘* Let it be as auntie says, mamma,” she said, coaxingly. 
‘*Leaye me with her now, and come for me to-morrow 
morning.” 

‘Well, perhaps that would be better,” said the so-called 
baroness, reflectively. ‘‘I can bring you a dress and 
hat, and have you fixed up a little before we start out to- 
gether. I don’t exactly like the idea of driving about the 
streets with a girl in a calico frock and with no hat on. 


| So you can keep Denise till to-morrow morning, Marthe. 


I'll call for her at eleven o'clock. And mind—there will 
be no use in your trying to spirit her away. Il havea 
detective on the watch till I get back.” 

“No need, mamma,” laughed the girl, joyously. “I 
would not run away from you, even if auntie bade me.” 

“Then be ready at eleven, and take care to have your 
hair nicely brushed. Ill see to the rest.” And away 
went the Baroness Zitta, leaving behind her a blended 
odor of patchouly and musk. 

As the outer door closed behind the retreating foot- 
steps of the visitor, Marthe raised her head and looked 
at Denise with a dull, stony stare, which the girl, flushed 
with excitement, did not notice. 

“Oh, auntie, was there ever anything so wonderful in 
the world ? My mamma !—my own mother !—and a bar- 
oness! And how many pretty things I shall have, and 
what a charming lifeI am going to lead! Drives and 
parties and the theatre, and perhaps even the opera! 
Do you think she will take me to the opera, auntie ? But 
why do you look so cast down? You are not going to 
lose your little Denise—not really, you know. I shall 
come to visit you eyery day or two, and you must come 
and see all my new dresses. And I shall have so much 
to tell you. I really wanted to stay quiet this evening, 
just to think it all over. But where has my mother been 
all these years, and why did she never come for me be- 
fore ?” 

‘*Be patient, Denise. To-morrow you shall know every- 
thing. It is growing late now, and we must think about 
dinner. It must be a little feast, as it is the last one we 
shall take together. Come, and we will go out and buy 
something nice.” 

The plain little deal-table in Marthe Durand’s living- 
room had neyer before seen such a banquet as that set 
out upon it that evening—chicken and canned asparagus, 
and great hot-house strawberries and bon-bons, and even 
a pint bottle of champagne being included in the repast. 


| Denise, gay as a lark in the delight of her brilliant antic- 
_ipations, laughed and chattered and feasted, until, when 


dinner was ended and the dishes put away, she declared 
merrily that she felt too fatigued to sit up for another 
minute, 

**May I have the movable stove in my room to undress 
by, Aunt Marthe ?” she inquired. ‘It is so very cold, 
and you know this is my last evening, so you must pet 
me all that you can.” 

Without a word her aunt helped her to roll the stove 
into the bedroom and to establish it in the fire-place, with 
its pipe well installed in the chimney. A hurried un- 
dressing and a brief murmur of prayer, and then the fair 
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young face lay back on the pillow in the sweet, dreamless 
sleep of healthy youth. Marthe stole noiselessly to the 
bedside and gazed on the sleeping girl with a glance of 
unutterable love and anguish. 

“There is but one way,” she muttered. ‘‘ My Denise, 
my sweet little one, I must choose for you between death 
and eternal destruction. Your pure feet shall never tread 
the downward road that leads to everlasting fire. As for 
me, I am to stand before the Judgment-seat a murder- 
ess and a suicide. But what need I care for that? Let 
hell be mine so you have paradise and peace—peace with 
the angels. I snatch you, my white lily, from the mire 
that is at hand. Sleep, Denise, sleep, and awake to-mor- 
row in heaven !” 

She laid her strong hands on the portable stove and 
turned it round, so that the full flow of death-dealing gas 
from the pipe might escape into the apartment. Then she 


crept into the bed beside Denise, gathered the sleeping 


by, and I turned away from the hospitable home, feeling 
like a tramp in my rough camp-dress. From time to time 
I looked back for another glimpse of the post, with its 
red roofs and white walls brilliant among the dark pines 
that surround it. 

The air was full of the spicy odors of cedars and hem- 
locks, and the half-sweet, half-bitter fragrance of the pop- 
lars ; not a sound was heard but the bell-like note of the 
“Peabody bird” or white-throated sparrow, and the oc- 
casional splash of a trout in the swift current far below, 
where the Nepigon foams and tumbles along to the bay, 
and at intervals the plaintive call of the black-throated 
green warbler. Above my head came his sad, languid re- 
frain of ‘‘Hear me, Saint Theresa!” as Wilson Flagg inter- 
prets it. To my ears that afternoon it brought sugges- 


tions of doubt and misgiving. I was about to start on a 
trip of one hundred and twenty miles in a birch-bark ca- 
noe, with perfect strangers, with Indian guides to paddle 
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girl tenderly into her arms, and the golden head and 
the gray were pillowed side by side. Once or twice a 
slight spasm contracted the features of the older woman, 
but that passed away after awhile, and the pair soon lay 
in the silence of a slumber that never should be broken 
till the dawn of the Resurrection morning. 


UP THE NEPIGON. 


By ELIzABETH TAYLOR. 


WE started on our trip up the Nepigon one bright Au- 
gust afternoon. My companions were to join me at the 
foot of Lake Helen, above the rapids on the river, and I 
had a solitary walk of a mile through the woods that cover 
the high banks of the Nepigon at Red Rock—which is the 
Hudson Bay Company post on the north shore of Lake 
Superior, where all camping-parties prepare for the voy- 
age up the river. Three lovely young girls in their pretty 
light dresses gathered on the piazza to wave me good- 


POST AT THE MOUTH OF THE NEPIGON. 


us. We were going to a mission of the English Church on 
a bay in Lake Nepigon, sixty miles away, to be present at 
an Indian annual payment. 

The head of our party was the wife of the missionary, 
who, with her little boy, an Indian woman, two Indian 
guides and myself made up the company. We embarked 
on the shores of Lake Helen. the lowest of the five lakes 
that break the course of the river on its way from Lake 
Nepigon forty-five miles north of Red Rock. 

One canoe held our party, tents, blankets, personal 
baggage, with provisions not only for ourselves, but for 
the man left in charge at the mission. It was astonishing 
to one who had rever seen a “‘ birch-bark ” loaded before 
to find what a quantity could be stowed away in it, and 
when that was done, and it seemed quite impossible for it 
to hold anything more and float, one after another of our 
party climbed in, and the guide motioned for me to come 
down to the shore. I looked over the lake we were to 
cross, where the waves were running high with a strong 
north wind, and climbed down the bank and into the 
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canoe with the calmness cf despair. Before we camped 
that night my opinion of a birch-bark had undergone a 
great change. At first it seemed as if we should certainly 
be swamped, but as each wave swept by, and the canoe 


lightly rose and fell with only the crest of a wave curling 


in once in awhile, the fear passed away, and a delightful 
feeling of exhilaration took its place- 

As we neared the upper end of the lake the water grew 
calmer, and the turn into the river was very beautiful. 
Here and there on the banks were the tents of the fam- 
ilies of the Indian guides, and we were greeted by a 
chorus from the Indian dogs that stood on the shore in 
long rows, with noses uplifted in the air, howling dis- 
mally. 

It was after sundown that night when we made our 


camp at the foot of the ‘‘ Long Portage ” above Camp Al- | 


exander; upon the brow of the hill, the dark woods 
around us, and the rapids below thundering by with a 
deep roar, we partook of a banquet fit for gods and men : 
bacon fried with onions, and eaten from a tin plate with 
an uncertain steel fork. 

The next morning by seven o'clock we were toiling 
over the portage of two and a half miles. 
we experienced the trials that, sooner or later, try the 
patience of the camper. Heat, fog, a slow drizzle, black 
flies, musquitoes and punkies by the thousand; every- 
thing wet and disagreeable, the portage rough and stony. 
It was just as well to have this experience at first, for 
after that, whenever anything went wrong, we had only to 
recall that morning on the long portage, and everything 
seemed to brighten. 

By noon we were on our way up the river, passing 
through Lakes Jessie and Maria, and stopping only to 
make a short portage of two hundred and fifty yards at 


On this day | 


| 


Split Rock, where the river is divided by a great tower of | 
rock several hundred feet high, around which the water , 


foams incessantly. 

The sun was just setting when we drew neaz the rocky 
island on which we were to camp that night. There, in 
the rapids, was a canoe with two gentlemen fly-fishing, 


and as we stopped to exchange greetings, we had the | 


delight of seeing four magnificent trout landed, one fine 
fish by one angler, and the others at a cast by his com- 
panion. 

We hoped to reach the shores of Lake Nepigon next 
day, but evening found us at the southern end of the 
mile portage that separated us from it. The day had 
been delightful, for our route lay through some of the 
finest views on the river, over two lakes and the two miles 
of the beautiful Pine Portage, past numberless rapids and 
islands, and between frowning cliffs of black trap rock, 
that rise in one place to a height of six hundred feet. It 
was while crossing one of the small portages that I saw 
my first ‘‘ Whisky Jack.” 
looking for him—I had heard so much of his self-confident 
ways and impertinent curiosity, and was anxious to make 
his acquaintance. As I was sitting at the upper end of 
the portage, waiting for the guides, a large, bluish slate- 
colored bird flitted lightly down to within a few yards of 
my resting-place. He paid no attention whatever to me, 
but began arranging his plumage with a preoccupied air, 
as if his thoughts were far away. He made quite an clab- 
orate toilet, shaking up the loose, fluffy masses of feath- 
ers, stretching his wings and pluming himself carefully. 
I moved a little from time to time to attract his attention, 
and he occasionally glanced at me with a rather bored 
air, as if my presence was undesirable, but showed not 
the slightest sign of fear. After some time, he left his 
perch, and uttering a low call, sailed gracefully away. 


All along the way I had been | 


Among some of the Indian tribes he is known as the 
*‘Wischashon,” and that was changed by the white men 
into Whisky John, and so to Whisky Jack. The Ojibwas, 
I believe, call him the ‘‘ Guin-qui-shi.” 

I am inclined to think that Whisky Jack has been 
maligned, and to agree with our guide, with whom I 
talked about it. He said: ‘‘ The Whisky Jack is not an 
impertinent bird; all the gentlemen that come up call 
him so, but they don’t understand him. They camp in 
his woods and make a big noise and disturb him, and why 
should he care for them ? This is his country, where he 
has always lived —he is at home, and why need he be 
shy ? He does not like new-comers, and perhaps he 
shows it, and then they call him impertinent.” 

I was told before leaving Red Rock, by a gentleman 
who had been up the river, that I should not find more 
than a dozen kinds of birds, but by diligent search on the 
portages, a list of thirty-eight was made ; and many more, 
Iam sure, could have been found earlier in the season, 
when they are in song. 

The bird one hears oftener than any other is the ‘‘ Dah- 
je-ba,” or white-throated sparrow, the ‘ Rossignol” of 
the Eastern Provinces. A guide from the Sault Ste. Ma- 
rie called him the ‘‘ Onak.” His wild, sweet note sounded 
on every portage, though it was with the greatest diffi- 
culty that I caught sight of him. 

We often beheld the black - capped chickadee talking 
cheerfully to himself as he flitted up and down between 
the boughs. I had met him last in the far-away marsh 
islands of Point Seakonnet, in Rhode Island, and his 
voice sounded like that of an old friend. The Indian 
name for him, ‘‘ Ge-je-ge-je-ga-na-she,” when said 
quickly, isa much better imitation of his usual call than 
our chickadee. Longfellow gives the name of ‘ Opee- 
chee” to the robin which we found only near Red Rock, 
but all the North-shore Ojibwas that I asked about it 
ealled him the ‘ Kwushqua.” 

The owl seemed to be the ‘‘ Ko-ko-ko-o” everywhere ; 
the white-headed eagle, the ‘‘ Me-ge-ze”’; and the loon, the 
“Maung,” or ‘‘ brave-hearted.” To one familiar with the 
quiet, dignified, gentlemanly ways of the cedar-bird, his 
Indian name of ‘“ O-gi-ma-bi-ni-shi” will seem a good 
one —‘‘the bird that is king.” 

One morning I had the good fortune to see two rare 
birds, the Philadelphia vireo and the solitary vireo. I 
was sitting on a rock, resting, after a hard climb for some 
ferns, when I noticed these birds at some distance among 
the underbrush that surrounded me. I tried a device 
that lad proved successful many times before—began 
whistling with a low, crooning sound, sitting perfectly 
quiet, and allowing the insects to attack me undisturbed ; 
and soon the birds began to circle about me, coming 


’ 


- closer and closer, until I had a satisfactory view of them. 


The red-eyed and the yellow-throated vireos were met 
with on the river, and the American red-start, black and 
white creeper, willow-warbler, tree and song sparrows, 
wood-pewee, grass- finch, and seyeral kinds of wood- 
peckers. 

The novice in camping ‘is the recipient of much advice 
from experienced friends. Let me suggest that the 
would-be camper cultivate an interest in the birds. If 
anything can make one forget the ravages of black flies 
and musquitoes, the sight of a flock of pintail grouse or 
rare warbler will have that effect, and there are few sights 
more charming than a ruff-grouse seen as you peer 
through the dusky hemlocks, standing erect and grace- 
ful, with her bright eyes fixed on you, ready to start at 
the first sign of danger. 

The bird of the Nepigon, however, is the kingfisher. 
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On the lake itself, the loon, or the great herring-gull, takes 
its place ; but at every turn, while on the river, we saw 
him perched on some limb overhanging the water, and 
launching himself into the air with his cheerful rattle as 
we passed. ‘* O-gush-ke-muh-no-see ”— the Indian name 
for him is very appropriate —‘‘cut up to the point,” in 
allusion to his style of wearing his top-knot. 

The mile portage that brings one to the shores of Lake 
Nepigon, along the western route—that taken by the 
Hudson Bay Company packers—is over great rocks, most 
of the way, covered with a mingled growth of blueberries, 
red raspberries, the running or swamp raspberry, Spi- 
ranthes or ladies-tresses, white pyrolas and the Potentilla tri- 
dentata, or three-fingered cinque-foil, in great profusion, 
the leaves of the latter already turning searlet, and mak- 
sng a beautiful contrast with the large patches of the gray 
reindeer moss. 

There is not a great variety in the flora of the Nepigon. 
I found only forty-five varieties, but most of these grew 
in great abundance. At one portage the path was lined 
with a continuous growth of the Clintonia borealis, and the 
dwarf cornel still gleamed white in its bed of moss, though 
it was the middle of August. As for the twin-flower, the 
Linnea borealis, how it must fill these woods with fra- 
grance in its time of blooming! 


bells making their presence known by the perfume that 
the wind brought to me. 

I found the round-leaved white orchid, with the north- 
ern green orchid growing near by, and the ladies-tresses 
were very common. On the shores of Lake Nepigon I 
saw the grass of Parnassus; the flowers were large, and 
—a new feature to me—beautifully veined with lilac. 

The flower of the Nepigon that ranks first, as the king- 
fisher does among the birds, is the great willow - herb, 
the Epilobium angustifolium. The portag2s are gay with 


its spikes of pink blossom ; it grows to the very water’s | 


edge and trails down the swift current, and at sunset the 
rosy clouds seem reflected alike on land and water. 
Growing on the overhanging rocks in secluded nooks 
aboye the rapids, I often found the graceful northern 
fern, the Aspidiwm fragrans, and traced it by the delight- 
ful spicy perfume. It grew luxuriantly, sending up many 
long, delicate fronds out of a tuft of the last year’s chaffy 
growth. The common polypody, or rock-fern, generally 
accompanied it, while at the base of the rocks, in the 


damp, mossy earth, the Labrador-tea grew in thick | 


clumps. 

The next day was spent on Lake Nepigon, and in mak- 
ing a mile poriage over along peninsula. We were storm- 
bound for some time on an island by a sudden, violent 


thunder-storm, and it was sunset when we set out again | 


for the mission, seven miles away. The storm-clouds were 
still in sight, heaped in great masses toward the west, and 
were aflame with the brilliant sunset colors; we passed 
many islands covered with a beautiful growth of ever- 
greens, and as the night drew on island and shore were 


mingled together in the dusk, the stars came out with a | 


brilliancy I had seldom seen equaled, and in the north 
the wavering lights flashed now and then from horizon to 
zenith. With these wild surroundings, it seemed quite 
appropriate that Joseph should sing an Ojibwa war-song 
as he paddled, beginning with a high, plaintive note, ris- 


ing and falling with a wild, crooning sound, and sinking | 
finally with a refrain of ‘‘A-hai-ya! A-hai-ya!” to a deep 


chest-note almost inaudible. 
But the aurora and the war-song died away, the night 


grew cold, and we shivered in our heavy shawls and | 


The delicate trailing | 
vines completely covered the ground in some places, and | 
here and there I could see the swinging pink and white | 


strained our ears for some sound from the mission. It 
was long after ten o’clock when we heard at last the far- 
off howls of the Indian dogs, and knew that we were near 
our journey’s end. We climbed stiffly out of the canoe, 
and up the steep hill to the house, and I folded my Hud- 
son Bay Company blanket about me and lay down to 
sleep heavily after our hard day’s journey. 

The mission consisted of a well-built, roomy log-house 
for the missionary and his family, a little chapel erected 
under direction by the Indians themselves, and a few 
small cabins. The next morning I wandered out to the 
chapel where a grave-yard, with its twenty graves, over- 
looked Lake Nepigon, its waters stretching farther than 
the eye could see. One grave was especially noticeable ; 
it was that of a young Indian, who seemed to have been a 
great favorite, who died in the woods while cariboo-hunt- 
ing. In chopping wood one day, the ax glanced and 
severed the artery of his leg. His companions tried in 
vain to stop the bleeding, taking turns in applying great 
pressure, and even sewing up the wound, in the hope of 
staying the hemorrhage. For several days they thought 
to save him, but again and again the wound broke out 
anew, and in despair the poor fellow begged them not to 
try again, but to let him die. His body was brought in 
to the mission, forty miles distant from the camp, on a 
toboggan, and buried in this little grave-yard. At the 
foot, on a wooden board, was carefully pinned a large 
gray satin bow, much draggled and weather-stained, 
while the wooden cross at the head bore pieces of tissue- 
paper cut out in many devices, and some Christmas cards. 
On one of them, chosen evidently for the colors, and not 
the sentiment, was printed : 


“Tsend you this, with my best wishes, hoping that your coming 
year will be a happy one.” 


The five days we passed at the mission were very pleas- 
ant ones. The Indian Agent and a Government surveyor 
arrived next day, coming from Nepigon House, a Hudson 
Bay Company post fifty miles north of us, on the lake. 
We had forgotten to bring kerosene-oil with us from Red 
Rock, and I had only a piece of candle ; we expected to 
find plenty of oil at the mission, but when we reached 
there, the last had just been used. The supply of matches 
had failed, and the man in charge had been burning a 
lamp day and night for five weeks to keep fire. We hoped 
that the Indian Agent would have lights with him. The 
sound of a gun off on the lake, after dark, told us that 
they were approaching, and our first question, when they 
had landed, was: ‘‘Have you any candles?” The sur- 
veyor had one, and needed most of that for his evening 
observations, so after that, during our stay, we went to 
bed by daylight, and saved our two little candle-ends for 
the last evening, when the payment was to take place. 

We were very busy while at the mission, the men with 
the survey, the guides being pressed into service, while our 
guide Joseph, a little Indian boy and I went trolling up 
a beautiful river about a mile away to get fish for our 
large family, an occupation rendered doubly necessary 
after the stealing of our bacon and ham by the Indian 
dogs about the houses. 

The fourth night we had a dance given in our nonor in 
the kitchen of the mission. The ‘‘Ogina,” or Indian 
Agent, the missionary’s wife and I sat in chairs at one 
end ; on a long bench, and in rows on the floor, were the 
dancers, about twenty in number, while the Indian 
women, children and a few dogs were clustered in a little 
group in one corner on the floor. The three musicians 
sat in another corner with the tom-tom and the queer lit- 
tle sticks they beat it with. A table stood in the middle 
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of the floor, and on it was a large frying-pan, tilted up | 
a little, and containing half-cooked pork rinds, out of | 


which trailed a bit of cotton cloth, lighted at one end. 


with perfect time, singing a monotonous song which be- 
gan high and ended in a deep growl, then started anew ; 
and this was kept up as long as the dancers kept the 
floor. 

We had the ‘“ Warrior’s Dance,” the ‘ Triumphant 
Song,” the.Mohawk’s Dance,” and the ‘‘ Rabbit Dance,” 
or ‘‘ Wah-booso-she-mow-in.”” The figures were very sim- 
ple. In one dance the performers stood in a long row, 
and bent the knees, dipping the body without moving 
the heels from the ground. They sang with the tom-tom- 


players, keeping time to the music with the motion of | 


their bodies. I advise those who think this dance easy 
to try it for a few minutes, being careful not to stir the 
heels from their position on the floor. 
they went about in rows, throwing their bodies into 
every imaginable position, till it seemed as if the joints 
would certainly be dislocated. In the ‘‘ Warrior’s Dance ” 
they filed around the table, one close behind the other, 
bending the arms and throwing themselves from one foot 
to the other, singing at the same time, and occasionally 
going through the motion of snatching up a gun, aiming 
and firing, giving a wild war-whoop, catching an imagi- 
nary foe by the hair and making a horribly suggestive 
motion of the scalping- knife. Round and round they 
went, the tom-toms beating faster and faster, the men 
quickening their pace, the singing increasing in volume 
and shrillness as the women and children took up the 
song. The war-whoops rang out, the house fairly shook 
with the heavy thud of moccasined feet and the leaps of 
the dancers, and the pork-rind light smoked and flared, 
and added the smell of burning fat to the air that was 


In another dance | 


pipes. It was very interesting at first, but after three 
hours we were quite willing to withdraw and let the 


| dancers take possession of the cook - stove and make 
After we had taken our places, the dance began without | 
further ceremony ; the musicians beat upon the tom-tom | 


unlimited quantities of strong tea, which, with bread, 
was our contribution to the feast. 

The next night the Indians received their annual pay- 
ment of four dollars apiece for every man, woman and 
child, in one of the neat little Indian cabins. It was 
conducted with great seriousness. The Agent, two Coun- 
selors, our guide Joseph, who acted as interpreter, and I 
had chairs, while the others sat on the bench and on the 
floor. The room was prettily draped with two flags, and 
our last two precious bits of candle in bottles graced the 
table, lighted one after the other. There was much busi- 
ness to attend to—complaints to be heard, the payment 
made, advice given, etc.—and it was almost midnight 
when we stepped into our canoe to return to the house, 
while the Indians stood on the bank with lighted pieces 
of birch-bark to enable us to avoid the submerged rocks 
in the lake. 

We were up and busy, preparing for our homeward 
journey, at five o’clock next morning, and by seven were 
on our way across the southern part of Lake Nepigon, 
bound for the head of the river, twenty miles away. We 
stopped for dinner on an island, and then hurried on. 
Aside from the anglers that visit these shores, few people 
in the States know of the existence of this beautiful lake. 
Yet, as far back as 1679, Daniel Greysolon du Luth ex- 
plored the country around here, and founded a trading- 
post on the north-eastern corner of the lake to divert the 
trade of the Indians from the English that had already 
begun to traffic with them on the shores of Hudson Bay. 

There is much discussion about the meaning of the 
word ‘‘Nepigon.” It is evidently a contraction, by the 
whites, of an Indian name. On a Franquelin map of 
1688 the lake is found, and is called Lac Alepimigou. 


already quite heavy enough with the fumes of a dozen | Our Joseph, an educsted, very intelligent guide, spelled 
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it Uh-ne-me-bu-gung, and said that it meant ‘the end- 
less waters.” A French Canadian missionary of Lake 
Superior, who has made a careful study of the Ojibwas 
for years, spells it A-nim-i-bi-gong (the same word as our 
guide's, but differing in the spelling, as the Indian and 
French modes always do), and he still addresses in this 
way the letters that he sends to the far-away posts toward 
the northern part of the lake. Another guide said that 


the meaning could not be given exactly in English ; with | 


expressive gestures he tried to give the idea of a brim- 
ming bowl, of a great quantity of water. Most anglers, 
after making hasty inquiries of Indians here, leave the 
locality confidently asserting that the river should be 
called Nip-ke-gon, from ‘‘nipi,” water, and ‘“ kego,” fish 
—which is quite absurd. 

The lake is about ninety miles long and fifty wide, has 
over five hundred and eighty miles of coast-line, and Pro- 


fessor Robert Bell, in his Government report, estimates 


that there are more than one thousand islands ranging in 
size from one to eight miles in diameter to small ones of 
an acre or so in extent. The shores in some parts are 
comparatively low, and suitable for agriculture, but our 
journey of that day led us by bold, rugged highlands, 
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frowning cliffs of black trap rock seamed with quartz, 
that rose in some places to dizzy heights from the wa- 
ter’s edge, with their summits crowned with the dense 
virgin forests. Here and there delicate sprays of white 
flowers, gleaming like stars against the dark rock, swayed 
gracefully in the light breeze, and seemed to add, by con- 
trast, to the forbidding grandeur around them. 

We passed one island that was simply a huge mass of 
jagged rocks, almost covered with a bright, orange-col- 
ored lichen. Here hundreds of large gulls have their 
homes in the breeding-season, but as we passed by we 
startled only a few, that swept by us with a plaintive cry. 

It was one of those rarely quiet days, a cool, sweet 
breath crossed the water, and the lake looked like a great 
shimmering bowl of mother-of-pearl. We were very tired 
with our early start, and lay back among the tents and 
baggage, dozing sometimes, and waking often to miss 
nothing that we should pass. On either side were many 
islands, but away to the north the water stretched to the 
horizon. The guides were very quiet, and no sounds were 
heard but the faint plash of the paddles, the sighing of 
the pines as we passed near some cliff, and once in a 
while the far-off, wild cry of a loon. 
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So hour after hour passed, and the cliffs grew darker, 
and the shadows crept down over the hills and lay on the 
water, the islands began to close in about us, the canoe 
seemed to spring forward in the swift current that now 
set in, and as I was about to question Joseph, he began 
to sing, in a low voice: 


“ Row, brothers, row, the stream runs fast, 
The rapids are near, and the daylight’s past ;” 


and just then I heard the low boom of the falls, and saw 
in the distance flashes of white where the river makes its 
first plunge over the rocky precipice—the beautiful ‘‘ Vir- 
gin Falls.” 

We hurried past to the landing-place, made the short 
portage over sharp rocks and fallen trees, and camped 
below the falls in a picturesque spot, where we found 
rough-hewn tables and benches left there by some former 
camping-party. 

The falls are about twenty feet high, and plunge down 
into a great basin of seething, foaming rapids that expand, 
a little farther down, into an eddying pool, a favorite re- 
sort of large trout and white-fish. 

There is not a more charming spot on the river than 

_the Virgin Falls. It is out of the beaten track of the 
Hudson Bay Company packers, that turn to the west at 
Lake Hannah, as we did on our way up the river, and the 
spot impresses one deeply with its wild beauty. In the 
growing twilight we saw over the falls a graceful light 
shape flashing in and out of the tossing spray, and show- 
ing white against the dusky shadow of rock and pine. A 
great herring-gull, the small boy called her, but I shall 
always think of her as the “‘ Spirit of the Falls.” When 


I crept shivering out of our tent in the gray morning | 


light, a heavy mist hid sky and land, but the beautiful 
creature still watched over the falls, now showing like 
some vague, hovering form through the mist, now quite 
lost to sight as the cloud closed around her. 

The guides were already waiting with the canoe, and 
with fly-rod in hand I climbed in, and we started for the 
base of the falls, or as near it as we dared go. It cer- 
tainly was hardly the place for one’s first attempt at fly- 
fishing, with the rapids surging about us, tossing the 
canoe in all directions, the foaming waves occasionally 
curling in, and the spray dashing over us. One wanted 
to hold on tight and shut one’s eyes, not to calmly throw 
the fly in all that confusion. But the tales I had heard 
of big trout at that point sustained me. I grew accus- 
tomed to the turmoil, and the possibility of a five- 
pounder was wonderfully calming. He was not caught 
that morning, but a smaller fish did rise, and was re- 
ceived with that heart-felt gratitude that one only feels 
on catching one’s first trout. He was a fighter, and the 
little experience I had had in taking black bass with light 
tackle and bait-rod was of great use. He did not break 
water like a bass after the first jump, but charged on the 
canoe, and down the rapids, ran to and fro, and jerked 
viciously at the line. After a hard struggle he began to 
tire, and with aching arms and wrists I reeled him slowly 
in, with only a few short rushes on his part. But when 
he was near the canoe, the reel suddenly refused to work, 
the fish rose steadily toward us, the line was becoming 
slack, and in despair I sprang to my feet, though the 
tossing of the canoe in the rapids made it anything but 
an easy matter. Standing on tiptoe and stretching up 
my arm as fav as I could, and bending the rod back as 
much as possible, the line was kept taut without an inch 
to spare ; and as the fish was drawn nearer, Joseph, with 
a dexterous swoop of the net, landed him in the canoe. 
And after all that struggle, h> weighed only two and a 


half pounds. In a short time I had taken another, weigh- 
ing three pounds, that did not fight half as hard as the 
first. There was a great difference between them. The 
first was a long, silvery fish, with light fins and tail, while 
the other had deep-red, white-bordered fins, red flesh, and 
most brilliant colors and spots. 

We staid only a day at Virgin Falls, and then left for 
Camp Victoria, a two-hours run down the river. It is 
beautifully situated on a rocky point of land, the rapids 
in front of it, a dense growth of evergreens behind. 
From its fine situation and good fishing, it is a favorite 
camping-place for anglers. The canoes are carried to the 
head of the great rapids, and the fishermen have a short 
walk through the woods from the camp to reach them. 
Here some of the largest fish in the river are caught, the 
canoes being held in position by the paddles of the guides, 
in the smaller rapids above, while the fisherman casts all 
about him. Almost every one has a chance for a big 
trout, but they frequently tear out in the strong rush of 
the current. 

The morning we left I hooked my big fish, but was not 
equal to the occasion. He did not rise from underneath 
the fly, but jumped for it more than two feet while near 
the canoe, completely clearing the water and giving me a 
chance to see him distinctly—a six-pounder, Joseph said, 
and these guides are good judges of the weight of fish. I 
saw his broad side and great red tail and fins, and it was 
too much for my equanimity. I “struck” too feebly. 
It needed more than the ‘slight turn of the wrist” to 
put the large hook through his mouth, and though the 
reel sang as he turned downward with the fly, I knew I 
should lose him. He remained on perhaps two minutes, 
until he had become thoroughly alarmed, and then, with 
his first determined rush down the rapids, he tore away. 
I shall never forget the reproachful look that Joseph 
turned upon me as the fly floated free on the water. It 
was not a time for words. Indeed, I felt that I was under 
a cloud until I had run the Victoria Rapids, below those 
on the fishing-ground. 

The guides were to take down the canoe that morning, 
to load it for the homeward trip, and soon after I lost my 


| fish we started for the camp. They stopped at the head 


of the portage, for me to land, and I was about to step out 
of the canoe, when Joseph said : ‘‘ You would not like to 
go down the rapids with us ?” ‘Is it dangerous, Joseph ?” 
Tasked. He hesitated a moment, and then replied: ‘‘The 
gentlemen do not often run these rapids ; sometimes they 
go down near the shore.” Then, after a moment, ‘‘ We 
will be very careful, if you feel that you would like to go 
down with us.” I thought a moment, looked at the rap- 
ids running white below us ; then, turning to the waiting 
guides, ‘‘T’ll go down, Joseph.” He gave a nod of ap- 
proval, said a few words in Indian to the under-guide, 
and pushed off from shore to the middle of the stream. 
I scttled myself in the bottom of the canoe, grasped the 
thwarts firmly, and wondered if I was very foolish. I had 
a curious sensation as the fierce current seized the canoe 
and I felt there was no going back. The canoe reared on 


| the edge of the big rapids, seemed to pause an instant, 


trembling on the brink, and then came a dizzy downward 
plunge ; then we rose to a fierce struggle with the waves, 
the canoe pitching and tossing to and fro, the guides si- 
lent, watchful, guiding it with quick, powerful strokes. 
It was over in two minutes, we floated swiftly down past 
the camp, and as I drew a long breath and sat up straighter, 
Joseph smiled with a satisfied air, and I felt that I was 


forgiven for losing the big fish. 
We said good-by to Camp Victoria reluctantly, and 
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were to camp that night. As we rowed over the quiet 
waters of Lake Emma, Joseph gave us from time to time 
the Indian names of the points we passed, with a short 
account of the legends connected with them. 

In the solitude of these far northern woods, one under- 
stands how it is that the Indians have peopled them in 
their imagination with manitous, windigos and a host of 
minor spirits. There is no cheerful hum of insects in the 
air, no call of familiar birds; a hush seems to have fallen 
over the forest, and one shares in the seeming expect- 
ancy, and strains the ears for some coming sound. It 
seems quite in keeping with the surroundings that these 
dark woods and shadowy cliffs should be the home of the 
creatures of the Indian mythology. Around the camp- 
fire at night is the place to learn of them, when no sound 
is heard but the soft rustle of the pines, and break of the 
swift current against the rocks, unless at times a Ko-ko- 
ko-o, or great barred owl, flies near the camp. At such 
times we were told sto:ics of the Manabozho that ruled 
over the lakes, and had his head-quarters up here, and 
many and long were the tales of his valorous deeds. In 
fact, on one island, we saw a fragment of his white rab- 
bit-skin blanket, which was caught by the branches and 
torn off as Manabozho rushed down the river, in great 
wrath, to punish an enemy which had appeared at the 
Sault Ste. Marie. It turned to glittering quartz after- 
wards, and still flashes in the sun as white as when Mana- 
bozho lost it. . 

Then there was ‘ Gah-puh-ke-ta-je-wung ’’— meaning 
‘‘water striking against a rock’’—a great manitou that 
lives under White’s Chute, a place on the river where the 
rapids rush against a wall of rock, and are thrown back 
on either side into a pool about four hundred feet across. 
Here, in the old times, the voyagers always made an of- 
feiing of tobacco as they passed, to bring good luck to 
their trip ; even now it is done occasionally—vyery quietly, 
however, as these Indians have almost all been converted, 
and are supposed to have left the old superstitions be- 
hind them. We did not fail to slip a choice bit of ‘* Myr- 
tle Navy ” over the side of our canoe as we passed. 

Lesser manitous there were too, that haunted deep holes 
at the mouths of rivers, animals endowed with speech and 
ia league with the manitous, and there were windigoes, 
most unpleasant creatures that seemed to be a kind of 
ghoul, and were very malignant. I was always much 
interested in these creatures, perhaps because it was per- 
mitted us to see their mischief working on one occasion. 

We had camped one afternoon, on our way home, at 
Bechah Onegum, or Pine Portage, and the guides and I 
had just started in our canoe to run down the rapids to 
the fishing-ground, when suddenly we heard a rushing, 
crackling noise, which was echoed back and forth by the 
high trap cliffs, and looking about, startled by the con- 
fused sound which seemed all around us, we saw across 
the river, where the Cariboo Mountains tower above the 
rapids, an immense pine-tree which had become loosened 

vom its hold in the rocks, five hundred feet above the 
bed of the river. It leaped from cliff to cliff, striking 
with a hoarse, booming sound, breaking in its wild fall 
many smaller trees, and was followed by them in its 
downward course, and by detached fragments of rocks. 
As we looked in wonder, we saw it strike the rapids below 
with a fearful crash, dashing up great waves on the steep 
sides of the precipice; the water foamed and hissed, the 
tree was broken into a hundred fragments by the fall, 
and the great limbs surged up and down in the waves 
and then were quickly hurried down the rapids to the 
fall below. It was a thrilling sight ; we watched it all in 
silence ; and when the last sound died away I turned to 


Joseph for the sympathy and appreciation that he never 
failed to give. As he met my eyes, he said, in a low 
tone: ‘‘Windigo!” ‘‘Why windigo, Joseph ?” I asked. 
Joseph gave his shoulders a little shrug, and took up the 
paddle to push the canoe off shore. ‘It is very quiet 
to-day,” he said, significantly, ‘‘and the little wind we 
have blows the other way.” 

The night after we left Camp Victoria we camped at 
Pine Portage, pitching our tent at the. lower landing, 
where from the door we could see the rapids below us 
shining in the moonlight, which was so bright that we 
ate our late supper by the light. It had been a hard day, 
and soon after supper we were glad to roll ourselves up 
in our blankets, for our last night on the river. Nip, the 
Indian dog, barked loudly about the tent, and we feared 
some Indians might be prowling around, but we slept 
soundly in spite of that and the cold high wind which 
shook the tent above our heads. Next morning we were 
up early, for we had a long journey before us— the 
“Long Portage” to make—and the wind, which was 
strong, was against us. . 

Running down the rapids and crossing Island Portage, 
we rowed laboriously over Lake Maria, the large waves 
and fierce wind making our progress very slow. When 
almost across, we saw the dark clouds gathering quickly 
behind us. We hesitated about going on, but as we 
talked about it the angry sky warned us that there was 
but one wise course to pursue. Hastily rowing towards 
land, we reached shore just as the storm burst. We tum- 
bled out of the canoe in all directions ; fishing-tackle, 
tents, blankets, frying-pans and kettles were thrown here 
and there, and in two minutes we were under the canoe, 
all mixed up with our baggage, and helpless with laughter 
and excitement. The wind blew a gale, the water was 
lashed to foam, and the rain fell in torrents ; but in ten 


| minutes the worst was over, and before long the guides 


were building a fire, cooking the fish caught on the way 
down, and we ate a hurried dinner, trying to dry ourselves 
at the fire at the same time. 

As the storm subsided the wind changed, and as we re- 
embarked we found that a favoring breeze increased the 
prospect that we might reach Red Rock that night. We 
had very little for supper and nothing for breakfast, and 
with our Nepigon appetites, it was important to get as 
quickly as possible to the Hudson Bay Company post, 
with its supplies. 

We made the ‘‘ Long Portage” that afternoon, and the 
guides worked hard; but the sun was low in the sky 
when we left the lower end for the final unbroken run 
of twelve miles down to Red Rock. Soon the scattered 
tents of the Indians camping by the river near Lake 
Helen came in sight, and as we passed quickly by, the 
guides excuanged greetings with the groups on the bank, 
receiving from all the assurance that they were wanted 
badly at the post—that two clergymen had been waiting 
impatiently several days for them. 

The rosy clouds were reflected in the river, the pine- 
trees stood in dark relief against the sky, the white-fish 
were leaping on every side, and the voices of the Indian 
women sounded plaintiveiy across the water as they called 
to one another, and as we turned into Lake Helen, across 
the water came the klingle-klangle of the cow-bells at the 
mission. We were nearing home, it is true, but it was 
| hard to say good-by to our wild life, our beds of hem- 
| lock-boughs and the fragrant, spicy air. It was dark 
when we landed at the foot of the lake, and left the mis- 
sionary’s wife and her little boy at their Summer home, 
and then the guides and I started for the mile run down 
the rapids to the post. The moon shone bright and cold 
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on the high cliffs as we were carried swiftly down the 
dark braided’ current of the river, and in a few minutes 
we had landed, I had climbed the hill, given one linger- 
ing look at the shining river and dark forest beyond, and 
knocked at the door of the Hudson Bay Company agent. 

It was after our return that my big fish was caught. 
Many larger ones had been taken that year, but I had 
never fished for trout until the week before, and this one 
I captured after a fair fight, and he was a fish to be 
proud of. 

One cold morning, with the wind blowing from the 
north-west, a young boy and I started out by ourselves. 
Four old anglers, waiting for guides to go up the river, 
watched us pass with an amused tolerance, and it must 
be confessed our hopes were rather feeble. We stopped 


here and there to cast, but saw no signs of fish; we | 


crossed the river into deeper water with no success, and 
at length were about to give it up and start for home ; 
but as we passed a stretch of quiet rapids, and I had cast 
once more in a listless way, allowing the flies to sink a 
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pleased to get through. This he did at last, with dis- 
concerting abruptness, and immediately charged on the 
boat. When within twenty feet of it, he turned and ran 
down the rapids again. Then came another despairing 
| time of jerking, and we had the whole thing over again. 
The reel was an old one, the leader a little doubtful ; the 
trout made for the rocks and fallen trees, and I thought 
I never could land him. Once he came near enough 
for us to see him. How beautiful he was! with his great 
red fins and iridescent sides showing distinctly as the 
swam slowly to and fro, collecting his strength for an- 
other rush, but resisting all efforts on my part to bring 
him nearer. 

It was the first time I had been thrown quite on my 
own resources ; before that, our guides had been with me 
to manage the canoe and the landing-net, and give an 
occasional word of advice. But I had faith in my Imbrie 
rod, and felt that with so many fallen trees and rocks 
| around us, I must land him as soon as possible. I brought 
, him close up to the boat once, when he caught sight of 
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little below the surface of the water, a fish rose, turning 
completely over as he seized the fly, and falling on the 
water with a loud splash. I remembered my loss in the 
Victoria Rapids, and struck vigorously ; a wild whir, and 
the line spun out fully seventy-five feet as the fish darted 
down the rapids ; then came a sudden stop, and the boy, 
who had been struggling with the rapids, unconscious of 
it all, turned his head, and called out, ‘‘ You’ve caught a 
rock,” and prepared to go back and dislodge the hook. 
The line was motionless. I could feel nothing but a 
heavy drag ‘on it, and feared that the fish had torn away in 
the rapids and the hook was fast in the rocks below. I 
was raising the rod slowly, but firmly, when a welcome 
jerk at the line told me that he was still fast ; then another 
and another jerk, fierce tugs that seemed as if the fish 
would certainly break loose. I had heard of salmon’s 
“jigging,” and wondered if this harrowing performance 
could be called by that name. I don’t know how he did 
it, but it felt as if he was throwing himself backward 
violently in the water. I could do nothing but let the 
line go, and bear it as coolly as possible till he was 


the landing-net, and was off again, apparently as fresh as 
ever. The next time I told my companion to hold the 
net quietly a little under the surface of the water. We 
were more successful in our second effort ; the fight had 
been a hard one, though lasting less than fifteen minutes. 
As I reeled him slowly in, anything but an easy matter in 
the rapids, he turned upward his broad side and was led 
into the net with hardly a struggle. 

“Four pounds full” he weighed, with dark-red, white- 
bordered fins, bright spots, and a bar of white under- 
neath. He seemed rather short, I thought, for his weight 
—only twenty inches, but it was made up in the girth, 
which was over thirteen inches. The flesh was highly 
colored, with flakes of creamy curd. 

I had always heard that large fish are not very gamy— 
they know that they are big, have confidence in their 
strength, and are not easily alarmed—but this one fought 
as hard as a black bass. Perhaps he was not heavy 
enough to be classed among the large fish. A number 
were taken after that on the river, weighing from four 
and three-quarters to six pounds; but a beginner must 
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not expect to rank with the experienced anglers. As I | a Bill introduced into Nebraska's Legislature forbidding 
looked at the beautiful fish lying at my feet, I did not | ‘‘the firing of any pistol, revolver, shotgun, rifle, or any 
envy the best fisherman ‘‘up the Nepigon.” fire-arms whatsoever on any public road or highway, or 
within sixty yards of such public road or highway, ex- 

THE rules of composition are not closely observed in | cept to destroy some wild, ferocious or dangerous beast, 
some of the Western States. An ingenious scribe drafted | or an officer in the discharge of his duty.” 
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A SUMMER REVERIE. 


THE dewy leaves a moment stir, 
And then are hushed and still; 

I hear the timid partridge whir 
Across the grassy hill. 

Afar the faintly lowing kine 
Deplore the dying day, 

And where the honeysuckles twine 
Two rustic lovers stray. 


I eross the hill to yonder brook, 
As cone who in a dream 
Doth for a moment pause to look 
And wateh the white swans gleam 
Upon the gently flowing tide, 
That, beautiful and bright, 
Seems as a quiet wraith to glide 
Throughout the Summer night. 


The grey-tinged willows bending o’er 
The waters whisper low, 

Like ghosts of those who come no more 
To listen as they flow; 

The constant mill-wheel, slowly fed, 
Revolves its endless round— 

When hungry people ery for bread 
The ripe corn must be ground. 


Men come and go, the brook remains 
Throughout the changing year, 

To swallow up the Summer rains 
And doleful lover's tear. 

They come and go, and leave no signs 
Within its bosom deep, 

Where many a foolish maid reclines, 
Lull'd by its song to sleep. 


And yet, O brook, each joy or care, 
Unknown to all save thee, 
Is breathed upon the Summer air, 
At twilight’s hour set free; 
To live again in poet-song, 
And murmur thro’ the grass, 
To purify the world of wrong, 
And strengthen those who pass, 


CANDLES. 
By W, MatTtTieuv WILLIAMs. 


Tw the ‘‘ good old times,” as some folks call them, can- 
dles were made at home. In these good times those parts 


of England that were not barren sandy heaths were well | 


supplied with swamps, in which rushes grew abundantly 
and -without artificial cultivation. These rushes were 
gathered, soaked and peeled by children and old women, 
as Gilbert White tells us. He also adds that ‘‘ the care- 
ful wife of an industrious Hampshire laborer obtains all 
her fat for nothing, for she saves the skimmings of the 
bacon-pot for this use, and if the grease abounds with 
salt, she causes the salt to precipitate to the bottom by 
setting the scummings in a warm oven.” He, however, 


omits to mention the water in which this melted fat was | 


made to float, and which took away the precipitated salt 
by dissolving it. 

The rushes used for candle-making have an axis of 
pith, which after peeling forms a very porous thin stick 
or rod, just stiff enough to be dipped in the bath of 
melted fat without vielding. The first dip fills the pores, 
and on cooling the rod becomes much stiffer. Then it is 
dipped again and again; at each dipping a fresh film of 
fat is picked up until the required thickness is obtained. 
Whether such candles are still extant I cannot tell, but 
Iremember them in use as night-lamps when I had the 
measles. They were sold in London for this purpose, as 
they required no snuffing. 
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The next stage was the substitution of cotton for the 
rush to form the wick. This was accompanied by the in- 
dustry of collecting ‘‘ kitchen stuff,” and mixing it with 
slaughter-house refuse, which were melted down to form 
the home supply of tallow. With the growth of bad 
habits in respect to late hours, further supplies were de- 
manded and obtained from other countries—such, for ex- 
ample, as the famous brand of P. Y. C. (Petersburg yellow 
candle) from Russia. 

These innovations gradually superseded the domestic 
manufacture and introduced an intermediate state, viz., 
the manufacture of candles by the retailers thereof. One 
of these establishments in the neighborhood of Leicester 
Square happened to fall under my own observation when 
a school-boy, and I will therefore describe the public ex- 
hibition, which afforded much gratification and instruc- 
tion to self and school-fellows. The manufacture both of 
“dips ” and “molds” was conducted in the basement, or 
kitchen story, of the tallow-chandler’s shop, and all the 
mysteries were visible through a grating opening into the 
street. 

The first stage of the dips was the preparation of the 
wicks to make them hang perpendicularly. This was 
done by simply dipping the end of each into the melted 
tallow, and thus forming a knob of tallow, which acted 
on the cotton like the bob of a plummet. Some dozens 
of wicks thus prepared were suspended in rows on an ob- 
long frame. A vat just large enough to receive all these 
wicks was filled with melted tallow. Into this the sus- 
pended wicks were dipped three times, and thus received 
their first coating. This frame was then suspended in its 
place near the ceiling, and another similarly prepared 
brought down and dipped, then another, and so on, until 
the first was cool enough for a second coating. This was 
repeated until the requisite thickness was obtainc?. The 
sufticiency was tested by weighing the frame and its con- 
tents. A careful adjustment of the temperature of the 
melted tallow was necessary : if too hot, it would melt off 
some of that already deposited around the wicks ; if not 
hot enough, it would deposit a coating with lumps or 
blobs. Winter was the busy dipping season. 

The mold candles were made by pouring the melted 
tallow into a shallow trough, into the bottom of which 
were fitted a number of pewter tubes with conical termi- 
nations, and well polished inside. Down the axis of each 
of these tubes a wick was stretched, terminating in a knot 
that was drawn up to the small hole at the conical end, 
through which hole the wick had been threaded. The 
melted tallow, of course, flowed down these tubes, and 
thus the candle was cast or molded. 

The dips were for common use, the mold candles for 
drawing-rooms, for Sundays and evening parties. In these 
days ordinary people dined at dinner-time, and did not 
call it luncheon. Very superfine people used wax candles 
at three shillings and sixpence per pound, or spermaceti 
candles at eyen higher prices, and dined at tea-time 
(five o’clock p.m., and even later). Dining at supper- 
time was not vet invented, but the cost of Winter ban. 
quets and evening parties was greatly exaggerated by the 
expense of lighting the salons of the luxurious, and can- 
dles were charged among the items of hotel bills—a prac- 
tice that continued until recently on the Continent. 

The snufling of the tallow candles was a troublesome 
business ; snuffers and snuffer-trays, now preserved in 
antiquarian museums, were ordinary and necessary arti- 
cles of domestic furniture. The wax and spermaceti 
candles consumed their own wicks, but those of the tallow 
candles formed ugly carbonaceous lumps in the midst of 
the hollow flame, rendering it smoky and hideous, as well 
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as dangerous, owing to the liability of the red-hot car- 
bonaceous excrescence to fall. 

One of the first applications of scientific principles to 
candle-making was the ‘“‘ patent metallic snufiless wick.” 
The cotton of this was plaited, and through it ran fine 
wires of fusible metal. The plaiting was so devised that 
on liberation of its end by the melting of the tallow the 
wick split out into a sort of angular fork, each branch of 
which carried its own filament. As the ends of these 
melted, they weighed down their respective branches in 
such wise that they each leaned over nearly horizontally, 
and thus projected to the outside of the flame before 
reaching its middle height. : 

As the flame of a candle is but a hollow shell, the inte- 
rior being filled with unburnt gas, and the inside even of 
the shell of flame itself being ill-supplied with oxygen, 
the cotton within cannot burn; but on coming through 
this shell of flame to the outer air it burns readily, being 
there highly heated, and also well supplied with oxygen. 
Thus the cotton of the two outspreading and somewhat 
pendent forks of the patent wick was reduced to impal- 
pable ash, and its metallic portion to a fine powder of 
oxide, which fell away as practically invisible dust. Fur- 
ther improvements in the twisting or plaiting of the 
wicks causing them to droop over in untwisting, rendered 
the metallic filament unnecessary. 

The next and most important step was founded on the 
researches of the late Professor Chevreul, the eminent 
French chemist. As may be remembered, tallow is com- 
posed of fatty acids united with glycerine. This being 
known, a natural question arises, Are they both of equal 
value as illuminating agents, or, if not, which is the best ? 
By simply casting a little of each into a fire and observ- 
ing the result, this question is answered : the fatty acid 
burns brilliantly, while the glycerine burns with diffi- 
culty, giving a dull, lurid flame ; it is, in fact, but barely 
combustible at all, Their respective compositions explain 
this difference. 

The fatty acids, broadly speaking, are hydrocarbons, 
the glycerine a carbohydrate—i.e., the first is composed 
of hydrogen and carbon, the second of water and carbon, 
or the elements of water and carbon. In the first, the 
hydrogen is ready and eager to burn by combining with 
oxygen ; in the second, the thirst of the hydrogen for 
oxygen is already satisfied ; it can take up no more, and 
is quite incombustible, as we know to be its condition in 
water. 

Various methods of separating the glycerine have been 
devised. ‘Fhe first practically carried out was the lime 
proeess. About 10 ewt. of tallow or palm-oil was melted 
with about 140 gallons of water, and to these were grad- 
ually added about 100 gallons of milk of lime containing 
a quantity of lime equal to about 14 per cent. of the 
weight of the tallow. This mixture was heated and 
stirred until an insoluble soap was formed by the union 
of fatty acids with the lime ; the lime, being a stronger 
base than the glycerine, took the acid away and liberated 
it, the glycerine thus separated remaining dissolved in 
the yellowish liquor standing above the soap, from which 
it was finally separated and purified. 

The lime-soap formed by the combination of the lime 
with the fatty acids is useless, but the fatty acids, having 
but feeble chemical energy, are easily displaced by a 
stronger mineral acid which combines with the lime and 
sets them free. If sulphuric acid is used, solid gypsum 
is formed, which settles down from the melted fatty acids, 
which are run off and washed to remove remaining traces 
of sulphuric acid and gypsum. 

When cooled, these fatty acids solidify into a solid of 
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crystalline structure commonly known ‘as stearine, thus 
named from one of its constituents, the stearic acid. 
Stearine candles were made from this after pressing out 
the liquid oleic acid which was used for soap-making. 

Other methods followed and superseded this, such as 
the use of superheated steam to diminish the quantity of 
lime required, the use of concentrated sulphuric acid, and, 
better still, the skillful application of the repulsive power 
of heat, which, at a temperature of about 570° (or a little 
higher when superheated steam is used as the heating 
medium), effects the direct dissociation of the fatty acids 
from the glycerine, and thus separates them in nearly prre 
condition. 

Candles made of the stearine thus obtained are hard 
and free from greasiness. They burn with a much whiter, 
purer and hotter flame than those made of tallow, one of 
the incidental advantages of this being the full combus- 
tion of the wick, as in wax and spermaceti candles (which 
are composed chiefly of the fatty acids), and therefore no 
snuffing is required. 

Another and still more recent step in candle-making is 
that of using paraffine, which is a natural hydrocarbon 
obtained from the tarry oil that comes over when cannel- 
coal and certain bituminous shales are slowly distilled, 
or, better still, from petroleum. This crude material is 
washed with sulphuric acid, which carbonizes any car- 
bohydrates that may be present by combining with their 
constituent water, the carbon thus separated sinking to 
the bottom as ‘‘acid tar,” and is left behind when the 
mixture is redistilled. 

A curious change is observable in the distillate thus 
obtained. It is not only refined as regards color (crude 
petroleum is brown, and crude shale oil nearly blaek), 
but is seen to contain pearly crystalline scales when cold, 
scales that disappear when the temperature is raised. By 
lowering the temperature considerably these seales are 
easily separated by simply straining through suitable 
bags and pressing the contents of the bags until the 
liquid oil is so far run out as to leave a hard, solid cake 
of the crystals behind. These, when further refined by 


washing in light mineral oil, constitute the beautiful sub- 


stanee that has received the name of “ paraffine” on ce- 
count of its lack of chemical affinity. It closely reser.- 
bles spermaceti, and, mixed with a little wax, is nearly 
equal to it as a material for candles. Not long ago it was 
a chemical curiosity, now it is familiar to everybody in 
the form of the beautiful candles that are retailed at five- 
pence per pound, less than the former cost of the com- 
monest tallow-dips. These require no snuffing, but are 
inconvenient in hot climates on account of the low melt- 
ing point of their material. 

This defect was ominously displayed at a grand corona- 
tion ball given in Mexico by the ill-fated Maximilian. 
The salon was lighted brilliantly with some hundreds of 
these candles—then a novelty and imperfectly understood. 
As the dancing proceeded and the room grew warmer and 
warmer, the candles softened and bowed over, and streams 
of their melted material poured down so disastrously 
upon the dresses of the dancers that the ball was hastily 
terminated. 

In all respects but this tendency to “gutter,” owing 
to ready fusibility and the fluidity of the melted material, 
these cheap candles are equal to the costly wax and sper- 
maceti of the luxurious. Science here, as in other direc- 
tions, is foreshadowing the future course of human prog- 
ress, whereby, without any reduction of rational and 
beneficial refinements and luxuries of the rich minority, 
the millions gradually and peacefully approach nearer 
and nearer to a general equality of partaking. 
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PART I].—THE CURSE OF THE HOUSE OF ELVEYS 


CuapteErR XVII.—GueEason’s Broken PROMISE. 


Beyonp this world, perhaps—and in another life which 


we shall find on the other side of the sunset lands; toward - 


which all paths in this earth lead, we may—F think we 
must—know an existence in which our circumstances 
and environment shall give us no excuse for broken 
promises. But here—now—there is no surety of -to-mor- 
row ; there is no certainty that any night may not ‘be, \to 
any one of us, an endless one. This is a world in which 
it takes a brave heart—a fine faith—to formulate-a sturdy 
promise ; this is a world of battle, and of murder, and of 
sudden death ! Good Lord, deliver us ! : 

It is needless to say that Stephen Ward was early at 
the place which Mr. Horace Gleason had appointed for 
their meeting. He was so early that it was absurd to sup- 
pose that a person would have taken pains to meet, so 
much sooner than had been agreed, an individual in 
whom his interest was not intimate and personal., .A man 
might go thus early on his own business, to: be sure.;. and 
Stephen Ward did; Stephen Ward was. early,::.Rut no 
man was likely to give so much of his time to another’s 
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affairs ; and Horace Gleason didn’t ; Horace Gleason was 
late. 

Stephen Ward was two hours earlier, at least, than the 
time his benefactor had named. For an hour, the failure 
of Gleason to come was natural and reasonable ; during 
the second hour, the fact of his absence was tolerable. 
But, when the time for the meeting actually arrived—- 
when it was fully time for the detective to appear — 
when it was, strictly speaking, only time for Ward him- 
self to come to the locality appointed for the interview— 
that man was already in a fine rage. He was walking up 
and down, up and down—restlessly—with much the gait 
you may have seen in the walk of a hungry tiger behind 
the bars of his narrow cage. He was already talking to 
himself, and saying savagely some wicked threats as to 
what he would do—or not do—under such and such cir- 
cumstances. He was already thinking some things he 
didn’t dare say, and feeling some emotions he shrank 
from thinking of. He was in a frenzy of passion. He 
stooped himself into a more deformed posture than had 
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ever before been his. His face worked and twitched. His 
teeth cut his lips, and his nails left scars on his hands. 
Men and women, seeing him, stopped for a second glance 
—and then fearfully hurried on—or paused to ask some 
one, in an awe-struck whisper, who he was. Taken all 
in all—Stephen Ward looked like a devil that morning ; 
taken all in all—he thought and felt like one. If Mr. 
Gleason had chanced to come, late of course, very late, 
we might have found it necessary to tell a very serious 
story regarding some accident or other mischance of 
which he might have been the victim. But he didn’t 
come. Not ontime. Not late. Not very late. He didn’t 
come at all. 

Can it be that something evil came Horace Gileason’s 
way last night? Is it possible, after all, that it would 
have been wiser for us to have followed him—instead of 
Robert Rorux ? 

The morning passed, oh, so slowly! Noon came. The 
afternoon lengthened—lengthened— and day died. And 
still, Horace Gleason had not come; still, Stephen Ward 
kept his unayailing watch ; still, this devilish man gave 
no thought to either hunger or thirst, though nothing 
had passed his lips all day long. If Horace Gleason had 
happened to come in, when the dusk was burying the 
day and heralding the night, I am much afraid that 
Stephen Ward would have killed him—and then have 
remembered, all too late, that he had only meani to ques- 
tion and threaten instead. But Mr. Gleason did not 
come. 

Ward secured a room in the hotel. He remained about 
the place, down-stairs, sometimes in the office—sometimes 
in the smoking-room—sometimes out on the street, as 
night deepened, and the eternal roar of the streets sunk 
to as near silence as it ever does. He waited ; he watched ; 
he listened. It was more than two hours past midnight 
when he went to his room, leaving orders that he was to 
be called promptly at five, and threw himself down upon 
the bed—not to sleep, but to think. 

In the morning he arose, earlier, even, than the hour 
at which he had directed he should be called; he ate, 
herriedly, a little breakfast, for he was too weak and 
vorn to endure abstinence longer without a most serious 
protest on the part of nature. He went toa saloon. He 
fortified his physical self and needs—and possibly some 
mental and moral conclusions which he had reached— 
with several liberal drinks of fiery brandy. Then he re- 
turned to the hotel-office, once more, to wait and watch— 
and think. : 

A forenoon that seemed interminable; an afternoon 
that seemed endless; an evening that gave him a shud- 
dering chill, suddenly, as it somehow suggested to his 
overwrought mind how long and how horrible eternity 
was likely to be. Then to his room again, to sleep—be- 
cause his whole being was too worn and weary for longer 
wakefulness ;' to sleep—and to dream the most dreadful 
dreams that any man was ever called upon to endure. 
Alas and alas! And Horace Gleason did not come. 

He dreamt that he had found some way, some mean 
and crafty and evil way, in which to win the consent of 
Etta Elveys to unite her pure life and fate with his 
wretched and wicked one. Then, when his devilish soul 
was full of an unholy rejoicing, Mollie appeared, and came 
and stood between Etta and himself; and Mollie was his 
wife, in the dream, and he, poor fool—and weak one— 
dared not put her and her claims aside, in any safe and 
certain way! 

The dream changed. Horace Gleason had failed him 
altogether. He was penniless, and his bills to those who 
hal seryed and trusted him reached far into the thou- 
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sands of dollars. Horace Gleason had cast him off ut- 
terly. He might beg—or starve—so far as that gentle- 
man cared ; indeed, it seemed as though he might die of 
starvation so far as any one cared; some one had told 
him where to find Etta Elveys, but he had forgotten 
where, and could not recall who it was who had told 
him; so it was certain he could never find her—never 
get aid from her. Mollie came and mocked at him— 
laughed at him; Mollie, O God!—how plump and 
dainty she was!—and how near he had come to loving 
her—once. She—she was his wife, was she not? Oh, 
yes, she was his wife. She did not deny that herself, 
though it seemed to him that she was rather ashamed of 
it. She admitted the relationship which existed between 
them; she even gloried in it and boasted of it; so, as 
he said to himself, in the dream, there must ‘be some- 
thing very strange in it all, if she were really ashamed 
of it. - 

“Yes, Mollie came. And Mollie was his wife. But 
she had nothing for him—nothing. She said he had 
failed her once. He supposed he had, though he couldn't 
quite remember how nor when. At any rate, she had 
plenty—luxury ; and he—he might starve. 

He might starve—or he might take a shorter way out 
of his troubles. The shorter way would be the less pain- 
ful one. The—the—— 

But, God help him, he could not do that. He could 
never do that. Kill himself? Take his own life, in 
order to save himself a week of lingering agony? No; 
no! It could never—never be. Such an end would be 
impossible. He needed all the time to repent, though he 
couldn’t quite remember what his sins had been. He 
must repent, but all went by—upon the other side ; there 
was no one to tell him how nor why. 

There seemed, to the slumber-haunted man, only one 
way out of his dilemma. If he could escape his pitiless 
creditors, get away in the night, hide from the watchful 
eyes of those who would show no mercy, there was one 
place where he could find a refuge. Mrs. Ward had writ- 
ten to him, so his wandering imagination said, and had 
offered him the same old home which had sheltered hint 
in babyhood. The same home? The same? O God, 
no! How he loathed the thought! - How he shrank from 
the life which he knew would be his there! How he 
longed for some power to call the dead old man back to 
life again, saying over and over the agonized cry: ‘*The 
old days of hopeless and thankless slavery would be bet- 
ter than this. How can I work where she is? sit near 
her in the evening ? have her watch me? haye her be 
kind to me—sometimes ?” 

But the dream was inexorable. In it, he went home, 
again, to Riverdell. In it, he walked down the street, 
across the bridge, out along the lonely road, and stood, 
at last, in the yard before the house in which so much of 
his life had been passed. P 

A funeral was in progress. Mrs. Ward was dead. He 
crept into the room, unseen and unnoticed, and sat down 
behind a half-open door. He listened to the words the 
clergyman had to say ; he quite indorsed them, too, for 
she had been a kindly soul, whatever her husband had 
been. 

They carried the coffin out, and still he sat there, un- 
mindful of the silence—the emptiness—the loneliness— 
the—— : 

The loneliness ? Was it lonely ? He looked up. Less 
than a half-hour ago they had carried Mrs. James Ward 
out of the door, yonder, in her coffin. And now—she was 
here still, here—with him. ss 

Here still, with a smile on her faee which had caught 
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something from a reflected glory which never reached 
down through the clouds of a physical world to souls 
shut in material bodies. Here still, with him, but so 
thin and vague and shadowy, that he wondered if another 
in his place would have seen aught else than the bare 
room, and the afternoon sunshine. Here—here—where 
she had lived and loved and suffered ; here—where she 
had died, too, for she was so etherealized that he could 
hardly tell where her sweeping garments ended and the 
shadows in the corners began; here, with the Winter 
sunshine falling in a golden flood about her—and beyond 
her, for she cast neither shadow nor chill upon the floor. 

*T loved him,” she said, ‘‘and he loved me. And 
whatever his faults may have been, it was a wicked and a 
cruel thing to take him away from me. No—no; do not 
say a word! It was not the hand of God that did it; it 
was the hand of a wicked human being—a being who 
must suffer for it, answer for it, in ad 

And then, Stephen Ward knew, in his dream, that it 
wasadream. For all this, even if scarcely more marvel- 
ous than what had preceded it, was, to his mind, impossi- 
ble. That Mrs. Ward should think such thoughts, speak 
such words, might be true enough. But that a disem- 
bodied spirit—— Bah! 

He didn’t believe in disembodied spirits. 
afford to! 

He awoke, with a wild ery. He sprang out of bed. 
The sun was high in the heavens. The forenoon was well- 
nigh spent. It was a later hour than that at which Horace 
Gleason had said—once, that he would see him—some- 
time. He had not directed, this time, that they should 
cull him in the morning, and his slumbers had been en- 
tirely u disturbed—so far as anything outside his own 
mind had been concerned. 

He dressed hurriedly. He rushed down-stairs. He 
eagerly asked if there had been any one to see him. No 
one had called. He crept dejectedly away to breakfast— 
and to think. 

He ate little. He could not eat much. How could he? 
He asked for letters. He had one. It bore the Riverdell 
post-mark. He did not know the writing. He was sure 
it was not Mrs. Ward’s hand. And who, of all the citi- 
zens of Riverdell, would be likely to write to him ? 
Who, save her, would be likely to have any message, 
good or bad, for him? He shuddered as he thought of 
the words, spoken in her well-remembered voice, which 
had thrilled through his dream. He seemed cold—ague- 
smitten. He hesitated, as a foolish and doubtful lover 
may, over his letter. 

He opened the envelope. He took out the letter. It 
was from a lawyer, and was brief and business-like. But 
it shocked him more than a longer one could have done. 
Mrs. Ward was dead. She had died suddenly. But her 
last thought had been of her husband, and of him. 

‘“‘The poor lad’s lot was a hard one,” so the lawyer’s 
letter said the dying woman’s words had been, ‘‘ and he’s 
to have all—all.” And the lawyer had so written it. And 
the kindly hand of the dying woman had so signed it— 
her eyes still blind to the revelations of another world, 
the knowledge of the truths of which might have given 
her pause. Mrs. Ward was dead ; and all she had pos- 
sessed was his, 

The man looked up, shaken and frightened. He half 
expected, despite his proud knowledge of the fact that 
such a thing was impossible, to see her standing and 
looking at him—as she had stood and looked at him in 
his dream. He half expected to hear her voice—saying 
something as bad, at least, as what she had seemed to say 
to his slumbering soul. 


He couldn't | 


Winter sunshine sifting through the form of this woman 
the letter said was dead—as he had seen it in that awful 
vision which had roused him from sleep by its terror. 
But he saw nothing ; he heard nothing ; not even so fine 
an imagination as his had yet found power to make his 
craven soul believe so baseless a lie as seeing or hearing 
would have been. 

He looked at the letter again. Yesterday, she was 
buried. He felt a thrill of gratitude—toward some one, 
or some ¢thing—that the ordeal of sitting and listening to 
the burial service had been spared him. Perhaps, re- 
membering that he had refused to mourn Jim Ward, they 
had thought a letter quite speedy enough; perhaps a 
telegram had failed to reach him ; perhaps 

But why think of all that, when there was.so much 
else demanding thought ? She was dead—she was buried. 
He had not even the trouble of composing a telegram, 
pleading some false excuse. He need think no more 
about it—now or ever. He need only go and endeavor to 
drown in drink the thought that, if he had gone, he 
should surely have seen her in very truth, as he had 


| seemed to see her in his dream! 


The house which had been the Wards’ was something. 
Indeed, it was a great deal. The fear of starvation, which 
had been his in his dream, need neyer trouble him again. 
With the Ward farm 

But, ah! What of the Gleason money? A sudden 
fear, a terrible suspicion, took possession of him. What 
if the man had been deceiving him ?—playing with him ? 
What if he were never to see Mr, Gleason, or any of his 
money, again ? 

He hastened to put his fears to the test, and found 
them baseless, of course. The increase in his income 
which Mr. Gleason had promised was fully provided for. 
He returned to the hotel. He dined better than he had 
breakfasted. He came to one conclusion, which he kept : 
He would not go out to the home of Mr. Robert Rorux— 
not at present ; he would not run the risk of seeing Mol- 
lie—not just yet. He had had a half-intention—vague 
and unformed as to plan—of getting possession of Mol- 
lie; if her experience in the past, when her only future 
seemed the wharves, or worse, had taught her little or 
nothing, a shrewd, unscrupulous man might quite easily 
manage all that ; finding her wise, a man could undoubt- 
edly use, once more, the old-time deceit of a pretended 
marriage. All this, naturally and spontaneously, had 
found a place in his mind. Now, he would risk nothing 
like what had befallen him in his dream. He would let 
Rorux and Rorux’s household alone—for the time being. 

On the whole, I think his resolution a most fortunate 
one. Had he gone to the home of Mr. Robert Rorux, 
instead of remaining to wait for Horace Gleason, he 
would have spoiled the symmetry of this story. It, and 
the lives of some of its most prominent actors, would have 
been shortened several chapters ! 

I cannot take the time, nor have I the patience, to fol- 
low Stephen Ward, day by day, through the fortnight of 
his waiting for the man who had done so much for him— 
the man he was determined should do so much more. 

I cannot show you all the changes in his mind—how 
one day he believed—and the next day doubted ; how one 
day he hoped—and when night came feared. I cannot 
tell, fully, how he sometimes retired early and slept late, 
while at other times he did not sleep at all. How he 
starved and feasted by turns; how he smiled and scowled, 
alternately ; how he cursed and—and (But no; he 
never prayed); how sometimes he laughed, and some- 
times wept, I must leave you to understand from your 


He almost looked to see the | knowledge of him and his situation. 
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It was just two weeks later than the time when he 
should have had his interview with Mr. Horace Gleason. 


Mr. Ward was beginning to doubt if he was ever to see | 


him again. Already, in his mind, the giving up of Etta 
Elveys, or the finding her himself, were coming to seem 
the only alternatives. 
was cooling down to the steady glow of insoleut and ruin- 
ous resolution. 
no more than a hearty hate. 

He had risen early. He had breakfasted well. Strange 
to say, he had taken little lignor. He was fitted, if ever 
a man was, to enter advantageously upon an important 
interview. 
(ileason coming into the hotel. 

Ward met Gleason at the door, and invited him at once 
to his room. The detective looked at him carefully, stud- 
ied him a little, hesitated for a moment or two, and then 
accepted the invitation. Horace Gleason had much na- 


His white heat of passion for her | 


His hot anger against Gleasea vas now | 


And, glancing out at the window, he saw 
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tive pride; he scorned a shrinking from the taking of 


chances. 

It did not take a momeat, however, after the two men 
were seated in Ward’s room, for Gleason to see that the 
young man was in a most execrable and fiendish temper. 
His first words showed that. 

“So this is the way you keep your word, is it ?” he 
demanded. 

*Tt is not the way in which I mean to keep it,” replied 
Gleason, mildly—possibly weakly ; ‘the truth is, I have 
heen confined to my bed.” 

“Sick 2” 

* Yes—that is—yves, sick.” 

The two men looked at one another. Gleason had an 
epportunity of seeing how worry and suspense had done 
so much to degrade Ward. Ward could see that his bene- 
factor was thin and unusually pale; his eyes. not covered 
now by the colored glasses which he occasionally wore, 
were dull and sunken. The impatient youth could not 
deny the seeming illness of the man for whom he had 
waited so long. 

“You might have sent me word.” 

“*T would, if it would have relieved your suspense, and 
you had been contented to let that end it.” 

“Which —neans— 

“That I know vou too well to think that possible. You 
would have sought to see me—— -” 

“Of course— 

And that. vou know, T conldn’t permit.” 
‘Why not ?” 

“No matter. Tf Lam not doing enough for you 

* Doing enough? Doing enough ? What are you do- 
ing? I get money- money, and that is all. 
know that Tam getting a hundredth part of what is really 
mine? ‘Tell me the history of my life, the mystery of my 
parentage ; T command vou to tell—-’ 

“T can tell you nothing; I know nothing.” 

“You lie, Horace Gleason— vou lie!” 

*T do not. j 

“Bah! Don't! T don't believe yon. 
never will. Whiy did you seek me ont ? 
Taise me up? Why 

“Tye told you. Iwent to Riverdell to try and find the 
murderer of Edwin Elvevs. If ve friends to reward 
or enemies to punish —and find it convenient to use you, 
he thankful. 
is the one thing vou can do to repay me. 1 know noth- 
ing of your infancy, nothing of your parentage; and I 
eave nothing. Yon have no claims on me; you never 
had. What IT have done for you was done in the way 
of an experiment.” 


I swear to you 
T never have. 


Why did you 


“An experiment ? 
costly one—to you ?” 

“What do you mean ?” 

“Tl answer your question by asking one. Did you 
ever hear a saying about a man’s sowing the wind and 
reaping the whirlwind ?” 

“What do you mean by that ?” 

“That you've given me money ; that money has given 
me power.” 

“Well ?” 

‘And that [1m going to find out who and what T am— 
and was.” 

“Very well; I hope you will.” 

“And that TV’ find out all about you, too.” 

“Indeed ? T’'ll cheerfully tell you, this morning, if vou 
wish, all you'll ever know.” 

“Don’t be too sure. And—— But we're wasting time. 
Where is Etta Elveys ?” 

“*T—don’t—hknow !” 

“You don't KNow? Where do you think she is ? 

“Tl not tell you—not yet.” 

The men looked at one another, in white-faced silence, 
for a minute or two. The crisis was one of those in which 
life is at stake, one of those in which a motion—a look— 
may precipitate a conflict that can only end with death to 
one or both. Ward was wondering whether he could kill 
Gleason, there, in that upper room, in broad daylight, 
with possible occupants in all the rooms about them, and 
with dozens of men in the halls and corridors and on the 
stairs, and, having done it, make good his escape. He 
had forgotten, for a moment, that Gleason’s death might 
make it forever impossible for him to find Etta Elveys ; 
he had forgotten that Gleason’s death might make him a 
poor man; he had forgotten Mollie; he had forgotten 
that he ever doubted his love for Etta Elveys ; he had 
forgotten that the deed he longed to commit had any 
moral question connected with it. He only wondered 
whether he could take Horace Gleason’s life—and save 
his own. 

And Gleason—what of lim ? 

He remembered the story of Frankenstein. 


Do you know it’s likely to be a 


He won- 


' dered if he had created a power he could not control. He 
' wondered if this were the end—if it had come so soon. 


How do T | 


T | 


To marry Etta Elveys—that and no more— | 


_ not false to me ? 


The crisis passed. There might be another, in a min- 
ute, so much of a strain was there upon the two men, but 
for the time it was over. Ward spoke again. 

“Why will you not tell me where you think Etta El- 
yeys is?” he demanded. 

“Tt isn’t wise—not yet.” 

“And —and when ?” 

“T cannot say. Soon, probably.” 

‘But, Mr. Gleason, may not Ralph Grantley 

“Ralph Grantley is not with her, nor near her.’ 

“You know, then, where je is ?” 

“T do.” 

Ward leaned forward, toward him. 
sternly on those of the detective. 

* Tell ine where Ralph Grantley is,” he muttered. 

Mr. Gleason looked keenly at him. He shook his head. 

“T_T shouldn't dare do it.” he said, slowly. 

Ward langhed. 

* Dare?” he sneered ; ‘*dare ? You might have better 
said vou don't dare refuse! I don’t understand you ; 
perhaps you don’t understand me. To get on an equal 
footing, let me explain that I'm desperate—dangerous. 
That explains me; a fool onght to understand that ; you 
have your warning, if you need any. And now, I demand 
a chance to understand you. How do I know that you're 
How do I know that youre not Grant- 


” 


, 


He fixed his eves 
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**A QUIET NOOK, AND A RUNNING BROOK, 
WHERE THE BOYS GO TO SWIM.” 


Jey’s friend, after all? Will you say, straight- 
forwardly and directly, that you haven't as- 
sisted him, nor he assisted you, recently ?” 

‘Couldn't you find a more absurd ques- 
tion? No, I'll not say that.” 

“Ha! Tl venture to guess you daren’t; I'll venture 
to guess that I’m getting close to the truth. Will you 
say that you haven’t fed him, lodged him—that he isn’t 
under your roof at this moment ?” 

**No, Stephen Ward, I'll not ig 

But there was no occasion to speak further in refusal. 
Ward drew a revolver, shot at Gleason, and missed him ! 

The athletic detective was upon his assailant before a 


second shot could be fired. He wrenched the revolver | 


from him. He advanced one leg, caught the young man 
by the shoulders, and bent him backward—backward— 
down and over his knee, until one might have feared that 
he would do Ward an injury that would be beyond time's 
power to remedy. Perhaps the athletic detective under- 
stood his own powers of doing—and his foe's powers of 
endurance—too well to make such a risk possible. 

Ward's lips were growing white, his breath was coming 
in short, gusty gasps, and his strength was going fast. 
But no bones had snapped ; no tendon had been danger- 
ously strained; the man, as much in the power of the 
victim he had meant to have as though he had been 
bound hand and foot and Jaid upon the rack, had suffered 


no internal injury. 
meant no more than that he must remember prudence ; 
so far, the experience of Stephen Ward, at the hands 
of the man he had meant to murder, had been a warning 


So far, the lesson to the young mar 


—not a punishment. And then, suddenly, with a move- 
ment almost too quick for the eye to follow, and with an 
exhibition of reserve force which was a revelation even to 
the young fellow who had vainly writhed and struggled 
in his grasp, Horace Gleason raised the young man from 
the floor—raised him high up—and flung him in a heap 
in a dusty corner of the room. 

The young man picked himself up slowly, painfully, 
and seated himself in a chair. His clothing was disor- 
dered and dusty, and torn in one or two places. His hair 
was disheveled. His face was bruised and bleeding. He 
looked the incarnation of evil—stripped and despoiled of 
evil’s power. The look in his face was one Horace Glea- 
son had never seen there before ; it was despairing—hope- 
less. He had seen a look like it on the countenance of 
one man standing on the gallows; he had seen its shad- 
owy reflection on the lips and in the eyes of one or two 
others who stood close under the shade of sudden death 
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—or worse. Undoubtedly—beyond all possible question— 
this conflict had ended in no uncertain victory. For once, 
at least, the maker of an ‘artificial fate had vanquished 
the man he had little less than made. 

“‘Give me my reyolver, please,” demanded young 
Ward, sullenly. 

“To shoot at me again? No; I prefer keeping it.” 

“T shall not shoot at you again,” said Ward, emphat- 
ically —‘‘at least—not to day!’ he added, gravely. 

Mr. Gleason looked into the young man’s face. He saw 
that the statement he had made he had meant ; he passed 
over, hoping that he was not wrong in daring to do so, 
the qualifying addition he had made. 

“You forgot yourself?” he suggested. 

‘Forgot myself?” cried the young man; ‘‘I forgot 
everything. I forgot that with your death I may be a 
beggar—or almost that. I forgot that it will cost money 
to win Etta Elveys. I forgot that success would cost me 
failure there, and that failure has cost me no less. I for- 
got that it is only through your aid that I can win—and 
make Grantley fail. Give me my revolver; I am not 
going back to the old life again ; I would be a fool to do 
so, and I am no fool. I'd like it better if I were sure 
regarding the future, or, rather, if I knew there was no 
future; I dread having bad dreams in my grave; but I 
must take my chances. Give me tho weapon, I say.” 

Horace Gleason looked at him—looked at him and hes- 
itated. He saw his form, growing more bent and mis- 
shapen every day ; he saw his face, with the sad traces 
left in it by evil passions and unstinted dissipation ; he 
looked through the man—and saw the malignant devil 
within. For a moment or two he saw clearly ; for a lit- 
tle, he shrank back appalled from the inevitable future 
into which he seemed to catch a fleeting glimpse, for it 
veemed, somehow, like looking into his own open grave ; 
for a fleeting seeond or two, he was tempted to take the 
man at his word, and do what would have been, in God’s 
providence, and in spite of any one’s sensitively scrupu- 
lous opinion, the wisest and most righteous thing possi- 
ble. He was tempted to let Stephen Ward have the re- 
volver. To have done so, would have been to kill Stephen 
Ward—as surely and certainly as though he had deliber- 
ntely shot him himself; to have done so, would have 
been to do a terrible thing—an almost monstrous thing. 
And yet, in view of all that happened afterward, I cannot 
do less than write the fact that he had better have done it. 

Yes, Horace Gleason hesitated. But not for long. He 
saw clearly, but he shut his mental and moral eyes 
against what he saw. To turn this passion-prompted 
episode to his future advantage, and to that of Stephen 
Ward, would be easy, so he allowed himself to say in his 
own soul. To use the memory of this morning as a lever 
with which to move Ward as he should please—this he 
could do—this he would ! 

“T shall not give you your revolver, Stephen Ward,” 
he said, decidedly ; ‘and you shall not kill yourself. 
You forgot yourself ; what of it? Let it be a lesson to 
you—and to me. Let it make us both sure that nothing 
of the sort shall ever happen again. I pledged you my 
help in the winning of Etta Elveys. I repeat that pledge. 
Avoid giving way to such an evil passion again, and I am 
with you to the end. And as for money ”—and his voice 
changed sadly —solemnly—pathetically—* since this is a 
world of—of accidents—I will see to it, this very day, that 
my death will not leave you destitute.” 

‘Give me the weapon,” demanded Ward again, gloom- 
ily and desperately ; ‘‘give it to me! You're magnani- 
mous and forgiving—there’s no doubt of that ; I shouldn’t 
be, in your place ; I don’t understand how you ean be; 


and—but no matter! You can’t quite forgive what has 
happened, for the law will have something to say; the 
law will take the matter out of your hands. You can 
hear men coming, now. There is the proprietor of the 
hotel, of course, and half a dozen frightened servants, and 
a policeman or two. I'd like to accept your generous 
offer ; I’m selfish enough to be sorry that I’ve made such 
an ending of life. But—I tried to kill you. And—I'm 
not going to be taken here, like a rat in a trap, and hur- 
ried away to prison. It’s the end, Horace Gleason, and 
nothing can mend it. They’re searching the rooms only 
a half-dozen doors away. Hurry, please. Be as gener- 
ous to me, in my need—in my way—as you meant to be 
in yours. Givye——” 

“Tf you'll but keep still, Stephen Ward, I'll save you, 
and. a 

Some one outside tried the door. Ward had locked it. 
The searchers tried once more. Those inside made no 
answer. <A stout shoulder dashed against this weak bar- 
rier. The door came crashing in. A stout policeman 
came with it. And the hotel proprietor, as Ward had 
guessed, together with the half-dozen servants, followed. 

Horace Gleason turned to face the policeman. The lat- 
ter took off his hat with the greatest respect. 

“‘You’re a little late,” said Gleason, with a smile ; “I 
have my prisoner under control; I shall not need your 
help.” 

6“ T—I 
policeman. 

“T had to use my strength a little,” replied the detect- 
ive, who had inspired a feeling of great respect and awe 
in the mind of the officer, who knew him well by reputa- 
tion, ‘‘and the weapon was discharged ; it did no harm.” 

‘*But, sir, your arm is bleeding.” 

“Ts it ? I hadn’t noticed that. The fact is, I had hurt 
my arm ‘a while ago; this struggle must have opened 
the wound.” 

“Shall I—ean I “4 

“Thank you,” responded Gleason, kindiy ; ‘you can 
do nothing. Good-morning.” 

The policeman hesitated. What man, in his place, 
would not have done so? But—he knew that Gleason 
was regarded as one of the best detectives in New York 
city. Was it any concern of his that Gleason needed 
none of his aid? He withdrew. And, to this day, he 
sometimes wonders just what there was in a certain case 
which was never officially reported ! 

“T have kept my word,” said Gleason, gravely, when 
the intruders were gone ; ‘‘and so—here’s your weapon ! 
Put the thing where it won’t do mischief again. And 
don’t forget that you’re to be a man from this time on. 
We'll go down-stairs ; I'll settle your bill, including the 
item of a badly damaged door. Then we'll go into the 
street together, and as I’ve got something else to attend 
to, you can go where you please.” 

“Thank you. If you carry your forgiveness and mag- 
nanimity so far as to let your friends continue to be mine 
—TIil run out and see if I can invile myself to live for a week 
with Mr. Robert Rorusx !” 


They said there was a shot fired,” said the 


CHAPTER XVIII 
THE VISITOR AT ELVEYS’ SANDS. 

Sm Arravr Exveys, together with his handsome young 
nephew, Jack Elveys, sat at a late breakfast in the room 
in which some members of the old family of Elveys had 
breakfasted every morning for more than four hundred 
years. 

The room commanded a fine view of the sea, and of the 
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sandy beach which sloped down to it. Tradition said 
that a certain place, yonder, in plain sight from the win- 
dow at the old gentleman’s back—the window the young 
man faced—had been the scene of the laying of the curse 
upon the old-time Elveys’ line. Tradition and legend 
may have been right—or in error ; I don’t know, and so 
cannot say. 

These two gentlemen, however, disbelieved the story of 
the ancient curse—or affected to. They could, undoubt- 
edly, afford to have a genuine disbelief—a hearty con- 
tempt—for anything so grotesquely absurd. It was not 
on them, you see, nor on theirs, that the shadow of the 
ancient sin had been resting so long. Theirs was the line 
which had long owned Elveys’ Sands; theirs was the 
line upon whom no harsher curse had been laid than 
that of being compelled to shelter and feed their unfort- 
unate kinsmen and kinswomen for two years—or three, 
as the generations came and went along time’s road from 
the cradle to the grave. 

‘“‘T’ve a letter from America,” said Sir Arthur. 

Jack Elveys shrugged his shoulders, and laughed. 

‘“‘Indeed ? The cursed old curse again, I suppose ? 
When is it coming ?” 

“qi? I don’t understand you.” 

‘Don’t you? The word is as definite as I know how 
to make it. Is the unfortunate young person, this time, 
& man—or &@ woman ?” 

‘A lady,” said Sir Arthur, sententiously. 

Jack elevated his eyebrows, and whistled. 

‘““A lady ? Young? Good-looking ? When will she 
arrive ?” 

‘*« Almost immediately. Indeed, it is quite possible she 
may be here to-day.” 

‘* What do you know of her—beyond the fact that she 
is an Elveys, and flying from the family curse ?” asked 
Jack. 

‘Not much. She is an orphan, and 

‘«An orphan? Let me see; her father was a lawyer, 
wasn’t he ? and a politician ? 

‘*He was a lawyer—and a statesman.” 

‘‘And this girl — this By the way, what’s her 
name ?” 

ce Etta. ” 

“Etta! By Jove, that’s pretty! She—she was the 
child of his second wife, wasn’t she ?” 

“Of course.” 

Jack scowled. 

““Of course !” he growled ; ‘“‘why ‘of course,’ I’d like 
to know? I thought you were not so weak-minded as to 
believe in the reality of the curse.” 

“T am not weak-minded,” retorted Sir Arthur, severely, 
‘‘and I do not believe in the curse. But that line has 
children only by the second marriages ; the fact is i 

“A mere series of coincidences.” 

‘Certainly ; that is what I was about to say.” 

“Let me see,” said Jack, reflectively ; ‘‘I think I’ve 
heard about the father’s two marriages. But I’ve for- 
gotten it all. I’ve got a deuced poor memory, by Jove! 
Who was his second wife ?” 

“She was a Vernon—one of our : 

Jack almost jumped out of his chair. 

“‘You don’t mean to say that she was related to my— 
my—that is, to Alice Vernon, do you ?” 

Sir Arthur frowned. 

‘‘T wish you’d choose your words with a little more 
care,” he said, pettishly, ‘‘and let your thoughts and 
actions be such that it will be reasonable to expect you 
to talk common sense. Alice Vernon comes from the 
same family—three or four generations hack.” 
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“Hm! h’m! And I suppose the girl is poor as any 
one can be, and 2 

“Her father left her a million, I understand. And, 
Jack, this’ll be the chance of her life—and of yours. I’m 
going to give Etta Elveys such a welcome as no ono of 
that curse-threatened and sin-threatened line ever got 
under this roof. And you must do the same. Pay her 
every attention. Show her every courtesy. Win your 
way with her, if you can. <A million American dollars 
isn’t to be had for the asking every day.” 

‘Probably this million isn’t.” 

“T think it is. She’s been disappointed in some way, 
I don’t just understand how. Her lover failed her, in 
some way, at the time the old gentleman died, and - 

‘And so you think I can catch her heart on the re- 
bound, do you? You think I can kindle a new flame 
where the old ashes are, do you? Thank you, uncle, but 
I respectfully decline. I shall not be Etta Elveys’s second 
lover. I shall not seek the honor of being her first hus- 


| band.” 


“Her first husband? Jack, you fool, what do you 
mean? I thought you were not so weak-minded as to 
believe in the famous and time-honored old curse.” 

“T don’t believe in the curse—but I’m not going to try 
to marry Etta Elveys.” 

‘‘Not for a million dollars ?” 

“Not for any sum; not under any consideration. If 
you are going to be such a mercenary old rascal as your 
words would indicate, why don’t you send for Dick ?” 

“You know that wouldn’t do. You and Dick quarrel 
so, that that would never do in the world.” 

“That was irue—once. I'll freely admit that it might 
be again. But I'll agree that there shall be peace here, 
between Dick and myself, if he’ll come down and spend 
his time courting the heiress. He’ll need the money, as 
you know well enough; why, uncle, unless he changes 
his habits, he ought to marry a woman with twice that. 
And I, without a seriously expensive habit in the world, 
will, at least, have Elveys’ Sands.” 

The elder gentleman winced, flushed, and bit his lip. 
His words were angry when he spoke again, and seemed 
to have a sullen sneer in them. 

‘And he, I suppose, will have nothing ?” 

“Unele,” cried Jack, ‘‘ you said that. I didn’t.” 

“‘T know you didn’t say it. But you meant it. You're 
about right, too, and I can’t blame you much. But Dick’ll 
marry for love; as you cannot—you might as well go in 
for money, and 

‘Sir Arthur Elveys, I shall marry Alice Vernon !” 

“Tut, tut, boy, you'll do nothing of the kind. Dick 
loves her; Dick is not of the temperament to get over an 
affair of that kind; you are; and i 

‘*And you'd do anything for Dick—good or evil, hon- 
orable or dishonorable, you’d do anything ?” 

Sir Arthur Elveys laughed disagreeably. 

“Tt isn’t quite fair, is it,” he asked, ‘‘to say such a 
thing of your old uncle? I wouldn’t say it of you. But, 
whether you say it or leave it unsaid, the fact remains 
that Sir Wynby Vernon and I have agreed on this mare 
riage. You know, do you not, that when Sir Wynby and 
I agree on anything, that thing is likely to happen ?” 

‘‘T know that Vernon and you are likely to drive that 
sweet girl into her grave—or a mad-house. But—I know 
another thing. I never told you. Shall I?” 

The old man helped himself to a glass of wine. 
was in no hurry. 

‘You can suit yourself,” he said at length, ‘regarding 
what you do or do not tell.” 

‘All right, uncle. I’ve asked Alice Vernon to marry 


He 
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me, and she says she will. And, now, what do you think 
of that ?” 

“I think you acted avery dishonorable part in doing 
as you have done. And no one can afford < 

“Eh? Oh, come now, uncle, you don’t mean that?” 

“And no one ean afford to do that,” continued the old 
man, sharply, ‘‘ unless he gains by it !” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Jack Elveys. 

“‘Would you like to see your cousin's picture ?” asked 
the old gentleman. 

“Confound him, no; has the conceited prig had an- 
other taken ?” 

“Of whom are you speaking, Jack Elveys ?” 

““Why, of Dick, of course. Didn’t you mention him?” 

“No, sir. I mentioned a young lady at whose feet I 
fully expect to see you within less than a week. Would 
you like to see how Etta Elveys looks ?” 

A strange change swept over Jack’s face as he reached 
out his hand. A crafty smile seemed to settle in his eyes, 


and to stay there, while his resolute lips were as grave 


and serious as ever. His uncle, an observing man—both 
by nature and by the force of experience—mentally asked 
himself what new move in the game of fate his nephew 
could have in contemplation. 

The young man took the picture. He gazed at it long 
and earnestly. A smile stole along his lips. His eyes 
brightened. A faint flush surged along his cheeks and 
temples. Sir Arthur Elveys thought that Dick’s suit 
with Alice Vernon would be safe and sure, after all; I 
think that the stage was a large loser when Fate made 
a mere gentleman out of so clever a man as Jack Elveys. 

He rose ; he slipped the picture, abstractedly, into his 
own pocket, instead of returning it to his uncle. 

“*A deuced pretty girl, by Jove !” he said. 

* * * % * * 

Etta Elveys arrived the next day. Sir Arthur did the 
honors of the house, in welcoming her, and did them in a 
most princely style. He had to depend entirely upon 
himself and the servants, for Jack had made his own 
place vacant for the time being. Where Jack had gone, 
or why, no one seemed to know. Perhaps the fact of his 
absence nettled the old gentleman so much as to make 
his welcome of Etta warmer than it would otherwise have 
been. 

Sir Arthur Elveys did not know how much Etta knew 
of the hereditary horror of her house. He did not know 
whether she knew anything of it. But he spent the 
morning in giving that young lady a full and complete 
account of the whole matter ; what knowledge she might 
have had—or lacked—when she arrived there, it was cer- 
tain that she would never need question any one again re- 
garding the past or the prospects of the unfortunate race 
to which she belonged. 

I have never been able to decide just why Sir Arthur 
did as he did in this matter, and the more I think of it, 
the less willing Iam to try. Was it meant in kindness— 
or in cruelty ? Was it wisdom’s height or folly’s depth ? 
Did he mean to show the orphaned child the genuine in- 
terest he took in her and her welfare ? or did he mean to 
so repulse and repel her as to make it a necessity of her 
existence there to seek the society of his nephew—-his 
time—his friendship—and, in time, perhaps, his love ? 

I do not know. And, on the whole, I think we need 
not care. Whatever its intent, the result was most excel- 
lent. Let us examine, and see. To be sure, Etta Elveys 
was depressed and frightened ; she found it necessary, 
when she was once alone in her own room, to take fre- 
quent furtive glances over her shoulder, though it seemed 
& desperate bit of daring to do so—when she feared lest 


she should get a glimpse of the poor lady who lay dea 
upon the sand, between her mother and her betrayer, 
more than four hundred years down the sad, sad past—or, 
possibly, turn just in time to meet, on her very threshold, 


| with a special message for herself, the wretched woman 


whose prayers called down the ancient curse. 

It is true, too, that the wound her heart had received 
in her father’s death was rudely torn open again. But, 
since the curse was—since she knew it all, now, as fully 
and completely as man could tell it—it left it impossible 
for Ralph Grantley to have had anything to do with her 
father’s murder ; it left it necessary for her to do no more 
than trace the fate of the family whose existence had ever 
been a menace to the Elveys race, and to connect—simply 
and easily, she did not doubt—the representative of the 
present generation with the cowardly assassination of her 
father. After that—what ? Why, punishment for the 
crime ; honor to Ralph Grantley ; and, if he wanted her, 
herself in marriage — with her tenderest love. Oh, how 
happy she was! How exalted her mental state! She 
had said she would be true as steel—always. She had 
meant it. She had tried to keep her word. She had tried 
—and she had found it hard. Ralph Grantley innocent ? 
Why, she had never doubted that !_ And yet—she was so 
glad and thankful she had come. It was quite worth hay- 
ing crossed the Atlantic for—this train of thought the old 
gentleman had started in her mind. 

So one Elveys believed in the curse ? Of course. Why 
not ? There were all the facts in its favor, in the first 
place. What more natural than that it should all have 
been as legend and tradition said ? What more reason- 
able than that the hands of the family of their enemies 


/should always have found a way to make the old-time 


prayer of their half-mad ancestress true? Believe the 


| curse? Yes, as fully as she believed in Ralph Grantley— 


as fully as the world must and should believe in him in 
the future—so fully in the curse believed she. T—h—a—t 
—-i-s 

Aha! And her logic had gone the way in which much 
logic goes. She would clear Ralph Grantley, by the faith 
she had in the curse. And then—she would marry him 
in spite of it ! 

She believe it? How doI know ? She didn’t know ! 

She wondered if she had ever known anything—or ever 
would, I, an admirer of Miss Etta Elveys, ask for your 
kindest consideration toward her; I assent that the 
trouble was less with her sound little head than with her 


| soft little heart. 


But she weleomed the coming of dinner-time, with 
the prospect of making Jack’s acquaintance. Dinner is 
a good antidote, in cases of illogical reasoning. 

Jack was late to dinner. Mentally, Sir Arthur Elveys 
growled. Outwardly, however, he was all smiles and 
kindness. 

“Jack is afraid of you, I verily believe,” he said, laugh- 
ingly ; ‘‘I showed him your picture, and he looked at it 
longer than I ever knew him to look at a real live woman. 
He put it in his pocket, too, the rascal, instead of return- 
ing it to me. You mustn’t be offended if he’s making 
love to you within four-and-twenty hours.” 

Jack came in then, before the young lady had had time 
to get the blushes out of her face, or to make the old 
gentleman any answer. He was duly presented, and said 
some foolishly formal thing regarding, her being welcome. 
She, I think, said nothing. And their impressions ? Rather 
better than either had intended they should be. He saw 
a girl to whom her likeness did but poor justice—though 
she hadn't a quality that would compare with those of 
which Alice Vernon was the fortunate possessor, letting 
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him be the judge. And she—she saw a man who looked 
strong, cultured, good-natured; the sort of man she 
would like to walk with, row with, lean upon when the 
gusty winds blew hard from the sea; the kind of man 
she would like for a friend, in the three years—or two— 


she must spend in this house, but a man from whose lips , 


any protestations of love would be simply insufferable. 
He was not like Ralph Grantley, and 

But was not that enough ? 

She would enjoy having him show her the sights of 
interest in the vicinity of this temporarily enforced home 
of hers ; to protect her, for Sir Arthur’s story had made 
her nervous and timid ; she would enjoy walking—— 

She had her wish sooner than she anticipated. 
young man rose. He glanced out at the window. 

‘“‘The night is perfect, Miss—er—er, Cousin Etta,” he 
stammered, ‘‘and I’m going for a walk. Will you go 
along? I'll show you a pretty bit of scenery or two, and 
Tl let you stand just where they say your curse was 
laid. What do you say ?” 

“Thank you, Mr. Elveys”—with an almost unneces- 
sary emphasis on the title, ‘I will go with you. Sir 
Arthur has told me so much, that I am curious to see all 
that is to be seen.” 

The two young people went out together, leaving Sir 
Arthur Elveys alone, with a very queer and complacently 
contented smile on his face. 

“The thing is working well—very well,” he said softly, 
to himself, ‘‘and my son shall have the woman he loves. 
Confound Jack, why is it that he is always so fortunate, 
while Dick is so unlucky ? Why is it that I must use all 
my own powers—always—to get a fair show for Dick, 
and, in this case, compel Sir Wynby Vernon to add his 
might tomine? It has always been this way—always. I 
wonder if it always will be? I—I”—and a cruel and 
crafty smile convulsed his handsome face —‘‘I can assure 
Miss Etta of a most hearty welcome, and for as long a 
time as she wishes to remain, if things go on as much to 
my satisfaction as they seem to be going now. And—if— 
if{—the curse is true—if Jack wins and weds Etta Elveys, 
and dies early because of it, it shall go hard with me if I 


The 


don’t find a way in which to make Dick the owner of | 


Elveys’ Sands ; so that—on the whole, Etta Elveys, you 
are welcome—decidedly welcome.” 

Yes, Sir Arthur Elveys, Etta is welcome. But, possibly, 
you had better look a little deeper than the surface in this 
matter. You'll sit here, a well-satisfied old fool drinking 
some good old wine, when it would be a most clever thing 
to follow the young people, sce where they go, what they 
do, and hear what they say. 

“T hardly know what to say or do, Cousin Etta,’’ said 
Jack, rather helplessly, as soon as they were well started 
on their walk ; ‘‘I never had any other cousin than Dick, 
and he does not count much; should I kiss you, in a 
cousinly fashion, Cousin Etta, and 

“No, Mr. Elveys,” said Etta, severely, ‘‘ you must cer- 
tainly nol. And By the way, who is Dick ?” 

“Sir Arthur’s son.” 

“Where is he ?” 

“T don’t know ; I don’t care. 
tinent, I suppose.” 

‘Why isn’t he at home ?”- 

“Home? His home? Do you mean 

“T mean to ask why he isn’t at Elveys’ Sands ?” 

“T own Elveys’ Sands. It pleases me to live here. It 
pleases my uncle to live with me—and you know he’s my 
guardian, too. Dick and I don’t agree; we never did. 
We used to fight when we were hardly out of long dresses, 
ve fight now, and 7 
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“Tn no way more serious than the use of harsh lan- 
guage, of course ?” asked Etta, with a smile. 

“In the most brutal and direct way you can imagine,” 
growled Jack, doggedly. ‘‘It isn’t six months since we 
had as pretty a fight with our fists, out behind the old 
house, as you ever saw, and——” : 

“You seem to forget, Mr. Elveys,” said Etta, ‘‘that 
I am a lady. I never saw such a scene as you hayo 
mentioned.” 

“Of course not,” assented Jack, ruefully ; ‘‘no lady is 
interestel in anything of that sort, and no gentleman 
ought to be. Of course you’re dreadfully shocked ?”  , 

Etta made no answer. But her looks were affirmative. 

“T meant to make a good impression on you,” said 
Jack, with regretful candor, ‘‘and instead of that, I’ve 
made you think I am a brute. I'll write to-morrow morn- 
ing, before I breakfast, and invite Dick to come home and 
meet you—and do it in the hope of proving that your 
judgment of me has been too severe. I—I suppose Dick 
would live here anyway, and constantly,” and Jack 
laughed bitterly, ‘‘if he were as strong and quick as 
I am.” 

Again Etta made no answer. But she gave the hand- 
some fellow a quick and sidelong glance. If he had been 
looking at her, instead of moodily gazing at the sea, he 
couldn’t have helped seeing admiration in her eyes. As 
long as women are human, instead of the angels which 
lovers temporarily regard them as being, they will like to 
find strength and vigor and good looks in the men Fate 
sends their way. And an unswerving loyalty to some 
unfortunate fellow, between whom and herself three 
thousand miles—or more—of rough ocean tosses and 
changes, need not try to put down so natural an emotion 
as that. 

Jack relapsed into silence, too. 
minutes, or more, nething was said. 

‘*Thank you,” said Etta, at length ; ‘I think I should 
like to meet Dick.” 

Jack seemed to choke over something, and his voice 
had a queer quaver in it when he replied. 

“‘T said I would write to him,” he cried, ‘and I will. 
He'll come fast enough; you need haye no doubts of 
that. And—and——” 

He stopped suddenly. He caught the girl’s hands 
roughly in his own. His grasp tightened—tightened— 
until she was almost compelled to ery out with the pain. 
He turned her, until she faced the moonlight, and until 
his own face was in shadow. 

‘Did any man—any fool” —he demanded, hoarsely— 
‘fever dare talk of love to youn—when he hadn't known 
you twelve hours ?” 

*‘T am very tired, Mr. Elveys,” she said, weariedly, 
wrenching her hands loose, and evading his glance, ‘and 
I think I'll return to the house. Please a 

“You'll not return until you've listened to what I have 
to say,” he pleaded, wildly. ‘You must help me; you 
I tell you, Etta, this is a matter of life and death 
tome. Somewhere, surely, in your kind heart, you can 
find pity for me. I love—love nt 

“T cannot listen to this, Mr. Elveys,” she protested, 
very earnestly, ‘‘Iam the promised wife of a man in 
America.” 

Jack Elveys looked at her, for a minute or two, as 
though he thought she had lost her senses. Then con- 
viction and appreciation took the place of astonishment, 
and he burst into a hearty and merry laugh. 

There must have been something infectious in his mer- 
riment, for Etta laughed, too, though she couldn’t have 


And, for a half-dozen 
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“‘T don’t wonder,” he said, when he had recovered his 
breath, and seriously enough then, ‘that you misunder- 
stood me. You—you are the most beautiful woman I 
have ever seen—with only one exception! But, I wanted 
to tell you of the woman I do love ; I want to ask you for 
your help. Ithink the night is perfect; it is certainly 
young yet; I am not tired ; I am in desperate need. Will 
you forget your own weariness, for a little, and walk with 
me and listen to me ?” 

“T am not tired, Cousin Jack,” she said, giving him his 
title of relationship for the first time; ‘‘ that was only a 
convenient bit of fiction. I will walk with you as far as 
you please ; I will listen while you tell me all you please. 
I only meant to return to the house, and to Sir Arthur, 
in order to escape what I felt would be an infliction.” 

“‘Indeed ? Well, I don’t blame you much. Though 
it might have been necessary to say to you, some time, 
what you imagined I was saying so soon—if there had 
never been such an individual as Alice Vernon !” 

“T thank you for the compliment,” said Etta, lightly, 
and dropping him a mock courtesy, ‘‘though I assure 
you you would haye failed—since there is such a person 
as Ralph Grantley !” 

And then, something in her voice seemed to give way. 
The levity in her words and manner seemed to be a lie. 
Jack laid his hands gently on her shoulders, and turned 
her toward the moonlight again. Her lashes were wet, 
and a bright drop or two ran slowly down her cheeks. 

““You—you love Ralph? There is no barrier between 
you two? You can marry him when you will ?” de- 
manded Jack. 

‘“‘There is no barrier between us. 
none; and I knowit. But re 

‘Well ?” 

‘‘Men—or perhaps I should say a man —say other- 
wise.” 

“Well? What is said ?” 

“That Ralph Grantley killed my father !” 


God knows there is 


CHAPTER XIX. 
A BLOW AT SIR ARTHUR'S PEACE, 


Jack Enveys turned and looked away at the sea. He 
could endure anything better than he could a woman’s 
tears. And no wordy argument could have convinced 
him that Etta was not standing at his very elbow and 
silently weeping as though her heart would break. He 
mentally cursed himself for having been so selfish—so 
awkward—so ungentlemanly. He felt tired, in his turn, 
and wished he had the courage to propose going home— 
and the experience necessary to make the walk endurable 
to either. He had never been in quite so unpleasant a 
situation in all his life—this man who had been stupidly 
and good-naturedly blundering out of one predicament 
and into another his whole life long—unless it was dur- 
ing the long and unpleasant quarter of an hour which 
immediately preceded his asking Alice Vernon to be his 
wife! He wished this interview had a way out one-half 
as pleasant as that had had! And—— 

Behold it had! 

A light hand was laid softly on his arm—kindly—ten- 
derly — almost caressingly. He turned, and looked at 
Etta. She was smiling — gravely, it is true, but still 
smiling. 

“You mustn’t act like this, Cousin Jack,” she said ; 
you mustn’t think me selfish enough to permit it. The 
wound of poor papa’s death is a deep one, and a terrible 
one, but I don’t doubt Ralph. I never shall. And you 
—you mustn't cry because I did.” 
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The young man started to deny the tears, and the 
young lady’s accusation. But the whole thing was too 
palpably undeniable ; he broke off short in the sentence 
he had commenced, and brushed away the tears with a 
sturdy sweep of his strong hand. 

“You're a plucky little woman, by Jove!” he said, 
most emphatically ; ‘‘and Ralph Grantley is a most fortu- 
nate gentleman. If—if I failed with Alice Vernon—I 
should be tempted to give him a chance for long life, in 
spite of the curse, unless you said ‘No.’” 

Etta shuddered. 

‘Don’t, Cousin Jack,” she pleaded ; ‘‘ please don’t. I 
don’t believe in the curse—I—I—think, and yet I am 
afraid of it. But you must never speak to me again like 
that, even in a joke; I refused you once this evening, 
you know, Mr. Elveys. Be sure I shall never listen to 
anything of the sort again—seriously or oths~wise. And 
now—how can I help you with Alice Vernon, Does she 
say ‘No’ ?” 

“T—I am the possessor of Alice Vernon’s loye—her 
promise.” 

“Ah? I think I am tired, then; I think, if that is all 
you have to say, that it is quite time to go home.” 

‘Wait a little. Her father says Alice Vernon shall not 
marry me.” 

«Why ?” 

“T hardly know. Sir Arthur has brought some press- 
ure to bear upon him, the nature of which I cannot un- 
derstand.” 

‘Sir Arthur dislikes her, then ?” 

Jack made a wry face. 

“T wish he did!” he cried, impulsively; ‘though I 
don’t see how any one could. But, on the contrary, he 
likes her so well that he says she shall marry Dick. Dick 
loves her, and iy 

Etta laughed. Dismal as his feelings were, Jack in- 
stinctively saw the mental picture which had caused her 
mirth, and he laughed too. Etta saw, in her mind’s eye, 
two lads who had quarreled all their lives. She could 
even see something of the vigor and earnestness of their 
muscular blows in the rencontre of which Jack had told 
her. And now—now—these two hot-headed boys had 
found manhood, and found a passion for the same sweet 
woman—a passion of the sort which has led to tragedy 
again and again, even when the persons concerned have 
been colder-blooded than either Jack or Dick had ever 
pretended to be. Etta’s laugh faded into silence. She 
waited for the man to speak again. The picture of the 
hasty blows, in the wilderness of a garden behind the old 
house, died out; another picture, the details of which she 
prayed she might be spared seeing—even in her imagina- 
tion—seemed struggling for a place before her mental 
vision ; would it, if it came, if her fight against its com- 
ing availed her nothing, be a prophecy of the fearful fut- 
ure? Her heart almost stood still. Her brain was dazed 
and dull. : 

Let Dick be anything like Jack, half as earnest and 
persistent, and the coming conflict between these two 
men would be something for the angels to weep over— 
something for the survivor, if there should chance to be 
one, to bend his broken life under for all the years dur- 
ing which God should spare him ! 

She—she liked Jack. She gave him all her sympathy. 
She dreaded meeting Dick. She felt, instinctively, that 
she should not like him. She felt that his coming home 
must precipitate trouble. She wished he would remain 
away. 

And yet, she knew he would come. She knew he would 
come soon. Jack had said he would write to him, in the 


morning, asking him to come ; she knew that his promise 
had been intended as a sort of concession to her; she 
knew he would keep it. And she dared not ask him to 
unsay it, lest her words should seem, in some way, to cast 
doubt upon either his honor or his strength. 
get this interview over with. She must get home, and be 
hy herself—to think ! And so— 

‘*Who is Alice Vernon ?” she asked. 

‘Her father is Sir Wynby Vernon,” he replied, ‘‘and, 
unless you wish to listen to a lover's description, that is 
about all I can say. She comes of a good old family, 
though I’m not well enough versed in geneology to tell 
you how she is connected, on this side and that, to such 
and such an ancient race. Sir Arthur could tell me all 
that, I suppose, if I had the patience to listen and the 
interest to remember. He'll tell you, I dare say, if you 
wish. 
your mother.” 

“Tt may be,” said Etta, musingly ; ‘‘my mother was a 
Vernon, and an Englishwoman.” 

‘‘And greatly admired and loved in her time ?” 

‘IT think so. She died when I was young, but I know 
my father adored her.” 

‘‘Of course. And she doubtless had other lovers 

“She had—at least she had one.” 

‘*How do you know ?” 

‘**T can hardly tell you all of it. I got a little, I think, 
from mother’s own words, when I was a child, and she 
was slowly dying—year by year. But this is of no in- 
terest to you; I am selfish to let the conversation drift 
in this way.” 

‘*T am interested in anything which concerns a Vernon 
—or an Elveys! You didn’t tell me how you gained the 
rest of your information ?” 

“From letters, and other old papers.” 

“And his name—was——” 

‘‘His name was Robert Rorux.” 

Jack shook his head. 

“*T never heard of him,” he said, doubtingly. 

“Tye always felt sorry for him,” said Etta, sweetly, 
‘though I never saw him, and most likely never shall. I 
sent him a paper, when papa died, thinking, somehow, 
that he might take it into his head to help find and pun- 
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I think, however, that she is distantly related to | 


ish the man whose wicked act threw such a shadow on | 


the life of Elaine Vernon's child. But he never came ; he 
never answered ; he made no sign. I have never seen him, 
and I never expect to. But, somehow, I cannot help think- 
ing I should have liked Robert Rorux—if I had ever 
met him.” 

‘“‘His name is new to me,” repeated Jack, ‘‘and I think 
it would be new to every one about here. Soon after your 
mother’s marriage, so I've heard it told, there was a fel- 
low who came here, and who made so many inquiries, 
and such pointed ones, that the people thought he must 
have been a discarded suitor of your mother’s, and seek- 
ing for some sort of knowledge which would help him in 
parting your father and his bride. I cannot remember 
the details of this old story ; indeed, I hardly remembered 
that I had ever heard the story at all, until our conversa- 
tion gave it something of prominence and strength in my 
mind.” 

“You remember his name ?” 

‘* Horace—Horace—somethiny:-- I think—and 

“Was it Horace Gleason ?” 

“That's the name. It was Horace Gleason.” 

‘‘T know Horace Gleason. I hate Horace Gleason. As 
much contempt falls upon him, from me, as I give re- 
spect to Robert Rornx ; as much certainty of hate is his, 
as I believe a man like Robert Rorux might have of my 
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affection. Horace Gleason is the man who has gathered 
the false evidence against my lover. And But enough 
of this. It pains me. And the pain is needless. Tell 
me how I can help you in your need.” 

‘Sir Arthur advised me to marry you, and to leave 
Dick free to win Alice.” 

“Indeed ? And what did you say ?” 

*T—I—I'm afraid you'll be angry. 
better extend the advice to Dick.” 

“Well 2?” ; 

“Well, I needn't tell you all the conversation. Suftice 
it to say that this is my need—this is my wish: Let me 
pretend to pay you the attentions of a lover ; let Sir Ar- 
thur believe that I do; let me, protected, by so doing, 
from his watchfulness and that of Sir Wynby Vernon, 
have a chance to make it impossible for Dick ever to win 
Alice.” 

He reached out his hand. She hesitated. She knew 
that, if she once gave him her hand to shake, on any such 
bargain as that, she would be bound, in honor, to see the 
matter through to the very end. The possible complica- 
tions frightened her; what might not arise—in three 
years, or two—to make her regret that she had ever list- 
ened to such a proposition as this? Was it not mean, 
thus to deceive the man whose guest she was ?—his guest, 
none the less, though it were true that the younger man 
was the actual owner of Elveys’ Sands ? Besides, was it 
not risky to do anything of this sort ? 

Risky ? How? She did not dream of being false to 
Ralph Grantley ; she did not think of any danger to Jack 
Elveys’s loyalty to Alice Vernon ; she did not consider, for 
she could not know, the unspoken thought in Jack El- 
veys’s mind : 

“Dick has never coveted nor sought, except in the 


T told him he'd 


| paths I have chosen ; we shall have him at Etta’s feet, 


in a month or two—if she'll only consent to play this 
part.” 

No; she thought of none of these risks. She only 
thought of the vulgar imitation of some ancient genius 
their petty play at love would be ; she wondered whether 
Sir Arthur had not keen eyes and a distrustful soul ; she 
doubted whether such a drama as this would not be a 
transparent farce —a wretched failure —with two such 
inexperienced and unsophisticated persons as Jack and 
herself cast for the principal rd/es. She—— And Jack 
reached out, once more, and touched her hand. 

“Remember,” he said, harshly, ‘‘ that I love Alice Ver- 
non with my whole soul ; remember that, if she is com- 
pelled to marry another, her whole life is made a failure ; 
remember that I have never opened my soul to another, 
not even to Alice Vernon, as I have opened it to you, and 
that I should never have done it, never, if I had not been 
half mad with the torturing study over the desperateness 
of my needs ; remember, Etta Elveys, that this is a matter 
of life and death. Will you help me ?” 

She laid her hand in his—slowly and reluctantly—a 
cold hand—a trembling hand—and one which returned 
but slightly—almost passively—the crushing pressure he 
thoughtlessly gave. 

“*T will help you,” she said ; ‘‘ now let us go home.” 

“Tn a minute or two,” he said, kindly, ‘‘ when I have 
said something pleasant to you, and have tried to find a 
way in which to thank you for what you have done—anidl 
for what you have promised to do, Here, come and stand 
here, so—with your face to the sea, and with the shim- 
mering moonlight all about you.” 

“Yes ; well—what ?” 


‘Look down. Look at your very feet. Tradition says 


| that it was there that the cold, dead, disgraced and out- 
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cast woman lay, four hundred years, and more, ago, and 
you—you sfand there, alive, warm, honored, good. Is 
there nothing of promise in that ?” 

Etta shivered. 

‘“*Why do you talk like that ?” she questioned, quaver- 
ingly ; ‘‘I should almost imagine you half believed in the 
truth of the foolish old story.” 

“T am afraid I did half believe it once—perhaps more 
than that.” 

“‘And—and now ?” 

“‘T don’t know,” he replied, with a smile, though with 
a shake of the head; “I really don’t know. I look down 
to where they say the sinning Elveys was—and I see no 
sinner! I stand where the half-mad hag stood who had 
been despoiled of her child—and I hear no curse stirring 


the slumberous air. Nay, more; I stand here to say to | 


you, Etta Elveys, in view of what has happened, that 
were the curso true—in all its horror and its triple 
strength—still, one of its links to bind your ancient race 
your bravery and your truth have broken. Be the curse 
true—or be it false—you are more than welcome to Elveys’ 
Sands, you will have every attention here, and you will never 
regret your coming |” 
* * * * * * 

Mr. Jack Elveys wrote to Dick, as he had said he 
would. He showed the letter to his uncle, and quite won 
that gentleman’s approval by so doing. ‘To be sure, he 
didn’t tell Sir Arthur that he had promised Etta he would 
do this; what need was there of giving a hasty promise 
the credit of an action which was quite worthy of being 
the result of careful consideration ? 

It was quite the proper thing, so said Sir Arthur to 
himself, that Dick should be given an early opportunity 
of meeting the young lady from America. He had al- 
ready learned to like her; Jack, he didn’t doubt, had 
passed that stage long ago ; indeed, he half believed Jack 
had forgotten Alice Vernon from the moment of his meet- 
ing with Etta Elveys. All of which would have been 
highly pleasing to Sir Arthur—if it hadn’t been for Etta’s 
wealth, Alice’s poverty, his own doubts regarding the 
family curse, and a most exasperatingly unpleasant be- 
lief that Dick was inclined to be a headstrong fool—and 
that he was weak enough to be willing to aid and abet 
him in so being! On the whole, Sir Arthur Elveys went 
to his room, the evening after Jack’s letter was written, 
feeling that he had better reason for being satisfied with 
the prospects his son had of succeeding in his desires than 
had been true for a long, long time. And, to his great as- 
tonishment—and I think to mine as well—he was too un- 
easy to sleep at all! 

Dick arrived in due season. Indeed, he couldn’t have 
missed a single train, so Jack said to himself—and te 
Etta—or turned aside to see a bit of scenery or an old- 
time friend, and haye arrived at Elveys’ Sands as soom as 
he did. 

Jack and Etta were strolling about in the garden when 
he came. He walked down to meet them, shook hands 
with Jack, was presented, in due form, to ‘‘ Cousin Etta,” 
and stood and talked with them for some minutes. It 
was almost time for dinner, and the travel-stained indi- 
vidual must go to his room and dress, of course. But 
Etta demurely delayed him long enough to ask if he re- 
membered the combat he had had with Jack, just where 
they now stood, not so very many months.ago. 

The young fellow's face flushed darkly. -He glanced 
askance at Jack, wondering wrathfully whether he had 
dared tell this magnificent woman how he had laid him 
in the dust—disgraced and vanquished, He looked at 
Etta, and wondered whether there was another sort of 
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conflict coming into their lives. And, when Jack laugh- 
ingly said that by-gones ought to be by-gones, and frankly 
extended his hand, Dick Elveys feigned not to see it, and 
asked Miss Etta how she liked England, and if her jour- 
ney from her home in America had been a pleasant one. 

Socially speaking, that first dinner after Dick’s return 
home was not quite the success that Sir Arthur had 
fondly anticipated. There was a constraint upon the 
young people for which he could not fully aceount—a 
constraint that it seemed to him not at all the past could 
quite justify. You see, he did not know of Etta’s artless 
questions in the garden. 

Dinner over, Jack and Etta asked to be excused. They 
had promised to ride over and call upon a friend that 
evening ; they had not expected Dick so soon ; they were 
really very sorry, and—why couldn’t he go with them ? 
What would do him more good than a brisk ride on a 
good horse? He couldn’t—or wouldn't? They were 
sorry, so sorry! He would excuse them? They thanked 
him! If they had known—if it had been reasonable to 
have expected him—if, etc., ete.— down to the end of all 
the polite things they could say to bore him and to exas- 
perate him ! 

They rode away, talking animatedly, and with their 
heads dangerously near together. 

He complained of being tired, asked his father to ex- 
cuse him, and went to his room to sulk over a cigar or 
two before retiring early. He even forgot, though horses 
and carriages were at his disposal, the eagerness with 
which he had looked forward to an early call upon Miss 
Alice Vernon! He told himself, languidly, after his lights 
were out, that to-morrow—or the day following—would 
be quite soon enough. Perhaps, if he could have seen 
the swift pace the young people got out of their horses 
when they were once out of sight of Elveys’ Sands—if he 
could have known at whose home their evening was spent 
—if he could have seen Etta, sitting by herself, with noth- 
ing better than books and pictures for company, while 
Jack and some one else held a long and low-voiced con- 
ference at the opposite side of the room—he might have 
sulked more than.he did—and have said ‘‘ to-morrow,” 
leaving ‘‘the day following” quite out of the question. 

But he didn’t see; he didn’t know; he didn't even 
guess. 

And so—Jack had this evening—this one at Jeast—as he 
half savagely said to himself—with Alice Vernon. And 
she, knowing of the return of Mr. Dick Elveys, would 
have found him losing something in her estimation, and 
Jack correspondingly gaining—if there had been any- 
thing left for the latter to gain—anything in her heart for 
the former to lose. 

Jack had his. long evening with Alice Vernon. It was 
late, very late, when Etta and he rode slowly home 
through the solemn night. It was so late that Mr. Dick 
had already had some hours of sleep—and had found his 
dreams full of a woman he had never seen until that day 
—instead of haunted by the face of one he had meant to 
win from fortunate Jack—the woman he had told himself 
was the only reason he had had for coming home to En- 
gland again. 

Etta rose early the next morning. But Dick, generally 
—compelled both by nature and habit—a lazy fellow, was 
ahead of her; he was outside, not waiting for her, of 
course, so he half guiltily said to himself, a sort of twinge 
touching his conscience as he thought of the loyalty and 
devotion he had sworn should always be Alice Vernon’s, 
but, nevertheless, most decidedly not averse to meeting 
her. So they had a rambling walk along the sands, and 
a cozy chat in the old garden, before Jack was up. 
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Ah! I beg Jack’s pardon ! 
truth of that last statement regarding him. He had en- 
gaged, you remember, in a scheme requiring much diplo- 
macy ; perhaps he was only proving himself a diplomat- 
ist; I am only sure of the stroll and the talk having 
happened before he came down from his room. 

The early bird 

But that won’t do! 
Etta Elveys who is the prize! Dick, early Dick, had 
asked for the pleasure of a sail with her during the long 
morning, before Jack had made his appearance at all. 
She consented of course ; what else could she have done, 
even if there had been no understanding between Jack 
and herself? And, if there was a shadow on her face 
as she promised to go with him—if there was something 
of regret in her eyes—the young man misunderstood and 
misinterpreted it—to his peril! It is a challenge to any 
young man, this shadow and this sadness—a challenge to 
him to put sunshine and joy in its place; if he can do so 
—if he dare do so—unless his heart is ‘so constituted 
that a woman’s glances cannot make it gain a beat or 
two a minute. 

So that day, Mr. Jack spent the morning with Alice 
Vernon, and had to ride there alone. 

And it was not ‘‘ the day following,” but the to-morrow 
of that day, that found Dick making his call, rather a 
short and formal one, on Alice Vernon. 

What Dick would have done—thought—decided—if he 
could have seen the two girls side by side, that morning, 
is more than I dare attempt to say. 
been if he could have looked into Jack’s soul, and seen 


the deception of which he was being made the victim, I | 


cannot undertake to determine. As it was, Dick rode 
homeward, toward Elveys’ Sands, in a very reflective 
mood; the glamour of Etta’s grace and beauty had risen 


between him and Alice Vernon time and again during the | 


whole of their interview. He wondered, conceitedly and 
man-like, how he had been so fortunate as to escape being 
bound, in honor, to the young woman he had thought he 
loved ; he wondered if he should find time to call upon 
her again. 

It wasn’t long before the inevitable happened. How, 
under all the circumstances, the character of Dick Elveys 
being taken into consideration, could it have been other- 
wise ? 

This young man monopolized Etta Elveys’s time, to the 
apparent grief of Jack, who consoled himself by riding 
away alone, day after day, no one took the pains to in- 
quire whither. Dick Elveys was in love with Etta, des- 
perately in love with her—as desperately in love as he 
had ever been with Alice Vernon—or any one else—which 
is, on the whole, saying a great deal. 

Dick was in love with Etta. Etta knew it. And it 
worried her. She had not counted on this. She would 
have said something—done something—to make things 
right again, but there was nothing that she could either 
say or do. 

Jack saw nothing, or he pretended that he saw noth- 
ing. And, although he had been desperate enough to 
hope to have Dick seeking Etta’s love, and, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that he had trapped Etta into her compact 
with him with that possibility seeming almost a certainty 
in his soul, I doubt if the young man realized what had 
happened. His horizon may have narrowed—narrowed— 
until he saw little except Alice Vernon in the sky or earth 
it bounded; love does so narrow men’s mental vision— 
sometimes. 


Etta had not looked for this. Had she dreamed of it 


I aw not quite sure of the | 


I remember, in time, that it is | 


What might have | 


she and Jack had agreed to do. That Dick, weak and 
fickle, would let Alice Vernon go, when he believed that 
his.cousin no longer desired her for himself—that was all 
natural enough ; but that he should fall in love with her 
—she had never seriously entertained a thought of that 
resulting. She had had her lesson to learn, you see, as 
every one must learn his or hers, and by experience in- 
stead of by precept, that it is always dangerous to play 
with fire ! 

And yet—Etta Elveys had little to regret. Why should 
she have much ? Jack loved Alice—as she loved Ralph. 
She could understand that sort of passion—a love that 
lives forever, outlasting death and earthly oblivion — 
but had no conception of the reality and genuineness 
of a love which could spring, full-grown, out of the dust 
of a dead affection slain only yesterday. Had she been 
a physician of the human soul, writing a learned trea- 
tise on its ills and their treatment and cure, she would 
have classed Love among the dangerously contagious dis- 
eases—an ailment so severe, that when once its specific 
poison had worked in a man’s moral nature he would be 
proof forever against its after-power—a fever so fierce as 
to demand social quarantine, possibly, in its most des- 
perate days, but one which left no possibility of revival 
behind it. She would hardly have given a place in her 
book to the affections which may be mildly new every 
year. She had little pity—much scorn—and could never 
have found love—not even if there had never been a 
Ralph Grantley in her world and her life—for the man 
who hurried home to England to see Alice Vernon—and 
found her instead ! 

All of which, you see, was unfortunate for Dick. 

Though he is far from being alone in his great mic 
fortune. 

The fact is, that in stories and in real life, the heari- 
wealthy individuals who find love a necessity, always, 
and again and again, though beauty ages and troths prove 
false, have never received justice, and, I suppose, never 
will, from the few who never love but once. 

The end came. It came speedily. Etta knew she must 
undergo this ordeal. It could not be avoided. She hoped 
the waiting might not be long, since nothing less than the 
death of one of them could prevent it. And her wish was 
granted. She did not have to wait long. 


(To be continued). 


NAPOLEON’S DIVORCE. 


Tue curious page herewith reproduced from M. Henri 
Welschinger’s recently published work upon the ‘‘ Divorce 
de Napoléon,” consists of the fac-simile of the signatures 
to the historic decree consummated at the Tuileries the 
15th of December, 1809. ‘‘ Nothing can be more inter- 
esting,” comments the author of the above - mentioned 
book, ‘‘ than to study the signatures on the original doc- 
ument, preserved in the national archives. Napoleon 
signs, for once, in a manner comparatively legible. Five 
letters out of the eight are clearly formed, leaving only 
three to be taken for granted. Their inclination is at 
once flowing yet circumscribed ; and they run on without 
any interval of separation between them, testifying to an 
indomitable will and fixed resolution. The Emperor's 
signature terminates in a bold, dashing flourish, which 
evidently came near to wrecking the pen. Bencath this 
flourish, which suggests the semblance of a menacing 
sword, creeps timorously the petite and modest hand of 


Josephine. Beside it is the thin and trembling scrawl 


as a possibility, she would never haye engaged in what | of Madame Mere. The somewhat pretentious signature of 
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Louis encroaches upon that of Jerome Napoleon, en- 
meshed in a careless swirl. Joachim Napoleon writes a 


methodical, almost commercial, hand ; but it is as noth- | 


ing beside Eugéne Napoleon's fantastic paraphe, for Jo- 
sephine’s son decorates his name, well-written withal, 
with a curious complication of scientific strokes. Julie, 
Hortense, Catherine, Pauline and Caroline have strung 


fascinated regard. The imagination loves to divine what 
innermost thoughts directed the hands which traced you ; 
| and so vivid is the impression thus arising, that methinks 
I can see now the Empress overwhelmed, yet not losing 
her womanly dignity; the sympathizing mother; the 
proud and disdainful Emperor, his brothers scarcely 
dissimulating their satisfaction, Hortense and Eugéne 


FAC-SIMILE OF THE SIGNATURES TO NAPOLEON’S DIVORCE FROM THE EMPRESS JOSEPHINE. 


out a series of feminine hieroglyphs with apparent negli- 
gence. Cambacérés, Prince and Chancellor of the Em- 
pire, writes in a large and dignified style ; while the State 
Secretary, Count Regnaud de Saint-Jean d’Angely, in- 
dulges in a flourish almost as majestic as that of the 
Emperor himself. : 

“Withered lines, time-yellowed strokes, characters 
half effaced, what living emotion do you not hole! Not 
with mere idle curiosity does the eve turn upon you its 


concealing their chagrin under an air of command, 
the queens and princesses already thinking of the future 
Imperial bride, and the two agents of the State bowing 
with grave and judicial reserve. Oh, secrets of the old 
archives, mysteries of the yellowed parchments! Not 
without respectful hesitation does the hand brush away 
your dust, and the eager eye read between your lines, or 
even in your very foldings, some mute revelation of joy, 
pride, humiliation, sorrow or despair !” 
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Masor, you are very good; but seventy thousand 
pounds! Why, man, I shall never be able to pay you— 
never !” 

“Oh! yes, you will,” said the little officer, cheerfully. 
He was not at all a fine-looking officer, but stout, red- 
faced and horribly pock-marked. Indeed, it seemed that 
both nature and misfortune had joined hands against this 

Vol. XXVIII, No. 3—22. 


man. ‘Oh! yes, you will,” he repeated. ‘‘ Why, that 
and seventy thousand more will be as nothing to you one 
of these fine days, you know.” 

‘‘But, by Jove! it does seem extraordinary that you 
should have bought my debts.” 

‘‘ Not at all, Mr. Cleve. ‘I have already had the honor 
to explain that it was by the merest chance in the world. 
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I happened to know that old extortioner, Abrams, and | 
Abrams happened to want money; and it came about | 
that I furnished the money for its equivalent in mort- 
gages and notes. That’s all. A very simple business 
transaction, you see.” 

‘Curse the Jew !” muttered Cleve of Cleveden. Then, 
wheeling suddenly in his restless walk, ‘‘I have your 
word that you will not press your claim, Major Hawker ?” | 

‘‘My solemn word, sir,” the other made haste to say, 
with great civility. ‘‘ And I entreat you not to misunder- 
stand my motive in coming to you now. It is simply to 
apprise you of our relative positions. Between gentle- 


men, you know, this sort of thing is always easily ar- | 


ranged. Oh, no, I shall not be hard upon you, for, of 
course, there are great expectations.” 

“Yes, glorious expectations. 
be very long before I succeed to the Monckton title and 
estates, for Sir Godwin, poor man, lies ill at Malta, dy- 
ing of fever, I believe ; at least, that is what I heard.” 

‘«Exeuse me, Mr. Cleve, but I have understood that 
Sir Godwin was not a favorite with his father. Was 
that so ?” 

Cleve of Cleveden paused before replying. He frowned, 
bit his lip, then answered, slowly : 

“Yes, that was so.” 

‘“‘Dear me! dear me! not a favorite with his father ! 
How odd! Excuse me again, sir, but I have been led to 
imagine that your cousin was a bad man. Was he ?” 

“Very bad.” 

‘‘And I heard something of a love affair —of a poor 
disgraced girl, who killed herself to hide her shame. 
Is that——” 

‘* Yes,” exclaimed the gentleman ; ‘that was so. God- 
win caused it all, and that was why my uncle refused to 
countenance him.” 

‘Dear me ! that was a very cruel proceeding. What a 
harsh man the late lamented baronet must have been ! 

‘He was an honorable man, sir.” 

“Exactly ; and Sir Godwin has lived on the Continent 
for some time ?” 


‘‘Ever since that disastrous affair, twelve years ago.” | 


‘‘Well, I pity him. I do, indeed; for, after all, one 
cannot help pitying a poor devil with such a conscience 
as he must have. There, now, I am off; but before I go, 
let me thank you again for your kind invitation, Mr. 
Cleve. Depend upon it, I shall not disappoint you, for 
of all things under the sun, there is nothing I do enjoy so 
much as yachting. And my friend My. Harold will be 


delighted. My friend Mr. Harold will become an im- | 


mense favorite with you, I am sure, Mr. Cleve.” 

“T do not doubt that, Major Hawker.” 

“Curse the bore !” muttered Cleve of Cleveden, when 
the unwelcome visitor had taken his departure. ‘‘ My 
invitation, indeed! By Jove! here is a man of whom I 
know nothing, but to whom I owe everything. He foists 
himself upon me. He even thrusts himself into the 
presence of the woman who is to be my wife, and drags 
another stranger with him ; and then he has the unblush- 
ing effrontery to talk of my kind invitation, and to thank 
me for it! Confound the pair of them, I say. If I could 
save Geraldine, I would not mind sinking the Sea-gull, 
and sending every soul aboard her to perdition. Fool 
that Tam! What fiend ever tempted me to propose 
such an excursion to that old Jezebel, my mother-in-law 
expectant ? Well, I'll hand her over to Hawker, and let 
them entertain each other. As for Mr. Harold—bah! I | 
dislike that snob heartily without ever having seen him, | 
so he may entertain himself. By the Lord, a nice little 


party we'll have!” 


At the most, it cannot | 
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Tuey were bound, Heaven alone knew whither. Just 
as fate or chance might lead them, for they were advent- 
urous folk, and certainly not lacking in either bravery 
or perseverance. And they were six, not counting, of 
course, the mate and his crew — six —Lady Sendamore, 
a wealthy widow, and her daughter, Geraldine ; Major- 
Hawker, Mr. Harold, Vivian Cleve; and, lastly, Evans, 
the widow’s maid. 

Vivian Cleve of Cleveden, master of that trim little- 


| affair, the Sea-gull, was a bachelor of thirty-three or four, 


a tall and muscular man, rich, handsome and admired. 
Really handsome, for he had a fair, frank face, kindly 
blue eyes, and a yellow mustache and beard, that shaded 
a smiling mouth —a constantly smiling mouth, for even 
when the face was blanched with passion those thin lips 
retained their pleasznt curves. And besides being so evi- 
dently amiable, this good fellow was the next heir to the: 
Monckton title and estates. Meanwhile, the present 
holder of the baronetey, a crusty and sickly bachelor, 


| was in Malta, or somewhere else, and, in all probability, 


would never return to his native land until he returned to: 
it neatly done up in a rosewood case with silver plate and 
handles. 

And Cleve, who was patient and hopeful, waited with 
ill-concealed anxiety for that happy arrival, and, by way: 
of solace, devoted himself to Geraldine Seudamore. 

Now, Miss Seudamore was a decided beauty, with a 
snow-white skin, vivid coloring and flashing brown eyes 
—a creature in the heyday of her youth and loveliness— 
very sweet-tempered, too, when unopposed, but then very 
apt, as women sometimes are, to become possessed with a 
spirit of unreasoning obstinacy which neither threats nor 
persuasion could weaken. Yet, to be honest, the fiercest 
battles between Geraldine and her mother were caused by 
the constant anxiety in which her ladyship was kept by 
Miss Seudamore’s achievements as a coquette, for this 
young person was really one of those sweet tyrants who. 
know their power and use it mercilessly. 

Very different was Miss Scudamore’s mamma—a small, 
dark and active little body, with sharp black eyes and a 


| wonderful talent for match-making. And she evidently 


determined to crown her successes on the matrimonial 
field with a strategic movement, whereby Cleve of Cleve- 
den would be. led away in chains ; or, to be exact, such 
had been her intention until her eyes were opened to. 
greater possibilities ; and then her later and more laud- 
able purpose was declared to Geraldine. 

“‘T have accepted Mr. Cleve’s invitation, my love,” she 
commenced, ‘‘so in a few days we will start for a short 
eruise along the coast.” 

‘* What a droll idea, mamma ! 
no ladies but ourselves.” 

‘‘ Well, what of that ?” asked her ladyship. ‘‘ We shall’ 
have Vivian, the major, and that Mr. Harold. In my 
opinion we will enjoy ourselves immensely. And there: 
will be no one to interfere with you.” 

‘* With me, mamma ?” 

“With you, my dear—and with the major.” 

“The major !” scoffed Miss Scudamore. ‘‘The idea of 
putting that ridiculous old man forward as you have been 
doing lately! I am astonished at you, mamma.” 

“*Geraldine !”— her ladyship’s voice was almost stern 
in its gravity —‘‘ Geraldine, I never act without a motive, 
and I flatter myself that I have a good one for my atten- 
tion to Major Hawker, who, by the by, is neither old nor 
ridiculous. Still, as you are disposed to be obstinate, I 
may as well tell you that I firmly believe that the man 


Think — there will be- 
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who has been presented to us as Major Hawker is really a 
great personage in disguise. I firmly believe that Vivian 
Cleve knows this to be so, else why would he tolerate one 


whom he evidently dislikes? And I firmly believe that — 


the man Harold, who is Hawker’s shadow, is also his ac- 
complice, and thoroughly understands the reason of this 
masquerading.” 


“Good Heavens !” exclaimed the young lady ; ‘‘ what a | 


complicated affair, and what a band of conspirators! In 
the name of all that is wonderful, why should they not 
openly proclaim themselves and their intentions ?” 


“Because some one is romantie, and is in search ofa 


wife who will take him for himself alone.” 

“And that. some one is——” 

**A lord, a duke, a prince, maybe. At all events, we 
only know him as Major Hawker.” 

‘But Vivian would not encourage him to——” 

‘To make love to you? Why not, pray? You have 
not been pledging yourself in any foolish way to Cleve of 
Cleveden, have you ?” 

“Certainly not, mamma.” 


“That is right. Do nothing rashly or unadvisedly. | 


But, to be frank about poor Vivian, I do not believe that 
he can help himself in this matter, for the major appears 
to have been a self-invited guest, and one not easily shaken 
off; at least, so I have been led to understand. Vivian 
himself hinted as much just now. He admitted also that 
Hawker has money, but will admit no more.” 

‘But it is ineomprehensible that Cleve of Cleveden 
should be compelled to encourage a rival, isn’t it ?” 

‘Yes, rather ; but it is fortunate for you, for if you 
play your cards well, you will have two at your feet in- 
stead of one. You see, my dear, there is no use attempt- 
ing to conceal the fact that love is at the bottom of it all. 
The major loves you. That is the reason of his extra- 
ordinary behavior ; and he will seek the first opportunity 
to offer himself. You will accept him, Geraldine ?” 

‘*Most certainly,” was the decided answer. 

‘And, Geraldine, be prudent. Do not offend Vivian 
Cleve, for if you lose the other——” 

‘But I shall not lose the other,” declared Miss Scuda- 
more. ‘I will marry him.” 


Cuaprer If. 


Anp so the merry company had set forth, and the first 
few days and nights were days and nights of seemingly 
unalloyed pleasure and innocent repose. For if Miss 
Scudamore was false and mercenary, she was also full of 
heavenly sweet words and ways; and if Vivian Cleve was 
jealous, and slept but little, he took especial pains to con- 
ceal his torture. As for the others, why, the major was 
the most devoted of admirers, and Mr. Harold was a quiet, 
reserved gentleman, sufficiently well read to prove a very 
entertaining companion, and sufficiently well behaved to 
keep his place and never dream of offering himself as a 
contestant for the inestimable prize of Miss Geraldine 
Scudamore’s affections. 

When her ladyship became thoroughly convinced of 
this fact, she took Mr. Harold under her especial care, 
and, by way of reward, patronized him to her heart’s con- 
tent. 
woman would not? She learned that he was moderately 
well to do—that he had no near relatives; that he had 
traveled everywhere ; that he cared more for books than 
for women, and that he had determined never to marry. 

**Pshaw !” cried my lady. ‘I have heard scores of 
people talk just as foolishly. I dare say that you will 
marry sooner than any one here,” 


And she learned a little of his family affairs. What | 


soul there before me, crew and all. 


| home again we shall have a dozen more. 


Mr. Harold smiled. He had a very pléasant smile, and 
was altogether avery pleasant man. Forty, or thereabout, 
tall, and lithe and dark, with a broad, high brow, and a 
clean-shaven face, and honest gray eyes. 

«But I interrupted you just now,” continued my lady. | 
“‘T interrupted you when you were about to speak of the 
major. Pray proceed.” 

“You are mistaken, madam,” answered Mr. Harold, 
tranquilly. ‘‘I have not mentioned the major.” 

‘“Oh, pardon me! Ithought—— But you have known 
him for a long while, eh ?” 

“Tor years, madam” 

‘How odd !” 

““What is odd —That I should have known him?” 

““No, but—Mr. Harold ”— this with a charming little 
air of child-like confidence —‘‘my dear Mr. Harold, do 
you know that I have begun to suspect you of masquer- 
ading ?” 

The gentleman made a slight movement of surprise, but 
asked, smilingly : 

“Indeed ? Pray, why should I be masquerading ?” 

‘Oh, understand me. I simply mean to say that I be- 
lieve you to be a very clever and very learned philosopher, 
or a student of human nature, and that you are studying 
us. Oh, see what a threatening sky! Do, do look at it !" 

The ‘‘threatening sky ” was merely a successful feint to 
divert the channel of conversation, ‘‘ For the whole thing 
flashed upon me like a revelation,” she told her daughter, 
a few days later, ‘‘ and in a second I had their little game 
at my finger-ends. Geraldine, that Mr. Harold is an im- 


postor !” 

“*Mamma !” 

‘‘Yes, he is an impostor. Iam convinced of that. An 
arrant cheat ; and love for you has made him so. Geral- 


dine, as true as you and I both live and breathe, that man 
is not Mr. Harold at all.” 

“In the name of all that is mysterious, who is he, 
then ?” 

‘He is the dead come back to life again.” 

Her ladyship’s astonishing statement was delivered in 
tones of such appalling mystery, that Miss Scudamore 
could not repress a shiver and a little ery. 

‘Goodness gracious, mamma, don’t! You make my 
hair stand on end.” 

“Try to be sensible, child. I tell you that, at all 
events, he is the dying come back to health again. My 
dear, he is Sir Godwin Monckton !” 

‘‘Mamma !” 

“He is Sir Godwin Monckton !” repeated her ladyship, 
still more emphatically. ‘‘ Now, you know, Geraldine, 
that Iam never mistaken, but in this instance I am more 
than ordinarily positive. I suspected something of this 
yesterday, still I determined to make assurance doubly 
sure before I spoke to you about it. Child, I have spent 
hours in watching the people about us, and I am quite 
convinced of the truth of my assertion. Moreover, I care- 
lessly hinted to Mr. Harold, just now, my belief that he is 
masquerading. You should have witnessed his embarrass 
ment. It was pitiful. Geraldine, be warned !” 

‘* About what ?” demanded the girl, petulantly. 

“About your golden opportunity, of course.” 

“‘Oh, nonsense, mamma! I do not care a straw for my 
golden opportunity ; and I declare to you that I am tired 
paying court to so many imaginary Sir Godwins. This is 
the second already, and I dare say that before we get 
For my part, I 
am heartily disgusted with the whole affair; and T am 
sorely tempted to go on deck this moment and call every 
Then I «an put the 
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question to each, ‘Are you the runaway Sir Godwin ?” 
and if the runaway Sir Godwin really chances to be 
amongst them, I'll persuade Mr. Cleve to throw him over- 
board on the instant. The wretch! I detest him with all 
my heart !” 

‘‘But, Geraldine,” cried the astounded listener to this 
outburst, ‘‘do you not like him ?” 

“Who ?—your Mr. Harold ?” 

“Yes.” 

“No, I do not.” 

‘Great Heavens ! do you mean to tell me that you pre- 
fer that red-faced, boisterous major ?” 

‘““Why not? And this is the first time I ever heard you 
eall him names, mamma.” 

Miss Scudamore’s cheeks were crimson, and her eyes 
were filled with tears, but the darkness hid these signs of 
weakness. The defiant answer, however, pierced the 
gloom, and threw her lady- 
ship into a tremor of rage 
and apprehension. 

“Geraldine,” she whis- 
pered, “I could find it in 
my heart to pitch you 
overboard. Oh, what a 
viper I have nursed! 
What a viper! Now, hear 
me, miss: If ever I catch 
you flirting with that dis- 
reputable old officer again, 
Tll expose and disgrace 
you!” 

And the outraged mother 
arose and sailed away. 
But presently Geraldine 
found her alone, and said, 
quite in a matter-of-fact 
manner : 

‘‘Mamma, I have recon- 
sidered that affair.” 

“Well ?” 

‘‘And I have concluded 
to take your advice.” 

‘My blessed child! Ah, 
what good fortune! Here 
he comes! Surely Heaven 
has sent him! My dear 
Mr. Harold ”’— as that gen- 
tleman approached — ‘‘my 
daughter has been waiting 
for you to walk with her. 
Pray take her. But, Geraldine, my love, do keep your 
shawl about you; the night-air is chilly. There now, go, 
you foolish young people. Go and enjoy yourselves.” 

So, without more ado, did this clever old pagan thus 
shatter one idol and fall upon her knees before another. 


Cuarter IV. 

By the following noon matters had progressed most 
favorably, and Mr. Harold, more astonished and far hap- 
pier than he would have cared to confess, was literally 
basking in the light of Geraldine’s beautiful eyes. 

But his bliss was soon rudely interrupted, for, in a few 
hours afterward, and just as they had rounded a danger- 
ous point of rocks, the wind suddenly shifted, and the 
little vessel found herself speeding furiously upon a high- 
running sea, whilst a thick fog, which had been closely 
following, now enshrouded her in its murky mist. Then, 
quick as thought, and with ominous energy, a squall shot 
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out from the near-lying land, and this was followed at 
every instant by another. It was a time of terrible ex- 
citement to all. 

For hours the men worked like giants, battling for life, 
but as the moments slipped by, the darkness grew more 
appalling, whilst a wild roar filled the air—the roar of 
the angry waves dashing and breaking upon half-sunken 
rocks. 

‘‘In God’s name, where are we ?” cried the major, dart- 
ing out of the cabin for the fiftieth time, white, and hon- 
estly frightened. 

‘Amid the breakers,” some one answered ; it was Cleve 
of Cleveden—the officer recognized his voice. ‘‘ Shall we 
ever get out of them ?” 

“‘Scarcely,” was the curt response ; ‘‘at least, not un- 
less the fog outruns us.” 

As he spoke, a lightning-flash tore a great rent in the 
vast mountain of mist, and 
through the opening 
streamed the lurid crimson 
of a setting sun. 

“The worst is past 
now !” cried the mate. 

Thank God! Yes, the 
worst was past, for pres- 
ently the fog disappeared, 
the atmosphere grew full 
of a shimmering light, and 
the Sea-gull, gliding 
through quiet waters once 
more, was closely hugging 
the reach of rocky shore 
that fringed the grim, for- 
bidding cliffs. 

And just here it was that 
a tiny boat darted out from 
the black shadow of the 
coast-line, and rapidly ap- 
proached them. 

“‘Good Lord !” exclaim- 
ed the major; ‘‘there’s no 
one in it but a woman!” 

A woman, sure enough ; 
but she was lithe, active, 
strong, and evidently 
young—her voice told that. 

“Do you want help ?” 
she cried. 

“Do we want help ?” re- 
peated Sandy Scott, the 
mate, leaning far over the side of the yacht to answer her. 
‘‘Do we not want it? Hoot, lassie, git us oot o’ this, for 
ye.weel ken there’s muckle danger yit.” 

‘“«Ah, never fear! Just follow me, then !” 

“Follow you? By Jove! Scott, you'll never trust our 
lives with a child like that, will you? Why, it’s sheer 
madness !” protested Major Hawker. 

“Child or no,” drawled the mate, ‘‘there’s no better 
pilot hereabout than Elsie Thrale. She'll tak’ us in all 
snug, an’ it’s no the first time either. Ask the master.” 

‘Yes, she can do it,” said Cleve, who had joined them, 
unperceived by the officer. 

“Well, perhaps so,” conceded the latter. ‘At all 
events, there’s no great trouble now, for we are in the 
open.” 

‘* Are we ?” retorted Sandy Scott, with a glance cf un- 
disguised contempt at this definer of positions —‘‘are we, 
indeed, safe in the open? Well, I’m content to hear that, 
for sure, but I can tell ye, sir, that Elsie and me believe 
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oursel’ to be just loofin’ aboot ower sunken rocks, wi’ the | 


nicht comin’ on, and the braw yacht like to go down wi’ 
short warnin’. 
lass, for ye must save us; away wi’ ye; we're followin’.” 

“Who is this Elsie ?” asked the major. 

Cleve of Cleveden answered, without turning his head : 

“Oh, nothing but a fisherman’s daughter. She and 
her father live alone together in a little cottage over there. 
Very decent sort of people, I believe.” 

* * * * 

A week had passed, and the yachting expedition had 
ended in an unexpected manner ; for the Sea-gull was lying 
safely in a snug little basin between the cliffs, the crew off 
on a holiday at Stour, a little fishing-village ten miles 
distant, and at the fisher’s cottage were her ladyship, Miss 
Scudamore, Cleve of Cleveden, Mr. Harold and Major 
Hawker. 

You must understand that the cottage was no mean af- 
fair ; it was large and roomy, and though the walls were 
unplastered, and the stone floors were bare, yet there was 
a vigorous, healthy life about the place, the novelty of 
which quite attracted Miss Scudamore, and was not alto- 
gether lost upon her mother. 

So they were all there together, faring sumptuously, 
and tended faithfully ; for to the delicacies of the yacht’s 
stores were added the most savory and tempting culinary 
achievements of Deenie —stout-limbed and deep-voiced 
Deenie, who was at once a servant and valued friend. 


* * 


And there was Elsie to play at hostess, and there was | 


the host himself, old Duncan Thrale, who entertained his 


fine guests by telling them wonderful sea-stories, and by |- 


taking them upon charming expeditions among the rocky 
fastnesses. , 

And in all of these expeditions Elsie led the way—Elsie, 
bare - headed, bare - footed, agile, self-reliant and brave. 
She was a remarkably pretty girl, this fisherman’s daugh- 
ter. Eighteen, or thereabout, but rather small, her thick 
braids of flaxen hair rolled together at the back of her 
shapely head, and tightly tied with dark-colored ribbons, 
her eyes blue, her skin pink and white, her features deli- 
cate and regular, her dress of course stuff, plainly made, 
and—there was Elsie. 

‘“A positive beauty !” declared her ladyship. Cleve of 
Cleveden, to whom the remark was made, nodded a care- 
less assent, but wasted no words upon that subject. 


‘‘T wonder whether she has a sweetheart!” continued | 


the dowager, reflectively. 

‘‘A dozen, you may be sure,” exclaimed the gentleman. 
The old woman looked up at him, with a curious twinkle 
in her sharp black eyes. 

“Do you know anything against the girl ?” she asked. 
“Come, now, answer frankly, Mr. Cleve—do you ?” 

“‘Oh, as far as that goes, no ; I know nothing against 
her, of course.” 

‘For if you do,” continued her ladyship, speaking now 
with great emphasis—‘‘for if you do, I wonder at your 
hardihood in fetching us here.” 


‘‘Heaven knows that I did not fetch you, madam. It 
was my ill luck, not my will, that did it.” 
“TI suppose so,” admitted the other, dryly. ‘‘ Judging 


by your eagerness to get away from here, I am quite ready 
to believe that you did not éome willingly, this time, at all 
events ; for, as I have been led to understand, this is not 
your first visit here.” 

“No, it is not my first visit; I was once obliged. 


” 


That’s what we believe; so away wi’ ye, | 


** But I do not ask why you came, sir. I only desire to | 


feel satisfied about that girl.” 
**Rest content,” returned Cleve, ‘‘for the girl is as 
good as all her class, I suppose.” 


| 
| 


“That settles it, then,’’ came most decisively from the 
thin lips. ‘So, pray let us make up our minds to be 
good-humored, and to enjoy ourselves whilst we may. 
The cottage pleases me, and stay here I will, at least for 
a little while longer.” 

And they did stay ; and the baffled man, after a few 
more ineffectual attempts at rebellion, sank into the posi- 
tion which the iron-willed old woman intended that he 
should fill. He became the companion of her rambles, 
and the recipient of her confidential gossip concerning 
the world at large; and, meantime, Geraldine — the 
woman who made kis world — was taking long walks 
with that bookworm Harold, and meking herself un- 
necessarily agreeable to that vulgar, red-faced, money- 
lending snob, Major Hawker. 

One of these walks—the most important it eventually 
proved to be—terminated in this manner: The major 
had led Miss Scudamore to a retired little nook among 
the cliffs that bounded the shore, and the young lady, as 
soon as they were seated, and by way of entertaining her 
companion, doubtless, fell to sobbing bitterly. 

The officer’s attempts at consolation were earnest, but 
unavailing, until at last he said: ‘‘ My dear child, if it 
distresses you so, perhaps you had better reconsider the 
matter.” 

Then Geraldine lifted her head, dried her tears, and 
answered, firmly : 

“Tt does not distress me, sir; it only grieves me, and 
naturally enough, too, I fancy, to think how disappointed 
poor mamma will be.” 

«And you are just a wee bit afraid of poor mamma, 
too? Aren’t you, now ?” 

“Yes, Iam, Major Hawker. 
heart upon i 

“Great things ?” ventured her companion. 

“Yes ; and now ” 

“Of course, and now, when she discovers that he is 
only plain Mr. Harold, she’ll be furious. Yes, we know 
that ; but why need you care? Nor do you care, for 
you're not of the stuff to draw back or turn aside at 
any one’s bidding. You’ve a will of your own, and a 
heart of your own, and a soul of your own ; and although 
I’m not much of a Christian, I believe this, do you mind : 
that any woman who sels herself for rank or riches, sells 
her soul in the bargain, and is eternally lost. Remember 
that, my dear young lady.” 

It may have been gratitude for having this startling 
truth put before her in this impressive manner, or it may 
have been that she was touched by the pure friendship 
that beamed in the honest eyes and illumined every feat- 
ure of that homely face ; certain it is that something led 
Geraldine Scudamore to raise the major’s hand to her 
lips and kiss it reverently. , 

‘““You are the best friend I have ever had,’ said she, 
simply ; ‘‘the very best, for no one else would have told 
me that.” 

‘“To be sure, Iam your best friend—one of the best, 
at all events. Why, my poor little dear, after all, you 
are to be envied. But, never fear, you'll hold your own, 
for Harold is not so very poor ; he——” 

But here Miss Scudamore interrupted him. 

““ Ah, please don’t speak of that, major! You make me 
ashamed of myself. It was all very well when I was — 
well, different. I asked you then about Mr. Harold’s 
position ; but now—ah, please don’t : peak of money 
now, Major Hawker !” 

“Very well, my dear, I will not; but I may speak of 
Mr. Harold, for here he is, by Jove! just rounding the 
cliff in that bit of a boat, with Duncan. So, now, Miss 


You see, she has set her 
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Scudamore, give me your hand, and be a brave girl, and 
we'll go down to him.” 

So down to him they went, and nothing was said, but 
into the ‘‘ bit of a boat” stepped the three, and seated 
themselves, the major at the bow, the other two at the 
opposite end, side by side, and hand clasped in hand, and 
then stout old Duncan Thrale gave a vigorous sweep of 
the oars, and away they sped. 


CHAPTER V. 

Ir was almost four o’clock before that ‘“ bit of a boat” 
returned, and when it did, it brought back only the 
major and Duncan. The former, coming to the cottage 
alone, and through the hall, unseen and unheard, paused 
-at the half-open door of the keeping-room. Some one 
within was speaking ; it was Cleve of Cleveden. 

‘But, Elsie, I tell you that I love you! Yes, I love 
you madly !” 

The fisherman’s daughter was in fine array; for, al- 
though she still wore a coarse gown, her little feet were 
now incased in heavy shoes, and a bright-colored bow 
fastened a collar of spotless purity. She was sewing, 
too, sitting just where the man at the door could see as 
well as hear her ; and she answered, quite calmly, with- 
out lifting her eyes from her work : 

‘And I tell you, sir, that I detest you. I want neither 
your love nor your liking. For more than a twelve- 
month you have been coming here, Mr. Cleve, and for 
more than a twelvemonth you have been worrying me, 
and I’m heartily tired of it; so be done, if you please. 
I’m only a poor girl, I know, and I’m ignorant; but I 
don’t need to be very clever to understand that you’re 
only fooling me. No, sir, I thank you all the same, but 
I don’t want your love.” 

“Elsie Thrale !” 

Cleve had caught her in his arms; but the girl had 
the strength of a young panther, and struggled desper- 
ately. ; 

‘You villain !” she cried. ‘‘ You scoundrel ! 
no one come!” 

Yes, some one had come, for in another instant Cleve 
of Cleveden was sent whirling back against the wall, and 
Elsie was clinging to the major. 

“Sir,” said the latter, this young woman is my prom- 
ised wife ; so if you have anything to say to her, you can 
speak before me now. Do you understand me ?” 

“‘T have nothing to say,” retorted the other—“ nothing 
but this, you fool !” 

Quick upon the words came a flash, a report, a rush, a 
fall; then, appalled, Elsie saw the younger man prostrate 
upon the stone floor, with the major kneeling upon 
his breast, his hands clinched tight about his enemy’s 
throat. 

“Yon dog!” he panted—‘‘ you cowardly dog! Again, 
-eh ?—at your dirty work again? By Heaven, it’s a great 
temptation to throttle you where you lie! Come in, good 
people !” he shouted to the group whom the noise had 
attracted, and who now stood crowded about the door. 
“Come in, my lady! Now, you despicable hound !” 
‘springing to his feet and dragging Cleve after him— 
‘now, sir, tell this good company who I am. Tell it, 
for you know.” 

“IT do not know,” returned the other, sullenly. 

“Tt is false! You do!” 

“T do not,” repeated Cleve. 
money-lender and a ruffian. 
than that.” 

The major’s hand fell heavily upon Cleve’s shoulder, 


Oh, will 


“You are Hawker, a 
I know no more of you 
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and the major’s pistol was leveled directly at Cleve’s 
head. 

“Now, sir,” said the officer, calmly—but although his 
tones were unruffled, his face had grown gray with strong 
excitement —‘‘ now, sir, tell our friends who I am, and 
speak without delay, or, as God lives, I will kill you 
where you stand !” 

It was no time for parley, so the answer came, but with 
a sneer which even the gravity of the situation could not 
repress : 

“You say——’ 

But here the speaker paused, interrupted, no doubt, by 
the touch of cold steel upon his temple. 

“*Tell us who I am ; never mind what I say,” counseled 
the major. 

“You are Sir Godwin Monckton.” 

‘You are quite positive about that ?” 

““T am quite positive.” 

‘““Wait—there is one thing more. Did I ever wrong 
that poor girl who killed herself? Did J wrong her ? 
Answer me! Upon your soul, I charge you, answer!” 

‘“‘You did not wrong her,” said Cleve. 

‘“‘That is all,” and the officer turned to the astonished 
group. ‘‘ My friends, it is even as my dear cousin has 
confessed ; and, awkward as it may be, I find that I mast 
introduce myself to you in a new character. I am Sir 
Godwin Monckton, and ”—here he took Elsie Thrale’s 
hand —‘‘and here is my promised wife.” There was 
much more said, of course, and the baronet explained 
his apparently false position. 

“IT wished to see how matters stood,” said he. ‘I 
wished to judge for myself. I knew that I was safe 
enough, for my sickness had disfigured me past recog- 
nition.” 

Cleve of Cleyeden, who could be a gentlemanly rascal 
when he found it useless to be otherwise, finished by 
proffering his congratulations, and the baronet graciously 
accepted them. 

Cleve of Cleveden did not offer his hand, however, and 
there was an excellent reason why he should not have 
done so. The day before, when the so-called major was 
up among the cliffs, a pistol-ball went whistling past him. 
Quick as thought, he sank upon the rock and waited ; 
not long, for presently Vivian Cleve came stealing up, to 
find himself face to face with the man whom he had 
sought to murder ! 

What followed was frightful, and Sir Godwin vented 
the hoarded bitterness of years upon the wretch who had 
so cruelly maligned and hurt him; but the end of it all 
was that Cleve confessed. Among other things, he ac- 
knowledged that he had long suspected the major’s true 
rank, and that he had decided upon the most summary 
means of ridding himself of all doubt. 

‘And now,” he had said, once more resuming that 
airy, off-hand manner which was peculiarly his own— 
“and now I assure you, my dear fellow, that you need 
have no apprehension of assassination. This rdle of Cain 
does not please me, so I shall abandon it ; I swear that I 
shall !” 

‘‘T have no apprehension of further risk,” declared the 
baronet, ‘‘and I am willing to forgive you, upon one con- 
dition—that you cease annoying Elsie Thrale. That girl 
will soon be my wife, sir; for if you have been coming 
here often, so have I. I followed to watch you, but I 
always remained to court Elsie, and I have no reason to 
complain.” 

Yet, despite this warning, the reckless wretch had dared 
his fate with Elsie, and he had gained his reward. 

Presently some one discovered that Lady Scudamore 
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was missing, but soon she came in, pale and: stern, and 
walked directly over to Sir Godwin. ; 

“‘T have been looking for my child,” said she, hoarsely. 
“T cannot find her. Where is she ?” 

‘‘Madam, she has gone with Mr. Harold.” <a 

“Gone with Mr. Harold ?” é 

“Yes.” 

Then, reading in this old creature’s face the misery his 
words had inflicted, Sir Godwin continued : 

“It is true that your child has gone with Mr. Harold, 
but she will return to you with Lord Harold Colchester. 
My dear lady, take heart; they were married at the little 
chapel just below here, and I witnessed the ceremony. 
Why, he whom you have known as a poor gentleman is a 
man of title, and enormously rich; and I.am proud to 
say that we have long been friends. He saw Geraldine, 
and loved her, and was romantic enough to endeavor to 
win her through love alone; and, by Jove! he has suc- 
ceeded. But the best of it is, that Geraldine fancied that 
she was making a great sacrifice; so her astonishment 
will equal yours. My dear Lady Scudamore, I congratu- 
late you warmly, and promise you that before you leave 
this place to-morrow—for I know that you will go with 
my cousin—you will have a loving letter from Lady Col- 
chester. And to-morrow,” continued the baronet, draw- 
ing blushing Elsie’s arm within his own alii -Morrow 
will be my wading: day.” 
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THE ADVENTURES OF A ONE-TIME 
BALTIMOREAN. 
By WALTER EpGAR MCCANN, 

Some men seem in an extraordinary degree born for ad- 
ventures, an influence apparently presiding at their birth 
which imbues them with a mysterious restlessness and 
impatience of ordinary circumstances, and sends them 
forth early in life to encounter strange experiences and 


hair-breadth escapes. To the conservatives who remain 
at home and pursue the humdrum avocations of life these 
wild and romantic spirits seem hardly sane; while by 
them the home-dwellers, on the other hand, are regarded 
contemptuously as wanting in spirit and enterprise, and 
as mere plodders and sluggards, content to crawl to the 
grave without knowing anything of the wonder and va- 
riety that the world affords. 

If we were to attempt to analyze the characters of most 
of the famous travelers and adventurers, we should prob- 
ably find the spirit of curiosity developed in a remarkable 
degree—something which animates all mankind, but these 
men more than others. It is, of course, to human curi- 
osity—a very noble or very mean quality, according to its 
phases—that we owe all the great discoveries in science, 
geography or physical history ; and no one may justly 
place it among the ignoble features of human character. 
It was curiosity which led Columbus to the New World, 
and which will ultimately lead some other explorer to the 
secrets of the North Pole. It was curiosity which drew 
on the mind of Newton to know the mysteries of gravita- 
tion, and which developed to Harvey the important fact 
of the circulation of the blood. And all investigation in 
the busy world of to-day is inspired by the same princi- 
ple, and hence, except in its frivolous aspects, it must be 
regarded with respect. 

Beyond this, however, the most famous adventurers 
have been animated by an inherent passion for novelty 
and excitement ; and danger, far from discouraging, lures 
them on. Hardship, although so often undergone, is for- 
gotten as soon as past. Their aggressive natures are 
always seeking new obstacles to overcome, and the formi- 
dable and perilous, so repellent to ordinary minds, pos- 
sesses for them an invincible fascination. 

Of all adventurers, the soldiers of fortune are the most 
attractive to the imagination. In the romance of all 
countries they figure. Who does not love the Don Cesar 
de Bazan of Spain and the D’Artagnan of France ? With 
wit, audacity, fearlessness and a good right arm they 
make their way through the world, acting the leading 
part in all sorts of picturesque incidents—fighting, mak- 
ing love, protecting virtue and punishing vice. In fiction 
and the drama these gallant personages appear over and 
over again, under one name and another, and are always 
welcome. In the excitement of watching their dashing 
careers the prose and sobriety of ordinary existence is 
forgotten ; the blood thrills, the eye sparkles, and the 
heart beats faster. 

One of the most remarkable characters of this sort that 
ever appeared on the stage of life was the Count Mauritius 
Augustus de Benyowsky, magnate of the kingdoms of Po- 
land and Hungary, who, something over a century ago, 
had a universal reputation for his strange adventures, but 
whose name to the present generation is almost unknown. 
But for a volume of memoirs published after his death it 
would, perhaps, be altogether so. 

And yet the Count was, after his fashion, a most. brill- 
iant character. His whole life was a romance after the 
manner of Dumas. He was a visitor, among other places, 
to the United States, and it was from Baltimore that he 
set out upon the expedition that ended in his death. 

The birth of this singular personage took place in 1741, 
at Verbowa, the hereditary lordship of the Benyowsky 
family, in the County of Nettria, in Hungary. He was the 
son of a general of cavalry, and the early part of his life 
was spent in such studies and exercises as would fit him 
for the profession of arms, which at an early age he took 
up, entering the Imperial Army as a lieutenant. A war 
was in progress against the King of Prussia and Benyow- 
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sky was sent into the field at once. He passed through a 
number of battles. 

His father dying, a contention arose over the estates, 
and a conspiracy among the Count’s relatives deprived 
him of his fortune. Disgusted with the treatment ac- 
corded him, he quitted the dominions of the house of 
Austria and joined the Confederation of Poland. He was 
given high command, and immediately went into the field 
against Russia. After gallant and arduous services, he 
was, in May, 1769, surprised by a party of Cossacks, 
wounded and made prisoner. 

The cruelties to which he was subjected by the Rus- 
sians were of an infamous character. For twenty-two days 
he was confined in a prison without light or air. When 
taken out he was sent to Kiowa, a town on the border of 
Russia, and afterward to Kazan. 

At this fortress he found great discontent among the 
Russian officers, who declared the despotic authority of 
the Empress intolerable, and after a few days intimated 
to the Count that there was a conspiracy on foot in which 
he might take part if he were willing to undergo the risk. 
In the proposed uprising, the Tartars of Kazan, number- 
ing ten thousand horse, were counted upon to assist, as 
were also the Polish prisoners who had been sent to this 
fortress with Benyowsky. The conspirators were in cor- 
respondence with malcontents in many other towns, and 
the management of the whole affair was intrusted to the 
zeal, prudence and sagacity of the Count. 

Unfortunately a quarrel between two Russian lords ex- 
posed the plot, and Benyowsky and his friend Major 
Wyndblath had barely time to escape. They fled to St. 
Petersburg, but here, after a few days, they were dis- 
covered and arrested, and treated with incredible harsh- 
ness. Finally, at midnight on December 4th, 1769, the 
Count and his friend the Major, after being given a morsel 
of dry bread, were taken from their dungeon and thrown 
upon a sledge to which two horses were attached, and the 


party immediately set out with great swiftness. The 
Count was ill with wounds and privations, and the weather 
was frightfully cold. Upon arriving at a place called 
Volodomin they were joined by other exiles in sledges, and 
learned that they had all been sentenced to pass the re- 
mainder of their lives at Kamchatka. 

They arrived at Tobolazak, the capital of Siberia, on 
January 20th, 1770, and two weeks later formed part of a 
company which left on sixteen sledges for their place of 
exile. The journey, though marked by cold and fatigue, 
was far less trying than might have been expected, the 
Count being treated with much consideration ; and his 
description of the singular people met on the way—the 
bands of Russian exiles, and particularly the Tartars, 
with their wild hospitality—is most interesting. Eternal 
snow, terrible winds, and a desert country, covered with 
woods and mountains, made up the almost unvarying 
scene for many weary miles, and sometimes they were re- 
duced almost to starvation. The Siberian villages con- 
sisted generally of a military intrenchment and a few 
wretched houses, the inhabitants carrying on a commerce 
with Russian merchants in furs, taking in exchange food, 
brandy and tobacco. As the party pushed further on 
the horses in the sledges were exchanged for elks, which 
drew them with incredible swiftness, the animals subsist- 
ing for days on nothing but a handful of moss. Over 
dangerous rivers and frightful mountains they went, the 
cold in some places so intense that in one place two of 
the guards were frozen to death. 

Upon arrival at the port of Otchok, a vessel was taken, 
and, after various strange experiences, the party arrived 
at Kamchatka on December 2d. Now began a most ro- 
mantic series of incidents. 

They were met by a number of other exiles—prisoners 
like themselves —and the active mind of the Count, as 
soon as he saw them, began to be busy with plans of 
escape from his place of exile. 
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Built in the heroic mold, he was recognized as a 
person of superior accomplishments, and one who mer- 
ited a better fate than to wear out his existence in this 
dismal spot. He was handsome in person, and attractive 
in manner, and his conversation, as well as his bearing, 
indicated his superiority to his surroundings. A few 
days after his arrival, the Count and his companions 
were ordered to pay their respects to the Governor. 
“He received us,” says Benyowsky ; ‘‘and after having 
been informed that I spoke several languages, he ap- 
pointed me master of languages to his son and three 
daughters, in consideration of which he dispensed me 
from all public work, and ordered the same subsistence 
to be allowed me as to the soldiers of the garrison. After 
having acquainted me with this determination, he called 
his children and exhorted them to be diligent and learn 
whatever I might teach them. 

‘“« After this ceremony, we waited upon e Chancellor, 
who admitted us in the same manner. We found him 
playing at chess with Kolosow, Hetman of the Cossacks. 
He ordered us to wait until the game was finished. I ap- 
proached the table and examined the state of the game. 
My particular attention surprised the Chancellor, who in- 
quired if I understood chess. I answered in the affirma- 
tive. Soon after, finding his own game desperate, and 
in his own opinion lost, he offered me fifty rubles if I 
could win it. The Hetman consented that I should play 
the game out. Hoe had the advantage of a castle, a 
knight and two pawns. At the third move I uncovered 
my castle, which stood behind a bishop and opposite to 
the queen, at the same time that I checked the king with 
my bishop. The loss of the queen secured the game in 
my favor, so that I soon gave checkmate. 


‘“At the end of the game I found that it had been | 


played for five hundred rubles a side, and I immediately 
received the fifty rnbles. The Hetman being vexed, was 


desirous of being revenged, and the Chancellor consented: 


to find money for my stake. He dismissed my compan- 
ions, after presenting them with two bottles of brandy, 
and desired me to play at chess. I won three successive 
games, which put two thousand rubles in the Chancellor’s 
pocket. Of this, my part amounted to one hundred and 
fifty rubles. At dinner-time I retired, and soon after, to 
my great surprise, found the Hetman close behind me. 
He informed me that he had a project in his head, in 
which, if I would join, I should find it to my advantage. 
He proposed that I should play against_some rich mer- 
chants who had won large sums of money from him, and 
that if I had good fortune, he was certain of gaining an 
immense sum, of which the fifth part should be paid to 
me on the spot. The situation in which I found myself, 
and the want of money to carry my enterprise of escaping 
into execution, made me determine to accept his proposi- 
tion. As soon as I had given my consent, he forgot my 
situation as an exile, and pressed me to go to dinner with 
him. We were tkere surprised by several of the chief 
people of the town, but my entertainer, who was the 
third person in the government, knew so well how to 
manage the conversation, that he perfectly established 
that degree of consideration which he was anxious I 
should possess.” 

From this time the fortunes of the Count began to rise 
rapidly. All his hopes, however, were absorbed in the 
plan he had formed for his deliverance. The image of 
the wife he had left in Poland, and the child born in his 
absence, presented itself constantly to his mind. He con- 
tinued his cortests at chess regularly, and won large 
sums —over scven thousand rubles. By the advice of 
some of the principal officers, he opened a public school, 
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| at which his former pupils, the children of the Governor, 
were still his scholars. He found himself held in the 
greatest consideration, and rather an honored citizen of 
_ the community than a prisoner. 

The Governor had a beautiful daughter named Apha- 

| nasia, and the Count now began to perceive, with some 

disquiet, that she displayed a decided partiality for his 
society. He taught her music and was thrown much in 
her company, and he could not but observe that his pres- 
ence was agreeable to her. He saw also that her mother 
encouraged her preference, and that it was necessary that 
he should conduct himself with great cireumspection. 

The readiness of his resources is shown in the circum- 
stance that, being requested to teach Miss Aphanasia the 
harp, and having no instrument, he engaged to make one. 
This he accomplished by using for strings the entrails of 
dogs and reindeer. The instrument was thought by all to 
give out enchanting music, although the maker did not 
hold so high an opinion of it himself. 

On January 1st, 1771, at an entertainment at which the 
Count and some of the chief people of the place were 
present, the tea which was handed round made every 
one ill, Benyowsky immediately suspected a merchant 
named Casarinow, and communicated his mistrust to the 
Governor. The merchant was sent for the next day, and 
was received with great politeness. After a short dis- 
course, the Governor had the servants bring in some of 
the sugar which had been used at the entertainment 
given by the Count the night before. Casarinow, recog- 
| nizing it, turned pale, and was about to leave the room 
on the plea of sudden illness. The Governor, however, 
with a great appearance of solicitude, pressed him to 
have some tea, dropping bits of sugar in the cup. The 
merchant, seeing that he was discovered, fell on his 
| knees and confessed that his plot had been leveled at the 
| life of Benyowsky, whom he declared a wretch unfit to 
live. He added that his motive was to punish the Count 
for engaging in the plot to arm the exiles, and with them 
make an escape from the place. The Governor was too 
enraged to listen or to believe this story, and immedi- 
| ately ordered the unfortunate merchant to be thrown 
into prison. 

Thus the conspiracy of the Count, which was, in truth, 
well under way by this time, came very tear a miscar- 
riage. The Governor, not having paid any attention to 
| the words of Casarinow, was fully impressed with the idea 
that his real intention was to destroy himself rather than 
Benyowsky, and a sentiment of the deepest gratitude 
rose in his mind toward the Polish officer, and he ex- 
pressed his appreciation in the most vehement manner. 
He even said that Benyowsky, having thus saved the 
Governor’s life, was entitled to a public absolution of 
his sentence. ; 

But this turn in affairs brought about a somewhat awk- 
ward consequence. The affection of Miss Aphanasia for 
the Count could no longer be concealed. Her mother 
came to him one day, and revealing that, her daughter 
having fallen in love with him, there was now no obstacle 
to his marriage with the young lady. 

The Count, still adhering to his determination to leave 
the place of exile clandestinely, and to take his compan- 
ions with him, was aware that his having a wife already 
in Poland was no bar to a second union here, for upon his 
return to Europe he might easily repudiate the second 
marriage ; but he was a man of honor, and was unwilling 
to be guilty of this baseness. He did not positively 
refuse to wed the girl, however, being anxious to gain 
time. , 

He stood now in the highest esteem of the Russian 
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authorities, and was not only givea a public absolution, 
but was authorized to form a colony of exiles at Lopatka. 


They numbered in all fifty-nine persons, well armed, and | 


all determined to support each other. 
to be very careful, however, as Benyowsky had already 
perceived tkat some jealousy toward him existed, as his 
fortunes-had been so superior to that of his companions, 
and he concluded that it would be wise to put all under 
oath. This was done. Meanwhile the wife of the Gov- 
ernor was pressing the marriage to Aphanasia, and all 
the adroitness of uhe Count was required to enable him to 
further postpone it. 

A girl as beautiful as Aphanasia, it might be expected, 
would have more than one admirer, and one of the exiles, 
Ivan Kudrow by name, fell violently in love with her. 
He revealed the plot that was on foot, and begged her to 
fly with him from Kamchatka. She immediately sum- 
moned Count Benyowsky and reproached him, but with 
his usual address he succeeded in quieting her apprehen- 
sions. 

It began to be evident, however, from different sources, 
that the secret of. what was contemplated had, in a vague 
and confused way, got to the ears of the authorities. The 
Governor and other officers were growing suspicious, and 
the Count and his companions were required to manage 
their affairs with the utmost delicacy. There were in- 
ternal dangers, for some of the associates could not be 
implicitly trusted. One of them, Stephanow by name, 
also an admirer of Miss Aphanasia, inflamed with jeal- 
ousy toward Benyowsky, revealed to her that he was a 
married man. 

The blow for a moment crushed her, for she had learned 
to truly love the Count, and was devoted to his interest. 


The picture drawn by him of this devoted and innocent | 


girl, so true, so unfortunate, is a most pathetic one. 
She hurried to him, in the part of the town where the 
exiles resided, and reproached him with his deceit. He 
was speechless and dumfounded, but admitted all, and 
told her that he proposed to take her with him to Eu- 
rope and to defer his confession until he had found a 
suitable match for her. She smiled sadly, and said : ‘‘ Do 
not be cast down. Your Aphanasia will not be unhappy. 
She loves you, and will always love you. She cannot call 
herself your wife, but you may keep her as your child.” 

The attachment of this lovely young woman proved to 
be of the utmost value to him. It was now well understood 
that her father the Governor, and the other officers, were 
suspicious, and nothing was more necessary than that 
there should be some faithfal and intelligent person at 
the fortress to give warning to the exiles of approaching 
danger. Aphanasia undertook this task. It was arranged 
that, in writing to the Count, a strip of red ribbon in the 
letter, no matter how the language might be worded, 
should be a signal of danger. 

The suspicions of the Governor and those about him at 
the fort grew in a mysterious way, and on the 23d of April 
Miss Aphanasia suddenly appeared in the portion of the 
town where the exiles were, and entreated the Count, if 
he should be sent for by her father, not to go. She ex- 
pressed fears that it would not be in her power to come 
again, and caused Benyowsky to promise that, in case he 
should be compelled to use force against the government, 
he would not harm her father. The next red ribbon, 
it was understood, should be a signal that an attempt 
would be made to arrest the Count. 

The crisis arrived on the 25th, when a servant presented 
himself with a red ribbon, and immediately afterward 
there came the Hetman and two Cossacks with a summons 
for the Count to go to the fort. He refused, and as the 
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Hetman became insolent, he and his companions were 
seized. Later in the day a body of grenadiers appeared, 
who were also overpowered, and finally, at night, a large 
troop of some of the best soldiers. The exiles were well 
armed and fortified, and poured a heavy fire into them, 
causing a retreat. The Count then, seeing his advantage, 
led his men to the fort. ‘‘The sentinel,” he says, ‘sec- 
ing us come with cannon, took us for the detachment, 
and after challenging us, asked if we had brought the 
prisoners. I caused one of my people to answer in the 
affirmative. The man then worked like a fury to lower 
the draw-bridge, which done, we entered with spirit, and 
finding only twelve men of the guard, they were quickly 
dispatched. While my companions were fastening a pe- 
tard to the inner gate I ventured to pass through a win- 
dow which I found open. Mme. Nilow, the wife of the 
Governor, and her children, at sight of me implored me 
to save their father and husband. I immediately has- 
tened to his apartment, and begged him to-go to his chil- 
dren’s room, to preserve his life ; but he answered that he 
would first take mine, and instantly fired a pistol, which 
wounded me. I still entreated him to retire, and his wife 
and children threw themselves on their knees, but nothing 
would avail. He flew upon me, seized me by the throat, 
and left me no alternative but to give up my own life or 
run him through with my sword. At this instant the 
petard exploded and burst the outer gate. The second 
was open, and I saw Mr. Panow enter at the head of a 
party. He entreated the Governor to let me go, but not 
being able to prevail on him, he set me at liberty by split- 
ting his skull.” 

To overpower the remainder of the soldiers in the town, 
chiefly Cossacks, was a matter of little difficulty, and the 
Count soon found himself and associates masters of the 
place. It was now determined to make use of the vessel 
St. Peter and St. Paul, which had been intended for use 
in taking away the party of colonists to their destination 
at Lopatka, as a means of escape. 

The Count, with ninety -six companions, including 
Mme. Nilow and the beautiful Aphanasia, in a ship well 
armed and provisioned, and with considerable treasure, 
set sail from Kamchatka in May, 1771. His voyage was of 
most extraordinary character, full of hardships and perils. 
Some have questioned the accuracy of the Count’s stato- 
ments in his memoirs, but the public prints of the year 
1772 took notice of his arrival at Canton in the month of 
September the year before. The Gentleman’s Magazine of 
the time says that a vessel of uncommon appearance ar- 
rived at Canton, China, with sixty-five persons on board, 
the rest having died on the voyage, commanded by the 
Baron Benyowsky, who was taken prisoner by the Rus- 
sians in Poland, carried to Kamchatka, from which place 
he made his escape; that he sailed for China, but by 


| stress of weather was obliged to stand to the eastward, 


and made the coast of America in latitude 57° ; was pre- 
vented by contrary winds -rcom proceeding to Acapulco, 
and stood for the Philippine Islands, but was again dis- 
appointed by contrary winds ; and that, lastly, he reached 
Macao after a five-months passage from Kamchatka. 

The voyage of the Count is all the more remarkable, as 
he was evidently no great navigator, nor did he have the 
proper instruments. His observations appear to have 
been conducted upon the most primitive principles, and 
this readily accounts for the roundabout character of his 
course. His narrative of his extraordinary journey is ex- 
ceedingly interesting, and the quaint aspect in which he 
occasionally presents his own figure is very amusing. 
His descriptions of the people of Japan and Formosa at 
that day are also most curious. 
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At Macao, among those who died of the fever was the 
unhappy Aphanasia, an event which, the Count says, 
affected him greatly. 

In January, 1772, he sailed for France, where his wife 
and their son rejoined him, and he had not been quiet 
long when the French Government proposed that he 
should found a colony at Madagascar, a scheme in which 
he at once acquiesced. The fame of his Russian advent- 
ures had spread everywhere. At the Court of France he 
was received with the greatest consideration, and marked 
distinctions were showered upon him. 

Count Benyowsky arrived on the Island of Madagascar 
in February, 1774, and was made King in 1776 bv the 


were thrown into confusion by the struggle for independ- 
ence and the subsequent loss of their colonial privileges 
in trading to the mother country, would be more ready 
to embrace the offer of a new channel of trade than the 
subjects of more established societies. This expectation 
was realized. A commercial house at Baltimore was in- 
duced to join in the scheme, and supplied the Count with 
a vessel of 450 tons, well equipped with cannon. It was 
named the Intrepid, and sailed from Baltimore on October 
25th, 1784. The destination of the party was the Harbor 
of St. Augustine, on the east coast of Madagascar, where 
they were to form a settlement. The Count’s family re- 
mained in America, on account of Mme, Benyowsky’s ill 
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chiefs in conclave, he adopting the native costume. Soon , health. At the beginning of January, 1785, the Count made 
after, he went back to Europe with a view of establish- | the coast of Brazil. After obtaining wood and water, they 


ing commercial relations between Madagascar and France, 
but for various reasons opinion had set in unfavorably 


toward him, and he was coldly received. This wounded | 


and discouraged him, so that he sought employment in 
the service of the Emperor of Austria, doubtless in the 
hope that His Majesty would assist him in his schemes, 
but in this he was disappointed. He then decided to sail 
for America. His vessel was the Robert and Anne, com- 
manded by Mr. Alexander McDougall. He arrived in 
Baltimore on the 8th of July following, with a cargo worth 
£4,000, consisting of articles for the Madagascar trade. 
He thought that the American merchants, whose affairs 


. 


turned to windward, and in endeavoring to clear Cape 
Roque ran aground on the Island of Juan Gonsalvez. It 
was not until a month later that the repairs to the vessel 
were completed and they stood across the Atlantic. The 
first place the Count touched at was Sofala, on the east- 
ern coast of Africa, where he anchored on May 27th, 
1785, and remained for a fortnight, to refresh his people. 
On the 7th of July they anchored in the Bay of Anata- 
gara, and unloaded their cargo, the Count’s intention 
being to proceed overland to the Bay of Antongil, where 
the ship was to meet them. 

Lamboin, King of the North, came to pay his respects. 
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to the Count, and a body of Seclaves, under a chief or 
king, likewise came and encamped near him. The Count 
proposed to enter into an oath of blood with him, but he 
excused himself until a future day, on account of the 
fatigue of his journey. 

The accounts of what followed are somewhat confused, 
but it is known that the Count proceeded up the country 
with a small force, composed chiefly of natives, and 
began hostilities against the French. In consequence of 
these proceedings, the French Government sent a ship, 


with sixty regulars on board, who landed, and on the: 


morning of May 23d, 1786, advanced toward him. He 
had constructed a small redoubt, defended by two can- 
non, and here, with two Europeans and thirty natives, he 
awaited the onset. The blacks fled at the first fire, and 
Benyowsky, having received a ball in the right breast, 
fell behind the parapet, whence he was dragged by the 
hair, and expired a few minutes afterward. 

Thus, says the editor of his memoirs, ended the life 
and adventures of the Count Benyowsky, a man of invin- 
cible spirit, inured to hardship and habituated to face 
danger and every extremity with a most uncommon de- 
gree of firmness. To these extraordinary powers he 
added an intimate and almost intuitive knowledge of the 
human mind. By nature, education and habit he was 
formed to persuade, to command and to coerce, and his 
destiny gave him ample occasion to exercise these 
talents. 

Of this singular character many and various have been 
the opinions. Those whose interests led them to oppose 
him have spared no accusation against him. His enemies 
have represented him as the unfeeling tyrant and unprin- 
cipled robber; yet, while he lived, he never was without 
enthusiastic admirers and warm friends, who readily ex- 
erted themselves, against every risk and every calumny, 
to serve him.” 


DEATH OF BENYOWSKY, AT MADAGASCAR. 


BENYOWSKY DISCUSSING THE MADAGASCAR COLONIZATION 
SCHEME WITH THE FRENCH MINISTERS. 
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Tue European country which possesses the largest num- 
ber of public libraries (says the Library Journal) is Aus- 
tria. In Austria there are no fewer than 577 public libra- 
ries, containing 5,475,000, without reckoning maps and 
manuscripts—a total which comes out at 26 volumes per 
100 of the population. France pos- 
sesses 500 public libraries, containing 
4,598,000 volumes and 135,000 manu- 
scripts, or 12 volumes per 100 of the 
inhabitants ; Italy ranking next with 
493 libraries, 4,349,000 volumes and 
330,000 manuscripts, or 16 volumes per 
100. In Germany the public libraries 
number 398, containing 2,640,000 vol- 
umes and 58,000 manuscripts, or 11 
volumes per 100 of the population. 
Great Britain possesses only 200 public 
libraries, according to these statistics, 
the volumes numbering 2,871,000 and 
the manuscripts 26,000. There are 
145 libraries in Russia, with 952,000 
volumes and 24,000 manuscripts, or a 
fraction oyer one volume to 100 persons. It is note- 
worthy that in Bavaria alone the public libraries num- 
ber 169, with 1,368,000 volumes and 24,000 manuscripts. 
Reviewing the principal libraries separately, it appears 
that the most considerable in Europe is the Biblio- 
théque Nationale in Paris, with over 2,000,000 volumes, 
while the British Museum, with its million of books, as- 
sumes the next place. Then comes the Munich Royal 
Library, containing 800,000 volumes ; the Berlin, Dresden 
and Vienna libraries taking rank as follows in the same 
order, 700,000, 500,000 and 420,000 volumes. The Oxford 
and Heidelberg universities each possess about “300,000 
books. At the Vatican the manuscripts attain almost as 
large a total as the printed works. The latter number 
about 30,000, while the manuscripts are returned at up- 
ward of 25,000. 
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AN EMBLEM-FLOWER. 


By S. BEAUMONT KENNEDY, 


"Tis meet a nation’s symbol be 
One of God’s fragrant flowers; 
They catch the sunlight of His smile, 
And drink His crystal showers. 
They bloom in lowly glade and glen, 
And on the mountain heights, 
And in their prismed petals hold 
The rainbow’s radiant lights. 


The lily tells of sunny Franee, 
Corn-flower, of “ Fatherland ” ; 

The thistle and the heather-bells 
For Seotland’s glory stand ; 

While England claims the royal rose, 
And wears it on her shield, 

And shamrocks, green as emerald, 
Fair Exin’s meadows yield, 


Then choose we from the waste of bloom 
That makes our landscape gay 
A blossom bright to name us in 
The nations’ great bouquet. 
And seek it not mid close-cut rows 
Of fragrant hot-house flowers, 
But be its tender tintings known 
In mead and rustic bowers, 


A flower there is that blooms for all, 
For rich man and for poor, 

Upon the Western prairie wastes 
And on the Northern moor. 

Like Gheber true it greets the sun 
Where all the East is red, 

And o’er the Southern cotton-ficlds 
It shakes its golden head. 


Then be our symbol rich and rara, 
This flower so blessed of Heaven, 
And let our sweetest songs and thoughts 
Heneeforth to it be given. 
The Golden-rod ! the Golden-rod, 
Columbia’s regal crest, 
It lies like sunshine in the land, 
And seems with sunshine blessed ! 


The fairest land on earth is ours, 
Christ's blessing o’er it falls, 
And ne’er a tyrant’s boasting wakes 

An echo in our halls. 
We brook no despot’s iron heel, 
No laws save those of God; 
Then over us let Freedom wave 
Her wand of Golden-rod ! 


SAN GABRIEL. 


By FANNIE ISABEL SHERRICK,. 


THE bells of the Mission San Gabriel were ringing the 
hour for Mass, those century-old bells that had rung the 
Angelus in the early Californian days for the padres and 
the Indian neophytes and the stern Spanish soldiers 
kneeling in the same dusky chapel and beneath the 
shadow of the same high altar. 

The chimes were still sweet, though the bells in the 
crumbling arches had grown dim with the cobwebs and 
dust of the long Summers, and rusty with the rains of 
many Winters. They had a strange history, those Mis- 
sion bells that had once been so bright and beautiful, 
interwoven with a sad legend of two Spanish loyers who 
had perished with the wide seas between them. 

It was whispered that in far-away Spain, where those 
silver-tongued bells had been molded for the young Mis- 
sion, that a golden cross and a ring had been cast into 
the furnace by the fair hands of the girl lover who had 


been faithful unto death for the proud Don Rafael pierced | 


to the heart by a ‘‘treacherous arrow.” 

And perhaps fhe chime of the Mission bells had been 
sweeter because of that precious cross and that golden 
betrothal-ring. It is true that the bells are still musical, 
though the dust of a century lies upon them. 

And the old legend ends thus, woven into musical verse 
by the pen of some Southern poet : 


“ At last, one evening, as she sat and gazed 
Upon the slant beams of the westering sun, 
Thinking that they shone, too, upon his tomb, 
She started up, her wan face wreathed in smiles 
Celestial in their brightness, and her lips 
Murmured, as if in eestasy, ‘The Bells! 
It is the Angelus, and Rafael hears!’ 
And then her stainless spirit took its flight, 
And those who watched her caught a dying strain 
Of ravishing melody from golden harps, 
And songs seraphie and divinely sweet; 
And when another letter came to Spain 
From yon old Mission whose white walls we sce, 
It told how, on the day Angustias died, 

*The Bells were baptized, and their silvery tongues 
For the first time pealed out the Angelus,” 


Along the dusty road that led from the Mexican village 
to the old chureh a young girl was walking slowly. A 
mantilla was thrown over her head, after the fashion still 
adhered to by the Mexican women. But though she wore 
the garb of the lowly people around her, she evidently 
did not belong to them. The face was of the pure Span- 
ish type, and her expression, though simple and child- 
like, had none of their stolid ignorance. 

She was as poor as the poorest among them, yet pov- 
erty could not cim the matchless splendor of her liquid 
black eyes, nor cool the hot Southern blood that leaped 
to a flame in her olive-brown cheeks. 

She might have been a princess disguised as a peasant. 
Surely she did not belong to that squalid, ignorant race 
who followed the priests as dogs follow their masters. 

A crimson rose she had gathered from a crumbling 
stone wall as she passed along. Ere she reached the 
church she thrust it into her bosom, and it lay there, 
touched by the rays.of the burning sun into a glow of fire 
against her velvety-brown skin. 

She paused a moment on the threshold of the old 
church. 

It was a curious structure, with its time-stained walls 
and the quaint bell-tower wherein hung those solemn bells 
that had rung the Angelus through the long years. 

And if it was strange without, it was still more curious 
within, thronged by the swarthy, black -eyed Mexicans, 
with here and there a sprinkling of whites. A few visit- 
ors from Los Angeles were there, their fashionable attire 
forming a strange contrast to the rude garments of the 
humble worshipers. 

At the rear of the church, in the high gallery, the choir 
of Mexican women were chanting slowly. 

The young girl walked down the aisle and knelt at the 
altar, her dark dress sweeping over the stone steps that 
had been worn by the prayers of many an Indian devotee 
in the years gone by. 

It must have been Our Lady's Day, for the splendid 
figure of the Virgin was decked in her most gorgeous rai+ 
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ment, with her crown of real jewels, which it was said had 
been given to the church by a young Catholic lady in 
Pasadena who had taken the veil. She was resplendent, 
with the silver censers swinging above her and the can- 
dles burning before the altar. 

But the sun, stealing through the small, narrow win- 
dows near the roof, passed her by and fell full upon the 
kneeling figure at her feet, turning the rose upon the 
young Spanish girl’s brown bosom to a flash of crimson. 

A man sitting on the front seat watched her with a keen 
intensity of admiration and wonder. His cool Northern 
blood leaped into tire at sight of her. As the iceberg melts 
in the tropical seas or the cool dew-drop fades before the 
burning sun, so this man’s icy reserve, which had hitherto 
repelled all women, disappeared in the light of this sud- 
den vision. Womanhood, which before had seemed but an 
intangible mystery too vague to touch the circle of his 
life, now became a living, warm reality. In the form of 


this kneeling Spanish girl he saw the realization of a | 


poet’s fancies—the crown of a poet’s dream. 

When she sat beside him, his heart throbbed with a new 
life. She was so near to him, he could almost have touched 
her smooth, velvety throat and her warm cheeks, lit by 
the fire of her tropical blood; yet she did not note his 
lingering glances. Her eyes were bent on the wrinkled 


her lap. All her soul seemed wrapped in the holy spell. 

A book lay opened on his knee. It was neither a Span- 
ish prayer-book nor an English one. 
the Mission, which he had been reading when she entered. 
Now he did not read. Neither did he listen to the ser- 
mon, which was in Spanish, though he was a Spanish 
scholar. He looked at the rose on her bosom, and he 
thought of the prayer that she was saying—this beautiful 
girl, who had the languid: grace of the far-famed Anda- 
lusian and the veiled eyes of the Moorish maiden. 

He did not look at the pictures that he had come to see 
—the stained paintings on the dark walls, that tradition 
stated had been done by the old masters of Spain — those 
figures of saints and Virgin which awed the Mexican vil- 
lagers ; his dreams were of Castilian dames and dreamy- 
eyed sefioritas. 

The girl at his side might have been an ignorant beg- 
gar—a waif of sin or poverty. 

Does a man stop to think of that when his heart has 
been stirred by its first breath of love or passion ! 

The Southern blood is quicker to feel its own madness, 
to respond to the touch of fire; but once awakened into 
life, once turned into the channel of longing, the North- 
ern blood is a terrible torrent against which it is useless 
to battle. 

Perhaps Hosmer Rays felt a consciousness of this as 
he sat there in the shadow of that old church, silent, 
almost stern, with his proud profile turned away from the 
light, and his eyes fixed on the uplifted face of the Span- 
ish girl. 

Men see their fate in a glance sometimes. It is like the 
flash of lightning that bursts through the darkness, reveal- 
ing the road beyond. He knew there was no turning 
back. 

When the priest’s benediction had fallen upon them, he 
followed her out of the church. 

Pausing on the stone steps, he was seized by an impulse 
he could not account for. Perhaps it was her poverty 
that prompted the action. 

He touched her sleeve and dropped a gold coin into her 
hand. 

“For Our Lady ?” 

Her eyes flashed a look of gratitude into his. 


| Indian. 
face of the old padre, and her small hands lay clasped in | 


“Yes.” 

He had not meant it so, yet a feeling of gladness pos- 
sessed him as she walked back and threw the coin into 
the box as simply as if it had been a copper penny. He 
felt that gold would have insulted her poverty. 

They walked together down the dusty road. His gener- 
osity to the old church had completely won her, and she 
answered his questions with her beautiful eyes fixed fear- 
lessly upon him. 

The little old woman who had charge of the church, 
showing it to visitors on week-days, sitting on the bench 
in front of the priest’s door, showed her yellow teeth as 
they passed by,-this handsome, fair-faced stranger and 
the black-eyed Spanish girl. 

‘No good !” she muttered, counting her beads devoutly. 
She had no faith in those fine gentlemen who came from 
the ‘‘City of the Angels” to woo the dark-skinned beau- 
ties of San Gabriel. She always crossed herself when she 
saw them coming, yet she did not hesitate to take the 
silver that they slipped into her wrinkled palm. 

So, too, the old gardener who had charge of the Mission 
orchards shook his head as they passed him in the road. 
He loved Zora devotedly. Years ago he had seen her 
father, a brave Spanish soldier, die, slain by a rebellious 
Since that time he had guarded her, even as he 
cherished the noble fruit-trees and the luxuriant flowers of 
the priest’s garden. Old as he was, he would have girded 


| on his armor and fought for this beautiful girl had dan- 
It was a history of | 


ger threatened her. 

All unconscious of the comments following them, these 
two, whom Fate had united in an hour, walked along the 
yellow road under the shade of the graceful pepper-trees, 
and past the humble adobe huts of the villagers. 

He did not speak to her in Spanish. He liked to hear 
her musical broken English; and she talked so much 
with her eyes and hands. 

He listened to the music of her voice as men listen to 


| melodies they have heard in their dreams. It was the 


voice he had waited for. It touched a chord in his heart 
no other had ever awakened. 

Human hearts are like instruments—they vibrate their 
sweetest music only to master-hands. 

Sneer at Fate if you will, spirits, now apart, are dee- 
tined to control one another. 

They stopped at last, near the far end of the village, at 
one of the humblest of the village houses. An old woman 
sat at the open door. She was not very old; yet sho 
seemed so, for these Southern women fade early. 

She bade him enter. These villagers are a simple, 
kind-hearted people, and strangers often partake of their 
hospitality. 

But he shook his head. The train for the city was 
due at one. 

He could see at a glance how very, very poor they 
must be. Yet it was a picturesque poverty. He wished 
he was an artist, that he might paint the scene before 
him—the quaint little garden, its crumbling walls cov- 
ered by trailing rose-yines.; the orange-trees laden with 
their white blossoms; and the two women in the open 
door-way, the one with her dusky crown of hair and her 
large eyes, liquid and tender. 

He wondered if it was the sun shining through the 
lattice-work that so dazzled his eyes as he turned to go 
He might never see her again— this beautiful Spanish 
girl with her sun-kissed cheeks and the red rose shin- 
ing on her bosom. 

Beyond the old woman in the dusky room Hosmer Rays 
saw the picture of the Holy Mother with the Christ Child 
in her arms, and beneath the painting a silver crucifix 
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burnished by the sun that stole through the vine-shaded 
window. 

It was alla part of the picture he would carry away 
mentally, just as he would remember the old church, 
with its worn altars and swinging censers ; the priest’s 
garden, with its blooming fruit-trees and blossom-cov- 
ered walls ; the shadowy church-yard, with its neglected 
graves. Yet there would be no pain in the memory of 
those. He knew there would be a regret always for this 
cottage picture that he was leaving behind. 

Like the music of the San Gabriel chimes, the scent of 
the orange-blooms and the perfume of that rose on her 
dusky bosom would haunt him always. « 

He knew it as he turned to go, and all the soul in him 
grew heavy with longing. Yet he turned his proud face 
away resolutely. 


Slowly he rode out into the lonely mesas, that were 
covered with masses of color—gorgeous wild flowers that 
grow nowhere so luxuriantly as in this semi-tropical Cali- 
fornia. 

All his being was stirred by a feeling he could not fathom 
—he did not see the flowers, he did not see the snow- 
capped heights of the Sierra Madre Mountains gleaming 
in the distance, nor the sapphire brilliancy of the blue 
skies that rival those of Italy. He saw only a quaint 
garden and a dark-eyed girl in a shadowy door-way, with 
a sun-kissed rose resting upon her bosom. They lured 
him on. 

It is useless to try to conquer Fate. He picked up the 
bridle, which had fallen from his hands, and rode to the 
Mission. 

The old woman at the door of the church crossed her- 
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i ; Our Semi-detached Neighbors. 
Grace—* AND YET, DEAR, HOW LITTLE WE HAVE SEEN OF EACH OTHER LATELY—CONSIDERING THERE IS ONLY A 


PARTITION-WALL BETWEEN US!” 


Emily— Bur THEN, DEAR, IT IS SUCH A COMFORT TO FEEL THAT YOU ARE ON THE OTHER SIDE! 


“Tt is best,’”’ Reason said, sternly, and he went away 
with a careless good-by. 

Past the old church he slowly sauntered, to the station, 
where the train stood, the glittering engine puffing and 
snorting like some mad thing in the midst of all that 
beautiful Sabbath calm. Yet its impatient waiting and 
breath of fire seemed more in unison with his own sudden 
restlessness than the soft sighing of the waving pepper- 
trees and the gentle swaying of the wild flowers at his 
feet. 

At his hotel in Los Angeles he met his companions 
gravely. All the evening he sat alone in his room. 

The next morning he went to the office of the steam- 
ship company, to purchase his ticket for San Francisco ; 
but he turned aside ere he reached it, and going to the 
stables near, ordered a horse. 


self as he rode past. Yet she caught the silver coin that 
he tossed her. 

The gray-haired gardener weeding the flowers in the 
priest’s garden sighed as he looked after the fair-haired 
Northerner riding in the sunlight. 

‘‘A fine fellow!” he muttered. He liked the proud 
head, and the frank, fearless blue eyes; yet he mis- 
trusted the motive that led this blonde stranger to for- 
sake the busy streets of Los Angeles for the quiet village 
roads. 

Zora’s mother was at work in her small vegetable gar- 
den back of the cottage as he passed by. Zora stood at 
the well, her face turned toward him. The moment she 
saw him she ran to meet him. It was the act of a child. 

The woman’s thought came later, as she stood at the 
gate before him, the red blood leaping to her cheeks. 
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“Come in,” she said, simply. It was the custom of | her life she had envied the fair ladies from Los Angeles 
her people to be hospitable to every stranger. Why | who had entered the chapel with their prayer-books in 
should she not be to this one who had given so much | hand, and who sometimes read aloud to one another un- 
gold to Our Lady ? Of conventionality she knew nothing. © der the shadow of the Mission walls. It was indeed the 


Hosmer Rays hesitated a second. Should 
he take advantage of that child-like simplic- 
ity ? Such unconventionality would have 
shocked the people in his society. 

But he was a man who cared little for what 
the world thought. He followed the girl into 
the shady garden, and sat beside her on one 
of the rustic benches. 

It seemed only a few moments that he sat 
there, but the bells in the village were striking 
the noonday hour when he rose to go. 

“Stay,” she said, pointing to the midday 
Junch her mother was preparing on the small 
table underneath the orange-trees. It looked 
inviting, but he shook his head. 


‘(ZORA STOOD AT THE WELL, HER FACE TURNED TOWARD HIM.” 


realization of a life-long 
dream. 

He did not wait for 
her answer. 

“‘T will come to-mor- 
row,” he said. Already 
his heart was full of joy 
at the thought of her 
companionship. 

And on the morrow 
he came, and indeed on 
many morrows. Day 
after day he rode 
through the peaceful 
village, stopping always 
at the quaint adobe cot- 
tage at the end of the 
straggling street. ~ 

Sometimes in the’ 
long, dreamy afternoons 
they wandered through the old Mission or- 
chard, or through the church-yard, where the 
moldy head-stones were almost hidden under 
the tall weeds. In that quiet grave-yard 
rested the noble Fathers of the Mission. 

“Tt was different in the old days,” she 
would say, sadly ; ‘‘even the Indian graves 
were cared for then, for they were the children 
of the padres. Now, no one cares.” 

Then she would whisper an Ave Maria over 


some deserted grave. She had the Spanish 
reverence for the Mission days, 

It pleased Hosmer to see her do this, though 
he did not believe in her religion. But the 
saint in the woman appeals to all men. It 
was this look of saintliness that kept back the 
words that sometimes trembled on his lips. 


“No.” He had to look away lest the pleading in the But oftener they sat in the garden, near the low wall, 


dark eyes should persuade him. 


where the roses hung, he with his book—the teacher ; 


“Would you like to learn to read English ?” he asked, | she, at his feet—the student. 


as they stood at the gate, with the glory of the sunshine 


She learned so quickly. It was no task to teach her. 


all about them. The thought was like a sudden inspi- | She was so bright, so eager to learn, her mind seemed to 


ration. It would bring her near him. 


fly on lightning wings to meet his. Sometimes he read to 


She clasped her hands in an eestasy of delight. All! her, when she seemed to be lifted abeve the earth. 
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In her own Janguage she had read many books. Her 
father had been a scholar as well as soldier, and he had 
brought many rare volumes from Spain when he came 
over to join the Missions on the coast. Out of these he 
had‘taught her. And so she was not ignorant, like the 
rest of the Mexican villagers, though in her life among 


them she had imbibed many of their curious super- | 


stitions. 


One afternoon he chanced to read the story of the | 


Verona lovers. It was such an old story, it scarcely in- 
terested him. But the fire of Juliet’s love seemed to stir 
the girl’s pulses. Her slumbering dreams awoke. She 
stood before him like a rose with leaves unfolded. 

“*T could love like that!” she said, and the Spanish 
blood leaped to her brow like the red wine of Spain. Its 
long centuries of love flamed in her dusky cheeks. 

The red glimmer in the west slanted through the green 
boughs and fell upon her face. The subtile odor of the 
orange-blossoms floated past her. 

It was a moment of madness. 

The book was thrown aside. 
pulse, born of fate, he took her hands in his. 
not resist. 

He drew her nearer; he held her close to his heart ; 
his lips met hers. 

She did not draw away; she did not speak, but the 
face uplifted to his was transfigured. 

Even in his sudden passionate joy he noted that—the 
silent recognition with which she met love. How could 
she know it—almost a child, and with no precedent to 
guide her? He did not know that love is a revelation 
to women. It comes to them like an inspiration. Her 
love was born of his. Looking into his eyes, she knew 
his master spirit, and yielded to it. 

Men must woo love, think of it, dream of it, fight with 
it, if need be ; women behold it in the right moment and 
at the right time; men suffer before, women after, the 
ayowal of love. 

And so she yielded her dusky beauty to him, as the 
rose gives up its crimson heart to the royal sun. She did 
not know what she had made him suffer; he did not 
know what she would suffer through this great love. 

If she had been a society woman in the high circles of 
his cold North-land he would have wooed her differently. 
But he did not need to say, ‘‘I love you.” She was a 
daughter of Nature, with the blood of Spain in her veins. 
She understood. 

And it pleased him better. She set all the poetical 
chords of his nature to vibrating. It was the poetry as 
well as the passion of love. 

He drew her down beside him, laying his white hand 
caressingly upon her dusky hair. His words were Span- 
ish. English seemed not musical enough for this dreamy, 
tender love that came with the rose- hues on the gar- 
den - wall and the white-starred splendor of the orange- 
blossom. 

‘““Do you love me, Zora ?” 
lips like a caress. 


With a resistless im- 
She did 


The words fell from his 


For answer, she drew away from him, and kneeling | 


silently at his feet, bowed her small head until it almost 
touched the waving grass. 

“T could be your slave,” she said. 

Her humility hurt him; perhaps because it brought 
his unworthiness into such strong contrast, cr perhaps 
he saw in the action the trace of Indian blood that flowed 
in her mother’s veins. He lifted her up gently, and made 
her sit beside him. 

Then he tried to explain to her the love of women in his 
world ; how men made them equal, and cared for them 


~- 
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| rose, blooms but once. 


always. But she scarcely seemed to understand, looking 
at him like a child with luminous eyes, and stroking his 
hand between her own, pressing it now and then to her 
hot, flushed cheeks. 

The crimson on the garden-wall grew lower and lower ; 
the shadow on the Sierra Madres darkened to a deeper 
purple; only one rose on the adobe wall caught the faint 
red glow, yet all the wealth of the sunset seemed prisoned 
in its burning heart. 

He walked, his arm around her, down the shadowed 
walk to the gate. The gold had faded from the farthest 
lonely mountain. The shadows fell close around them. 
It was dusk. 

Zora clung to her lover at the gate, her head drooping 
against his breast. She would have followed him down 
the street, but he put her back tenderly, closing the gate 
between them. The simple Mexican villagers were not 
prone to gossip, yet he had guarded her always from their 
jealous tongues. She was unconscious of his protection. 
She would not have understood had she known. 

He went away just as the stars were coming out in the 
dusk above. Behind the old Mission chureh the moon 
was slowly rising. When he had gone a little ways, he 
looked back. She was leaning on the gate still, her face 
turned to the stars. It was pale; the hot flush had died 
away like the flame of the sunset. Even in the faint ra- 
diance of the moonlight he could see the wistful longing 
that possessed her. 

He looked at her for a moment with all a lover’s rapt- 
ure of passionate possession, then he turned away. It was 
almost a heart-break to leave her; but he knew that she 
belonged to him as truly as if she had pledged her soul 
in the crumbling chapel, under the fumes of the silver 
censer. 

The old woman at the church was not at the door; had 
she seen him then, she would have sneered more than 
ever at the look of joy on his face. 

The train was a few moments late. He could not bear 
the close atmosphere of the telegraph-office. He walked 
up and down the platform, looking absently at the lights 
that glimmered here and there in the darkness. 

*‘How beautiful she is!” he cried to himself; ‘how 
beautiful! She would-eclipse them all!” Wild thoughts 
flashed through his brain—thonughts that made the world 
seem almost like heaven. 

‘Fool !” his friends would have said to his dream. But 
lovers have been foolish ever since the world began. 

Zora, standing where he had left her, was awakened 
from her reverie by the whistle of the locomotive at the 
crossing. There was.a flash of gold as it flew by; a long 
glimmer of lights followed—then darkness. It was the 
express-train from the south. 

“He is gone,” she said, as the whir of the flying wheels 
lost itself in the distance. For the first time she became 
conscious of her mother’s voice calling her. She answered 
softly, walking slowly down the path where the fragrant 
leaves stirred faintly in the night-wind. Taking the eru- 
cifix from her bosom, she pressed it to her lips. Her 
heart seemed too full of its supreme happiness. 

Poor Zora! She did not know that the heart, like the 
Love is a short-lived flower. 

The next morning, as Hosmer Rays sat at breakfast, a 
telegram was brought to him. It did not startle him, for 
his father often telegraphed him in connection with the 
business he was transacting for him in Los Angeles. He 
opened it leisurely. But when its contents were read, he 
finished his breakfast hastily, and went to the telegraph- 
office. His mother was ill: they requested his immediate 
presence. 
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‘*T will leave to-night,” he answered. 

Is was a busy day. He had to attend to many things 
which he had neglected in the previous days, but towards 
evening he was free again. He felt he could not leave 
without one parting glimpse of Zora, so he rode out once 
more to the Mission. 

The bells were ringing the Angelus—the century-old 
bells in the quaint, crumbling tower. Their solemn music 
seemed imbued with the sadness of the decay about them. 
It was only nature that was everlasting. The snow- 
capped peaks of the Sierra Madres were as beautiful 
and undimmed as when the Spanish soldiers from the 
south had first looked upon them. The century of 
moldering ruin had swept no tithe of their grandeur 
away. The wintry summits contrasted themselves so 
chastely with the eternal Summer of the blooming valleys 
below. 

The qhurch-door was open. Hosmer dismounted and 
entered. He had some vague presentiment that he 
would find her there. She came so often to the old 
church when it was open, sometimes for prayer, some- 
times for confession. He wondered oftentimes what her 
pure soul could discover to unburden itself of ; but she 
seemed to find happiness in the confessional, and he held 
her religion sacred. 

The light was growing dim in the church, but he saw 
a figure kneeling before the altar, which he knew was hers. 
The sunset light shifting threugh the high, narrow win- 
dows fell upon her. He drew back in the shadow and 
waited. He could not disturb that prayer, and he felt 
somehow, by a subtle intuition, that he was not apart 
from it. 


Presently, the white-haired padre came through the | 


door at the side of the church beyond the altar. Zora 
half rose to meet him, then she sank on her knees again 
on that worn stone where the Indian neophytes had ex- 
piated their sins before she was born. He reached out 
his hands. She bowed her dark head to receive the 
priestly benediction. 

The slanting golden light glorified them both—the slen- 
der, kneeling figure of the girl, the rapt face of the 
saintly father. 

The fair-haired man standing in the gloom beyond 
Lowed his head also, that the blessing might fall upon 
him. 

She rose and came slowly down the shadowy aisle, the 
ghostly figures on the time-stained walls seeming to reach 
out protecting hands to guard her. 

She was startled a little as he came out of the shadows, 
then the warm blood surged to her cheeks, and she 
stretched out her hands toward him. He drew her out 
into the fading light, looking upon her face with a 
sudden tenderness which was born of parting. She threw 
her mantle over her head, after the graceful fashion of her 
race, and they walked on down the street. 

The distant peaks were aflame, the long shadow of the 
dusk were falling on the valleys. The graceful foliage of 
the pepper-trees swayed mournfully. The great silence 
of the mountains seemed brooding 
mesas and the rolling plains that reached to the ‘City of 
the Angels.” 

“* Zora!” 
were past the village with is few shabby stores and its 
bit of noisy civilization. A few steps farther was her 
home. She looked at him with questioning eyes. 

‘*T have come to say good-by.” He could scarcely 
speak the words, they seemed so cold and cruel. ‘I 
must leave Los Angeles to-night.” 

“Wo 1” 


over the emerald | 


He drew her more closely to him. They 
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A sudden terror seemed to take possession of her. She 
shrank from him as if he had struck her. 
They were under the shadow of the trees. The faint 


roseate light was beyond them. He took the pale, beau- 
tiful face, uplifted to his own, in both hands, looking into 
her eyes with a sorrow as poignant and more bitter than 
her own. He knew the gulf that lay between them. But 
the madness of his love seemed to bridge it. 

“T must go, Zora. But some day I will come back, and 
then you will be mine always. If my world will not ac- 
cept you”’—a shade of anger darkened his brow at the 
thought of the limitations of his society —‘‘then I will 
give it up for your sake, and we will live together in this 
fair South-land.” 

The thought of his gold gave him a thrill of exultation. 
Now that he had found love, it meant so much ; before, 
he had despised it. 

But she did not understand him. She only knew that 
he had said he must go away. The thought filled her 
dark eyes with a passionate sorrow. She bowed her head 
on his arm, and sobbed with the hopeless misery of a 
child. 

He soothed her tenderly. Once he had laughed at love 
as a pathetic folly ; now he felt its keen sorrow, through 
this girl who suffered for him. 

His arms were about her, her face was hidden on his 
breast. The scent of the orange-blooms in the Mexican 
gardens swept over them with its sweet, languorous odor. 
He recalled it years afterward; sometimes in the mad 
whirl of the ball-room, sonfetimes in the lonely, silent 
fastnesses of the mountains. 

**T love you,” he said, his lips against her dusky hair ; 
‘“‘and I will come back to you. Can’t you trust me, 
Zora ?” 

The words roused her. She understood that. He would 
come back. 

**Yes.” 

‘She smiled through her tears. The smile gave him 
more pain than her grief. 

She put her hand in his, and they walked on to her 
home. She motioned him to come in, but he shook his 
head, though he cast a lingering glance at the seat under 
the shadow of the crumbling wall, and the rose-vine trail- 
ing above it. Life had seemed like a Summer’s dream 
there. 

**T must say good-by here,” he replied. ‘‘I have just 
time to reach Los Angeles in season for the train.” 

Again that wave of terror blanched her face. She clung 
to him, trembling, her dark eyes overflowing with their 
sorrow. 

A kind of madness swept over him as he held her close 
to his heart. He could almost have sacrificed his mother, 
his home, his honor, for the sake of this girl, with her soft, 
velvety eyes, and her dusky, uplifted face, in which the 
blood of Spain surged like red, maddening wine. 

But the cool night-wind, which was rising, brushed 
against his face, recalling him to his senses. He looked 
up at the stars, faintly outlining their golden points on 
the dusky vault above. Their cold radiance seemed to 
lift his soul from the rapture and the pain of the mo- 
mont. 

He drew her face to his, leaving his kiss upon her 
forehead. It was a crucial moment for them both. Then 
he turned away, walking fast and resolutely into the 
shadows. 

This time he did not look back. Had he done so, he 
would not have seen her. Face downward, she was lying 
on the grass beneath the shadow of the old wall, her 
young soul lost in the utter abandonment of its first. 
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terrible heart-break. Above, the rose-vine swayed in the 
night - breeze, and the star worlds, infinite spaces away, 
hung trembling between the emerald leaves: but she did 
not see them. Her eyes were veiled by their tear-stained 
lids, her face pressed close to the fresh, fragrant grasses 
that his feet had touched. She had companionship with 
no things save those which his touch had made sacred. 

At midnight he was flying through the darkness on his 
way north, dreaming of her splendid eyes and the love 
which he bore for her. 

How could he know that the dangerous illness of his 
mother would drive all other thoughts from his mind for 
awhile, and that when she recovered he would go with 
her to the Old World, losing himself there in the enjoy- 
ment of its far-famed wonder-lands and the gayeties of 
the great capitals ? that the memory of those starlit nights 
would fade imperceptibly away, and that it would seem 
to him, as it did to his mother, such a foolish, foolish 
dream, this passion for the simple Spanish girl of San 
Gabriel? There was a pang at first which no pleasure 
could quite drive away ; but months afterward he began 
to be glad that he had been saved from such a folly. 

As for Zora, he did not believe she would grieve long. 
His love had been the deeper passion. 

So men always think. 

She would probably look for him a little while ; then 
she would marry one of those lazy, handsome Mexicans, 
and be happy in working for him after the fashion of the 
women of San Gabriel. It was better thus. He thought 
so as the months rolled by, leaving him no trace of that 
Summer’s dream, save sometimes that sudden swift odor 
of orange-blooms, bringing with it the memory of sun- 
set tints and dreamy dark eyes, and a red rose flaming 
against the velvety brown bosom of a Mexican maid. 

* * * * * * 

It was Summer in Los Angeles. 

On the distant beaches of Santa Monica the fogs came 
in thick and fast, leaving their cold damp on the moderr 
frame cottages and the lonely cliffs rising above the town 
but far away inland the mesas were parched and dry, and 
the hot winds sweeping over the brown plains heaped 
the sand in huge drifts, or carried it in blinding clouds 
across the arid foot-hills. 

It was a dreary prospect that met the eyes of the 
young wife, gazing out of her hotel- window in Los 
Angeles. The streets beneath were bright with passing 
turn-outs and gayly dressed people, but the het sun glint- 
ing on the mountain-peaks and the yellow plains gave 
her an undefinable sense of home-sickness. She was 
glad when her husband came back to her from the depot, 
where he had been attending to the transfer of their bag- 
gage. They had been delayed by an accident. 

‘“We cannot go through to San Francisco until to- 
morrow,” he said, in answer to her questions, ‘‘so we 
must be content, if we can, and grateful that the accident 
was not worse.” 

She expressed no displeasure ; she was too high-bred 
for that. Yet a shade of disappointment passed over her 
fair, flower-like face. She was beautiful—very beautifu. 
—with that delicate beauty that belongs to the women o: 
the North. Patrician was written in every lineament ot 
her finely chiseled features, and in her calm brown eyes, 
in which the dreamy shadows stirred. 

Why should Hosmer Rays not have been proud to win 
her —she whom his mother had idolized and set apart 
as the divinity of his life? Amy man could have wor- 
shiped her. 

She placed her hand on his shoulder as he stood near 
her, and leaned her cheek against it. Her eyes warmed 
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as she looked at his handsome face, and a faint rose-tint | 


stirred in her fair cheek. No one could have doubted 
her happiness. 

And he—he was happy enough; as happy as most 
men. It was only when the memory of that other love 
swept over him, as it did sometimes, that he felt that his 
happiness with this woman was only negative—like the 
soft peace of the silver moonlight when the golden 
ecstasy of the sunlight has slipped away. 

“‘T am very tired,” she said, looking on the gay scene 
without, wearily. ‘‘The accident was such a shock, the 
morning so fatiguing, I think I shall rest after lunch ; 
and you”—she smiled fondly”— may hunt up your 
bachelor friends, if you will, and renew the pleasures that 
a wife has stolen from you.” 

“‘T shall go to the Mission,” he ‘replied, a sudden im- 
pulse mastering him. ‘I have not seen it for years.” 

She winced a little ; a faint rumor that she had heard 
once came back to her. But she held his freedom sacred. 
She offered no remonstrance. 


Though it was Summer, and the August sun shone 
fiercely on the purple ranges, the wind seemed bleak to 
the man riding along the road that afternoon to the Mis- 
sion. 

The plains were desolute and bare, and the river-beds 
choked with dust and sand. Pasadena, so spiritualized in 
Winter with its green slopes and blooming orange-groves, 
was only a common dusty town. The clouds of sand 
blown:along the open highways almost obliterated the 
distant mountains and the lovely Sierra Madre Villa 
perched like a snow-white dove on the slope of the foot- 
hills. 

His heart-throbs quickened as he neared San Gabriel. 
An irresistible longing possessed him to know what these 
years had brought Zora. He did not intend to see her ; 
only to learn of her happiness, or—the thought hurt him 
a little—her sorrow. 

The place had not changed much ; there were the same 
shabby shops, the miserable hotel with its bleak walls, 
and the irregular, straggling streets reaching past the 
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ruined buildings of the decayed Mission and losing them- | 


selves in the roads beyond. 

Hosmer Rays dismounted in front of the church, as he 
had done on that other day, years before. The door was 
closed, but the gate of the church-yard stood open. He 
leaned over the low wall for a few moments. It recalled 
the gentle prayers Zora had whispered so often for the 
dead. It was the same desolate place, the wind stirring 
the high weeds mournfully. New graves were there, but 
they were as neglected as the old—all save one: a rose- 
vine trailed over the green arch, and fresh flowers were 
laid there. 

He went nearer, and looked curiously at the name on 
the simple wooden cross. 

“* Zora.” 

An icy hand seemed laid upon him. He threw his arm 
around the cross, lest he should succumb to the sudden 
faintness that came over him. He steadied himself a 
moment, then he looked at the flowers growing in the old 
earthen vase. 

Somebody had loved her. The thought was a rebuke. 
Hosmer felt an impulse to fling himself upon that hum- 
ble grave and ery aloud in his sudden anguish. But he 
did not. He realized the impotence of such sorrow. 

A footstep near the gate roused him. He lifted his 
head. It was the gardener across the way come to close 
the church-yard for the night. He seemed to have grown 
very aged. His gait was slow and halting. 

Hosmer went to meet him. He saw the old man did 
not remember him. 

‘*Tell me,” his voice faltered, ‘of Zora.” 

The gardener leaned on his spade, regarding the stran- 
ger vacantly. 

“Zora ? oh, yes, Zora ”— his mind seemed wandering— 
“she died, you know—she died a long time ago.” 

“Of what ?— how ?” An impatience crossed his face at 
the man’s hesitating words. 

“Well, this is the way ’— the old Mexican put his hand 
to his brow as though to dispel the mists that had gath- 
ered there : ‘‘A young man came here one Summer—Zora 
was beautiful—it’s the old story. She loved him—he did 
not care for her. He went away.” A bitterness tinged 
the old man’s words, a hatred toward all the fair-haired 
Northerners who had invaded the peace of the Mexican 
village. He waited a moment. 

‘‘Yes—go on.” His listener could not brook the delay. 
An agony was on his face that the old man did not see. 
The strong white hands clinched themselves nervously. 

‘¢She looked for him a long time,” the gardener contin- 
ued; ‘‘then she gave up all hope. She never seemed to 
smile any more, She would go to the church and pray 
there for hours, or she would sit here among the graves 
in this lonely place, sometimes at dusk, looking up at the 
stars. I think they had voices for her, and the winds, 
too.” The imagery of the Indian race was speaking in 
the old man’s words. 

Hosmer turned his face away. He was wondering if 
all the pain he had caused her was not concentrated in 
this moment for him. 

‘‘My son loved her. He was a simple boy. People 
say he’s foolish sometimes, but he loved her, and wanted 
to marry her. But always, when he spoke of love, she 
turned her face away and answered nothing. But he 
loved her. He loves her yet. Every day he puts fresh 
flowers on her grave, and he keeps the roses growing there, 
for she loved roses.” 

Hosmer looked at the old man hopelessly. Could any- 
thing be more bitter than that? This boy, simple-minded 
as he was, had known how to love better than he—and 


| the Madonna with the Christ Child in her arms. 


he, once he had thought his passion for Zora was a mat- 
ter of life and death. He wondered if his mother would 
ever know the eyil she had wrought when she drove from 
his breast, with her calm reasoning, all traces of that ill- 
starred dream. 

‘‘But Zora worked,” the old man said; ‘‘as long as 
she had strength she worked, for they were so poor. I 
think sometimes they had hardly enough to eat.” 

The fair man leaning against the gate cursed his gold. 
He had reveled in pleasure and wealth, while she had 
toiled, almost starving. 

“One day”—the old man’s voice grew husky ; he 
brushed his sleeve against his swarthy cheek—‘ she fell 
asleep in the grass under the garden-wall, where the 
roses grew. When they went to wake her, she was— 
dead.” 

Only the wind as it swept its mournful requiem through 
the tall weeds amongst the deserted graves disturbed the 
silence that followed the faltering words. 

The fair-haired man leaned more heavily against the 
wooden palings, his head bowed upon his breast. He 
was silent so long that the gurdener picled up his spadc 
and turned to go. 

Hosmer stopped him with a gesture. 

“And the mother—where is she ?” 

“In the cottage ; but she must leave it soon. 
mortgaged to pay for Zora’s funeral. 
due in a few days.” 

Hosmer waited to hear no more. 
ver into the old man’s hand. 

‘“Take it,” he said, ‘‘and keep her grave green al 
ways.” 

A few moments later he was in the presence of Zora’s 
mother. She was dozing in the sunlight in front of the 
open door. Her work had fallen from her trembling fin- 
gers. Behind her in the low room he saw the picture of 
The sil- 


It was 
The mortgage falls 


He pressed some sil- 


ver crucifix beneath shone in the sun. 

It smote on him. Had he not crucified this woman's 
daughter ? 

He roused her. She did not seem to know him, and 
he did not wish her to. He took his purse, filled with 
gold, and laid it in her lap. 

“Tt is for Zora’s sake,” he said, gently. 

She muttered something in Spanish. She had forgotten 
her English since Zora died. But he turned away. 

It was a pitiable atonement, this gold for a life. He 
felt it as he walked down the garden-path. He should 
have given his heart’s blood instead. 

A few moment's later he was riding over the sunlit, 
dusty plains toward the west. A dreary, desolate calm 
seemed to have fallen over his: life. 

The wind was coming in from the sea as he neared the 
city. 

It was almost cold, the temperature changes so sud- 
denly after sundown in this Southern city. 

Their apartments at the hotel looked very bright and 
cheerful as he entered them. The chilliness of the even- 
ing had caused his wife to have a fire made. She sat in 
front of it, her fair face etherealized by the flickering 
flames. 

For the first time since their marriage he greeted her 
coldly. The pallor on his face startled her. She half rose 
to meet him, but sank back again. Something chilled 
her ; perhaps the memory of the story she had heard 
once. But love choked down the pride. 

‘‘ What is the matter ?” she asked, gently. 
thing happened ?” 

He hesitated. A strange warfare rended him. 


“Has any- 


Then 
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he threw himself on his knees beside her. If the future 
was to hold any peace, the confession must come. She 
shrank back slightly, with an instinctive divination of the 
ordeal that lay before her. 

| He told her all, laying his heart bare with self-con- 
demning remorse, racking it with merciless, self-accusing 
torture. 

When he was through, she sat before kim motionless, 

her face blanched, her breast heaving. An agony was 
sweeping over her which she could not endure. 
» In that moment she knew she had never been loved as 
he had loved the simple Spanish girl. He had given her 
his name, his wealth—lis heart had he had given to 
Zora. 

Never in all their- married life had Hosmer uttered her 
name with the passionate tenderness that he now gave 
to Zora. 

A wild jealousy swept over her for this dead girl who 
had aroused in her husband’s heart the warm, full love 
that she felt now had never been hers. She felt to her 
heart’s core the difference between the*love that springs 
from respect and admiration and the resistless torrent 
that swells up from the heart because it must. 

The love-lit eyes of Zora rose before her; even from 
the grave they seemed to claim the heart of the man for 
whom she had died. 

, Tieave me,” she said to her husband. 
of an hour you may return.” 

He dared not disobey. The woman before him seemed 
turned to ice. How could he know the fever that was 
burning in her breast ? 

An hour later later he opened the door softly and 
etitered. 

The fire had burned itself out. No lamps were lit. 
Only the cold moonlight streaming in through the win- 
dows illuminated the apartment. 

His wife was kneeling beside the window. 
he entered, and stood beside him. 
and wore the traces of tears. 

She looked at him calmly, but the warm trust in her 
brown eyes had died away. 

He took her hand in his. It was cold and damp, as of 
some one who has passed through a death-strnggle. A 
wave of fresh agony rushed over him. 

, In this hour he knew that Zora was avenged. 

! They would take up the thread of life where it had 
been broken, but it would never be quite the same 
again. The broken heart of the dead Zora lay between 
them. 

Our lives are but the reflex of our own actions, yet how 
pitiable that the ones we would cherish tenderly must 
sometimes suffer the reaction of the evil ! 

To the world these two young lives would still be much 
the same, but a subtle change had crept over them, almost 
as imperceptible as the touch of the frost, yet as potent 
in its power. 

The Nemesis of his past had arisen, and the avenging 
finger was laid upon the tender flower that had slept upon 
his breast. 


‘At the end 


She rose as 
Her face was pale, 


PARA AND THE AMAZON DELTA. 
By J. L. H. 


During the months of June and July, 1887, I had ocea- 
sion to make a voyage to Para on business in relation to 
the extension and development of trade between the man- 
ufacturers of the United States and Brazilian consumers. 
Being delayed for about twenty days, I took occasion to 
revisit the districts of Igarapé-Mirim and Abaeté, in the 
Delta of the River Tocantins, as well as the immediate 
neighborhood of Para. 

Steamers from the United States and from Europe en 
route. for Para.reach Salinas, an abrupt rocky cliff with 
a light-house, some miles to the eastward of the mouth of 
the Para, where, according to the rules and regulations 
of the port; they must take on board a native pilot, who 
receives about forty dollars for his- work of sleeping most 
of the time on the trip and pointing out the léast eligible 
anchoring-ground. 

As Para is eighty miles up the river; it- takes several 
hours’ voyage to reach it. It is almost impossible to be- 
lieve that this vast current of water is.a river, as-nothing 
can be seen but a continuous horizon of sky and water, 
fringed, it is true, by borders of low islands, completely 
covered by dense masses of trees and vines, canes and 
flowers. A single coup d’ail is sufficient to convince the 
skeptical that this is truly the most wonderful of even 
tropical climes, whether we consider its immensity of 
waters, its richness of soil, or its varied vegetation. All 
other places in Brazil have many points of similarity, but 
here an infinity of low lands, cut by broad or narrow 
canals, always deep, without, however, any interruption 
in the forests, gives to the Para and Amazon country 
eminently distinct features. 

Of late years, even since 1884, Para has made immense 
progress in commerce, not only in rubber, but also in 
other products. Emigrants from Europe, and also from 
other provinces, have entered the city by thousands, 
and contributed to its development. Persons who fre- 
quented the city in former years and remember the 
muddy and swampy landing will be surprised to learn 
that it has been reclaimed, and that at the present time 
commodious docks and wharves cover the sites occu- 
pied by muddy banks and swampy environs. Numerous 
companies of navigation, national and foreign, have been 
organized ; some of the steamers are said to spend eight 
or nine months on a single voyage up and down the 
different tributaries of the Amazon; all branches of 
trade have been necessarily developed by this activity ; 
the streets have been paved, cleaned regularly, and 
decently lighted by gas; lines of bonds (street - cars) 
have been built in all the principal thoroughfares of 


| the city ; a railroad has been built some distance into 


| the interior, and there seems to be every sign of prog- 


ress and general animation throughout the town. In a 


| tour of several hours I could not find a single house un- 


Miles away, the Mission bells that had rung the Angelus | 


a century before hung silent in the crumbling bell-tower, 
and only the night-wind stirred the deep silence as it 
crept through the tall grasses in the lonely grave - yard 
where Zora slept. 

The frail body had perished, but the anguished thoughts 
hell somewhere in the realm of the Invisible by the in- 
evitable law of reflection were entering the life of the 
man who had loved and forsaken her. 

So does each wrong become its own avenger. 


occupied. The city now contains over 75,000 people, 
while a very few years ago it had not the half of thi. 
population. 

Some of the streets of the older business parts of the 
City of Para are very narrow. A few are well paved with 
limestone, imported at an enormous expense from Portu- 
gal. The other streets of the town are macadamized with 
the one sort of stone that is common in Brazil. This com- 
mon stone is composed of very small quartz crystals and 
ocher cement. It is exceedingly soft, and under the heavy 
wheels of the clumsy vehicles rapidly crumbles to a fine 
red dust, which would be intolerable but for frequent wet- 
ting. Street-sprinkling is wholly performed by the clouds, 
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and as this section lies in the zone of calms, a daily shower 
is expected. It usually falls about 4 P.m.,and with so 
great regularity, that daily appointments are made with 
reference to the rain. No ‘outlandish invention” could 
so thoroughly wash through the best-paved parts of the 
city, and it is to be hoped that no other sprinkler would 
leave such wretched pools of water in the fine red sand 
of the macadamized streets. Winding among the elegant 
dwellings of the more wealthy classes of people, the 
streets are wide and beautifully planted with trees of 
various sorts. Sometimes the palm is chosen and some- 
times the far-famed ‘‘silk-cotton” trees are planted, but 
by far the commonest are the mangoes. Brought from 
the East Indies, the mango flourishes in luxuriant beauty, 
and its thick, clustering foliage forms one of the most 
striking features of Para, making this city stand out in 
bold relief among the other individualities and peculiar- 
ities of various Brazilian cities. 

One might naturally expect wood to be the most com- 
mon building 
material in a 
country of such 
vast forests of 
huge trees. 
This, however, 
is far from be- 
ing the case. 
There are only 
about a half- 
dozen saw- 
mills on the 
whole Amazon 
River; conse- 
quently home- 
manufactured 
lumber is not 
abundant, and 
all of the stone 


used in building is imported. But the clayey soils which 
border the small streams and parts of the large rivers 
makes brick a cheaper building material, and it is a much 
better means of protection from the fierce heat of tropic 
suns. The outer walls, and even the partitions, are built 
three feet thick, in order to support the crushing weight 
of the heavy earthen tiles of the roof. The outsides of 
the brick houses are sometimes colored pink, blue, green, 
yellow or white, but they are, for the most part, covered 
with porcelain tiling, in which blue and white predomi- 
nate, but in which almost evezy color or combination of 
colors may sometimes be seen. This tiling is always of 
the same form, five inches square and nearly half an inch 
in thickness. Sometimes one piece forms a design, but 
commonly it takes four of the pieces set together to form 
a figure. The tiling is fastened either with cement or 
with mortar on the brick walls. When not of glass the 
outer doors are almost invariably painted bright green, 
and without exception both windows and doors open in 
‘ the centre and 

swing upon 
hinges into the 
room. In many 
cases blinds or 
“latticed win- 
dows” are used 
in place of 
glass windows, 
and these are 
frequently sus- 
pended at the 
top, so that 
they may be 
turned out- 
ward and prop- 
ped into a kind 
of awning for 
the window. 
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The outer doors and the win- 
dows are all provided with 
wooden shutters, which are 
made to exclude the hot sun 
and are faithfully used to shut 
out the night-air, of which the 
people are so much afraid 
that every house looks like a 
dungeon when its inmates are 
sleeping. 

Perhaps one reason for 
these well- nigh hermetically 
sealed windows and doors is 
found in the fact that vampire 
bats abound, and they are 
sometimes so bloodthirsty that 
a strong horse that has been 
exposed to their ravenous ap- 
petites for a single night will 
be staggering and weak in 
the morning. They seem to 
be possessed of very fastidious 
tastes, and the bats that freely 
bleed one person will never be 
known to bite another, even if 
the two individuals are sleep- 
ing always in the same room. 

But to return to the houses. 
All the doors of a common 
dwelling-house are wide and 
high enough to admit two 
mounted horsemen riding 
abreast. As for the interior, 
paper-hangings are not very 
common, the walls being cov- 
ered from the floor to a height 
of three feet with glazed til- 
ing, like that used for exterior 
walls, and the remainder sim- 
ply whitewashed to the ceiling, which is made of wood 


and painted white. Sometimes for better ventilation the | 


ceiling is constructed of slats that are arranged in diamond 
form, and the diamonds expand in size from the chande- 
lier to the edge of the room. Insect life is so vigorous, 
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so encroaching, that even oil-cloth is not common, and 
other carpets are out of the question ; even the most ele- 
gantly furnished houses boast only a rug or two. The 
floors are, however, quite ornamental, being composed of 
alternate strips of light and dark wood. The roofs, as I 
have said, are tiled, and the red tiling is made in oblong, 
curved pieces, which are so laid on the wooden frame that 
the roof is of continuous and parallel rows of earthen 


’ gutters; the scalloped edge of the eaves being hidden in 


finer houses by building the front wall a foot or two higher 
than the roof, and placing upon the top of this parapet a 
row of porcelain or marble vases, urns, or monster acorns 
and beautiful statues. 

Among the flowers and the shrubbery of the gardens 
there are often fountains, and around their marble basins 
statuary is arranged. No high winds or Winter frosts 
ever blight the verdure in this land of perpetual Summer, 
and every yard with its sanded pavements or its gravel 


- walks is provided with a high iron fence, over which no 


thief could possibly climb. Above the head of him who 
passes the guarded entrance a pair of crouching lions or 
porcelain dogs seem to threaten violence should he en- 
ter unbidden. Some of these gates are provided with 
bells, others have only the cord of the house-bell dangling 
in the street, at the mercy of many a saucy and mischiev- 
ous boy, who catches the cord as he runs, and is far from 
the reach of the angry servant who comes to answer the 
summons. Bells are not the commonest means of warn- 
ing to those approached by visitors. Knockers are sel- 
dom seen, and as the heavy doors would neyer echo from 
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tapping knuckles, the only way would seem to be to call 
out for admittance. Notso. The Brazilian pauses on the 
threshold of his neighbor's castle and claps his hands two 
or three times! Sometimes this sound of clapping will 
be heard under your window, and stepping to the bal- 
cony, it is according to chance whether you will be saluted 
by a beggar, by one of your best friends, or by a man who 
most respectfully invites you to purchase a ticket to a 
circus or a sleight-of-hand performance. 

The poorer Brazilians live in a sort of house whose 
floors are of mud, whose walls of sash-like frame-work 
are filled with unburned clay, and whose roofs are covered 
with the well-dried leaves of the ‘‘thatch palm.” 

Quite numerous in the City of Para are the Catholic 
churches, in which no seats are provided and where the 
worshipers are all expected to kneel throughout the entire 
service. The floors of these churches are usually, if not 
always, of brick, and only on special occasions is there any 
matting spread for the mitigation of what must indeed be 
@ severe penance to women, who kneel for three hours 
during Mass. Bells swing in the low, square towers, and 
a coarse image of the Virgin standing in a niche with the 
Child on one arm looks dreamily forth from the dingy 
gray walls above the busy scenes of thestreet. And what 
of the people who pass her, crossing themselves or lifting 
their hats as they go? ‘‘ Color lines” in Brazil are so faint, 
politically speaking, as to be well-nigh indistinguishable. 
Many of the ‘‘ best families” are of mixed blood, and no 
one considers it the least disgrace. In Brazil, Indians. 
negroes, Spanish, Portuguese, or what not, all meet on 
equal footing and frequently intermarry. The native-born 
Brazilian is swarthy m complexion. Whatever blood 
flows in his veins, unless he be African or Indian, there 
is sure to be the Portuguese as the strongest element, and 
he has the small hands and diminutive feet of his ances- 
tors, as well as black (not brown) eyes. 

I found that the steamer Oyapoek would leave the next 
day, at 6 p.m., for my destination, and at that hour I 
went on board a small launch or steamer tied to a kind 
of covered hearse, called a bateléo, under whose awning, 
amidst a heterogeneous heap of cargo, the passengers, 
white, black and mulattoes, of all ages and both sexes, 
lay in their hammocks, waiting patiently for the steamer 
to start ; but the latter seemed in no hurry to depart. 
Finally, at about nine o’clock, she got off. 

About four in the morning the launch stopped at the 
town of Guajara. This little place is composed of 
the usual rows of mud huts and grass coverings, with 
long rents and partly falling down, with a square covered 
with verdure, the inevitable broken-down church, fences 
broken down, and the abundant vegetation, making vain 
attempts to hide the inherent ugliness of Brazilian vil- 
lages. 

The river that we had entered—the Moju—separates 
the land of the Delta of the Tocantins from terra firma. 
The difference is quite sensible, as the lands on the right 
bank of the Moju are here and there slightly elevated and 
practically dry, while those of the left bank are on a level 
with the highest tides, and sometimes they are inun- 
dated ; the soil is also deeper. The Moju is scarcely 
more than three hundred yards wide; the banks are 
lined with forests, in the midst of which there are in- 
numerable small farms and low cabins. 
houses are quite comfortable, but by far the greater part 
of them were in a miserable state of filth and abandon- 
ment. There would seem to be no earthly reason for 
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this, as generous Nature here supplics everything re- 


quired for living well. Soon after 6 a.w. we left Gua- 
jara, and about, 8 a.m. we left the Moju and entered 


a canal of about twelve hundred yards long and fifteen 
yards broad, constructed about fifty years ago, which 
connects the waters of the Igarapé-Mirim with the Moju. 
An igarapé is a natural navigable canal, which joins one 
river to another, or one branch to a principal current. 
The existence of the igarapés is the best possible proof of 
the plane surface of the district. The district which wo 
had now entered is that of Igarapé-Mirim (Mirim—Litile} 
which, together with that of Abaeté, forms the Delta of 
the Tocantins ; it consists of various broad canals, such 
as Muritipucu, Meruhu, Caigi, Anapu, Igarapé-Mirim, 
etc., each one of which communicates with the others by 
means of many small canals or arms. The Tocantins is 
itself only a tributary of the Para (Father of Waters, 
formerly applied to the main river, the Amazon), al- 
though at its mouth, or débouchure, it is at least six 
miles to eight miles broad, and navigable for a.trhousand 
miles, while the Para—forty miles broad at Salinas and 
twenty miles broad at the City of Para—is only two 
hundred miles long in all, and is, in fact, but a small 
arm of the Amazon, reaching across the country and in- 
closing the Delta called the Island of Marajos, two hun- 
dred miles long by one hundred and fifty broad. 

After leaving this place, we took the route usually 
followed by all small vessels going from the Para to tho 
Tocantins, in order to avoid the heavy tides which are so 
frequent in the main river. It frequently happens that 
when the Amazon is at very low tide there is a very high 
tide in the Atlantic at Salinas, and then the rush of waters 
through the short canal of the Para is so swift that it 
overwhelms and destroys light boats, and even larger ones 
have been known to suffer ; it is said to form a “‘ bore,” 
sometimes as high as fifteen feet, called a “ prororoca” 
or “‘ boat-destroyer.”’ 

We arrived at the ‘City ” of Igarapé-Mirim at about 
eleven o’clock. There are over fifty houses or residences, 
the inevitable square, church, one or two streets of white- 
washed houses, larger and cleaner than at Guajara and 
much less deteriorated. This place is on high lands, 
here so considered. I calculate the height at twelve 
inches above the neighboring districts, and they are rarely 
overflown. Most of our cargo and passengers were left 
at this place. 

At 2 p.m. the steamer started for the sugar plantation 
of Senhor Manoel Teixeira, on the Rio Meruhu-Mirim, 
where we arrived at 6 p.m. Here the proprietor, a Por- 
tuguese by birth, but now a naturalized Brazilian, who 
is the model of a Portuguese worker of the old school, 
received us with open arms. He came to this plantation 
thirteen years ago, bought several square miles of land 
fora mere song, raised a sugar-mill and planted cane. 
At first he owned forty or fifty slaves, but his great pros- 
perity enabled him to give them their freedom ; he then 
employed free labor, imported in a large part from the 
adjacent provinces. His efforts have been evidently well 
rewarded. 

As regards the Delta of the Amazon, I have never seen 
any part of the world (and I have traveled extensively in 
Europe and North and South America) so exceptionally 
favored by Nature for the cultivation of tropical products, 
nor one where, at the same time, Nature’s favors haye been 
so little utilized. They have at hand a ready market, the 
prices being such as very probably could not be obtained 
in any other part of the world ; there is the most magnifi- 
cent net of Jong and navigable rivers in the world, to take 
the products of any plantation to Para, or to meet the 
steamers that go there; the soil is excessively rich, and 
from ten to twenty fect deep ; the climate is so even, that 


by planting by parts at different times of the year, and 
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at different seasons one can have a continuous harvest | 


throughout the entire year, and once planted, the cane 
will grow and produce continually for a long time; in 
fact, the sugar-mills work all the year round. 

The tides in all this vast delta do not differ sensibly 
from those at Para, and which I observed at the Marine 
Arsenal. The highest here measure, say, fifteen feet ; the 
smallest, two to three feet. In consequence of the cur- 
rent which comes and goes daily throughout the numer- 
ous canals of the district, the water never becomes stag- 
nant, so that musquitoes and foul odors are exceedingly 
rare. The temperature varies from 73° on fresh nights to 
90° on hot days, the medium being 83° in the shade. The 
country in every direction is covered, without any excep- 
tion, by forests of dense woods containing some of the 
finest building material in the world. I remained several 
days at the farm of Senhor Teixeira, and accompanied 
him in excursions to tle different rivers, canals, farms 
(fuzendas) and plantations of the district. There are 


twenty-seven sugar-mills at work, the greater part moved | 


by steam ; they grind cane throughout the whole year, 


and boil the juice on open stoves, which requires at least | 


eight beaumé of saccharine matter to make decent sugar— 
which proves the wonderful fact that the cane matures at 
nny part of the year whatever. I saw one cane plantation 
of twenty years’ standing, in which every year a crop had 
been cut without replanting. The same thing is true in 
regard to nearly all plantations until the fields become 
overrun with the stalks, and it becomes cheaper to plant 
anew. 

The principal occupation of the natives of this region is 
the planting of sugar-cane ; a small amount of rubber is 
also gathered, but the rubber-trees are nearly exhausted. 
Rice is brought from Para, where it is very dear; but 


while the whole region is eminently fitted for the growth | 


of rice, nothing is done. A few words: as to the produe- 
tion of rubber. This native product is annually exported 
to the gross amount of nearly 10,000 tons, valued at 


about $6,000,000, all of it extracted from the virgin for- | 


ests of ‘‘Amazonia.”” Rubber has been at once the bane 
and the origin of the country’s prosperity. With this 
article alone Para has increased five-fold her revenue in 
six years, but the profits of the collectors were so enor- 
mous that all other sources of profit and industries have 
been. totally abandoned ; therefore labor and provisions 
are-very dear. Two years ago there was a very consider- 
able decrease in the price of rubber, and many of the 
thousands of laborers attracted to Para from the neigh- 
boring provinces found employment in more useful and 
stable industries. The ‘‘rubber” fever of Para seems to 
be very similar to the “gold” fever of California and Aus- 
tralia; a great number of immigrants are attracted to 
these regions, where they will very naturally (and many 


necessarily) remain definitely, and thus they will help to | 


develop the natural richness of the soil. Many of these 
would never have come had it not been for this ‘‘ fever.” 

There are now many steamers running direct to Man¢os, 
one thousand miles to the north, on the Amazon. My 
visit terminated, I returned to Para, where I embarked 
for Rio de Janeiro in due time. 


THE ROMANCE OF OLD SHOES. 
By F. G. W. 


THe curious development of exhibitions which at Dres- , 


den and elsewhere has recently taken the form of old 


shoes more or less remarkable for their associations, sets | 


one thinking what a notable collection might be made 


could imagination be transformed into reality. After all, 
famous foot-gear has a romance of its own. Prose writers 
and poets have chronicled to a vast extent that which clus- 
ters around gloves, which, by the way, the Germans call 
‘*hand-shoes.” But that shoes have been unduly neg- 
lected, despite their claims, can be made very clear by 
a little study of the subject, for which a hundred illus- 
trative incidents rush into the memory. 

If such an exhibition as one’s dreams and memories can 
share—a cosmopolitan one, of course—were actually be- 
fore our bodily eyes, what an array of associations, some 
infinitely pathetic, some infinitely fantastic, and all a mixt- 
ure of grave and gay, would be recognized! Mingled 
and diversified, indeed, would be the emotions of the 
gazers at that collection of ancient foot-gear (for we must 
use a word which will embrace boots, shoes and slippers) 
—ay! and sometimes thoughts that lie ‘“‘too deep for 
tears”” may be aroused even by such prosaic and. unpre- 
tending objects as a pair of old and disused shoes. 

Where shall the imagination, once the reins are laid 
upon its neek—and this is indispensable—wander first in 
such a dreamland ? Place auc dames is as good a rule as 
any. Here, then, are the shoes brave in the mingled 
roses of the masterful Tudor Queen. These are the same 
| which Elizabeth wore what time young Raleigh, fresh 

from his dreams of fame in Oriel’s classic shades, flung 
his new mantle across the puddle to save the royal feet 
| from a wetting. For certain, his eyes, modestly downcast 
| after that first upward glance at Majesty’s gracious smile, 
| were fixed on these shoes and drew brightest promise 

from them, much thereof to be fulfilled, yet never saw 

the long captivity in the tower and the scaffold in Old 
| Palace Yard. And hard by would be the trim and new 
| slippers to match the stately toilet for death which Mary 
| of Scotland wore as she swept with majestic step into the 
great hall at Fotheringay. 

Full of associations as are these two Queens’ foot-gear, 
there are shoes next to them of a third’s, which surely 
are mute symbols of such an intensity of tragedy which 
was to turn Burke’s morning star, glittering with light 
and splendor and joy, into ‘‘ the Niobe of Queens ” with 
hair ‘‘gray, but not with time,” as has never been sur- 
passed in the history of the world. Here are the worn- 
| out shoes which were the last to inclose the feet of her 
whom Carlyle calls “the Queen of the World,” when in 
“‘mean weeds which her own hands had mended,” she 
mounted the tumbrel amid ‘“‘a sea of maniac heads,” the 
air deaf with their triumph-yell,” for that last journey 
whose goal was to be only the ending of her unutterable 
woes under Sanson’s ax. And as in this world the most 
vivid contrasts ever lie together, close by Marie Antoi- 
nette’s shoes lies a little one, torn to ribbons—that which 
lovely Georgiana of Devonshire kicked off with a merry 
laugh when canvassing Westminster for Fox, and cried, 
‘See how I go barefoot to serve my friends !” And once 
again, from gay to grave, here is an ancient shoe of the 
thirteenth-century fashion, which recalls the memory of 
| Gertrude von der Wart, she who when her husband was 
| slowly dying on the wheel, on the charge of treason, 
climbed amid the jeers of the Empress and her Court to 
his side, and for lack of better vessel brought water for 
his parched lips in this shoe, and staid by him, wiping 
from his brow through all that night the sweats of agony 
till in the dawn he turned his dying eyes with gratitude 
unspeakable on her dear face, and whispered with his 
last effort, ‘‘ Kiss me, Gertrude ; this is love till death !” 

Turn we to a batch of male foot-gear, of which every 
wearer has shared royal blood. A crowd of memories 
| and vicissitudes are gathered here. The riding-hoots of 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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THE ROMANCE OF OLD 
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SHOES. 


. THE RAKE’S LEVEE.— FROM THE PICTURE BY HOGARTH. 


Charles L., worn in that incognito journey with Bucking- 
ham to Spain—a madcap freak with no grim shadow per- 
ceptible of that window at the banqueting-house forever 
to be remembered. A clouted pair ‘‘ of old patched. shoon” 
supplied by the trusty Penderells, which incased the fugi- 
tive feet of Charles IT. in the oak at Boscobel—a sufficient 
reminder of ups and downs to make Charles averse, as he 
told his gloomy and vindictive brother, ‘“‘to go on his 
travels again.” Were those ‘‘clouted shoon” ever remem- 
bered amid the costly follies of Whitehall, when sailors 
were starving unpaid, and no paper was available on the 
Council table, as the official providing it had spent all his 
own money and could get none from the treasury ? And 
what memories of high hope and youthful beauty and 
chivalrous presentment all blotted out in a dishonored 
age cluster around this other pair of Stuart foot-gear ! 
Here are the brogues worn by Bonnie Prince Charlie 
when, with the white rose in his bon- 
net, he led his Highlanders to their 


brown stains upon them—which the Calais 
executioner ‘‘slipped off” when Anne Bo- 
leyn’s eyes still followed him round the 
scaffold, so that stepping behind her he could 
sweep off her head with his dreadful sword. 
The English riding - boots which Philippe 
Egalité, the Mephistopheles of the Revolu- 
tion, grimly bade the executioner wait till 
he was guillotined, to pull off. The big, 
dilapidated shoes which in Samuel Johnson’s 
days of bitterest poverty at Oxford were not 
bad enough to induce his gallant heart in its 
noble independence to accept a new pair from 
pity. The pair worn by ‘Roland the Just, 
with ribbons in his shoes,” which made the 
horrified courtiers presage revolution indeed. 
The weather - beaten and unsound pair in 
which, through the slush and snow of that 
bleak January night in 1814, Edmund Kean, 
‘‘wishing he were going to be shot,” trudged 
to Drury Lane as his last chance, to return 
some hours later mad with triumph, and al- 
ready beginning that magnificent and misera- 
ble career which is unequaled in its intensity 
of contrast. The stout jack-boots of grim Oliver, when, 
disguised as a trooper, he took from the messenger’s 
saddle-flaps at the old Holborn inn the secreted letter 
which indirectly sent Charles I. to the scaffold. The 
Hessian boots, which thousands of play - goers in our 
grandfathers’ days remembered with delight as worn by 
Liston in ‘Paul Pry.” The elaborate and ample rosetted 
shoes wherein Hatton ‘‘capered nimbly ” before Eliza- 
beth’s admiring eyes until he danced himself into the 
Chancellorship. The sturdy trooper’s drinking-horn im- 
provised from one of his boots ; and, better still, the little 
high-heeled satin slippers of some reigning toast of Queen 
Anne’s days which were used by her enthusiastic admirers 
as goblets wherefrom to drain to her health bumpers of 
wine ‘‘with beaded bubbles winking at the brim”—a 
fact with which we may finally confront any who ayow 
that no romance can be connected with old shoes. 


brief and brilliant victories, and for a 
short hour seemed once more to ap- 
proach an ancestral throne. Last on 
the royal list stand a big pair of easy 
slippers, grotesque enough, yet sym- 
bols of tremendous tragedy great as 
any which were the themes of the 
Greek poets. These pantoufles were 
those which Arnault in his ‘‘ Souvenirs 
dun Sexagénaire,”’ tells us he saw on 
the feet of the unhappy Louis XVI. on 
that October night in 1789 when he 
hurried in, ‘‘ having just removed his 
riding - boots,” to receive, with the 
Queen and Dauphin, the delirious 
homage of the white-cockaded troops 
in the Versailles theatre, to taste the 
last delusive hope of loyalty, which 
next day brought the fierce thousands 
of Paris down on Versailles in ven- 
geance. 

And lastly, for our miscellaneous 
specimens, we can find different sug- 


gestions and memories enough in what, 
with the mind’s eye, we see. © The 
shoes —with, perhaps, significant 
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HOGARTH’S HOUSE AND TOMB. 


In the old Chiswick church-yard, on the bend of the 
Thames River between Turnham Green and Brentford, 
London, lies buried the great caricaturist Hogarth, to 
whose memory a large and conspicuous monument, erected 
by Garrick, stands, in excellent preservation, on the south 
side of the church. The inscription on the tomb is as 
follows : 

“ Hcre lieth the body of William Hogarth, Esq., who died Octo- 
ber the 26th, 1764, aged 67 years. Mrs. Jane Hogarth, wife of Will- 
iam Hogarth, Esq., obiit the 13th of November, 1789, stat. 80 
ius ‘* Farewell, great Painter of mankind, 

Who reached the noblest point of art, 


Whose pictured morals charm the mind, 
And through the eye correct the heart. 


“If Genious fire thee, Reader, stay ; 
If Nature touch thee, drop a tear; 
If neither move thee, turn away, 
For Hogarth’'s honoured dust lies here. 
“ D. GARRICK.” 

The inscription was written by Garrick himself. The 
monument is adorned also with a mask, a laurel -wreath, 
a palette, pencils, and a book inscribed ‘‘ The Analysis of 
Beauty.” 

Dr. C. Mackay, in his interesting volume entitled ‘‘ The 
Thames and its Tributaries,” criticises the inscription on 
Hogarth’s tomb in rather severe terms, remarking that 
“the object of an epitaph is merely to inform the reader 
of the great or good man who rests below,” and that, con- 
sequently, ‘‘there is no necessity for the word of leave- 
taking.” He adds, however, that “the thought in the 


last stanza is much better ; and were it not for the un- 
reasonable request that we should weep over the spot, 
would be perfect in its way. Men cannot weep that their 
predecessors have lived. We may sigh that neither virtue 
nor genius can escape the common lot of humanity, but 
no more; we cannot weep. Admiration claims no such 
homage ; and, if it did, we could not pay it.” 

‘Dr. Johnson,” writes Mrs. Piozzi, ‘‘made four lines 
on the death of poor Hogarth, which were equally true 
and pleasing ; I know not why Garrick’s were preferred 
to them.” Johnson’s stanzas were, it seems, only an al- 
teration of those written by Garrick, as will be seen from 
the following letter which appears in Boswell’s ‘‘ Life” of 
the great doctor, as addressed by him to the great actor 
at the time when the inscription was in contemplation : 


“STREATHAM, Dec, 12, 1771. 

“Dear Srr: I have thought upon your epitaph, but without 
much effect. An epitaph is no easy thing. 

“Of your three stanzas, the third is utterly unworthy of you. 
The first and third together give no discriminative character. If 
the first alone were to stand, Hogarth would not be distinguished 
from any other man of intellectual eminence. Suppose you worked 
upon something like this: 


“The hand of Art here torpid lies 
That traced the essential form of Grace: 
Here Death has closed the curious eyes 
That saw the manners in the face. 


“If Genius warn thee, Reader, stay ; 
If Merit touch thee, shed a tear; 
Be Vice and Dulness far away 
Great Hogarth’s honoured dust is here, 
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“In your second stanza, pictured morals is a beautiful expres- 
sion, which I would wish to retain; but learn and mourn cannot 
stand for rhymes. Art and nature have been seen together too 
often. In the first stanza is feeling, in the second feel, Feeling for 
tenderness or sensibility is a word merely colloquial, of late intro- 
duction, not yet sure enough of its own existence to claim a place 
upon a stone. Jf thou hast neither is quite prose, and prose of the 
familiar kind. Thus easy is it.to find faults, but it is hard to make 
an epitaph. 

“When you heve reviewed it, let me see it again: you are wel- 
come to any help’that I can give, on condition that you make my 
compliments to Mrs, Garrick. 

“T am, dear Sir, your most, &c., 
“Sam. JOHNSON.” 

Hogarth died on October 26th, 1764. The very day be- 
fore he died ‘he was removed from his villa at Chiswick to 
Leicester Fields, we are told, ‘‘in a very weak condition, 
yet remarkably cheerful.” To Hogarth’s tomb is ap- 
pended a short notice to the effect that it was restored, 
in 1856, by a Mr. William Hogarth of Aberdeen, who, no 
doubt, was glad to give this proof cf his connection with 
so distinguished a personage. 

At a short.distance north-west of the church, in a nar- 
row and dirty lane leading towards one entrance to the 
grounds of ‘Chiswick House, still stands the red-bricked 


house which was onee occupied by Hogarth, and still | 


bears his name. The house is very narrow from front 
to back ; one -end abuts on*the road ; but the front of it, 
which apparently is in ‘much 'the same -condition now as 
when Hogarth ‘lived, ‘looks ‘into a closed:and high-walled 
garden of sbout a quarter of an.acre, in which:a promi- 
nent object ‘is »a tine «mulberry-tree planted by the ,paint- 
er’s own hand. Attthe ‘bottom of the garden stooil ‘till 
recently the workshop ‘in which ‘he used to ply ‘his:art, se- 
cluded and alone. Hard by against the wall were ‘for- 
merly memorials ‘in stone'to his favorite dog, cat and bull- 
finch. That over the dog was inscribed : 


“Life to the last enjoyed, here Pompey lies,” 


and on that of the bird was, ‘‘ Alas! poor Dick”; the me- 
morial over the grave of the cat disappeared many years 
ago. Hogarth’s residence is now a private dwelling- 
house, and the garden is tenanted by a florist. Two 
leaden urns which adorn the entrance to the house were 
the gift of David Garrick to his friend. 

Mr. Tom Taylor thus describes Hogarth’s house, as it 
was in 1860: ‘‘His house still stands, but sadly degraded 
within the last few years. It is a snug red-brick villa of 
the Queen Anne style, with a garden before it of about 
a quarter of an acre. An old mulberry is the only tree in 
the neglected garden that may have borne fruit for Ho- 
garth. There is down-stairs a good paneled sitting-room 
with three windows, a small paneled hall, and a kitchen 
built on to'the house ; above, two stories of three rooms 
each, with attics over. The principal room on the first 
floor has a projecting bay-window cf three lights, quite in 
the style of Hogarth’s time, and was no doubt added by 
him. The painting-room was over the stable at the bot- 
tom of the garden. Stable and room have fallen down, 
but parts of the walls are still standing. The tablets to 
the memory of pet birds and dogs, formerly lct into the 
garden-wall, have disappeared.” 

It was here that Hogarth used to spend: the Summers of 
his later life, enjoying the fresh air and green fields, which 
in his-time were more extensive than they are now, al- 
though Chiswick has been less overbuilt than most of the 
London suburbs, and still retains much of its old-world 
character. Beside his favorite amusement of riding, the 
artist used to oceupy himseif in painting and in superin- 
tending the engravers whom he often invited down from 
London, And to his Chiswick cottage he came, after his 


rn 


| 


| Exeunt Omnes stamped in the corner. 


SYMBOLISM OF FLOWERS. 


bitter quarrel with Wilkes and Churchill, bringing some 
plates for retouching. He was cheerful, but weak, and 
must have felt that his end was not far off, when in Feb- 
ruary, 1764, he put the last touches to his ‘‘ Bathos.” His 
prints now filled a large volume ; and as the story goes, 
at one of the last dinners which he gave he was talking of 
a final addition to them. 

Hogarth was not then in the best of health, and in re- 
ply to one of his guests as to what his next picture was to 
be, he remarked, ‘‘ My next undertaking shall be the end 
of all things.” ‘If that is so,” said another, ‘your 
business will be finished, for there will be an end of the 
painter.” ‘You say true,” said Hogarth, with a sigh ; 
however, he began his design the next day, and worked at 
it till it was finished. A strange and yet impressive 
grouping of objects have we there—a broken bottle, an 
old broom worn to the stump, the butt-end of an old 
musket, a cracked bell, a bow unstrung, an empty purse, 
a crown tumbled to pieces, ‘towers in ruins, the sign post 


| of a tavern called the ‘‘ World's End,” the moon in her 


wane, ‘the map of the globe burning, a gibbet falling and 
the body dropping down, Phosbus and his horses dead in 
the clouds, a vessel wrecked, Time with his hour-glass 
and scythe broken, a tobacco-pipe in his mouth with the 
last whiff of smoke going out, a play-book opened with 
‘So far so good,” 
cried ‘Hogarth ; ‘‘nothing now remains but this,” as he 
dashed into the picture the broken painter’s palette; it 
was his Jast performance. 

(Passing on a few steps farther, we come to a plain 
‘house, in the garden of which stands Hogarth’s portable 
sun - dial, duly authenticated. In ‘the same house Ho- 
garth’s arm-chair, made of cherry-wood, and seated with 
leather. The latter is much decayed, and one of the 
arms is worm-eaten, but the rest is sound and good. 

This chair, in which Hogarth used to sit and smoke his 
pipe, was given by the painter’s widow to the present 
owner’s grandfather, who was a martyr to the gout. It 
moves easily on primitive stone casters, three in number. 
To this same individual Mrs. Hogarth offered to sell a 
quantity of her late husband’s pictures for £20; but the 
bargain was never concluded, and his paintings were 
eventually dispersed. 


SYMBOLISM OF FLOWERS. 


In all ages, and among almost every people, flowers 
have been adopted as symbols, types and emblems of 
human combination, affection and loyalty. The reader 
need scarcely to be reminded of the red and white roses 
which were the badges of the Lancastrian and York rivals 
to the English throne. 

But the symbolism of flowers dates back to periods far 
older than the time of the Wars of the Roses. The ancient 
nations had their emblematic flowers. The special flower 
of the Hindoos, for instance, has always been the mari- 
gold. The Chinese display as their national flower the 
gorgeous chrysanthemum. 

The Assyrians for ages proudly wore the water-lily. 


| Egyptians delighted most of all in the heliotrope ; though 


the papyrus-leaf, used by the ancient Egytians in place 
of paper, may also be regarded in a high sense as the 
symbolic plant of the land of the Nile. 

The Greeks and Romans were in the habit of distribut- - 
ing the flowers in their luxurious gardens among their 
gods and demi-gods, just as in remoter times the sweet- 
basil and moon-flower were sacred to Asiatic deities. 

In the Roman custom, to Juno was devoted the lily ; to 
Venus, the myrtle and rose ; to Minerva, the olive and the 
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violet ; Diana had the dittany; Ceres, the poppy; Mars, the 
ash ; Bacchus, the grape-leaf ; Hercules, the poplar ; and 
Jupiter, naturally, the monarch of trees, the oak. 

So, we may infer that among the Romans the lily and 
the oak were the emblems of power; the myrtle and the 
rose, of love; the olive and the violet, of learning; the 
ash, of war; and the grape-leaf, of festivity. 

Even the days of the week, as we call them now, are 
named from deities who had each his special flower. The 
sun (Sunday), the sunflower; the moon (Monday), tho 
daisy ; Tuesday (the god Tui’s day), the violet ; Wednes- 
day (the god Woden’s day), the blue monkshood ; Thurs- 
day (the god Thor’s day), the burdock ; Friday (the god- 
dess I'ria’s day), the orchis ; and Saturday (S-turn’s day), 
the horse-tail. 

We also find that in our time the sacred days in the 
calendar of the English Church have all their flower or 
plant emblems, the principal of which are the holly for 
Christmas, the palm for Palm Sunday, and the amaranth 
for All Saints’ Day. 

Monarchs and nations have often had their symbolic 
flowers. The thistle is the emblem of Scotland, and the 
shamrock, of Ireland. The jleur-de-lis is the badge of 
the royal house of France+and the amaranth, of that of 
Sweden. The rose blooms forever on the royal coat-of- 
arms of England. 


THE IRON DUKE. 

A NEw set of stories about the Duke of Wellington in- 
cludes these : The duke, being asked how it was that he 
had succeeded in beating Napoleon’s marshals, one after 
the other, said: ‘‘I-will tell you. They planned their 
campaigns just as you might make a splendid set of 
harness. It looks very well, and answers very well until 
it gets broken, and then you are done for. Now, I made 
my campaign of ropes. If anything went wrong I tied 
a knot, and went on.” When asked what was the best 
test of a great general, he replied: ‘‘To know when to 
retreat, and to dare to do it.” The duke used to say that 
he attributed his success, in some measure, to being al- 
aways a quarter of an hour earlier than he was expected, 
and that the wise course is to attack your enemy at the 
moment he is preparing to attack you. The duke de- 
tested being helped. ‘One day a gentleman ‘nearly as old 
a3 himself made some. demonstration -of assisting him to 
cross Picadilly when erowded. ‘When ‘the duke reached 
the gate of Apsley House he touched his hat and said : 
“‘T thank you, sir.” ‘The stranger took off his hat and 
said : ‘‘My lord, I have passed a long and not an un- 
eventful life, but never did I hope to reach the day when 
I might be of the slightest assistance to the greatest man 
that ever lived.” The duke looked at him calmly, and 
replied, ‘‘Don’t be such a fool !” and welked into Apsley 
House. 


AMERICANS AND CANADIANS. 


Tux leading weekly paper in Toronto, The Week, has 
been taken to task by an anonymous correspondent, for 
using the word ‘ American” to indicate a citizen of the 
United States. 


defend the practice. 
can see, no help. 
in Canada, perhaps none in the United States, who does 
not often -wish that the neighboring republic had some 
distinctive name from which a suitable adjective could 
be formed. Tor our own part, we never use the term 


The same difficulty has occurred to our- | 
selves, and we are glad to see a leading Canadian journal | 
It says: ‘‘There is, so far as we | 
There is not, we dare say, a journalist | 


‘American,’ in the sense indicated without a mental 
protest. But when the choice is between this and the 
use of some ponderous circumlocution, such as ‘ Citizen 
of the United States of America,’ we give up the strug- 
gle. It does not pay to keep it up. The game is not 
worth the candle. There is not the least probability that 
the government or people of the United States will take 
any steps to remove the difficulty, and until they do so, 
they will, as the great nation of the continent, continue 
to be known abroad as ‘the Americans, in spite of any- 
thing we can do to prevent their monopoly of a title 
which is as much ours as theirs.” 


A HOME ON PIKE’S PEAK, 


THE officer in charge of the Signal Service Station on 
the top of Pike’s Peak passes his days in a low, flat build- 
ing of stone, anchored and bolted to the bowlders. Dur- 
ing the Winter he has no connection whatever with the 
rest of the world. No human being can reach his station, 
and it is almost impossible for him to go down. Lee Meri- 
wether, who climbed the snow-covered mountain one July 
day, says that the officer's face wears that care-worn, de- 
pressed expression which comes from unbroken solitude. 
‘*You don’t often see snow in July ?” he said, after I had 
thawed out before a blazing fire. ‘‘Not often. You don’t 
yourself, do you?” ‘Yes; two or three times a week. 
Snow is my only water-supply. That boiler there ”— 
pointing to the stove—‘‘is full of melting snow. Even 
in the heat of Summer there is always enough snow at my 
door to furnish all the water needed.” ‘‘ Does not life be- 
come weary and desolate here, so far from the world ?” 
‘*So much so that I sometimes fear it will drive me crazy. 
My duties are light ; they require only an occasional in- 
spection of the instruments. The rest of the time I can 
only read. Too much reading becomes wearisome. Some- 
times I stand at the window with my telescope. The wind 
without is keen and cutting as a knife. I can see the 
houses of Colorado Springs, twenty miles away, the visit- 
ors sitting in their shirt-sleeves, sipping iced drinks to 
keep cool, and ladies walking about in white Summer 
robes. I lower the glass; the Summer scene is gone. 
Green trees, animal life, men and women fade away like 
creatures in a dream, and I am the only living thing in a 
world of eternal ice and snow and science.” 


Wuen General Lafayette came, in 1824, Simon Cameron 
went to Philadelphia in the suite of the Governor of the 
State to weleome him, and at the banquet which was 
given to the old hero of the Revolution, drank cham- 
pagne for the first time. ‘‘No one at the table,” Mr. 
Cameron used to say, ‘save the general and the host, 
knew what it was. All of us thought it was the best 
| cider we had-ever tasted, but every one wondered why 
they got so tipsy on it.” 


DirrereNnt AT THE Ciup.—Speaking of ministers’ sala- 
| ries, the Providence Telegram reealls a Lonmol of the late 
Henry Fairbrother. Meeting a minister in Pawtucket 
with whom he was well acquainted, one Quy, the divine 
told him he had received a call to another parish and 
should accept. ‘A call?” said Henry. ‘Yes, I have 
been laboring in- the vineyard of the Lord here in Paw- 
tucket for a number of years for a salary of $1,500 per 
| annum, and have received a yery flattering offer to go to 
| Brooklyn, with a salary of $3,000.” ‘And that is what 
| you mean by a call?” “Yes.” ‘Well, up at the club 
we should call that.a raise.” 
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HOGARTH’S HOUSE AND TOMB. 


Once, discoursing on the singular effects of music, Bos- 
well remarked to Johnson that it produced in his mind 
‘alternate sensations of pathetic dejection, so that I was 
ready to shed tears, and daring resolution, so that I was 
inclined to rush into the thickest of the (purely hypo- 
thetical) battle.” To this Johnson, who had little ear for 


, rectly, and ‘suggestions 


HypnortisM AND THE PHonoGRAPH.—Dr. Pinel, of Paris, 
has succeeded in hypnotizing several subjects by means 
of the phonograph. All the commands given through 
this channel were as readily obeyed as those uttered di- 
” of every possible sort were 
as effectually communicated through the medium of the 
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HOGARTH’S TOMB, CHISWICK CHURCH-YARD.— SEE PAGE 365. 


harmony, and less sympathy for gush, replied that if 
music made such a fool of him, he would never listen to 
it. Occasionally music-critics, who have to sit through 
performances of certain modern compositions, feel as Bos- 
well did—one moment plunged into misery, and the next 
seized with a frantic desire to punch the head of the com- 
poser who mistakes fugues for fancy and toil for talent. 


machine as if made viva voce. The conclusion deduced 
by Dr. Pinel from this fantastic but apparently quite 
successful experiment is, that the theory of a magnetic 
current passing from the operator to the subject is en- 
tirely baseless, and that the real cause of the phenomena 
of hypnotism is nervous derangement on the part of those 
subject to them. 


A FLYING DEVIL-FISH. 


‘(THE MONSTER SHOT UP AND OUT OF THE WATER IN 
FRONT AND TO THE LEFT OF OUR Bow.” 


A. FLYING DEVIL-FISH, 
By Henry C, KING, 

Tr was a bright afternoon in ante-bellum times, when, 
being bound for college after a vacation at home, I 
found myself on the broad bosom of Turtle River, some 
miles above Brunswick, Ga. It was a row of but a 
couple of hours from the plantation to this old town 
of colonial memories, and under the escort of two 
elder brothers, who were to see me safe on board of 
the steam-boat, I was proceeding in a six-oared boat 
manned by our negro oarsmen, under whose practiced, 
-easy strokes the yawl sped rapidly along against the 
‘rising tide, which the loitering Autumn breeze kissed 
so lightly as to raise not even a ripple of protest. Our 
track was midway down the wide estuary, with a line 
of mossy woods on the northern shore, and a prairic- 
like expanse of purple-green marsh on the south. Be- 
tween the two, as in an endless oblong frame, the 


smooth wators lay shimmering under the sun like a 
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great upturned mirror. From their clear depths the 
upper world was refleeted in its every hue and feature. 

The boat and its occupants, the tall marsh-grass hang- 
ing like an inverted fringe along: one shore, and on the 
other the forest pointing downward with interlaced 
branches of oak, pine and palmetto ; the lazy sea-gull ; 
the fish-hawk poising himself as if settling on an invisi- 
ble perch in mid-air, and beyond these, in the profounder 
deep, the blue vault flecked with snowy clouds—all were 
there below, a Neptunian realm —the duplicate of that 
above. To the south and south- eastward, clumps of 
ancient pines and oaks, growing here and there on the 
distant islands, trembled like mirages in the dazzling 
refracted light. 

It was a lovely scene —one of many such along this 
beautiful coast — peaceful as dream-land, its silence 
broken only by the thump and plash of the oars, or now 

. and then by the muffled cackle of the marsh-hen from 
her reedy covert. Under its influence I had fallen into 
a reverie, from which I was suddenly aroused by the ex- 
clamation : ‘‘ Did you see that ?” Something like a mile 
ahead, a large, glittering object had appeared above the 
water, and seeming to hover in the air some moments, 
vanished below the surface. It was too far away, and its 
appearance was too brief, for even a guess as to what it 
could be. It was a mystery; but before any speculations 
could be exchanged, the strange traveler rose again 
within half a mile, and in a straight line toward the 
boat. It vaulted into the air like the sturgeon of those 
waters, but rose much higher, and the movement seemed 
more like a flight than a leap, while it was evident that it 
was a marine animal of much greater size than those fre- 
quenting the bays and estuaries so far inland. However, 
we were not left long in suspense, for in an incredibly 
short space of time—it seemed but a few seconds—the 
monster shot up and out of the water in front and to 
the left of our bow, and, looking like a great bat, soared 
above our heads with a spasmodic, tremulous motién of 
its wing-like tentacles, and plunged into the deep again 
behind us, making a thunderous splash as it fell, and 
causing the boat to pitch*and roll as if among the 
breakers. 

There was no mistaking it now, and we recognized it 
as a very large devil-fish. Our oarsmen, having their 
backs turned, did not see it until this last jump while it 
was in the air nearly over their heads, and they ceased 
rowing as if petrified simultaneously, staring helplessly 
at the seething water where the devil-fish went down. 
Old Kase, whose experiences had been more inland than 
on open salt water, and on whose face unspeakable aston- 


ishment and terror were about equally depicted, was the | 


first of them to speak. 


‘‘ Look a-yonder !” he shouted, in a voice hysterical be- | 


tween fright and joy. ‘*Yonder he go. Bless de Lord, 
he leff us and gone up de river !” 

Our eyes had involuntarily followed the course bein, 
taken by the devil-fish, and there, half a mile beyond, it 
had made another leap, throwing up a column of water 
that sparkled in the sun as it fell back in showers, and 
leaving a circular wave that was visible to us as it ex- 
panded toward either shore. 

‘*Well,” observed Solomon, the steadie: ' 
perienced of the crew, ‘dat must sholy bo . % 
harricane at sea, or somp’n onaccountable.” 

*‘Didn’t you ever see a devil-fish in Turtle River be- 
before ?” was asked. 

‘*No, sir; never knowed o’ one nigh’n de big sounds ; 
and I hear ’bout ’em grabbin’ boats by de anchor-chain 
down on de Fluridy coast, and towin’’em out to sea swiff 


“en of a 


ond most ex- 
| are scattered everywhere throughout the country wher- 
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as lightnin’, but I never seed nary one here twell, now ; 
and what’s mo’, nobody never hear ‘bout dey flyin’ 
through de air like bats befo’.” 

And with this deliverance, a rather long speech for 


‘him, the grave and usually saturnine Solomon shook his 


head reflectively and prepared to pull the stroke-oar 
again, while Kase, and others of the crew, suggested the 
propriety of turning in to the marsh, representing that 
the devil-fish, although now out of sight up the river, 
might return at any moment, and having taken a look at 
us, had probably only left us temporarily, in the semi- 
sportive spirit with which a cat first dallies with a mouse 
which it has no idea of allowing to escape. But we saw 
no more of the monster. It had met and passed us with 
the speed of an express-train ; whether pursuing its prey 
to the shallow inlets above, or flying from some enemy 
more formidable than itself, or whether simply trying its 
own speed in wanton enjoyment of the marvelous powers 
of motion given it by nature, I do not pretend to say- 
Whatever may have moved it, the apprehension of its 
return quickened the strokes of the oarsmen, and with 
eyes staring up the river, where the object of their dread 
was last seen, they bent vigorously to their work, and the 
boat sprang forward with foam at her bow fill she touched 
the landing at Brunswick. 

The devil-fish— Cephaloptera campyrus as it is known i. 
natural history—is not uncommon along the coasts of the 
Southern Atlantic and Gulf States, and many doubtless 
will recall the graphic descriptions of Elliott’s adventnres, 
and recognize this as the game that afforded him such ex- 
citing sport. It belongs to the Ray family, and is really 
harmless, unless by some such accident as would have 
been the utter annihilation of our boat and all on board 
had the one herein described happened to fall upon us 
instead of some yards astern, or in the case of the actual 
occurrence on the Florida coast many years ago, when its 
powerful cartilaginous fins came im contact with the 
chain of a fishing-boat at anchor, and gave rise to that 
charming story ‘‘The Young Marooners.” It is a huge 
creature, of the most forbidding aspect, often weighing 
four or five tons, and having a length of seventeen or 
eighteen feet, with equally as great a width, with a huge 
truncated head, a cavernous mouth, and staring, wide- 
set eyes. The pectoral fins or tentacles, with broad car- 
tilages extending along the sides, give it the appearance 
of having wings when it is in motion, and the names 
‘“‘sea-bat” and ‘‘ vampire of the ocean ” are not inappro- 
priate. Indeed, in the absence of the ancient illustra- 
tions, our devil-fish would not be a bad substitute to 
represent either the winged gorgon or the sea-monster 
slain ia turn by the adventurous Perseus. 


THE BONE IN THE BLACK CAT. 
By Ernest INGERSOLL. 

Ox of the most interesting studies in american folk- 
lore which has lately appeared is Mr. William Newell’s 
paper (‘‘Jour. Am. Folk-lore,” No. 1) ou Voodoo Wor- 
ship. The field of his study is chiefly in the West Indies, 
but the negroes of Louisiana not only are open practicers 
of Voodooism, but its priests—or, as a rule, priestesses— 


ever the colored people form large communities. It is 
said that one is in high repute among the negroes of 
Cambridge Street, in Boston ; and every little while the 
report of something of the same kind in New York is seen 
in the newspapers. 

Voodooism, 23 Mr. Newell shows, is only a name for 
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‘* witchcraft,” borrowed from ‘the Swiss-French term 
vaudai ; and the belief in witches and in the power of 
their mediums is deeply ingrained into the mind of the 
average American darky, especially in the South, where 
some of them, abandoned to themselves in remote rural 
localities, have returned to a savagery hardly better than 
that from which their ancestors were ‘‘ rescued” by the 
slavers. 

This matter has been rather crowded upon my attention 
lately, and forcibly brings to my recollection an experi- 
ence I had with an old darky in Florida a few years 
ago, which showed how real and present to their minds 
is this form of suvernatural activity. 

One day I gci; on terms of pleasant acquaintance with 
a white-headed and wide-awake old darky, to whom, after 
awhile, I said, in a voice of great respect for his opin- 
ions, that I had heard some old women among the col- 
ored people could tell queer stories about witches. ‘‘ But 
I don’t suppose, uncle, you take any stock in such ?” 

“‘In witches ?” he exclaimed, earnestly. ‘Oh, yes, 
sah! I b’liebs in witches myself, sar, do’ I nebber seen 
none. But plenty folks I know has seed ’em.” 

“Yes ? What are these witches like ?” 

‘‘Well, dey say—dose pussons dat has seen ’em—J 
nebber did, as I tole ye—dat dey’s just like birds, ’an 
*s bout ’s big ’s robins. Dey only comes in de night, of 
cou’se ; and sometimes dey’s worse dan at oders. I’ve 
heern ’em, do’, ’n’ it’s "bout as good as a-seein’ of ’em.” 

‘*When was that ?” 

“Oh, mor’n onct I’se been a-layin’ ’longside a man at 
night when de witches ’d cotch him. ‘Pears like dey’d 
choke him, ’cause he’d groan ’n’ gurgle in ’s troat like he’s 
bein’ strangled.” 

‘‘Didn’t you think he was sick, and didn’t it frighten 
you ?” IT asked. 

‘No, no. I know’d dar wa’n’t nuffin de matter wif him 
’eept de witches a-ridin’ of him—a whole heap on ’em. 
H’it’s cur’us, but I didn’t seem scared a bit; ’an’ de 
whole time I’d hear a zu-zu-zu’n like a buzz-saw. Dat 
was de noise of de witches a-ridin’ of him.” 

You and I, under such circumstances, would have 
thought our bedfellow had a disturbed digestion, and 
have been vexed besides at the big beetle banging his 
stupid head against the wall and worrying us with the 
noise of his wings ; but had I been indiscreet enough to 
argue the case, my old darky would have told me he 
knew all those sounds perfectly well, and that these 
were quite different and could be nothing but weird in 
origin. Then he went on to recount how once his plow- 
horses became run down in spite of good feed and kind 
care; and that he would find them thrashing about in 
the stable at night, paying no attention to their fodder. 
These, he told me, were their struggles to dismount the 
witches, who would tire them out. In the morning he 
would find their hair roughened and their manes tangled. 
His master noticed it, and directed that a horseshoe, 
“toe up and heel-corks straight down — oderwise, no 
use at all,” be nailed over the door, when the distress- 
ing visitations ceased. . 

‘‘But what do you suppose these witches are ?” I asked. 

‘‘Well, sah, I do’n’ well know, but I t’ink, sah, dey’s 
de ole debble hisself—de ’riginal ole fust debble.” 

“But you said that there were several at work at one 
time ?” 

“‘Yes, sah, dat’s so. Dey comes in gangs. But I 
b’lieb de ole debble sorter cuts hisself up and gets into 
a heap o’ witches at onct. I heern white folks say dat 
b’it’s de ’riginal ole fust nigger, but I nebber done b’lieb 
dat. I tink h’it de debble he-self, sah.” 


This old fellow knew that colored people accused oth- 
ers of having ‘‘conjured” them by magical influences 
which eaused various afflictions, but he didn’t think that 
the witches, of their own accord, ever entered into men’s 
hearts and prompted them to do malignant deeds. 

This led to a mention of the literary witch’s companion, 
the black cat, which started my old darky off on a new 
tack. 

“De oder day I met a man down in de country who 
was mighty anxious to get a black cat—a black cat wid- 
out stran’ nor hyah of white into h’it. He off’d me five 
dollahs, but I didn’ know wheah to get one. I know'd 
what he wanted of h’it, do’, an’ five dollahs was too cheap 
anyhow.” 

“That’s a good deal to pay for a cat,” I remarked. 

‘*Not a black one, like he wanted,” was the sententious 
reply, as Uncle Abram pulled at his pipe. 

‘‘What did he want it for, anyhow ?” - 

“Boil *im.” 

‘Boil it !—what for ? 

‘Well, sah, I'll tell you. When I was a little chap, up 
in No’th’n Geo’gia, I’membah a big fellah tha’ who done 
some mighty queer tings dat way.” 

The pipe was transferred from the white teeth to the 
black fingers, and the old negro put on a most solemn 
visage as he leaned toward me and made sure I was really 
interested, and was not laughing at him. 

“One day dat Geo’gia niggah caught a jet-black cat. 
Den he went right off, ’nd het a tea-kittle of water twell 
it all a-boilin’, and den he done chucked dat po’ cat into 
de kittle and clapped on de covah—smack. He boiled 
im and boiled ’im twell he we’ all rags, and de flesh done 
fell offen all his bones. De whole cat was dar, you un’- 
stan’, only he was all to pieces. Well, nex’ he took de 
kittle offen de stove and po’s the flesheses an’ de bones all 
out on a big piece of cloth, and picked ’em all ovah on- 
twell he done foun’ a ’speshul ’tic’lar bone.” 

““Do you know what that bone was ?” 

‘*No, sah, I don’t. I nebber could fin’ out whedder l’it 
come from de head or de tail, or de legs, or wha’; but I 
don’ reckon it was a big bone. ’Nd when he foun’ it he 
smooved h’it up an’ shined h’it very nice, "nd den he hung 
h’it on hees right wrist by a string, like a woman weahs a 
bracelet.” 

“Did this bone keep the witches away from him ?” I 
asked. 

‘“*No—’pears like h’it made ’em holp ’im. When he 
wo’ dat bone, sah, he could walk into a store ’nd roll 
out a bar'l o’ flow’ or a bar'l o’ bacon, or go behin’ de 
countah and take de money outen de drawah, an’ de 
merchan’ couldn’t stop ‘im nohow. He could see ’im 
a-doin’ of h’it, but he, nor nobody else, couldn’ raise a 
fingah to stop ‘im from puttin’ what he wanted in’s 
wagon and eartin’ h’it off. Well, sah, dat niggah jus’ 
naturally got rich in less’n no time, ’nd finally h'it got so 
bad dat somebody jus’ laid fo’ him, and shot him when 
he wasn’ tinking about his piece o’ bone, ‘nd so got shet 
of *im.” 

So the talk went on. Rings in the ear, charms worn 
round the neck, the virtues of the rattles and oil of the 
rattlesnake, and many another superstitious article of 
plantation belief, were discoursed upon. But what he 
told me about the cat interested me most, and I have 
since had it confirmed by other old-time negroes. If he 
had said that the wearer of this mysterious bone was 
rendered invisible, the story would have matched well 
with many an old myth; but I ‘‘ disremember,” as he 
would have said, anything just like it elsewhere in my 
reading and inquiries regarding folk-iore. 
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ELECTRIC MOTORS. 


By Lawrence BL. FLeErcuer, PH.D. 


For very many years the utilization of the electric cur- 
rent as a motive power has been a most fascinating prob- 
lem to inventors. As soon as the discovery was made 
by Arago that a bar of iron becomes a temporary magnet 
when it is surrounded by a coil of wire through which an 
electric current is flowing, the idea of using this new 
force of electro-magnetism to drive machinery and propel 
vehicles possessed men’s minds. 

One of the first devices was the electro-magnetic engine 


HALL’S ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVE, 1850. 


of Bourbouze, consisting of two hollow coils of wire sur- 
rounding iron plungers which were connected with a 
walking- beam and fly-wheel. When the current flows 
the plungers are sucked into the coils. The circuit is 
then broken automatically, and the momentum of the; 
fly-whcel draws the plungers out of the coils, when the 
cireuit is closed again, and they return under the influ- 
ence of the current a3 before. 

Another early engine was Froment’s. This consisted 
of a wheel, bearing a number of iron bars, revolving close 
to fixed electro- magnets. The mechanism for making 
and breaking the circuit was such, that when a bar had 
been attracted as near as possible to a magnet the current 
was broken, and the momentum of the wheel carried the 
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bar away from the now inert magnet and toward the next 
one, when the curren! wa; again established and the same 
action was repeated. Thus all the bars were carried round 
from magnet to magnet, and the wheel was made to re- 
volye. 

A complete descripticn of all the electro - motors in- 
vented in the last fifty years would fill a volume. One of 


the most original was that of the American, Page, who 
employed a ring-shaped iron bar, or armature—a device 
which was afterward so successfully employed in the 
Gramme dynamo. 

As early as 1839 a boat was propelled by electricity on 
the River Neva, at St. Petersburg. The motor was con- 
structed by the celebrated Professor Jacobi, and the 
electricity was furnished by a number of Daniell’s cells 
in the boat. ; 

A number of experimental electric locomotives, carry- 
ing their own batteries, were exhibited in various parts of 
the world, and in 1851 Thomas Hall exhibited at Boston 
a small electric locomotive which took its current from a 
stationary battery through the rails and wheels. 

But not only were the early electric motors rather 
crude and inefficient, but there was so obvious an obsta- 
cle to their economical use at the time, that it seems 
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strange that so many inventors should have thrown away 
time and money in their construction. 

This obstacle was clearly pointed out by Professor 
Joseph Henry, the late honored head of the Smithsonian 
Institution in Washington, and consisted in the fact that 
the only known source of strong electric currents was the 
galvanic battery. 

The production of electricity meant, therefore, the 
consumption of zine, as the ‘‘electro-positive ” plate, or 
the plate which is oxidized and dissolved in all practical 
batteries, is formed of this metal. Now, as zine costs 
many times as much as coal, and as the quantity of work 
to be obtained from a pound of zinc is many times less 
than that theoretically obtainable from a pound of coal, 
it would seem to stand to reason that the combination of 
electric motor and battery, using zine for fuel, must be 
much more expensive in proportion to its power than the 
steam-engine, using coal for fuel. It is true that the 
electro-motor is more ‘ cfficient ” than the steam-engine ; 
that is, it involves less waste of energy ; but even with 
this advantage in the electro-motor’s favor, it was com- 
puted that a horse-power produced by the motor would 
cost about fifty times as much as a horse-power derived 
from a good steam-engine. 

These considerations would seem to set at rest the 
question of using electric motors to replace steam-en- 
gines in all cases until the discovery of a galvanic battery 
using some cheaper fucl than zinc. 

The true use of tle electric motor was discovered after 
the invention of the Gramme, Siemens and other modern 
forms of ‘‘dynamo,” or current-generator. Singularly 
enough, a nearly perfect clectric metor was discovered 
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about the same time, and almost by accident ; that is, it 
was found that the Gramme machine and similar dy- 
namos are reversible. The same machine which produccs 
an electric current when it is’ turned by mechanical 
power will revolve and furnish power to drive other 
machinery when an electric current from another source 
is passed through it. Hence, if two dynamos are con- 
nected by a wire, and the first is connected to a steam- 
engine, while the second is attached to a lathe or other 
machine, the lathe will rotate as if it had been connected 
to the engine by belts or cog -wheels. 

The two dynamos, acting as generator and motor re- 
spectively, form a kind of electrical gearing, or device for 
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transmitting the power of the engine to the lathe. Such 
transmission of power is the proper function of the elec- 
tric motor in the present state of science, and the power 
transmitted must be derived from the steam - engine or 
some other prime mover. 

The restriction of the electric motor to this field may 
degrade it in the eyes of the layman, who will, perhaps, 
wonder why these motors are attracting so much atten- 
tion just at present if they are to be regarded merely as 
belts or cog-wheels, with no life or energy of their own, 
and no powcr, like that of the steam-engine, to wrest 
from coal the latent energy of past ages of sunshine. 
The importance of the electrical system of transmitting 
power is due to the fact that it can be used where no 


other kind of gearing is admissible, as in the electric 
railway, and in supplying {power to a number of widel): 
separated workshops from one central station. <A sing! - 
wire, no thicker than o lead-pencil, may traverse milo 
cf streets, visit dozens of workshops, and distribute t:-- 
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power of hundreds of horses. The wire may be curved 
in any way, and turn any number of sharp corners. 0 
long as it is not actually broken it will fulfill its functiors 
and supply power simultaneously, if desired, to a sewing- 
machine and a trip-hammer. 

The advantages of having one’s power delivered in this 
way, instead of generating it where it is wanted, are many 
and great. In the first place, the ‘ plant” is less expen- 
sive. An electric motor not only costs less than a steam- 
engine, boiler and furnace of the same horse-power, but 
it is less likely to get out of order, and consequently 
costs less for repairs. Furthermore, it occupics less 
room, does not involve the same risk of fire, and docs 
not require the attendance of a skilled engineer, but can 
be managed by any intelligent workman. Another great 
advantage is, that it can be started and stopped instantly, 
and costs nothing except when in actual use—a great 
point when the work is irregular or occasional. In such 
® case, if steam-engines arc employed, steam must be 
“‘kept up ” all day, although the total work of the engine 
may not occupy three hours. 

All these advantages are naturally not to bo had with- 
out paying for them. The company furnishing tho cur- 
rent has an expensive plant to maintain, the charges on 
which must, of course, be paid by the customers. But 
the cost of a horse-power derived from the large engines 
used in the central stations is so much less than that of 
one furnished by a small engine, such as the shops would 
require, that the electrical companies can sell power at a 
moderate rate and yet pay their charges and derivo a 
profit. 

The electrical system may also be mado to take the 
place of belts and shafting within the workshop, even if 
the power is generated upon the premises by a steam-en- 
gine. Each machine may be driven by a separate clectrie 
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motor, the eurrent for all the motors being supplied by 
a single dynamo driven by the engine. In this way the 
noisy and eumbrous arrangement of belts and shafts is 
replaced by a number of small and silent wires, which 
occupy little space, and may be put entirely out of the 
way. It is estimated that the change to the electrical 
system would be productive of economy in many cases in 
which the use of the machines is irregular, for with the 
present system a great deal of power is wasted in driving 
the shafting, and this waste is as great when only a few 
machines are running as when all are at work. This loss 
is avoided by the electrical method, and what waste of 
power there is, due to electrical resistance, is nearly pro- 
portional to the number of machines actually in use. 

It was stated above that a dynamo, or current-gener- 
ator, forms a nearly perfect electric motor. In practice, 
however, it is found desirable to modify the apparatus in 
accordance with the particular use for which it is des- 
tined, and hence machines are built as dynamos or as 
motors, and are not generally used interchangeably. 

A great many different motors are to be found in the 
market, but most of them are very much alike in their 
essential features. For the purposes of this article, it will 
suffice -to consider the simplest form of the Gramme ma- 
chine, used’ as & motor. 

Such a machine consists of a ring of wrought iron, 
rotating between the poles of a magnet. The ring is 
wound with a number of coils of insulated wire, which 
are connected together so as to form a single continuous 
electric circuit. This is effected by connecting the end 
of one coil and the beginning of the next to one of a 
series of brass pieces, equal in number to the coils, and 
arranged in a circle about the axis of the machine. The 
brass: pieces are separated from each other by non-con- 
ducting matcrial, and the brass and the insulation to- 
gether form a smooth cylinder, called the commutator, 
which is pressed at two opposite points by brass springs. 
These. springs, technically called ‘‘ brushes,” are con- 
‘nected to wires leading off to the dynamo, or battery, by 
which the motor is to be driven. 

The magnet between whose poles the iron ring rotates 
is usually not a permanent stecl magnet, but an electro- 
magnet; that is, a wrought iron bar, of horseshoe or 
U shape, the legs of which are surrounded by coils of 
insulated wire. Such a bar becomes magnetic when a 
current of electricity is caused to pass through the coils, 
and in the electric motor either a portion of the current 
from the dynamo, or battery, is diverted from the brushes 
and sent through the magnet coils, or the whole current 
is made to pass through the magnet coils and the brushes 
and ring coils successively. Motors constructed on the 
first plan are called “‘ shunt wound,” those constructed on 
the second are called ‘series wound.” Sometimes two or 
more such horseshoe electro - magnets are used, all ter- 
minating in a single pair of soft iron pole-pieces, between 
which the ring revolves in a strong “magnetic field,” or 
a region of strong magnetic force. 

Tho action of the Gramme machine, used as a motor, 
mcy be illustrated by a simple experiment. If a wire 
bent into a cirele, or, better, a spiral of wire composed of 
many turns, is traversed by an electric current, it is found 


to be affected by a magnet in its vicinity. Ifthe coil of 


wire is sudpended -by a long string so that it can turn 
and move to and fro easily, and a straight bar magnet is 
brought near it, the suspended coil will go through some 
very curious motions. If one pole of the magnet is pre- 
sented to a certain face of the coil, the latter will be at- 
tracted, and will pass along the magnet like a ring on a 
curtain-polo until it reaches the centre. If moved from 


the centre in either direction and n.ecased, it will imme- 
diately return to the centre. 

But if the magnet-pole is presented to the other face of 
the coil, the latter will be repelled and will move away, 
turn around, and then come back and pass along the 
magnet to its centre, as before. If the coil is put on the 
magnet the wrong way by force and then released, it will 
at once fly off, turn around and come back. Attraction 
may be changed into repulsion by reversing the current 
in the coil, which amounts to the same thing as turning 
the coil around, and also by reversing the magnet and 
presenting the south pole to the coil instead of the north 
pole. 

A similar action between a magnet and a coil bearing a 
current is seen in Bourbouze’s engine, in which the coil 
is stationary, and the magnet if drawn into it by the 
power of the current. 

The application of the principle to the Gramme motor 
is perhaps not immediately apparent, though really very 
simple. The ring of soft iron between the poles of the 
powerful electro-magnet becomes magnetized by induc- 
tion ; it-is, in fact, equivalent to two bar magnets bent 
into semicircular shape and placed with their like poles 
together. Hence, the coils with which the ring is sur- 
rounded would, if they were not fastened to the ring, 
move to or from the centres of the semicircular magnets 
according to the direction of the currents in the coils. 

The current passes from one of the brushes to one of 
the brass strips of the commutator, and then divides, 
one-half passing through the coils on each half of the 
ring to the opposite commutator-strip and brush, where 
the two partial currents are reunited. It will easily be 
seen that when the motion of the ring and commutator 
transfers the point of contact of the brush from one com- 
mutator-strip to the next one, the coil included between 
those strips is transferred from one half of the ring to the 
other, and, therefore, the direction of the current in that 
coil is reversed. 

On page 372 is a diagram of the essential parts of the 
motor, showing, however, only four coils in place of the 
many used in actual machines. Consider a coil at A, and 
suppose that the current flowing through it is in sucha 
direction that the coil is driven toward B, the centre of 
the upper semicircular magnet. If the coil were per- 
fectly free and its current remained unchanged in direc- 
tion, it would come to rest at B, as in the experiment 
before described. But just at this point the current in 
that particular coil is reversed as the coil passes over to 
the left side of the r:=7. Hence the coil is driven off the 
magnet in the direction of the arrow, and turning around 
as it passes along the curve, it is drawn on to the lower 
semicircular magnet. 

The motion of the coil is similar to that of the freely 
suspended one, which, after leaving the straight magnetic 
bar, turned around and came back. The only difference 
is, that in the motor there are two curved magnets lying 
in the same general direction, and the coil, instead of re- 
turning to the magnet which it has left, passes on to the 
other. At C the current is again reversed, and hence the 
coil does not stop, but continues moving indefinitely in 
the same (rotary) direction. The same is true of any 
other coil, as all are alike, and the whole chain of coils, 
if free to do so, would rotate around the ring. 

This arrangement would be a possible motor, but one 
whose construction and action would present mechan- 
ical difficulties. In the actual motor the coils are solidly 
attached to the ring, and cannot travel along it. What 
happens with this changed construction is remarkable, 
for the coils rotate as before, and carry the ring along 
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with them. The reason is, that although the ring rotates, 
its magnetism remains stationary, so to speak. That is, 
no matter how fast the ring revolves, it always consists 
of two semicircular magnets with their north poles at 
NN and their south poles at SS, and these magnets re- 
main fixed, although the iron of which they are composed 
is continually changing. 

Not all motors use the Gramme ring. Some have a 
eylindrical rotating portion, or armature, wrapped length- 
wise with many turns of insulated wire. The details of 
construction, and the precautions taken to avoid injurious 
heating, etc., are so similar for motors and dynamos, that 
the description of the dynamo in the July number of 
Frank Lesiiz’s Porunar Montuty will apply almost with- 
out change to the motor. 

Now let us suppose that we have two Gramme ma- 
ehines, precisely alike in all respects, connected by a 
wire, in the course of which a galvanometer, or instru- 
ment designed to measure electric currents, is inserted. 
The first machine, or generator, may be supposed to be 
.driven at a constant speed by a steam-engine. 

If the second machine, or motor, is running “ light "— 
that is, unconnected with any machinery so that it does 
no work except in overcoming its own friction —it is 
found to revolye nearly as rapidly as the generator, and 
the galyanometer indicates a very feeble current. 

If the motor is then connected with shafting to which 
various machines may be attached so as to vary the load, 
er mechanical resistance offered to its motion, it is found 
that the speed of the motor decreases as the load is in- 
ereased, the speed of the generator being kept constant. 
At the same time the current through the machines and 
galvanometer increases. If the motor is so secured that 
3 cannot turn at all, the current attains its maximum 
strength, becoming equal to the current which the gener- 
ator would force through a simple coil of wire of the 
same electrical resistance as the motor, galvanometer 
and connections. 

In this case, of course, no work is done by the motor, 
as it is motionless, and very little work is done when the 
motor is running light and the current is a minimum. 
The greatest amount of work is performed when the 
motor is running about half as fast as the generator, un- 
der which conditions the current is about half as strong 
as the maximum current which flows when the motor is 
held at rest. 

The same thing may be stated more accurately in a 
way which includes the case in which the two machines 
are not identical in size and design. The motor itself 
may be regarded as a dynamo which sends, or tends to 
send, a current through the apparatus in a direction op- 
posed to that of the current from the generator proper. 
In technical language, the rotation of the motor devel- 
eps an electro-motive force opposed to that of the gen- 
erating-dynamo, and the galyanometer measures the 
current caused by the difference of these clectro-motive 
forces. 

The arrangement is similar to two galvanic cells of un- 
equal power, like a Daniell and a Bunsen, joined in such 
away that they act against each other. In the case of 
the galvanic cells, the electro-motive force of each is con- 
stant, and hence the current due to the difference of the 
electro-motive forces is also constant, but this constancy 
does not hold iti the case of the Gramme machines. The 
electro-motive force of the generating-dynamo is constant 
because its speed is constant, but the speed of the motor- 
machine, and, therefore, its clectro-motive force, decrease 
as the load is increased. This decrease of the opposing 
electro-motive force increases the current, which, conse- 
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quently, attains its greatest value when the motor is held 
at rest and its electro-motive force is nothing. 

Whatever kinds of machine are used as generator and 
motor, the maximum work of the motor for a given 
electro-motive force of the generator is obtained when 
the motor is turning at such a rate that its electro-motive 
force is half that of the generator. ‘ 

In attempting to explain the workings of electrical 
machinery, it is frequently advantageous to compare a 
current of electricity to a current of water. In this com- 
parison electro-motive force corresponds with the pres- 
sure or ‘‘head” of the current of water, and jusi as the 
energy of a water current, or the work it is capable of 
doing, is equal to the product of the head multiplied by 
the quantity of water flowing, so the energy of the elec- 
trical current from a dynamo is measured by the product 
of the strength of the current into the electro-motive 
force of the machine. 

The same expression holds for the electrical energy 
consumed or transformed into mechanical power by the 
motor. Hence, as the same current flows through both 
machines, exactly half the energy supplied by the dynamo 
is used in the motor when the latter is running so as to 
do the greatest amount of work. The other half is used 
up in overcoming the electrical resistance of tne machines 
and connecting-wire, which corresponds to the mechan- 
ical resistance offered by the sides of a pipe to the flow of 
Work so used in overcoming resist- 
ance, whether electrical or mechanical, is tranformed into 
heat, and wasted. 

Besides this waste, the friction in the machines con- 
sumes an additional portion of energy, so that in the case 
supposed, in which the work obtained from the motor is 
the greatest possible, it is still less than half the work 
supplied by the steam-engine which drives the dynamo. 
The electrical transmission of power entails, therefore, a 
loss of more than fifty per cent., or, in technical language, 
the ‘‘ efficiency ” of the arrangement is less than fifty per 
cent. 

But theory and experience both show that a much 
higher efficiency is possible. This is obtained by so regu- 
lating the load on the motor that it runs nearly as fast as 
the dynamo. The current is then small for moderate speeds 
of the machines, and the work transmitted is small also, 
but very little of it is wasted. 

In fact, from what was stated above, it is clear that the 
more nearly the electro- motive force of the motor ap- 
proaches that of the generator, the smaller will be the 
proportion of energy wasted. 

With a dynamo and motor of the best types, and run 
under favorable conditions, it is now possible to reclaim 
nine-tenths of the power applied, the loss of ten per cent. 
being about equally divided between the two machines. 
This result is not possible, of course, if the machines are 
connected by a wire of great length, and in practice the 
electrical engineer must be contented with much lower 
efficiencies. Still, the electrical ‘‘ gearing” is very eco- 
nomical if properly arranged, and it may be much cheaper 
to run a number of workshops from one central station 
by. its aid than to use separate engines, as the greater 
economy of fuel in the large engines used in the central 
station and other savings, before alluded to, may more 
than coyer the waste of power in transmission. 

When a number of motors are to be driven by one 
dynamo they may be connected in two different ways, in 
‘series ” and-in ‘“ parallel” or ‘‘ multiple are.” 

In the first arrangement the whole current of the dy- 
namo flows through each of the motors in secession. 
This is the way in which the large electric arc-lamps ave 
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connceted. The strength of the current needed to op- 


erate such a system is independent of the number of 
motors. In practice, therefore, the strength of the cur- 
rent is usually small, and the connecting-wire is of small 
dimensions and of a high resistance. To force a current 
through a long chain of motors so connected, a dynamo 
of great clectro-motive force is required, as not only the 
combined opposing electro-motive forces of all the motors, 
but the resistance of a great length of small wire, must be 
overcome, <All such arrangements of motors in series are, 
therefore, of the class known as ‘‘ high potential,” or high 
electro-motive force, and any part of the wire near the 
dynamo may, if touched, send a dangerous or even fatal 
current through the body of the experimenter. 

In the “parallel” mode of connecting motors, the 
eurrent is divided among the motors equally or according 
ta their needs. The greater the number of motors, the 
greater the total current must be, while the electro-motive 
force of the dynamo need be only sufficient to overcome 
the counter electro- motive force of a single motor and 
the resistance of the connections. ™ this system two 


“mains,” or metallic bars of large size, and, therefore, 
smmall resistance, run the whole length of the route to be 
supplied, and the motors are put in between these mains, 
forming cross connections from one to the other. The 
place of one main may be taken by the earth, which then 
forms the return circuit. 

The parallel system is generally used for railways, al- 
though the series system has been employed in one or 
two instances. The incandescent -light circuits afford 
illustrations of parallel connection, and are usually low 
potential, while parallel-motor circuits may be low or 
high, according to the type of motor used. 

In the equipment of an clectric railway the problem of 
conveying the current from the dynamo at the station 
to the motors on the moving cars has been solved in 
several ways. 

The simplest and most obvious method is to use the 
rails as conductors. The rails must be insulated from 
the ground, however, and it is difficult to keep the insu- 
lation perfect, as every shower forms a film of water, con- 
necting the rail with the earth, and other connections 
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ean be made in a variety of ways by accident or design. 
Hence this system has only been used on a few roads, 
yun as experiments or under special conditions, 

A modification of this plan, using an insulated third 
rail as conductor and completing the circuit through the 
ordinary rails and the ground, is found on a road in the 
suburbs of Baltimore, which works well even in very wet 
weather. This road was opened in 1885, and is probably 
the oldest clectric railway now running in this country. 
A similar system has been tried upon the Ninth Ave- 
nue Elevated Railway, in the City of New York. In 
this case the whole iron structure forms a part of the 
return circuit. 

But on surface railways in crowded cities no such sim- 
ple solution is possible. The conductor must be put out 
of harm’s way, either by being buried in a trench or con- 
duit beneath the pavement, or by being carried overhead 
on poles. 

An example of the conduit system is presented by the 
road in Fulton Street, in this city. The conduit is just 
outside the track, but under the body of the car. A 
double conductor is used, the earth forming no part of 
the circuit. The conductors are stout parallel rods of 
copper, insulated from the ground, and from each other, 
and are connected together through the motor by means 
ef an arrangement called a plow, which passes down into 
the slot of the conduit from the moving car. The plow 
consists of two flat strips of copper separated by insulat- 
ing material, each of which is connected with one pole of 
the motor on the car. These strips end in blades which 
press against the conductors in the conduit. The plow is 
so constructed, that if it meets with any obstruction, it 
will be thrown entirely out of the conduit, falling back 
into place when the obstacle is passed. 

With the overhead system a contrivance called a trolley 
is used. This is a little wheeled carriage which runs 
along the suspended wire, and takes off the current. In 
some systems the trolley runs on the wire and is sup- 
ported by it, being connected to the car by cords and by 
a wire which conveys the current to the motor. In other 


systems the trolleys are carried by long rods attached to | 


the cars, and are pressed against the under side of the 
eonductor by springs or weights. Some oyerhead sys- 
tems use a- single wire, the current from which, after 
it passes through the trolley and motor, is conveyed 
through the wheels of the car to the rails and the ground. 
Other systems use two parallel wires with no earth con- 
nection. The trolley touches both wires, but the oppo- 
site wheels are separated by insulating material, and a 
double conductor connects the trolley with the motor. 
The current then passes from one main conductor through 
one side of the trolley and the wire in connection with it, 
to the motor, and back through the second connecting- 
wire and the other side of the trolley, to the second main 
conductor. 

In a long railway the resistance of the conductor be- 
comes of importance, for it not only causes waste of 
power, but it subjects motors at different points of the 
line to different conditions. In technical terms, there is 
a steady fall of potential from one end of the line to the 
ether. Hence, less power is supplied to a motor which 
has reached the remote end of the line than to one which 
has just left the generating-station. 

To obviate this inconvenience, some companies ‘ feed ” 
the mains at a number of points along their course by 
running wires directly to these points from the dynamos 
at the station. The same result could be obtained prac- 


tically by mcreasing the size of the conductors until their | 


sesistance becomes inappreciable ; but the method of feed- 
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ers is found to be more convenient and cheaper, for over- 
head systems, at least. 

An electric railway may be operated without either 
overhead or underground conductors, by the use of what 
are called storage batteries. 

The storage or secondary battery, in its simplest form, 
consists of two metal plates coated with oxide of lead and 
immersed in dilute sulphuric acid. If the plates are re- 
spectively connected to the positive and negative poles 
of a dynamo or of an ordinary galvanic battery of suffi- 
cient electro-motive force, and disconnected after a greater 
or less interval, the storage battery is found to have ac- 
quired the properties of an ordinary galvanic battery, 
being able to furnish an amount of electricity which de- 
pends on the extent to which it has been charged. 

The term ‘‘ charging ” is commonly applied to the prep- 
aration of these batteries, but it is erroneous to suppose 
that they are charged like a Leyden-jar, or that the elec- 
tricity which they furnish exists in them as electricity. 
The current of the charging-dynamo is not simply stored 
up in the secondary battery, but is used up in effecting 
certain chemical changes by which the lead oxide on one 
plate is raised to higher oxidation, while that on the other 
is reduced to the condition of metallic lead. When the 
dynamo is disconnected and the poles of the charged bat- 
tery are put together, the reverse chemical change occurs, 
and the coatings of both plates gradually return to their 
original condition. This chemical action, like those oc- 
curring in other batteries, is attended with the produc- 
tion of a current of electricity. 

A storage battery, then, is simply a battery the active 
parts of which are formed in the cell itself by electro- 
chemical means. It is capable of absorbing an amount 
of electrical energy proportional to the quantity of lead 
oxide on its plates, and of subsequently giving out a 
somewhat smaller amount of electrical energy, the differ- 
ence depending on the excellence of the battery and the 
time which has elapsed since it was charged. Storage 
batteries have been greatly improved in recent years, and 
the best arc now fairly efficient instruments, returning a 
large percentage of the energy imparted to them. 

In the use of the electric railway, the storage battery is 
placed on the motor-car, or locomotive, which thus be- 
comes u self-propelling vehicle, which can travel wherever 
it finds rails to fit its wheels, Dynamos and engines are 
kept at the station where the batteries are charged. 
When a car returns to the station, the exhausted bat- 
teries may be taken out and replaced by others fully 


| charged, or they may be recharged without being re- 


moved from the car. 

A number of storage-battery cars are in use on the 
Fourth Avenue Railroad, in New York city. Each car is 
provided with one hundred and forty-four battery-cells, 
arranged in groups, which can be easily drawn out of the 
car and replaced. The driver, by turning a crank, can 
group the cells in any of four different ways, and obtain 
more or less power, as required. 

The motor of an electric car, like electric motors in 
general, is usually run at high speed, in order to get 
sufficient power without making the machine inconven- 
iently large. It must, therefore, be connected to the 
driving-axle by belts, by cog-wheels or by other reducing 
The motor commonly makes ten or twelve 
revolutions for each revolution of the axle. Each axle of 
the car may have an independent motor, and either or 
both motors may be used as found necessary. In most 
cases, however, the car has but one motor, driving a 
single axle in some systems, and both axles in others. 
Most electric railways have been designed to replace 
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horse-car lines, and the motor-car, with its compact 
machinery so concealed that it differs little in appearance 
from a horse-car, has, therefore, been developed in pref- 
erence to the clectric locomotive. Sometimes the motor- 
ear pulls or pushes an ordinary car along with it. On 
the elevated road in this city, howcver, powerful clectric 
locomotives are to be used. 

The electric railway has now passed the experimental 
stage, and proved itself perfectly satisfactory even under 
rather unfavorable conditions. The development of these 
railways during the last few years has been marvelously 
rapid in this country, clthongh little has yct been seen of 
them in the metropolis. 

The progress of electric locomotion in Europe seems 
now to be much slower than in the United States, although 
the system is older there than here. The first practical 
electric railway was built by Siemens in Berlin, in 1879, 
In the following year, an experimental road was con- 
structed in Paris. Some years ago, the storage-battery 
system was established in Brussels, and now a number of 
European cities have electric railways of some kind; but 
the aggregate mileage of all European roads is probably 
many times less than that of the American roads. 

Three years azo, only one or two roads were in regular 
operation in this country, and a number of short lines 
had been run experimentally for brief periods at fairs 
an. Summer resorts. 

A year ago there were thirty-four completed roads, 
with an aggregate length of 138 miles and 233 motor-cars ; 
forty-nine roads of similar extent were in process of con- 
struction, and a number of additional roads were incor- 
porated. Since that time development has been equally 
rapid, and there are now probably more than a hundred 
roads in actual operation in various parts of the country. 

One of the oldest and most extensive of American roads 
is that at Richmond, Va., using the Sprague system, with 
a single overhead wire and ‘‘ feeders,” the return circuit 
being composed of the rails and the earth. Other roads 
eonstructed by this company are at Wilmington, Hart- 
ford, Salem, Wilkesbarre, Harrisburg, and a number of 
other cities. 

Another of the most noteworthy roads is at Allegheny 
City, Pa. This is peculiar, in the fact that a conduit is 
used for part of the route, and overhead conductors for 
the remainder, the cars being provided with both plows 
and trolleys. This road is run by the Bentley Knight 
Company, whose system is also used on the Fulton 
Street road and the new suburban road in Westchester 
County. 

The Thomson-Houston Company's system and appa- 
ratus are used on several roads in and near Boston, three 
in Scranton, Pa., and a number of other roads scattered 
all over the country. Of these, the most remarkable in 
point of location are, one running between Omaha and 
Council Bluffs, over the bridge across the Mississippi ; 
and a road in Seattle, Washington Territory. 

The Daft Company’s systems are used, or in course of 
trial, upon the Baltimore road, already alluded to; the 
Ninth Avenue Elevated, in New York ; and roads at Pitts- 
burgh, Asbury Park, Meriden, Los Angeles, and several 
other places. The Fourth Avenue storage-cars, in New 
York, are operated by the Julien Company, and the same 
system has been used for years in Brussels, Belgium. 

The above brief list includes by no means all the Amer- 
ican roads and companies, and it should be noted that 
the roads set down as operated by one company do not 
in all cases use exactly the same system, but overhead or 
uaderground conductors are employed, as may be most 
eonvenient. It may be observed in this connection that 


the progress of electric locomotion, rapid though it has 
been, has been much impeded by conflicting claims as to 
the right to use various devices. 

I shall not attempt a discussion of the relative merits 
of the systems used by different companies, Even in re- 
gard to the method of bringing the current to the motor, 
it would be difficult to lay down a uniform rule. Much 
depends on local conditions. The conduit system is far 
more expensive to construct than the overhead ; but the 
conduit, when finished, is more durable than the over- 
head wire and its supports, and is, furthermore, entirely 
out of the way. The war recently waged against the 
electric light and telegraph poles in New York shows the 
impossibility of constructing an overhead system in this 
city in the present state of public opinion. Where there 
are no such objections to ‘the presence of acrial wires, 
however, the overhead system commends itself, by reason 
of the comparative cheapness and rapidity with which it 
can be introduced. It is especially suited for suburban 
roads. There is one grave objection to the use of any 
overhead system employing high potentials—the danger 
to life from contact with broken wires. Such systems 
should be restricted to potentials of a few hundred volts. 
From the stand-point of the citizen, perhaps the storage- 
car is the best of all, as it neither disturbs the pavement 
or darkens the air with poles and wires. It is doubtful 
whether this system can be operated as cheaply as the 
others, but it is claimed to be much cheaper than horse- 
traction. 

Electric roads have been subjected to severe tests by the 
Winters of our Northern cities, and they have stood the 
tests surprisingly well, in some cases pushing their cars 
through ice and snow which entirely prevented the run- 
ning of horse-cars. Several of the roads, notably those at 
Allegheny City and Richmond, are full of sharp curves 
and of heavy grades, so that it would be very difficult 
to operate them with horses, but the electric cars ran 
smoothly over them. One reason of their success is a 
property of electric motors which has been already men- 
tioned. When progress becomes more difficult, owing to 
grades, curves, or the presence of snow, the first effect is 
a slight reduction in the speed of the car and of the 
motor. The counter electro-motive force of the motor 
being thus diminished, the current forced through it by 
the dynamo is increased. This causes an immense in- 
crease in power, and so the car is forced over the obstacle 
at slightly reduced speed. The same principle applies 
to the starting of the cars, which is so destructive of 
horseflesh in the ordinary street-railway. 

The lessening of animal suffering, indeed, is a strong 
argument in favor of the replacement of horse-cars by 
electric cars. A still more important reason for the 
change is, that the general health of cities would prob- 
ably be improved by the removal of the thousands of 
horses and the ill-kept stables now in use. When this 
change is made, and when the sulphur and cinder exhal- 
ing monsters on the elevated roads are replaced by almost 
noiseless and absolutely clean electric locomotives, New 
Yorkers will wonder that they could ever endure the 
present abominations. For underground roads such as 
we shall probably have in a few years, no other than an 
electrical system should be permitted. 

Automatic electric roads for carrying light freight, called 
*‘telpher” roads, have been constructed in England. 
Such roads can be very easily and cheaply built, if the 
vehicles to be used are small and the speed required not 
high. Ido not know of the existence of any such roads 
in this country, but one has been suggested of a most 
startling character. The ordinary motor is to be dispensed 
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with, and the entire car, which will be a hollow magnet, 
is to be drawn along the road through a series of wire 
coils as the plungers are sucked into the coils in Bour- 
bouze’s engine. In this way it is claimed that a speed of 
two hundred miles an hour can be attained. 

In conclusion, I may mention two other applications of 
the electric motor to locomotion—the electric launch and 
the electric road-wagon. A number of the former have 
been constructed, and they are very convenient little ves- 
sels. Of the latter, the most conspicuous examples are an 
electric dog-cart, recently built for the Shah of Persia in 
London, and an electric omnibus, which has made several 
successful trips in the same city. All these vehicles, of 
course, use storage batteries. 
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““Twicr a year—usually in the Spring and Autumn ”— 
writes John G. Whittier, in one of his charming prose 
sketches, lately republished, ‘‘we were honored with a 
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nobody, trusted nobody. When invited to sit down at 
our dinner-table, he invariably took the precaution to 
place his basket of valuables between his legs for safe- 
keeping. ‘Never mind thy basket, Jonathan,’ said my 
father ; ‘we sha’n’t steal thy verses.’ ‘I'm not sure of 
that,’ returned the suspicious guest. ‘It is written, 
“Trust ye not in any brother.”’” 
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THERE have been three hundred patents granted for the 
slot-machines and two hundred are pending. 

The cannon-plow is a presumably convenient implo- 
ment for subsoiling and warfare on the frontier, for as the 
plow-beam is hollow and loaded, it can easily be wheeled 
and fired, killing the Indians or the horses—whichever 
happen to be in the way; but the same inspired genius 
has patented the pistol pocket-book ; when the innocent 
and unsuspecting burglar asks you for your pocket-book, 
you carelessly take it out and empty its contents into his 


eall from Jonathan Plummer, maker of verses, peddler ! abdomen. There is a claim in the Patent Office for a 
and poet, patent on the 
physician 25 Lord’s Pray- 
and parson— er, the speci- 
a Yankee fication be- 
troubadour ing that the 
—first and repetition of 
last minstrel the same, 
of the Valley “rapid and 
of the Merri- in a loud 
mac, encir- tone’’ of 
eled, to my voice, will 
wondering cure stam- 
young “eyes, mering. 

with the very Among odd 
nimbus of inventions 
immortality. are ‘chick- 
He _ brought en-hopples,” 
with him which walk 
pins, needles, the chicken 
tape and right out of 
cotton thread the garden 
for my moth- when it tries 
er; jack- ae to scratch ; 
knives, raz- ELECTRIC RAILWAY AT BERLIN. the “bee- 
ors and soap moth exclud- 


foz my father; and verses of his own composing, coarsely 
printed and illustrated with rude wood-cuts, for the de- 
lectation of the younger branches of the family. No 
love-sick youth could drown himself, no deserted maiden 
bewail the moon, no rogue mount the gallows, without 
fitting memorial in Plummer’s verses. Earthquakes, fires, 
fevers and suipwrecks he regarded as personal favors 
from Providence, furnishing the raw material of song 
and ballad. Welcome to us in our country seclusion as 
Aulbolycus to the Clown in ‘ Winter’s Tale,’ we listened 
with infinite satisfaction to his readings of his own yerses, 


or to his ready improvisation upon some domestic inci- | 


dent or topic suggested by his auditors. When once 
fairly over tho difiiculties at the outset of a new subject, 
his rhymes flowed freely, ‘as if he had caten ballads, and 
all men’s ears grew to his tunes.’ His productions an- 
swered, as rcarly as I can remember, to Shakespeare’s 
description of a proper ballad —‘ doleful matter merrily 
set down, or 2 very pleasant theme sung lamentably.’ He 
was scrupulozsly conscientious, devout, inclined to theo- 
logical disquisitions, and withal mighty in Scriptrre. He 
was thoroughly independent ; flattered nobody, cared for 


er,” which automatically shuts up all the bee-hives when 
the hens go to roost ; the ‘‘ tape-worm fish-hook,” which 
speaks for itself ; the ‘‘ educational balloon,” a toy balloon 
with a map of the world outlined on its surface; ‘‘side- 
ill annihilators ”— stilts to fit on the down-hill legs of 
a horse when he is plowing along a side hill; and the 
‘‘hen-surpriser,” a device that drops the new-laid egg 
through the bottom of the nest, with the intent to beguile 
and wheedle the hen into at once laying another. 

One of the latest patents is an automatic bath-tub, 
which starts the hot and cold water at a given moment in 
the morning to which it has been set, maintains exactly 
the right temperature of it by graduating the flow of the 


| water, rings a bell when all is ready, and two minutes 
| later suddenl;; drops the sleeper’s pillow about a foot and 


turns him out. ; 
The ‘illuminated cat”? was devised by a genius. She is 
built of pasteboard and made luminous with phosphorus, 
and she sits in the corner the livelong night, and fills the 
souls of rats and mice with terror. 
There is a tremendous activity in the toy division of the 
Patent Oftice, especially in automatic toys that can walk 
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and talk. ‘There are whistling tops, dog; that jump and 
bark, cackling hens, kicking mules, fighting roosters, 
‘very exciting,” the patentee casually remarks ; running 
cars and locomotives, a scissors-grinder, a horse that walks 
naturally along the ground, and a baby that creeps on all 
fours with wonderful vraisemblance. 


LITERARY MEMORANDA. 


Mr. H. H. Jonnston’s “ History of a Slave ” (D. Appleton & Co.) | 
is not only a thrillingly interesting story, but a work of practical 
value and ‘imeliness, bearing as it does upon one of the “ burning 
questions” of our nineteenth-century civilization—the slave-trade 
in the Dark Continent. Cardinal Lavigerie estimates that the ap- 
palling number of two millions of lives aro sacrificed every year in | 
Africa through the trafile. This is confirmed by other author- 
ities, such as Captain Cameron, the traveler and explorer, who re- 
cently wrote: “ Every minute a fresh vietim is seized by the slew - 
stealers. Not an hour passes without more than fifty being Filled 
or torn from their homes; and during this month of which I write, 
forty-five thousand more victims are being added to the number 
of those who appeal to us for aid and protection from some of 
the foulest criminals that ever disgraced the earth.” Mr, John- 
ston gives a vividly realistic sketch of life in the Western Soudan. 
The medium employed is what may be called fiction, the narrative 
being put into the mouth of a negro slave called Abu-l-Guwah. It 
is based, however, upon the author's personal experiences and ob- 
servations in the interior of Africa, and is enriched by nearly fifty 
of his own drawings — most of which, we believe, appeared origi- 


nally in a series of supplements to the London Graphic. The book | 


will be eagerly sought by all who are interested in the present in- 
ternational crusade against the African slave-trade, 


THE CARISBROOKE LIBRARY (George Routledge & Sons), edited 
by Professor Henry Morley, of the University College, London, suc- 
ceeds the Universal Library, from the same publishing-house, and 
continues the good work of its predecessor—that of presenting 
carefully edited and cheap editions of the classics of English liter- 
ature—with some changes of method and improvements of form. 
The first two books of the new series—Swift’s “ Tale of a Tub” and 
other works, and John Gower’s “ Confessio Amantis ”— are hand- 
some, well-printed library volumes, of about 450 pages each. The 
full introductions and copious notes add materially to the read- 
er’s understanding and enjoyment of the books. In the case of 
Gower, the friend and fellow-poet of Chaucer, Professor Morley 
has made an old moral classic practically accessible for the first 
time to the general reader ; while the line-for-line accentuation 
makes it pleasurable reading, even to one without previous train- 
ing in Old English. The volumes of the Carisbrooke set are issued 
bi-monthly. 


Few cookery-books offer any attraction to the general reader, 
and most disquisitions upon diet are a positive bore. An excep- 
tion to these generalizations, however, must be made in favor of 
“ Dinnerology ” (Belford, Clarke & Co.). It details in a highly di- 
verting and instructive fashion the gastronomic adventures of a 
happy pair who started in, after ten years’ housekeeping, upon a 
triumphant system of culinary reform. Some idea of the scope of 
their work may be obtained from the following “ title ” suggested 
by Patty in the text: “How to Furnish a Dainty Table without 
Going to Extravagant Extremes, which Frequently Bring on All 
Sorts of Awfully Annoying Attacks of Dyspepsia and are Far Too 
Expensive for the Generality of Housewives, who Find it Almost 
More than They Can Do to Keep Themselves and their Children 
Dressed in Anything Near the Prevailing Fashion.” 


THE New REvIew is the title of the handsome and “ solid ” En- 
glish periodical just started under the auspices of Messrs. Long- 
mans, Green & Co, The first two numbers, those for the months 
of July and August, show a high literary standard, and a distinct 


aim at the discussion of topics uppermost in contemporary politics, 


science, literature and social philosophy. The first number con- 
tained the interesting two-sided discussion of General Boulanger 


| MonTHLY, has been secured for this magazine. 


and the politicai situation in France. That for July, articles on 
“The Shah of Persia,” * The Higher Problem in Africa,” “The 
Eight-hours Movement,” “ The Eiffel Tower,” “ Matthew Arnold,” 
ete., by such eminent authors as Charles Bradlaugh, M.P., Lord 
Coleridge, M. Eiffel, and others. 


“ S1ans or PRoMIsE” (Fords, Howard & Hulbert) is a collection 
of eighteen sermons preached in Plymouth Pulpit, Brooklyn, dur- 
ing the past two yoars, by the Rey, Lyman Abbott, The initial one, | 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


“A Great Leader,” is an elaborate eulogy upon the memory of 
the late Henry Ward Beecher; the second, “ Death the Inter 
preter,” is also in the nature of a personal tribute to the great 
preacher. No analysis of the clear, earnest and scholarly pulpit 
utterances of Dr. Abbott is needed here; and this volume, contain- 
ing a selection of his most notable sermons, printed from steno- 
graphic reports as they were delivered—not written—will form a 
valuable contribution to religious literature, 


ik. SHERMAN F. DENTON, artist to the United States Fish Com- 
mission, has published, under the title of “ A Collector’s Rambles ” 


| (Lee & Shepard) an account of the travels of himself and brother 


in Australia, New Zealand and New Guinea. The book, which is 
written in a pleasant colloquial style, is full of anecdote and infor- 
mation, always from the naturalist’s point of view, and the author’s 
illustrations help it out materially. 


Tue latest serinl story from the popular pen of Etta W. Pierce, 
familiar already to the readers of Frank LEgsuiz’s POPULAR 
The first install- 
ment will appear in the next (October) number, and its powerful 
dramatic quality cannot fail to enchain at once all readers of the 
author’s previous romances, as well as the new elientéle for whom 
that experience is yet in store. 


TuE new Century Dictionary, which {s to be the standard illus- 
trated encyclopedic lexicon of the English language, has begun to 
appear in sections, after years of laborious preparation. There 
will be twenty-four of these sections, published by subscription, at 
intervals of one month; and the complete work will make six 
quarto volumes. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


From a review of the results of the artificial propagation of 
shad by the United a = ent eres oe cancus eee ck 
ing facts appear regarding the poss ty of increasing the supp 
of sea-fishes, which at first was Goubeed., The decline in the cate! 
of shad during the last decade was most alarming to the fisher- 
men, and the extermination of that fish from the bays and rivers 
of the Atlantic coast seemed imminent. The catch is made in the 
Spring, when the adult fishes aro on their way up the streams te 
deposit their spawn. The fishermen asserted that the decline was 
caused by the pounds and weirs which were planted in great num- 
bers at the mouths of the streams, and laws wero in most 
States prohibiting these contrivances; but there is little evidence 
to show that this alone would have checked the threatened exter- 
mination. In 1880 the United States Fish Commission begun sys- 
tematically and Mi pom gan seale the work of collecting the cogs 
from the bodies of the s! which wero captured for market in the 
nets of the Potomac fishermen. Theso eggs were artificially fer- 
tilized and hatched; the young fishes were kept for a few days in 
captivity in Y sey jars; they wero then set at liberty in fresh-water 
streams, and the waste of eggs was thus prevented. This work has 
been prosecuted steadily for nine years, and the catch of the past 
Bpring was almost twice as largo as that of 1880. The money value 
of the excess of the catch of 1888 over that of 1880 was $700,000 
There can be no doubt that, had not this work been done by the 
Fish Commission, the shad fisheries would now bo nearly value- 
less. Tho mature shad which run the gantlet of all the pounds 
and traps in the lower waters, and finally reach the mouths of the 
rivers, are excluded by dams and other obstructions from all the 
streams that are of most value as feeding-grounds for the young; 
and the area which is now evailable for spawning is restricted to 
the lower waters of the rivers, which are so assiduously swept by 
drift-nets and seines, that each fish is surely captured soon aft®r 
its arrival, and before it has had an opportunity to depos‘: its 
egzs. The number of eggs naturally deposited is now v-ty small 
indeed, for, while the take upon the spawning-grounds has mcreased 
from 1,600,000 in 1880 to 2,600,000 in 1888, the take in salt water has 
increased from 2,500,000 to 5,000,009, and the shores of our ba; 
are now so thorouzhly lined with both nets and pounds, that the 
number of shad which reach tho spawning-grounds at all is pro- 
portionately much less than it was cight or ten years ago; and 
more shad are now taken ijn salt water, each year, where spawning 
is impossible, than were taken altogether in 1880. The fact that, in 
spite of all this, the value of the fishcries has increased more than 
eighty-five Re cent., seems to prove that the shad is now entirely 
an artificial product, like the crops of grain harvested on our 
farms. 

A PREHISTORIC canoe was unearthed not long ago in digging a 
eanal through Barton, near Manchester, England, and it ap 
to be an extremely interesting relic. It was brought to Tht by 
the sterm-shovel, and was imbedded in the sand about twenty-five 
fect below the surface. With some difficulty the canoe was re- 
moved to a shed in the vicinity of the engineer's office and exam- 
ined. It was found to consist of a portion of an oak-tree roughly 
hewn and fashioned. In length this relic of a long past age is 13 
fect 8 inches from end to end, with a width of 2 feet 6 inches. 
Notwithstanding the lapse of centuries the marks of the ax are 
distinctly visible in the interior of the canoe, the width of the blade 
of the implement used—whether of flint or iron—being apparently 
about three inches. Unfortunately the vessel sustained some dam- 
age in the ruthless grip of the ‘nayvy,” the bottom having been j 
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cut through at the bow-end, while a portion of ono side is broken 
in. But for this mishap the canoe would have been recovered 
peas ionly intact. The bow is shaped so as to leave a projecting 

lock, through which a hole is driven, evidently for the purpose of 
fastening it by means of a rope. At this point the in of the 
wood indicates that the ancient workmen had cut through the 
heart of the tree, and that a portion had broken away. Another 
piece of wood appears to have been fitted into its place and fast- 
ened with two stout wooden pins. The piece itself is gone, but it 
is easy to the finger into the holes left by the pins. At the op- 
posite end the canoe has been strengthened by the fixing to it of 
a species of gunwale, consisting of the naturally bent arm of a tree, 
also held in position with pegs or pins of wood. “It is impossible 
to fix the precise period of the canoe,” says the Manchester Guard- 
ian, “ but the circumstance that it bears no trace of a nail or any 
iron-work may perhaps aid the formation of an opinion upon this 
point. The wood, particularly of the bottom, is for the most part 
quite sound. A portion of one side, however, which has apparently 
been at some period more exposed than the rest, has commenced 
to crack, and to prevent the spread of this process of decay, now 
that the relic has n brought into contact with the air, measures 
will at once be taken. The canoe rested in a bed of sand and 
leaves, among which hazel-nuts were found. In the immediate 
vicinity several large trees have been discovered, leading to the 
eonelusion that the of the canal is being cut through what was 
onee a forest.” The ultimate disposition of this interesting link 
with the remote past has not been decided upon; but it- is hoped 
that it will be added to the archzeologic treasures in the museum 
at Owens College, Manchester. 


Tue American Architect contains a description of a canal which 
has just been constructed in Belgium, in which, instead of locks, 
the boats are hoisted by elevators from one level to another. The 
canal extends trom the coal region in the interior of Belgium to 
Brussels, crossing several other eanals at the same grade, so that 
Belgian coal can be brought directly by boats to Paris, as well as 
to all the principal towns in Belgium and Holland. As the line 
passes over a rather hilly country, various ascents and descents 
must be made, and to save the long delays incidental to passing 
locks, the change of grade is made by means of hydraulic eleva- 

_ tors. The boats, which measure about seventy tons, are towed at 
the low level into an immense tank, with gates, which is submerged 
in the eanal. The gates are then closed, and the tank, which rests 
on the pistons of a huge hydraulic elevator, is raised to the upper 
level, when connection is made with the next section of the canal 
by means of doubl tes, and the boat proceeds on its wey. The 
lift of the Elevator No. 1, at Houdeng-G: es, is about fifty feet, 
and its hydraulic apparatus is calculated to raise a weight of 
1,000.48 meter tons, or considerably more than the same number 
of our tons. This power is obtained by means of steam-pumps, 
which foree water from the canal into pressure-tanks. The ope 
ratus is double, so that two boats can be handled at once, anc “he 
ascent and de» ent, including all the operations of opening aud 
shutting the «tes and receiving and discharging the boats, oc- 
cupy fifteen miautes. The cost of the apparatus, exclusive of earth- 
work and masonry, patents, engineering and purchase of land, was 
about $175,000. 

THE extreme sensitiveness of the human skin to changes and 
diversities of temperature is often as close to accuracy, and of as 
much practical value, where educated by trade-training, as a me- 
chanical device. In dyeing, for example, many colors depend for 
the precision of their tints, when applied to certain fabrics, ge 
the exact degreo of warmth of the bath into which the cloth is 
plunged. The test of his prepared liquid is made y the dyer 
plunging his hand into the mixture. He can tell to a nicety when 
the right heat has been obtained, remembering what it ought to 
be, just as Handel (so it is said) could recall the niceties of musical 
tone within an eighth of a note. And as the dyer’s or painter’s 
eye has been trained to distinguish between variations of color so 
subtle as to be imperceptible to ordinary persons, 6o the former's 
hand, comparing two liquids, will bring them to an almost exact 
evenness of temperature. The great English physicist Sir William 
Thompson is authority for the statement that even an untrained 
hand may detect an unlikeness of warmth in two bodies of water, 
where the variation does not exceed a quarter of a degree. 


Ax interesting book published in London by Allen & Co., and 
bearing the title, ‘The Region of the Eternal Fire,” treats of the 
petroleum region of the Caspian about Baku. Up to 1872 the ex- 
traction of the oil was a monopoly, but at that date the restriction 
was removed, and Baku and vicinity is now the most prolifle oil- 
producing area in the world. The borings are all situated on a 
tract of land less than a thousand acres in area, and none of them 
reaches the depth of 1,000 feet. The yield ef petroleum is enor- 
mous, the statement being made that tho daily yield of a single 
Baku well is known to have exceeded the total daily adept of the 
25,000 wells estimated to be in operation in this country. The sup- 

ly has thus far shown no sign of exhaustion. The wells are su 
ect to ‘spouting ” and overflows, which at times cause the loss of 
millions of gallons from want of storage accommodations. When 
the Droojba Fountain spouted not long since, the crude article en- 
tirely lost value. The author of the book, Mr. Charles Marvin, 
thinks that the Baku petroleum is destined to play an important 
part in the fleld of Central Asian politics. 


ENTERTAINING COLUMN. 


Wuen the Bishop of Edinburgh was in this country he visited 
Bishop Williams of Connecticut at Middletown. Habited in the 
English Episcopal costume of knee-breeches and black-silk stock- 


ings, he alighted from the train and was at once eccosted by Bishop 
Williams, although the two men had never met each other before. 
“Tell me,” asked Bishop Williams, after the first greetings, “ how 
did you know me ?” “Oh, by your face,” replied his Lordship of 
Edinburgh. I have one of your photographs, you know. But tell 
me in return how you knew me.” “ Oh, by your legs,” replied Dr. 
Williams, glaneing, with an amused smile, at the well-turned caives 
of his guest. 


A nEw “Guide to Paris,” a very useful book, warns trave)crs 
that in Paris a ticket is “ bee-yay.” ‘ Essweemahn ” looks like a 
Choetaw word, but is Freneh for towel. 
“Combien pour ce ptee gilay ?” means “ How much for this litile 
veskit ?” “ Weetrs ” are not in season, but it will interest many te 
learn that “ weetrs ” are oysters. A refreshment-room is disguised 
as “buffay.” Soda-water is not “o de sode,” as one might expec:, 
but “siphohn.” If you ask for the “ gair” when you meun the sta- 
tion, you will please the editor of the Guide, but you may puzzle 
the French. If you want iced water, exclaim, “Du lo glahssay.” 


“Gilay ” is a waisteo.t. 


AN esteemed contemporary prints the following advertisemext, 
apropos of the sale of the house formerly oceupied by Edgar Alar 
Poe, at Fordham, N. Y.: “ Wanted, by an author about to become 
famous, a small house, rent free for life, in consideration of the 
large price which may afterward be obtained for said homestead. 


Mrs. Tonay (after passing a newly painted house) —“ Good 
gescious | And I have been brushing elose up to it all the way. 
© please look, Mrs. are and see if I’ve got any paint on me.* 
bes Sharpe —“‘ I don’t th nk there’s any upon your clothing, Mrs. 
‘onay.” 
Gus —“Is Charlie very homely ?” Harry—“ Homely ? Wh~, 
ho has had his picture printed in this newspaper.” Gee —“Th: 
dickens he has! He must be hideous.” 


Brie —“ George, dear, when we reach town let us try to avoi'l 
leaving the impression that we are newly married.” ‘All right, 
Maud; you can lug this valise.” 


You can’t bring up a child in the right way unless you happe. 
to be traveling that way yourself. 


First Dupre —“ I have tewible news; Charles is dead.” 
Dude —‘‘ Howible! How did he die?” 
fell on him.” 


He —“ Miss Travis, do you look favorably upon my suit 7” She— 
“Certainly; it fits you beautifully.” 


r tae scissors-grinder is the only man who invariably finds things 
ull. 


Second 
First Dude —“ His cane 
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AMERICAN Corx. By the Author of “ Aristoeracy.” 213 pp. T5«, 
D. Appleton & Co., New York. 
By Elizabeth Van Loon. 349 pp. Paper, 


A Heart Twice Won. 
25ec. T. B. Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia, 
NATURAL Hisrory. : 
Days Out or Doors. By Charles C. Abbott. 328 pp. $1.50. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York. 
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INcIDENTS OF A COLLECTOR’s RAMBLES IN AUSTRALIA, NEw ZEA- 
LAND AND Ngw GuINEA. By Sherman F. Denton, 272 pp. 
Illustrated. Lee & Shepard, Boston, 


POETRY, 


A CAVERN For A Hermirace. By Clarence A. Buskirk, 93 pp. 
John B, Alden, New York. 


RELIGION, 


Sians oF Promise. SERMONS PREACHED IN PLyMouUTH PoLrir, 
Brookiyn, 1887-9. By Lyman Abbott. 301 pp. $1.50. 
Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York. 

LicuT oN THE PatH. By M.C. 68 pp. Paper, 30c. Theosoph- 
ical Book Company, Boston. 


History. 


BunrGoyne’s INVASION OF 1777; WiTH AN OUTLINE SKETCH OF THE 
AMERICAN INVASION OF CANADA, 1775-6. 4 Samuel Adams, 


Drake. ‘‘ Decisive Events in American History.” 146 pp. 
With Portrait and ape. 50c. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
Charles T. Dillingham, New York, 
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THE GARDEN’S STorRY; On, PLEASURES AND TRIALS OF AN AMATEUR 
GARDENER. By George H. Ellwanger. 345 pp. Illustrated. 
$1.25. D. Appleton & Co., New York, 


DigeT AND COOKERY. 
DinNEROLOGY: OuR EXPERIMENTS IN Diet. FRoM CRANKERY TO 


CoMMON SENSE. By Pan. 205 pp. Paper, 50c. Belford, 
Clarke & Co., New York. 
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HORSE-RACING IN COLONIAL NEW YORK. 


By Joun AUSTIN STEVENS. 
Tux history of horse-racing in New York dates from the ; again in high fashion in England. Intermitted during 


visit of Richard Nicolls, Governor of the Province, to | the stern period of Cromwell’s rule, it was revived by 
Hempstead Heath, on Long Island, in 1665. Racing was | Charles II., who greatly improved the breed of English 


el 
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horses by an importation of Barbs and Turks, chiefly 
mares selected by his own agents, to which was given 
the name of ‘‘ Royal Mares,” as they are still known in 
the stud-books. James I. had long before set the exam- 
ple of this cross by bringing over at a great cost an Arab 
stallion ; but this animal did not win the favor of such a 
prince of the turf as the Duke of Newcastle, whose au- 
thority was then supreme. 
England at Newmarket and in Hyde Park, near London, 
probably the last before the great Revolution. After the 
Restoration Charles I. was constant at the race-track, and 
his horses were always entered in his own royal name. 
Place, Cromwell’s Master of the Horse, imported a stallion 
known, from his owner, as Place’s White Turk. There 
was still another famous horse of this breed known as 
the Duke of Buckingham’s Helmsley Turk, so called 
from a market town in the North Riding, Yorkshire, the 
home of horsemen ; and Lord Fairfax, the Parliamentary 
general, gave his name to a Morocco Barb. Darley’s Ara- 
bian, so called from a Yorkshire merchant who purchased 
him in the Levant, and the famous Godolphin Arabian, 
brought over by the illustrious prime minister and gen- 
tleman jockey, were of later importation. 


Governor Nicolls came honestly by his love for a horse. | 


Twenty years before he came to America to administer 


the Duke of York’s Province, he had commanded a troop 
mouths, one of which being hurl’d from his steed, as 


of horse in the civil wars, when Prince Rupert’s dashing 
cayaliers were the delight of the Stuarts and the admira- 
tion of Europe. Before Nicoll’s rule of the Province the 
chief stock was the Flemish breed, stout and hardy. 
This preference of the Hollanders for the Flanders stock 
lasted long. There is an amusing testimony to this in the 
letter of Sir William Johnson to Admiral Sir Peter War- 
ren, inclosing a note of introduction to the Patroon of Al- 
bany. Sir William cautions his uncle not to laugh at Mr. 
Van Rensselaer’s clumsy horses, as his honor was touchy 
on that point. ‘‘The Dutch have always been an amphibi- 
ous race, and find themselves more at home in the bot- 
tom of a flat-boat than on the back of a horse.” 
Governor Nicolls expressly states his discontent with 
the Dutch or Flemish breed, which he held to be better 
adapted to ‘slow labor than fleetness or display.” He 
accordingly established a race-course on Long Island, 
and ordered that a plate should be run for every year. 
He found a course, an ideal course, ready to his hand, 
in the Great Plains, later known as the Salisbury Plains, 
and in our day as Hempstead Plains, after the patent 
within which the larger part of the land lay. The Plains 
of Hempstead form a tract about sixteen miles in length 
and four in breadth, covered with fine grass like that on 
the English downs, where could be found ‘neither stick 
nor stone to hinder the horses’ heels or endanger them in 
their races.” Here horses and cattle were put out to 
common pasture, branded as they are to day on the West- 
ern ranches. To this, the first race-course in the New 
York Province, the name of Newmarket was given, after 
the celebrated English track. For more than a century, 
first annually, and later, when Spring and Fall meets 
were established, the high officials of New York, the 
Governor, with his suite and council, the gentry of the 
city and the sturdy farmers of Long Island, assembled 
here. It is known of modern days as the Union Course, 
and lies in the western limits of the town of Jamaica. 
Here it was that in May, 1823, Eclipse, Northern bred, 
carried off a $40,000 purse and the honors of the day 
from Southern Henry. On this day it is said that $200,000 
changed hands. No such contest, to the excitement of 
which sectional pride brought an intense stimulus, has 
ever been witnessed on the American turf. And on this 


In 1640 there were races in | 
| down the home-stretch, or the wild shouts of victory as 


track also, in 1842, the beautiful mare Fashion, New Jer- 
sey bred, showed her heels to the till then invincible 
Boston, from a Virginia stable, in the best four-mile race 
up to that date run in America. 

These glories are of the past. No longer may we see 
the gay colors of the dashing jockeys, watch the proud 
steps of the waiting animals, eager for the fray ; no lon- 
ger hear the inspiring shouts as the excited rivals dash 


the winner passes beneath the ribbon. In their place the 
busy hum of an enterprising town—of the residents of 
a thousand homes in Garden City, one of the best devised 
and best ordered of our thriving communities. 

Governor Lovelace, who succeeded Nicolls in the rule 
of the Province, continued his policy in regard to racing, 
and in 1669 ordered the justices of Hempstead to receive 
“subscriptions from all that were disposed to ran for 
a crown of silver, or the value thereof in good wheat, for 
the improving and encouraging a good breed of horses.” 
So much for the Long Island Course. 

There is a quaint account of a private race which 
Woolley, who visited New York in 1679, witnessed. He 
was more interested in the virtues of the Indian weed 
than in the speed of the horses. ‘I once saw a pretty 
instance relating to the power of Tobacco in two Duteh- 
men riding a race with short campaigne Pipes in their 


soon as he gathered himself up again whip’d to his Pipe 
and fell a-sucking and drawing, regarding neither Horse 
nor Fall, as if the prize consisted in getting that heat 
which came from his beloved smoke.” That there was a 
prize depending on the race, and that the race was in 
heats, appears from this passage ; and the stolid philoso- 
phy of the unhorsed rider is in accord with accepted no- 
tions of the sturdy Hollanders. But that he should ride, 
and riding race, is so foreign to those notions, that a 
doubt may be permitted. 

The first notice of a race on Manhattan Island for a 
subscription plate is found in Bradford’s New York Ga- 
zete (our first newspaper), September 27th, 1736. The 
year previous there had been a running over the York 
Course, then just laid out at the Quarter House, near 
Charleston, §. C., for a purse of £100. At least gentlemer 
were invited to enter their horses for a race this year. 
The New York advertisement sets the date of the race at 
Wednesday, October 13th, 1736, and stated ‘that the plate 
was of £20 value, and free to any horse, mare or gelding 
carrying ten stone (saddle and bridle included).” The 
horses intended to be run for this plate were ordered te 
be entered the day before the race with Francis Child, on 
Fresh Water Hill (corner of present Pearl and Roosevelt 
Streets), paying a half-pistole each, or at the post on the 
day of running, paying a pistole; and the next day being 
the 14th, was to be run for on the same course by al] 
or any of the horses that started for the £20 plate (the 
winning horse excepted), the entrance money on‘the con- 
ditions above; proper judges to be named to determine 
any disputes that may arise. All persons on horseback or 
in chaises coming onto the field (the subscribers and run- 
ning horses only excepted) are to pay sixpence each te 
the owners of the ground.” 

There is little doubt that the course was in the Churck 
Farm. A purse was advertised to be run for here ir 
1747. The ground was then held by one Adam Van Der- 
berg, who the took the entrance money in the aforenamed 
pistoles. This was the Spanish pistole, a gold coin of 
the value of a quarter-doubloon, or four dollars of pres- 
ent value, the doubloon being of sixteen dollars value 
The Trinity Church Farm covered the ground on whick 
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King’s (Columbia) College stood until near the middle of 
this century, and extended above Murray Street north- 
ward and eastward nearly to the line of Broadway. The 
New York Course was not more than a stone’s-throw to 
the north-west from where the Astor House now stands. 
On this course, in October, 1750, five horses ran for a 
New York subscription plate, and that entered by Mr. 
Lewis Morris, Jr., won the prize. This Mr. Morris, eldest 
son of the gentleman known in colonial history as Colonel 
Morris, was later the signer of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Mr. Morris’s horse is not named. It was not 
the custom at this period to name horses which had not 
taken a-purse. This race was only open to those which 
had never before won a plate on Manhattan Island. Rac- 
ing was in high favor in this year 1750. 

On the last Friday in May, we learn from Purker’s New 
York Gazette Revived in the Weekly Post-bag, that “a great 
horse-race was run on Hempstead Plains for a consider- 
able wager, which engaged the attention of so many of 
this City that upward of seventy Chairs and Chaises were 
carried over the ferry from hence the day before, besides 
a far greater Number of Horses, and it was thought that 
the Number of Horses on the Plains at the Race far ex- 
ceeded a Thousand.” The Long Island Ferry at this 
period was from the Fly Market Slip, foot of present 
Maiden Lane, to the landing at ‘‘ Brookland.” At this 
time Brooklyn was a hamlet on the main road which led 
to Jamaica, the only business being near the ferry, where 
the cattle-pens were and the drovers and farmers congre- 
gated. The nextyear the New York Subscription Plate was 
advertised to be run for on October 11th, on the Church 
Farm, where Adam Van Derberg is still found in posses- 
sion and taking the entrance money. The terms are 
stated as follows: ‘‘To be run, for any Horse, Mare or 
Gelding bred in America that never won a plate before 
on this island, carrying eight stone weight, saddle and 
bridle included, the best in three heats, two miles in 
each heat.” Entrance money, two dollars each horse the 
day before the race, and at the post the day of running 
paying four dollars, and to be run for the day after by 
any of the horses except the winner of the plate and those 
distanced. 

In May, 1752, the lovers of the turf are invited to 
race on Hempstead Plains for a purse of silver of £20 
value, for any American bred horse carrying nine stone. 
John Combs, at Jamaica, received the entrance money. 
This year we find Cornelius Van Den Berg advertising 
good pasture for cattle and horses at the King’s Farm— 
another name for the Church Farm—while Mr. Dobbins 
had his stables for gentlemen’s horses at the Sign of the 
Dolphin, facing the Common, now the City-hall Park, 
near by. This section of the city was out of town at 
this period, and for a long time subsequently. There 
is a curious advertisement of the opening of the famous 
tavern which was continuously known as the Province 
Arms, the City Arms, the New York Arms, the York 
Arms, after the Revolution as the State Arms, and later 
as the City Hotel, which stood on the site of the present 
Boreel Building. These various names were not displayed 
on the building. They were simply designations of the 
sign which hung from the building, and represented the 
arms of the Province and State, arms of which the beaver 
and flour-barrel were the supporters. This building be- 
longed to the De Lancey estate, and was for many years 
the town residence of James De Lancey, the Lieutenant- 
governor of the colony. 

We print this notice of occupation by one of the famous 
old Bonifaces of New York in full: ‘‘ Edward Millett, who 
lately kept the Horse and Cart Inn, in this city, is re- 


mov’d into the house of the Honorable James De Lancey, 
Esqr., Lieutenant - governor, at the Sign of the Province 
Arms, in the Broadway, near Oswego Market. This 
house is not only the best accommodated with stables 
and all things necessary for the entertainment of dwell- 
ers, but is the best situated of any house in that busi- 
ness in this city, being nearest the center; and in a 
direct line with the Eastern Road, and very handy for 
the North River, Staten Island and Long Island Ferries ; 
where all gentlemen travelers may depend on due attend- 
ance for themselves and horses by said Edward Millett.” 
The Oswego Market, vulgarly called the ‘Old Swago” 
Market, later on, Bean Market, and later, the Broadway 
Market, stood on the corner of Broadway and Maiden 
Lane, until torn down as a nuisance a few years before 
the Revolution (1771). The North River Ferry ran from 
the foot of Leary (later, Cortlandt) Street to Paulus Hook, 
now Jersey City ; the Staten Island Ferry from the White- 
hall Slip; the Long Island Ferry from the Fly Market, 
as has been stated. The ‘‘Road to Albany” was indi- 
cated by a sign-board on the west side of Broadway 
at the corner of Vesey Street, while a similar sign-board 
on the corner opposite pointed the traveler to the ‘‘ Road 
to Boston” through Chatham Street. This advertisement 
of Millett was published April 15th, 1754. 

The city must have begun its upward movement about 
this period, for in 1767, when Ratzer made his surveys, 
Barclay, Robinson (later, Park Place), Murray and Warren 
Streets were laid down, and Chambers and Reade, though 
these are not named. Already, in 1753, the New York 
Subscription Plate was run for at Greenwich. John 
Leary, a famous jockey of the day, received the entrance 
money in New York. Richmond had been the residence 
of Admiral Sir Peter Warren, the naval hero of Louis- 
burg, who died the year previous. His executor was 
Oliver De Lancey, who was himself, like the rest of his 
family, a lover of sports. Later, the elegant mansion 
was, for a time, occupied by Robert Moncton, who was 
Governor of New York from 1761 to 1762, and on close 
terms of intimacy with the nabobs of the New York Prov- 
ince. On his leaving, he confided his affairs to Mr. John 
Watts, from whose correspondence with the late Govy- 
ernor we extract a curious picture of the relations be- 
tween nobleman and jockey at the middle of the last 
century. 

John Leary, whose nationality may be guessed from 
his name, and who was evidently as good a judge of 
human nature as of horse-flesh, had, it appears, bought a 
horse of the Governor, which he omitted to pay for. The 
horse had been in his stables, and he offered £50 and the 
back keeping of the horse, which he held at £20 more. 
This was in November, 1763. The Governor, it seems, 
accepted the price, but Watts writes, in despairing tone, 
in March of the next year : ‘‘ Leary has got the horse, but 
when he will pay for him God knows. You must come 
over and take it out in his way ”’— probably in oats and 
hay. Leary won a bowl with Smoaken, the Governor's 
horse, but laughed at Mr. Watts when he, as he says, 
“asked for it gravely.” Watts owns that he would com- 
pound to resign the cup if he would but pay for the 
horse, and adds that he believes ‘it will be long enough, 
first, if the Governor does not come over and take it out 
in Leary’s way, which everybody desires when they would 
club for the bowl.” Leary was proof against blandish- 
ments, and evidently did not believe that the gentlemen 
would bring him to task by process of law. Watts, in 
despair, confessed in November that he did not know 
how to ‘deal with Leary.” In June, 1765, he writes : 
‘Leary does not come down from Smoaken. “He wishes 
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you luck most cordially.” And in 1768 the old debt had 
not been discharged, and Watts was ready for extreme 
measures. ‘‘John Leary, too, owes for the horse, pre- 
suming on your lenity, which is not fair. Give the word, 
and justice shall go on in both cases.” There were other 
delinquents. 

The racing spirit was not confined to New York. The 
Newmarket Course was established by subscription, in 
1754, on Charleston Neck, South Carolina, under the pro- 
prietorship of Mr. Thomas Nightingale, a Yorkshire gen- 
tleman, and races were run upon it in 1760. Nor were 
the staid Pennsylvanians averse to the exciting sport. 
Watson tells us that in 1760 race-horses were kept at Mrs. 
Nicholls’s stables, at the rear of her tavern, on the corner 
of High Street. The first public advertisement of a race 
was in 1761, when the Centre Race-ground was designated 
as the track, and the grounds themselves at the same 
time were familiarly designated as the Governor’s Woods. 

There was a third course on New York Island at Har- 


lem, which was already known as ‘The Old Course” in | 


1774, in April of which year the Brothers of the Bridle 
were cordially invited to contend for two £59 purses. 
Later, the Harlem Course was at the western foot of 
Mount Morris, between the lines of One Hundred and 


Twenty-fifth Street on the north and Seventh Avenue on 
the west. 

Besides these established courses, there were occasional 
trials of speed open to all comers, under certain condi- 
tions of weight and age, at Brookland, Newark, Paulus 
Hook, Elizebethtown and Perth Amboy—sometimes, at 
the time of the annual fairs ; at others, at the invitation 
of enterprising tavern-keepers, who looked for profit 
from the large crowds which were inevitably attracted. 
And there was no end to scrub and pace racing in all 
parts of the Middle and Southern Colonies, and par- 
ticularly on the good and shaded roads of Manhattan 
Island. 

As a natural consequence of this spirit, greater attention 
was already paid to the breed, and after the middle of 
the century the colonies began to vie with each other in 
the importation of fine stock for breeding purposes. The 
two great racing families of New York Province were 
those of Morris, of Morrisania, Westchester, and the De 
Lanceys, of Westchester and New York. They had each 
high connections in England, and there was hardly a 
member of either that had not visited England at some 
period. These were the great racing families, but there 
were representatives of many others on the turf. Colonel 
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Anthony Rutgers, of New York, and Michael Kearny, an 
Irishman by birth, who came to America early in the 
eighteenth century, and marrying a daughter of Lewis 
Morris, the first Governor of New Jersey (of the Mor- 
risania Manor), founded the family which the gallant Phil 
rendered illustrious at the gates of Mexico, and later 
from Gaines’s Mill to Chantilly, where he fell, ‘‘ bravest of 
the brave,” in ambuscade. Dr. Hamilton, of New Jersey, 
owned some of the best racing stock ; nor was Maryland 
behind. The stables of Mr. Dulaney were on a large 
scale. 

As the colonies were drawn together politically in their 
common resistance to the oppressive acts of the British 
Parliament, their social ties were closer. After the Stamp 
Act Congress of 1765, which drew the representative men 
of the continent to New York, meets were constant where 
Northern and Southern horses were matched against one 
another. The years 1767, 1768 and 1769 were memorable 
in the history of the turf. These were the years when 
Lewis Morris’s American Childers and his famous mare 
Strumpet won reputation for the Westchester stables. In 
the races run at Perth Amboy in March, 1768, the entry 
was free to any horse, mare or gelding not more than 
half-blood, Strumpet only excepted. In October, 1769, 
James De Lancey’s no less famous bay horse Lath, im- 
ported by him from England the year before, brought 
home from Philadelphia the £100 purse, won with ease in 
two heats, and beating Northumberland, the famous Irish 
horse imported by Dr. Tidmarsh, Mr. McGill’s bay horse 
Nonpareil, and Governor Sharpe’s gray mare Britannia. 
This race was run on the Centre Course. Nonpareil was 
American born, from an imported sire and dam. He had 
beaten the celebrated Selim, which belonged to Samuel 
Galloway, of Maryland, in the Spring. He was the grand- 
son of the Godolphin Arabian, and was the fastest horse 
of his day, notwithstanding his discomfiture. This year 
the Newmarket races on the Long Island Course were 
omitted, the races at Annapolis preventing the Southern 
horses from coming North. 

In May, 1773, Captain De Lancey’s bay mare Sultana 
carried off the Whip Purse of £80, run for at Philadel- 
phia, beating Colonel Lloyd’s bay horse Slow and Easy, 
and Mr. Patterson’s Gimerack ; and the next day his mare 
Stamarken, daughter of Wildair, took off the City Purse 
of £50 from horses of the same stables; and again, the 
next year, the Jockey Club Plate of £100 was won by 
Auctioneer, who belonged to John De Lancey, a cousin 
of the dashing captain. In October, 1773, a subscription 
was made up between the sportsmen of Virginia, Mary- 
land and New York, when the Southern gentlemen pro- 
posed to bring on their horses to the May meeting on the 
Newmarket Course. Governor Eaten of Maryland en- 
gaged to enter Young Bosphorus, Balraham and Why 
Not; Mr. Fauntleroy, to attend with Miss Sprightly and 
Yorick ; Mr. George Bayler, with his colt by Fearnaught, 
which had just beaten Colonel Lloyd’s Young Traveler, 
and Wirligig, of the blood of Firetail, who was sold in 1773 
for £10,000 to the celebrated Charles James Fox and 
two of his brother peers. Against this formidable array 
James De Lancey promised his bay horse Bashaw, his 
colt Matchem, and Mr. Cornel, his Steady. This meeting 
does not seem to have come off. 

Difficulties occasionally arose from the different values 
of the currencies of the colonies. Of this, an instance is 
preserved by tradition, that on a certain occasion, after a 
meeting on the Maryland Course, Dulaney made a match 
with De Lancey for a race for a half-bushel of Spanish 
dollars, which Dulaney won. In 1773 the Marylanders 
refused to stake their money against the Virginia cur- 
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rency, at the Leedstown Course, on the Potomac, the 
Virginia paper having been ‘‘ counterfeited in a manner 
unparalleled.” 

The most celebrated of the races of the last century, 
and one which most stirred the continent, was that be- 
tween True Briton and Selim, in 1765, when the feeling 
of hostility to England was at its height. True Briton 
was English born, while Selim was an American horse. 
The track was the Philadelphia Course; the stakes, 
£1,000, an unusual sum. Waters, who owned True Briton, 
had challenged the continent to a trial of speed. The 
hot - headed, eccentric Leary answered Waters with an 
offer to run the unborn foals of their respective animals. 
Leary had become possessed of the celebrated imported 
stallion Old England. Nothing seems to have come of 
this strange offer. Waters’s challenge was taken up by 
Galloway, whose matchless Selim took the honors and 
the purse. True Briton won the first heat by half a neck, 
but hurt in a boggy part of the,track in the second, was 
drawn. The odds at the start had been three to one on 
Briton. There was still another True Briton, the favorite 
horse of James De Lancey, who commanded a Royal reg- 
iment in the Revolutionary struggle, and was the leader 
of the Cowboys who ravaged Westchester. Brought up 
in the county, Colonel De Lancey knew every highway 
and by-way, and took as many chances as ever a Scottish 
borderer on a foray. He was a constant visitor at his 
brother’s house, the old homestead at West Farms. Here, 
on one occasion, he left his horse tied to the gate. He 
soon repented of his carelessness. The Skinners, as the 
patriot farmers were called, had long had an eye on the 
noble animal. De Lancey heard the hoofs, and followed 
in hot and long pursuit. The Skinners hurried into Con- 
necticut, and True Briton’s speed was this time not to his 
master’s account. There is an amply confirmed tradition 
that Colonel De Lancey would jump True Briton back and 
forth over a five-barred gate. 

In 1768 the hitherto ‘terrific Selim,” as he is called, 
came to grief in a race with Dr. Hamilton’s Figure, a 
scion of the Duke of Devonshire’s Arabian. The purse 
was £100, and the race was run on the course of Up- 
per Marlborough, near Newburg-on-the-Hudson. There 
was another international match in April, 1768, over the 
Charleston Course in South Carolina, between Mr. Lynch’s 
American born Noble, esteemed the Flying Childers of 
the South, and Sentinel, a descendant of Place’s White 
Turk, and bred in the stud of the Duke of Ancaster. 
There were two four-mile heats, in which the English 
horse narrowly won. 

Colonial racing was vrought to an end by the Conti- 
nental Congress of 1774, when the delegates agreed, for 
themselves, and on behalf on their constituents, to en- 
courage frugality, economy and industry, and to “ dis- 
countenance and discourage every species of extrava- 
gance and dissipation, especially all horse-racing, and all 
kinds of gaming, cock-fighting, exhibitions of shows, 
plays, and other expensive diversions and entertain- 
ments.” In response to this serious call, the Jockey 
Club of Annapolis immediately gave up their November 
races, although the last of their subscription meets. An- 
other case shows the temper of the people. An attempt 
was made to enforce a bet for a trial over the Rye Course, 
which the loser refused to pay. A jury was demanded, 
but the men declined to sit, preferring jail to disregard 
to the resolutions agreed to by Congress. 

In the Autumn of 1775 James De Lancey sold out his 
stud, or what remained of it, from the house of John 
Fowler, who kept the tavern on the Bowery Lane, near 
the Tea Water Pump. Among these was Cu* one of 
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the best racers and stallions in Great Britain ; his mare 
from the dam of Bashaw, Pilgrim; another was Fair 
Rachel, also English, a scion of the Godolphin Arabian 
and the dam of Matchem and Sultana. 

All the American importations, whether for Northern 
er Southern stables, were of the very best stock, the 
strains of the Godolphin Arabian and Bold Galloway 
being preferred for their staying qualities. De Lancey’s 
Wildair, Lath and Hero were sires of a long line of 
speedy horses, and so were Roper Dawson’s Telemachus, 
Williams’s Eclipse and Kearny’s Ferdinand, no less 
valued as racers and stallions. The price for a season 
to cover seems to have ranged from two to five guineas. 
De Lancey’s Lath was perhaps the favorite among breed- 
ers. He gave no warranty, but is said rarely to have 
missed a foal. 

Many of these famous horses and their scions no doubt 
went down in the Revolutionary struggle, but one need 
enly to consult the American Stud-book to learn the in- 
fluence these carefully selected animals have had upon 
the racing-stock of this country. 


PALMISTRY. 
I.— ITS THEORY. 

Ir appears that amongst other of the pomps and van- 
ities of the world which have surrounded the fantastic 
personage of General Boulanger, he has not been exempt 
from the oldest and most curious form of the art of divi- 
nation, that of having his fortune told by his hand. The 
Figaro, some time since, presented its readers with a life- 
size representation of the general’s hand, containing all 
the marks, signatures and lines which could be found en- 
graved on that most sensitive and expressive organ. M. 
Bué, a man renowned in magnetism, the occult sciences 
and chiromancy, had inspected the hand, and had de- 
livered judgment on it with all the magisterial infallibil- 
ity and subtle mixture of adroitness and flattery which 
are usually characteristic of professors of the art of pal- 
mistry. 

And what did the brave general’s hand reveal? The 
third finger being proportionately larger than the others, 
and indeed being very nearly as long as the middle finger, 
proves that the presiding influence is that of the Sun, the 
line of the Sun coming to the base of the finger being 
very clearly marked without many opposing and obstruct- 
ive crosses. But the Sun, the star of day and light, is not 
allowed to have it allits own way. There is considerable 
influence of Saturn found in a clearly inscribed Saturnian 
line, and reinforced in a second and shorter line of Sat- 
urn. Now Saturn is above all the star of fate and des- 
tiny, and Boulanger is thereby proved not to belong to 
himself, but to be the chosen instrument of a future 
which preordains his life and exempts him from the 
mundane task of trying to work out his fortune in his 
own way. Naturally enough, there is found to be some- 
thing in the potency of Mars, the god of war. Different 
from other men, Boulanger has a line which comes from 
the plain of Mars and ends in a star just under the Sun. 
This in the language of the learned is called the Golden 
Shekel, or the Crowning of Mars, and is the true talisman 
of success and fortune. Nor even is this all. Born under 
the zodiacal sign of the Bull, he is exempt from all dan- 
gers which come upon the hapless race of mortals through 
diseases of the throat and lungs—a fact which M. Floquet 
ought to have known, and which might have made him 
direct his weapon somewhat lower on the body of his 
antagonist. And now what has the future in store for the 


Parisian hero? The year 1890, when the general will be 
fifty-four years of age, is under the influence of Mars, and 
will consequently be a period of strifes and dangers. The 
year 1891, under the influence of the Moon, will bring 
with it defections and treacheries of friends ; while 1893, 
under the power of the Sun, will be the last year of strug- 
gles and conflicts. Then in 1894 Boulanger comes under 
Saturn and reaches the zenith of his career, remaining un- 
disturbed master of his position till 1899, when he will be 
sixty-three years old. What will happen then ? Ah, there 
the curtain drops and the prophets remain silent. 

Evidently Boulanger’s hand has been read by a Bou- 
langist, and possibly even an ordinary person if he be- 
lieved in the general could have said all that M. Bué has 
said, without calling spirits from the vasty deep. A more 
impartial critic might draw a somewhat different picture. 
Guiding ourselves by the rules of the chiromantic art, we 
should begin by pointing out that one of the significant 
features of the hand reproduced by the Figaro is the size 
of the little finger. Now, the little finger is the chosen 
home of Mercury, and Mercury was known in antiquity 
as the god invoked by those who were not averse to cbi- 
canery. Far be it from us to drawa moral; it is our 
business not to declaim but to expound. We notice, in 
the second place, that the first finger is relatively small. 
But the index finger is the sign of Jupiter, and Jupiter is 
the god of masterful spirits. Let not, then, Boulanger 
claim any share in the gifts of Zeus. This indication is 
confirmed by the thumb, which is certainly not large, 
and which might even be called insignificant. But a 
small thumb means an absence of strength of will, of 
firmness, of decision. Combine this weakness with the 
influence of Mercury, and let the beneficial action of 
Jupiter be admitted to be absent, and we have a haunt- 
ing suggestion of small craft and petty intrigue. Again, 
we must remark that we are augurs and not preachers; 
we have nothing to do with conclusions, but only with 
signs. And now notice the fullness beneath the thumb, 
which even causes marks of puffiness between the thumb 
and the line of life. Need we say that this is a grave in- 
dication of the influence of Venus? Remark, if confirma- 
tion be needed, the strong line of the heart, and the man- 
ner in which the line of the head seems to join with and 
merge itself into that of the heart. Is there no meaning 
here? Is there not a domination of the impulsive and 
the emotional over the logical and the intellectual ? Once 
more, and we have done. Where, we ask, does the line of 
life end? That has not escaped the notice even of M. 
Bué, who prudently ends his prophecies when the gen- 
eral is sixty-three, in the year 1899. And if this fortune 
is not wholly satisfactory to the general’s supporters, 
doubtless many different kinds of fortunes, both fair 
and foul, could equally well be told out of the self-same 
hand. 

Nothing is more curious than the persistence of this 
very ancient and very modern superstition of palmistry. 
A certain Professor Blackwell, of Aberdeen (1747), asserts 
that Homer wrote upon the lines of the hand ; but, so 
far as we know, there is no classical authority for the 
assertion. But all chiromantists are agreed in quoting 
the verse in Job (xxxvii. 7) as a scriptural warrant for 
their art : ‘‘He impresseth the hand of every man, that 
all may know His work.” Soon after the invention of 
printing, in the fifteenth century, a book was produced 
by Hartlieb with the title ‘‘Die Kunst Ciromantia,” 
which contained twenty-seven plates of hands, of nine or 
ten inches long, with characteristic inscriptions and ex- 
planations. If Michael Scott did not speak particularly of 
chiromancy, at all events he wrote much of physiognomy. 
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In the year 1504 was published in London an anonymous 
work on ‘‘The Art of Foretelling Future Events by In- 
spection of the Hand,” followed, in 1558, by ‘‘ A Pleasant 
Introduction to the Art of Chiromancie and Physiog- 
nomic.” But such industries did not always meet with 
the approval of the State. The Act 39 Elizabeth, c. iv., 
declared ‘all persons fayning to have knowledge of Phys- 
iognomie, or the like Fantasticall Ymaginacions,” to be 
liable to ‘‘be stripped naked from the middle upwards 
and openly whipped until their body be bloudye,” and 
Acts of George II. and George IV. specially mention 
palmistry as one of the pretensions of ‘‘ rogues and vaga- 
bonds.” The most reputable treatise on physiognomy, 
a3 a mode of discriminating character by the outward 
appearance, is the one which is usually attributed to 
Aristotle, and which is largely borrowed from by most 
of those who have written on the subject. But physi- 
ognomists have had their reverses in ancient as well as in 
modern times. Thus, a certain Zopyrus, so Cicero tells 
us, who professed to read character from the face, as- 
serted that Socrates was ‘‘stupid and sensual and dull”: 
and when the remark was greeted with laughter by his 
disciples, Socrates came to the help of the discomfited 
prophet by declaring that it was true, for such was his 
nature before the study of philosophy had made him an- 
other man. 

No one who has not studied the books written on pal- 
mistry can have an idea how elaborate and systematic this 
art appears to be, though most of us with any acquaint- 
ance with modern drawing-rooms and bazaars can testify 
to its deep-seated popularity at the present day. Like 
the devout in the Indian peninsula, the contemporary 
chiromantist says, ‘‘It is written on the palms of the 
hands,” as though this was the highest expression of the 
sense of inevitable fate. Nor is it difficult to find reasons 
for its popularity. We are all more or less born phys- 
iognomists, that is to say, we are always instinctively 
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drawing conclusions as to a man’s character from hix 
outward appearance and his modes of behavior, the look 
on his face and the movements which are familiar and 
customary to him. It is a clear matter of fact that emo 
tion is expressed in those muscular movements which are 
most instinctive and least voluntary, and the whole art of 
the actor consists in giving his audience an idea of his 
inward soul by appropriate external actions. Now, of all 
expressive organs perhaps the most expressive is the 
hand. With the hand a man assists himself in utteranec : 
what he finds it difficult to say in speech he gives panto- 
mimically with his hand, especially if, he is born in a 
southern latitude. Further than this, the shape of the 
hand, the length or thickness of the fingers, the normal 
position in which the hand is held, the way in which the 
fingers lean toward, or are separated from, one another, 
are all expressive. Ask a painter whether or no the hand 
is not as important, or nearly as important, as the facc, 
and he will tell us that the hand, carrying out the idcs 
in the face, must be at least as carefully painted. But 
all this amounts to what the learned call chirognomony, 
and deals with what they term ‘‘ the negative side ” of the 
hand. The secret of their art does not lie in these ordi- 
nary facts; it is the interior of the hand, ‘the positive 
side,” which must be studied by the proficients in chiro- 
mancy. No man’s palm is like another man’s: the in- 
tersection of the lines, the size and marking of the 
“‘mounts,” the softness or hardness of the texture, the 
stars, the branches, the crosses, are all different. It is 
the reading of such signs as these which makes chiro- 
mancy. 

But here some distinction is necessary. It is one thing 
to judge a man’s character by his hand; it is another 
thing to foretell, to prophesy, to read the future, in the 
lines of his palm. The chiromantist professes to de 
both, and to the skeptic he is ready to submit a kind 
of scientific basis for his craft. To what are the lines 
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due ? Is it the mere clinching of the fist which causes 
them ? No, the reason must be found partly in the 
nerve-currents which come down to the hand from the 
brain, partly to some wonderful corpuscles, called, after 
their inventor Pacini, pacinic corpuscles, of which there 
are some two hundred and fifty in the interior of the 
hand. But how are these nerve-currents, these corpus- 
cles, to bear witness to the future? Every man, how- 
ever perfect his constitution may be, is born with a mor- 
bid tendency, a destructive germ, which is latent in some 
part of his organism. Now, because the secrets of all or- 
gans are represented in the brain, which co-ordinates all 
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parts of the human frame and forms their centre 
and rallying-point, therefore in the nerves com- 
ing from the brain are found, hidden in potency, 
the germs of unavoidable fate. If the brain 
communicates with the hand by means of its 
nerve-currents, then of course the hand will 
bear the marks of this continuous nerve-action, 
and will contain also the outward and visible 
signs of what the brain holds within its nervous 
structure. Is there any further room for skep- 
ticism ? To clinch the matter, M. Desbarrolles, 
from whose ingenious system we have been 
quoting, will tell the skeptic a quite conclusive 
story. Once he was visited by a man who wore a cloak 
which he refused to take off. The left hand only was 
tendered to the operator, who immediately told the pa- 
tient that he was a military man, and that he had re- 
ceived a wound, not in warfare, which had spoilt his ca- 
reer. It was too true. The man took off his coat and 
revealed his right arm in a bandage. The right hand, 
which, he said, had been paralyzed by an unintentional 
discharge from a gun, while he was out shooting, was 
then inspected, and found to be entirely devoid of all 
markings whatsoever. Paralysis had severed the connec- 
tion between the brain and the hand, and the lines which 
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were due to that intercommunication had consequently 
disappeared. Therefore, M. Desbarrolles’s scientilic theory 
istrue. Q. E. D. 

However melancholy it may be to find that carly super- 
stitions have still so much vogue with us, it is interest- 
ing to try to discover on what mental laws belicf in pal- 
mistry seems to rest, and how its hold on men’s minds 
can be explained. If it had no foundation in the natural 
aptitudes of the mind, if it were all simple chicanery 
and deceit, it is reasonable to think that it would have 
disappeared long ago, or at least have suffered the same 
fate as the belief in witches and demonic possession. 
Apparently palmistry, like many kin- 
dred arts, rests on such original and 
fundamental mental laws as the love of 
analogy, the tendency to symbolism, 
and the association of ideas. To these 
it adds certain scraps of astrological 
lore, and for the rest it is indebted to 
the vagaries of imagination and tho 
quick, intuitive insight into character 
which many men undoubtedly possess. 
The astrological part of it is perhaps 
that on which the chiromantist espe- 
cially relies. The first finger is the 
realm of Jupiter, the middle is Saturn, 
the third is the Sun, the little finger is + 
Mercury. Venus is found in the pad 


below the thumb ; the plain of Mars is just J low the 
mount of Mercury, the Moon holds sway beneath the 
kingdom of Mars. Moreover, there is also a calculation of 
nativities, the ‘‘ascendant” in the horoscope lving the 
reckoning of that part of the heavens which is rising in 
the east at the moment of birth. But observe what suc- 
cessive links of thought must be traversed in tli: history 
of this superstition. First, astronomers had the fancy to 
distribute the names of certain deities amongst tlie plan- 
ets. This, of course, was a perfectly arbitrary piece of 
nomenclature. Then the planets were held tv have ac- 
quired the character of these mythical gods, sv that the 
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arbitrarily named Mars, Jupiter and Venus were connected 
respectively with war, power and love. Then the plan- 
ets were supposed to influence men’s lives, and their in- 
fluence was in accordance with the attributes which had 
been thus unreasonably assigned to them. Finally, the 
fingers of the hand were with equal arbitrariness selected 
as the receptacles of planetary influence. Every link in 
the chain is purely arbitrary ; yet it is on such links that 
the chiromantist depends when he gravely tells General 
Boulanger that he is under the influence of the Sun-god, 
Apollo. 

Where palmistry is not astrological, it seems to depend 
en chance associations of ideas, on analogy, on symbol- 
ism. Here it ought to be compared with other kindred 
arts. In Tartary there was of old a kind of divination 
‘by a shoulder-blade, and as from its original home it has 
spread in many countries, it has acquired the technical 
name of scapulimancy. The shoulder- blade is put on 
the fire till it cracks in various directions. A long split 
lengthways is reckoned as “the way of life,” while cross 
eracks on the right and left represent different kinds and 
degrees of good and evil fortune. If the omen is only 
taken as to some special event, then lengthwise splits 
mean success, crosswise ones stand for hindrance. In 
eur own country the name of this art is ‘reading the 
speal-bone,” speal being the French épaule, the Italian 
spalla. In this case the symbolism is manifest, just as 
it is when a clear line of life in the hand, unmarked by 
transverse lines, is taken to represent a long and pros- 
perous life. A star on the hand, meaning success, is an 
equally obvious piece of symbolism ; so, too, is the idea 
of crosses, and of all lines which seem to thwart and op- 
pose themselves to the direct line of life. We might go 
in detail through a series of the prophetic marks in this 
way, guiding ourselves by obvious analogies. If, for in- 
stance, a square be found on the mount of Venus, it 
means that the man will be inclosed within the four 
walls of a prison; if the patient be a woman, it signifies 
that she will go into a convent. It does not require much 
imagination to find in triangles on the hand a sign of 
scientific ability; nor yet in chains traced on the lines 
enchainements du bonheur. So again barred lines called 
grilles of course mean obstacles of all kinds; and the 
lines called ‘‘ capillary,” where a series of small parallel 
lines are found instead of a single one, mean that the 
energies are spent in several channels instead of pouring 
themselves along a single stream. There are naturally 
a great number of other marks which are purely arbi- 
trary ; but no more arbitrary than the signs which we 
find in other forms of divination. Open, for instance, 
one of the little dream-books which are sold at fairs. 
You will be told that to dream of washing hands is a 
zign that you will be released from your anxieties ; that 
to have one’s feet cut off stops a journey ; that if a man 
dreams that a rib is taken out of his side, he will shortly 
lose his wife ; all of which are tolerably obvious cases of 
analogical symbolism. But why should a dream of roast- 
ing meat prove that you are a backbiter, or laughter in 
sleep augur difficulty and trouble? For no reason, ap- 
parently, except the love of the fanciful and grotesque, 
with which so many rules in magic are adorned to com- 
plete the tale of prophecy. 

There is, in fact, a strong family likeness between all 
forms of divination—oneiromancy, cartomancy, haruspi- 
eation, palmistry, and the rest of them. Just as, in deal- 
ing with mythologies, the right way is to apply the com- 
parative method, so too we should apply the comparative 
method to all kinds of magic, and we shall find among 
many diversities of detail a residuum which appears com- 


mon to them. ‘This residuum is the common tendency to 
symbols and analogies, and the extent to which the hu- 
man mind is a slave to chance associations of ideas. The 
changes in the moon are associated with changes in the 
weather, and to this day a great number of civilized and 
cultured people believe that a new quarter of the moon 
brings in with it some alteration in atmospheric condi- 
tions. The Cornishman says that the right way to eat 
fish is to begin with the tail and proceed to the head, 
because this brings other fishes’ heads to the shore ; if 
you eat them the reverse way you will turn fish away 
from the coast. The Zulu, when he is courting, chews a 
bit of wood in order to soften the lady’s heart. The Ger- 
man declares that if a dog howls and keeps his nose to- 
ward the ground, he is prophesying a death, but if he 
turns his head upward he means that a sick man will 
again stand upon his feet. And just as symbolic as these 
is the old fancy that if a man is dying you must open all 
the doors in order that his soul may get out. 

To the imaginative mind even the simplest acts are full 
of some mystical and recondite meaning. We have al- 
reacy alluded to the wide-spread idea that the soul goes 
in and out of a man’s body, but it is obvious that all 
kinds of spirits might equally well enter the body, espe- 
cially in cases of illness, when the man might be sup- 
posed to have come under the influence of some evil 
spirit. It is more remarkable to find that among other 
evidences of such spiritual possession, one of the most 
conclusive to the uncultured mind is the act of sneezing. 
Different people have varied in their interpretation of the 
symbolical character of sneezing, but in all cases it seems 
connected with the idea that a spirit, whether beneficent or 
unfriendly, is exercising some secret power. The negro 
of Old Calabar will say to a child who sneezes, ‘*Far 
from you!” meaning to avert some hovering calamity; 
but if a Zulu were to sneeze, he would say, ‘‘I am now 
blessed, the ancestral spirit is with me; it is he who 
causes me to sneeze.” Scholars will remember the lucky 
sneeze of Telemachus in the ‘‘Odyssey” (xvii. 541), and 
the story which Xenophon recounts in the ‘“‘ Anabasis,” of 
the good omen of a soldier’s sneeze. More curious is the 
Greek epigram on a man with a long nose ; he omitted to 
say the customary formula ‘‘ Zeus save me,” because his 
nose was such a long way off that he could not hear when 
he sneezed. The traveler may hear ‘‘ Feliciti”’ in Italy, 
spoken with the same purpose, up to the present day, 
though he may be little aware that the idea is the same 
as that found in old Celtic myths, that a man who sneezes 
is liable to be carried off by the fairies unless he protects 
himself by the formula, ‘‘ God bless you !” 

It is difficult to persuade the majority of mankind that 
‘the secrets of the hand” rest on very much the same 
basis as delusions like these. For while, on the one hand, 
men are naturally fond of the marvelous, and the strong 
minds which have no superstitious fancies are exceedingly 
few and far between, on the other hand, the customary 
method of denouncing ‘‘ magic” proceeds on the suppo- 
sition that it is all conscious deception and chicanery. 
But this is clearly not the case. The prophet is as much 
the dupe of his art as the man who receives with proper 
respect and awe his somewhat ambiguous vaticinations. 
Moreover, divination is not jugglery, but a perfectly 
serious and elaborate system of attempted philosophy. 
It is based on instincts which are common to humanity, 
and is the product of mental laws which, under other 
conditions, are the fountain- head and source of all 
science. Philosophy begins in wonder, and so does 
magic, only magic ends where philosophy does but begin. 
Scientific discovery depends on hypotheses, which arg 
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due to analogical reasoning and the association of ideas ; 
indeed, it is one theory that all our mental furniture owes 
its origin to trains of associated ideas. But science ac- 
knowledges the necessity of a training and a method, 
while palmistry and such pseudo-sciences, though equally 
dependent on analogies and associations, accept symbol- 
ism as an ultimate truth instead of regarding it as a foun- 
dation for a method and subjecting its results to verifica- 
tion. Indeed, the necessity for verification is simply never 
understood by ordinary minds. Let there be one coinci- 
dence, one happy guess, and the connection of cause and 
effect is taken for granted. But how many minds are 
aware that there must be negative instances as well as 
positive, and that in such cases major est vis instantie 
negative ? How many people attempt to reckon up the 
failures and see in what proportion they stand to the 
successful auguries? Where, as Diagoras said, are the 
tablets of those who prayed to the gods and yet were not 
saved from shipwreck ? 

After all, it may be urged, palmistry is only a pastime. 
Because some men are scientific, are there to be no more 
eakes and ale ? Is the world to be debarred from its tea- 
table and its hand-reading because astrology is exploded ? 
By no means, if it can be proved that pastime it is and 
pastime it remains. Yet there is such a thing as a proph- 
ecy bringing its own fulfillment. Not all men are strong- 
minded. Women are notoriously superstitious. And if 
a young girl be told on the eve of her marriage that there 
is in her hand the signs of unhappy wedlock, or if a wife 
be told that she has in her line of life the fatal ‘‘island,” 
which is held to signify a not wholly innocent liaison, 
does the prophet incur no responsibility? To some 
minds the suggestion is itself a poison, which works its 
own baneful issue. W. L. Courtyey. 


II.—ITS PRACTICE. 


I nave been twenty years at the study of palmistry or 
ehirognomy, and during that time have not been able to 
discover any philosophic reason for believing that the 
lines of the hand and its shape indicate character. The 
want of a connecting theory frequently causes me to lose 
all hope and belief in the investigation ; but practice re- 
stores confidence. No one can look at even a few hands 
every month for years together without being driven to 
the conclusion that they really do contain a guide to 
much that is to be found in the nature of their owners. 
It is possible that the hand reached its present develop- 
ment only in recent centuries, and that, going step by 
step with the growth of character, its form and lines have 
been affected by the same physical causes — whatever 
these may be—which have led to the advancement of the 
human race. It would be hardly reasonable to give a 
guess like this the name of a theory. As an actual fact, 
however, I find that the leading lines of the hand are 
never eccentrically deformed, broken or deficient in per- 
sons who have not some gaps or queer places in their 
eharacters to match. 

It has been sufficiently proved that every mental action 
is accompanied by a change of tissue. It follows that 
every mental tendency depends on a tendency to form, or 
to use, a particular kind of tissue. Every part of the 
physique must be studied in order that we may know 
beforehand what these tendencies are. The features of 
the face, the shape of the head, the texture of the skin, 
the special activities of the organs, must all be ques- 
tioned. But to leave out the lines of the hand would be 
most unreasonable, merely because their connection with 
eharacteristic tendency is not to be theoretically ex- 
plained. The difference between one person’s lines and 
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another’s cannot be accidental, and they present the great 
advantages of being easily measurable and comparatively 
permanent. From babyhood the hand is a nearly com- 
plete diagram. Its maturity on the inner or palm side 
precedes that of the face by many years. Every differ- 
ence between hand and hand, however slight, implies a 
physical difference in the whole nature between person 
and person which may often be predicted years in ad- 
vance. The study, therefore, is not unimportant or unin- 
teresting, even though its basis be admittedly empirical. 

If the lines are long, clear, red, gently curved, except 
the upright ones, few in number, and shown in a hand 
that has fingers with substantial tips and not too long 
roots, the best sort of nature may be looked for. In the 
case of persons of brilliant original talent and thought, 
the upright line from the base of the palm toward the 
fingers is never absent, and is sometimes repeated twice 
or even thrice. It is called the ‘‘line of Saturn,” and 
springs from many different places. In musicians, actors, 
and some others, it usually starts from below the little 
finger. When itis joined at the base to the curved line 
round the thumb, an independence of feeling, out of pro- 
portion to the will-strength or the pride of the rest of the 
character, is to be expected. If the line called that of 
the head which crosses the hand from above the thumb, 
usually turning down to the pad below the little finger, 
be entirely separate from the line that surrounds the 
thumb, the whole character will be modified, whether it 
be a good or bad one, by this separation. Asa rule that 
modification will tend to make the person seem more 
clever when thinking out of his own head, but less able, 
however sympathetic and docile, to adopt the modes of 
getting at ideas by which his teachers achieve their suc- 
cesses. This is not always a disadvantage, and many 
good qualities of the heart often go with it. When the 
two centre lines grow into one another, or bar the hand 
as though it had been once cut in half, the owner will 
usually seem a mental wonder to some of his companions, 
and hopelessly immovable and unimprovable to the rest. 
In such cases great danger will follow mental strain, and 
dreaminess must have its segment of life secured to it. 
People with long tips to their fingers are usually of a 
higher class, more mental, less worldly, personal, and 
dramatic in their loves, hates and desires, than those with 
long roots. They can learn more, when given time, and 
seldom lose a mental step once gained. At the worst, 
their errors are priggishness, slowness, prejudice, cold- 
ness, or an inappropriate application of principles. Short- 
tipped people, if with well-developed palms, advance 
more rapidly in youth, and if with pointed fingers almost 
always charm on first acquaintance, and are clever on 
first turning to a subject. No one sign always stands 
for the same meaning, but the variations of each are lim- 
ited, and the number of qualities which they modify are 
limited. 

In most books on the hand the student must expect to 
find many indications given which are very obviously of 
fanciful origin. For example, he will be told that a hard 
palm implies industry, and a soft palm idleness and sen- 
suality. A very little practice will free him from the do- 
minion of absurdities like this. In fact, so difficult is it 
to find any cause for the indications contained in the 
hand, that he may at once view with suspicion, in all 
writers on this subject, the attribution of qualities to 
signs when a manifest connection is to be found. The 
actual marks of character must be gathered by experi- 
ence only. They are seldom or never such as could be 
guessed beforehand, and are chosen by Nature as if in 
sport. But they are not put there in sport, and Nature 
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having decided what she means by a sign, never presents 
it without its accompanying quality. But though the lines 
are separate, like the colors on an artist’s palette, the qual- 
ities are always mingled like the same colors in a portrait. 

Flat-fingered people are seldom gay when solitary in 
youth. Between childhood and first love they almost 
always meditate more on the tomb when they are alone 
than pointed-fingered people. In marked cases the mort- 
uary mood comes back every day for a life-time. From 
this the more energetic escape by movement, combat, 
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feasting, eloquence, travel, and the like. If pointed- 
fingered people grow gloomy, it is generally from actual 
fear, or from an extreme feeling of their own value. 
What used to be known as Byronic melancholy may be 
described as pointed-fingered for the sake of a rough 
classification. 

A long third finger is a distinct advantage. It modifies 
favorably most of the other signs indicating qualities 
which need warming up. But it has no good effect on 
pride or jealousy or anger. It is sometimes briefly called 
the sign of zeal. 
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A long little finger is also an advantage, as it contrib- 
utes to permanence in the wishes, and a permanent wish 
is a source of strength of character. Even wishes that 
are not vivid or fiery tend to last long in this type. On 
the other hand, a short little finger often goes with a 
sweetness, a readiness to repent of evil and of anger, and 
sometimes even a cheerful abnegation. Both kinds are 
consistent with permanence of negative wishes, or, as it 
is usually called, obstinacy, as this is a quality capable of 
drawing strength from many sources, 
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A large-ended thumb is very good in a good man, and 
helps him to fight the battle of life. In a dull and self- 
ish man it enables him to be extra oppressive at home, 
and to make his opinions of much more effect than their 
value warrants. A thumb whose end is large and its 
shaft poor, as though it were a door-handle with a weak 
neck, and could be twisted off the hand, is not an advan- 
tage. This leads to many evils, and, though often found 
in a good man, gives a tendency to change the reasons 
for his good deeds or good opinions, even after he has 
been emphatic in choosing or defending them. Such 
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change will usually be rather of the nature of a reversal 
than a drifting away. Blunt-ended thumbs seldom go 
with a natural tendency to politeness of address or a pol- 
ished approach, except when, as in persons much before 
the world, this has been learned as a part. But in good 
types it goes with a gentleness and kindness of manner 
bred by self-knowledge which has taught the owner to 
counteract his faults before they have time to hurt inno- 
eent people. 

It follows as a matter of course that among women, 
those whose fingers and thumbs are pointed are generally 
the more superficially charming. Those with large, blunt- 
ended fingers are (if intellectual and educated) more val- 
ued and more impressive, and even commanding. But 
eommand, like melancholy, has more than one origin, 
viewed as an expression of 
a constitutional tendency. 
Pointed-fingered people 
have no excuse if they are 
not agreeable, for it costs 
them little to seem so. Ii 
large-ended, blunt-finger- 
ed people show delicate 
discernment, self-abnega- 
tion in mental matters, 
indulgence to shallow 
weakness, patience with 
anger and folly, they are 
either entirely uninteérest- 
ed personally in the occa- 
sions that bring such 
qualities before them, or 
have bought their good 
nature at a price, like the 
Centurion his freedom. 

It has been often said 
that the blunt - fingered 
type lack inspiration. 
They are accused of want- 
ing poetry, as though 
poetry were only of one 
sort. French writers on 
the hand are particularly 
severe on them. If we 
look about in our own 
eountry we shall find that, 
among men especially, 
the square-tipped are in 
an enormous, overwhelm- 
ing majority. It is evi- 


dent that since they form = 


almost the whole popula- 
tion they cannot be consti- 
tutionally unconventional. The conventions were made by 
square-tipped people for themselves and one another. If 
one of them falls out of the ranks or rises from them, he 
must have an exceptional development in the lines of the 
palm. He is never an oddity without being fully aware 
that he is one. Moreover, simple palms, rather flat and 
sparsely lined, are more often found among the square 
than among the pointed or flat-fingered hands. Hence 
the average-palmed, square-tipped man is the average 
sensible man. In any community an exceptional form of 
constitutional impressibility almost always seems to im- 
ply exceptional ability—or exceptional stupidity. It fol- 


lows from this that if an Englishman have a hand unlike | 


that of most of his fellows he will always experience some 
of the advantages and disadvantages of his separateness. 
For example. Let us suppose him to have very pointed 
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fingers, like needles ; he will generally seem more stupid 
than he really is when a child, and more clever when 
grown up. He will begin life with the mistaken idea that 
every one is like himself, and will develop into holding 
the opposite exaggeration later on. If he have very flat 
fingers like paper-knives, his variations of error will be 
more frequent, and his apparent changes from the most 
promising to the most disappointing of his circle will re- 
peat themselves like a periodic fever. The final rise or 
fall of either exceptional type will depend on the develop- 
ment of the palm and the length and weight of the tips. 
A very useful method of studying the differences of the 
different types is to select some quality common to all 
human beings, and watch its manner of coming out in the 


| pointed, the square and the flat fingered. Vanity may be 


utilized for this purposc. 
The tendency of pointed- 
fingered persons, especial- 
ly when smooth and round 
in their fingers, is to be 
vain in the abstract. They 
do not tax themselves to 
prove their own merit to 
their own satisfaction. 
They hope that they have 
it, and will go on hoping 
this in the face of many 
disappointments. The 
square-fingered are more 
casy to bring to book. 
They are vain of some- 
thing definite. They like 
definite successes. For 
this reason they are among 
good players of games 
like cricket, and take in- 
terest in all public striv- 
ings and contests. Their 
vanity seldom survives 
severe shocks, and usually 
departs with youth. The 
flat-fingered are tempest- 
nous and irregular, com- 
paring themselves favor- 
ably or unfavorably with 
the world, as energetic 
moods or health and hap- 
piness come and go. 

Another serviceable de- 
vice for studying the ty pes 
=e - is to take proverbs and 
apply them. Thero are 
sayings, such as, ‘See a 
| pin and let it lie, want a pin before you die,” which may 
be classed among square-tipped folk-lore. In fact, almost 
all proverbs current in England are square-tipped in 
their tendency, for it is the way of thoso whose hands are 
thus made to rely more on maxims than do their flat 
or pointed fingered brothers and sisters. Sayings of an 
emotional kind about jealousy, rivalry and revenge are 
more often suited to the pointed type than those aphor- 
isms which refer to prudence. The flat-fingered will 
catch at any sort of a quotable statement for a moment, 
but will probably fling it away and grasp its oppcsite 
in a short while. 

But difficult as it is to study a whole type, it is easier 
to do so than to investigate an individual sign. Long 
lines or tips are not so puzzling as a particular long line 
or a particular long tip. The reason for this is evident. 
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Modifying qualities whose signs are in small numbers 
soon disguise the meaning of a particular indication, but 
do not so easily overwhelm a whole group of them. 

When a student of the hand has read and applied for 
himself not merely these few disjointed notes, but all the 
volumes that have been written on the subject, and when 
he has also discovered how to discount the bias of his 
different authors by guessing at their hands and account- 
ing for their predilections, and when he has achieved 
such proficiency in looking at a hand and adding up all 
the conflicting forces suggested by its balance of lines 


and segments that he can at once tell how to classify the | 


owner and what to expect of him, yet the greatest of all 
difficulties will remain to be surmounted. This hard hill 
to climb is nothing less than to describe a character in 
such terms that the owner of the same may be brought 
to confess his portrait, and to say: ‘‘ Yes; it is true; I 
am like that.” 

Fortunately for the beginner, the great goddess, Misun- 
derstanding, will probably help him, like a Homeric 
deity, by wrapping his meaning in a cloud, and convey- 
ing it away from the battle-field of his listener’s mind. 
It is, most happily, almost impossible to mention any 
sort of characteristic which people in general will not 
claim as their own, if they are thinking of themselves 
very hard and listening very lightly. But let the student 
not count on this. Let him never mention, either to the 
owner of a hand he is investigating, or to any one else, 
a single trait of personality for which he has not a sign 
spread out before him on the hand itself. If he is wrong, 
he will in his way be able to learn and make progress, and 
if he is right, he will be justifiably cheered in his study, 
and sent forward more hopefully to the next problem. 

The aim of these notes has not been to condense the 
whole subject, but rather to touch on points here and 
there which have not been sufficiently bronght out in 
the standard works, and to provide against disappoint- 
ments for the student in some directions. For the lat- 
ter purpose one more remark may be of service. Phre- 
nologists, with their ‘‘ bumps,” have accustomed inquir- 
ers into physical signs of personal character to look for 
special capacities and talents. The student of the hand 
must not expect to obtain similar results. He will not 
find lines of, say, Arithmetic, Time, Tune, Weight, Meas- 
ure, Caution, etc., though he may possibly have bumps 
corresponding to such names on his head. But he will 
presently discover, by applying the logical method of 
‘‘agreement vs. difference,” that the qualities or defects 
of persons corresponding to the qualities or defects of 
their hands are very definite and very useful to note. 
He will begin to see which of the errors of those who 
surround him are inherent, and which of their pleasanter 
traits must have been acquired by effort. He will, for 
his own part, adopt an indulgence of mind which may 
save him from the loss of friends, while he and they are 
yet in their period of vigorous and exacting youth. 

On the whole, caution must be shown by a student in 
either approving or disapproving of any type of hand. 
Most signs have their good office, and the worst are but 
warnings. Almost every one in good circumstances, and 
backed by good family tradition, is, so to speak, better 
than his hand. Epwr J. Exits. 
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Wuar struck me most on arriving in this strange coun- 
try (writes a recent French traveler), was the difficulty in 
distinguishing one sex from the other. Men and women 
dress almost alike. The hair is worn in the same way. 


The costume is almost identical. Like the man, the 
woman wears a turban, a long tunic, wide loose trousers, 
and a bright sash, the ends falling below the knees. The 
physiognomy is almost the same, as men are beardless 
and have their hair done up like the women. The only 
clew to distinguish them is the ear-rings and finger-rings 
worn by women only. The ear-rings are like double 
shirt-studs, and among the lower orders are of colored 
glass. The wives and daughters of mandarins alone are 
allowed to wear gold jewelry. The rings are of spiral 
wire, fitting tight, and standing out to some height. Some 
women of tne upper class wear also necklaces of strings 
of gold or silver beads. 

The hat of the Tonquin woman is monumental. It is 
like a large barrel-cover, three-quarters of a yard in diam- 
eter. Six or seven silk cords as thick as a quill are fast- 
ened on each side, and when worn fall down below the 
waist. Where the ends are fastened to the hat on each 
side is a huge black or brown silk tassel. Some of these 
hats are artistically made of carefully selected palm- 
leaves, and lined with neatly plaited flag-leaves. These 
are expensive, especially when they have chiseled silver 
clasps at the tassels. 

Many women fasten a little round mirror in the hat, 
before which they arrange their turban when they go te 
town. The hat is the article most prized by the stylish 
ladies, and often costs ten or fifteen dollars. 

The Annamites either go barefoot or wear a sandal, 
consisting of a sole and two straps, often lined with stuf 
The straps are crossed between the big toe and the next 
In putting on the sandal, the big toe is used so much that 
it becomes like a finger. As these sandals are loose at 
the heels, they cause an awkward gait, and have beer 
abandoned by the better classes, who wear Chinese shoes 
or slippers, but the fine ladies wear these very narrow 
and short. 

The Annamites have splendid hair. It is not rare to 
see women with hair reaching their feet. They take great 
care of it, washing it frequently with some soapy mixture, 
and sitting in the sun to let it dry. The men have little 
beard, and even that appears only at a much greater age 
than with us, and is never full. This makes it very hard 
to tell a man’s age. The women are small but well-pro- 
portioned, with small hands and feet. Their faces would 
be charming if they did not stain their teeth black. Chil- 
dren are charming till they become seven or eight yeara 
old. Then the nose flattens, the cheek - bones become 
prominent, and the eyes assume the inclination seen in 
adults. 

The attire of children is not expensive. In Summer 
they run about the streets naked, or at most with a little 
shirt not reaching the knee. All have a coin, or amulet, 
around the neck, to keep off evil spirits and disease. The 
hair is cut close, except a tuft on the top of the head, 
or a lock at each temple. 
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Gay and attractive are these homes of beauty that are 
moored to the bank of old Father Thames. He has seen 
many changes and innovations in his day, but never a 
pleasanter one than the institution of the house - boat. 
They add not a little to the picturesqueness of the scene 
on regatta days. Through the Summer months they give 
an extra touch of romance to the beautiful English river. 
Then the picnics! There is no finer excuse for a picnic 
than the house-boat on the river. Everything is ready to 
hand ; there is no trouble connected with one beyond the 
sending out of the invitations and the ordering of the 
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dainties, with, perhaps, the additional pleasure of pur- 
chasing a few new articles in the way of decorations— 
always a delight to sunny-hearted housewives. The 
warm day is over, the stroll on the banks is drawing to 
an end, and as we near our boat it stands out against the 
green foliage, the shimmer of the cool, silvery blue water, 
and under the starlit sky, like a huge casket incrusted 
* with jewels, for the Japanese lanterns are lighted. 

The decorations of the house-boats are of the most 
tasteful kind, but there is a brilliancy about them that 
may not be compatible with our ideas of home-decora- 
tions for every-day life. The body of one boat is painted 
white, relieved with green, and on deck there are chairs 
luxuriously cushioned with red stuffs. A bright red and 
white striped awning keeps off the glare and hot sun’s 
rays, and there are lovely red and white flowers planted 
in red boxes and in huge blue Burmantoft bowls. An- 
other boat is painted white, and the decorations are all 
carried out in shades of gold. The windows and shutters 
are yellow, yellow and white is the awning, and yellow 
are the bowls in which the white flowers and the palms 
are planted. All the harmony of rich coloring and the 
brilliant effects are enhanced by the costumes worn by 
the ladies, by the sashes on their white dresses, by their 
flower -laden hats, and by the dainty rose-wreaths that 
crown some of their heads. 

All combinations of colors are used in the decorations, 
but red carries the day. It is cheery and gay, and it 
lights up well. Shades of soft green are lovely, but not 
practical, for surroundings must be considered, and with 
the background of banks and the overhanging trees the 
soft shades of green would be lost. Coral tints are more 
suitable, and a beautiful harmony could be produced with 
coral and gold, shading down to chestnut. The boat 
might be white, with coral shutters ; the awning yellow 
and white stripes ; chestnut-colored stuffs for the chair- 
cushions, and yellow bowls alternated with golden brown, 
both filled with palms. Beneath the awning there might 
be suspended baskets filled with the coral-tinted gerani- 
ums and foliage plants. Coral Japanese lanterns, as well 
as others of yellow tone, could be festooned from support 
to support of the awning. Tawny orange, in combination 
with two shades of blue, would be exquisite ; so, too, 
would be golden brown with turquois. 

The interiors of house-boats are decorated in very varied 
styles. Whilst some are as simple as they can well be, 
others are luxurious in the extreme. Much depends on 
the size and on the question whether ladies are living 
wholly on board, or only spend the days there and sleep 
on land. One house-boat has just now had a parquet floor- 
ing fitted. In some have been introduced a divan, but 
these necessarily are large boats; in smaller ones, in 
which gentlemen generally only take up their abode, the 
decorations below are simple. Tapestry chair-coverings 
and velvet are found most serviceable, as cretonnes soon 
fade and look shabby when exposed to the air and the 
sun. Indian muslins are treasures for draperies, and the 
tints are such that there is no difficulty in finding some 
that will chime in with any and every scheme. 

The Gifu lanterns are really beautiful ; compared with 
the common ones, they are as diamonds to paste. The 
paper of the Gifu lantern is made from the bark of a 
herb, and the bamboo used is of a special kind, growing 
at the foot of the celebrated Mount Kinkwa. The trans- 
parency of the paper and its durability is wonderful, and 
the flexibility and strength of the bamboo is shown by the 
fact that, when open, the lantern can be compressed with 
the hands, and sustain no damage. Some are mounted | 
with gilt metal, others have black and brass mounts. The 


colors are lovely ; so soft and delicate, that they put ta 
shame the common crudely tinted Japanese lanterns of 
ordinary make, 

Rice blinds are now manufactured in tints that corre- 
spond with the delicately toned silks. The pale sea-green 
and the light coral are our fancy; the former especially 
looks so cool. Reed blinds are made in new patterns, 
and the Dewdrop curtains are pretty for house-boats. The 
Dewdrop is made of beads strung on Macramé threads. 

The jeweled lamps and candle-shades brighten up sup- 
per-tables and lighten up dark corners effectively. Lac- 
quered Benares, Damascus and Syrian hanging-bowls are 
showy, and they answer better than anything for holding 
small ferns. Most of the suspended china flower-recep- 
tacles are somewhat heavy in appearance, if not in reality. 

The Siam silks are the thing for draperies in hand- 
somely decorated ‘house- boats. They are thirty - three 
inches wide. The shades of yellow, gold and copper- 
gold are delightful, and make us long for the task of dec- 
orating a home on the water for ourselves. For the chair- 
coverings we would choose the attractive material known 
as Cotaline, it is so silky in appearance, and firm and 
strong. The Pharaoh stripe is another most suitable 
silk for curtains and for draperies. The stripes are gold 
and blue, broken up by narrow red lines, and on the blue 
is a quaint pattern, reminding one of an arrow. Rather 
heavier curtains might be made of the stylish Turkish 
fabric, in shades of blue, red and salmon on a kind of 
coarse Crete muslin ground. Three-corner rush-seated 
chairs are enameled white, red, or any fancy color to:suit 
the decorations. A wicker and rush Clieveden table, with 
under-trays, is useful, as it holds a good deal without tak- 
ing up much room. The Clarence lounge and the rattaz 
lounge are comfortable for deck—suggestive of a novel or 
a pipe on a quiet afternoon. 
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Pury speaks of his great work on natural history in 
thirty-seven books as an encyclopedia. Quintilian, Galen, 
Vitruvius and Zonaras apply the term to the “‘ doctri- 
narium omnium disciplina.” The word was introduced 
into English in the sixteenth century by Sir Thomas 
Elyot, who speaks of ‘‘the world of science and circle 
of doctrine, whiche is in one word of greke Encyclo 
pedia.” But the Middle Ages had their encyclopedias 
also, the greatest of which was the ‘‘Speculum Mundi” 
of Vincent de Beauvais, who was lector or librarian te 
St. Louis, in the thirteenth century. It was reprinted 
in four folio volumes as late as 1624 by the Benedictines 
of Arras. 

‘We pass over a number of similar works to which the 
revival of learning in the sixteenth century gave birth, 
all of them having been frequently reprinted and in gen- 
eral use, until we arrive in the seventeenth century at the 
historical dictionaries of Moreri and Bayle, which still 
retain their place in our libraries. The first alphabetica) 
encyclopedia in English was the work of John Harris, a 
London clergyman, who was secretary of the Royal So- 
ciety and a friend of Newton. But this ‘‘ Lexicon Tech- 
nicum” was superseded by Chambers’s ‘* Universal Dic- 
tionary,” which was the most popular book of reference 
of the eighteenth century. Mr. Lyons mentions that 
Abraham Rees produced an enlarged edition of this 
work in 1788, but he fails to do justice to the far more 
important and complete publication known as ‘‘ Rees’s 
Cyclopedia,” which belongs to the earlier years of the 
present century, and is still in many respects a book of 
much utility and value. 
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‘Csi GAVE HIM BOTH RER BEAUTIFUL HANDS A MOMENT, THEN KNELT BY THE HEARTH AND STIRRED THE FIRE 
TO A CHEERFUL GLOW.” 


THE GHOST Of A ROSE, 


By Mrs. FRANcES Hopcson BuRNETT. 


We all drew nearer the deep, old-fashioned fire-place, | ous fashion. Helen Maxwell took up her crochet-work, 
as people are apt to do on a Winter’s night when they sit | and began to apply herself to it energetically. Dear old 
without light and the conversation takes a supernatural | Lady Daintree smiled in her sweet, benign way, and 
. turn. smoothed down the front of her black satin dress with 

Pretty Miss Brookes looked over her shoulder furtively, | her pretty old plump hands. I looked at Valerie, but 
her great wax-flower blue eyes widening in a most dubi- | Valerie did not look at me. She was kneeling at Lady 
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Daintree’s side, the folds of her purple train trailing over 
the rug of tiger-skin, her beautiful, thoughtful eyes rest- 
ing on the fire. 

“‘T don’t care what you say about it,” she said, slowly, 
with a little shudder. ‘‘ You may believe what you like, 
and, of course, I know you will all look astonished when 
I tell you that I, for one, half believe in them.” 

“What !” said Lady Daintree, patting her hand with a 
quick, light touch. ‘Nay, my dear—what are you say- 
ing ?” 

“That I believe in ghosts,” said Valerie, without lifting 
her eyes. 

We all tried to laugh, and failed miserably, of course. 

‘““Why should I not ?” argued Valerie. ‘‘ Why should 
not you? What are angels but spirits, and what are 
ghosts but the same thing ? You all believe in angels, 
so why should you deny ghosts? It is inconsistent to 
talk about guardian spirits, who watch over and guard 
us, and then deny such spiritual existences altogether.” 

‘‘Did—but you never saw one ?” fluttered poor little 
Lucy Brookes, timidly. 

‘© You never saw an angel,” said Valerie ; ‘‘ and as to the 
ghosts—well, there is one in this very house.” 

There was a terrified chorus of exclamations, and then 
Lady Daintree patted the lovely hand again. 

‘“My love,” she said, half jestingly, ‘‘ what will Geof- 
fry say if you frighten us all so? Now you will have to 
tell the story, to show what foundation you have for ac- 
cusing poor old Daintree in such @ miune-. ” 

Valerie laughed, rather faintly, however, though she 
colored brightly enough. 

She was engaged to Geoffry Daintree, and had come to 
Daintree House at her handsome old ladyship’s urgent 
invitation. 

The two were very fond of each other already, in fact. 

“T have no objection to telling it, I am sure,” she said, 
‘*since it is so easily told. You see, ladies, the Daintree 
ghost is scarcely an orthodox ghost, after all. It is sim- 
ply the fragrant ghost of a rose.” 

“Of a rose!” we all ejaculated, at once. 

“Of a rose,” said she; ‘‘ for, though its blossoms were 
woven into a tragedy, it is not the hero or heroine of the 
tragedy we’re haunted by, but the rose which the heroine 
wore, and which was the cause of her death. The story 
runs thus: Three hundred years ago there lived a certain 
Basil Daintree, who fell in love with a fair neighbor, and, 
with the help of her mother, married her, much against 
her will. Of course, there was another lover wandering 
in foreign lands, and in time, of course, he came back and 
found out what wrong had been done him. So he dis- 
guised himself as a page, and entering his rival’s service, 
revealed himself to the lady, and by doing so worked 
out a bitter revenge upon the man who had played him 
false. He was a fair, slender, golden-haired stripling, and 
the story says that for some time Basil Daintree suspected 
nothing ; but one day, in walking behind an ivied wall, 
he saw a white rose, thrown by a white hand, flutter down- 
ward from his young bride’s window, and hurrying to the 
terrace beneath, he caught sight of the tall, golden-haired 
page striding away, slipping this rose into his doublet. 
Very naturally, the stern Daintree kept watch after this, 
and the end was, that one moonlight night he saw a white 
rose fall from the bower-window again, and seeing it, he 
Jeaped out upon the slender page, thrust his sword through 
his heart, and dipping the rose in his life-blood, carried it 
to his faithless wife, and flung it in her face, saying, as he 
did so : ‘Leman, your rose has changed to red.’ He never 
spoke another word in her presence, even when she died, 
as she did shortly afterward, of a broken heart. The 
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legend also affirms that after the rose fell on the floor it 
was never seen again ; and ever since that time, when sor- 
row is to fall upon the house of Daintree, through kith, 
kin or stranger, a heavy odor, like the scent of a crushed 
rose, floats about the lady’s death-chamber.” 

There was a breathless pause after this, which was 
broken at last by pretty Lucy Brookes, who had listened 
to every word in fear and trembling. 

‘Which was the room ?” she asked. 

‘“«The Blue Room in the west wing,” Valerie answered. 

“Why,” ejaculated Helen Maxwell and I, both at once, 
‘that is your room, Valerie !” 

‘*Yes,”” was her brief reply. 

Lady Daintree said nothing, and for that reason I sup- 
pose the rest of us were silent. We did not feel that it 
would be exactly good taste to comment upon the sub- 
ject, when she herself did not encourage us. 

At first we were very quiet indeed—so quiet, that even 
the embers dropping from the fire on to the hearth 
sounded startlingly loud. But, after a few moments had 
passed, the conversation gradually opened again, and 
though the subject was changed, we found enough to 
talk about. 

I suppose I ought here to say a few words more con- 
cerning Valerie Chaloner. I cannot describe her, how- 
ever, because she is indescribable. Other women’s hair 
and eyes may lose nothing by being particularized, since 
description may do them full justice, or, possibly, may 
flatter them somewhat. 

It was not so with Valerie, however. One only knew of 
her that she was fair and tall and wonderful, that her eyes 
dazzled, that her delicious voice struck a tender, respon- 
sive chord in one's heart. Hers was that subtle charm 
which enslaves men and women alike, and makes friends 
of them for a life-time. She had conquered even silent 
Geoffry Daintree by it, and taken his delicate-souled old 
mother captive ; certainly she had won every other guest 
in the house. Yet, I am sure that her victories were as 
sweetly unstudied as a woman’s victories may be, and 
there was not one of us whose favor she had sought ina 
way differing from her manner to the rest. 

Surely, if ever there existed a popular beauty, she was 
that wonder embodied. 

I could not help watching her that night when Geoftry 
returned. He had been absent all evening on business, 
and when * came in, booted and spurred and jaded, she 
was crossing the wide hall, and met him. 

“‘T thought you would never come, truant!” I heard 
her say, softly, as she gave him both her beautiful hands 
a moment, then knelt by the hearth and stirred the fire 
to a cheerful glow. ‘And you look pale and tired.” 

“T am tired,” he answered —‘“‘tired enough; but, then, 
the sight of you revives me, my queen-rose !” And he 
raised her hands to his lips, kissing them with passionate 
tenderness. 

Her love for him shone in her radiant eyes all the even- 
ing. Her lightest gesture showed it; her lightest tone 
was threaded with a beautiful magnetism. 

She was so wholly fair and sweet, that the very sight of 
her happiness made me happy, too. 

But Geoffry was in a strange mood. He was palé and 
preoccupied ; there were care-worn lines on his forehead, 
and his eyes were sad. 

How could it be otherwise than that at last his silence 
should cast a faint shadow over the tender, sensitive- 
souled woman who loved him ? 

Something of the brightness died out of her manner, . 
and she grew silent also, though her watchful thought for 
him had no touch of petty anger. 
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“You are either ill or unhappy,” she said, when she 
bade him good-night. ‘‘I am s0 sorry.” 

My room was near hers, and such a friendship had 
sprung up between us, that we were inseparable after a 
fashion ; so it happened that I had lingered behind with 
her a moment when the rest were gone. 

He put his arm around her waist, and drow her to his 
side. They both liked me well enough to let me be no 
bar to their happiness when chance threw me witlf them. 

“You do not ask me why I am unhappy,” he said. 
“Sweet love, is it that you trust me so wholly, that 
you have no fear ?” 

‘Fear !” she echoed, letting her face droop upon his 
breast in a sublime little tremor of faith and love. ‘‘ How 
could I be afraid ? The world holds no fear for me. You 
would tell me if you could, and if you cannot, Iam quite 
content.” 

He kissed her soft hair adoringly. 

“T have a trouble to-night,” he said; ‘‘a heavy one— 
an old one, Valerie ; and I scarcely know how to let you 
share it with me. Some time I must make it clear— 
some time I will. Have patience with me awhile longer, 
love.” 

He kissed her red, blooming lips, and we went up-stairs 
together—Valerie and I—and when I left her at her cham- 
ber-door, it seemed to me that her fair, rapt face shone 
as a white star shines. 

But, though I heard her turn the key in her lock, five 
minutes had not elapsed before she came out of her room 
again, and crossing the passage, summoned me, in a 
strange, low voice. 

I opened the door, and went out to her, and the instant 
I saw her, I recognized a sudden change which had come 
upon her. 

The tender radiance had died out of her face, and her 
eyes were dilated ; altogether, it struck me that she had 
seen something that had frightened her. 

Was it weak or inconsistent that there should flash 
across my mind a recollection of what we had been talk- 
ing about when we sat around the fire in the dusk ? 

* Anice,” she whispered, ‘‘come with me—come with 
me into my room.” 

Startled as I was, I was not coward enough to draw 
back and add to her disturbance; s0, when she led the 
way across the threshold, I followed, wondering and ter- 
rified. 

‘*Some one has been here,” she said. 
and she pointed to the hearth. 

A chair was drawn up to the fire, as if some one had 
been sitting on it recently, and on the soft, thick rug lay 
a torn, stained slipper, and a soiled scrap of lace and cam- 
bric, which had once been a woman’s handkerchief. 

I broke into a low ery, but Valerie bent and picked the 
handkerchief up. 

‘‘There is a name upon it,” she said. ‘See, Anice !” 

And when I took it from her hand, I saw embroidered 
in one corner the single word ‘ Lucia.” 

It was startling enough, considering the fact that all 


** Look there !”’ 


the household had retired, and we two occupied the only’ 


chambers in use in this storied west wing. 

But this was not the worst. 

As I stood there, holding the draggled bit of lace and 
cambric, and staring at it, something vaguely terrible 
oceurred. Valerie gave a little start, and spoke to me in 
a low, hurried voice: 

*¢ Anice—Anice,” she said, ‘‘ there are no flowers in the 
room, are there ?” 

I dropped the handkerchief upon the carpet, and a 
second later had caught her by the arm, dragged her out 


of the room, across the passage, into my own apartment, 
never stopping until I had locked the door and stood 
with my back against it. 

‘“What was it ?”’I cried. ‘It was something—I noticed 
it as soon as you spoke.” 

“‘It—it was the perfume of a flower,” she answered. 

And though I had asked the question, I knew that it 
was, too; for the moment she called out to me, I recog- 
nized it myself—the heavy, floating odor of a crushed 
and dying rose. 

For a few minutes I argued that it was our duty to tell 
some one of what we had seen ; but at last I began dimly 
to comprehend that Valerie was strangely reluctant. 

From the moment she read the name on the handker- 
chief her mood seemed to have changed altogether. 
Some careless servant, sent up-stairs with a few odd things, 
might have entered the room, and dropped both articles, 
she said. 

It was far more likely that such should be the case than 
that any stranger could have made an entrance through 
the heavy doors, and eluded the vigilance of the porter. 

It would be far better to reason the matter over coolly 
than to raise an unnecessary alarm and frighten Lady 
Daintree. 

As to the mysterious perfume, that must certainly be 
kept secret. 

‘““We are excited now, Anice,” she said, pale still, de- 
spite her eagerness. ‘‘ Let us try to calm ourselves, and 
talk about it quietly. It was very foolish in me to alarm 
you at all. I ought to have known better. If it had 
been in broad daylight, instead of night, I should have 
more presence of mind ; but night always makes a coward ~ 
of me.” 

I could scarcely think she was right ; but, influenced 
by some inexplicable, half-revealed anxiety in her tone, I 
yielded. On one point, at least, I agreed with her. 

It would only make Lady Daintree unhappy and un- 
comfortable if we mentioned the ghostly fragrance we 
had noticed. 

Valerie did not return to her room, however, but shared 
my bed with me; and though I spent the night restlessly 
enough myself, I think I must have slept more soundly 
than she did, for when I awakened, I invariably found 
that she was awake, too. 

When I opened my eyes in the morning, she was 
dressed and standing at the window ; and on my address- 
ing her, she turned toward me with a slight start, show- 
ing me that she was pale yet—even paler than she had 
been the night before, I thought. She was so pale, in- 
deed, that when we went down to breakfast, Lady Dain- 
tree noticed it. 

‘““Why, my love,” she exclaimed, as Valerie bent to 
kiss her, ‘‘ how pale you are this morning! You look as 
if you had seen a ghost.” 

And Geoffry glanced up, and looked at her anxiously 
and tenderly. 

But she laughed the accusation off, and sat down at the 
table ; yet she did not eat much, I saw, and she certainly 
did not regain her color. 

She was less bright than usual all the day. Generally 
she was the light of the house, with her radiant face and 
sweet, tuneful voice ; but we noticed then that a shadow 
seemed to have fallen upon her. 

Having almost recovered, under the influence of day- 
light, from the effects of my fright, I had courage enough 
to accuse her of being the greater coward of the two, but 
she only smiled faintly, and denied the charge. 

“Tt is not that,” she said. ‘‘ How could it be, since 
daylight has proved my theory of a careless servant to be 
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correct ? Both slipper and handkerchief were gone this 
morning, and, of course, if there had been anything re- 
markable in their being there, we would have heard some- 
thing of it. It was not a thief, at least, and as to its be- 
ing a ghost, ghosts do not wear ragged slippers, and drop 
cambric handkerchiefs.” 

Still, she did not recover her spirits, and that night, 
when we went up-stairs together, I saw her hesitate when 
she crossed the threshold of the Blue Room, and before 
she closed the door I knew that she was more than half 
inclined to turn back and go with me, so I spoke to her. 

“Come into my room, Valerie,” I said. 

She smiled, but shook her head. 

“‘And not only make a coward of you, but prove my- 
self one ?” she said. ‘‘No !” 

And so I was forced to retire alone, feeling cowardly 
enough, it must be confessed. 

The next day a curious thing happened. 

We were strolling together down one of the queer, old- 
fashioned walks, walled with clipped box, when I struck 
my foot against some small object, and on stooping to 
pick it up I found that it was nothing less than an oval 
case, containing a miniature. 

When I opened it, a slip of paper fluttered out, and 
but that Valerie caught it, it would have fallen to the 
ground. As it was, chance threw it into her hands, and 
a natural impulse drawing both our eyes to it, both of us 
uttered a low cry of exclamation, for, written upon it, in 
a thin, neryous yet dashing hand, were these words : 


“My love! my life! Your Lucta.” 


Whoever Lucia might be, she was certainly young and 


A QUAINT OLD 


beautiful, if the picture was a true one. Just the sort of 
woman to write such words to a lover—a dark, riante 
young creature, with dusky brows, great, flashing Span- 
ish eyes, and lips like a thread of scarlet, altogether 
fiery, foreign and impassioned. 

We were both standing looking at her when there came 
the sound of quick feet just behind us, and we raised our 
eyes to confront Geoffry Daintree himself, white, agitated 
and neous. 

“T have lost something,” he began, hurriedly. “A 
miniature, in an oval case. I think I dropped it here. 
Ah 

He had caught sight of it in Valerie’s hand. 

She held it out to him, with a strange calmness which 
surprised me. : 

‘This is it,” she said. ‘‘ Take it, Geoffry,” and turned 
herself quite away from him. 
‘Valerie !” he broke out. 

heavens !” 

‘Hush !” she commanded ; and the calm strength of 
purpose in her sweet voice conquered him at once—nay, 
almost seemed to crush him. ‘‘Hush! Not yet. Let us 
wait. I could not listen fairly now ; and you might not 
be quite just and true to yourself. Wait until to-morrow. 
I promise I will hear every word then. Anice, come.” 

And she drew me away, passing him like some fair 
statue called to life. 

I was so bewildered that—woman-like—when we were 
out of hearing, I could not hold my peace. | 

‘‘Valerie !” I cried out, ‘“ Valerie! what does it all 
mean? How can you be so cold and calm ?” 

“Tam neither,” she answered. ‘That is why I would 


“No! You are wrong, by 
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not trust myself to listen. 
I have heard of this Lucia 
before, but I did not be- 
lieve. Don’t ask me now. 
It was so long ago, and until 
I saw the name upon the 
handkerchief, I had forgot- 
ten the story. It is a sad 
one, Anice—a bitter story 
for a woman to believe of 
the man she loves. I have 
been reluctant enough to 
look the matter in the face 
—I trusted him so; but 
now 

She went to her room 
when we reached the house, 
and did not come down to 
the parlors for nearly two 
hours, and when she did 
come, Lady Daintree spoke 
anxiously of her pallor 
again. 

“Tam afraid Daintree 
does not agree with you, 
my dear,” she said, in her 
sweet, motherly way. ‘You 
look ill again this evening.” 

Geoffry Daintree did not come in at all. He had been 
called away to attend to unexpected business, his mother 
said, so we were thrown on our own resources. But we 
did not try ghost stories by way of amusement ; indeed, 
it must be confessed that our little party was far more 
stupid than usual. We seemed to have lost spirit, some- 
how or other, and the evening lagged almost wearily, 
until we separated to retire to our respective rooms, 
which we did much earlier than was customary. 

For my part, with Valerie’s sweet, pale face haunting 
me, I could not sleep at all, and after tossing on my pil- 
lows for an hour, I made up my mind to rise. I could 
read, at least. 

I got up, and threw on a wrapper. The book I wanted 
was in the drawing-room, so I opened my door gently 
and crept down the staircase. 

When I reached the bottom I paused, for, to my intense 
surprise, I saw that the room was still lighted, and 
through the half-opened door I caught sight of our 
beautiful old hostess, standing upon the hearth, and a 
young gentleman, who seemed just to have returned, for 
he was both booted and spurred, and had not even re- 
moved his hat. 

“Mother,” I heard him say, ‘‘try to bear up. It is sad 
news this time. Lucia is gone, and they cannot tell me 
where !” 

“‘ Geoffry !” she cried, and her dear old face was as pale 
as hisown. ‘Oh, Geoffry! my child ! my child !” 

I turned away, and crept up the stairs again, hurriedly. 
There was a secret, then, about this Lucia, and it was a 
secret hidden even from Valerie, who surely had the right 
to know all secrets that were not guilty ones. 

Could this be a guilty one ? I could not believe it was, 
since dear old Lady Daintree shared it, and grieved with 
him over it. 

But how could it be otherwise, when a betrothed lover 
carried in his bosom the portrait of a beautiful woman, 
who lavished upon him passionately endearing epithets ? 
How could it be otherwise, when he spent hours in mys- 
terious absences connected with her ? 

There was no reading for me that night. I went to bed 


THE TOMB OF Iyfyasvu. 


again, and lay tossing to and fro, thinking of Valerie, 
until I fell into a heavy, restless sleep. 
* * * * * * 

About midnight I awakened with a start. Why I started 
I could not explain to myself; but for some mysterious 
reason, I felt nervous and terrified, as if I had suddenly 
broken off in the middle of an evil dream. Still, I was 
sure I had not been dreaming, which made my condition 
all the more mysterious. 

I lay for a moment or so with half-closed eyes, dimly 
conscious of the firelight, and then all at once I sprang 
up in bed with a low cry of terror. The room was full 
of floating perfume—the perfume of a rose. 

At first I was too thoroughly frightened to move; but 
before I had been sitting up many seconds a fresh sensa- 
tion forced itself upon my notice. 

I was beginning to feel chilled, as if cold air was blow- 
ing upon me. I turned my head naturally toward the 
door, and saw that it was thrown wide open, though I 
remembered quite distinctly that I had not only closed, 
but locked it, before I went to bed. 

One moment, and I was standing upon the floor, trem- 
bling from head to foot. Nothing would have induced 
me to remain. The silence deadened all sense but that of 
terror, the floating perfume made me sick at heart. If 
fancied that my very night-clothes were heavy with it, 
and that its breath lingered in my hair. 

I dared not venture out. What might I not meet on 
the long corridors ? What if I should come face to face 
with the unquiet spirit of this fearful, blood-dyed flower ? 
Feverish fancies, no doubt, in broad daylight, but at 
night, in the deserted wing of a sleeping house, they 
seemed terrible possibilities. I would go to Valerie, and 
awaken her if she was not already awake, for surely her 
room would be more rose-haunted than mine. 

I crossed the corridor, feeling more excited than ever— 
the horrible odor was there, too—and when I reached the 
Blue Room I could scarcely speak. 

Valerie !” I said, in a low tone. 
tapped softly on the door. 

Then came the most terrible experience of my life. 


“Valerie!” And I 
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How can I go back to it—how can I describe it! Yet 
surely I can never forget it. 

From the room within came a strange, mysterious 
sound—not Valerie’s voice, for she did not answer. The 
sound of which I speak was nothing less horrible than 
the sharp, panting breath—like the breath of some wild 


animal—of something which was crouching upon the | 


threshold inside— crouching so close to the door, that 
when it moved, its garments rustled in a deadened way 
against the wood. I knew there was some fearful, un- 
canny thing there then. 


It flashed upon me all at once that there was gzeater | 


danger than I had ever dreamed of suspecting, and 
though I could not understand it, my «xcitement almost 
drove me mad. 

‘Valerie !” I shrieked out. ‘‘ Valerie! Valerie. Who is 
in the room with you? Speak to me! Valerie! Valerie !” 

I beat’ upon the panels with my hands, I called out 
again and again, and the horrible rustle and panting 
breath was my only answer. 

Then I clung to the handle of the door, and began to 
shake it with all my strength, and then—— 

There was a struggle inside; a cry like the cry of a 
panther ; the door flew open, and as the already alarmed 
household came flying from the rooms, I found myself 
struggling for life with the creature who sprang out upon 
me, knife in hand—a haggard, once beautiful girl, with 
eyes of fire, and thin, fierce lips of scarlet—Lucia ! 

I cannot tell how long the struggle lasted, or how it 
ended. I think it must have been that Geoffry Daintree 
dragged her from me. 

I remember his catching us both in his strong arms, 
and then, with the worn, wild face pressed close to mine, 
and tho sickening rose-odor overpowering me, I fainted ; 
but, brief as the battle was, I still had time to see that on 
the threshold inside Valerie lay stretched all her white, 
full length, with a stain of blood upon her side. 

* * * * 5 3 Ea 

After such a story of course must come an explanation, 
and this explanation was given to me by Lady Daintree 
when I recovered from my swoon; but poor Valerie 
(whose injury was serious, though not dangerous) was not 
strong enough to hear it for a week. 

Years ago the Daintrees had met with a heavy trouble. 
Geoffry’s only sister—the Lucia of the narrative—had be- 
come entangled in an unfortunate love affair with a dis- 
reputable Frenchman, while abroad at school, the end of 
which was, that the lover, finding he would be the loser 
by the match, deserted her, and poor impassioned Lucia 
Daintree lost her mind. 

This misfortune being kept as much a secret as possi- 
ble, had fallen into a floating rumor, as such things are 
apt to do, and in the rumor the unfortunate girl had been 
represented as a French lady whom Geoffry had greatly 
wronged. : : 

This was the story Valerie had heard, and it was this 
which had caused her wretchedness when it was recalled 
to her memory by the sight of the name on the handker- 
chief. 

A few days before the final dénouement of the mystery, 
Lucia Daintree had escaped from the establishment in 
which she had previously been confined, and some mad 
instinct had led her to secrete herself in her brother's 
house. 


As to the floating fragrance of roses, I almost regret to | 


be obliged to confess that this was nothing more than the 
result of a fancy of poor Lucia’s, too. 

She had always affected the odor in her happier days, 
and the French lover had praised it enthusiastically, and 


now one of the freaks of her insanity led her to insist 
upon being allowed to use it to an overpowering extent, 
and as refusal invariably caused her excitement, Geoffry 
had commanded that she should be indulged. 

Valerie could scarcely relate anything of what had 
passed in her room on the eventful night. She had 
awakened to see the girl standing over her with angry 
eyes, had sprung out of bed, received a sharp stab in 

the struggle, and then fainted. 

And as to the rest—well, before the red roses bloomed 
again in the dear old-fashioned gardens at Daintree, sho 
went there with Geoffry himself, the happiest as well as 
| the rarest of sweet and tender wives. 


BROKEN GODS. 
By DOUGLAS SLADEN, 


Just another idol 
Fallen from its place— 

One more hollow found behind 
An old familiar face! 


Comrade mine, I thought to twine 
Our hearts for evermore, 

And lo! another idol 
Broken on the floor. 


Kinsfolk reared from childhood 
In one mother’s ways, 

School-friends more than brothers loved 
In heart-open days, 


Lovers dear as kinsfolk ne’er, 
Are themselves no more— 

What! must all the idols 
Shatter on the floor ? 


T.o! another idol! 
Set it up on high! 

Never heed the broken gods, 
Leave them where they lie! 


On it shower love's every flower, 
Make it all—your all, 

Feed it with your heart’s blood, 
And one day it will fall. 


“Loved you not these false gods 
Broken on the floor ?” 

“T would fain have worshiped them 
All for evermore. 


“T loved well—’twas they who fell.” 
“Comrade, let them lie, 

And when you love another, 
Shrine it high of high.” 


ON GETTING OLD. 
By ANDREW WILSON. 

THERE is a very large meed of sympathy to be reserved 
for folk who are getting on in years, and who are ap- 
proaching the ‘‘sere and yellow” stage of existence. I 
fancy, however, the liveliest commiseration must be rc- 
served, not for those who have long passed the meridian 
of life, but for the units who have just begun to feel they 
are getting old. A man who hitherto has been able to 
move about and around without an ache or a pain, and 
who has not needed to bethink himself very much of 
what he eats or how he eats it, begins to be conscious 
that he cannot take the same liberty with himself as of 
yore. He finds that he becomes more readily tired than 
formerly ; that his walking or cycling demands greater 
care than it once did, if he is to experience no sense of 


lassitude thereafter ; and that work and play alike can- 
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not be performed or indulged in with the same healthy 
recklessness as of yore. He takes alarm, and consults his 
medicine man, but is told there is nothing wrong. Then, 
one morning, he awakes to the consciousness of the 
truth. It is not that disease has seized on him or de- 
bility attacked him. His life is healthy enough ; but he 
is, in a word, ‘‘getting old.” It requires some exercise 
of philosophy, I admit, to face this fact, especially if one, 
prior to the discovery in question, has lived a healthy and 
robust life. One dreads so much to begin the descent 
of life’s hill! Climbing up is exhilarating, because, as 
the toil increases, the strength grows from more to more. 
But going down is a very different matter ; and we would 
fain put on the brake if we could, and arrest the course 
of existence as it speeds onward to old age. 

Folk who are getting old come to have a much livelier 
syinpathy with Dr. Faust than they entertained at an 
earlier period of their existence. Rejuvenation is re- 
garded as a splendid idea, and the elixir of life seems 
to present a very reasonable case both in the way of de- 
man and utility. We may depend upon it that, unless 
human nature very long ago had found the idea of escape 
from the penalties of old age a highly pleasant one, the 
Dr. Dulcamaras and other mystics would not have driven 
a flourishing trade in their pills and potions. But mod- 
ern life has its elixirs, pastes, pills, polishes and lotions, 
to say nothing of false teeth (which are necessary enough, 
it must be admitted, as aids to digestion), false curls, 
wigs (advertised as warranted to show parting of the 
most natural kind), and even eyebrows. 

I never glance over the pages of a certain fashionable 
ladies’ newspaper without smiling and sighing over the 
means which are warranted (and ‘‘ sent by post, free from 
observation, securely packed”) to make Marguerite pre- 
sent the appearance of refreshing juvenility. But, alas ! 
it is appearance only, after all. There is no rejuvenes- 
cence possible for us except in the way of the adornment 
of the outer man and the external woman. Mme. 
Rachel’s arts and devices are still extant, but they do not 
soar to the heights of Dr. Faust’s ambition. For the 
pastes and powders, and the hair-dyes and wigs, one can 
but preserve a measure of just scorn. They represent 
only the feeble attempts of folly to whiten the sepulchre. 
The old alchemists, on the other hand, one can honor and 
esteem amid all their crazes. Their studies over their 
alembics at least attempted in all honesty of purpose the 
vain task of abolishing age, and of giving back in earnest- 
ness to the quivering limbs and aching bones the fire of 
early life and the elasticity of youth. 

I confess these thoughts have been suggested to me by 
an announcement which recently appeared in the news- 


papers that Dr. Brown-Séquard, of Paris, a well-known | 


physiologist, had been lecturing in that city on a newly 
discovered method of renewing our youth. His discourse, 
says the journals, startled his auditory. One writer adds 
that it is certain more will be heard of Dr. Brown-Sé- 
quard’s discovery ; but this writer must be a very ingen- 
uous newspaper man. I expect more will be heard of it, 
and that not much to its credit as a matter of rigid 
science. A medical newspaper throws some light on the 
doings of the Parisian expert. Dr. Brown-Séquard, I 
learn, makes infusions, decoctions, or tinctures, call them 
what we will, of various parts and tissues of lower ani- 
mals. These decoctions he is prepared to inject into the 
human system, probably by aid of a nice little syringe, 
such as is used to insert morphia, or other drugs, into 
the skin. He declares that he has tried the infusions on 
himself, and, so far, exhibits the true courage of the 
savant, 


The experiments, thus far, have been satisfactory—so 
Dr. Brown-Séquard states, at least. He has experienced 
symptoms of lightness and increase of vigor. But, after 
all, may one not say as much for the beneficial effects of a 
suitable tonic? I wait for further information about 
these wonderful Parisian extracts for rejuvenating the 
human frame; but of one thing I am tolerably well as- 
sured—namely, that unless Dr. Brown-Séquard can com- 
pletely alter the human constitution, he need not hope 
at his best to do more than prolong life to a few years 
beyond its usual span. This result health -science will 
itself accomplish ; but nothing can alter the decree of 
nature, that our bodies are not meant to act as perennial 
and everlasting machines. Getting old and wearing out 
are just as natural facts of life as is being born or grow- 
ing to adult life. The vital machinery gets feeble, and 
refuses to respond to the calls which it fully answered 
when we were young. 

Nor is this all. The oncoming of old age is marked in 
every feature, organ and tissue of the body. It is not 
merely that the hair grows gray and the face wrinkles, 
but that heart and lungs and brain all show the wearing- 
out process by unmistakable signs. If never-ending or 
renewable youth were meant to be a possession of our 
lives, we should not find the internal signs of getting old 
stamped as natural symptoms of bodily decay so indelibly 
upon every tissue. What, for example, does Dr. Brown- 
Séquard say to the fact that after the age of forty our 
brain begins slowly and steadily to decrease in size and 
to lose its substance at the rate of about one ounce in ten 
years ? Does he expect his infusions to replace the lost 
cerebral matter? I wot not. And there are other con- 
siderations which teach us that growing old is not a thing 
of chance or fate, but a rigid law of existence itself. For 
the bones lose their animal matter, and become more and 
more brittle as age advances ; the blood-vessels undergo a 
process of limy degeneration ; the heart-fibres become 
fatty, and the eye undergoes similar changes. The senses 
become less and less acute, and the muscles respond less 
readily to their wonted stimulation. It would be strange, 
indeed, if, in the nature of vital things, we found our 
frames otherwise ordered. Even an ordinary machine of 
man’s own making—watch or locomotive alike—wears and 
tears as the result of its work. Therefore, “getting old” 
is only a sign of work well done, after all. In truth, 
there is ample evidence to teach us that he is no philos- 
opher who grumbles at age as a fact of life. We may 
not suppress a sigh and grieve somewhat that the beauty 
of the early morning has gone, and left the world clad in 
tints of more sombre hue than met our eyes in the early 
hours. But the evening has its own delights and its own 
harmonies ; and the wise man sets himself sensibly and 
without undue regrets to enjoy the twilight of life, and 
to make the most of what remains to him of life’s little 
day. 


A SPARROW STOPS AN ORGAN. 


Tue great organ at the Catholic Cathedral, Louisville, 
Ky., was out of tune for several days. The organist, Pro- 
fessor Chase, searched for the cause, but could not dis- 
cover it. Then Mr. Pilcher, the well-known organ- 
builder, was called in to see what was the matter. After 
a short examination he found the metallic ‘*‘D” out of or- 
der. He had the pipe, which is ten feet in height, re- 
moved, and found that a sparrow lodged in the middle of 
it. The sparrow was removed and the pipe replaced, and 
the organ is now in good order. It is not known how the 
bird could have got into the pipe. 
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\ A QUAINT OLD JAPANESE TOWN: 
NIKKO THE BEAUTIFUL. 
By Maset Loomis Topp. 


Nixxo—‘‘Sun’s Splendor”—is the great shrine of all 
Japan. 

‘* Nikko minai uchi-wa kekko-to iuna,” runs the popular 
proverb, which Dr. Rein translates, ‘‘He who has not 
seen Nikko must not talk of the Beautiful.” And here, 
indeed, is found a combination of nature and art in such 
magnificent association, that the foreigner is actually be- 
wildered, and finds no adjectives to describe it. 

A long residence in Japan seems necessary before the 
method of one’s mind, if I may so speak, becomes ad- 
justed to the surprising condition of things surrounding 
him—so absolutely different from the Western World. 


Nikko has frequently been called the district of Japan 
which is best worth seeing. This it must be, from the 
stand-point of every traveler. 

Here is the tomb of Iyéyasu, the immortal Shogun and 
founder of Yedo, and of his renowned grandson, Iyé- 
midsu. All Japan has vied in honoring these progenitors 
of the most powerful dynasty of Shogun, and in lavishly 
adorning their last resting-place. 

The history of Japan for three or four centuries follow- 
ing the year 1159 is of bloody wars and the struggle for 
power of rival military factions. 

With the birth of the Tokugawa Iyéyasu in 1542 a new 


era was to open for the uneasy country. He served in | 


the numerous wars with great distinction ; beginning the 
real founding of Yedo in 1598, he proved himself a legis- 
lator as well as a warrior. 

The governors, suspecting that he wished to usurp the 
whole military power of the Empire, began to raise armies 


| umphantly. 


with a view to quiet his ambition. But he was keen, 
alert, and not to be surprised. 

After a time his followers and the forces of his enemies 
came to a decisive battle, in which he conquered tri- 
All Japan finally submitted to his perva- 
sive authority. 

Royal blood flowed in his veins, and he was created 
Chief Shogun by the Imperial Court, while the Toku- 
gawa family was settled in hereditary succession to the 
Shogunate. He was made Chief of the Daimio, or Sei-i 
Tai Shogun, in 1603, and he eclipsed all his predecessors 
in splendor. For more than two hundred and fifty years 
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after his administration peace and prosperity reigned in 
Japan. 

A brief campaign against a few malcontents, and the 
persecution of Christians, partly interrupted his peaceful 
reign. With these exceptions, tranquillity was thereafter: 
unbroken during his life, and his legacy of peace to his 
country is such as few nations can boast. 

In spite of the great power and magnificence of this 
mighty Shogun, he was, after all, but a vassal of the most 
holy Emperor, or Mikado, who dwelt unseen, but faith- 
fully worshiped, in Kioto. 

The Emperor’s power was, however, merely nominal ; 
he was dependent upon the Yedo treasury for protection 
and revenue—but he was the only lawful giver of honor 
and preferment. Real titles were bestowed by him alone. 
In actual, practical, every-day sovereignty, Iyéyasu was 
supreme over inferiors. His power was administrative, and 
Yedo became a superb city, the seat of the Tokugawas. 
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For more than two centuries and a half his family and | 
their descendants held this supremacy, and at last had so 
usurped royal power that the Mikado was a mere figure- 
head. This finally led to the bloody revolution of 1863, 
in which the Emperor's forces and the adherents of the 
Shogun desperately battled. The result is well known— | 
the victory of the Mikado, and the relegation of the Sho- 
enn to their proper place as vassals only of the Son of 
Heaven. 

In the Mikado and his forces the spirit of tolerance and 
liberty overcame the intensely conservative element that, 
wise and peaceful as it had been in its administration, was 
still intent upon closing Japan to any new or foreign 
light. In 1869 the present Mikado removed his capital 
from Kioto to Yedo—now Tokio. 


The greatest of the Tokugawas spent the last years of | 


his life in legislating wisely and minutely for his people, 
building roads, moats and bridges, in perfecting his plans 
for the stability of his government, and in collecting books 
and manuscripts. 

His remarkable code of laws was bequeathed to hischief 


retainers, while he counseled his sons to govern in a spirit | 


of kindness. 

He died March 8th, 1616. He was temporarily buried 
at Kuno Zan ; but, acting upon the dying request of 
his father, Hidétada, his second son, erected at lovely 
Nikko a magnificent shrine and mausoleum, whither the 
remainsvof the great warrior and statesman were conveyed, 
with much pomp of solemn pageantry, in 1617. 

Here court nobles, the vicar of the Mikado, lords, dai- 
mio and the Shogun Hidétada greeted the ‘‘ august 
ashes ” afterward deposited in the gorgeous tomb. Then 
was performed a ceremony indicative of the apotheosis of 
the great ruler. 

He was deified by the Mikado as ‘‘Noble of the First 
Degree of the First Rank, Great Light of the East, Great 
Incarnation of Buddha,” and it was decreed that ever after 
the chief priest of Nikko should be a prince of the impe- 
rial blood. 

There were fourteen of the Tokugawa Shogun, but 
Tyémidsu only—grandson of the founder—repeated to 


any marked degree the power and magnificence of Iyé- | 


yasu. He alone lies with his grandfather at Nikko. The 
other twelve find resting-place in the Tokio cemeteries at 
Shiba and Uyeno. Iyémidsu died in 1649, after a pros- 
perous reign of twenty-six years. 

The ancient religion of Japan was called Shinto or 
Shintoism. Very few of the old Shinto temples now pre- 
serve the original purity of its rites, but nearly all show 
the influence of a superimposed Buddhism. 

Shinto has been called a religion of ancestor-worship, 
or veneration for the dead. Dr. Griffis, an unquestioned 
authority in matters Japanese, says that the leading prin- 
ciple of its votaries is an imitation of the illustrious deeds 
of their ancestors, best exhibited by an entire purity of | 
life, : 

The torii, so distinctively a feature of all Japanese tem- 
ples, and commonly supposed to be a sort of gate-way, 
is only the ancient bird-rest of the early Shinto shrines, 
now ornamented and altered by the more luxurious taste 
of later Buddhism. The forii, as shown in the illustra- 
tion, consists of two upright posts, slightly inclined to- 
ward one another at the top, across which rests a third 
piece with projecting ends; under it is a smaller hori- 
zontal beam. 


It was formerly made of rude tree-trunks, and was 
placed before the old Shinto temples as a rest for the 
sacred birds offered to the gods—not to be killed, but 
preserved alive, and thence safe from human harm. 


i 
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The originz] meaning of the forii has gradually been 
forgotten, and the Buddhists, slightly changing its form, 
have coppered the columns, frequently making them of 
stone or bronze, and have, in fact, converted the whole 
thing into the often extremely rich and always conspicu- 
ous object which it now is in the Japanese landscape. 

Purely Shinto temples were at first very plain and sim- 
ple—the Buddhist shrines are resplendent with gold and 
lacquer and magnificence. Some time in the sixth cent- 
ury is the epoch when the golden Indian religion was in- 
troduced into Japan. { 

In 584 several court nobles openly professed the new 
faith. But until about the fourteenth century Buddhism 
continued to be the religion of the official, military and 
educated classes, rather than that of the people at large. 

Its final adoption by all is ascribed to the zealous labors 
of two holy missionaries, Shinran and Nichiren, who 
preached, traveled and taught indefatigably, and about 
whom miracles are recorded. In reality, nine hundred 
years were required to convert the Japanese from feti- 
chism and Shinto to Buddhism, 

Its doctrines are now familiar to all, even in countries 
Christian. It teaches that men’s souls haye been through 
countless cycles of life, and that all our sorrows are tho 
result of sins committed in a previous existence. After 
death the soul must go through yct other stages, until, 
gradually purified, it may arrive at Nirvana—absorption 
into holy Buddha himself. 

The splendor of many of its temples is absolutely over- 


| whelming. At Nikko they are superb. 


Nikko is about seventy-five miles slichtly north-west 
from Tokio, and to this rare spot leads an avenue nearly 
fifty miles in length, overarched the whole distance with 
conifers, principally cryptomeria, a sort of Japanese cedar 
which grows to a great height. Many of them, especially 
near Nikko, are from fifteen to eighteen feet in cireum- 
ference, and more than 150 feet high. Except where 
this incomparable arcade is broken by occasional small 
villages, it is a continuous avenue from the banks of the 
Tone-gawa past Utsunomiya to the exquisite resting-place 
of the Tokugawa chief. 

The railway northward from Tokio passes through 
Utsunomiya, and the traveler, leaving the train there, 
has yet twenty-five miles of jinriki-sha riding through 
this delightful avenue. Two coolies can easily make 
the distance in three or four hours, although the road 
is at times considerably up-hill. I found myself all 
too soon at the outskirts of Nikko. 

The town itself consists of one street, which mounts 
the hill-side to the banks of a rushing stream, the Daiya- 
gawa. Over this beautiful mountain torrent are two 
bridges; the upper and famous red bridge is now closed, 
but was formerly used by the daimio (feudal nobles) on 
their annual pilgrimage to the shrines and the tomb of 
Tyéyasu. 

The beauty of Nikko is unsurpassed. The loveliest of 
its encircling mountains, lofty Nantaisan (8,500 feet), 


| wooded to its summit, mirrors itself in calm Chiuzenji 


Lake. The fall of Kégon-no-taki, over 700 feet high, is 
the outlet of the lake. Another beautiful cascade is Kiri 
Furi (Falling Mist), and the whole enchanted region is 
full of soothing water-murmurs, a glory of verdure all but 
tropical in its rich luxuriance, and a fresh, damp coolness, 
sweet with dreamy Summer life. No wonder that Japa- 
nese poetry has sparkled for centuries with the magical 
beauty of this famous spot. 

Natural loveliness, however, we have at home; and 
here at Nikko it can be apprehended by the foreign mind 
—almost described by foreign adjectives, 
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But the temples, the shrines, the sacred court-yards, 
the magnificence of color and gorgeousness of decora- 
tion, cannot at once be assimilated by the traveler from 
a newer civilization. 

Starting from the pleasant little native hotel—Konishi- 
ya Ki-ichi—a few steps brimg the visitor to the foaming 
river, crossed by the bridge just below the lordly red 
one. A series of low and moss-grown stone steps lead up 
an easy incline on the farther side, The atmosphere is 
deliciously cool and moist in the deep shade of this gigan- 
tie grove, even in the midst of the hottest Summer. 

Ascending the steps, one of the first interesting monu- 
ments is the famous bronze column, forty-two feet high, 
which is supported by four buttress-like members. From 
the top depend six cups in the shape of lotus - flowers, 
from the petals of which hang golden bells. Four me- 
dallions show the Tokugawa crest. The bright bronze of 
alt this ornamentation is popularly supposed to be of 
gold. In the central column are stored copies of the 
Buddhist scriptures. 

Equally interesting, and even more beautiful, is the 
five-storied red pagoda rising 104 feet through the trees 
near by. The illustration well shows its form—the five 
roofs are about twenty feet square—but the glory of its 
coloring cannot, of course, be given. Even the carving is 
not well represented, for much of the richest lies under 
the heavily overhanging roofs, and is necessarily in deep 
shadow. 

The carvings about the lower story represent figures of 
the Chinese zodiac—the rat, ox, tiger, hare, dragon, ser- 
pent, horse, goat, ape, cock, dog and boar forming the 
duodenary cycle. This superb pagoda forms the offering, 
in 1650, of one of the chief supporters of the Tokugawa 
family. 

Passing through a fine /orii, we came to one court-yard 
after another, each higher up the hill-side than the last, 
each paved with small, loose stones instead of turf, 
through which the wide walks of flagging guide the vis- 
itor to the more prominent objects. Each court might 
well receive a separate volume of description and eulogy, 
so splendid are the buildings and the decoration. 

The walls surrounding each court-yard are as remark- 
able and ornate as the rest. They have their own roofs, 
under which are carved panels, filling the spaces between 
the uprights. A specialist in architectural decoration has 
said : ‘‘ Birds, flowers, clouds, water and animals are here 
cut with a boldness which the finest of European carvers 
could hardly equal. I doubt, indeed, whether we have in 
Europe any artists who could arrange such compositions 
with half the vigor exhibited in these panels.” 

A large stone tank in one of the courts is very interest- 
ing, for the flow of holy water filling it is so adjusted that 
it continually runs over in a smooth, unrippled sheet on 
the four sides. It supposably resembles a solid block of 
water, but in reality the stone is plainly seen through the 
limpid overflow. The sweeping curves of the roof above 
it rest on twelve monolith columns, elaborately orna- 
mented. 

Near at hand is the curious building dedicated to the 
sacred horse. Itself of plain, weather-stained wood, it 
has panels of delightfully carved monkeys, and a door of 
handsome black lacquer, through the lattice of which I 
saw, not a sacred white pony, but an indiscriminate sort 
of ‘‘ calico” horse. In consideration of a few rin, we were 
allowed to feed this favored animal with beans. 

Stone lanterns abounded in the courts, and there were 
several wonderful, deep-toned bronze bells. 

The buildings containing all the mortal relics of the 
immortal Iyéyasn outvied each other in splendor, and it 


is all as glorious in color as the Alhambra itself in its 
richest days. The whole memory of this unique region 
is almost a confusion of magnificence and beauty. 

A fabulous bird of Chinese origin is frequently seen in 
the Nikko carvings. It visits the earth only at millennial 
intervals, or at the birth of some great man. It is called 
the howo, or phenix. It appears both on the new and old 
paper currency of the country, and seems to be a com- 
bination of the pheasant and peacock. With the head of 
a fowl and crest of a swallow, it combines the neck of a 
snake and the tail of a fish. Virtue, obedience, justice, 
fidelity and benevolence are symbolized in its decora- 
tions. 

The temples were all charmingly cool and dark, with 
floors of polished lacquer—which impious boots not be- 
ing allowed to desecrate, were accordingly left outside. 
The ceilings were marvelously carved and colored, and 
the altars gorgeous with calm Buddhas sitting cross- 
legged in golden lotus- flowers, Kuwannon, Goddess of 
Mercy, brooding peacefully, and an occasional polished 
mirror. Before one or two temples fluttered the cut 
paper of Shinto—almost the sole relic of its original sim- 
plicity, now so richly overlaid. ‘ 

Priests, with garments and robes of finest gauze, 
smoothly shaven heads and clearly cut features, sat in 
corners upon mats, quietly sipping yellow tea and watch- 
ing, not unkindly, the invasion of the heretic foreigner. 

In one of the numerous gate-ways from one court-ycrd 
to another were panels of carefully carved Chinese woods. 
One of the designs was of a tiger and cub, in which the 
grain of the wood represented the striped fur. In a col- 
umn just beyond, the pattern of the background was 
carved upside down, lest the whole thing, if too perfect, 
should bring ill-fortune on the house of Tokugawa. 

Two hundred moss-grown stone steps, with frequent 
landings, lead easily up to the very shrine of shrines, the 
tomb of Iyéyasu itself. These steps begin at another 
graveled court-yard surrounded on three sides by open 
cloisters of red lacquer. The steps, and the massive stone 
balustrade as well, are completely overgrown with the 
green moss, which gives it all a curiously soft and old 
and lovely effect. 

At the top is a fine shrine, and an immense bronze 
stork holding a brass candle in its bill. Near by is a vase 
of lotus-flowers and leaves, done in brass. Above are su- 
perb cryptomerias and retinispores, which throw a dense 
shade over the quiet spot, while from far below, through 
the green masses of foliage, comes the distant sound of 
rushing water. 

No visitor who cares for the curious would fail to take 
a walk up the bank of the foaming Daiya-gawa, along a 
grassy path bordered by wild flowers, to see the wonder- 
ful row of unnumbered and almost prehistoric stone im- 
ages of Amida Niorai. 

The hands of each image lie on the lap, with thumbs 
end to end. A spot on the forehead is emblematic of the 
Buddha’s wisdom, while a bare space in the hair typifies 
his humility. 

One may count and recount these images, but always, 
it is said, with a different result. Even the pretext of at- 
taching a bit of paper to each one while making the count 
will not break the charm. They refuse to be numbered. 
How many images there are, thus, is not really known. 
Of course none of us were discourteous enough to chal- 
lenge the statement, or to try the count for himself. 

Almost every small town in Japan has its distinctive 
industry. Here the articles most characteristic were odd 
protuberances or growths from the trees, hollowed into a 
suggestion of trays, and while richly lacquered within, 


showed outside all the knots and seams of their original 
state. 

Sections of odd stems are prepared as kettle-stands, and 
small dishes for sweetmeats are made from bamboo-joints, 
carved to resemble the stem and leaf of the lotus. 

As I write, one of these useful little receptacles stands 
beside me ; and I remember the steep and narrow street, 
with its small, clear stream in the middle, the gay parties 
of young working-girls, in their scarlet petticoats, carry- 
ing wooden buckets, and the shop where I sat looking at 
this and similar carvings, while making bargains in un- 
certain Japanese with the silver-haired shop-keeper. 

The shouts of 
children, the 
families sitting 
outside their 
wide-open dwell- 
ings, the domes- 
tic fowls running 
hither and thith- 
er, an occasional 
Jinriki-sha arriv- 
ing, and the ven- 
ders of fur slip- 
pers spreading 
their waves 
abroad for pur- 
chase, are all 
clearly in my 
mind to-day. 

So also is the 
dignified dealer 
in ‘‘ curios” (vul- 
gar but unavoid- 
able word !) who 
brought his 
bronze and porce- 
lain for inspec- 
tion, and his an- 
cient cloisonné 
from one of the 
temples, attribut- 
ing to them all 
such ages as to 
completely con- 
found the visitor 
from any country 
as infantine as 
America. 

All this liveli- 
ness and buzz of 
daily life on this 
side the rushing 
river. On the 
other, religious 
silence, solemn 
shade, the monuments of centuries, and magnificence be- 
yond description. But it is all Nikko, only I felt that 
{had been living in remote antiquity. When I entered 
my jinriki-sha, one morning, to rattle down the stony 
street and through the marvelous avenue, to come once 
more back to modern life, the saiyonara of the hotel 
proprietor and all his attendants, gathered to say good-by 
in the pretty Japanese fashion, sounded unreal and far- 
away ; and the nineteenth century seemed but a youth- 
ful upstart in the world’s vast history of ages. 


Tenorance is even more unjust than malice.— Balzac. 


THE RED PAGODA. 


DELLYS. 


DELLYS. 
By J. M. M. 


Tue most famous of the African dogs was Dellys, who 
was first made corporal by the soldiers, and afterward 
sergeant, for his courage and usefulness, though he began 
his army life as a modest hunting-dog belonging to a 
Zouave named Foutrain. 

The French troops were at that time on a campaign in 
Kabylie, and had to do with the most intelligent and 
hardy of the mountaineers of the Atlas Mountains. Each 
morning the dead bodies of their sentries were found with 
their heads cut 
off, and one could 
not understand 
how they allowed 
themselves to be 
thus surprised. 

One night Fou- 
train’s company 
was on the grand 
guard, and his 
squad was detail- 
ed for outpost 
duty. Toward 
ten o’clock in the 
evening a Zouave 
went to relieve a 
sentry, and came 
back saying that 
he had found him 
lying there with- 
out his head. 
They went for the 
body, and took it 
away, leaving an- 
other sentry in 
his place, with 
many exhorta- 
tions to “look 
out for himself.” 
On returning, an 
hour after, they 
found him also 
with his head off. 

The corporal of 
the squad was 
an “original” 
named Louzeau 
de Bellemare, a 
cousin of the 
general of that 
name, and who, 
although of good 
family, had been 
a spoiled child, 
and had resisted education so successfully that he could 
neither read nor write, but had many of the habits and 
instincts of a gentleman. 

Louzeau, after his third sentry had been killed, de- 
clared that he would stand sentry himself, and gave 
orders that no one should relieve him until daylight. 

At dawn the eager squad went to see what had become 
of him. The first thing they saw was a superb head of a 
negro stuck up on a strong shoot of lentisk, and next 
Louzeau himself, quietly smoking his pipe as he sat on 
the decapitated trunk of a gigantic negro. At his right 
was what seemed to be a Zouave on guard, squatting 
down under his hood. This was his decoy arranged on 
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PERFUMES. 


some dwarf palms. The trick of the Kabyles had been to | 


fasten upon themselves branches so carefully that they 


had every appearance of bushes, and could thus gradually | 


and surely approach their victims. Foutrain, who was a 
creat hunter, determined to train his dog to detect them, 
and succeeded so well, that in ten nights the animal had 
helped the outposts to kill seven Kabyles. 

The Zouaves became quite enthusiastic about him, and 
raised him to the rank of corporal, putting the chevrons 
cn his front legs. 


Dellys had his own tactics. He went smelling around 


among the bushes until he scented one of these live ones ; | 


then, crouching close, he noticed in what direction it was 


moving, so as to tell what sentry was to be attacked ; | 


then stealing quietly away, he went up to the sentry, 


and, without making any noise, he kept his nose turned | 


steadily in the direction from which the danger was com- 
ing. The sentry thus forewarned was able to dispose of 
his would-be assassin. 

There was a certain Maltese who went with the column 
as a sort of sutler or camp-follower, picking up whatever 
he could. 

Dellys had evidently taken a great dislike to this man, 
and perhaps, from what followed, one might imagine 
that the dog had picked up some information about the 


sutler that he could not communicate, but which caused | 


him to detest him. ‘ 

Be this as it may, one night a great noise was heard 
just beyond the outposts, and on going there, the Maltese 
was found with Dellys holding on fiercely to the seat of 
lis breeches, from which he vainly endeavored to detach 
him. His being in such a place at such a time led them 
to search him closely, and they found, at last, a note in 
Arabic, giving information to the enemy. He was soon 
bound, tried, condemned and shot. 

For this, Dellys was promoted to the rank of sergeant, 
and bore his new honors as quietly as the old. But alas! 
like so many military heroes, he had a weakness for the 
other sex, and this ultimately proved his ruin. 

He was very well known by the natives, who all wished 
him a thousand deaths. In a campaign against the Kabyle 
tribe of the Guetchoulas, he caused them much loss. 

When the troops were bivouacked for the night, men 
of this tribe wera accustomed to make furious attacks. 
They tried three of these, but each time Dellys notified 
the outposts of their approach, which enabled the troops 
to outflank them, and inflict terrible loss upon them. 

Their spies informed them that they owed their losses 
to this dog, and his death was resolved on. 

One day some messengers came from them to treat, as 
they said, for peace. They brought with them a female 
soulougha (greyhound) of beautiful shape, which had a 
wonderful effect on Dellys. Her indifference only in- 
creased his passion, and he continued to be most assid- 
uous. 

The messengers prolonged their discussions until the 
approach of night, and when they departed Dellys went 
with them. 

The next morning the outmost patrols found the head 
of a dog at the top of a stake. It was the head of Dellys. 
The Zouaves were furious. They asked permission to 


attack the villages of the Guetchoulas-Beni-Jeni, whose | 
inhabitants had done this deed, and which were reputed | 


impregnable. In forty minutes their walls were scaled, 
and they were set on fire. 

Dellys was avenged. He was buried in friendly terri- 
tory, under an olive-tree, and a large pile of stones was 
made to mark the spot where this humble but most use- 
ful friend of the French Zouaves slept his last sleep. 


| favor with the Greeks. 


PERFUMES. 
By A. S. 

Iy the earliest records of man we read of perfumes. 
The Bible abounds in references to them. Egyptian hiero- 
glyphics tell us that they bore a prominent part in the 
religious observances of Egypt, and that the dusky maid- 
ens of the land of the Nile carried about with them odor- 
iferous pouches, and wore strings of beads made of sweet- 
smelling woods. With the Egyptians, indeed, the use of 
perfumes endured longer than life itself, for the presérva- 
tion of their bodies by the embalmer’s art was due to the 
free use of spices and sweet compounds. The Greeks 
were fond of all kinds of perfumes. Indulgence in them 
was not allowed to become fashionable in ancient Hellas 
without a protest, for Solon made a Jaw forbidding their 
sale, and Socrates objected to them on the ground that 
they gave the same smell to the master and slaye alike. 
In spite of the opposition, however, perfumes grew in 
Allusions to them are often en- 
countered in the works of their poets, sweet odors be- 


| ing invariably an attribute given by them to goddesses. 
| Thus, in the ‘‘Tliad,” Homer, speaking of the mother of 


Love when she came to visit Achilles, says : 


“ Celestial Venus hovered o’er his head, 
And roseate unguents heavenly fragrance shed.” 


It was at Athens that the perfumer’s art became espe- 
cially noted. An Athenian host caused a slave to sprinkle 
his guests with perfumes as well as scenting the room in 
which he feasted them, and one man is handed down to 
posterity as having conceived the happy idea of introduc- 
ing four pigeons into his banqueting -hall, from whose 
wings sweet odors dripped as they fluttered above the 
heads of the company. As a general rule, Grecian per- 
fumes took the form of ointment, with which the body 
was smeared. To such a pitch did the love of these un- 
guents attain amongst the luxurious Athenians, that cer- 
tain scents were exclusively used for certain parts of the 
body—as balsam-mint for the arms, wild thyme for the 
neck, palm-oil for the cheeks, and sweet marjoram for the 
hair and eyebrows. The ruggedness of the early Romans 
gave way, as their conquests extended, to the more refined 
habits of the people whom they subjected, and as the 
provinces of Southern Italy, which had been colonized by 
the Greeks, came under their sway, Grecian perfumes be- 
came customary among them. 

It is related, as-showing the extent to which the new 
fashion spread in Rome, that one Lucius Plotius, who was 
condemned to death by the Triumvirs, escaped and found 
a hiding-place at Salernum, in which he was discovered 
by the smell of the unguents with which he had anointed 
his person. Julius Cwsar’s stern spirit had no patience 
with the effeminacy that he considered the use of per- 
fumes showed, and he passed a law utterly forbidding the 
importation of all such compounds. This enactment, 
however, did not meet with any better success than the 
similar one which had emanated from Solon, and the use 
of aromatics went on almost unchecked. The nerveless 
later Roman Emperors were good customers of the spice 
and perfume merchants. Otho, we are told by Suetonius, 
went so far as to take with him on his military campaigns 
boxes and vials innumerable of essences and cosmetics to 
preserve his complexion and scent his person. Nero is 
said to have consumed at Poppea’s funeral a greater 
quantity of spices than the whole of Arabia could pro- 
duce in ten years, and the rooms of his Golden House 
were lined with silver pipes so constructed that they 
rained perfumes upon his guests. Saffron was one of the 
favorite odoriferous substances of the Romans ; their per- 
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fumes were divided into three classes—the diaposmata, or | 


powdered perfume ; the strymmata, or liquid unguents, 
having an oily basis; and the hedysmaia, or solid un- 
guents. To such a pitch did their indulgence in sweet 
odors reach, that they rubbed even their statues, horses 
and dogs with scented ointment. Most of the ingredients 
for their various perfumes were imported from Egypt and 
Arabia ; some were so costly that the slaves who manipu- 
lated them were stripped at the close of each day’s work 
in- order that they might not carry any away with them, 
and the completed preparations were sold for as much as 
four hundred denarii, or about $70 of our money per 
pound. Ovid wrote a book on the subject of cosmetics, 
of which only a part has come down to us, in which he 
gave a variety of recipes for imparting smoothness and 
whiteness to the skin. The fondness of the Orientals for 


perfumes is evidenced by the care with which Mohammed | 


dwelt upon the fragrance of those who would be found in 
the Moslem’s paradise. The Koran tells true believers 
that they will, after death, enter a land whose soil is 
made of musk, and by way of rendering the attractions 
of the black-eyed houris still more alluring, pictures 
them as having been created from musk, instead of the 
clay from which mere mortals were formed. Musk in- 
deed is the favorite scent of the Easterns; and pious 
Moslems have gone so far as to erect mosques, mixing 
large quantities of this substance with the mortar that 
bound the bricks together, so that worshipers at their 
shrines might forever be solaced by the fragrance which 
their Prophet loved so well. We find from the Vedas 
that perfumes have been used extensively in India for 
more than two thousand years, and incense forms a prom- 
inent feature of the worship of the Hindoos of to-day. 

On April 12th, which is the last day of their calendar, 
the people of the Burman Empire throw rose - water, 
mixed with a decoction of sandal-wood, on all they meet, 
to wash away the impurities of the past year, and enable 
them to commence the new one free from stains of sin. 
The Thibetans, whose religion is rendered remarkable by 
their use of ‘“‘ praying cylinders” (revolving drums in 
which written prayers are placed, which are held to be 
repeated once every time this drum goes round), use in- 
cense freely when worshiping. Joss-sticks, ten thousand 
makers of which are to be counted in the Province of 
Canton alone, are the prevailing form of incense among 
the Chinese. Their only other articles of perfumery are a 
few oils and essences, which, to Caucasian taste, are too 
strong to be agreeable. Musk is prominent among these, 
as is only natural, for the ox which yields it inhabits the 
Provinces of Mohang Mang and Mohang Vinan, and Chi- 
namen supply the world with its product. The Japanese 
are at one with the natives of the Flowery Land in the 
smallness of their list of perfumes. Jimto, an aromatic 
wood, which is burnt in temples and houses, and a kind 
of pomatum made of wax and oil, are almost the only 
aromatics that they manufacture, though we believe the 
use of Occidental scents is rapidly gaining ground with 
them. 

In every age satirists have joined in holding up the 
male patrons of the perfumer to ridicule, but, so far as 
Anglo-Saxons are concerned, events have hardly borne out 
the censure to which they have subjected men who pam- 
per the fifth sense. Englishmen have never been more 
prominent in word and deed than during the reign of the 
keen-witied sovereign whose servants routed the Spanish 
Armada; and yet perfumery was never so extensively 
used by Englishmen as then. 

The Queen herself was extremely fond of scents, and 
was always ready to smile upon a present of a pair of 


perfumed gloves, or a sweetly scented scarf. The ladies 
of her court naturally followed her taste in this respect, 
and their husbands and brothers did not suffer themselves 
to be outdone. Scented doublets and dresses were all 
the rage, and the business of the perfumers was one of 
the most lucrative that could be followed in the days of 
good Queen Bess. 

A little later, Philip Stubbs inveighed in no measured 
terms against ‘‘fragrant pomanders and odorus per- 
fumes,” which he declared ‘‘darken the spirits of all 
who indulge in them,” He said that ‘‘ the beds wherein 
they have laid their delicate bodies, the places where 
they have sat, the clothes and things which they have 
touched, shall smell a week or month or more after they 
be gone.” His only comfort seemed to lie in the reflec- 
tion that these sweet odors would one day be exchanged 
“for the stench and horror in the nethermost hell,” a 
kind wish which it may be hoped was not destined to be 
fulfilled. 

Beau Brummel was just the sort of man whom one 
would expect to find reveling in perfumes, but his craze 
for self-adornment did not carry him so far, and his pro- 
tests against the use of them by members of the sterner 
sex placed an interdict upon this which has never been 
again overcome. 

The flowers of cold climates, though less brilliant in 
color, are sweeter, and of more use to the perfumer, than 
those of the tropics. The majority of scented flowers 
are white; next in order of sweetness come red ones, 
then yellow and blue, while orange and brown flowers 
have less perfume than those of any other color. Three 
perfumes, musk, ambergris and civet, hail from the an- 
imal world. 


FRUIT A PERFECT FOOD. 


Some people are afraid to eat fruit, thinking that fruit 
and diarrhea are always associated, when, if they under- 
stood the genuine cause of diarrhea, they would know 
that it was caused by eating meat. In hot weather meat 
putrefies very quickly, and during this process alkaloids 
are formed which are very poisonous, acting as emetics 
and purgatives. Tis true that fruit eaten green, or be- 
tween meals, will interfere with digestion and cause bowel 
troubles ; but use fruit that is perfectly ripe at meal-time, 
and only beneficial results will follow. 

Acids prevent calcareous degenerations, keeping the 
bones elastic, as well as preventing the accumulation of 
earthy matters. This is because of the solvent power of 
the acids ; but manufactured acids are not harmless, as 
are those which nature has prepared for us in the various 
kinds of fruit. Fruit is a perfect food when fully ripe, 
and were it in daily use from youth to age there would 
be less gout, gall-stones, and stones in the bladder. 
Stewed apples, pears and plums are favorite articles of 
diet. For breakfast or luncheon, in the dining-room or 
in the nursery, there are few table dishes more whole- 
some and more delicious than well-stewed fruit served up 
with cream or custard. 

There are many persons, however, who cannot eat it on 
account either of the acidity of the fruit or the excess of 
sugar necessary to make it palatable. Sugar does not, of 
course, counteract acidity ; it only disguises it, and its 
use in large quantities is calculated to retard digestion. 
The housewife may, therefore, be grateful for the re- 
minder that a pinch, a very small pinch, of carbonate of 
soda sprinkled over the fruit previously to cooking will 
save sugar, and will render the dish at once more palata- 
ble and more wholesome. 


CARMINA. 
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CABMINA (AN ASTUBIAN TYPE).— FROM THE PAINTING 
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THE. FAITHFUL SLAVE: 
By MADELEINE VINTON DAHLGREN, 
Zfru stood before his aged mas- 

ter, with an air of respectful atten- 

tion, and yet, withal, there was an ex- 
pression of loving interest on his dark, 
mobile face that was pathetic. 

He was not of the full Congo type, 
but what the St. Domingo planters 
called a ‘‘sambo,” or “ griffe”; and 
with the lineaments of the most mixed 
race of which he was a splendid speci- 
men, he had inherited an astuteness and an intelligence 
superior to the negro blood of his mother. 

From the time when, as a chubby baby, he had rolled 
about in the sand, almost under the horses’ feet in the 
extensive stables of the ‘‘ Habitation,” or Plantation La- 
borde, and later on had had the care of the young mas- 
ter’s riding-horse, then had been assigned to be his com- 
panion in all his rides, he had looked forward to this hour, 
which had at last come—often dreamed of, scarcely hoped 
for—when his experience, his consummate skill in the 
management of horses, and, above all, his tried fidelity, 
were to receive their reward. 

The venerable Count Laborde reclined in a luxurious 
hammock, under the shade of an immense silk - cotton 
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‘‘ZEPHIR BASTILY ENTERED AND KNELT BESIDE HIS MASTER, GENTLY ROUSING 
HIM, SAYING, ‘AMO, YOUR BLESSING—I AM HERE TO SAVE YOU.’” 


tree, and slowly sipped iced orgeat out of a curiously 
carved silver cup. 

The servant stood with folded arms, and silent. 

‘‘Zéphir,” said the master, ‘‘you have seen my new 
cabriolet for three horses, just sent from Paris, with the 
crest of the House of Laborde emblazoned upon the 
panels ?” 

Zéphir bowed assent. No trained courtier in the pres- 
ence of royalty could have done so more gracefully. 

‘‘And you saw no equipage more splendid, when you 
were in Paris as body-servant of my son, the Baron 
Charles ?” 

The slave again bowed, but this time with palpitating 
heart. 


. 
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“Ts this to be all ?” thought he. 

‘«Zéphir,” resumed the count, who spoke with the slow 
precision of an honored veteran and of an autocrat as 
well, ‘‘a fine new livery comes with the cabriolet, and it 
is for you. IL appoint you my own special coachman, 
with all the emoluments of the office, as assigned on the 
Habitation Laborde.” 

* Amo!” cried the man, using that term of affectionate 
respect, permitted the St. Domingo slave by a kind mas- 
ter, while on his bended knees, as was the custom, he 
added, ‘‘Bless me.” 

‘Good Zéphir, rise—there is my blessing,” muttered 
the count, extending a hand over his head with a move- 
ment as stately as if he had thereby knighted his trusty 
servitor. And so he had, in a certain way. 

For was not this promotion on a vast estate numbering 
two thousand slaves a well-earned recognition of surpass- 
ing merit ? 

But ah, what surging thoughts flushed and flashed tu- 
multuously through the electrified brain of the honored 
menial ! 

‘And I have gained this glory,” thought he, ‘‘abave 
all my fellows, to be not only near the master’s person, 
but actually chosen as the guardian of his life ; to be se- 
lected to conduct him over bad roads, steep passes and 
swift torrents in safety—to drive him with pomp, sur- 
rounded by chosen outriders, through the streets of 
Port-au-Prince, and to manage those magnificent Arabi- 
ans. All this, and more, more——” 

And he burst forth with the irrepressible exclamation : 
* Amo, I am your faithful slave till death.” 

Yes, Zéphir, I know it,” said the pleased old gentle- 
man ; and his voice quivered with emotion, in spite of his 
assumed nonchalant air, as he added: ‘‘I trust you as I 
do my own only sor. You may air your new dignity this 
very afternoon, and drive me to Port-au-Prince.” 

‘*With outriders ?” asked the coachman. 

‘In state,” said the count. ‘Now go.” 

And so saying, the septuagenarian languidly fell back, 
reposing at full length in the roomy hammock, closing 
his eyes. 

It was the hour of the siesta, or noonday sleep. An 
attendant picked up the quaint goblet that had slipped 
from the wrinkled, listless hand ; for, with the senility of 
advanced years, that lacks a forceful will-power and suc- 
cumbs after any unwonted effort, the count, well pleased 
that the morning’s work was done and a favorite made 
happy, almost at the instant fell asleep. 

In those halcyon days of the old French rule in St. Do- 
mingo, the planter was more often the patriarch of his 
people than their task-master. 

So great was the sense of security that prevailed on 
these plantations, that even those who possessed immense 
wealth, such as existed on the Habitation Laborde—from 
whence it is said two million pounds of clayed sugar were 
annually exported—had no sense of insecurity. 

They slept with wide-open doors and windows, pro- 
tected by the veneration that made their persons sacred. 

Anc thus, amidst Arcadian joys, they dreamed away 
idyllic lives. 

But now a storm was brewing that was at no distant 
day to transform this earthly paradise into a scene of un- 
paralleled devastation. 

Already the awful cyclone was whirling onward that 
was so soon to reduce this beautiful, fertile island to a 
tumultuous, dismal ruin. - 

What a sad fate for this gem of the Antilles, where 
Columbus first joyfully discovered a new world! 

Yes, the hour of doom was at hand, for even as the 


{ 
count, gently swayed by the grateful sea-breeze, not in- 
aptly called ‘‘the doctor,” enjoyed his noonday siesta, 
pair of fierce, blood-shot eyes flashed forth angry glances 
upon that recumbent figure, as prone he rested. 

For one brief instant a towering, dusky form glided 
through the opening vistas of clumps of orange-trees 
that crowned a rising knoll not far distant, then suddenly 
disappeared, quite hidden from view amidst the endless 
dark mountain forest of mahogany that formed a majestic 
background to the plantation, that could be traced in one 
continuous line of ascent to the Highlands of La Coupe, 
some miles distant from the city eastward. 

The visual orb may be closed against external impres- 
sions, but the subtle power of a malign influence never 
fails to make an impress on the finer texture of the soul. 

So the aged sleeper turned wearily in his hammock, 
that evil eye, acting like a shadowy form over a mirrowed 
surface, disturbing his slumbers ; and he dreamed in that 
one moment that the red cap of Liberty préssed down 
upon his head with the swift, trenchant force of the re- 
morseless guillotine. 

The day was the eventful 4th of March, 1791, and al- 
though the planter knew it not, the tocsin of war’s fierce 
alarms had that mozning filled Port-au-Prince with its 
dreadful clangor. 

Meantime, as Zéphir, with head erect, walked rapidly 
away from the interview with his master, his vigilant eye 
caught the flitting glimpse of the darkish shadow, and he 
instantly paused to gain a clearer look. 

“Did I not know, for a certain fact,” mused he, ‘that 
my bad cousin Jeannot was chained in the prison of 
Port-au-Prince, and justly condemned to the galleys, I 
could swear that was he.” 

Did some occult link bear the thought to the listening 
savage ? orrather, did he notice Zéphir pause, and divine 
the cause, as for one swift second there darted forth from 
the sheltering seclusion of the deep forest a ruffian black 
man wearing a huge beard, with luminous, ferocious eyes, 
and clad in white shirt and trousers ? 

Throwing up aloft his knotted, brawny arms, with au 
impetuous gesture, he gave one derisive, triumphant yell 
—then disappeared. 

‘It is Jeannot!” gasped Zéphir ; ‘‘ or,” he added, with 
a thrill of superstition, ‘‘ perhaps his awful ghost come 
up from out the depths of hell. Can they have drowned 
him in one of those fearful bottomless ships, the noyades, 
that Baron Charles told Amo about ? He could never stay 
under. He would throw up his big arms, and come back 
just that way.” 

A cold sweat bedewed his forehead, and his knees 
knocked together at the mere thought. 

Nor did Zéphir’s really brave heart quake for himself, 
but for the deadly peril he knew his dear old Amo was in. 

The bellowing outcry had fairly aroused the count from 
his momentary sleep, as with dazed senses he sat upright 
on the hammock’s edge, rubbing his half .opened eyes 
with the filmy lace frill of his embroidered coat-sleeve, 
for the wealthy St. Domingo planter, in those days, was 
as dainty in his dress as a French marquis, as iadeed he 
often was. 

*‘ Ah,” sighed he, ‘‘those splendid mahogany woods I 
have always so zealously guarded now play me false, and 
give shelter to the screech-owl, that respects not my noon- 
day slumber, Well, my sleep is over. I will take some 
light confection in the pavilion, and be ready for the 
drive, with my good Zéphir handling the ribbons.” 

Some hours later, Zéphir, in all the glory of a gorgeous 
uniform, with yellow top-boots and scarlet trimmed and 
gold-laced coat, drove his spirited steeds to the door of 
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the spacious stone mansion where the count awaited his 
coming. 

A dark cloud, or, rather, innumerous cloudlets of dusky, 
gamboling children formed an improvised cohort that es- 
corted the flashing equipage to the outer limits of the far- 
stretching grounds. 

This light brigade turned so many reckless somersaults, 
with woolly heads butting into the flea-infested sand and 
heels in air, that the kind-hearted planter was convulsed 

_ with laughter by their queer antics. 

So the drive was at first merry enough. 

But, now, once again, as they whirled rapidly past the 
countless herds of cattle grazing on the succulent grasses 
of the estate’s far-reaching savannas, past some wretched 
cabbage-tree huts, a lurking, towering dark figure filled 
the meagre space within one, as Jeannot—for he it was 
—in panther crouch, as if ready to spring forth and clutch 
his prey with sharp talons, growled : 

‘Tam the man! The hour is at hand. Mine shall be 
an English chariot. My outriders shall be the revolted 
regiment, and that foolish Zéphir, who is of my kin, shall 
drive my eight horses. The slave must be the master, 
and the master must die. It will be so, for so says the 
Obeah woman, she who calls herself the Prophetess 
Romaine. Did she not come herself, as she said she 
would, and file away our cursed chains and set us all free ? 
All—all—and put me at the head. She said I was most 
like the Obi. And so we swarmed and fought, and did 
the work she set for us to do; to hack—and hew—and 
kill—and to spare not. Our hands are deep in blood. 
Ha! ha! that red, red sun may do his best, and sink to 
rest in his gory bed, but his fires are pale compared to 
us. For we are to go through all the land and spare not 
one white face. To kill—kill—kill—oh, what a burning 
joy in killing !” 

And the frail hut shook anew with the wild peals of 
ribald, fiendish glee ! 

Was the curse-laden air full of the malefic influence, as 
a cold chill of lassitude seized the master, and Zéphir re- 
laxed the grip on his reins, as his keen glance once again 
caught a glimpse of that dreaded presence that to his 
heated imagination seemed to hover—now here —now 
there, and everywhere ? 

Already in their rapid course they were traversing the 
picturesque plain of Cul-de-Sac, to the west on the Leo- 
gane road, amid the rich luxuriousness of waving cane, 
and dotted with its various sugar-mills and distilleries for 
the liquor fafia. 

Here and there, on some rising knoll, were clumps of 
logwood and bayahond - trees, and the well-shaded road 
wan not far distant from the beautiful bay ; the already 
declining sun cast over earth and sea a glory only known 
to the tropics. As they were nearing Port-au-Prince, to 
the amazement of the count, he beheld his son galloping 
toward him at full speed, borne on his fleet, foam-flecked, 
nostril-flaring horse. 

As they met, the Baron Charles bent over low, and 
almost whispered in the old count’s ear: 

“‘My father, turn back. I was on my way to warn you. 
Our brave friend Colonel Manduit has been basely mur- 
dered in front of the church, by his own regiment, who 
have been tampered with and revolted. It is said a mad- 
woman claiming to be a priestess of Obeah has strangely 
moved them. She has opened the prisons, and the coun- 
try swarms with the escaped criminals, with, it is said, our 
brutal slave Jeannot at their head. I find you well at- 
tended, sir, and so I will make my way, without loss of 
time, to the near roadstead of Leogane, where our ship 
Cleo, laden with our crops, swings at anchor. Incendiary 
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fires are being lighted by the brigands, and I will clear 
our ship, and be prepared for the turn of events.” 

All this was hurriedly said ; then in an undertone, only 
audible to Zéphir, toward whom he inclined, he added : 
‘‘Meet me to-night at the warehouse at Leogane, and 
we will arrange for signals in case of danger.” 

The young baron sped on, and the slave turned his 
head and asked : - 

** Amo, shall we drive home ?” 

The master feebly nodded assent, and they returned to 
the Habitation Laborde ; but never again did the ill- 
fated old man recross its threshold as of yore, for, as 
he descended from his carriage, he was rudely seized as 
a prisoner in the hands of the merciless Jeannot and his 
robber horde. 

** As to you, my cousin and my foster-krother Zéphir,” 
sneered Jeannot, ‘‘ we appoint you to be special coach- 
man for our own sacred person.” 

“‘T hear and obey,” said Zéphir, promptly, and mut- 
tering, as he drove away with a gay flourish and crack of 
his whip, ‘Yes; even this to save Amo.” 

An hour before, and the aged count, enervated by long- 
continued and uninterrupted prosperity, gave every in- 
dication of the decrepitude of advanced years; but the 
sharp breath of adversity had, with its bitter tonic, in- 
fused new life. 

The noble impulses of a once gallant youth now revivi- 
fied, with their electric thrill, the languid current of his 
veins. 

Count de Laborde seemed to have cast off the weight 
of a score of years as he proudly marched to an out- 
house, where his manacled body was thrown upon the 
ground. - 

‘“‘Thank God for two things!” he said. ‘‘My son is 
saved, and I shall not fail to die as should a Count de 
Laborde.” 

‘¢ Amo,” whispered a plaintive voice through a crack 
of the hut, ‘‘you shall not die. Sleep, if youcan. Your 
loving slave will save you.” For already had this loyal 
heart planned a mode of escape, and with his quick and 
ready wit, to plan was to execute. 

He well knew that from this ferocious jailer there 
was no hope of respite, and he meant to make success 
assured. 

So engrossed was he with the one idea of saving his be- 
loved master, that as to the consequences for himself he 
had not given a thought. 

The plot was a bold one, and required immediate 
action. 

So he at once sought his cousin, who sat brooding in 
the old count’s easy-chair. 

He said, ‘ Jeannot.” 

‘*Call me general, rascal !” cried the burly scoundrel, 
offended. 

Instantly Zéphir bowed low. 

‘‘General,” he said, may it please your excellency to 
order that the guildiveries (distilleriee) shall be rifled, and 
their full casks set running; that the hoarded éajfia shall 
be free to all, as a celebration of our freedom.” 

The proposition was seized with avidity by the outlaw. 

It just suited his sanguinary mood to bring about un- 
bounded license. 

**T give the instant order,” he eagerly replied. 

*© General,” said Zéphir, ‘‘shall I call the chief steward 
for the keys of the wine-vaults, and the overseer to open 
the guildiveries ?” 

‘Do all, get all—we give you full authority to-night,” 
said Jeannot, ‘‘ while my soldiers feast and make merry.” 

Some hours later, the once peaceful and well-ordered 


«« Amo! master !” wept the 


slave, falling at his feet. 


“ This to me!” 


But not a moment must be 


lost, so, almost instantly col- 


lecting himself, Zéphir com- 
menced his preparations. 
The hut had been used as 
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Habitation Laborde presented a scene of riotous con- 
fusion worse than bedlam let loose. 

Zéphir had been swiftly and silently everywhere. 

As the night wore on, the band of malefactors became 
stupefied by their repeated potations of fafia; and two 
thousand souls had pledged away their consciousness in 
huge, intoxicating draughts of the fiery beverage. 

And it was still the early night when Zéphir glanced in 
upon the banquet-hall, where every wretch, Jeannot ex- 
cepted, lay prostrate. 

He, too, seemed to be sleeping; but no—he ‘merely 
crouched, as does the supple panther, whom only blood 
can satiate, seeing and noting each thing. Nor did he 
fail to see Zéphir. 

““My cousin,” quoth he, ‘‘is eaten up by a zeal that 
may soon eat him up. We shall soon see which way the 
black cat springs.” 

Then he lapsed back into his venomous musings. 

It was still another hour before Zéphir drove up ina 
low, lumbering cart, but so 


a receptacle for refuse stuff. 
In one corner was an empty 
sugar-hogshead, which he 
turned on its side, and plac- 
ing some cane-stalks, that were 
scattered around the floor, 
within the barrel, then boring 
a few gimlet air-holes here 
and there, he said : 

*¢ Amo, Iam sorry, but there 
seems no better way. I must 
fasten you within, and con- 
sign you to the Baron Charles. 
But first sip this cordial and 
eat the bread.” 

Instantly divining the plan, 
the count composed himself, 
as best he could, within the narrow circumference of 
the cask, the bulkhead of which was quickly closed, and 
then, with a strong effort, the precious merchandise was 
carefully placed in position, and rolled along the slanting 
board into the cart, and they started. 

An hour after midnight Zéphir drew up his panting 
horses at the door of the Laborde warehouse in Leogane, 
having met with no delay. 

Had he been seen? Yes, once, for a brief space, had 
the leering gaze of savage eyes been fixed upon him. 

But only for a momentary glance. 

‘*Ah, ha!” snarled Jeannot. ‘‘So Zéphir steals. I’m 
glad of it, for I always hated his goodness. _ But I will 
humble his pride to-morrow, and show him, too, the full 
worth of my casks of sugar.” ; 

What premonition of evil made the barbarous Jeannot 
stand where he was so long a time, and finally, with a 
shivering sense of dread, stoop low to enter the hidden, 
arched, vine-clad mouth of a cavern, just where the road, 


silently, that by ‘afia - dead- 
ened ears no sound was 
heard, for the horses’ feet and 
the wheels of the ox-cart were 
carefully covered with felt. 

The sentinel slept heavily at 
the door of the cabin where 
the planter lay in chains, as 
Zéphir hastily entered and 
knelt’ beside his master, gen- 
tly rousing him, saying : 

“‘Amo, your blessing—I am 
here to save you; and at the 
same time he severed his 
chains. 

The aged man arose, and 
throwing his arms lovingly 
around his deliverer’s neck, 
kissed him tenderly on either 


cheek. 


‘« You are a king of men,” 


said he, ‘‘ while J am but a 


Count Laborde. Command 
me, Zéphir !” 


SCENE DURING THE FAMINE IN ALGIERS, 
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suddenly narrowing, became steep and precipitous to- 
ward the bay, closely hugging some bold rocks that were 
richly covered with tropical verdure ? 

Meantime, the Baron Charles had grown imptient wait- 
ing for Zéphir. And no words can ever paint the mingled 
grief and rapture of that meeting of father and son, nor 
their depth of gratitude to the faithful Zéphir. 

They both implored him to go with them on board the 
Cleo, that was swinging at anchor in the bay. 

But Zéphir thought it his duty to return and watch 
over the Habitation. 

Ever-zealous, ever-loyal Zéphir ! 

* * * x * * 

The sheltering tangle of twisted roots, overlapping 
vines of sea-side grape and wild Indian fig, hid from view 
the outlet of the subterranean passage leading to where 
dwelt the fearful woman whose incantations called for 
seas of blood. 

Even the ruffian Jeannot, who came to consult her by 
appointment, trembled in her presence. 

Now crawling upon hands and knees, he soon gained 
the spacious inner chamber of the cave. 

Uncouth idols, of strange and repulsive shapes, were 
sculptured upon its dark, slimy walls, while coiled in the 
void spaces and remote recesses were deadly serpents, 
her familiar pets. 

A hideously deformed dwarf, her minion, and whose 
humped shoulders looked like bat’s wings, had only a 
minute before entered by a secret way, and as he rolled 
into a dark corner, panting with fatigue, he was scarcely 
noticed by the negro chief. 

Never had he seen the Obeah witch of such dire aspect. 

Into her crisp, woolly, matted hair was twisted a golden 
serpent, with ruby, flaming eyes, and she was clad in a 
flowing saree (a West Indian gown), with quaintly woven 
golden threads of samite. 

She twirled aloft a vibratory stringed shell, that, as it 
was swung in circles, filled the hollow vault with reso- 
nant, half-formed sound, as of the slow swell of heaving 
tides; and from out its concave, tinted depth flashed 
forth strange similitudes of solemn shapes, and forked 
tongues of concealed adders, that with the sweep of si- 
lence foreshadowed her prophecies of near-looming chaos. 

This weird weapon of sound she called her ‘‘ Dis Di- 
vining Lyre.” 

The witch averred it had been Jubal’s own, in the 
ancient of days. 

As Jeannot entered, she turned upon him with gesticu- 
lations of unbounded fury, and scarcely could she articu- 
late her imprecations. 

Monster of cruelty as the man was, superstition made 
him powerless in her hands. 

He did not venture to speak, but stood trembling in 
every limb. 

‘‘Tdiot ! fool! traitor !” she shrieked. ‘‘ Why did you 
let him escape ?” 

“‘O Queen of Obi,” gasped the terrified wretch, ‘‘spare 
me! I know not whom you mean. I never meant to be 
merciful.” 

‘““Who ?” she shouted. ‘‘ Who, infernal dolt, but the 
master I doomed to die. And now, my Lyre tells me that 
he has gone forth in a cask. How dare you ?” 

Jeannot, quick as the vivid lightning’s flash, divined 
the truth. 

He said not a word, but bounded upward with the 
strong spring of an enraged wild beast, then disappeared. 

‘Revenge !” he cried. 

And just as he emerged from the gloomy arch, Zéphir 
was passing, on his return home. 
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It was as one might snatch a pistol from his belt and 
fire when the loving soul of the faithful slave was freed 
from mortal bonds. 

But as the fiend yelled forth his triumph, he was con- 
fronted by the infuriated priestess, who, with one well- 
directed lunge, plunged her poisoned dagger to the hilt 
in the demon heart of the monster Jeannot. 


CARDINAL LAVIGERIE AND THE 
AFRICAN SLAVE-TRADE. 
By MArc F, VALLETTE. 


CHartes Martian ALLEMAND LavicErte, the great 
apostle of the African slaves to-day, was born at Esprit, 
France, October 31st, 1825. He made his studies at St. 
Sulpice, in Paris, where in due time he was ordained to 
the priesthood. His career as a priest was such as to 
single him out as a man to command, and on March 16th, 
1863, he was preconized Bishop of Nancy and Toul. But 
such a field was inadequate to meet the yearnings of so 
great a soul. Bishop Lavigerie had devoted his life to 
the service of his fellow-men. He was at heart a mission- 
ary. His was to be a life of sacrifice. He had taken a 
deep interest in the French colonies in Northern Africa. 
He heard the Arab children calling upon him to deliver 
them from error’s chain, and he longed to be among 
them. On March 27th, 1867, Pope Pius IX. appointed 
him Archbishop of Algiers, and he soon set out for his 
new field of labor. The diocese to which he had just been 
appointed was full of hardships, privation and suffering. 
The native population was smarting under the humilia- 
tion of European conquest, and the conduct of many of 
the French colonists was anything but edifying. These 
influences had to be counteracted. It required no little 
tact to accomplish all this, and to overcome the influ- 
ences of Mohammedanism. The archbishop was fully alive 
to the wants of his charge. He had longed for that field 
of labor ; he had studied its situation, its wants, and the 
means of supplying them. He repaired to the Seminary 
of Foreign Missions, that fruitful source which supplies 
the world with trained missionaries, and called for volun- 
teers for his far-off diocese. He wanted men of intelli- 
gence, devoted to their holy calling ; men of sacrifice, men 
of strong constitutions; men with a knowledge of the 
manners and customs, and of the likes and dislikes, of the 
African people ; men who were acquainted with the dis- 
eases peculiar to those regions, and had sufficient medical 
skill to treat them; men trained in mechanical arts, who 
could teach the natives how to make a living when they 
had given up their half-civilized mode of life and em- 
braced Christianity. His appeal was earnest and full 
of Christian charity, and it met with a hearty response. 
When Archbishop Lavigerie landed in Africa he was sur- 
rounded by a band of missionaries who knew the great 
work that was before them, and who were ready to bear 
all manner of trials and dangers for the salvation of souls. 
The Diocese of Algiers was large ; it extended south into 
the Soudan. ‘There were blacks as well as Arabs to be 
cared for, and to be brought within the pale of Christian- 
ity. They lived in abject slavery, the prey of the merci- 
less Arab slave-trader. It would be a long time before 
the good archbishop could do all he wanted to for this 
portion of his flock, but he looked forward to the day 
when he could at least begin the work of redeeming the 
African slave. 

In the course of his episcopate of twenty years, he has 
had an opportunity to visit the greater part of his diocese. 
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He has crossed and recrossed the Great Desert of Sahara, 
that divides the northern from the southern portion of his 
territory, and he has had ample opportunity to see slavery 
in all its horrors. In the early part of his episcopate, as 
we shall see further on, Archbishop Lavigerie appealed to 
the French Government for aid for his suffering Arabs ; 
to-day the cardinal appeals to the world in behalf of 
the negro slave. He has started out to preach a cru- 
sade against African slavery, and Pope Leo XIII. has not 
only encouraged him in his glorious work, but has given 


him $60,000 to help it along. In July, 1888, Cardinal | 


Lavigerie (raised to the Cardinalate in March, 1882,) ad- 
dressed the Anti-slavery Society of London, and gave a 
touching picture of the suffering of the blacks at the 
hands of the cruel Arabs, who are pushing their way into 
the very heart of Africa. He described the burning of 
African villages, and told how the unfortunate inhab- 
itants were yoked together and driven on long and pain- 
ful journeys to the market-places ; how the weak ones 
fell by the way-side and were slaughtered. ‘‘May God 
preserve me,” says the cardinal, ‘‘ from accusing without 
compulsion any man, and especially any people. ... But 
I cannot resist saying that, of all the errors so fatal to 
Africa, the saddest is that which teaches, with Islam, that 
humanity is made up of two distinct races—one, that of 
believers, destined to command ; the other, that of ‘the 
cursed,’ as they call them, destined to serve. Now, 
among the latter, they place the negro in the lowest 
grade—on a par with cattle.” 

It is a source of great gratification to know that the 
cardinal has met with great encouragement in all the 
countries he has visited. Part of his plan is, that five or 
six hundred European soldiers, well equipped and organ- 
ized, would be able to abolish the slave-trade from Lake 
Albert Nyanza to the south of Lake Tanganyika. He also 
purposes to purchase young slaves with the object of 
bringing them up in schools, and of sending them back 
as missionaries to the parts of Africa to which they orig- 
inally belonged. We shall see further on how successful 
a similar plan was in civilizing and Christianizing the 
Arab tribes in and around Algeria. Cardinal Lavigerie 
has already sent several young Africans to the House of 
the White Fathers, at Lille, France, to pursue the course 
of the Catholic Faculty of Medicine, in the hope that by 
sending among the natives of Africa physicians of their 
own race, who will give their gratuitous services to their 
countrymen, he will be able to draw them to him, and 
lead them more readily to the foot of the Cross. 

There is every reason to hope that the great missionary 
will be as successful with the blacks as he has been with 
the Arabs. A glance at his work among the latter people 
may not be uninteresting at this time, when his crusade 
is attracting so much attention throughout the world. 

The Christian Arab villages are the outgrowth of the 
famine of 1868, and were built by Christian charity. The 
events of that terrible period will never be forgotten by 
the Algerine Arabs. Famine, closely followed by the 
plague, carried off one-fifth of the native population in 
the space of a few months. The most revolting scenes 
met the eye along the mountains, in the valleys, and by 
the road-side. Men reduced to the condition of mere 
skeletons; women eating the weeds they found in the 
fields ; children starving at the dried-up breasts of their 
mothers, or perishing along the highways; and all this 
enshrouded in the sombre veil which Mussulman fatality 
throws around suffering and death. Added to this misery 
were crimes unknown to civilization. Fathers and moth- 
ers murdered their offspring and fed upon their flesh ; 


brother strangled brother and drank his blood; ties of | 


kindred and cf friendship were severed, and naught was 
seen but a savage fever that shone from the eyes of wan- 
dering and famished hordes. 

It would have been one of the blackest episodes in the 
history of ovr day had not the light of charity gleamed 
through the darkness. Amid the silence of death, a cry 
was heard; it was the cry of the shepherd pleading for 
his flock. Its sound went forth unto Christian lands, and 
it was not long before offerings of money, clothing and 
food poured into his lap. France herself came to the 
rescue, and emulation in charity, courage and heroism was 
manifested on all sides. 

Pious missionaries, Sisters of every religious order, 
charitable ladies headed by the leading lady of France at 
that time—the Duchess of Magenta, Mme. Macmahon— 
physicians, soldiers, all responded with energy, and cheer- 
fully faced death in the plague that had broken out. 
How many noble souls fell victims to the cause of charity 
is known only to God. One community alone lost twenty- 
two Sisters, who caught the malignant typhus, and died 
praising God. 

The Archbishop of Algiers, Mgr. Lavigerie, was to be 
seen wherever there was the most need for his services; 
but he devoted himself in an especial manner to the res- 
cue of little orphans. He directed the priests and Sisters 
of his diocese to seek out all they could and bring them 
to him. Committees were appointed in different parts of 
the Province, and they, too, sent in all the children they 
found wandering about in a state of starvation; and it 
was not long before Algiers beheld a scene full of horror 
and of pity. Day after day mules and Government wag- 
ons were seen stopping before the archbishop’s door 
and depositing their loads of children, numbers of them 
so emaciated as to be scarcely recognizable as human 
beings; their limbs were like skeletons—their stomachs 
swollen almost to bursting by the poisonous herbs they 
had been feeding upon for some time past, and the rai- 
ment of filthy rags exhaling the offensive and fetid odor 
of the deadly typhus. 

Sometimes horses and wagons, thus loaded down with 
these poor little unfortunates, presented the most horrible 
scenes. Among the living might be seen little prostrate 
bodies, with their heads thrown backward, their faces 
paler, if possible, than those around them, their large 
eyes staring wide open, their arms thrown out and mov- 
ing back and forth with the motion of the horse or 
wagon. These had perished, on the way, of hunger, cold 
and disease. 

Others, ‘and by far the larger number, evinced the 
greatest terror in their faces. Those of them who re- 
covered laughed heartily when they explained the cause 
of it. It was customary among the mountain tribes, to 
which most of them belonged, and where the strongest 
prejudices still exist against Christians, and the French 
people in particular, for mothers to tell their children 
the most horrible stories about the Roumis (Romans) as 
the French were called. ‘‘The French,” they would tell 
them, ‘‘suck the blood of infants and children, and when 
they succeed in carrying them off to Algiers, they either 
eat them or cast them into the sea.” This accounts for 
the fact that as soon as the children of these tribes saw a 
Frenchman they fled for their lives. 

In the case of these children flight was out of the ques- 
tion, but they trembled from head to foot as they were 
set down before the archbishop’s door. But when they 
saw kindly and venerable men—the archbishop among 
them—come forward and lift them gently, in their filth 
and their offensiveness, and set them down tenderly and 
give them what they most needed, food, they gradually 
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became reconciled to their fate. Indeed, it was necessary 
to watch them carefully, lest their anxiety for food be at- 
tended with fatal results in their weak condition. 

In the course of a few wéeks over two thonsand of 
these little outcasts were left at the archbishop’s house 
and formed his adopted family. All France knows how 
he provided for it, how he raised it, how he saved it, both 
body and soul. Twenty years have passed away since 
that time. 

But it was not enough to bring up these children— 
their future must be locked after, and that, too, in a col- 
ony where bad examples were more frequent than good 
ones, and more shameless. How was this to be done ? 
How guard 
them against 
the tempta- 
tion of re- 
turning to 
their tribes 
and resum- 
ing their 
former lives ? 
These ideas 
filled the 
mind of Mgr. 
Lavigerie, 
and as far 
back, too, as 
1869, when 
he appealed 
to the Chris- 
tian people 
of France for 
the adoption 
of his chil- 
dren, 

** Thave al- 
realy taken 
steps,’’ he 
said, ‘‘to- 
ward settling 
them down 
in such a 
manner that 
they shall be 
able to help 
one another, 
and preserve 
the excellent 
training they 
have been 
given. And 
I have pur- 


chased land for this purpose, so that, later on, we may | 


be able to establish villages of Christian Arabs, after the 
manner in which villages composed of Frenchmen, Span- 
iards, Swiss and Italians have been formed at different 
points in Algeria. 

“We shall form families by uniting our orphan boys 
and girls in marriage, we shall allot to each family a suffi- 
cient quantity of land to support them and their children, 
and we shall take groups of twenty, thirty and forty of 
these young families, organize them into villages, and 
continue to extend such help to them as our means will 
permit. We are confident, too, that the State will also 
join in giving a helping hand to these young people. 
Besides, the State is greatly interested in their welfare, as 
this is the only means by which these people can be res- 
cued from their misery and made to become good citizens. 
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“Tt is true that we shall not make much headway with 
the adult population who refuse to yield to civilizing in- 
fluences, but if we had been able to do for the last forty 
years simply what we are now doing for the children we 
have picked up along the highways, what glorious results 
would we not have achieved ! 

“We are pushing forward with confidence and are 
ready for our work. The land is ready ; our children are 
growing up; some have already reached the years of 
manhood, and we shall found our first village before the 
close of the year. Others will follow, and in a few years 
all our children of to-day can be settled down in different 
places, some of which I have already carefully selected. 

“When I 
reflect over 
my plans at 
night in my 
solitude at 
St. Eugéne, 
with my eyes 
fixed upon 
the transpar- 
ent depths of 
African sky, 
I pray to God 
for time and 
grace to fin- 
ish the work 
I have com- 
menced, and 
I sometimes 
imagine that 
my grave 
would not be 
out of place 
near one of 
these peace- 
ful villages 
in which my 
children are 
to dwell. I 
feel as if my 
last sleep 
would be 
more tran- 
quil among 
those who 
are indeed 
my children 
in gratitude 
and in ten- 
derness. It 
seems to me 
that these souls for whom so many sacrifices have been 
made, and whom my care shall have regenerated, will 
pray with greater earnestness for forgiveness for the sins 
of my life.” 

The good archbishop has lived to see the realization of 
his hopes. In less than eight years two villages have 
been built and inhabited by young Christian Arabs, one 
named in honor of St. Cyprian, the great Bishop and 
martyr of Carthage, and the other in honor of St. Monica, 
the mother of the great St. Augustine, Bishop of Hippo. 
Passengers on the train between Oran and Algiers get 
a glimpse of a very pretty village on the side of a hill. 
The River Chelif flows at its foot, and another little 
stream bounds it on the right. On this site a Roman 
colony existed long, long ago, and that it was a Christian 
colony is evident, from the fact that the columns of a 
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church were found in digging among the ruins. Six 
years before, where this village now stands, the deep si- 
lence of the surrounding solitude was only ocasionally 
broken by the sharp ery of the jackal or the hyena. Now 
the village forms a sort of oasis in the desert. The houses, 
which are built apart from each other and arranged in 
streets, are unpretending, it is true, but models of clean- 
liness — the never-failing sign of civilization. Rows of 
young eucalyptus-trees already hang their green branches 
over the white walls. An humble church, as white as the 
dwellings it looks down upon, is surmounted by the em- 
blem of the salvation brought to this youthful popula- 
tion. Adjoining the village is a large garden, divided up 
into as many parts as there are families living there, and 
back of this village is a sort of park, in which are kept 
the oxen that do the work, and the cows and goats that 
supply milk. In the country around, the sterile land is 
gradually being cultivated, and waving wheat-fields are 
to be seen everywhere. Upon all sides there is presented 
a spectacle of life and activity. Should a stranger in- 
quire the name of this village, he would be told: ‘ This 
village belongs to the marabout’s children.”” The mara- 
bout is the archbishop, for these people call the Christian 
missionaries by the same name by which they designate 
their own priests. The marabout’s children are the or- 
phans, and the Arabs have come to look upon Archbishop 
Lavigerie as the father of the children he saved from 
death, and it is customary with them to name villages 
after their founders. 

Tn speaking of this village, Archbishop Lavigerie said : 
“Tn this village, built by our own efforts, we have com- 
menced the work of settling down those of our wards 
who have reached years of maturity. We have found no 
more efficacious manner of doing this than that of keep- 
ing our promises to them, and of assuring their future by 
gathering them together far from the dangers of city life 
and from contact with dissolute Arabs.” 

These villages became the safeguards of the young. 
Dwelling there, under the watchful eyes of their guard- 
ians, helping one another, encouraging one another to 
labor and to practice the virtues of the Christian family, 
they are protected against the temptations and the exam- 
ples of reckless colonists. ‘‘ Here,” as the good arch- 
bishop used to say, ‘not only are my children growing up 
around me, but my grandchildren also, for I have been 
a ‘grandfather’ for some time now.” 

It was, indeed, a touching sight to see the venerable 
archbishop, on his visits to St. Cyprian, surrounded by 
nuabers of these little ones, calling him ‘‘ Grandpapa 
Monseigneur,” pulling his garments and ruthlessly get- 
ting upon his lap and searching his pockets for bonbdons. 

But the good father’s work was not finished when his 
‘‘children” had been thus provided for. He had chil- 
dren of a larger growth to look after. The victims of 
diseases, so numerous among the native population, 
needed a place where their afflictions could be relieved 
and their diseases treated. A house, isolated from the 
others, was fitted up as a dispensary, and here the Arabs 
of Sahara came, with their loathsome sores, their filth and 
their fevers, to be treated by the missionaries. In a short 
time the cures effected were noised far and wide, and 
soon the good missionaries were obliged,. for want of 
room, to treat their patients in the open air. There, 
kneeling upon the bare ground, they would wash and 
dress their running sores, and treat them for all their 
ailments. It was not long before another difficulty con- 
fronted the archbishop. The Arabs began bringing their 
women for treatment, and cases arose which the fathers 
could not undertake to look after. To mect this want, 


| lutely impossible. 


Mgr. Lavigerie founded the Community of Sisters of the 
African Missions, and they did for the women what the 
missionaries did for the men. But there was still a want 
that was keenly felt. This was the means, not merely of 
giving temporary treatment to these sick Arabs, but to 
provide for those whose weak condition made their im- 
mediate return to their homes dangerous, if not abso- 
What was to be done? To allow 
them to return was to condemn them to death, to keep 
them at the Mission was impossible, for want of room, 
and to assign them to any of the houses was to expose 
the inmates to infection. The only way to overcome this 
difficulty was to build a hospital. But where was the 
money to come from to do so, and to support it when 
built ? Mgr. Lavigerie pondered over these difficulties, 
and trusted to that Providence which never fails the 
French missionary; and Providence came to his assist- 
ance in a manner he least expected. 

General Wolff was in command of the Military Depart- 
ment of Algeria. He was imbued with the Christian and 
sympathetic spirit of the Bedeaus, the Sonis, the Ladmi- 
raults and the Macmahons. He had watched the coura- 
geous and trying efforts of the devoted archbishop. He 
admired his zeal and his prudence. He was fully alive to 
the benefits, both moral and civil, that had grown out of 
the charity of the missionaries toward the sick and suf- 
fering Arab tribes in the vicinity of St. Cyprian, and 
meeting the archbishop, one day, on his rounds, he 
broached the subject to him. 

‘“These people feel at home in this neighborhood,” he 
went on to say. ‘‘ They appreciate the care and atten- 
tion of your missionaries. Why not build a hospital 
right here, large enough to accommodate them ? It will 
be a work of Christian charity as well as of political ad- 
vantage. Besides, your grace is aware that it has always 
been the policy of France to win over her conquered sub- 
jects by acts of kindness.” 

We can readily imagine the effect of these words upon 
the archbishop. He too had thought of Government help, 
but he was hardly prepared to ask for it just then. He 
thanked General Wolff for the suggestion, and intimated 
that he was ready to give the land at his disposal as a site 
for the building, but he added that the most important 
thing was still wanting—money. 

‘And how much do you think it will take to erect a 
hospital such as you would require ?” 

“At the very lowest calculation, it would cost $20,000 
to put up one wing alone.” 

“‘Very well,” said the general; ‘‘if I can obtain the 
consent of the Governor, I will give you a part of this 
amount. We have had, for the last fifteen years, quite 
an amount in the treasury of this division, collected, dur- 
ing a visit of the Emperor, for just such a purpose ; but 
as no practicel plan was ever agreed upon, the money, 
some $8,000, has remained untouched. If this can be 
transferred to you, charity will soon supply the balance.” 

General Chanzy, the Governor, was not slow in recog- 
nizing the great advantages to be derived from the plan 
suggested by General Wolff. Mgr. Lavigerie set to work 
at once. Trusting in Providence for the means yet to 
come, he determined that everything in the hospital 
should be of the best,-and arranged so as to give the 
greatest amount of comfort to the inmates. The style of 
architecture was Moorish, and when the natives saw the 
magnificent structure, with its splendid appointments, its 
baths and its gardens, they inquired whether it was to be 
the palace of a prince. When told that it was to be an 
asylum for their sick poor, they shook their heads sor- 
rowfully, remarking that the poor sick could never pay 
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for attention in such a place. It was with the greatest 
difficulty that they could be persuaded that the doors of 
this hospital were to be opened to all, without money 
and without price. 

It took two years to build the new St. Elizabeth’s Hos- 
pital and prepare it for the reception of patients. In 
February, 1876, Mgr. Lavigerie saw the completion of his 
great work of charity. He was anxious to celebrate the 
event in a manner that would long be remembered by 
the natives. He sent out invitations to their chiefs, and 
they came from all parts of the country in great numbers. 
Neither distance nor the rainy season could deter them. 
Invitations were also sent to all distinguished foreigners 
within reach, and to all the Government officials in and 
around Algiers. The Prince Royal of Holland, the widow 
of the illustrious General de Lamoriciére, and a large num- 
ber of English families wintering in Algiers, sought and 
obtained permission to witness the grand diffa which the 
good archbishop was about to give to his Arab children. 

It would take too long to attempt a detailed description 
of this opening and dedication of the St. Elizabeth’s Hos- 
pital. The scene around and about the building was 
picturesque and full of life. There, on the hill-side, was 
the bright and happy village, peopled by what were once 
dying and plague-stricken outcasts, rescued by the hand 
of charity. Ata short distance from it rose the beautiful 
new hospital, decorated with flags and streamers, and sur- 
mounted by the cross. The plain below was white with 
the tents of the vast Arab camp that had come to partici- 
pate in the ceremonies. The whole is encircled by the 
mountains, which form a background to this picture, and 
high above them is distinguished the snowy peak of Ou- 
azansenis. The whistle of the train from Algiers set 
every one in motion. Arabs in various-colored costumes 
rode back and forth, their steeds at full speed, and per- 
formed all manner of strange evolutions, discharging 
their carbines, and forming again in line with wonderful 
rapidity. The new-comers from the capital were alarmed, 
and imagined that these warriors had attacked the abode 
of charity ; but they were soon convinced that they were 
being welcomed in truly Arab style. General Wolff, at- 
tended by a brilliant staff, advanced, as Commander-in- 
chief of the Department. The Wuire, with his two ‘‘ad- 
juncts,” one a Christian and the other a Mussulman, and 
the Municipal Council, also half Christian and half Mus- 
sulman, came next in order; and these were followed by 
a long procession. The Maire addressed a few words to 
General Wolff, and then the roar of the cannon echoed 
and re-echoed along the mountains, bells rang out joyful 
peals, and squadron after squadron of Arabs discharged 
their carbines and pierced the air with their peculiar cries. 
-The happy archbishop, clad in pontifical robes, with miter 
and crozier, and surrounded by his clergy and a number 
of native orphan acolytes, stood under a crimson velvet 
canopy, and after having blessed the negro hospital, 
turned to the four corners of the earth, and in a loud and 
distinct voice sang out the words of solemn benediction. 
This was followed by a salvo of artillery and the ringing 
of bells. The Prince Royal of Holland, General Wolff, 
with Mme. de Lamoriciére on his arm, and the civil and 
military officers of the place, at once came forward and 
offered their congratulations to the true pastor of his 
people. 

The scene presented on this occasion was, indeed, one 
never to be forgotten in those regions. Here was a coun- 
try just emerging from the darkness into light ; throngs 
of natives, respectful and deeply moved at what had 
taken place around them, gazed in wonder at the priests 
in their sacred vestments, at the archbishop invoking the 
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blessing of Heaven upon the land he had converted, and 
especially upon his Christian villages, and upon the new 
hospital, over the door of which was the simple inscrip- 
tion, ‘‘ Bit Allah” — The House of God. Such a deep im- 
pression did all this make upon the spectators, that 
Colonel Playfair, the Consul- general of England, ex- 
claimed to those around him: ‘‘ We have seen another 
Augustine.” 

The religious ceremonies were followed by Arab races, 
tournaments, games, feasts (/antasias and diffas), which 
we cannot stop to describe here. Suffice it to say, 
that provision had been made by Mgr. Lavigerie to feed 
this vast multitude. Oxen and sheep without number 
were roasted in the open air, and French and Arab cooks 
looked after the wants of their respective nationalities. 

Bou-Alem, the Arab chief, was visited in his tent by 
the archbishup, the Prince Royal of Holland, and Mme. 
Lamoriciére. To the latter he said : ‘‘ Madame, the first 
time I made ‘ powder speak’ along this valley, it was by 
order of your lamented husband, General Lamoriciére, 
for the subjection of the country. Iam an old man now, 
and I make it ‘speak’ again to-day to celebrate the con- 
quest achieved by monseigneur— the conquest of all 
hearts by good deeds.” 

When the archbishop returned to the hospital he was 
obliged to sit on the porch and listen to the songs of the 
Arab bards, and to some Christian hymns that had been 
composed for the occasion. This celebration ceased at 
night-fall, and when the sun rose the next morning the 
camps were deserted and the Arabs from a distance had 
returned to their homes. 

It is impossible to estimate the good results of the 
work accomplished by Cardinal Lavigerie for the civiliza- 
tion of the native population in the vast Diocese of Alge- 
ria. But it was not the Arab alone, as we have seen, that 
claimed his attention. The poor negro, the victim of 
Arab cruelty, has a soul to save as well as his Arab 
master or his white brother, and the Christian bishop is 
the bishop of all his people, without distinction of race or 
color. 

The system of man-hunting is, and has long been, the 
curse of Africa. South of the Great Saharan Desert is 
the Soudan region, the great hunting-ground of the Arab 
dealer in human flesh. Here he captures his victims and 
carries them to the slave-markets of Kuka, in Bornu, 
whence the unfortunate negroes are driven across arid 
desert tracks, under burning suns, to Murzuk, in Fezzan, 
to be distributed along the northern shores of the Medi- 
terranean. The horrible sufferings of these poor creatures 
are beyond description, and the path of the caravan from 
the Soudan to the slave-market can be traced by the 
bones that lie on either side of the track. The Sultan of 
Morocco levies an ad valorem duty on slaves brought into 
his dominions, the annual profit of which nets him some 
$24,000. This fact will explain, to a certain extent, at 
least, the ill success that has attended the efforts of Chris- 
tian missionaries to abolish slavery. Indeed, so bitter is 
the feeling of the Arabs against the Christians for their 
labors in this direction, that the German Missions at Zan- 
zibar, both Catholic and Protestant, have been attacked, 
the missionaries killed, and their orphan charges scattered 
or carried away into slavery. 

When we consider the enormous pecuniary advantages 
derived from the capture and sale of negro slaves, we can 
very readily understand that those engaged in it will 
be loath to give it up. Where there is no humanity it 
is useless to appeal to humanity. If the slave-trade is to 
be abolished in Africa, if must be done by force. Laws 
may be enacted, but they are not enforced. The Christian 
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nations of the world must take united and decided action | 


in this matter. No one understands this better than the 
great African apostle of our day, Cardinal Lavigerie. A 
great portion of his life has been spent in the careful 
study of this question. He has been authorized to visit 
the countries of Europe and to enlist the sympathies of 
the noble-hearted of all religious denominations to act in 
concert in behalf of the enslaved negro. England, France, 
Belgium, Italy and other countries have received him 
favorably, and given him the most generous proofs of 
their sympathy. 

The immediate result has been the recent Anti-slavery 
Congress at Lucerne, Switzerland, discussing the most 
effective means of accomplishing the object in view. 
The organization of an armed force of volunteers, 
to be stationed at suitable places in the Soudan 
and elsewhere; for the protection of the defenseless 
negroes, is one of the main objects of this Congress. 
Whether the present unsettled condition of affairs in 
Europe will be favorable to such a step is yet to be seen, 


CLIMBING MOUNT TEYDE, OR THE PEAK OF TENERIFFE. 


but the fact remains that moral suasion having failed, 
the avarice of barbarism must be met by the furce of ciy- 
ilization. To-day the voice of the black man’s friend 
rings throughout the European Continent and through- 
out the world in behalf of the oppressed negro slaves. 


“Ye bands of Senators .... : 
Who right the injured and reward the brave, 
Stretch your strong arms, for ye have power to save! 
* * * * * * * 
Hear him, ye Senates! hear this truth sublime: 
He who permits oppression, shares the crime.” 


CLIMBING MOUNT TEYDE, OR THE 
PEAK OF TENERIFFE. 

My first impression at the sight of Teneriffe (writes Mr. 
Edward Cotteau) was far from favorable. The majestic 
amphitheatre of the mountains, the blue waters of the 
sea, the white houses of the town of Santa Cruz, formed, 
indeed, a landscape of real beauty. But I asked how 
could the name “ Fortu- 
nate Isles” ever have 


been given to this chaos 
of accumulated rocks, 
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these wild and barren 
gorges, this ruddy plain 


destitute of water- 
courses and of all vege- 
tation. 


A stroll in the streets 
of Santa Cruz was not 
more encouraging. A 
few trees in the squares, 
narrow streets with bal- 
conied houses, the Plaza 
de la Constitucion, alone 
met my eye. The heat 
was intense, and a mus- 
quito - net in my room 
was a warning. But I 
could not complain of 
the people, whose man- 
ners were charming. 

Fortunately, an En- 
glish company had just 
put steamers here to 
run from island to 
island, and I was free 
from the danger of be- 
ing becalmed on a 
felucca. Running along 
the bleak eastern shore, 
I reached Laguna, the 
ancient capital of the 
island. Two very fine 
churches, relics of its 
former greatness, alone 
relieve its deserted look 
and grass-grown streets. 
Now that it can be 
reached in two hours 
from Santa Cruz by 
steam, it has become a 
resort for the wealthy 
in Summer, as its ele- 
vated position, pure air 
and well-tilled fields are 
most attractive. A de- 
lightful road, bordered 
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by gum-trees and pop- 
lars, with blooming lau- 
rels and geraniums, 
leads to the village of 
Tegueste. 

Twice a day a dili- 
gence starts from La- 
guna for Orotava, but a 
more wretched vehicle, 
harness and team could 
not be found. Yet, as it 
made its way slowly 
along, I could enjoy the 
palms and bananas, the 
agaves, euphorbias and 
prickly - pears of the 
tropical landscape. 
Here I caught my first 
glimpse of the famous 
Peak of Teyde, gener- 
ally called Teneriffe, 
which is not visible 
from Santa Cruz, and 
was wreathed in clouds 
as our steamer ap- 
proached the island. 

At Santa Ursula the panorama is so incomparably 
beautiful, that I felt the expression ‘Fortunate Isles” 
to be no exaggeration. Before us, bounded on one 
side by the blue waters of the Atlantic; on the other, 
by Teyde’s mighty mass, lay the magnificent Valley of 
Orotava, proclaimed by Humboldt the finest in the 
world. Nowhere in the world, he declared, had he 
found a more varied aspect, a more seductive whole, 
a more harmonious combination of masses of rock and 
verdures. The town, more than a thousand feet high, 
is shielded by the mountains from the burning winds of 
Africa, and affords one of the most charming Winter re- 
sorts for invalids. Since the English began to resort to 
the spot comfortable hotels have been opened. From this 
point there are many excursions, down to the sea by a 
gentle declivity or upward to the mountains. The most 
attractive is to climb the Peak of Teneriffe, 10,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, 

Lleft the Hotel of the Hesperides (Mr.Cotteau continues) 
at6a.m. My caravan consisted of the mule on which I rode, 
a horse carrying provisions and blankets, Ignacio Dorta, 
our guide, and an arriero—the two latter on foot. The 
path, skirted by thorny agaves, brambles and geraniums, 
rose rapidly as we passed amid cultivated fields, vine- 
yards and cochineal plantations. Here and there a peas- 
ant’s hut relieved the landscape. When we reached an 
altitude of 3,000 feet, we entered a little grove of arbo- 
rescent heather, in which a flock of the splendid Canary 
goats were browsing ; but we were passing beyond the 
limits of habitation and cultivation. 

At 9 a.m. we halted for breakfast. Then the ascent be- 
came more steep, as we traversed a vast stream of lava, 
seamed by deep ravines. The way over scoria and rolling 
stones became very hard, as it gave no foot-hold to our 
animals, There was no sign of vegetation, except here 
and there a clump of the leguminous Adenocarpus frank- 
enioides, 

Two hours’ hard work brought us to the Estancia de la 
Cera, a platean 6,000 feet high. From this point we had 
a fine view of the voleano, its perfectly regular cone 
rising more than 5,000 feet from the centre of a vast 
plain. This plain, known as the Caiiadas, is an ancient 
crater, bordered on all sides except the gap, where we 
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entered by a circuit of precipitous rocks hundreds of 
feet in height and curiously indented at the top. It 
took fully two hours to cross the Cafadas, though we did 
not ascend more than 1,200 feet higher. This part of the 
journey is very oppressive, the heat of the sun and that 
reflected from the pumice being intolerable. I longed 
for a pair of colored glasses. In this waste nothing grows 
amid the obsidian blocks except a few tufts of retama 
(Spartium nubigenum), a plant of the Broom family, pre- 
cious as fuel in these desolate heights. 

The White Mountain, the last ontwork of the Teyde, 
is a mass of yellowish pumice. At its summit we made a 
short halt, and swallowed a little native wine, well wa- 
tered, then we made our attack on the cone itself. By 
an interminable zigzag path through a steep stream of 
black lava, where it seemed impossible for a beast to find 
a footing, a toilsome climb of an hour and a half brought 
us to the refuge of Alta Vista. Here a little wooden house 
has been recently erected to shelter many engaged at this 
altitude in extracting sulphur. 

It is but just four o'clock, and not feeling exhausted, 
I accept my guide’s offer to visit the Cueva del Hielo, or 
Ice Cave, where snow, with ice-cold water, is found at all 
seasons. There was no trace of path. We had to leap 
from rock to rock, which is rather risky, as the Alpine 
iron-shod staff is unknown here. The guide had prom- 
ised me one, but brought only a stick like a walking-cane. 
These hardy fellows are so inured to the mountain, that 
they think nothing of the obstacles. I saw our arriero 
come cheerfully down from the Cueva, balancing a good- 
sized barrel of water perfectly on his head. 

The altitude at Alta Vista is about 9,500 feet, and my 
thermometer showed only 7°. From this point I wit- 
nessed a splendid sunset. The shadow of the Peak was 
first projected like a gigantic triangle over the Cafadas. 
Then passing beyond the immense rocky circle, and ris- 
ing as the sun descended, it made its way over the blue 
sea to the Grand Canary, which appeared transfigured 
under a flaming halo. Deep blue at first, the shadow in 
a few minutes passed through all imaginable colors, then 
vanished suddenly, leaving on my memory an undying 
picture of one of the finest spectacles in nature. 

After lighting a good fire of retama, and dining on the 
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provisions we had brought, I tried in vain to take some 
well-earned rest. If our little house had not been invaded 
by the sulphur-workers, it would not have been so bad ; 
but:the straw and blankets were peopled by denizens that 
never let me close an eye. 

We started a little before 34. m. Our object was to 
gain the summit of the cone, still some 1,600 feet above 
us, before the sun rose. 

The night was dark. Ignacio was well supplied with 
bundles of splinters of Canary pine, a resinous wood, 
which gives a bright light when burning. With these 
torches we silently groped our way for an hour and a 
half. Formerly you had to climb from rock to rock, but 
now a path had been made through the huge masses of 
lava, and a sure-footed mule might ascend by it. T pre- 
ferred to go on foot, on account of the cold and the dark- 
ness. At last we reached the little circular plateau called 
La Rambleta, on which the crowning cone rests. As our 
supply of torches was exhausted, we had to crouch down 
at the foot of a rock to escape the wind and wait for the 
first raws of dawn. The thermometer stood at 4°. 

Half an hour passed. By five there was light enough 
to justify our advancing. We had only about five hun- 
dred feet more to climb, but this last part of the ascent is 
by far the most difficult of all. You have to climb at an 
angle of 45°, over scoria and pumice, that often roll 
from under you and carry youdown. Half way up, my 
strength gave out. I felt the first attack of soroche, or 
mountain sickness, which may well be compared to sea- 
sickness. Eleven years before I had been seized with it 
en the Andes. The suffering is caused by the rarefaction 
of the air in these great altitudes. Panting for breath, I 
had to stop every five minutes, whether I would or not. 
At last I threw myself down, declaring that I could go 
no further. Ignacio pointed to the summit, only fifty or 
sixty feet above my head. The sight aroused me. One 
more effort and I reached my destined goal. Thespot on 
which I took my seat was warmed by the fire of the vol- 
eano. Sulphurous vapors issued on all sides; a crater 
yawned one hundred and twenty feet deep at my feet. 
It is not yet clear daylight. The thermometer stands 4°, 
as at La Rambleta. Some fruit, ice cold, and a glass of 
Teneriffe wine, restored me. We lit our cigarettes, and 
fixing our eyes on the east, waited for the sun to rise. 

A little before six, a blood-red spot surged up at the 
horizon, which at once assumed the most brilliant and 
varied hues. How describe this magnificent picture ? 
The fiery disk emerged from the ocean, its first rays 
tingeing with rosy light the apex of the volcano ; the tall 
points begin to grow light while the valleys are still in 
profound darkness. Ere long, the summit of the Peak, 
forming a triangle of remarkable regularity, extends like 
a dark veil over the blue sea. Its apex touches Isle 
Gomera, now visible in its whole extent and free from 
vapors. Further on are seen Isle de Fer and La Palma, 
while on the other side the Great Canary is luminous 
with increasing light. I distinguish perfectly, north of 
it, Isleta and Port de la Luz. Then, from my height of 
six thousand feet, I overlooked a long train of dazzling 
white clouds that resembled a fantastic archipelago. 

At my feet, my sight caught the Pico Viejo crater, 
some thousands of feet high; a forest of minor summits 
appear in their smallest details, further down in the 
Circus of the Cafiadas ; and Icod with it white houses, 
Orotava and the port; in fact, the whole Island of Tene- 
riffe, with its bays and countless rugged promontories, 
like a map in relief. 

By half-past seven, in spite of an icy wind, the sun was 
oppressive, and my cap was but a slight protection against 


its oblique rays. After visiting the crater, and ascertain- 
ing that at certain points the heat of the soil is intense, 
and full of sulphur everywhere, I thought of descending. 

To get down what had cost so much to climb was but 
child’s play. You haye only to slide down the pumice 
path. A few minutes brought us to La Rambleta. An 
hour later, I was breakfasting at Alta Vista, and pursued 
my way on foot to the White Mountain. There I found 
my steed. Descending mounted is more difficult than 
ascending ; the declivity is so steep that you risk breaking 
your neck at every step; but the Teneriffe beasts are so 
sure-footed that accidents are rare. Yet I congratulated 
myself none the less when I crossed the threshold of the 
Hotel of the Hesperides at five o’clock. 

To ascend Teneriffe is a long climb, and fatiguing from 
the heat, the lack of shade, and the precipitous path-way, 
but offers no real difficulty to one accustomed to mount- 
ain travel. There is no precipice, and no danger except 
of a fall from your horse. 

Icod de los Vinos is a large village west of Orotava. I 
saw it from the summit of the Teyde, and paid it a visit. 
There is nothing specially interesting there except its 
Dragon-tree, now the largest in the archipelago since a 
storm laid low the famous one at Orotava. It is a tree of 
remarkably slow growth, and as that of Icod has a trunk 
forty - five feet in circumference, its antiquity is highly 
respectable. 


ON LENDING AND BORROWING. 


Lenpine and borrowing may well go together ; for they 
are like the Siamese twins—in principle inseparable. He 
who lends encourages borrowing; he who borrows de- 
pends on lending. 

We do not, of course, refer here to business lending, 
such as makes the chief part of the banker’s trade, and 
which forms a considerable portion of the rich solicitor’s 
lucrative profession ; because without such transactions 
business would stagnate, and the wings of enterprise 
would be sadly clipt. In such cases either credit or se- 
curity stands against the loan, and, in strictness, it is 
rather a sale of money for a certain period than a loan, 
just as one may hire or buy the use of a horse for half a 
year, as well as for a week, a day, or an hour. Legitimate 
banking business is the sale of the use of money for defi- 
nite periods. 

We refer to that kind of friendly and promiscuous lend- 
ing which would wholly lose its character were there any 
definite attempt to put it on a business basis. And there 
are no more insidiously dangerous indulgences than such 
lending and borrowing. 

Shakespeare strikes the note very clearly here in Po- 
lonius’s advice to Laertes—a passage which itself might 
be taken to prove the absolute absurdity of Voltaire’s no- 
tion of the character which has infected the whole of the 
French criticism of ‘‘ Hamlet ”—to the effect that ‘‘ the 
good man, Polonius, is an old dotard, much more crazy 
than Hamlet. Polonius says: 

“ Neither a borrower nor a lender be, 


For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 
And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry.” 


‘“Who goes a-borrowing goes a-sorrowing,” says the 
old proverb ; and another, namely Franklin, has it: ‘“‘He 
that would know the worth of money, let him go and try 
to borrow some. A popular rhyme has it : 

“ This world is the best we live in, 
To lend, or to spend, or to give in; 
But to beg or to borrow, or to get a man’s own, 
Tis the very worst world, sir, that ever was known.” 


ON LENDING AND BORROWING. 


There is a Scotch proverb, beyond all others quaint and 
direct : ‘‘He that lends his pot may seethe his kail in his 
loof ”— (i.e., may boil his broth in his hand). 

Lord Bacon was wont to commend the advice of the 
plain old man at Buxton, that sold besoms. A proud, 
lazy young fellow came to him for a besom upon trust, to 
whom the old man said: ‘“‘ Friend, hast thou no money ? 
Borrow of thy back, and borrow of thy belly, they'll never 
ask thee again ; I shall be dunning thee every day.” It 
is the same in high as in low life: 


“Lend Spunge a guinea! Ned, you’d best refuse, 
And give him half—sure half’s enough to lose.” 


Sir Henry Taylor, after having set it down as a rule— 
“‘never.to lend money to a friend, unless you are satisfied 
that he does wisely and well in borrowing it,” goes on to 
say : ‘‘Some men will lend money to a friend, as it were, 
to purchase the rights of remonstrance ; but the right so 
purchased is worth nothing. You may buy the man’s 
ears, but not his heart or understanding.” 

The first time Douglas Jerrold saw a celebrated song- 
writer, the latter said to him, ‘‘ Youngster, have you suffi- 
cient confidence in me to lend me a guinea?” ‘‘Oh, 
yes,” said Jerrold, ‘‘I have all the confidence, but I do 
not have the guinea.” 

Sir Henry Taylor thus briefly and naively describes the 
usual course of borrowing : ‘‘ The ordinary course of bor- 
rowing is something like this: A, becoming embarrassed, 
through some (perhaps venial) imprudence, is kindly as- 
sisted by his friends, B, C and D, who, however, do not 
altogether approve his conduct, but then it would be un- 
generous in them, under the protection of the favors they 
are conferring, to assail him with reproaches. So far all 
goes smoothly between A on the one hand, and B, C and 
D on the other. But A, having, by the loans he has re- 
ceived, staved off any immediate consequences of his im- 
prudence, is ‘under a rather stronger temptation than 
before to forego the severe self-denial which would set 
him right again. He has now broken the ice in the mat- 
ter of asking favors; he has incurred whatever humilia- 
tion belongs to it; and having begged once, it costs him 
comparatively little to beg again. This process of beg- 
ging and borrowing goes on, therefore, becoming contin- 
ually more frequent and less efficacious ; and as the bor- 
rower grows less and less scrupulous, he nourishes his 
pride (the ordinary refuge of those who lose their in- 
dependence) and resents every repulse as an insult. B, 
C and D then discover that they are not to be thanked 
for what they have lent, but rather reproached for not 
lending more and more ; whereupon they withdraw their 
friendship ; and those who ignorantly look on, or, per- 
haps, hear the story of A whilst B, C and D are silent, out 
of consideration for him, make remarks of inconstancy 
in friendship and the manner in which men are forsaken 
by their friends ; and the desertion only leads the man to 
consider himself as a castaway and to throw himself into 
still more reckless and shameless courses.’” 

And, by way of further discouragement of lending, Sir 
Henry goes on to say, in his simple and effective style: 
**T have never known a debtor who was not, in his own 
estimation, an injured man; and I have generally found 
that those who have not suffered by them were disposed 
to side with them ; for it is the weak who make the out- 
cry, and it is from the outcry that the world is apt to 
judge. They who lend money to spendthrifts should be 
prepared, therefore, to suffer in their reputation as well 
as in their purse. Let us learn from the Son of Sirach : 
‘Many, when a thing was lent them, reckoned it to be 
found, and put them to trouble that helped them. Till 
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he hath received, he will kiss a man’s hand ; and for his 
neighbor’s money he will speak submissively ; but when 
he should repay, he will prolong the time, and return 
words of grief and complain of the time. If he prevail, 
he shall hardly receive the half and will count as if he 
had found it ; if not, he hath deprived him of his money, 
and he hath gotten him an enemy without cause ; he pay- 
eth him with cursings and railings, and for honor he will 
pay him disgrace !’”’ 

And Sir Henry very characteristically adds the follow- 
ing : ‘I have known a man who was never rich, and was, 
indeed, in a fair way to be ruined, make a present of 
several hundred pounds, under what he probably con- 
ceived to be an impulse of generous friendship; but if 
that man had been called upon to get up an hour earlier 
in the morning to serve his friend he would not have 
done it. The fact was, that he had no real value for 
money, no real care for consequences which were not ta 
be immediate ; in parting with some hundreds of pounds 
he flattered his self-love with a show of self-sacrifice ; in 
parting with an hour’s folding of the hands to sleep, the 
self-sacrifice would have been real, and the show of it 
not very magnificent.” 

On the declining of requests for loans we may set down 
the following: ‘‘In declining a suit,” says Sir Arthur 
Helps, ‘‘do it without assigning any reason ; for remem- 
ber that in giving any reason at all, you lay some founda- 
tion for a future request.” 

And again: ‘‘To withstand solicitations for loans is 
often a great trial of firmness. .... The refusal which 
is at once the most safe from vacillation, and perhaps as 
little calculated to give offense as any, is the point-blank 
refusal, without reasons assigned.” 

And here we cannot help recalling the anecdote of the 
old Scotch burgher elder, who was asked for a loan of 
fifty pounds by a friend who was inclined to be rather 
free in his ways of life. ‘‘ Well, John,” said the old 
burgher, ‘‘I ken we wad quarrel afore I got the money 
back, and sae I think it best we sud quarrel while the 
money is in my pouch (pocket).” 

The following, from the Saturday Review, several years 
ago, is well worth inserting here: ‘‘One of the most 
striking peculiarities about thriftless people is a constant 
expectation of sympathy, whenever their carelessness 
brings them into embarrassment. They speak of money 
as housekeepers speak of servants. The whole fault lies 
on one side, and that, of course, not their own. Money 
is to them what her trunks and bandboxes and baskets 
are to a nervous old lady on a journey ; only the journey 
never ends, and the trunks are constantly missing, and 
the bottoms of the bandboxes perpetually tumbling out. 
The demon of greed bears them an especial grudge, and 
ever eludes their grasp. Nobody worthy of the name of 
friend can refuse sympathy for those against whom fort- 
une is so spiteful. Then they will advance a stage, and 
demand practical illustrations of sympathy from their 
friends in the shape of a ‘temporary obligation.’ The 
obligation soon changes its character, and becomes con- 
solidated. Friends as well as fortune quarrel with these 
unlucky beings, who then either drift into downright 
beggary, or else, just contriving to hold their heads 
above water, pass their days in one continued and sordid 
struggle. Why we should sympathize with the folly and 
carelessness which produce such results is not evident. 
There are some forms of weakness which we may justly 
compassionate, but the self-indulgence and neglect which 
are comprised in thriftlessness deserve contempt rather 
than pity, and the spendthrifts who flounder helplessly 
through the world have invariably themselves to blame.” 
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THE ROMANCE OF BLACK GULCH. 


By VIRGINIA BAKER, 


Tury@truck Black Gulch the same day, tho’ they kem ; knowed ’em years afore whenst he lived in Virginny. 
into it from diffrunt d’rections an’ in diff’runt ways— They hailed from Virginny, he said, was neighbors there 
Reynolds tearin’ down the mountain from Red Peak on a onct. But bein’ neighbors ain’t allus bein’ friends—ne, 
bronco, Rivers ploddin’ up the mountain from Lucky | sir, it ain’t—an’ Bill allowed ez these two had quarreled 
Ford a-top of a little gray mule — which 
Arkansaw said were not strange, it bein’ dead 
agin natur’ fer two sech ter set about doin’ 
anything in a sim’lar manner. 

Arkansaw were right, stranger; there were 
no more sim’larity betweenst the looks o’ 
them two then there is betweenst the looks 
of a grizzly an’a tame rabbit. Reynolds were 
a giant—six foot three, lackin’ quarter of an 
inch, withoutn his butes. An’ he were han’- 
some, too, like this yere Appolyon, which I 
hev heerd were a musikil kerrecter ez were 
worshiped fer a god onct by heathing nations. 

Rivers were a leetle man, the smallest size 
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‘‘ HE WOULD SET ON A ROCK FOR HOURS IN THE MOON- 
LIGHT, BREATHIN’ OUT SECH DISTRESSED SOUNDS EZ 
WERE ENOUGH TER GIVE THE HULL GULCH THER 
DUMPS JES’ TER LISTEN TO ’EM.” 


*boutn a piece o’ land or suthin’, an’ was mortial 
enemies. 

That leetle sawed-off a mortial enemy ter anybody 
were suthin’ which were mightily pleasin’ ter Arkan- 
saw. He were mightily tickled with the idee, an’ he 
were bound, he said, fer ter raise some fun in the 
gulch outn him. He were bound, he said, fer ter git 
him an’ Reynolds tergether an’ then ter stir ’em both 
up. But he never done it, bein’ furbid by Bison Bill. 
And whenst Bison Bill furbids a thing there ain’t any 

‘HE WERE TURRIBLE PROUD 0’ BESS, BILL WERE.” of the boys ez gretly hankers ter disobey him, no, 

sir. He air a sure shot, air Bill, full or sober. 
ez grows ’ceptin’ reg’lar A-1 dwarfts, an’ a skillington of ; It were noticed by us all ez Bill were fur from seemin’ 
skin an’ bones. An’ he were mighty puny an’ scart- | bilin’ over with joy ter see Reynolds, tho’, ez I said, he 
lookin’. Whenst I first seed him, which it were whenst | ‘lowed him fer ter be a old acquaintance. But it were 
he clumb down offn his mule in front of Decker’s, I |diff’runt with Rivers. Bill clutched his hand ez if he 


thought, fer sure, he were a harf-growed boy. were neyer a-goin’ ter let it go ag’in, an’ whenst he did let 
There warn't nobuddy in the gulch ez knowed either | it go it were a r’yal purple. Bill hev a grip like a b’ar’s. 
one on’em ’cept Bison Bill, an’ he knowed ’em both— Bill kerried Rivers. mule an’ all, hum to his shanty, an’ 
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that evenin’ invited the hull of us over, an’ we all went. | 
It were a bloomin’ time we hed. Bill ‘lowed ez, hevin’ a | 
old an’ pertickler friend a-visitin’ of him, he would cele- ' 
brate, an’ he did. Terbacker an’ whisky was free an’) 
flowin’. The visitors gen’rally contriberted ter the en- ! 
tertainment of the company. There were more noise | 
crowded inter thet shanty in three hours then hed ben 
heerd in the gulch for six months past. There were | 
singin’ an’ laughin’ an’ tellin’ of stories—not a still voice 
in the crowd but one, an’ thet were Rivers’s. Through 
the hull evenin’ he sot there, his leetle faded eyes bulgin’ 
outn his head like biled oysters, a-starin’:s us like we 
was a company of wild painters, but dumb ez a fish. 
Bill ‘lowed ez how it were his way. He were naterally 
timidious whenst with strangers. 

It were a mysterious puzzle to the gulch, stranger, it 
were that, why sech a scart - actin’, meek -lookin’ little 
critter should ever hev lighted outer a Virginny farm in- 
ter the middle of ther Rockies. We arsked thet question | 
of Bill the next day, an’ he ‘lowed ez Rivers, like the rest | 
of us, hed a hankerin’ fer the nuggats. He ‘lowed ez, in | 
this yere diflikilty wot I hev spoken of, Reynolds hed put | 
up a lawsuit dodge game o’ some sort, an’ Rivers hed | 

| 
| 
| 


used up the heft of his capital fightin’ it. Which it were 
asked immijit by Arkansaw, winkin’ at me, why Rivers 
didn’t clean out a feller wot hed used him so had. 
Which it were answered by Bill ez, outside of lackin’ the | 
grit, Rivers were pious, an’ with a conscientious con- | 
science couldn't clean out even a mortial enemy. 

Bill ‘lowed ez how, tho’ not bein’ much on the pious, 
himself, he hed allus hed a powerful likin’ for Rivers, an’ 
were mighty glad the feller hed turned up in Black 
Gulch. He ‘lowed ez how him an’ Rivers hed agreed ter 
stake a claim, ez pards, an’ ter sink a shaft. Which they 
done in the Iorked Lightnin’. 

Reynolds hed a hankerin’ fer the nuggats, ez well ez 
Rivers, an’ arter prospectin’ around awhile, he went ter 
work an’ staked a claim, too, and settled dov-n in a shanty 
at the foot of Lookup Mountain. So them two mortial 
enemies, wot ned been separated fer years, was onct more 
located in ther same an’ identikil vicin’ty. 

It were a lively time ez the boys hed fer the fust few 
weeks arter Rivers kem, an’ it would a-ben a livelier one | 
ef it hadn’t a-ben fer Bill. There warn’t much ez they 
could think of but they put it on the programme. But, 
bless you ! Rivers didn’t savvy. He were the innercent- 
est, least suspiciousest little critter, puttin’ nat’ral-borned 
idjits ter one side, ez ever I set my eyes onto, an’ there 
hes a consider’ble number of all kinds, from various 
parts ’o the kentry, traveled through this section. There 
warn't any kind of a dodge ez the boys put up on him ez 
he smoked it were a dodge, an’ he would swaller the big- 
gest-sized bar or Injin story ez they stuffed him with. 
He were green, stranger ; he were that fer a fact—green 
ez a cactus, an’ the nervousest, shakinest critter ez ever 
you knowed wot hedn’t got ther St. Vital’s dance. Whenst 
he kem he didn’t know no more boutn shootin’-irons 
then a three-day-old Injin papoose, an’ whilst the boys 
was a lurnin’ him ter handle ’em, er tryin’ to, I thought 
he would finish the hull crowd. Which he were afeared 
he’d do hissulf, an’ that made him wuss. Whenst he 
would p’int thet yere six-shooter of Bill’s at a mark ahead 
of him, you never quite knowed ef you were standin’ be- 
hind him but wot, arter the smoke hed cleared away, you 
might find the bullet lodged inside yer skull-bone. Folks 
ez visited the shanty gen'rally left their broncos at a: 
consider’ble distance down the road tell the firin’ were 
over. An’ he were afraid o’ women ter thet extent ez, ef 
you didn’t know him, you wouldn’t believe it were possi- | 


a match fer any two of ’em. 
' There warn’t but one man in ther gulch ez could handle 


| instrument. 
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ble fer a man ter be. Old er young, it didn’t make ne 
diff'runce—he were scart o’ the sect from A ter Z. An’ 
he hedn’t much more kerridge where men was. He was 
bluffed down easy. Take him all the way round, stranger, 
the boys all ‘lowed ez he were the derndest fool ez ever 
struck Black Gulch. ad 

Not thet any of the women was hankerin’ ter cure him 
o’ this timidiousness. Thet air’s a virtue wot females, or 
at least the heft of ’em, hez themselves, an’, consekently, 
bein’ naterally contrary -dispositioned, don’t want males 
ter hey. There were no show for Rivers —@y, for that 
matter, any other man either — whilst sech a feller as 


| Dick Reynolds were in Black Gulch. 


Yes, sir, it were all up with the boys, so fur ez the 
women was concerned, after Reynolds settled down in 


‘thet leetle shanty at ther foot of Lookup Mountain. 


Nary one on ‘em stood a chance aginst him. <A pair of 


' dare-devil black eyes an’ a head of black curling hhir hez 


a powerful influence over the feminine natur’. But he 
didn’t keer fur the women — not a continental —an’ I 
reckon it were knowin’ he didn’t ez made the women 
keer so much fer him. Females air a powerful sing’ler 
sect, stranger—they air thet. I never played with one on 
‘em yet but what rung in a cold deck on me sooner or 
later—never. 

Black Gulch warn’t long in discoverin’ ther size of 
Richard Reynolds. There was most ev'ry vriety amongst 
us, them days, ’an some was toughers ; but Reynolds were 
He were white, le were. 


the shootin’-irons ter ekal him, an’ thet man were Bison 
Bil. He were the single, solitary one. 

It were *boutn a year arfter Bill an’ his leetle pard 
sunk thet shaft, thet they struck their first streak of 
luck. It were a pocket, an’ outn it they pried the valler 
nuggats by the handful. An’ then Bill brung his sister fer 
to live with him. 

We hed hearn some ’boutn this sister afore she kem. 
She were livin’ then in Injianny with a uncle wot hed 
brung her up. But all of a suddent the ammonia gits a 


| grip onto this yere uncle’s chist, an’ four days arfter the 


first pain kitches him he is plarnted. An’ then Bill 
‘lows ez how all along he hed ben hankerin’ fer ter see 
little Bess—thet’s wot he calls her—an’ seein’ ez he hez 
pried out them nuggats he is goin’ fer ter fetch her 
here. An’ so he goes an’ fetches her. 

The wust-upset man in ther Rockies were thet leetle 
Rivers whenst he found out his pard were calc’latin’ ter 
interduce a female inter the fambly. He warnted ter quit 
Bill’s premises ter onct, but Bill wouldn’t hear ter no 
sech thing, an’ so, at larst, he ‘lowed he’d stay. But 
arfter the sister kem, we all noticed ez he kep ez clear 0’ 
ther house ez ha could, an’ allus acted terrible scart ef 
she jes’ turned her eyesighis way. He took ter prowlin’ 
round ther mountains, plavin’ of chunes on a flute, , 
which them chunes was the melancholiest, an’ he played 
‘em the wust of anybuddy ez I ever heerd tackle a wind 
But he seemed ter enj’y himself amazin’ly 
wailin’ of ‘em out. Me an’ Arkansaw reckoned oz they 
expressed his feelin’s, 

She were a purty little thing, thet sister were, twenty- 
two or three year old ef a day, but so small an’ child-like- 
lookin’ thet you wouldn’t hev thought she were scurcely 
over seventeen. Her eyes was big an’ brown, an’ whenst 
I looked at her face I allus thought of a flower jest blowed 
out. An’ she were dressed up some, fer, on the way from 
Injianny, Bill had laid out a part of his pile in dry goods. 
Silk gownds an’ di’mon’ ear-rings warn’t none too good 
fer every-day wear fer her, Bill said, an’, fer cert’in, little 
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Bess hed the bulge on every other woman in the gulch 
where clothes was. He were turrible proud o’ Bess, Bill 
were. 

Wal, hevin’ sech a pretty face an’ sech garmints, an’ a 
interest in the Forked Lightnin’—which were a birthday 
present from Bill—it were only nateral thet ther male sect 
should fall in love with her, which they did immijit. 
There were a widderer, down to Lone Tree, ez were a- 
mournin’ by the grave of his wife—which she hed ben 
buried only *boutn a week—-whenst ther stage parsed by 
the grave-yard with Bess’s face a-lookin’ through the win- 
der—it were whenst she kem from Injianny. An’ the very 
nex’ day thet widderer, wot hed ben bowed to the yearth 
by sorrer only a few hours afore, were up ter ther gulch 
a-inquirin’ around fer ter find out who Bess were. He 
were ‘lowin’ ter Arkansaw ez he were fearful lonesome. 

But thet widderer were not, by no means, the only one 


ez fell a bleedin’ victim ter ther glances of them big | 


brown eyes of Bess’s. There were Arizony Sam, from 
over Devil’s-foot Gully way, ez ‘lowed ter hey ben dis- 
app’inted in his youth, an’ were swore ter hate ther sight 
of a female woman ferever ; an’ there were a young ten- 
derfoot ez were prospectin’ on Lookup Mountain—which 
he hed onct ben a doctor at Yaller Bluffs, but were obliged 
ter quit biz on account of a scurcity of patients—an’ there 
were a consider’ble number of our own boys; an’ there 
were Reynolds. 

The fust time ez ever Reynolds clapped his eyes onto 
leetle Bess he were plum gone. Yes, stranger, plum 
gone. He were the hardest-hit man I ever see. He were 
that confusled an’ bejuggled, that onct, whenst he see her 
parsin’ along ther street, he throwed down his hand an’ 
tore through ther door ter jine her, like he were a sky- 
clone on legs, tho’ he were holdin’ a sequence fiush an’ 
Arkansaw were only bettin’ on a pair of deuces. It air 
true. stranger ; yes, sir, I were there an’ seed it myself. 
He were hard hit, were Reynolds. 

An’ Bess were ‘parently a borned trifler. It were curus 
ter see ther way thet she, a little mite of a girl, whiffled 
these yere tall an’ full-growed men around. But women 
does sech things, an’ hey done ’em in times parst, an’ will 
do ’em, prob’ly, ez long ez this yearth shell roll, tho’ how, 
air a secrit which hez never ben revealed ter the sect of 
man. It were a sight, stranger, fer ter see thet widderer 
—he were then jest ’boutn harf-way betweenst sixty an’ 
seventy, an’ hed buried three wives —a-friskin’ up ter 
Bill’s of a Sunday evenin’. Wind er rain warn’t power- 
ful enough ter keep him ter home—like he were a young 
youth of eighteen, an’ hed never knowed such things ez 
stiff knees, tho’ it were a fact thet, ’boutn the time his 
larst wife died, he were fairly hobblin’ with rheumatic 
troubles in both of ’em. An’ it were a sight fer ter see 
Arizony Sam, with his hair ’iled an’ a biled shirt on, 
carstin’ sech sheep’s glances ez I never would hev be- 
lieved he knowed how ter earst ; an’ it were a sight ter 
see thet young tenderfoot a-gatherin’ of wild yerbs fer ter 
press in a book fer Bess—which Bill ‘lowed ez Bess 
knowed an’ could give the names of the hull kit in a 
dead language—an’ it were a sight ter see Reynolds. 

He were hard hit, stranger, he were that, hard hit an’ 
no mistake. She didn’t like drinkin’, an’ he give thet up ; 
an’ she didu’t like cussin’, an’ he give thet up; an’ she 
didn’t like chawin,’ an’ he give thet up. It kem hard, 
but he done it. He were a reeformed man. An’ tho’ at 
fust she fit shy of him, she arfter awhile began ter show 
him a marked an’ perticler favior. It were a sick day fer 
the others whenst that happened. Even Arizony Sam, 
wot hed the cheek of a mule, or he wouldn’t hev carst 
them looks at any woman arfter sech abuse ez he hed 


heaped on the sect in general, ‘lowed ez how he expected 
he would hey ter take a back seat. We warn’t none of 
us surprised. The glarnces from them black eyes of 
Reynolds’s hed allus proved fearful dangerous ter the 
hearts of the females. But Bill tore arqund like he wer2 
a jemented crazy man. He ‘lowed ez no one ez were 5 
enemy ter his pard should marry his sister. I’lowed ez 
all the women I ever knowed—an’ I hey knowed a good 
many of ’em, white, Injin an’ Chinese—was contrary-dis- 
positioned, an’ thet the more he jawed ’boutn Reynolds, 
the more favior Bess would show the feller, which was an 
argiment ez were backed up by Arkansaw. An’ so, be- 
tweenrt us, we got him outardly soothed down. But in- 
ardly his feelin’s were a-bilin’ like hot springs. His pard 
knowed how he felt, but he didn’t say nothin’. Only the 
sithin’ of his flute growed more melancholier, an’ his 
time wuss, every day. He would set on a rock fer hours 
in the moonlight —it were Summer—breathin’ out sech 
distressed sounds ez were enough ter give the hull gulch 
ther dumps jes’ ter listen to’em. He kep clearer of ther 
house than ever, along of bein’ afeerd of fallin’ in with 
Reynolds, who were there often. 

Along ’boutn the fust of September he an’ Bill struck a 
second streak of luck. It were another pocket, an’ one 
day *boutn six weeks later, they struck a vein. 

It were on the evenin’ of thet day, whenst me an’ 
Arkansaw were parsin’ Decker’s, ez we heerd the sound 
of swearin’, an’ steppin in, found a lively time were in 
progress. Side of the bar stood Bison Bill, an’ I ain’t 
stretchin’ the truth, stranger, whenst I say thet outn his 
mouth were a-perceedin’ a string of rip-roarin’ swear 
words ez were the wickedest ez I hev heerd since I hev 
lived in Black Gulch, an’ I hey lived here nigh’ twenty- 
five years, too. They was hove by Bill at ther head of 
Reynolds, who were standin’ facin’ him. 

It were *boutn the way ez Reynolds had used .thet 
leetle pard of his’n, ez Bill were cussin.’ Bill had kem 
over from home—which he were full in ther beginnin’— 
an’ hed invited every galoot wot he met, quite promis- 
cus, inter Decker’s fer ter drink ’countn his luck. An’ 
whilst he an’ ther rest were standin’ there, Reynolds 
stepped in fer ter speak to Arizony Sam. 

Bill ter onct arsked Reynolds to hev suthin’, which 
Reynolds heyin’, ez I said, swore off, arsked fer ter be 
excused. Which Bill, bein’ confusled by ther tanglefoot, 
immijitly says air because of Reynolds bein’ a mortial 
enemy ter his pard, an’, ‘lowin’ ez he will clean out any 
man ez is down on his pard, squares off at Reynolds, the 
same time heavin’ out this string of cusses. An’ just ez 
me an Arkansaw gits inside the door, he, all of a suddent, 
kitches his shootin’-iron outn his belt, p’ints it at Rey- 
nolds’s head an’ blazes away. 

It were done so quick that nary one of us ever knowed 
edzackly how it happened ; but all ter onct, ez the iron 
goes off, the door wot Arkansaw hed shut busts open, an’ 
a little lean figger comes rushing in betweenst the two 
men, an’ in another minute Bill’s pard is stretched cut 
stiff, with a stream of blood oozing outn his shoulder 
and splashin’ onto the floor. 

Fur the space of a second it is still, stranger—still ez 
the everlastin’ tomb; an’ then Bill, with the ghas’liest 
white face ez ever anybuddy but a dead man wore, cries 
out, ‘‘Pard ! oh, pard ! an’ drops in a heap inter a cheer. 

Thet rouses us from the kind of trancet thet we air in, 
an’ me an’ Arkansaw springs to Rivers’s side. An ez 
Arkansaw lays his tremblin’ hand on thet heart, wot we 
don’t know is still beatin’, Rivers’s opens his eyes. 

“Dick !” he says, slow, an’ almost so low, we carn’t 
hear him. ‘‘ Wher’ air he ?” 
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Reynolds comes forward an’ kneels down by his side. 


“Oh, George, George,” he cries out, ‘wot made you | 


do it ?” 

Rivers tries ter smile. 

“"Twer fer little Bess’s sake,” he says. ‘‘Don’t feel 
bad, Dick. I’m a poor leetle critter ez ain't like any other 
man on ther face of the yearth, an’ it don’t make no dif- 
ference whether I die or not. I sha’n’t be missed. But 
you—she loves you.” Then, with a great effort, he lifts 
hissulf up. ‘Bill, Bill,” he says, ‘tell Bess I done my 
best ter make her happy ’—an’ then he sinks backard 
in a swound. 

The nighest person ez knows anything “boutu medicine 
air thet young tenderfoot, wot were onct a doctor, an’ in 
a minute a bronco, with Arkangaw atop of it, is tearin’ 
up Lookup Mountain like a harricane. 

I wouldn’t never hev thought, stranger, ez I would ever 
hey ben ez glad to see anything ez I were to see the spee- 
tacles of that tenderfoot whenst I ketched a glimpst of 


‘em, glistenin’, ez "boutn fifteen minutes later he jumped | 


offn thet bronco at Decker’s door. 

Half an hour arfterward, whenst I kem outu the room 
where we hed kerried Rivers. I found Arkansaw waitin’ 
fur me in ther barroom. 

“Jim,” says he, ‘hey he parsed in his chips ?” 

“No,” says T, ‘‘ not yet.” 

“Uh, Jim,” says he, “fer ter think thet leetle flute- 


tootin’ sawed-off, wot we all 
‘lowed were sech a plum 
fool, should hev hed ther 
nerve!" He stopped, an’ 
drawed his sleeve acrost his 
eyes. ‘‘ There air one thing, 
certing,” says he, kinder 
husky -like: ‘‘ef he does 
parse ’em in, his corp will 
hev the biggest funeral ez 
Black Gulch ever see.” 

But he didn’t die. Thet 
tenderfoot fetched him 
through, tho’ he were 
obleeged ter wrastle hard 
with Death ter do it. You 
may bet your life on one 
thing, stranger, an’ thet is, 
thet arfter thet, thet ten- 
derfoot didn’t do no more 
prospectin’ around Lookup. 
He hung his shingle out on 
Main Street, an’ it’s hangin’ 
there yit. I reckon he won't 
never hey ter quit biz ag’in 
fer lack of patients. 

It were a swell weddin’ 
we hed in ther gulch ’boutn 
four months later. Ther 
bride and ther groom was 
fer heyin’ of it private, but 
Bill ‘lowed ez the boys 
would be turrible disap- 
pinted onless it were a 
gen’ral affair, an’ so they let 
him hev his way. An’ a 
bloomin’ success he made 
of it. Most everybuddy, for 
milds around, was there, 
tho’ there was two or three 
ez was conspicuous by ther 
absence, amongst “em bein’ 
: thet Lone Tree widderer an* Arizony Sam. The widderer 
were called ter Yaller Blutis ly business ez had ter be 
| ‘tended to immijit, an’ Sam were feelin’ sick, an’ not ekal 
‘ter the effort of dressin’ up fer sech a occasion. An’ I 
reckon, wotever his sickness was, he h’ain’t never rekiv- 
ered from it, fer since that day he hev gone barfoot and 
wour blew shirts. 

The presents was numerous, an’ you kin bet thet the 
boys didn’t stick at payin’ a high price fer ’em, neither. 
Amongst ther harnsomest were a di’mon’ necklace with 
ther compliments of Richard Reynolds. Wot, stranger ? 
You thought ez how Reynolds were the groom! Wal, 
thet were a mistake. 

I ‘lowed ter you, a lectle while ago, ez how I never 
played with a female yet but wot rung in a cold deck 
on me sooner or later, an’ I meant wot I said. I hev ben 
married to a wife all of twenty years, but, ter this day, 
whenst she takes a hand in ther game, I ante up cautious. 
Females is queer, an’ leetle Bess warn’t no exception ter 
ther gen’ral rule. Fer whilst all Black Gulch were thinkin’ 
ez Rivers were a fool, she were quietly a-discoverin’ of 
pints in his kerrycter ez not a man of us would ever hev 
thought of lookin’ fer. She were diggin’ down deep inter 
his soul, an’ findin’ out thet wot we had took ter be iron 
pyruts were the giniwine geld ore. . 

Wot were she foolin’ round with Reynolds fer? Wal, 
Rivers, never thinkin’ she would keer fer him, were 
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fightin’ shy, an’ she were ‘lowin’ ez she would fetch him 
round by makin’ him jealous. Which thet air an old trick 
of females, stranger, but it fools the male sect every time. 


DICKENS'S LONDON. 


Lonpon and Dickens are so closely identified in the 
minds of most men, that it is almost impossible to take 
even a short stroll through any part of the city without 
stumbling upon some particular nook or corner which 
has been woven into realism by the magic pen of the 
master fiction-writer. This connection of Dickens with 
London is more profoundly intimate than would be sup- 
posed, and goes far beyond mere vivid and accurate de- 
seription of localities. In everything, whether animate 
or inanimate, he found out at once the characteristic feat- 
ure, and reproduced it in words of faultless precision. 
It is impossible for us not to feel that he pierced to 
the heart and spirit of the old buildings and streets, 
and this we feel all the more by recalling his accounts of 
the places that still survive. With such a guide, the old 
streets and houses long since demolished revive before 
ug; and with them rises the old-fashioned London, its 
humors, its society, of fifty years ago. It is, therefore, 
not surprising that this connection 
between the gifted writer and the 
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found poetical to a degree. How old, rusted and original 
is the tiny hall with its steep tiled roof and its quaint, 
square - paned windows, filled in here and there with 
stained glass, and decorated with coats-of-arms, and the 
dingy little court-yard, surrounded by grim, crazy-look- 
ing houses all white and overhanging. 

Staple Inn, which still holds its own in satisfactory 
style, revives in our minds many memories of Hiram 
Grewgious and Neville, and Mr. Tartar and ‘the flowers 
that grew out of the Dead Sea.” There is a certain char- 
acter about the old paneled dining-hall, with its baby 
lanthorn, clock and weather-cock, an honest dial with 
bold gilt figures, that all the inn may read as it runs. 
Mr. Grewgious’s chambers can be identified as No. 10, in 
the inner quadrangle, for the door is described as ‘ pre- 
senting in black and white over its ugly portal the 
mysterious inscription of P, J. T., 1747. Perhaps John 
Thomas, or perhaps Joe Tyler, for a certainty P. J. T. 
was Pretty Jolly Too.” Landless’s rooms are given with 
a graphic touch which recalls the whole place: ‘‘ The top 
set in the corner, where a few smoky sparrows twitter in 
the smoky trees as though they called to one another, 
‘Let us play at country.’” 

Furnival’s Inn, over the way, is sadly modern, yet there 
is a certain old fashion about it. It will be remembered 


old bricks of London should have 
become a study, and a very engag- 
ing study; and in antiquarians’ ac- 
counts of the great city, it is now 
become customary to trace the 
haunts and localities of the people 
and places described in his novels. 

But, alas! the day is fast ap- 
proaching, yea, even at the doors, 
when the London of Dickens shall 
have vanished like breath upon a 
mirror, As it is, the picture is 
sadly faded ; many of the most 
familiar landmarks are gone, and 
their place is not known. We now 
search in vain for the old Fleet 
Prison, 'odger’s, the little Wooden 
Midshipman, the Saracen'’s Head 


Inn, and countless othe places 
associated with the work of the 
great novelist. 

The old Inns of Court, so 
graphically described by Dickens, 
are dwindling away one by one. 
Thaive’s Inn, ‘‘a narrow street of 
high houses like an oblong cis- 
tern to hold the fog,” is a thing of 
the past. Symond’s Inn, the 
‘little pale, wall-eyed, woe-begone 
inn” which figures so largely in 
the legal scenery of ‘ Bleak 
House,” has also disappeared from 
the scene ; and now that Barnard’s 
Inn is threatened with destruction, 
Pip’s description of it as ‘‘the 
dingiest collection of shabby build- 
ings ever squeezed together in a 
rank corner as a club for tom- 
cats” is hardly acceptable. It is 
certainly not a place calculated to 
cheer one up, yet, the very air of 
inelancholy and abandonment is 
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that Dickens was residing here when, like a beam of | front by ancient trees and looking at the back upon the 


Spring sunshine, he first made the world gay by those 
“Pickwick Papers ” which to this day remain the most 
general favorite of all his works ; and it is stated that his 
rooms were in ‘No. 15, on the right-hand side, as you 
enter.” Here, too, he locates honest John Westlock ; 
and here the latter courted Ruth by the open window in 
the moonlight, while Tom’s fingers wandered over the 
keys of the piano lost in rhapsody. 

Lyon’s Inn, indissolubly connected with the fame of 
Mr. Testator and his stolen furniture, has been ruthlessly 
demolished, and Sergeant’s Inn, where the body of Sam- 
uel Pickwick Esq., was formally handed over to the tip- 
staff to be taken to the Fleet, was sold some ten years 
since, and will undoubtedly ere long share the same fate. 
It was here that Mr. Pickwick, in the innocence of his 
heart, accepted ‘the card of a lame gentleman loitering 
outside the entrance, who turned out to be a professional 


“Dail.” 


Clifford's Tun, where a certain friend of old Jack Bam- | 


bers shut himself up in his bedroom-closet and took a 
dose of arsenic, also lingers on undisturbed, though sold 
and distributed years ago. Here are a few ragged and 
blighted trees, a little railed-in square without grass, like 
a disused burial-ground, on which sadly blink the old tat- 
tered-yet still serviceable houses, inerusted together, as 
it were, and toned into a deep copper color, with eayes as 
shagey as old evebrows. The general solitude is rarely dis- 
turbed save by some hurried messenger or business man 
tuking a fancied short cut from Chancery Lane to Fleet 
Strect, and the tailor, with his forlorn book of patterns 
displayed, seems little troubled by customers. 

Gray’s Inn is replete with recollections of Mr. Parkle 
aid his friend, and of the gentleman who, by the help of 
the leeches and Mrs. Miggot, was restored to health. It 
also flavors strongly of ‘‘ Pickwick,” still retaining much 
of the appearance it must have presented when Mr. Pick- 
wick used to come there to consult little Perker. 


iun under its most picturesque aspect. There are the 


To en- | 
ter the precincts from Theobald’s Road is to see the old | 


gardens stretching away on the left, and that remarkable | 


florid old iron gate, with its scutcheons, date and initials 


all embroidered on it, through which we can see the | 


grass and the trees. 

Here in Holborn Court (now called South Square), at 
No. 2, on the top story, resided Thomas Traddles, and up 
here he played ‘‘ Puss in the Corner” with Sophy and 
the girls, and otherwise conducted himself after the most 
unprofessional fashion imaginable. 
gotten that Dickens himself worked here as a lad in the 
oflice of a solicitor of his acquaintance at a modest weekly 
salary. His office associates he afterwards depicted in 
such samples of the profession as the vulgar Guppy, the 
jocose Mallard, the cunning Ja kson, and the puffy-faced 
Lowton. 

The Temple is vividly described in ‘‘ Barnaby Rudge,” 
and also figures largely in ‘‘ Martin Chuzzlewit” and 
*‘Great Expectations.” Here Tom Pinch was installed 
by the eccentric Mr. Fipps, and here in Fountain Court 
he used to meet his sister, there being ‘‘a little plot be- 
tween them that Tom should always come out of the 
“ciple by one way, and that was past tho Fountain.” To 
Fountain Court, also, came Ruth and her lover—but why 
they came there at all “is a mystery ; 
business there. It was not in their way. It was quite 
out of their way.” Traddles too, in after-years, when his 


practice expanded, was found by David ‘working at his | 


chambers in the Temple with a busy aspect”; and in Pa- 
per Buildings—‘‘a row of goodly tenements shaded in 


Nor should it be for- | 


for they had no | 


Temple Gardens ”— resided Sir John Chester, ‘sur- 
rounded by a variety of comforts which left the May- 


pole’s highest flight and utmost stretch of accommodation 


at an infinite distance behind, and suggested compari- 
sons very much to the disadvantage and disfavor of that 
venerable tavern.” We might also be able to locate Pip’s 
rooms ‘‘at the top of the last house” in Garden Court, 
and to identify that dismal set of chambers on the second 
floor once occupied by Eugene Wrayburn and Mortimer 
Lightwood, whose joint names were inscribed ‘in ex- 
tremely white letters on the dungeon-like black outer 
door.” In the Temple Gardens, still famous for their 
annual display of chrysanthemums, Pip, after his illness, 
used to walk about leaning on the arm of the uncouth 
yet gentle-hearted Joe Gargery, and from the ‘* Old Tem- 
ple Stair,” a great River Gate like that at York House, he 
and Herbert Pocket started upon that unique steam-boat 
excursion to the mouth of the Thames. : 

After leaving the Temple, if you stroll up Chancery 
Lane and past Curistor Street where Mr. Snagsby pur- 
sued lis lawful calling as a law stationer, you will come 
to Lincoln's Inn, so closely identitied with the names of 
Miss Flite, and Esther, and Richard, and Ada. Here, in 
Old Square, the great Sergeant Snubbin had his cham- 
bers, and in the same square were the offices of Messrs. 
Kenge and Carboy. In that ‘‘perplexed and troublous 
Valley of the Shadow of the Law,” commonly called Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, you can see the very window of that 
frescoed chamber where Mr. Tulkinghorn, the impenetra- 
ble old family solicitor of the Dedlocks, used to sit for 
hours sipping his tawny port in the long English twi- 
light, and overlooking those fields where the shepherds 
play on Chancery pipes that have no stop. Mr. Forster, 
by the way, omitted to point out to his readers what the 
piety of American research has since put on record, that 
Mr. Tulkinghorn’'s house was a picture of the biographer’s 
own residence, 

In Portsmonth Street, running from the south-western 
corner of Lincoln's Inn Fields, will be found the original 
of the Old Curiosity Shop, restored a little, but. still a 
curiously contrived building, now used as an old paper 
and junk warehouse. In Portugal Street, hard by ‘‘ the 
public-house just opposite to the Insolvent Court.” was 
the scene of that conference between the erudite Mr. Sol- 
omon Pell and Mr. Wellewthe elder which resulted in 
Sam’s being locked up in the Fleet. 

On the left-hand side of Kingsgate Street a shop dis- 
playing a barber’s pole may be identified as the home of 
Sairy Gamp, and the scene of her quarrel with Betsey 
Prigg. Here she was called upon by the hypocritical 
Pecksniff, who, after performing for some time on the 
door-bell without any effect, applied himself vigorously 
to the knocker, whereupon he was requested by several 
female voices at once to ‘knock at the winder,” which 
he accordingly did, to the great damage of the first-floor 
flower-pots, but finally succeeded in awakening the slum- 
bering Mrs. Gamp, who, after some little delay. appeared 
upon the scene and droye off with him, umbrella and all. 

The new police-office on Snow Hill marks the site of 
the famous Saracen’s Head Inn, where Mr. Wackford 
Squeers used to assemble his pupils before starting by 
coach for Dotheboys Hall. It was here that Mr. Frank 
Cheeryble kicked the offensive stranger down the passage, 
and that honest John Browdie made that wonderful meal, 
including sundry joints, roast and boiled, pigeon- pie, 
fowl and tongue, not forgetting a few tankards of ale, and 
that after the squabble with the Squeers family he calmed 
his feelings by saying to the waiter: ‘‘ Take these things 
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awa’, and let’s have soomet broiled for sooper—vary com- 
fortable and plenty o’t. Bring soom brandy and soom 
wather anda pair of slippers—the biggest pair in the 
house—and be quick aboot it.” . - 

It is pleasant tracking out others of these old inns to 
which the magic touch of Dickens imparted such a sin- 
gular life and color. The ‘‘George and Vulture,” Mr. 
Pickwick’s head-quarters in town, is still to be found in 
George Yard, off Lombard Street, in the shape of the ex- 
isting Thomas’s Chop House ; and in Clare Market, just 
at the back of New Inn, is a tavern called ‘‘ George the 
Fourth,” which seems to answer accurately to the de- 
scription of the ‘‘ Magpie and Stump,” the favorite resort 
of Mr. Perker’s puffy-faced clerk Lowton, the latter name 
being probably borrowed from the existing ‘‘ Magpie and 
Stump,” in Fetter Lane. The Green Dragon, in Grace- 
church Street, in the same way, is probably the original 
of the ‘Blue Boar,” which was so frequented by Mr. 
Weller the elder, and where Sam wrote his first love- 
letter. 

In Charles Street, off the Tampstcad Road, is the 
“Sol’s Arms,” the public-honse where the inquest in 
** Bleak House” took place, and at the corner of Silver 


Street and James Street still stands the Crown Inn, of | 


which Newman Noggs wrote to young Nickleby: “If 
ever you want a shelter in London (don’t be angry at 


this—I once thought I never should), they know where | 


T live, at the Sign of the Crown, in Silver Street, Golden 
Square.” In Golden Square also lived Mr, Ralph Nick- 
Ieby, ‘‘in a large corner double house,” and as there is 
only one answering this description, it may be easily 
located. 

The Old Hummuns Tavern in Covent Garden, where 
“‘a bed was always to be got at any hour of the night,” 
also survives. It was here that Pip, having received a 
letter from Wemmick advising him not to return to the 
Temple, put up for the night in ‘‘a sort of vault on the 
ground-floor at the back, with a despotic monster of a 
four-post bedstead in it, straddling over the whole place, 
putting one of his arbitrary legs into the fire-place and 
another in the door-way, and squeezing the wretched 
little washing-stand in quite a Divinely Righteous Man- 
ner.” Covent Garden was always a favorite locality of 
Dickens, and as a boy, when he had no money to buy 
anything, he tells us he used to come here and ‘stare at 
the pine-apples.” 

The Golden Cross, it is true, is still to be found at 
Charing Cross, but the large, well-built hotel of to-day 
bears no trace whatever of the old balconied inn of the 
same name, so famous in the last generation as a starting- 
point for stage-.coaches to all parts of England. The 
coach-yard of this inn was the scene of that memorable 
“set-to”’ be ween Mr. Pickwick and the cabman which 
was cut short by the timely intervention of the green- 
eoated stranger. Here the Pickwickians and their new 
acquaintance drank brandy and water, ‘‘hot, strong and 
sweet”; here they started for Rochester by the ‘‘Com- 
modore,” the stranger enlivening the journey by his 
Munchausenish anecdotes. 

The Congregational Memorial Hall and Library, in 
Farringdon Street, now occupies the site of the historic 
Fleet Prison, where, through the machinations of a 
buxom lodging-house-keeper and a brace of pettifogging 
lawyers, Mr. Pickwick was confined for several months. 
We all remember, I should hope, how that great man, 
while making a tour of the ‘poor side,” encountered 
Jingle and Job Trotter, whose eyes on this particular 
occasion ‘‘had gone out of town altogether”; how Jin- 
gle made Mr. Pickwick’s blood curdle by informing him 


that he had lived on a pair of boots for an entire fort- 
night ; how Sam Weller got ‘‘run in” for debt by his 
own volition, and how Mrs. Bardell got ‘‘run in” for 
costs by Messrs. Dodson and Fogg ; and how in the full- 
ness of time Mr. Pickwick took leave of the old debtors’ 
prison, upon which occasion Sam invested his whole 
stock of ready money in mild porter, which he dispensed 
on the racket-ground, and hurrahed in divers parts of the 
building until his voice gave out. 

At the upper end of Shaftesbury Avenue there is a 
strange, forlorn alley, with a dilapidated, tottering old 
inclosure, which would exactly serve as the original of 
that dismal gate and alley, ‘‘Tom-all-Alones,” where 
Mr. Snagsby, under the guidance of Inspector Bucket, 
came in search of Jo the crossing-sweeper ; and in Russell 
Court, that curious winding passage leading to the pit- 
door of the ‘*Old Drury,” you may yet see the gate of 
the dismal burial- ground on whose step Lady Dedlock 
was found. It still looks exactly as in the print, ‘“‘with 
houses looking on every side, saye where a reeking little 
tunnel of a court gives access to the iron gate.” Hard by, 
in Clare Street, there stood, until a few years since, John- 
son’s Alamode Beef House, where, upon one occasion, 
David Copperfield, the double of Charles Dickens in his 
youth, carrying his daily allowance of bread under his 
arm, purchased ‘‘a small plate of alamode beef to eat 
with it,” the waiter staring at the precocious boy eating 
his humble dinner as though he had been a monster. 

In Gower Sireet is a house associated with some scenes 
in the boy Dickens’s life full of pain and misery. At 
No. 145 (No. 4it was then) Mrs. Dickens set up a school, 
or, rather, tried to set up a school. It is a strange 
feeling to stand before this house and recall the words of 
the then small actor in the comedy: ‘‘T left at a great 
many doors a great many circulars, calling attention to 
the merits of the establishment. Yet nobody ever came 
to school, nor do I recollect that anybody ever proposed 
to come, or that the least preparation was made to receive 
anybody. But I know that we got on very badly with 
the butcher and baker ; that very often we had not too 
much for dinner, and that at last my father was arrested.” 
Every effort had been made to stave off the evil day ; and 
little Charles, whose eyes were already wide open, had 
become familiar with the inside of a pawn-shop, and had 
sold the paternal ‘library’ piecemeal to the original of 
the drunken second-hand book-seller with whom David 
Copperfield dealt as the representative of Mr. Micawber, 
whose prototype, by a strange coincidence, was passing 
tranquilly out of the reality, while his comic counter- 
part was blossoming into a whimsical immortality. For 
Mr. Micawber is the type of a whole race of men who will 
not vanish from the face of the earth so long as the hope 
which lives eternal in the human breast is only tempora- 
rily suspended by the laws of debtor and creditor, and is 
always capable of revival with the aid of a bowl of milk- 
punch. Amore humorous, and at the same time a more 
genuine, character was never conceived, and if anything 
is wanting to complete the comicality of the conception, 
it is the wife of his bosom with her mind made up zot to 
desert Mr. Micawber. 

In Little College Street, Camden Town, is the house 


| where the little waif lodged when employed at Warren’s 


Blacking Warehouse, the landlady of which he afterward 
immortalized in ‘‘Dombey and Son” as Mrs, Pipchin ; 
and in Buckingham Street, Strand, is the house where in 
after - years the novelist, who lived there for some time 
himself, makes David Copperfield reside in ‘a singularly 
desirable compact set of chambers, forming a genteel resi- 
dence for a young gentleman.” 
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In Doughty Street, where he removed on his marriage, 
there is a certain prim monotony, every house being of 
the same cast—small, and exactly suited for a clerk and 
his family. It is something to pause before No. 48 and 
think of ‘‘ Oliver Twist ” and ‘“‘ Nicholas Nickleby ” written 
in this study. With unceasing prosperity, he moved 
from this humble but snug quarter to a more pretentious 
mansion, ‘“‘ Tavistock House,” in Tavistock Square, where 
he lived for ten years. During those ten years he made 
it re-echo with his quiet and cheery spirit. Not far dis- 


{ 
| 


) was inveigled into matrimony by a persuasive gentleman 


in a white apron standing in the archway. 

In the poverty-stricken district of St. Giles you may be 
able to locate the original of the establishment of Mr. 
Venus, preserver of animals and birds, and articulator of 
human bones ; and if by chance you should find yourself 
down in Bevis Marks, you would have little difficulty in 
finding the small dark house once occupied by Mr. Sam- 
son Brass and his monstrous virago of a sister, ‘‘ whose 


accomplishments were all of a masculine and strictly 


tant is No. 1 Devonshire Terrace, a later residence of the | legal kind,” with its parlor-window so close to the path- 


Po ali 
fe | 
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THE OLD WHITE HART IN SOUTHWARK, SCENE OF MR. PICKWICK’S FIRST MEETING WITH SAM WELLER. 
(RECENTLY DEMOLISHED. ) 


novelist, where he wrote ‘‘ Master Humphrey's Clock,” 
‘*David Coppertield,” and some other works, and where 
the grip of actual life met its melancholy death before 
the kitchen-fire. 

Doctors’ Commons, south of St. Paul’s Church-yard, 
with its ‘low archway on the carriage side, book-sellers 
at one corner, hotel on the other, and two porters in the 
middle as touts for licenses,” is but little altered since 
the morning that Mr. Alfred Jingle came here in search 
of a marriage-license, save the ‘‘two porters in the mid- 
dle” are conspicuous by their absence. 


Here, too, it will | 
be remembered, David Copperfield was installed in the of- | 


way that the passers-by unconsciously cleaned it with 
| their coat-sleeves en passant. 

In the more fashionable neighborhood of Piccadilly 
resided the estimable Twemlow, ‘over the stable-yard 
_in Duke Street, St. James,” and across the way, at the 
Albany, lived Mr. Fascination Fledgeby, whose other self 
was ‘‘Pubsey & Co.,” of St. Mary Axe. It was here that 
Jenny Wren administered the salt, water and snuff to the 
livid back of Mr. Fledgeby, after Lammle had got through 
castigating him. 

If you go down Charterhouse Street, you will come to 
Great Saffron Hill and Field Lane, intimately associated 


fice of Spenlow and Jorkins, and here the clder Mr. Weller | with the carly days of Oliver Twist. One will recall that 
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*‘the artful Dodger crossed from the Angel to St. John’s 
Road, struck down the small street that leads to Sadler’s 
Wells Theatre, through Exmouth Street and Coppice Row, 
down the little ground which once bore the name of Hock- 
ley-in-the-Hole, then into Little Saffron Hill, and so on into 
Saffron Hill the Great, along which the Dodger seudded at 
a rapid pace,” directing Oliver to follow close at his heels. 
‘*A dirtier or more wretched place he had never seen. 
The street was very narrow and muddy, and the air was 
impregnated with filthy odors. There were a good many 
small shops ; but the only stock in trade appeared to be 
heaps of children, who were crawling in and out at the 
doors or screaming from the inside.” Hereabout lived 
agin the Jew—who, by the way, was a real character. 
Italian organ-grinders now dominate in this locality, issu- 
ing from dingy, dirty holes and passages every morning 
to push and drag their carts and street-pianos about the 
city, and returning at night-fall with the spoils of their 
labor. 


At No. 157 Leadenhall Street you will see the spot where | 


the little Wooden Midshipman stood until two or three 
years ago, ‘‘right leg foremost, taking observations of the 
hackney-coaches,”’ and marking the establishment of Sol. 


| 


Gills, the genial and quiet ship’s instrument maker, though | 


some designate No. 99, Minories, as the shop where Young 
Gay passed his earlier years, and to which he made his 
way after his protracted exile. Tere it will be remem- 
bered the author first introduces his realers to the im- 
pulsive and epigrammatic Captain Cutilc. 

At Cornhill we look instinctively for the offices once 


tenanted by those astute partners, Dodson and Fogg, | 


“in the ground-floor front of a dingy house at the very 
farthest end of Freeman’s Court.” Who (having eyes) 
eannot see the immortal Mr. Pickwick being lugged out 
of this office and down this court by the faithful Sam, 


who had arrived just in time to prevent him assaulting | 


the ignoble Fogg ? 

Tn the heart of the city are yet to be seen several of the 
old churches so graphically described in the ‘“‘ Uncom- 
mercial Traveler,” and which are dying hard. We are 
told that in these churches ‘‘rot and mildew and dead 
citizens formed the uppermost scent, while, infused into 
it, in a dreamy way, not at all displeasing, was the staple 
character of the neighborhood. In the churches about 
Mark Lane, for example, there was a dry whiff of wheat, 
and accidentally an airy sample of barley. From Rood 
Lane to Tower Street, and thereabout, there was often a 
subtle flavor of wine, sometimes of tea. One church near 
Mincing Lane smelt like a druggist’s drawer. Behind 
the Monument the service had a flavor of damaged or- 
anges, which, a little further down toward the river, tem- 
pered into herrings, and gradually toned into a cosmo- 
politan blast of fish.” It was in one of these old city 
churches ‘‘a great, dim, shabby pile, with high old oaken 
pews, among which about a score of people lost them- 
sclyes every Sunday,” that Walter Gay was married to 
Florence Dombey. It will be remembered that after the 
ecremony they drove off in a coach, Captain Cuttle hang- 
ing on at one door, and Susan Nipper holding fast by the 
‘othcr—so fast, indeed, that she fell into a swoon, and had 
to be carried into a neighboring baker’s to recover. 

As we pass by Hungerford Bridge, we can hardly help 
fancying that we can sce that ‘‘crazy old house, with a 
wharf of its own, at the bottom of a narrow strect curving 
down-hill toward the river,” where Dickens was employed 
a3 a sort of shop-drudge. It is deseribed in ‘David 
Copperticld” as Murdstone and Grinby’s. Between fact 
and fiction there is but a change of names. Murdstone 
and Grinby’s wine warehouse, where David began life at 


a salary of six shillings a week, was none other than War- 
ren’s blacking establishment, where a place had been 
found for the boy Dickens by a relative, a partner in the 
concern, and the bottles he had to paste over were, in 
reality, blacking-pots. He used to spend his dinner-hour 


| in playing on the coal-barges, or in strolling about the 


back streets of the Adelphi, and exploring th. recesses of 
its dark arches in company with his co-laborers ‘‘ Polly ” 
Green and Bob Fagin, who are described in the story as 
Mick Walker and Mealy Potatoes. One of his favorite 
localities was a little public-house called the ‘‘ Fox under 
the Hill,” with an open space before it, approached by an 
underground passage, and outside which, as he tells us in 
‘“David Copperfield,” he remembers having sat upon a 
bench looking at some coal-heavers dancing. Who can 
forget the scene in which the friendless little boy attracts 
the wonderment of the good people of this tavern, where 
—it being a special occasion—he has demanded a glass of 
their ‘‘very best ale with a head on it’? He saw the 
scene while he was an actor init. ‘‘ Here we stand,” he 
says, in his autobiographical fragment, ‘‘all three before 
me now, in my study in Devonshire Terrace. The land- 
lord, in his shirt-sleeves, leaning against the bar-window- 
frame ; his wife, looking over the little half-door ; and I, 
in some confusion, looking up at them from outside the 
partition.” The ‘Fox under the Hill” has been closed 


| since the erection of the Thames Embankment, and along 


| with the other dilapidated tenements in the vicinity will 


doubtless soon be swept away. For years Dickens could 
not bring himself to go near this neighborhood, and such 
a sensitiveness is not hard to explain; for no man is ex- 
pected to dilate upon the days ‘‘when he lived among 
the beggars in St. Mary Axe,” and it is only the Bound- 
erbys of real life who exult in the sordid memories of 
the time before they became rich or powerful. 

If you cross London Bridge, and on arriving at the 
Surrey side, descend the flight of slimy, slippery steps to 
the river, you will find yourself on the exact spot of the 
interview between Nancy Sykes, Rose Maylie and Mr. 
Brownlow, just half a century ago. In order to realize 
the picture, it should be in the neighborhood of midnight 
and very misty, and if you care to run the risk of falling 
into the river, you may play at being Noah Claypole at 
the bottom of the steps. Once over the bridge, and we 
are in the Borough so graphically described in Old Jack 
Bambers’s tale about the queer client, which that individ- 
ual related for Mr. Pickwick’s special edification at the 
“Magpie and Stump.” The old High Street, once rich 
with its pointed gables and half - timbered, overhanging 
stories, with florid plaster-work and diamond casements, 
such as characterized the street architecture of old Lon- 
don, is now entirely altered in appearance, and all its 
picturesque features have disappeared. 

A little beyond the bridge, over against the Lady 
Chapel of the Saviour’s Church, there stood until a few 
years ago the Overman’s Almshouses, where David Cop- 
perfield was brought by Mr. Mell. ‘‘We went on,” 
writes David, ‘‘through a great noise and uproar that 
confused my weary brain beyond description, and over a 
bridge which, no doubt, was London Bridge (indeed, I 
think he told me so, but I was half asleep), until we came 
to the poor person’s house, which was a part of some» 
almshouses, as I knew by their look and by an inscription 
on a stone over the gate, which said they were established 
for twenty-five poor women.” How one of the old women 
cooked David’s egg and bacon which he had purchased 
by the way ; how hugely he enjoyed his breakfast and 
his subsequent nap, and how the master at Salem House 
discoursed dismal music on the flute, which sent his 
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mother and Mrs. Fibbitson into ecstasies, are all set 
forth in the fifth chapter of ‘‘ David Copperfield,” so we 
will pass on to the Borough Market. 

It was here that Mr. Benjamin Allen, having seen Mr. 
Pickwick and his companions as far as London Bridge, 
and having confided to Mr. Winkle his determination to 
eut the throat of any gentleman except Mr. Bob Sawyer 
who should aspire to the affections of his sister Arabella, 
relieved his mind by giving ‘‘ double knocks at the door 
of the Borough Market office, and took short naps on the 
steps alternately until day-break, under the firm impres- 
sion that he lived there and had forgotten the key.” 
am inclined to think that if any young gentleman from 
Guy’s Hospital or anywhere else were to conduct himself 


in such a light-hearted fashion to-day, he would be in- | 


vited to explain his conduct in the Southwark Police 
Court the next morning. 


Strolling on by the water-side and through the build- | 


ings of the great brewery described in the ‘‘ Uncommer- 
cial Traveler,” we arrive in due course at Southwark 


I! 


Bridge, where Young John Chivery, gorgeously attired in | 


a plum-colored coat, a silken waistcoat bedecked with 
golden sprigs, highly decorated pantaloons, and a very 
high hat, offered his hand and heart to Miss Amy Dorrit, 
both of which were kindly but firmly refused by that 
lady. I can hardly fancy any sane person proposing on 
Southwark Bridge nowadays, but in those times it was 
less noisy and raore deserted than it is now, owing prob- 
ably to the fact that a penny was charged to go across. 
To Southwark Bridge also came Arthur Clennam and 
Little Dorrit, and Old Nandy and Young John, and Maggy, 
and here for awhile did they forget the bustle of the Bor- 
ough, the squalor of Southwark, and the misery of the 
Marshalsea. 

From Southwark Bridge Road we turn into Lombard 
Street, and from Lombard Street—provided, of course, 
we haven’t lost our way in the meantime—into Lant 
Street, the abode of Mr. Bob Sawyer and the scene of 
that memorable bachelors’ party which was cut short by 
Mrs. Raddles’s denunciations from over the banisters. 
Here, too, lived the boy Dickens, in the back attic of the 
house of an Insolvent agent whose family he has immor- 
talized in the ‘Old Curiosity Shop” under the name of 
Garland. ‘If aman wished to abstract himself from the 
world, to remove himself from within the reach of tempta- 
tion, to place himself beyond the possibility of any in- 
ducement to look out of the window, he should by all 
means go to Lant Street,” says Dickens ; and certainly, 
whatever changes may.have come over London since this 
was written, Lant Street is just the same as it was then, 
if not, indeed, a trifle more so. 

‘A little way further on is Horsemonger Lane —now 


called Union Road—where the celebrated firia of Chivery | 
The shop is there | 


and Company carried on its business. 
still, and you can yet see the marks on the door-post 
where years agone there was affixed a bracket supporting 


the little Highlander ‘‘who looked like a fallen cherub | 
that had found it necessary to take a kilt”; and if you | 


go inside and look out of the back window you ean see 
the yard where Young John sat for hours, and finally 
beeame ‘fa broken-down ruin that goes to his mother’s 
heart.” 

At the corner of the Borough High Street formerly 
stood the King’s Bench Prison, sacred to the memory of 
Mr. Micawber, who during his sojourn there presided at 
the club, played merrily at skittles, drew up petitions and 
cheerfully waited for something to turn up, whilst Dayid 
played casino with Mrs. Micawber, and listened to remi- 
niscences of her papa and mamma. We catch another 


———_—— 


glance of the interior of the old prison in the ‘‘ Uncom. 
mercial Traveler,” and of its inmates suffering and dy- 
ing of the “dry rot.” A gigantic working-man’s dwelling 
now marks its site. It was at this same corner that a 
certain long-legged young man with a donkey-cart, hay- 
ing pocketed David’s half-guinea, was for lugging him 
to the “‘ pollis,” but suddenly changing his mind, jumped 
into his cart and drove off, closely pursued by the help- 
less little waif, who, after various collisions with horses, 
and wheels, and lamp-posts, was obliged to give up the 
chase in despair. 

On the left, between King Street and Mermaid Court, 
stands what remains of the old Marshalsea Prison, the 
house No. 119 now occupying a portion of the prison- 
grounds. Although most of the debtors’ ‘‘ hotels” have 
been swept away or built over, you can yet explore the 
very room on the second-floor occupied by the Father of 
the Marshalsea, and you can yet climb up to the garret 
where Little Dorrit used to tell those wonderful tales to 
Maggy about the Princess, and gaze out upon the spiked 
wall. ‘‘Many combinations did those spikes upon the 
wall assume, and many light shapes did the strong iron 
weave itself into, many golden touches fell upon the rust, 
while Little Dorrit sat there musing. New zigzags sprang 
into the cruel pattern sometimes, when she saw it through 
a burst of tears; but beautiful or hardened, still, always 
over it and under it and through it, she was fain to look 
at her solitude, seeing everything with that ineffaceallo 
brand.”” The ‘‘ineffaceable brand,” however, has now 
disappeared, the spikes haying been removed when the 
walls were lowered and the building adapted to ordi- 
nary residential purposes. The second prison, ‘‘ consist- 
ing of a strong cell or two and a blind alley, some yard 
and a half wide,” formerly reserved for smugglers and 
other desperate characters, has been transformed jnto a 
factory, and I imagine the day is not far off when the rest 
of the building will follow, and the Marshalsea will exist 
only in memory. It should not be forgotten that the 
elder Dickens—who, by the way, is said to have been the 
original of Mr. Micawber — passed, with his family, a 
considerable portion of his days in the old prison. Here 
they lived in fair comfort, waited on by a faithful “ orf- 
ling” who had accompanied the family and its fortuncs 
from Chatham, and who figures in the ‘Old Curiosity 
Shop” in the character of the Marchioness. 

Hard by, in the Church of St. George the Martyr, we are 
shown the font where Little Dorrit was christened, and 
the very spot in the sombre vestry where in after-vears 
she slept on the floor, with the burial-book for a pillow, 
forgetting for a moment ‘‘ the shame, desertion, wretched- 
ness and exposure of the great capital, the wet, the cold, 
the slow hours and the swift clouds of that dismal 
night.” Here, too, did her hard and checkered career 
come to a close when she signed her name, in ‘‘the third 
yolume,” on her marriage with Arthur Clennam. 

Before taking leave of Southwark, we should not for- 
get to visit that little music-shop ‘having a few fiddles 
in the window, and some Pan’s pipes and a tambourine, 
and a triangle with certain elongated scraps of music,” 


| where Mrs. Bagnet resided, and where Mr. George made 


frequent visits. Nor should we omit to notice the pawn- 
broker’s shop patronized by Mrs. Bangham ; the lodgings 
of Frederick Dorrit, over Mr. Cripple’s Academy, or the 
‘row of mean and not over cleanly houses situated 
within ‘‘the Rules ” of the King Bench Prison, and not 
many hundred paces distant from the ‘Obelisk in St. 
George’s Fields,” where Nicholas Nickleby came to call 
on Madeline. 

In the Borough High Street the White Hart Inn still 


ae 


THE HALL OF GRAY'S INN, 


lingers on in a half-crazy condition, a melancholy blue- | 
clearly suggested by Robert Macuire and Jacques Strep, 


nosed phantom of its former self. It is impossible to 
visit the old hostelry without recalling Dickens's vivid 
word-picture of another great coaching inn in the days of 
the degeneracy. Everything was suggestive of *‘ past 
coachfulness and present coachlessness. The old room 
en the ground-floor, where the passengers of the ‘‘ High- 
flyer’ used to dine, had nothing in it but a wretched show 
of twigs and flower-pots in the broad window to hide the 
nakedness of the land ; and the other room, where post- 
horse company used to wait while relays were getting 
ready down the yard, was as airless as a hearse, insomuch 
that Mr. Pitt, hanging high against the partition, had 
good reason for perking his nose and snifling. The stop- 
perless cruets on the spindle-shanked sideboard were in 
a miserably dejected state ; the anchovy sauce having 
turned blue some years ago, and the cayenne pepper hay- 
ing turned solid. ‘The old fraudulent candles, which were 
always being paid for and never used, were burnt ont at 
last, but their tall stilts of candlesticks still lingered, 
and still outraged the human intellect by pretending to 
be silver. The moldy old unreformed Borough Member, 
with his right hand buttoned up in the breast of his coat, 
and his back characteristically turned on bales of peti- 
tions from his constituents, was there, too; and the 
poker, which never had been among the fire-irons, lest 
pest - horse eompany should overstir that fire, was not 


‘report of the Duke of York’s case. 
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” 


there as of old.” Such is the melan- 
choly condition of the White Hart 
to-day—yet a certain flavor of the old 
coaching days still lingers about the 
straggling court- yard. Even the 
most prosaic finds himself uncon- 
sciously believing that Sam Weller 
cleaned boots in that very yard, and 
that up the rickety stair in the corner 
he led Messrs. Pickwick, Wardle and 
Perker to the room of the spinster 
aunt. ‘There are many who, in such 
faith, take delight in visiting all the 
scenes of Dickens’s stories, and in 
this pursuit the Americans are not 
lehind the rest. 


DICKENS'S SCENES AND 
CHARACTERS, 

Wuen * Pickwick” was written 
(says Sydney Scrope), Dickens had 
not yet adopted the system of com- 
pounding strangely fantastic names, 
Imt mostly took his names from real 
life. Pickwick was a well-known 
coach proprietor, and only the other 
day in one of the English courts a 
witness appeared, bearing this very 
name, who declared himself a de- 
scendant of the original Moses Pick- 
wick, and to add to the piquancy of 
the situation, he was examined by 
the novelist’s son, Mr. Henry Dick- 
ens. In the same way the peppery 
Dr. Slammer was taken from a Dr. 
Sam Piper, a single - minded, hot- 
tempered gentleman of the old 
school, with a penchant for strong 
langnage, who was one of the char- 
acters of Chatham about fifty years 
since, while Jingle and the mulberry-liveried Job were 


played in London the year before. 

The immortal Sam Weller is said to have been modeled 
from a popular actor of the period named Sam Vale, 
whose speeches were worded with the illustrations that 
Sam was so partial to. The name is particularly associ- 
ated with Dorking, where it will be remembered was Mr. 
Weller senior’s inn, the ** Markis o’ Granby.” 

The names of the astute partners Dodson and Fogg 
were lately discovered in an old life of ‘‘ Orator”’ Hunt, 
one syllable being altered, while those of Wardle, Low- 
ton, Dowler, and some others, are found together in the 
Count Smorltork, 


-one of the distinguished foreigners at Mrs. Leo Hunter's 


fancy dress breakfast, is clearly modeled from the Prince 
Puckler-Muskaw, who was then ‘‘doing” England in a 
hurry and taking notes of his travels. 

The memorable breach-of-promise case in the same 
way is probably adapted from the cause célébre of Norton 
cs. Lord Melbourne, which only the year before had been 
engrossing the town, and in which Sir William Follett, 
who was engaged for the plaintiff, had laid great stress 
on some trifling notelets about as harmless as those of 
Mr. Pickwick : 

“ The first is in these words: ‘I will eall at about half-past four 
or five, Yours, MELBOURNE.’ ” 
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AND CHARACTERS. 


“The next: ‘How are you ? I shall not be able to come to- 
day. I probably shall come to-morrow. Yours, 
“ MELBOURNE.” 


“The last: ‘No house to-day. I will call after the leree, about 
four or half-past. If you wish it later, let me know; I will then 
explain about going to Vauxhall. Yours, MELBOURNE.’” 


Sir William Follett gravely urged that ‘‘ these letters 
showed a great and unwarrantable degree of affection, 
because they did not begin and end with the words, ‘My 
dear Mr. Norton,’ and added that ‘‘ there may be latent 
love, like latent heat, in these productions ;’ which, by 
the way, is one of the points made by Sergeant Buzfuz, 
why describes the notelet entreating Mrs. Bardell not to 
trouble herself about the warming-pan, as ‘‘a mere cover 
for hidden fire.”” The signature, too, ‘‘ Yours, Pickwick,” 
is exactly like ‘‘ Yours, Melbourne.” Mr. Justice Stare- 
leigh, who tried the case of ‘Bardwell rs. Pickwick,” 
was drawn from th» well-known Judge Gazelee. 

One of the most attractive sides of ‘* Pickwick ” is the 
complete insight it offers of a state of things which has 
now faded out. These characters and incidents belong to 
the state of society that then existed, when the slow and 
deliberate mode of traveling by coach, the putting up at 
inns, enforced a sort of fellowship and contact, led to ac- 


quaincance and displays of peculiarity, promoted a species | 


of adventure often not without its farce. In old - fash- 
ioned country houses characters such as were found at 


Dingley Dell were not at all improbable, while mistakes 
in double-bedded rooms, cordial acceptance of adventur- 
ers and impostors, such as Captain Fitz-Marshall, elope- 
ments and duels, were, as can be seen from the news- 
papers of the period, ordinary incidents enough. The 
vivil yet unaffected style in which these now abolished 
incidents are brought before us is extraordinary. Nothing 
could be more perfect as a word-picture than the account 
of the Fleet Prison, the way of life there, the singular 
characters, their reckless originality, yet all contributing 
entertainment while they forwarded the strict ‘‘ business” 
of the piece. We know as much of the Fleet as if we had 


resided there for months; we are as familiar with the 
| scene of that ball at Rochester, at which Mr. Jingle cut a 


dash in Mr. Winkle’s new suit, as though we had been 
born and bred within the shadow of the cathedral, and 
we are as intimate with every member of the Wardle 


| family as if we had taken part in that memorable rubber 


of whist at Dingley Dell and listened to the old lady’s 
tale about the beautiful Lady Tollim Glower. 

More interesting still is the series of pictures of a now 
vanished London—the Fleet, the Borough, the Law 
Courts, the old inns. Inns, indeed, owe much to Dickens, 
who has lent a tone of almost poetic association which 
has helped to preserve them. Sam’s inn in the Borough, 


| the White Hart, which has lingered on till to-day, is now 


doomed by ‘‘modern improvements.” 
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CHINESE INSECT WHITE WAX. 

‘“IxsEct-TREE” is the name given by the Chinese in the 
extreme west of Sze-chu’an to what is probably the Ligus- 
trum lucidum of botanists. It is also called the winter- 
green or evergreen tree; while in the east of the province 
it is known as the ‘“‘ crackling-flea tree,” owing, it is said, 
to the sputtering of the wood when burned. It is an 
evergreen, with leaves which spring in pairs from the 
branches. They are thick, dark-green, glossy, ovate and 
pointed. In the end of May or beginning of June the 
tree bears clusters of small white flowers, which give 
place to small seeds of a dark-blue color. 
of May, 1883, Mr. Hosie found attached to the bark of the 
boughs and twigs numerous brown pea-shaped excres- 
cences or galls, in various stages of development. In the 
earlier stages they looked like minute univalves clinging 
to the bark. The larger galls were readily detachable, 


and when opened, presented either a whity-brown pulpy | 


mass, or a crowd of minute animals, whose movements 
were only just perceptible to the naked eye. Recently 


an opportunity of examining these galls and their con- | 
tents with some minuteness in the chief wax-producing | 


locality in the province presented itself. They are very 
brittle, and there was found, on opening them, a swarm 
of brown creatures, like minute lice, each with six legs 
and a pair of club antenner, crawling about. The great ma- 
jority of the galls also contained either a small white bag 
or cocoon, containing a chrysalis, whose movements were 
visible through the thin covering, or a small black beetle. 
This beetle also has six legs, and is provided with a long 
proboscis, armed with a pair of pincers. It is called by 
the Chinese the ‘“ buffalo,” probably from its ungainly ap- 
pearance. After a few days it turned out that each chrys- 
alis developed into a black beetle, or ‘‘ buffalo.” If left 
undisturbed in the broken gall, the beetle will, heedless 
of the wax insects, which begin to crawl outside and in- 
side the gall, continue to burrow with his proboscis and 
pincers in the inner lining of the gall, which is apparently 
his food. The Chinese believe that he eats his minute 
companions in the gall, or at any rate injures them with 
the pressure of his heavy body, and galls in which beetles 
are numerous sell cheaper than others. But careful in- 
vestigation showed that the beetle does not eat the other 
insects, and that his purpose within the gall is a more 
useful one. When a gall is plucked from the insect-tree 
an orifice is disclosed where it was attached to the bark. 
By this the wax insects escape. But if the gall remained 


attached to the tree no mode of escape would appear to | 


be provided for them. The beetle provides this mode. 


With his pincers he gradually bores a hole in the cover- , 


ing of the gall, which is of sufficient size to allow him to 
escape from his imprisonment, and which allows egress at 
the same time to the wax insects. When the beetles were 


removed from the galls some of them made efforts to fly ; 


but at that time their elytre were not sufficiently devel- 
oped, and they had to content themselves with crawling, 
a movement which, owing to the long proboscis, they per- 
formed very clumsily. Through the orifice thus created 


by the beetle the insects escape to the branches of the | 
When | 


tree, if the gall be not plucked soon enough. 
plucked, the galls are carried in headlong flight by bear- 
ers who travel through the night for coolness to the 
market towns, and every endeavor is made to preserve 
a cool temperature in order that the heat may not force 
the insects to escape from the galls during the journey. 

The wax-tree is usually a stump, varying from three or 
four to a dozen feet in height, with numerous sprouts or 
branches rising from the gnarled top of the stem. The 


In the month | 


leaves spring in pairs from the branches. They are light 
green, are ovate, pointed, serrated, and deciduous. The 
branches are rarely found more than six feet in length, 
as those on which the wax is produced are cut from the 
stems with it. The sprouts of one and two years’ growth 
are too pliant, and it is only in the third year, when they 
are again sufficiently strong to resist the wind, that wax 
insects are placed on them. In June some of the trees 
bear bunches apparently of seeds in small pods. 

The wax insects are transferred to these trees about the 
beginning of May. They are made into small packets of 
twenty or thirty galls, which are inclosed in a leaf of the 
wood-oil tree, the edges of which are fastened together 
with rice-straw. These small packets are then suspended 
close to the branches under which they hang. A few 
rough holes are made in the leaf by means of a large 
needle, so that the insects may find their way through 
‘them to the branches. On emerging from the galls the 
insects creep rapidly up the branches to the leaves, where 
they remain for thirteen days, until their mouths and 
limbs are strong. During this period they are said to 
molt, casting off ‘‘a hairy garment,” which has grown 
in this short time. They then descend to the tender 
branches, on the under sides of which they tix themselves 
| to the bark by their mouths. Gradually the upper sur- 

faces of the branches are also dotted with the insects. 
They are said not to move from the spots to which they 
attach themselves. The Chinese idea is that they live on 
dew, and that the wax perspires from the bodies of the 
insects. The specimens of the branches incrusted wita 
wax show that the insects construct a series of galleries 
stretching from the bark to the outer surface of the wux. 
At an early stage of wax production an insect called by 
the Chinese the ‘‘ wax-dog ” is developed. Mr. Hosie was 
unable to obtain a specimen of this insect, but it was de- 
scribed to him as a caterpillar, in size and appearance like 
a brown bean. His theory (which, he confesses, is un- 
supported by outside evidence) is, that the female of the 
‘* buffalo” beetle, already mentioned, deposits eggs on 
the boughs of the insect-tree or the wax-tree, as the case 
may be, and that the ‘“‘ wax-dog” is the offspring of the 
“buffalo.” There may possibly be a connection between 
this caterpillar and the gall containing the wax insects. 
It is said that during the night and early morning the in- 
sects relax their hold of the bark, and that during the heat 
of the day they again take firm hold of it. The owners 
of trees are in the habit, during the first month, of be- 
laboring the trees with thick clubs to shake off the ‘‘ wax- 
dog,” which, they assert, destroys the wax insects. After 
| this period the branches are coated with wax, and the 
‘“wax-dog” is consequently unable to reach his prey. 
The first appearance of wax in the boughs and twigs has 
been likened to a coating of sulphate of quinine. This 
gradually becomes thicker, until, after a period of from 
| ninety to a hundred days, the wax in good years has at- 
‘tained a thickness of about a quarter of an inch. When 
| the wax is ready, the branches are lopped off, and as 
| much of the wax as possible is removed by hand. This 
| is placed in an iron pot with water, and the wax, rising 
to the surface at melting-point, is skimmed off and placed 
in round molds, whence it emerges as the white wax of 
commerce. The wax which cannot be removed by hand 
is placed with the twigs in a pot of water, and the same 
| process is gone through. The latter is less white and of 
| an inferior quality. But the Chinese, with their usual 
' carefulness that nothing be lost or wasted, take the in- 
| sects, which have meantime sunk to the bottom of the 
| pot, and placing them in a bag, squeeze them until they 

have given up the Jast drop of the wax. They finish their 
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short, industrious existence by being thrown to the pigs. 
The market price of the wax is thirty-seven cents a pound. 
It is used chiefly in the manufacture of candles. It melts 
ut 160° F., while tallow melts at about 95°. In Sze- 
chu’an it is mixed with tallow to give the latter greater 
consistency, and candles, when made, are dipped in melted 
white wax to give them a harder sheathing and to prevent 
the tallow from running over when they are lighted. 


LORD BACON ON GARDENS. 
Ler us consult the best of all authorities on Elizabethan 


gardens, Lord Bacon himself, than whom none has ever | 


written a more delightful essay on Adam’s occupation— 
beginning thus: ‘‘ God Almighty first planted a garden ; 
and, indeed, it is the purest of all*human pleasures.” 
And again he says: ‘‘Men come to build stately, sooner 


than to garden finely, as if gardening were the greater | 


perfection.” Beginning in lordly style, he enjoins that 
for the royal ordering of gardens there ought to be one 
for each month of the year. Thereupon he cites a pro- 
fusion of flowers for each season, a knowledge in which, 


however, he was almost equaled by the poets of his day ; | 


for Ben Jonson, Drayton, the Fletchers, and many more, 
seem to have prided themselves in quoting as many 
flowers in their lines as ever bloomed in the old-fash- 
ioned knots of their gardens. ‘‘And because the breath 


of flowers is far sweeter in the air (when it comes and | 
goes like the warbling of music) than in the hand, there- | 
fore nothing is more fit for that delight than to know | 
what be the flowers and plants that do best perfume the | 


air.” Roses, damask and red, hold fast their smells, he 
says, even in a morning’s dew ; but best of all flowers 
for smell is the double white violet, next the musk-rose. 
Then he cites ‘‘the strawberry-‘eaves dying with a most 
excellent cordial smell’; next, the flower of the vines, 
which he likens to the little dust of bent-grass. After 
these, which seems strange, come such strong-smelling 
flowers as wall-flowers, pinks, etc., while he reeommends 


that whole alleys should be set out with thyme, burnet | 
and mint, which, when crushed underfoot, perfume the | 


air delightfully. Have any of us, nowadays, noticed this 


smell of dying strawberry-leaves, which Lord Bacon pre- | 


fers to honeysuckle or sweetbrier ? Other writers besides 
myself have been puzzled by it ; and as a child I remem- 
ber straying on mellow Autumn days beside the straw- 
berry- beds, sniffing vainly at the decaying leaves and 
wondering what the great philosopher meant. I had 
been given an old small copy of his Essays, bound in 


black leather, its pages yellow with age, and into this I | 
dipped with all the pride and eagerness of a discoverer, | 


imagining few besides myself could ever have read so old 
a book, and studying with especial delight his fancied 
noble palace and gardens in the essay on gardening. 
Lord Bacon liked the pleasaunce grounds to be divided 
into three portions. That next the house was a green, 
‘‘because nothing is more pleasant to the eye than green 
grass finely shorn.” 
shade on either side leading to the garden. ‘‘As for the 
making of knots, or figures, with divers colored earths, 


that they may lie under the windows of the house on that | 


side which the garden stands, they be but toys ; you may 
see as good sights many times in tarts. The garden is 
best to be square, encompassed on all the four sides with 
a stately arched hedge.” These arches were to be about 
fourteen feet high, with the lower portions of hedge be- 
tween just the same width as the arches. Over every arch 
should be a little turret to hold a cage of birds, and be- 


This was to have covered alleys for | 


tween the arches ‘‘some other little figure, with broad 
plates of colored glass gilt for the sun to play on.” (These, 
or metal globes, that glitter in the sunlight, are still fa 
vorite ornaments of gardens in Holland.) For the inte 
rior of the garden, Bacon advises this should not be ta 
bushy or full of work. As for ‘‘images cut out in junipe 
or other garden stuff, they be for children. Little low 
hedges, round like welts, with some pretty pyramids, I 
like well.” In the very middle he wished a fair mound, 
thirty feet high, with three broad ascents and alleys (the 
latter apparently encircling it), and on the top of this 
was to be a fine banqueting-house, with neat chimneys 
| and not too much glass. He also gives precise directions. 
The fountains should be kept freshly flowing and clear, 
/ and adorned (as usual, he adds) with gilt or marble im- 
; ages. Bacon also recommended that there should be a 
| bathing-pool, finely paved, and embellished with colored 
glass, or things of such lustre, and surrounded by low 
rails and statues. There were also to be fruit-trees and 
arbors in this garden. 

For the third and furthest portion of ground, it was to 
| be a heath, imitating a natural wildness. ‘‘ Trees I would 
have none in it, but some thickets made only of sweet- 
brier and honeysuckle,. .. “and the ground set with 
violets, strawberries and primroses. .... I like also 
little heaps, in the nature of mole-hills (such as are in 
wild heaths), to be set, some with thyme, some with pinks, 
some with germander.’”’ And on the top of these little 
mounds he advised standard bushes of red currant, goose- 
berry or rosemary should be pricked in, but kept small 
with cutting. 

And herewith I take my leave of Lord Bacon, and of 
Elizabethan gardens. 


THE ITALIAN PARLIAMENT. 


Tue Italian Parliament consists of two houses —the 
Senate and the Chamber of Deputies. The Senate is 
composed of princes of the royal house who are of age, 
and of an unlimited number of members, above forty 
years old, nominated by the King for life. The Lower 
House has 598 members, elected by ballot on a franchise 
comprising all male citizens over twenty-one years of age 
who can read and write, and who pay taxes to the amount 
of nineteen lire per annum. Neither Senators nor Depu- 
ties receive any salary, but are allowed to travel free 
throughout Italy by rail, or from port to port in the king- 
dom by steamer. The duration of Parliament is tive years. 
but they may be dissolved by the King at any time. 


GREENLAND AND SWITZERLAND. 


Witt Greenland ever take the place of Switzerland as 
the scientific play-ground of Europe ? Dr. Nansen thinks 
it will, and there is much to be said in its favor. In the 
first place, the dash of adventure which it is becoming 
, more and more difficult to find in Switzerland is liberally 
supplied to all who travel in Greenland. And, in the 
second place, Greenland affords a splended field for en- 
| larging and correcting the glacial observations which fifty 
years of scientific study have pretty well exhansted in 
Switzerland. His expedition has proved, says Dr. Nan- 
sen, that ‘‘the whole of the interior of Greenland is cov- 
ered by an immense shield-shaped cap of ice and snow, 
which in some places must have a thickness of at least 
5,000 or 6,000 feet.” Surely here there must be a field on 
which might be settled once for all the véxed questions 
of glacier motion and glacier structure. 


| 
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DEATH AND THE MAIDEN.— FROM THE PAINTING BY 
MME. SARAH BERNHARDT. 


DEATH AND THE MAIDEN. 


“ ComE, Maiden, come out from the youthful threng, 
With thy laughing eye and thy voice of song; 

Come down from thy father’s ancient halls, 

From thy happy home and its cherished wal!s. 
Thine eye is bright and thy cheek is fair, 

But the cold earth-worm shall revel there ; 

For I come with my damp destroying breath 

To bear thee down to the shades of death.” 


“Oh, stay, grim Death, till the Summer flies, 
Till the lily fades and the violet dies ; 

For I cannot leave these blooming bowers ; 
Oh, no, I must wither with the flowers. 

Oh, stay till the birds forsake their shade, 
Oh, stay till the flowers begin to fade, 

Then bear me down to the silent tomb; 
Tis meet to di® when the world is gloom.” 


“ Come, Maiden, come, for the flowers are dead, 
And the musie of the groves has fled, 

And the vines that clustered round thy bower 
Have sunk ’neath Autumn’s withering power. 
Come, for the Summer’s bloom is past, 

And the stormy winds are coming fast, 

For the raven croaks in the hollow tree; 

Then haste, Maiden, haste and follow me.” 


“ Oh, stay; there is one who loves me well, 
And I cannot go with thee to dwell. 

He waits for the Winter’s evening hour 

To lead me to the bridal bower. 

Oh, take me not when my heart is glad, 
But stay till his coldness makes me sad. 
Stay, stay till his love hath ceased to be: 
Not soon, I ween, wilt thou come for me.” 


‘ Come, oh, come, for thy joys are o'er, 

And thy early hopes are thine no more; 

The rose that bloomed on thy cheek hath fled, 
And where is the light thine eye once shed ? 
He that once loved thee, his heart is cold, 

He loves thee not as in days of old, 

For he has caused the bitter tears to flow; 
Then come with me to the shades below.” 


“Oh, call me not, though my heart is woe, 
For I love my child, and I cannot go. 
And the little flower that God hath given, 
Oh, let me fit its soul for heaven! 

For none would guide in a world like this 
Its infant feet to a world of bliss, 

And its soul in guilt would be beguiled. 
No, I cannot go, for I love my child.” 


“Come, lone one, come, for thy troubled heart 
Hath none beloved from whom to part, 

For the child that Heaven in pity gave, 

I have laid it low in the silent grave, 

And those you loved in the days gone by 
Beneath the clods of the valley lie; 

There is none on earth to weep for thee— 
Then, lone one, come and follow me.” 


“They laid my child in the dark, cold grave, 
Where the mournful yew and cypress wave ; 
I have strewed wild roses round its tomb— 
Oh, let me live till those roses bloom, 

For daily I sit me there and weep 

Where the lonely and the loved ones sleep, 
And when I have seen those roses bloom 

I will go with thee to my long, last home.” 


“T come, I come, and my arm is strong; 
Follow me down to the sleeping throng. 

The flowers strewed round the loved one’s clay 
Have budded, blossomed and withered away. 
Then cross with me Death’s stormy main; 

The end is bliss, though the journey’s pain. 
My arrow is sure, and strong my bow, 

Then haste with me tv the shades below.” 
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~ HERONS WIPE. 


By ETTA W, PIERCE. 
Cuarprer I.—Hazeu SPEAKS. 


Ir was an iron gate, set in a boundary-wall of faded , Rain had fallen the previous night, and a heavy mist still 
brick and crumbling mortar—an ugly, rusty gate, as tall | curled and clung in the yellow tree-tops. Some English 
as a man’s head, and securely locked. sparrows were drinking from the pools about the iron 
The passer-by could se2 little of the domain which lay | gate; their saucy chirping, and the moisture dropping 
monotonously upon the bricks, alone broke the 
silence. 

Suddenly 2 woman appeared in the wet road, 
gliding into view along the line of the wall, like a 
creature of the fog—chilly, noiseless. She was of 
medium height and slender build. She wore a 
gray straw bonnet, a water-proof garment of the 
same color, and a thick gray veil. Her hands, 
small and lady-like, were incased in gray gloves. 
She drew near to the gate, scattering the spar- 
rows in a whirring panic of neutral-tinted wings. 
Cautiously she lifted a corner of her veil, and 
looked around. 

‘This is the place,” the strange woman mut- 
tered; ‘surely this is the place !” 


= 
if 


‘SHE DREW A SLIP OF PAPER FROM HER POCKET, AND PUSHING HER ARM THROUGH THE RUSTY GATE, FLUNG IT AS FAR AS 
SHE COULD INTO THE WEED-GROWN WALK OF THE GARDEN.” . . . °‘SHE HESITATED A MOMENT, THEN DROPPED HER 
BOOK, AND TURNING, THREW HER WHITE ARMS PASSIONATELY AROUND ME.” 


beyond it, for a screen of unpruned trees, tawny now with Her face, thus revealed, had the stamp of thirty years 
Autumn tints, bristled the entire length ef the wall, and uponit. 1t was of a long oval form and a dull opaque 
intercepted the view from the street. ‘whiteness. The vellowish eyes were set too elose to the 

The place lay on the outskirts of a smad New England | nose for beauty ; the nose itself was thin and long, the 
tewn, not many miles inland. chin slightly prominent. She teek firm hold of the gate, 


The time was nine o’cleck of a raw October morning. | and tried to push it back, 
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“Locked ! she said, then flattened her long, pale face | 


against the iron bars, and looked through into the in- 
closed space beyond. What did she see ? 

A weed-grown walk, stretching under neglected trees, 
some badly kept grass-plots, a sheet of stagnant, willow- 
bordered water, on the surface of which a flotilla of dead, 
dzowned leaves rotted, and a small, melancholy house, 
standing on the brink of that same water, with dormer- 
windows in its roof and a porch above the door. <A 
dreary little hermitage. Even through the mist the 
woman could see that it was old and dilapidated, and 


that it had the appearance of slinking out of sight, like | 


a frightened thing, behind the row of willows. Her yel- 
low eyes royed greedily over the small house and its 
surroundings. She shook the gate with noiseless vehc- 
mence. 

“You, in there,” she muttered, ‘‘ you, who live behind 
bolts and bars, here’s a message for you—come and pick 
it up! Come quickly, for God knows you have no time 
to lose !” 

She drew a slip of paper from her pocket, and pushing 
her arm through the rusty gate, flung it as far as she 
could into the weed-grown walk of the garden. Like a 
bird of omen it fluttered for an instant in air, and alighted 
a yard or two away in a drift of frost-bitten leaves. 

Then the woman turned to go. But a feverish curios- 
ity was upon her. Who would come to pick the paper 
up? She went offa few steps, but wheeled quickly and 
returned to her post, peering in again at the neglected 
garden—at the willow-fringed water—at the lonely cot- 
tage with the dormer-windows, all dim and dubious in the 
fog. Nobody stirring there yet? Yes. A door opened, 
and a figure came out of the small house—a female, in 
the garb of a servant, with a basket on her arm. She 
shuttled down the sodden path toward the gate, and the 
woman in gray stood motionless, almost breathless, watch- 
ing her approach. 


Patty Swan, the servant, drew near to the paper, | 


touched it with her coarsely shod foot, then stooped and 
picked it up. The next instant her keen, suspicious 
gaze alighted on the stranger who was staring in upon 
licr from the street. 

Patty bristled like an angry hen. 

“Who are you, and what do you want here ?” she de- 
manded., 

Without a word the gray woman stepped back from 
the gate, dropped her veil, and vanished around a corner 
of the brick wall. 

Tu a flutter of excitement Patty Swan turned about, and 
retraced her steps up the walk, to the melancholy little 
cottage, where I, Hazel Ferrers, the heroine of this lis- 
tory, sat in a room opening on the porch, reciting my 
morning lessons to the only teacher I had ever known— 
my beautiful young mother. 


T see it all again, as I write—the low walls, the shabby | 


furniture, the meagre fire in the grate, the round table 
strewn with books, and above all, my mother, as she sat 
by iy side ia that little room, helping me with a tire- 
some I'rench exercise. 

She wore a black gown of inexpensive material —she 
always wore black, which served to accentuate the marble 
whiteness of her skin. On this side ef heaven I shall 
1ever see a lovelier face. The features were cut like an 
old cameo. Nich masses of red-gold lair crowned the 
deer-like head. She had the look and bearing of a prin- 
cess; but in her brown eyes lurked the mournful, far- 
off look which is said to forebode an early death, The 
shadow of some great trouble hung upon her. Young 

_as I was, I had long felt that we were living under a 


cloud at Lake Cottage. 
much to me. 

‘“‘Miss Hazel, you ara not like other children,” she 
would say, ‘‘and your mamma is not like other mammas, 
Lord help you both !” 

This invocation puzzled and annoyed me by its fre- 
quency. ‘* Wouldn’t you like to have the Lord help you, 
too, Patty ?” I demanded w.th some asperity. ‘‘ Yes,” 
she answered, ‘‘ seeing as I am set to watch over you and 
your mamuna, I'll own that I’ve great need of Him.” 

As my mother and I sat struggling with a French verb, 
we heard that good creature’s step in the porch; and 
instantly she was at the door, her face full of vague 
alarm. 

“Such a queer thing has happened, ma‘am,” she said 
tomy mother, ‘* When I got to the gate just now, there 
was this bit of paper in the walk, and there was a strange 
woman, too, standing and staring in at me, like a born 
nat’ral. I asked what she wanted, and she never answered 
a word, but turned and went off like a shot.” 

With a surprised air, my mother put down my French 
grammar and took the paper which Patty held out. I 
hurried to her side, and we both saw that the sheet con- 


Patty Swan sometimes hinted as 


| tained ene word — only one—written in a female hand: 


- 


“ Released !” 

So far as I could comprehend, there was nothing alarm- 
ing in the dissyllable : but my mother stared blankly for 
a moment, and then fell back in her chair, with the pallor 
of a deadly fear on her face. 

“Patty,” she gasped, ‘‘ what was the woman like ?” 

“She was dressed all in gray, ma’am, and wore her 
veil down—an ordinary-looking party. J never set eyes 
on her before.” 

“Patty !’— my mother’s voice was sharp with terror— 
‘our day of safety in this place is over. We must leave 
at once ; we must seek another shelter.” 

As I leaned against her side, I could hear her poor 
heart thumping like a trip-hammer. Patty, to my sur- 
prise—for she was not an emotional creature—burst into 
tears. ‘‘*Oh, my dear, dear mistress,” she cried, ‘‘ where 
will we go ?—where can we hide? I know what you 
mean. The Beast is out of his cage!” 

My mother sat staring blankly, and answered “not a 
word. 

** And being out,” continued Patty, ‘‘ he’s free to track 
us to this place, ma’am, and devour us all. I haven't 
forgot his old threats ; no more have you.” 

By a great effort, my mother regained her self-control. 

“Hush, Patty; you frighten Hazel!’ she said, with 
dignity. ‘We cannot talk of this matter now. Stop 
erying and go about your errands. You have trades- 
people to sce in the town—parchases to make.” 

‘* How can I leave you alone, ma’am ?” sobbed Patty. 
“Tlow can I know that you will be safe while I am gone ? 
Let me send this very minute for the police.” 

My mother took her servant by the hand and led her 
out of the door. I heard a murmur of voices; then I 
saw Patty go off down the walk, with her basket in hand. 
My mother returned to her place at the table, and picked 
up my French grammar as though nothing had occurred. 

The incident had put me out not alittle. I was both 
terrified and curious. 

‘‘Mamma,” I stammered, ‘tis it true that there is a 
Beast out of a cage coming to devour us ?” 

She hesitated a moment, then dropped her book, and 
turning, threw her white arms passionately around me. 

“That was “one of Patty’s foolish figures of speech, 
darling. Do not think of it again.” 

‘But what does ‘ Released’ mean, mamma?” I per- 
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sisted. ‘‘ And why must we go away from Lake Cottage, 
where we have always lived ?” 

She shtiddered, and clasped me closer. 

“‘T have an enemy, Hazel, who has sworn to do me 
great evil. To him I already owe unspeakable things ; 
but for him you and I would not to-day be alone and un- 
protected in the world. For ten years I have lived at 
peace here in Lake Cottage, knowing that my foe was be- 
hind strong walls, powerless to work me further harm. 
But that word ‘Released’ was written to warn me that he 
is again at large ; that my day of security is over—my 
hiding-place known ; that it is necessary for me to be on 
my guard. Oh, my darling, we must now leave Lake 
Cottage, because it is no longer safe for us to remain 
here.” 

My fair young mother had always seemed to me the 
most angelic—the most adorable of beings. Dropping 
my face on her soft, white neck, I could only cry out in 
dismay : ‘‘Who can be your enemy, mamma? Who 
would do you harm ?” 

Her eyes darkened, like a lake overshadowed by tem- 
pest. Some vision of dread had suddenly arisen before 
her. 

“It is a long story,” she shuddered, ‘‘ and too terrible 
for a child like you to hear. In the years to come you 
will know all, Hazel. Meanwhile, you understand, do 
_you not, that danger threatens us, and that we, like all 
weak, defenseless creatures, must arise and fly before it ?” 

“Yes, mamma,” I answered, with a creeping chill—a 
-sudden sinking of heart —‘‘I understand.” 


CHAPTER I. 
HAZEL SPEAKS. 

Au interest in my lessons was over for that day. 

By the time I was released from study, Patty returned 
‘from the town. She looked flushed and disordered, as 
though she had lost no time on the road. 

‘Goodness knows I haven't stopped to draw a full 
breath, through fear of what might happen in my ab- 
sence, ma’am,” I heard her say to my mother. 

‘You have seen nothing to alarm you on the way, 
Patty ?’ my mother queried, with a slight tremor in 
her voice. 

“No, thank the Lord!” replied Patty. 

We dined early. After the meal I was allowed to go 
out for my daily airing in the garden. The mists had 
vanished, the sunshine glistened on the yellow leaves 
and the stagnant water bordered with willows. I sat 
down on a rickety bench among the dilapidated beds of 
our ill-kept garden, and looked at the cottage. 

It was a small, stuffy affair, with chimneys that smoked, 
and walls that reeked with dampness. I was eleven years 
old, but I had never known any other home. I could 
count on my fingers the times that I had been permitted 
to go outside the iron entrance-gate. Patty purchased all 
the necessities of the houseliold. My mother and I made 
no visits, received no visitors. Hermits in a cell never 
lived more isolated. Now, for the first time, I eompre- 
hended the secret of this seclusion, and why I had no 
playmates, no pastimes—why my mother, in spite of her 
beauty and youth, was always sad. Plainly the Beast of 
Patty’s figurative speech—that mysterious foe, whose ex- 
istence I had never suspected till to-day—was the cause 
of it all. 

I sat digging my toes into the wet earth and meditat- 
ing. I had read of fathers in books. Where was mine ? 
I had not the slightest memory of him, nor could I recol- 
lect that anybody had ever mentioned his name in my 
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presence. Was he living or dead? Dead, of course, and 
to his non-existence my mother and I owed our present 
defenseless state. 

“T must ask mamma to tell me about my father,” I 
thought ; then I heard the voice of Patty, shouting : 

“Miss Hazel! Miss Hazel !” 

She came flying through the withered flower-stalks, her 
skirts pinned up about her stout person, a feather duster 
in her hand, with which she beckoned me from afar. 

‘‘Hurry, miss !” she-cried. ‘‘ There’s a visitor in the par- 
lor. Your Aunt Ferrers has come !” 

Aunt Ferrers! Who was she? I had neyer heard of 
such a person. 

“‘T have no aunt,” I answered. ‘ Patty, what can you 
be thinking about ?” 

The faithful creature looked all awry and full of excite- 
ment. She grasped and dragged me off the bench. 

‘‘Gracious me! miss, here are three of us at Lake Cot- 
tage—how do you suppose we live? On air? Money 
must come from some quarter—your Aunt Ferrers pro- 
vides it. Often you have seen me bring letters to your 
mamma ; well, your Aunt Ferrers wrote ’em. For years 
and years she has supported us all from her own allow- 
ance. Your poor mamma was educated for the life of a 
lady. She can no more earn her own living than a babe 
in arms. The food we eat, the clothes we wear, the rent 
of Lake Cottage, all come from your Aunt Ferrers. She’s 
the one only friend that has stood by your mamma 
through good report and evil.” 

All this, while she dragged me forward with one hand, 
and brandished that duster with the other. 

“Patty,” Tasked, ‘‘ when did my father die ? and was he 
very, very poor, that he had to leave mamma and me to 
Aunt Ferrers’s charity ?” 

Patty stopped and stared, as though her breath had 
been suddenly knocked out of her. 

‘*Heaven above !” she gasped. ‘‘You dreadful child, 
who told you that you ever had a father? Don’t go to 
mention him in your mamma’s hearing, or you'll see her 
drop dead as a door-nail. Mind, now! You may talk of 
anything on the earth, or under the earth, miss, but 
never—never of your father! There, come along. I al- 
ways did believe in special providences. The Lord Him- 
self must have sent Miss Ferrers to us this day.” 

I suffered Patty to lead me into the house. On a sofa, 
in our shabby parlor, I found a visitor—the first that I 
had ever seen at Lake Cottage. She was a small, wrin- 
kled, white-haired lady, plainly dressed, but with an un- 
mistakable air of birth and breeding. My mother sat 
beside her, holding her hand. Both had been erying 
bitterly. Patty drew me forward to the sofa. 

‘““This is the child, ma’am,” she said ; ‘‘ her mother’s 
image, as you can see.” 

Then Patty went out, closing the door softly after her, 
and Aunt Ferrers snatched me to her heart and covered 
me with kisses. ‘ 

“Oh, Constance,” she said to my mother, ‘‘she is 
lovely —lovely ! And to think that your father has 
never yet seen her! It is too cruel! You asked just 
now how I dared brave his displeasure by coming here 
to-day. The need was too urgent for me to think of con- 
sequences. A crisis is approaching. Something must be 
done, and immediately, to bring this child and her grand- 
father together.” 

The tears stood in my mother’s beautiful eyes. 

‘*How can that be ?” she answered, breathlessly. ‘‘ He 
has disowned me—cast me off; forbidden me ever to see 
him more. He would not receive my child.” 


“But he must! he must!” cried our yisitor, ‘It is 
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your only hope, Constance. 
ess. Shall we let her rights slip from her, and make no 
effort to save them ? 
everything to that young Francis Heron. We have no 
time to spare. We must act promptly, or all is lost, and 
forever.” : 

My mother grew deadly pale. 

“T care little for his wealth, Aunt Helena; it is my 
old place in is heart that I regret. Sometimes my pun- 
ishment seems greater than I can bear. You alone have 
made it possible for me to live. But for you, I must 
have perished long ago, and my child with me. 
would you have me do? What can I do ? 
has become as flint to me. He vows never to see my face 
more. He sends me back my letters unopened. He for- 
bids me ever again to call him father.” 

“Yes, yes,” sighed Aunt Helena, ‘‘I know he is very 
bitter against you, Constance. 
child, on whom my hopes rest. She cannot be held re- 
sponsible for the past disobedience of her mother, and 


Your daughter is his heir- ' 


His will is written ; he has given 


What | 
My father | 


It is your child — your | 


could he once look upon her, he would no longer remain | 


obdurate. It is not in human nature to withstand such 
a face. 
he is not stone, but flesh and blood, like ourselves.” 

My mother sprang up from the sofa, and began to 
pace the floor in great agitation, her black dress trailing 
behind her over the well-worn carpet, a scarlet fever-spot 
burning in the soft oval of her cheek. 

“Do you think it possible,” she said, “that my father 
would consent to see Hazel ?” 

“Consent ? Never !” answered our visitor. ‘‘ She must 
be presented to him without that preliminary.”’ 

“Oh!” 

“Don’t hesitate, Constance! Your child’s interests 
must be our first thought. Will you see the Ferrers 
fortune pass from the rightful heiress to an alien, like 
Heron, without protest ? Dangers are closing about vou 
on all sides.” 

“True,” murmured my mother. She sat down again 
with an air of resignation. ‘I will do anything that you 
may think good,” she said. 

‘«Then to-morrow,” replied Aunt Ferrers, ‘‘ I will come 
for Hazel—I will carry her to town, and present her to 
her grandfather. Doubtless he will be very angry with 
me, but that does not signify. The will in Francis 
Heron’s favor must be changed. Think of it !—should 
Judge Ferrers die suddenly, that boy would inherit 
everything ; should J die suddenly, you would be thrown 
friendless, penniless upon the world, Constance, for, as 
you know, I have nothing beyond the allowance which 
your father is pleased to give me.”’ 

‘*And which you have, for the past ten years, divided 
with me,” said my mother. 

The tears stood in Aunt Ferrers’s gentle eyes. 

“Ts not the situation very grave ?” she asked. 

“Yes, yes. Do as you will, Aunt Helena—only prom- 
ise to bring Hazel safely back to me.” 

Aunt Ferrers smiled sadly. 

‘“‘Have no fear. However hard of heart your father 
may be, he will do the child no harm. She has wonder- 
fully grave, wise eyes. Can you make her comprehend 
the importance of the part she is to play, as mediator le- 
twixt you and the grandfather she has never seen ?” 

‘*She will comprehend it,” sighed my mother. 
is very bright and quick.” 

«And now,” said Aunt Ferrers, with a sudden change 
ef voice, ‘let us talk of your personal safety, Constance. 
Oh, my poor girl, Patty tells me that you received a 


"7 


fright this morning, and—a warning ! 


She 


She will surely soften his hard heart. After all, | 


' father’s house. 


| What is my grandfather like ? 


| that thought in your head ? 


“Yes,” assented my mother. Then she looked at me, 
and put her finger on her lip. A few moments later Patty 
was called to take me away, and I heard no more of the 
conversation. 

At the end of an hour, Aunt Ferrers departed. Patty, 
key in hand, escorted her to the gate. As I stood at a 
window, watching the two vanish beyond the willows, my 
dear mother came softly to my side, and put her arms 
around me. 

‘There are some things that I must explain to you, 
Hazel,” she said. ‘‘ Not very far away I have a father 
living, whom I love with my whole heart. But long ago 
—before you were born, dear—I disobeyed him, and he 
has never forgiven me. He is astern man, and I grieved 
and angered him greatly.” She shuddered. ‘He has 
never seen me since the day I left his house—he has 
never seen you.” She bent low, stifling a sob in my 
thick curls. 

“Tell me more, mamma,” T entreated, my heart burn- 
ing within me. 

‘To-morrow, Aunt Ferrers will take you to your grand- 
You must try to soften his heart toward 
me—your unhappy mother. You are my ambassador, 
Hazel. Everything depends upon you now. Oh, my 
darling, can I trust you ?” 

“Yes,” I answered, stoutly ; ‘‘ I will do che best I can. 
Where does he live ?” 

“You will know all that to-morrow.” 

“Are you afraid of him, mamma? Is he che Beast 
who wants to devour us? Did he send the gray woman 
to throw that paper into our garden ?” ; 

‘*Oh, no!” gasped my mother, trembling. ‘‘ What put 
Your grandfather may be 
hard and stern, but he would do us no physical harm. 
Do you fear to approach him, Hazel ? Does your heart 
fail you? I will not ”’—with a wan smile —‘‘ send you 
into the lion’s den against your will.” 

‘““No, mamma—I have no fear,” I answered. 

‘For your sake, more than for mine, I wish you to go 
to him. He is rich and honored—he can shelter and keep 


| you when I am dead—he can save you, if he will, from 


all the want and sorrow and despair with which I have 
been overwhelmed. I will not ask his forgiveness for 
myself, if only he will take you to your rightful place in 
his home and heart. Let him be just to my innocent child, 
and I will be content to remain in exile.”’ 

Her words disturbed me sorely. 

“T do not want to live with my grandfather !" I cried ; 
‘‘and why do you talk of dying, mamma ?” 

A wild sunset, flaming across the window, cast a euri- 
ous livid light upon her face. Her eves looked down on 
me, large and strange and solemn. 

“Of late,” she whispered, ‘‘I have been tormented 
with evil dreams, dear—frightful, sinister dreams! Night 
after night, I see you cast friendless on the world—night 
after night, I see myself lying in a narrow coffin, unable 
any nore to shield or guide you. This is why I send you 
to your grandfather, Hazel. God grant that he may re- 
ceive you kindly! He is your natural guardian—able to 
protect you against all enemies. However short my own 
life may be—however dark the doom which may wait fer 
me in the future—with him vow will be safe.” 


CHAPTER ITI. 
HAZEL SPEAKS. 
THE morrow came—big with fate. 


In preparation for the conquest of my grandfather's 
| heart, my mother dressed me with great care, and eombed 
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and curled my long hair with her own hands. Patty, too, ; ‘‘ Lor’, yes, miss,” sighed Patty. ‘“‘I was your mamma’s 
fluttered around me in great excitement. She knew the | waiting-woman before she ever left her father’s house. 
family secrets, and more than once her feelings became | I’ve stuck close to her since that hour. I'll stick to her 
too much for her. till the world ends. There! you do look like a little an- 

“Lord bless you for a born beauty, Miss Hazel,” she | gel—fit to move a rock, if so be it had eyes to see you.” 


THE LASS THAT LOVES A SAILOR. 


cried, ‘the old judge will never be able to hold out | At the hour appointed on the previous day Aunt Fer- 

agin you this day, unless he’s turacd to granite. Oh, but | rers arrived to take possession of me. 

Iremember him well !—born to rule, if ever a man was, “Ts all well ?” my mother asked, anxiously. ‘Does my 

and to make other folks tremble.” : father suspect anything ? Has he discovered your yisit of 
‘‘De you know my grandfather, Patty ?” I interrupted. | yesterday ?” 
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‘‘He suspects nothing,” the dear, white-haired lady | upon everything, and a luncheon-table, shining with old 


answered, cheerfully. ‘Francis Heron is to lunch with 
him to-day. I see that you have armed Hazel eup-a-pie 
for conquest.” She looked breathlessly into my mother’s 
pale fe+e. ‘*My poor girl, is all well here? Have you 
suffered any fresh alarm—seen anything more of the gray 
woman ?” 

‘“No,” shuddered my mother ; “‘ but at the last moment 
I feel strangely reluctant to send Hazel on her mission. 
Oh, Aunt Helena, take care of my darling !” 

“JT will. Fear nothing,” answered Aunt Helena. ‘‘ You 
can trust her with me, Constance.” 

Then we went down to the gate, which Patty had un- 
locked, entered a carriage waiting there, and rolled off to 
the nearest railway station. 

She was very kind and gentle—this new-found aunt 
—I was sure that she must love my mother fondly. She 
put me in a car, with a box of French bonbons to comfort 
me, and took a seat by my side, asking me many ques- 
tions about our hermit life at Lake Cottage. There were 
anxious lines in her face, and now and then a heavy sigh 
escaped her. 

The train—an express—tore rapidly on. Soon bridges 
and water, and an immense wilderness of roofs and spires, 
with one great gilded dome rising above all, like a minia- 
ture sun, burst on my wondering eyes. It was my first 
experience of travel—my first glimpse of the vast world. 

The train slackened speed—stopped. We had reached 
the city of wealth and culture—the city of pride, preju- 
dice, and narrow, crooked streets. 

“Come,” said Aunt Ferrers, and we alighted on a plat- 
form, under an arched roof of glass and iron. Ata side- 
door an English brougham, drawn by iron-gray horses, 
and driven by a coachman in livery, awaited us. We en- 
tered the vehicle, and through a net-work of noisy ways 
started for that paradise of aristocratic Boston, the Back 
Bay. 

Bewildered, I looked from the carriage-window on the 
vast human hive into which I had made my first plunge. 
Endless walls of brick and stone met my eyes—vast, hur- 
rying crowds of men and women—ancient trees, in a con- 
fusion of autumnal tints. Then the brougham rumbled 
into Commonwealth Avenue, and stopped before an im- 
posing stone dwelling. 

‘‘My dear, this is the place,” said Aunt Ferrers. 

She led me up a flight of steps into a hall, ceiled and 
paneled with carven oak. On one side was a fire-place 
with a Pompeiian mosaic for a hearth-stone. Palms in 
huge jars stood on the landing. We ascended a wide 
stair to a boudoir, where a white-capped maid came to 
attend us. My hat and cloak were removed, and the 
servant brought a tray of dainties, of which I tasted 
sparingly. Where was my grandfather? I wanted to 
go to him at once. Iwas glad when Aunt Ferrers took 
my hand and said, impressively : 

“The moment has come, Hazel—we cannot delay 
longer.” 

Down the shallow stair we went; the house seemed 
very still. We crossed the hall to a portiére of magnifi- 
cent tapestry. A footman waited there. Aunt Ferrers 
motioned him aside and drew back the fabric with her 
own hand. But in the act she suddenly paused, as 
though strength and courage were failing—as though she 
could not take the fateful step across the threshold. 
And while she thus held the tapestry in her trembling 


’ 


grasp, I, through the opening, peered eagerly into the | 


room beyond. 
I saw walls of an exquisite primrose tint, an inlaid 
floor, a bow-window of stained glass that cast a soft glow 


| mulish by nature, as you know. 


| that promised ill for my cause. 


silver, painted Sévres, and Benares bowls of Maréchal 
Niel roses. 

At the board sat two persons—one, a thin, sallow, 
olive-skinned youth—the other, an elderly gentleman, 
with an ugly aquiline profile, and huge gray eyebrows 
beetling over his heen, unpleasant eyes. This latter 
party was in the act of taking some black grapes from 
a silver dish, and so absorbed was he in talking to the 
sallow youth, that he did not notice the movement of 
the portiére—did not see Aunt Ferrers and myself halting 
in mortal dread on his threshold. 

‘* Heron,” we heard him say, ‘‘ am I to understand that 
you mean, after leaving college, to take up your abode 
on your Black River estates ?” 

“‘Yes, sir,” answered Francis Heron. 

“‘Listen to me, lad: sell that property—it will yield 
you nothing but torment. Even in your father’s day 
the mill-folks were a lawless lot —forever in revolt. 
They ended by burning the mills over his head—he lost 
his life in the fire. Go to the North Pole—to the Equator 
—anywhere—but give Black River a wide berth.” 

The boy answered with the impatience of one who is 
used to having his own sweet way, and does not relish 
outside interference. 

‘‘T have no hankering for the North Pole, sir, nor the 
Equator. I thank you for your counsel, and the interest 
you feel in my father’s son; but I am going to rebuild 
Heron’s Mills, and set up my Jares and penates in the old 
house at Heroncroft, as soon as I leave Harvard.” 

‘Just powers! ‘Whom the gods design to kill they first 
make mad.’ I wonder if the character of Black River na- 
tives has improved since your father’s time ?” 

“T fear not. They are said to be a set of disreputable 
vagrants.” 

‘And you fancy, lad, that you can take them in hand, 
revive the industries which they wantonly destroyed, 
and put a wholesome check upon their lawlessness ?” 

“Exactly, sir!” 

“Rubbish! Your father and I were sworn friends 
from boyhood. For his sake, I try to dissuade you from 
this absurd scheme, Heron.” 

‘‘Pardon me, sir, I am not to be dissuaded. I am 
I look upon the whole 
matter as a duty. ‘I think my father would approve 
of——” 

‘‘He was burnt in his mills. 
fate.” 

‘That remains to be seen, sir.” 

The next instant Aunt Ferrers had moved forward into 
the room, drawing me with her. The beautiful inlaid 
floor seemed rising to meet us. My heart beat fast, but I 
thought of my mother, and I went straight up to the 
gentleman with the eyebrows, and made him a little 
courtesy. 

“Tam your granddaughter, sir,” I said. ‘I am Hazel 
Ferrers, and if you please, I have come to see you.” 

Francis Heron stopped short in the midst of his sen- 
tence. Both men stared. Then my grandfather pushed 
back his plate of grapes. An appalling look, like 


You will meet a similar 


“Lightning in a sudden spleen unfolded,” 


swept his face. With those stiff gray brows making sin- 
ister shadows over his eyes, he glared, not at me, but at 
poor Aunt Helena. 

‘* What damnable trick is this 2” he shouted, in a voice 
‘““Who brought this 
child into the house, Helena ?” 


“Il she answered, firmly. ‘Philip, you see before - 
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you poor Constance’s little daughter —your one only 
grandchild, bone of your bone and flesh of your flesh. 
Have you no welcome to give her ?” 

Judge Ferrers arose from his chair. On his feet he 
was even more frightful than when seated. - Uncon- 
sciously, as it seemed, Francis Heron arose also, He ap- 
peared to be holding his breath, as though he perceived 
the air around him charged with dynamite. 

“Helena,” sneered my grandfather, still glaring straight 
over my head, ‘‘ how is it that I, who never had a son, 
am requested to welcome a grandchild called Ferrers — 
the maternal, not the paternal, name? Why such a very 
uncommon arrangement ?” 

She was a gentle, timid woman, but she flushed an- 
grily. 

“Are you ignorant of your daughter’s misfortunes, 
that you ask that question, Philip ? Oh, shame! shame ! 
Surely your rightful heiress, the last scion of your house, 
may be permitted to shelter herself beneath your name ?” 

“My rightful heiress !” he echoed, in a hard, dry voice. 
*‘Ah, now I have the key to this trumpery bit of melo- 
drama! You have somehow discovered that my will is 
written.” 

Again the color arose in her delicate old face. 

Philip, blood ought to be thicker than water. Con- 
stance is my niece. If you have ceased to love her, I 
have not. I must and will speak for her. She is living 
in poverty, obscurity, and worse yet, danger, all of which 
you can change, if you will, to plenty, protection and 
safety. Have you not punished that unhappy girl 
enough ? Have you not kept her in exile long enough ? 
Look at this child—your own flesh and blood—what has 
she ever done amiss ? If you have made a will and disin- 
herited her—if you have robbed her of her birthright— 
consigned her in her helpless childhood to the mercies of 
the world—I tell you to your face, Judge Ferrers, you 
have done a wicked, cruel, shameful thing !” 

An ugly apoplectic purple surged over his aquiline 
face. He extended his arm suddenly, as if to smite the 
bold little woman. Frightened by his gesture, I started 
back, and fell over a chair, prostrate on the slippery floor. 
Instantly Francis Heron, who had not yet spoken a word, 


darted round the table, snatched me up and set me on | 


my feet. Quivering with wrath, my grandfather addressed 
himself again to Aunt Helena. 

‘“Your niece has only herself to thank for her poverty 
and suffering. In defiance of my authority, she made 
her choice twelve years agone, and she may abide by it 


to the end of her days, for neither by stratagem, nor in | 


any other way, will she wrest forgiveness from me. Let 
her send no offspring of her shameful marriage to this 
house, for I acknowledge no kinship with it. It is quite 
true that my will is made—it is also true that not a dollar 
of my money will she or her child ever receive. To ease 
your mind, Helena, and gratify the curiosity which is the 
bane of your sex, I tell you frankly that my whole fort- 
une is bequeathed unconditionally to the son of my dead 
friend—Francis Heron !” 

This, as I knew, was no secret to my aunt, but the sal- 
low boy started and grew very red. 

‘‘T decline to accept it, sir! he cried; ‘‘I will have 
nothing to do with the abominable business !” 

‘‘Hold your tongue, lad!” shouted my grandfather. 

“T warn you, sir, you will accomplish nothing by be- 
queathing your money to me!” persisted Heron, with 
vehemence. ‘‘God is my witness, I will restore every 
farthing of it to your daughter.” 

It was the feather that broke the camel’s back. Judge 
Ferrers gave a roar of exasperation. 


“You will accept it, lad, or I will scatter it to the 
winds of heaven—I will burn it, bury it; but to the 
woman who was once my child, and is now as dead to me 
as though she lay in her grave, it shall never go! Let 
her perish in the gutter, and her offspring with her !”’ 

Heron stood facing my grandfather, looking ill-pleased 
with his part in our family tempest. 

“Allow me to retire, sir he began, stiffly. 

“T forbid you to move from this spot !” thundered the 
judge. 

Then Aunt Helena made one last effort. She took my 
face in her two hands, with the long hair falling away on 
either side, and lifted it to my grandfather's gaze. 

‘*Look at her once, Philip !”’ she implored, ‘‘and you 
cannot drive her from you. As you hope for pardon 
yourself, forgive Constance—take her home—she is in 
peril and unprotected. For this child’s sake, receive the 
mother—for the mother’s sake, receive the child.” 

If there was beauty in my face, it did not move him ; if 
there was a vulnerable spot in his heart, this appeal failed 
to find it. My poor mother had sinned past all forgive- 
ness. Before such wrath as his, blood was noé thickcr 
than water—its mysterious influences had no power to 
affect him. 

“You are my sister, Helena,” he cried, in a terrible 
voice, ‘‘ but should you dare repeat this offense, I will 
turn you from my house—I will disown you, as I dis- 
owned the daughter who defied and disgraced me years 
ago! Now, take that child out of my sight!” 

‘Philip, oh, Philip !” cried Aunt Helena, but he waved 
her off. 

“Not a word more ! 
worse for you !” 

She was conquered ! 
door. 

I broke from her grasp, and turning toward my grand- 
father, stamped my foot, and shouted : 

“You horrid, wicked, dreadful old man! I hate you 
with all my heart. I will hate you so long as I live.” 

Aunt Helena seized me anew, and dragged me forcibly 
over the threshold. 

‘*Oh, Hazel,” she groaned, you have completed our 
utter ruin !—all is lost—come away !” 

The last I saw of that room was a flood of rosy light 
falling through its stained window, and my grandfather 
standing in the radiance, with his back turned upon us, 
while the sallow boy Heron gazed after our ignominious 
retreat, with something in his eyes that made me think 
he was sorry for us. Then the portiére fell into place, 
and rejected, disowned, I stood with Aunt Helena in the 
beautiful oaken hall. 

“T want to go back to mamma!’ T panted. 

“Immediately,” sobbed Aunt Helena. ‘‘My poor Con- 
stance! I fear this disappointment will quite break her 
heart.” 

In haste and silence we made our exit from the grand 
house which, for years after, was to be to me but a mem- 
ory and a dream. 

The brougham which had brought us from the great 
depot carried us back to it, and directly I found myself 
again seated in the car beside Aunt Helena, retracing the 
distance betwixt the city and our poor cottage. 

“Will my grandfather be very angry with you, aunt ?” 
I queried, anxiously ; ‘‘ will he make you suffer for trying 
to help us ?” 

“No, dear, no—don’t think of me,” answered Aunt 
Helena, shading her eyes with her gloved hand that I 
might not see her tears. 

Darkness was gathering by the time we reached the 


Take her away, or it will be the 


She drew me blindly toward the 
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cottage—the forlorn, blustering darkness of an Autumn 
eve, 

For once the gate was unlocked, and we went up the 
walk under the fading trees—a crushed and hopeless pair. 
My mother, too anxious to remain in-doors, was waiting in 
the -porch —her pale face and sunny hair glimmered 
throngh the dusk. 
to meet her. , 

“He would not look at me, mamma,” I eried; ** he 
would not speak to me. He is a hard, cruel man.” 
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I broke from Aunt Helena and flew . 


While with one hand she drew me to her breast, with , 
the other she snatched at the wood-work of the porch for | 


support. 


“Oh, Aunt Helena,” she cried, ** your plan has failed!" , 


“Yes,” answered poor Auut Helena, ‘* 1 am but a sorry 
schemer, Constance. I managed the affair very badly. 
Your cause is lost—vou are disinherited, and Hazel with 
you!” <2 2 
CHAPTER IV. 

HAZEL 

“Some time, mamma, I will go again,” I sobbed ; ‘‘to 
please you, I will go again to my grandfather.” 

‘* No,” she answered, firmly, ‘‘ you shall go no more to 
that house. We must be content to remain what he has 
made us, Hazel—outeasts !” 

‘Take courage, ma’‘am,” 
change.” 

* Never!" replied my mother. ‘'If, after twelve vears, 
lés anger against me burns as fiercely as ever, how can I 
hope that he will ever forgive ?” 

‘What hardness of heart!” groaned Patty. ‘+ What 
stiffuess of neck! It is a mortal sin for a man to be so 
set agin his own, and judgment is sure to follow it.” 

On the day succeeding my unlucky visit to town, our 
little household at Lake Cottage received another fright. 


SPEAKS. 


said Patty; ‘the may yet 


It was the hour after lessons, and I had romped about | 


the old garden till I was tired of its silence and solitude. 
T longed for companions—for warm, human contact. As 
a last resort, I turned my face toward the iron entrance- 
gate, through which I was wont to catch an occasional 
glimpse of the outer world. 
a woman standing on the farther side, with her long, 
peaked face framed in the rusty bars, looking through 
into the garden. 

She stood exactly as Patty had seen her a few days be- 
fore. Her attitude, her dress, were the same. Her veil 
was drawn aside, and under it I could see a projecting 
chin and eyes of a queer topaz tint. She was gazing 
lreathlessly toward our cottage. 

“You are the person who threw the paper to frighten 
mamma!” I cried, with unmistakable hostility. ‘Go 
away !” 

She withdrew her gaze from the small house, and fast- 
ened it upon me. 

* Are you Constance Ferrers’s daughter ?” she asked, in 
a peculiarly soft, refined voice. 

“Yes,” IT answered. ‘*Go away, T tell you, or I will 
eal Patty.” 

My threat did not move her. 
one gray-gloved hand. 

**Come nearer !” she coaxed. 

In a sort of helpless fascination, I obeyed. Through 
the gate her breath smote my cheek, hot as flame. 

Tell your mamma,” she whispered, hoarsely, ‘‘ that 
tle person she dreads most is on her track—tell her to 
fy !—it’s my last word to her !” 

Then she turned and disappeared behind the brick 
vwall. 


She beckoned me with 


As I drew near it, I espied | 


| riage was shameful. 
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I ran to the cottage. In a moment my story was told. 

‘It’s just as we feared, ma'am,” groaned Patty ; ‘ we 
must leave this place to-morrow.” 

My mother, pale but composed, answered : 

‘* Yes, we will find another home at once.” 

Immediately the two began to prepare for flight. From 
a few words dropped by Patty, I learned that Aunt Fer- 
rers had already secured a shelter for us in some distant, 
unknown place. 

That night, when our faithful servant was making me 
ready for bed, I said to her : 

“Patty, I want to tell you about my grandfather's eye- 
brows ; they stuck out above his eyes, like a hearth-brush. 
He is a frightful old man—exactly like an ogre in a fairy 
tale. Don’t you think it very sad to be a real heiress, 
and have all one’s money given over to a vellow-faced boy 
like Mr. Francis Heron ?” 

‘Lor’, Miss Hazel, your aunt declares that Mr. Heron 
tried to take your part,” answered Patty. 

“So he did; but I thought him detestable just the 
same. Patty, was my father a bad man ?” 

‘*Goodness gracious! There you go again! Didn't I 
tell you never to speak of that party to anybody, Miss 
Hazel ?” 

“You told me mamma would drop dead if I mentioned 
him in her presence ; you don’t mind such a trifle, do you, 
Patty ? Iheard my grandfather say that mamma’s mar- 
Yes, my father must have been a 
cery bad man.” 

Patty shut her lips, and remained silent. 

“Patty, I want to know who the gray woman is thet 
hangs about our gate.” 

“Tsha’n’t tell you,” answered Patty, resolutely. ‘* She's 
no good, you may be sure. We'll give her the slip to- 
morrow, dearie, and put you and your mamma in a safe 


place ; so go to sleep now, and have no fear.” 


All that night I was tormented with ugly dreams. At 
early dawn ITawoke. The sky was dark and mutinous— 
a dolorous wind moved in the garden -trees. I dressed, 
and crept down-stairs. My mother and Patty had been 
up all night, making ready for an early flitting. Signs 
of the same met me at every step. Rooms gaped dis- 


' mantled ; boxes, packed and strapped, choked the pass- 


age. The door of our little parlor stood ajar. I looked 
in, and saw my mother sitting at a table, writing by the 
last gleam of a failing lamp. 

There were hollows under her soft dark eyes. She 
looked pale and exhausted. This room, like the rest of 
the house, was in a state of disorder. In the grate a few 
embers blinked through gray ashes. As I entered, my 
mother looked up with a start, and laid down her pen. 

‘‘What ! awake so early, Hazel?” she said. “I fear 
we have disturbed your sleep, dear.” 

‘Where is Patty ?” I asked. 

‘*Gone to the village, to find the man who will take our 
goods away. We may expect her back in a few mo- 
ments.” And my mother looked wearily up at the clock. 

“Are you writing letters at this hour, mamma ?” 

“ Only one,” she answered, with a wan smile, ‘to you, 
dear.” 

“To me ?” I echoed, amazed. ‘* May I read it ?” 

“Not now,” she replied, putting her hand over the 
page. ‘Not for years to come, maybe. On this last 
night at Lake Cottage, something urged me to put cer- 
tain things on paper, for your future benefit, Hazel. The 
story is not wholly written, but I can finish it at another 
time.” 

She arose from the table, and moving toward the win- 
dow, pulled up the curtain. 


“HE LOVES ME—LOVES ME NOT.” 


‘* HE LOVES ME—LOVES ME NOT.”— PICTURE BY GUNNING KING, IN THE GROSVENOR GALLERY, LONDON. 
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The garden stretched empty and desdlate under the | 


dismal dawn. 
things. 
I slipped my hand into my mother’s, as she stood, with | 
her pale, beautiful face pressed to the pane, looking out 
on the gloomy dawn. 

‘*Shall we ever come back to this place, mamma ?” I 
asked. 

“ No—oh, no.” 

“T hope the gray woman will not follow us to another 
home.” 

“She will not. 


We shall be off before the world is 


The assassin had made good his escape as soon as the 


The hush of a new birth was upon all | deed was done ; but the local authorities offered rewards 
Night had departed, and day was not yet come. | for his apprehension, and for information concerning a 


woman with yellow eyes and prominent chin, who was 
thought to know something of the shocking and mysteri- 


' ous affair. 


astir—before prying eyes have discovered our move- | 


ments. There! I hear some one at the door. Patty has 


returned. Now we will gather up our few possessions | 


and depart.” 

We had seen nobody in the garden-walk, but I did not 
think of ‘that. The side door, by which Patty always 
entered, opened very softly. We heard a slight groping 
movement in the passage. 

“Come in, Patty ! my mother called, cheerfully. 

Even as she spoke, the door swung back, and somebody 
appeared on the threshold of our little parlor, and stood 
there, looking in upon us. 

Not Patty, but a man—a stranger, of medium height, 
dressed like a gentleman, and wearing a soft felt hat pulled 
down over his pale, beardless face. There was nothing 
uncommon in his appearance, save a big.red spot on the 
lower jaw—whether sear or birth-mark, I know not—but 
IT remember how that ugly patch of crimson caught and 


held my gaze, as he turned his face on us from the shadow | 


of the door. 

My mother stood as though changing to stone. All 
night she had been making ready for flight—for future 
safety, and lo! with the first gleam of day, her enemy 
confronted her on her own threshold ! 

Somewhere along the village road Patty was hurrying 
back to her mistress. Did not my mother know with 
deadly certainty that her faithful servant would arrive 
too late ? 


my feeble presence. 


The man with the scar on his jaw made a step into our | 


little room. My mother uttered no cry, but a great loath- 
ing and horror flashed into her eyes. In a strong, clear 
voice that had neither fear nor appeal in it—only bitter 
denunciation—she called : 

“ George Langstroth !” 

Never while life remained would I forget that name. 
Like hot iron on the flesh, my mother’s voice branded it 
indelibly on my memory. He took another step nearer. 

“At last, I have found you!” he said; then deliber- 
ately drew something from the breast of his coat. There 
was a sudden blinding flash, a puff of smoke, and the 
next moment I stood alone in that awful room, rending 
the air with my shrieks, and at my feet lay my beautiful 
mother, fallen voiceless and motionless, with a bullet in 
her heart ' 


CHAPTER V. 
HAZEL SPEAKS. 


My mother was buried in the village church-yard, and 
Patty, Aunt Ferrers and myself were the sole mourners 
at her grave. 

The shooting of the tenant of Lake Cottage by an un- | 
known man was denounced in the newspapers of the day 
as one of the most cowardly, cold-blooded murders on 
record. 


Her fate had found her in the hour ’twixt light | 
and darkness. She faced it, defenseless, alone, save for | 


' clasped. 


These efforts in the cause of justice, however, bore no 
fruit. The man who had killed my mother, and the 
woman who had warned her of her approaching dooin, 
were nowhere to be found. 

‘All the police in the country won’t catch ‘em—the 
snakes !"" sobbed Patty. 

‘*But some day, /—even I—may bring them to punish- 
ment, Patty ! I cried. 

** Oh, hush, child !” groaned Aunt ‘Helena. ‘‘ God for- 
bid that your mother’s enemies-should ever cross your 
path again! My poor Hazel, you cannot hope to avenge 
this dreadful deed.” 

It. was-2 wretched ‘time, and the things of ‘the future 
were hidden from my gaze. I could not foresee the 
strange ways by which I was destined to go to find my 
mother’s slayer, so I hid my face in Aunt Helena’s faith- 
ful bosom, and said no more. 

When the burial was over, I bade farewell to Patty, 
and went away with the last friend left to me. 

“Tam going to place you at school, Hazel,” she said. 
“You are a lady by birth; you must be educated like 
one. While I live, you will be my charge. I shall sup- 
ply all your needs, and write to you constantly. Forget 
your grief as soon as you can. Young companions, new 
seenes, new occupations, will help you to that end.” 

There was a railway journey made in a whistling rain, 
and the gray gloom of Antumn tempest, and then I said 
good-by to Aunt Ferrers in the parlor of Mme. Deland’s 
Fashionable School for Young Ladies, with the apathy of 
one who has no further capacity for suffering. The 
school was to be my home till I should reach woman- 
hood. 

Madame was used to homesick orphan girls in black 
frocks. She carried me to her own sitting-room, put me 
down in an arm-chair before a jovial fire, and sent a tidy 
maid to regale me with toast and tea. The pupils were 
still at their lessons in the class-rooms—I could hear the 
distant murmur of voices mingling with the lash of rain 
against the windows. A dismal, dreary twilight was com- 
ing on- I sat for a space looking into the fire, nursing 
my grief in silence. Then I curled myself up in that 


| eapacious chair and shook it with my sobs. In the midst 


of this outbreak a door creaked, a step crossed the floor, a 
clear, lark-like voice exclaimed : 

“Oh, you poor little thing !” 

And I lifted my wet eyes, and saw beside my chair a 
girl somewhat older than myself—blonde, yellow-haired, 
with a world of sympathy and compassion in her splendid 
violet eyes. 

She burst upon me like a meteor. I was dazzled by her 
beauty, and before she had spoken a word I loved her. 

**My name is Sergia Pole,” she said ; ‘‘Mme. Deland 
sent me to make your acquaintance. My mother died at 
my birth, and papa lives abroad—he is an invalid, and 
passes his time mostly at the German Spas. So, you see, 
T am almost as forlorn as yourself.” 

There was nothing forlorn in her appearance. She 
looked strong, superb, magnetic. She was like a sudden 
burst of sunshine on the night of my grief. 

“You must not ery any more,” she said, squeezing her 
lovely body into the arm-chair by my side, and wiping away 
my tears with her own handkerchief. Our hands met and 
“When papa brought me here, before he went 
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abroad, I was sure my heart would break, but I soon for- 
got my sorrow—you will forget yours—in time, you 
know.” 

‘* Never !” I protested ; ‘‘ mine is too dreadiul.” 

The fair young philosopher looked deep)y pitying. 

““Mme. Deland told me that your mamma had met 
with a sudden and violent death. She said I must not 
speak of it among the pupils. I will not—I will try to 
help you to be happy here. The house is full of girls, 
big and little, dull and bright, spiteful and lovable, plain 
and pretty, but all very select,” smiling and showing her 
dazzling teeth. ‘‘Madame is careful that none other 
shall find entrance here—blue blood is the ‘open sesame ’ 
to her doors. She says you are the granddaughter of a 
rich and famous judge—that is quite enough at any time 
4o win her favor.” 

“But my grandfather has disowned me,” I said. 
disowned my mother.” 

‘«That only makes you the more interesting !’’ ex- 
claimed Sergia Pole. ‘‘ It is like a romance, and I adore 
romanees. Often we read them in our dormitories by 
the light of smuggled candles, after the under-teacher 
has gone the rounds for the night. Of course, it is 
against rules, but we do it,” laughing lightly. ‘‘We do 
lots of things against rules. I shall take you under my 
own wing, Hazel, and ask madame to let you share my 
room.” 

She amused me for a space by telling me many things 

- about the school, the pupils and herself. Suddenly her 
charming face grew preternaturally grave. 

“‘Oh!’ she cried, ‘‘I quite forgot to say that I am en- 
gaged, you know.” 

I opened my eyes wide. 

** Yes,” said Miss Pole, drawing herself up with dignity. 
“Tam really the only engaged girl in the school. You 
can’t think how the others envy me! Papa arranged it 
all while I lay in the cradle. When I leave school I am 
to join him abroad, and travel about Europe for awhile ; 
then I shall return to America, and marry my jfiancée— 
Francis Heron.” 

“‘Francis Heron !” I echoed, involuntarily. 

Do you know him ?” said my new friend, with a toss 
of her yellow love-locks. ‘‘He is my cousin, as well as 
my betrothed.” 

“T—that is—I saw him once in my grandfather's 
house,” I stammered. 

“Indeed! You might go the world over, and not find 
a more disagreeable boy than Francis—he’s truly wonder- 


“cc He 


ful in that respect,” said Sergia ; and then she began to | 


talk of something else. 

I went to sleep in her arms that night, with a vague 
comfort dawning on my sorrows. 

She was the pet of the whole school—this ‘‘ engaged” 
girl —the ‘‘ queen-rose of its rosebud garden ’’— an _ heir- 
ess, but without pride; beautiful, but not vain ; bright, 
gay, generous at all times—the prime favorite of pupils 
and teachers alike. 

It was an ultra-aristrocratic school, situated in a de- 
lightful suburb of Boston—full of girls, as Sergia had 
said, daughters mostly of rich and distinguished fami- 
lies whose names were famous in the annals of the Bay 
State. 

As soon as it became known that I was a near relative 


of Judge Ferrers, I was welcomed cordially enough. | 
| true earnestness for something young and fascinating to 


Madame’s great brick house, with its walled garden 
stretching down to the brink of the Charles, was a charm- 
ing home. Aunt Ferrers wrote me loving letters, and 
sent me many gifts of pin-money. 

Sergia Pole was my inseparable friend and companion. 


| girl, René. 
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I studied hard, and at length forgot the poignancy of my 
grief. 
At the end of six months, Aunt Ferriz came to the 


| school, to pay my bills, and see with her own eyes that I 


was well and happy. 

‘* Has anything been heard of my mother’s murderer ; ' 
was the first question I asked her in private. 

‘“No,” she answered ; ‘‘ human justice, I feel sarared: 
will never reach him.” 

“And my grandfather ?” 

“Do not speak of him, dear child,” she replied ; and 
IT knew, without other words, that his heart remained un- 
changed toward me. 

Aunt Ferrers looked worn and _ sad. 
grown very white, her step feeble. 

“‘My dear Hazel,” she said, ‘‘ you write me a great deal 
about Sergia Pole—you are fond of her, it seems ?” 

“Oh, yes,” I answered ; ‘‘you cannot think how kind 
she is to me here at the school !” 

‘‘Her friendship may yet be of great service to you,” 
said Aunt Ferrers, thoughtfully. ‘She is betrothed, as 
you know, to her cousin, Francis Heron. Her father has 
lived abroad a great deal, and he approves of French 
methods in matters of marriage. Now, Judge Ferrers's 
fondness for the son of his dead friend continues un- 
abated. He still talks ’’—she sighed heavily—‘‘ of mak- 
ing the boy his sole legatee. To say the least, your 
intimacy with Heron’s future wife is likely to be advan- 
tageous to you. You will need friends, my darling. I 
grow old, and I am not quite strong.” She put her hand 
involuntarily to her heart. ‘‘ Yes, the time is not far dis- 
tant when you will need strong, true friends.” 

All my vacations were spent at the school, alone with 
Mme. Deland, or perhaps some homeless under-teacher. 
Holidays were my especial dread, for then Sergia Pole 
went away to visit friends and relatives, and I was left 
desolate. She always read me her father’s letters—he 
seemed to be a peevish invalid, with a mind centred an 
his physical infirmities. His Winters were passed in 
Egypt and Southern Italy ; his Summers, in the Tyrol, 
or at Wiesbaden. He traveled with valets and couriers 
and nurses, and was evidently content to leave the trouble 
of his daughter’s education to Mme. Deland. 

I had been at the school two years when a strange thing 
happened. 

One morning the pupils came filing into the clase-roori, 
in that flutter of excitement which was sure to attend any 
interruption, however insignificent, in the daily routine 
of the place. Our ancient drawing-master had resigned, 
and the advent of his successor was the event which we 
eagerly awaited. In spite of her engagement, Sergia Pole 
was always dreaming of 

“The lovers waiting in the hidden years.” 


Her hair had 


She whispered to me: ‘‘I do hope the new teacher may 
be young and handsome—not ugly and old, like our dear 
departed. We shall find it easy to learn of him, if he has 
black, soulful eyes and a distingué air. Feel me, Hazel— 
I am actually trembling with expectancy. I shall be heart- 
broken if I do not find his eyebrows arched, and his nose 
aquiline.” 

**Pooh !" said TI. 

“You little goose !’ murmured Sergia ; ‘‘ of course only 
the older girls can appreciate this change, or pray with 


succeed the mummy just retired from office. Half my 
allowance for the next quarter is involved in the matter, 
too, for I have laid a wager with that brainy Canadian 
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“Be quiet !” T implored ; ** he is coming now with ma- 
dame.” 

A breathless hush seized the expectant pupils, as ma- 
dame’s stately figure appeared on the threshold of the 
class-room. At her back walked the new drawing-teacher 
—no captivating Adonis—alas for Sergia’s hopes !—but a 
woman, past her first youth, very plain and retiring in 
appearance, with a long, narrow face, and brown hair 
dressed in an old-fashioned ‘ twist.”’ 

“Oh !” whispered Sergia, in keen disappointment. ** A 
female !” 

“You have lost your wager!” chuckled the Canadian 
girl René. 

Madame called the class to order, and introduced our 
new teacher, Miss Dee. I sat and stared at her stupidly. 
Where had I seen that face before? What half-buried 
horror did the sight of it quicken to sudden resurrection 
in my heart ? I immediately felt an overpowering aver- 
sion to Miss Dee. Her yellowish eyes, set close to her 
long, symmetrical nose, flashed over the bright girl-faces 
of the class, lingering longest, as it seemed, upon mine. 
She had fine white, lady -hands, and a sweet, cultivated 
voice, and the impression which she produced upon the 
majority of the pupils was decidely favorable. 

“What do you think of her, Hazel dear ?” said Sergia, 
as we went down to the play-ground at recess. 

“*T detest her !” T answered. ‘‘ She is what the Scotch 
call uncanny. As I look at her, T feel like shouting that | 
line from Milton : 

“*Whenee and what art thou?” 


“ «Hus she a father, 
Has she a brother?” 


mimicked Sergia. ‘To tell the truth, / do not admire 
her long, lean visage; but be sure of one thing — ma- 
dame’s assistants, like Cwsar’s wife, must be above sus- 
picion. She would never engage a teacher who did not 
come armed with the best of credentials. Miss Dee’s | 
presence in this establishment is the best proof of her 
respectability.” 

“Then madame has engaged her permanently ?” 

“Yes, to teach drawing and mathematics.” | 

I confided my dislike of Miss’ Dee to nobody but Ser- 
gia. Her resemblance to some person that I had seen 
before haunted and perplexed me. I rarely spoke to 
her save at class-time —I never approached her of my 
own will. She treated me politely, indifferently—that is, 
she neither sought nor repelled me. Her smooth, re- 
fined voice made me shiver. She was unobtrusive, gen- 
tle, amiable; but I feared, distrusted—yes, hated her. 

One day Miss Dee found Sergia Pole in a corner of the 
play - ground, poring over ‘‘Oliver Twist,” and reported 
her promptly to madame. As all light reading was for- 
hidden in the school, Sergia received a sharp reprimand, 
which enraged her greatly. 

“That yellow-eyed woman is sly—very sly,” I said, 
anxiously, ‘You must call a halt, Sergia, in your noyel- 
reading, or you will be well disciplined.” 

“That for Miss Dee!” answered Sergia, snapping her | 
white fingers. So the reading went on, chiefly in our 
little bed, by the aid of smuggled tapers, which I screened 
and held in a proper position for the illumination of 
the forbidden page. But one unlucky night Nemesis | 
found us. 

It was past the time for extinguishing lights, and sleep 
caught me at my self-imposed task. Sergia, with one of 
George Eliot’s novels in her hands, began also to breathe 
heavily. The candle slipped from my unconscious fin- | 
gers ; the book and eounterpane blazed together. We | 


awoke with the odor of singed hair in our nostrils, for the 
flames had fastened on Sergia’s long love-locks. I leaped 
from the bed, and seizing the ewer, dashed its ice-cold 
contents on my companion, drenching her to the skin. It 
was zero weather, and Sergia uttered an involuntary 
shriek. 

**Save me from my friends !” she had just time to ejac- 


| 
| ulate, when our bedroom-door flew open, and on the 


threshold stood Miss Dee, looking in upon us. ‘‘ Caught 
again !” groaned Sergia. 

We disdained all subterfuge, and acknowledged our 
guilt sulkily. Madame was called to the scene, and I 
was torn from Sergia’s arms, and banished to a stuffy 
little closet connecting with the room of an under-teacher. 
For days both of us remained in deep disgrace, and our 
antipathy, Miss Dee, flourished like a green bay-tree. 

One half-holiday, when the play-ground was deep in 
snow, Sergia and I sat in a window of the deserted class- 
room, she reading aloud a letter from her absent father, I 
listening, with my chin in my hand, and my eyes on her 
fair, animated face. It was a long letter, and full of in- 
terest to a girl like myself, who knew absolutely nothing 
of the outside world. 

The invalid father wrote : 


“My Dear Sercia: TI must tell you about a wedding reception 
which I, in company with my good friend Colonel Pitt Rivers, 
attended lately in the Rue de Clichy. The bride was the daughter 
of a marquis, and so far as wealth, elegance and blue blood go, it 
was a most notable affair. The magnificent rooms, decorated for 
the occasion with white camellias and lilac, were full of distin- 
guished people; and the corbeille, on view in the main salon, con- 
tained all that money could purchase, and more. Precious stones 
were there, in indeseribable profusion; fans, some painted in 
ivory, some inlaid with the old imperishable marcasite of the De 
Maintenon period; long-handled opera-glasses—as are now fash- 
ionable, with the monogram in diamonds; point d’Angleterre, 


| Chantilly and eld Alengon laces, silver Gobelins tapestry, gold and 


silver plate in old repoussé work, and reliquaires set with pearls 
and rubies. On a horseshoe table, in the centre of the salon, the 
jewels were displayed. Among these, a necklace of diamonds, the 
gift of the marquis to his daughter, attracted much attention. 

“The reception lasted an hour and a half. It was nearly over 
when one of the bridesmaids discovered the absence of the neck- 
lace from the horseshoe table, and gave the alarm. Some thief, 
disguised among the five hundred guests, had abstracted it. Im- 
agine the feelings of all present! Of course, the police were sent 
for at once, and every proper measure taken for the discovery and 
apprehension of the guilty party: but up to the present time ne 
arrests haye been made, and the loss of the necklace bids fair te 
remain a mystery.” 


* How unpleasant, even in the son of a marquis, to 
be jostled by a disguised thief!” commented Sergia. ‘I 
am sure papa must have felt very uncomfortable—he is 
the most sensitive of men.” 

**Go on,” I pleaded ; and she smoothed out the letter, 
and continued : 


© Now, Dmust enlighten you a littl, my dear, about the Colonel 
Rivers just mentioned, 

“On my journey from Brussels to Paris, a few weeks ago, [ 
came very bear to death, There was a deplorable collision, and 
the carriage in which I traveled was entirely demolished. Gustav, 
my favorite valet, perished, with many other unfortunates. 

“T owe my own escape entirely to the courage and superhu- 
man efforts of a fellow-traveler—till then a stranger to me—the 
Pitt Rivers whom I now rejoice to call my friend. He drew ma 
from the débris of the train, just as [ was about to be burned alive, 
and at my own request accompanied me to my Paris hotel, where 
he has ever since nursed me like a brother, I shall urge him to 
remain with me indefinitely, for I find him a person of extraordi- 
nary worth, 

“He is an American, who has won glory in the tented fleld, but 
is now wandering about the world in search of consolation for a 
reeent family affliction—the death of a young wife. 

“* But for you, Rivers,’ I said to him one day, ‘ my little girl ia 


Me 
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America would now be an orphan. 
remember your name henceforth in all her prayers.’ 

“So I charge you, my dear Sergia, not to forget that this man, 
Colonel Rivers, has placed me under great obligations, which you 
and I must hold ourselyes ready to discharge whenever the op- 
portunity offers.”’ 


Sergia’s voice was wont to wax loud in moments of ex- 
citement. Now she fairly shouted: ‘‘ All day, in my 
heart, I have been praying for blessings to alight on Pitt 
Rivers, my father’s new friend.” 

Somewhere at hand we both heard a quick, indrawn 
breath, and turning, we saw Miss Dee standing not a yard 
from the window, with an intensely eager, listening look 
on her face, 

We did not need to be told that she had heard the read- 
ing of Sergia’s letter, and that, for some unknown reason, 
she was deeply interested therein. 

“Eayesdropper !”” muttered Sergia. 

‘Ts not Colonel Pitt Rivers a hero, Miss Dee ?” I cried, 
insolently. 

She paid no heed to the query, but began to look 
around, as though in search of something. 

‘“Young ladies,” she purred, in the soft, refined voice 
peculiar to her, ‘‘I left a portfolio of sketches in the class- 
room this morning—may I ask if you have seen it ?” 

Sergia darted out of her window-seat, snatched the port- 
folio from a neighboring form, and in the act spilled its 
entire contents on the floor. 

‘*How clumsy of me!” she cried, in a mock-penitent 
voice, and we both stooped to gather up the scattered 
sketches. They were mostly from nature, and cleverly 
done—Miss Dee was undeniably clever. I glanced them 
over involuntarily, as I dropped them back in the port- 
folio. One—the last to leave my hand—was a pencil- 
drawing of a small cottage, with dormer-windows, and a 
little porch, standing in a walled garden, on the brink of 
a tiny lake. Everything was there—the old iron gate, 
ths crumbling brick wall, the trees crowding above it— 
the weedy walk winding up to the house. I paused in the 
act of relinquishing the sketch, and uttered a wild scream. 

‘Give that to me instantly, Miss Ferrers !’’ commanded 
the drawing-teacher, with a ring of alarm in her voice. 

T held the sketch out of her reach, and fairly shrieked : 

‘*Tt is Lake Cottage! Oh, I know you, at last—I know 
you, Miss Dee !—you are that dreadful gray woman who 
had a part in my mother’s murder !” 

For the truth had burst upon me all in a moment. She 
simply opened her topaz eyes and stared. 

‘“You poor child !” she said, in a soothing tone, ‘‘ what 
are you talking about ?” 

**Lake Cottage! It is Lake Cottage, I say !” was my 
frantic answer. ‘‘I saw you once at this very gate. You 
spoke to me there, only the day before my mother’s 
death !” 

She regarded me with a sort of patient astonishment. 

‘Ts Lake Cottage the name of the place ?” she queried, 
gently. ‘‘Once, long ago, I went upon a sketching tour 
through a country village. That drawing is one of many 
made at that time. I could not locate the spot now—I 
saw it but once. As for being the gray woman ”— she 
smiled, faintly—‘‘I am. sure you must be laboring under 
some delusion, Miss Ferrers. I have not the slightest 


knowledge of that person, nor of your mother’s Par- 
don !—what did you call it ?” 
‘© Murder !” I answered, unconvinced. ‘No, no! It 


is not delusion! You are the woman that flung the mes- 

sage through the gate. I shall tell Mme. Deland.” 
Sergia, who had been listening, dumfounded, to the 

conyersation, threw her arms around me, and cried : 


I must write and bid her | 


‘* Whatever Hazel says must be true. Iam sure ma- 
dame ought to be told.” 

Miss Dee looked annoyed, but she kept her temper 
| perfectly. 

‘*My dear Miss Ferris,” she said, ‘‘ you should make 
no charge against any person without proper proofs to 
sustain it. You do not look spiteful or malicious, yet one 
or the other you must be, or you could not wish to in- 
jure an innocent woman, who depends upon her work 
for daily bread.” 

I began to sob hysterically. 

‘*My mother !—you are the woman who knows about 
my mother’s death. Patty would recognize you, too, if 
she were here. When you first came to the school, I was 
sure that I had seen you before, but I could not tell 
where, or under what circumstances.” 

‘*Who is Patty ?’ demanded Miss Dee. 

‘“My mother’s servant, who lived with her at the time 
of the murder.” 

‘“*T see,” said Miss Dee, with dignity, ‘‘ that your family 
history has been somewhat unpleasant. I will not ques- 
tion you about it, as it does not in any way concern me ; 
but if it will ease your mind, poor child, tell Mme. De- 
land whatever you like—bring any charge against me that 
pleases you. Perhaps she may convince you of your 
error, if I cannot.” 

She took the tell-tale sketch from my hand, restored it 
to the portfolio, and went out of the class-room. 

* * * * * * 

I hurried to Mme. Deland and told my story. She 
listened in grave amazement. 

‘‘Did your aunt, Miss Helena Ferrers, ever see the 
person whom you call the gray woman ?” she asked. 

“No,” I answered. 

“She could not be expected to recognize her, then ?” 

**No.” 

“‘Do you know the whereabouts of the servant Patty ?” 

I shook my head. ~ 

Madame pondered a little. 

“‘Miss Dee came to me highly recommended. I have 
found her thus far an estimable person. I will send for 
her immediately, and hear her explanation. Let us hope 
that she may be able to give such proof of her innocence 
as will be satisfactory to us both.” 

I left the room by one door, as Miss Dee entered by 
another. What passed betwixt the drawing-teacher and 
madame I know not; but on the following day Miss Dee 
departed from the school. She requested permission to 
say a few words of farewell to me in madame’s parlor. I 
went reluctantly to the interview. As I entered the room 
Miss Dee was quietly drawing on her gloves. A curious 
gleam in her eyes betokened some inward tempest. 
| ‘I go, Miss Ferrers,” she said. ‘‘ Madame is a mag- 
nanimous woman. She might have sent for the police, 
but instead, she simply shows me the door. I cannot, to 
her entire satisfaction, clear myself of the grave suspi- 
cions which you have been pleased to cast upon me. She 
believes your story rather than mine. Why not? I am 
a poor assistant; you, a pupil for whom some relative 
pays well. I hoped that I had at last found a refuge, 
where I could earn ny bread and dwell in peace, but 
you, by a word, have driven me out. To you I owe the 
loss of shi lt +r, salarv—the new friends I have: made——” 

‘And did you think that-I could keep such a hideous 
suspicion from madame——” I began, indignantly. 

She interrupted me with a gesture. 

‘‘At parting, Hazel Ferrers, I wish to say this to you: 
I never forget nor forgive an injury—I shall never forget 
nor forgive you/ Should the time and opportunity come 
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for me to do you evil, I will accept both with delight. If 
I can ever thrust you forth into the world, as you have 
to-day thrust me—if I can shame, humiliate, destroy you, 
be sure that I will do it. Farewell !” 

A red spark burned in her cruel yellow eyes. She gave 
me a look full of bitter, vindictive hate —for a moment 
she seemed ready to leap at me, like an angry cat; then, 
mastering herself by an eifort, she dropped her veil and 
went quietly out of the room—off and away forever from 


madame’s school. (To be continued.) 


KING TO FAVORITE. 
By F. S, Satus, 
My stately modern towns are strangely cold; 
Their hybrid architecture, dull and tame, 
Lacks pearls and Paros, or symmetric gold, 
To set thy Beauty in a worthy frame. 


I dream, for thee, of light Greek colonnades, 
And glorious Parthenons where statues gleam 
“Amid florescent urns and frail arcades, 
And like a musing army of marble seem. 


I dream of marvelous granite cities, where, 
Guarded by Sphinxes, in eternal calm, 

Some tapering obelisk juts thro’ blue air, 
Above parterres of lotus and of palm, 


Fit for thy home, I see ‘neath Amoy’s skies 

Great kaolin kiosks, and strange pagodas glow; 
Bedragoned flags, idols with diamond eyes, 

And quaint junks gliding down the Hoang-Ho. 


Or yet, Ind’s monstrous temples to Vishnu, 
Where gods with elephantine faces stand, 

Where thou, as in a hasheesh dream, couldst view 
The inhuman rite, the stirring saraband ! 


I build for thee beneath Granada’s stars, 
Poems of stone, with Mibhrabs in their heart, 
Supreme Alhambras! mammoth Aleazars 
An arabesque of Saracenic art! 


But ah! these earthly splendors everywhere 
Pass in my dreams, imperfect, undefined ; 
For I would have thy peerless Beauty share 
The unbuilt Romes and Karnaks of my mind. 


MEXICO'S WHITE HOUSE. 


Presipent Diaz has moved his official residence out to 
the Castle of Chapultepec, which becomes once more—for 
the first time since the unlucky Maxmilian and his charm- 
ing wife lived there—the ‘‘ White House” of Mexico. 
Chapultepec is one of the loveliest spots imaginable. It 
is unique in itself as well as in its name—‘‘The Hill of 
the Grasshopper. 

Montezuma made his Summer home here, and an un- 
derground passage, still in existence, was built, by his 
direction, to a point in the yalley below, so that the Aztec 
chieftain could go and come as he pleased. Under the 
old cypress-trees in the park the conqueror Cortez pitched 
his tent after the celebrated ‘‘ Noche Triste,” or night of 
sorrow, when the Aztecs fell upon the Spaniards and mas- 
sacred them. Here Maximilian and the unfortunate Car- 
lotta made love as they promenaded the magnificent mar- 
ble terraces which were built by the order of the ‘‘ Austrian 
Grand Duke.” Here the American army fought a bloody 
but decisive battle—one which has: made the queer word 
Chapultepec familiar to American ears. One might) re- 
late numberless historical incidents connected with the 
spot which abounds in memories, if space permitted, but 
the place itself demands some description. 


Imagine a park of 1,000 of acres, covered with a dense 
growth of cypress, many of the trees 500 or 600 years old. 


| The gray Spanish moss festooned from limb to limb adds 


to the picturesqueness of the scene. In the centre of this 
park —which is surrounded by massive walls on three 
sides, the old aqueduct forming the barrier on the fourth 
—rises a precipitous mound, if such term will express 
the idea. This mound is composed principally of rock, 
and is probably 200 feet in height. There is but one road 
to the top, the summit being inaccessible except by this 


single route. 


Upon the very apex stands the castle, completely coy- 
ering the space, so that, no matter from which direction 
you look, there is a sheer descent of nearly 100 feet. The 
castle was built in sections, and presents no singular feat- 
ure of architecture, except a peculiar double staircase 
that seems to have no supports. When Maximilian first 
saw the staircase, he remarked to the architect that he 
would not trust his own weight upon it ; whereupon the 
designer, with His Majesty’s permission, bronght a regi- 
ment of soldiers and marched them up and down the 
stair-way ten abreast, thus demonstrating its strength, 
This staircase is the only one of its kind in existence, 
and is built of white marble and brass. 

The terraces at Chapultepec are one of the sights of 
Mexico. They are floored with white marble, with brass 
balustrades, and lighted by electricity. The upper ter- 
race extends the entire distance around the castle, and is 
twenty-four feet broad. Lovely little flower-gardens are 
located at frequent intervals, and here are blooming gera- 
niums, fuchsias, heliotrope and mignonette, making the 
air rich with perfume and adding to the brightness of the 
scene. 

The furnishing of the castle for the reception of Presi- 
dent Diaz has been very elaborate. The private apart- 
ments are in the north-west wing. Each room is frescoed 
appropriately. The chess-room has a chess-board in the 
centre of the ceiling, with the bishops, kings and queens 
in a:merry dance about it, the pawns furnishing appropri- 
ate music from the four corners of the room. The pri- 
vate reception-parlor of the President’s wife is ‘‘done 
up” in: pink silk, with plush and brocade hangings to 
match, Every wall in the entire suit of rooms is covered 
with silk brocade instead of paper. The bedroom occu- 
pied by the President and his wife was decorated and fur- 
nished at the expense of $30,000. The dining-room has a 
seating capacity that is limited to thirty persons. The 
magnificent solid silver that once belonged to the Em- 
peror Maximilian is to be used, but the china and glass- 
ware are not in keeping with the royal magnificence of 
the silver ; one of the soup-tureens requires four nen to 
carry it, when filled. 

President Diaz is greatly loved by his followers, and 
he will doubtless make the Castle of Chapultepec quite as 
brilliant as it was in the days when the Austrian and Em- 
press Carlotta drove their eight gray horses and golden 
state chariot up the hill and made the castle ring from 
alcove and gallery, from garrison to the entrance-gates, 
with gayety. Mme. Diaz is a most brilliant woman, and 
can entertain royally, should she take the notion, All 
Mexico has its eyes upon her, and it remains with her to 
add immeasurably to the gayeties of the capital. 


Cato, being senrrilously treated by a low and vicious 
fellow, quietly said to him: ‘‘A contest between us is 
very unequal, for thou canst bear ill language with ease 
and return it with pleasure; and to me it is unusual to 
hear, and disagreeable to speak it.” 


AT PRAYER. 


AT PRAYER.— FROM THE PAINTING BY JULIVS SCHRADER. 
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““AT LAST THE NOBLE ANIMAL TOOK STEADILY TO THE WATER 
HANS TURNED HIS HEAD TOWARD THE COTTON-WOOD TREE." 


BRAVE LITTLE HANS. 
By ANNA LATHAM. 


“Wuere's that boy Hans ?” asked Colonel Wykoff, with 
a threatening frown gathering on his dark brows. as he 
strode to the kitchen-door, where a great baking, steaming 
and frying was going on, presided over by a portly colored 
woman, engaged in getting dinner for the ‘‘hands.” ‘I've 
looked all over the place for him; but he’s nowhere to be 
found. Seen him this morning, Dinah ?” 
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‘‘Yis, Massa Kunnel,” replied the substantial shadow 
that materialized in the low door-way, with a big hand 
on each hip, and a fiery bandana twisted around her 
kinky head. ‘‘He’s ober dar in de peach orchid, a-layin’ 


on de flat ob ’is back, a-readin’ ob an old newspepper or | 


suffin’ ob dat sort.” 

‘Reading, eternally a-reading ! muttered he, wrath- 
fully, as he strode in the direction indicated. ‘* Hans, 
you Hans!” 

‘Here, sir,” piped a thin, boyish voice, a slender figure 
springing from the grass where the warm sunshine flick- 
ered through the boughs of an old twisted peach-tree, 
that drooped its branches almost to the ground on one 
side, thrusting something into the crown of his torn hat 
as he came forward, a glow mounting to his forehead, and 
his eyes dropping before the tierce dark ones that glared 
down upon him from under a broad-brimmed straw hat. 

‘*You young wharf-rat!" roared the colonel, seizing 
him by the shoulder with a grip and a shake that wrung 
from him a cry of pain. ‘‘ You layin’ here a-readin’, when 
there’s work enough for a dozen louts like you !” 

“T’ve been helpin’ Dinah,” gasped the boy. ‘‘I haven't 
been readin’ long.” 

“No back talk to me, rascal ! 


grass grow under your feet either ; one of the machines 
must wait till you get back,” hurling him, as he gave the 
order, in the direction he wished him to go with such 
force, as almost to throw him to the ground. 

Soon a clattering of hoofs was heard, and the tall, bony 
mare, with big joints, protruding hip-bones, and every 
rib showing, dashed down the road in a swirl of dust, 
while a queer little figure, with thin, sunburned elbows 
sticking through his tattered shirt-sleeves, an old hat- 
brim flapping about his ears, clung to her bony back. 

‘Isn't he a comic ? Reckon I'll take him for a scare- 
crow —ain’t good for nothing else ;” and the colonel 
laughed loud and long. 

The boy heard the derisive laughter, and felt its mean- 
ing. 

A hot flush surged to his cheek, tears filled lis eyes, 
and his heart seemed ready to burst with all its shame 
and trouble. 

“Just wait till I’m a man!” sobbed he. 
you think better of me then!” 

‘* Ain’t wuth his salt,” resumed the colonel. 
to get shut of him somehow.” 


“Till make 


“Yer honor,” said Mike, one of the ‘‘ hands,” a cross- | 


eyed, good-natured young Irishman, coming up at this 
moment and respectfully removing his hat, ‘‘ there is 
wan thing he kin do phat yez don’t give ’im any credit 
fur, sor.” ; 


“What's that, Mike? If there’s one thing he can do 


and take an interest in besides moping and reading, do | 


let us know what it is.” 


I want you to take Old | 
Bess down to Kioto, and get a shoe set ; and don’t let the | 


“Td like | 


‘Sure, sor, an’ he’s a wonder among the horses ; there's | 


not wan of ’em but phat knows ’im and loikes ’im—he can 
do anything wid Satan.” 

“You don’t mean to tell me he has been fooling with 
Satan !” And the colonel’s jaw fairly dropped in aston- 
ishment, for Satan was a great black stallion, perfectly 
untamed and unmanageable, a terror to all on the place— 
no man ever thought of handling him alone. ‘ Always 
a-snortin’ wid his heels in the air,” was Mike’s descrip- 
tion of him. ‘‘ Has he ever been on his back, Mike 2” 

“Roides ’im loike a witch, sor.” 


The colonel seemed lost in amazement, for his only | 


idea of the child was a trembling, shrinking little wretch, 


his thin cheeks paling and flushing, and his big brown 
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eyes filling with tears under his stinging words or blows. 
Sometimes there was a reproachful look in the eyes that 
troubled the colonel’s smothered conscience, and it was 
this that nettled and enraged him. 

‘**You let me know, Mike,” said he, at length, “if you 
see him riding Satan. I'll fix him so he won’t want 
to ride again fora season. A pretty bill I'll have to pay 


yet for broken bones! If ‘twas only his neck, I wouldn't 
care. 


You hear, Mike ?” 

‘‘Yis, sor,” answered Mike, pulling his forelock as he 
turned away ; but his employer did not see the fearful 
squint of Mike’s left eye, or the tongue thrust into the 
hollow of his cheek. ‘Tell ’im, indade! It’s not Mike 
Shannon phat’ll be afther tellin’ the cross ould bear of 
sich a leetle feller as that; but Oi’ll give him a word of 
warnin’, though! The howly saints protect ‘im, but his 
sowl is foive times too big fur the bit of a body it’s in, 
sure !” 

The colonel, in his anger, often called the boy a 
‘‘wharf-rat,” and the epithet had its sting in its bitter 
truth. 

His first recollections were of an old wharf, where the 
great ships and noisy tugs came and went; where the big 
team - horses strained and pulled, and men lashed and 
swore. He had learned to swim almost as soon as he had 
learned to walk, and the memory of his journeys up and 


| down the slippery steps when the tide was out, and the 


great black posts under the old pier, where the green 
water curled and lapped, was a pleasant day-dream to 


| hini when toiling under a broiling sun, or plodding along 


a dusty Kansas road. 

At seven years of age, he was alone in the world, get- 
ting his living by selling newspapers, and doing odd jobs 
for men on the street. 

At night, he always returned to the wharf, and found 
a shelter on or near it. One cold December morning ho 
was found by a kind-hearted officer, curled up in an 
empty box, almost frozen, and perishing with hunger. 
He was taken to the station, warmed and fed, thence toa 
“‘home,” and in due time a place was found for him in 
the West. 

The agent of the institution thought he had done a 
grand thing for the boy when the magnate of the county 
consented to receive him under his roof. 

Said magnate had not always been a great man. He 
had built up a fortune from humble beginnings, and had 
grown hard and stern in the struggle. Success and a 
sense of power had developed a naturally domineering 
disposition into a tyrant, and every one in his employ 
walked a thorny path; but his wrath fell most often on 
the head of his shrinking dependent. 

His wife had been dead many years, and his daughter 
Nellie, a beautiful girl of cighteen, was the idol of his 
heart. 

She had been carefully educated in Eastern schools, 
and had graduated with many honors. 

The accomplishment her father most prized was her 
horsemanship. She had been accustomed to the saddle 
from her childhood, and in the best riding-schools had 
perfected this natural gift, and no girl in all prairie-land 
could ride with the easy, airy, graceful abandon that char- 
acterized her. - 

She could choose from many horses, but the one she 
rode most often was a white animal, with dark mane and 
tail, Mounted on this beautiful creature, in her per- 
fectly fitting navy-blue habit, her dark eyes shining with 
merriment, the rich glow of health in cheek and lip, her 
father thought that nothing out of fairy-land was half go 
lovely. 
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Nellie had early interested herself in Hans. ‘The boy 
was at this time about fourteen, but appeared younger. 

She had seen that he was better lodged and clothed, 
and when her father, in his ‘‘moods,” had been unkind 
to him, she would, by some additional kindness, try to 
make him forget his hard lot, and feel that he had one 
friend. 

In return he would haye died for her, and in his chiv- 
alrous young heart dreamed of the day when he could 
perform some grand deed for his benefactress. 

The time was nearer than he thought. 

Mike’s account of his exploits with the horses gave the 
colonel an idea. 

He would put the boy on a reaper, and in managing 
two mules he would find all the driving he would care 
to do, ‘‘and keep him out of mischief besides,” as he told 
Mike. 

The sympathy of the men was awakened for the boy, 
for they knew his arm was not strong enough to control 
such Wheadstrong animals; and as they expectéd, there 
was soon trouble enough, and our hero was oftener than 
ever the recipient of kicks, cuffs, or a cut from the 
colonel’s whip. 

Frequently, the irritation he felt at other’s faults or 
mistakes was vented on Hans, until the boy’s life became 
almost unbearable, and desperate resolves began to find 
place in his thoughts. 

A favorite resort of Nellie’s, when the heat of the long 
Summer day was over, was a high bank, or bluff, on the 
river, perhaps half a mile above the peach orchard. 
Here were several scrub -oaks, and beneath the largest’ 
was a curious rustic bench. This she called the ‘‘sun- 
set tree,” and she frequently came here at evening to | 
watch the last gleam of sunset fade out of the sky, while 
the shadows grew long in the river, and the whip-poor- | 
wills and katydids began their evening song. 

One evening she had nearly reached her favorite tree, 
when a sound of sobbing and bitter weeping fell on her 
ear. At first she could not locate the sound, but at last 
traced it to the very edge of the bank ; and there, lying 
prone on his face, was Hans, crying as though his heart 
would break. 

‘‘Hans,” said she, ‘‘ what has happened ? 
all about it.” 

For a moment he lay still, and then followed another 
tempest of sobs. 

At last he rose to his feet. 

‘Miss Nellie,” he said, still unable to control his tears, 
and the great sighs that rose to his throat, ‘‘I can’t stand 
it any longer. I was most a good mind to throw myself 
into the river. See here !’”’ and he showed her his arms | 
covered with swollen, burning welts from the whip-lash. | 
‘¢And my back is the same,” said he. 

‘‘Oh, how dreadful !” cried she, while tears of sympa- | 
thy filled her eyes. ‘* What was it for ?” 

With many a sob, he told her that her father had sur- 
prised him teaching a horse to run in a circle, like circus- | 
horses, and had beaten him, making terrible threats of | 
future floggings if he caught him at any more ‘“ capers.” 

‘¢T will speak to my father,” she said, sadly ; ‘‘and this 
shall not happen again if I can prevent it.” 

‘Oh, no,” cried the boy, ‘‘don’t do it—don’t say any- 
thing to him! I’m going away.” 

“Where will you go?—what will you do?” asked 
Nellie. ‘‘Don’t do anything rash, Hans,” pleaded she. 

‘“T’m going into the woods, Miss Nellie !”’ 

‘You will starve, Hans.” 

‘“‘No danger of that; there’s plenty of butternuts and 
papaws, and I can live as the Indian boys live. I'd 


Tell Nellie 


/ ens had rolled together. 


rather,” cried he, passionately, ‘than stay with a tyrant 
any longer! I'll never forget you, Miss Nellie. Good-by.” 

Bounding down the steep path on the further side of 
the bluff, he disappeared in the bushes that fringed the 
river-bank. 

Long she culled for him to come back, but received no 
other answer than the echo and re-echo of her own voice. 

Slumber fled from Nellie’s pillow that night ; and many 
other nights she lay and conjured up terrible pictures of 
the starving boy in the open woods. By day, she searched 
along the bank as far as she dared go, and ordering 
** Snowball ” saddled, galloped all over the country, go- 
ing into cross-roads and calling at lonely ranches, hoping 
to hear of the lost boy. 

If the colonel missed him, he said nothing, and no one 
dared speak of the runaway to him. 

The burning heat of an August afternoon sun was pour- 
ing down on a parched and dust-laden earth—not a whis- 
per of wind stirred the leaves that curled and shriveled 
in the fierce blaze. 

Men and animals sought such shelter as they could 
find, and sighed for the cool wings of night. 

The river had shrunk to a thin stream that crawled be- 
tween its brown banks, leaving long reaches of mud or 
sand where, a few weeks before, its ripples had danced in 
the sun. : 

The colonel, in linen duster and slippers, sought the 
far end of the broad piazza, where a wilted sycamore-tree 
cast a deep, if not cool, shadow. Throwing himself list- 
lessly into a hammock, he essayed to fix his mind on his 
newspaper; but soon it slipped from his fingers, his 
nerveless hands fell on his breast, and he slept a deep 
and dreamless sleep. 

Crash !—boom ! and the colonel sprang so his feet. 

To his bewildered mind it seemed the earth and heay- 
A vivid glare of light, then 
another thunder-peal, and he awoke to the fact that one 
of those sudden storms peculiar to the latitude was upon 
them. Already, the great drops, precursors of the tor- 
rents that were to follow, were pattering on the piazza- 
roof, and on the dry, dusty foliage of the sycamore, and 
within the house the cries of frightened servants mingled 
with the prayers of old Dinah. 

He dashed down the steps, out upon the lawn, and 
looked up at the frowning sky. Almost over the house 
swept a skirmish-line of ragged clouds, while beyond 
rolled yolume after volume of black, rain-charged vapors, 
their edges outlined with fire. Now and then a red bolt 
shot hissing into the bosom of the earth, followed by rat- 
tling thunder-peals that were echoed by a hollow roar 
from the river. 

He sprang into the house. 

‘*Close the windows and doors !"’ he shouted. 

The terrified people hastened to obey. In a moment 


‘the storm in its fury was upon them. The first terrible 


sweep of the wind brought clouds of dust mingled with 
leaves and twigs. The next, and the air was darkened by 
great branches torn from the writhing trees, rails, doors, 
roofs, and every movable thing, while the frantic cattle 
ran bellowing, terrified by the flashes of lightning, and 
the hail that fell like shot. 

“Where is Nellie ?” shouted the colonel. No one knew. 
He groped his way to the kitchen, where Dinah lay, in a 
mighty heap on the floor, calling for ‘‘merey.”” She 
thought it was the Judgment. ‘‘ Where’s Nellie ?” he 
shouted in her ear. 

The black woman arose to her knees, the whites of her 
eyes rolling fearfully in the gloom. 

‘“‘Nellie ? She’s gone.” 
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“« When ?—where ?” cried the colonel. 

“Dis mornin’. Said she was a-gwine to try and find 
Hans.” 

Hans! He felt as though a hand out of the black 
storm -cloud had struck him. Instantly to his mind 
came the almost forgotten words : ‘‘As ye measure unto 
others it shall be meted unto you.” 

Mike came bounding across the piazza, pointing ex- 
citedly through the open door-way. 

What he saw froze his heart with terror. A white ob- 
ject came rushing down the river road, and the next 


te 


— 
NW 
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hind him. As he came nearer, they saw it was old black 
Pete, who lived in a shanty, belonging to the colonel, 
down on the river. 

His eyes rolled wildly, his lips moved; but no sound 
came from them in his terror. 

‘“Where is Nellie, Pete ?” gasped the colonel. 

“De big tree on Goose Island, massa,” he at length 
managed to articulate, ‘‘she up dar. Her horse fall—de 
saddle all turn ober ; de big black water a-cummin’—she 
clime de tree !” 

Goose Island was a mound near the eastern bank, and 
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moment Nellie’s white steed dashed across the lawn—his 
saddle hanging on one side, her blue veil wound about 
the bridle—and on, to the stables. 

Like a madman, her father tore out into the storm. 
Mike, fearing for his reason, tried to detain him. 

‘‘My child is dying !” he shouted. ‘‘Let me go !” and 
breaking away from him, ran bareheaded down the road. 

Several of the hands followed ; one or two others, more 
thoughtful, went back for horses. 

Along the road, from the other direction, came a 
strange figure, waving its arms wildly, and pointing be- 


had once formed a part of it. On it grew a few ill- 
formed trees, while towering above them was a gigantic 
cotton-wood, its oblique trunk showing that at some time, 
probably in its youth, it had sustained the pressure of a 
flood, that had almost torn it up by the roots ; but in its 
green top it showed a vigorous old age. 

When the little party, led by the frantic father, reached 
a point nearly opposite the island, they struck across a 
level, and then another rise brought them in sight of the 
river. 

The stream that in the morning crept like a black, 
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shining serpent among sunken débris and dusty bowlders 
had risen in its might. Swollen by the rise of streams far 
above, it was a black, foaming, hissing torrent, tossing its 
dark waves high in the air, and sweeping along in its mad 
career trunks of trees, sections of mills, household fur- 
niture, logs, dead cows, a horse, and other shapes that 
might be human. 

_ On the farther side, the torrent had burst its banks and 
spread over the fertile fields, a vast, foam-specked sheet of 
black water, out of which cropped the tops of trees like 
small islands, and ruins of farm-houses, from some of 
which waved signals of distress.’ 

The father had no eye for other desolations than his 
own. 

The old tree still stood up against the raging flood. In 
the fading light they could plainly see the little figure 
clinging to branches that bent fearfully near the black, 
swirling waters. 

The colonel stretched out his arms, crying piteously, 
‘‘Nellie ! Nellie!” then dashed into the foaming river. 
Mike caught him in his strong arms, and forced him 
back. Then a calmer spirit came over him, and in his 
old-time tones he ordered the men to go and get ropes, 
boards, furniture — anything available to make a raft. 
Several sprang to obey the order, well knowing that all 
the ropes and lariats on the place were not long enough 
or strong enough to reach the tree, or stand the strain 
of that fearful current. 

The party returned, bringing a large door, boards and 
tools, ropes, etc., and in nervous haste began the work 
under the colonel’s directions ; but even he soon saw how 
impracticable were their efforts, and again became almost 
frantic in his despair. 

‘‘Gorra, massa! jess look dar !” yelled old Pete, and 
pointing with one long, trembling finger in the direction 
of the turnpike. 

It was a sight to make even a madman pause. 

Down the road came a great black steed, his neck 
proudly arched, his long mane and tail tossing on the 
winds, glints of fire flashing from under his hoofs. On 
his back a boyish figure, bare-headed and thinly clad, 
bending eagerly forward. Down the road, across the 
level and down to the river’s edge the horse swept. Here 
he paused, gazing at the black water with lifted head 
and dilated eyes. The boy tried to make him enter the 
water, but he backed, rearing straight up, pawing the 
air and snorting wildly. 

“Don’t do that, Hans !” shouted the colonel, frantic- 
ally. ‘‘ You only go to your death, boy !” 

He gave no sign of having heard, but laying the bridle 
on the mane of the plunging, snorting animal, put his 
arms around his massive neck, seeming to talk to him ; 
but every sound was lost in tlie roar of the river. Then 
he patted his ears, neck and shoulders, and picking up 
the bridle, touched him on the flank with a slender stick. 
The horse took a few steps into he water, reared, plunged, 
snorted loudly, as before. Again the boy went through 
the pantomime of coaxing him, and at last the noble an- 
imal took steadily to the water, and Hans turned his head 
toward the old cotton-wood tree. 

With a wisdom beyond his years he took a diagonal 
course, aiming at a point far above the cotton-wood, for 
he knew the danger of being swept beyond the tree. 
Nellie saw him coming, and waved her handkerchief. 
She knew that his arm was too young and feeble to do 
more than manage his horse, and that her safety depended 
greatly on her own coolness and presence of mind. 

Carefully she removed her long riding-skirt, taking ex- 


treme care not to throw her weight too heayily on any | 
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one branch, lest she should overbalance the tree, already 
straining fearfully at its roots. At the moment the horse 
came under the limb on which she was perched, she 
slipped upon his back, missed the saddle, but, having a 
firm hold on the pommel, easily worked herself forward 
into it. 

Hans, astride the horse’s neck, turned his head again 
diagonally toward the shore that seemed, oh! so far 
away, aiming to reach a point far below the group on 
the bank, where the ground was low and the sod firm. 

They were by no means out of danger. The floating 
débris was a constant source of anxiety. 

They had covered about half the distance, when a large 
tree came rushing upon them, its wide-spreading roots 
towering high in the air. To avoid the danger, Hans 
swung his horse sharply round, with his head down- 
stream, swimming for a short distance with the current. 
It passed them, but came so near that its rootlets swept 
over them, wringing a cry of alarm from Nellie. 

Close behind it came another agent of destruction, in 
the shape of a mass of timbers with splintered ends of. 
boards projecting in all directions. 

Again he turned his horse to avoid this new danger ; 
but not soon enough, for it scraped along the animal's 
side, cutting a deep wound in Hans’s leg. Satan acted 
wildly for a time; but his snortings changed to low 
whinnyings as he strained his eager eyes toward the 
bank. 

He swam much lower in the water, and Nellie began to 
fear she would be lifted from the saddle and swept away 
by the strong current, and clung desperately to pommel 
and saddle-bow. 

At last, Satan felt the firm ground under his hoofs, and 
slowly crept up the bank. Nellie’s father received her in 
his arms, shedding thankful tears on her wet face. Hans, 
slipping from the horse’s neck, fell fainting in the arms 
of faithful Mike. 

The tired horse stood a moment with drooping head, 
then sank upon the ground, breathing in short gasps that 
were almost groans. Then they saw his side and shoul- 
der were badly cut and torn, the blood pouring from the 
gaping wounds. As the men approached he half sprang 
to his feet, and again sank down. After a time he was 
led carefully back to his stall, and the best care taken of 
him. 

Presently the carriage came dashing down the road. 
Nellie was placed within it. The colonel held in his arms 
the limp form of the boy, the dirty water from his cloth- 
ing dripping down upon the rich cushions his hand had 
never dared to touch. 

As they turned from the field into the road, Nellie gave 
a last look at the wild stream—leaned back among the 
cushions, with her eyes closed and face deadly pale. 

“What is it, my child %” cried her father, in dire alarm. 

“Father, the old tree has gone !” 

He leaned forward, glanced from the inate and with 
face as white as his daughter’s, looked tenderly down on 
the thin, pallid face of little Hans, on his shoulder. 

We will not attempt to portray his thoughts, but will 
give you the results of his thinking. 

Both Nellie and Hans were wrapped in hot blankets 
and put in bed. The doctor came from Kioto at some- 
thing more than a ‘‘double-quick,” his horse and chaise 


| one mass of mud. 


He laughingly pronounced Nellie “all right”; but 
when he saw Hans, his face became very grave. He 
felt his pulse, looked at his tongue, bade him open his 
| heavy eyes, noted the hot skin, and swollen veins in his 
temples, and taking Colonel Wykoff one side, told him 


IN ST. PATRICK’S TIME. 


the boy was coming down with typhoid fever, and he | 


would do well if he could prevent it becoming typhoid- 
pneumonia; said ‘‘he ought to have been in bed four 
days ago.” 

Before midnight he was raving in the delirium of the 
fever. Sometimes he fancied he was playing about the 
old wharf, and talked to some one he called ‘“‘Pat”’; 
again he was petting Satan, or having a circus with the 


mustangs ; frequently he would rave about the colonel’s | 


injustice and cruelty, and the colonel would say : ‘‘ Only 
get well, my boy, and I will make amends for that.” 

At last the crisis of the fever passed, and he lay so 
white and still, that they could hardly tell whether the 
breath passed the parched lips or not. 
nounced it ‘‘ natural sleep.” At length his eyes opened 
with the flutter of a smile when he saw Nellie’s anxious 
face looking down upon him. 

Then there came a time when the colonel took him in 
his arms, carrried him down-stairs and tenderly placed 
him on a sofa, wrapped in a soft white blanket, over 


The doctor pro- | 


which Nellie proudly spread her beautiful silk quilt, | 


_ made for just such invalids. He had never been in such 
a beautiful room before. How lovely it seemed, with its 
rich carpet, crimson velvet chairs, handsome pictures 
and long lace curtains, through which the sunshine, never 
so bright before, shone over lovely fragrant flowers! He 
almost thought the gates of heaven had opened and he 
had ‘passed through ; and Nellie, singing in a low, sweet 
voice at the piano, seemed the guardian angel of the place. 

One day the colonel asked Mike how it happened that 


Hans knew of Nellie’s danger; then the warm-hearted | 


Irishman told him, in his richest brogue, that when he 
was taking down the big doors to make a raft, he heard a 
low voice call his name. He looked all around, and see- 
ing no one, thought it was a ‘“‘warnin’,” and the cold 
shivers ran up and down his back. He went on “ fussin’ 
wid the dure,” and hearing his name called again, looked 
all around, till he saw a small white face peering out of 
Satan’s stall. He was sure then it was the ghost of the 
boy, and his knees ‘‘comminced to trimble,” and his hair 
rose straight up on his head ; but when he asked ‘“‘ what 
he was doing that for,” he knew it was no ghost at all, 
but little Hans’s own self; and he saw nothing more of 
him till he came ‘‘tearin’ down the road on the great 
black baste, God bless ’im.” 

As the Winter came on, the doctor said Hans was not 
strong enough to endure its rigors, and soon they were 


sweeping down the great rivers to the land of sun and | 


flowers. In the Autumn he went to school; and when 
the June days come again he will take his degree from a 
famous New England college. 

He is no longer known as Hans, but as Mr. Hansel 
Wykoff, adopted son of the Western millionaire. 

Satan? He is still a magnificent animal ; he paws the 
ground and tosses his mane with all the pride of former 
days; but the wicked fire has died out of his eyes, and 
he is no longer the untamed and untamable. ‘‘Koind as 
a kitten,” Mike will tell you. 

“‘De debble all washed out’n him dat day,” says Dinah. 

“Thrue fur yez,” replies Mike; ‘‘an’ that was the 
toime the avil sperrit was taken out of mor’n wan of 
*em, and a fortune won for brave little Hans.” 


HAVE ENGLISHMEN FEELINGS? 


Do tue English suppress feeling, or have they no feel- 
ing to be suppressed ? (asks Philip Gilbert Hamerton, in 
one of his ‘‘ French and English ” essays). The true an- 
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swer to this question cannot be a simple one. English 
usages have a tendency to prevent the expression of feel- 


_ing where it exists, and therefore they are not favorable 


to the culture of the feelings ; still these exist naturally, 
as blades of grass will grow. between the hard stones of a 
pavement. It must, however, be admitted that although 
in England a man of feeling may certainly live, the moral 
climate is not so favorable to him as it is to one who feels 
much less and is therefore hardier. The Englishman who 
is best constituted for life in his own country is one who 
has just feeling enough to keep him right in ail matters 
of external duty, but not enough to make him very sym- 
pathetic, or to give him any painful craving for symw- 
pathy. If he is sympathetic he will offer his sympathy 
where it is not wanted, and be hurt by the chilling ac- 
ceptance of it, and if he has the misfortune to crave for 
sympathy he will suffer. So it comes to pass that the 
tenderer natures try to harden themselves by an acquired 
and artificial insensibility, whilst those which are not 
very tender find the conditions of existence more suitable 
for them. . . . First, as to family affections, the reader 
has probably -met with many cases in which the paternal 
and filial relations were cool and rather distant, so that 
separation was not painful to either party. If he has ob- 
served brothers, he may have seen them practically almost 
strangers, living far apart, in different spheres, and sel- 
dom, if ever, corresponding. He may have known first 
cousins failing to remember their relationship so far as to 
announce to each other the occurrences of marriages and 
deaths. He may have observed that a slight impediment 
of distance or occupation is sometimes enough to prevent 
a relation from coming to a funeral, and that the tombs 
of dead relations are sometimes left unvisited, uncared 
for and untended. The reader may have noticed cases in 
which a difference of fortune produces a complete es- 
trangement between very near relations ; and, finally, he 
may have met with Englishmen who declared that friends 
were worth having because they could be selected, but 
that relations were a nuisance or a “‘ mistake.” 

Cases like these are very numerous in England, be- 
cause the affections are left to the chances of accident ; 
they are not sedulously cared for and cultivated. When 
they are of great strength naturally, and when the condi- 
tions happen to be very favorable, there is nothing to 
prevent their growth, but in less favorable conditions 
there is nothing to keep them alive. In France all very 
near relations write to each other when they cannot meet 
personally on their féte days, all friends write at least a 
line or two for the New Year, and acquaintances exchange 
cards. An intelligent Frenchman said to me, ‘Our cult- 
ure of the family affections is sometimes insincere, we 
sometimes express sentiments which are assumed for the 
occasion, but, on the whole, our customs tend to keep 
alive the reality of affection as well as its appearance, by 
reminding us of our relations and friends, and of onr 
duties toward them.” 


IN ST. PATRICK’S TIME, 


In the Life of St. Patrick reference is made to wine 
and white bronze—the material of the celebrated brooch 
—showing an important trade ; to horses for saddle and 
draught ; other tame animals were the cat and lap-dog and 
the deer. Of boats nine kinds, most of them with native 
names, are mentioned. Gloves are mentioned, and brass- 
makers and embroiderers. In the house of the rich man 
who feasts the king, we read of ‘ fifty heroes with purple 
garments, who made music along with fifty maidens, 
whose golden yellow hair is over their robes.’ Gold is 
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plentiful. Patrick’s master says he shall not free him un- 
less he gives him a lump of gold as big as his head. Pat- 
rick, led by the Spirit, finds a nugget of the required size. 
Querns are in general use, but water-mills are also fre- 
quent. Corn of various kinds is tilled, and also flax. 
Grafting is practiced, and herb-gardens are spoken of. 
The fields are fenced ; the road had to be wide enough 
for two chariots to pass. From the abundance of native 
words for doctoring and diseases, we may infer that when 
Patrick, being asked to work a miracle, replied, ‘God 
heals by the hand of the physician,’ he spoke to hearers 
well acquainted with leecheraft. 


TROUT AND SALMON FISHING. 


By Riptey Hircucock. 


Fiy-risuine is the best of all kinds of fishing, and the 
trout is, with the exception of his elder brother the salmon, 
the best of all game fish. There are contentious persons 
who dispute both propositions. There are those whose 
enjoyment of fishing is gauged by the gross amount of the 
catch. They may draw the line at dynamite cartridges, 
but they are willing to sweep up fish in nets, to butcher 
them with spears, to snare them—in short, to slaughter 
them by any and all possible means. There are those 
who, decrying fly-fishing as a dilettante, needlessly fussy 
and even cruel art, content themselves with dangling bait 
under the noses of their victims and hauling their 
fish forth by main force. Bait-fishing, it may be 
admitted, has its uses. Sometimes it is necessary 
to capture fish for food, and again, on thickly 
wooded streams, the fly becomes impossible. 
Few fishermen will arbitrarily insist that bait 
must never be used, but to those who fish for 
pleasure—and I address myself to no others— 
it is soon made clear that the greatest possible 
pleasure is to be found in fly-fishing. 

For it is not mere number of fish that the 
sportsman seeks. With him ‘it is not all of 
fishing to fish.” If he thrills with recollections 
of stirring struggles with gamy trout and leaping 
salmon, he also cherishes memories of days upon 
brooks tinkling over stone ledges in cool forest 
shades, and expanding into the broad pools of 
flowery meadows. He remembers the perfume 
of the forests wafted from the pines in the early 
morning hours ven he has cast his fly along tho 


shore of some mountain lake. There comes to 
lim the roar of the rapids in the Canadian stream 
where he has persuaded giant trout from the 
verge of the white water, and guided them skill- 
fully across the current, over a pebbly bottom as 
brilliant as their flashing sides, to the beach 
where the bronzed canoeman, alighting, dexter. 
ously lifts the conquered giant, still struggling, 
in the net. 

It is at the fairest season of the year, in May 
and June, that the fly-fisherman is abroad, and 
his season of happiness is renewed in September. 
From the months of April or May until October 
the trout streams are open to the followers 
of good Izaak Walton, to those who seek the 
most beautiful of fish at the fairest season, and 
find their sport in the most tempting of nature’s 
solitudes. 

When the early colonists came to Virginia, a 
memory of ancestral streams induced them to give 
the name of trout to the black bass, as resembling 
the trout the most in gamy qualities. But the true trout, 
when found in the South, prefers the: colder water of 
mountain streams. In northern latitudes the trout’s 
domain extends from Newfoundland to Vancouver's Isl- 
and. There are the magnificent sea-trout of the Prov- 
inces, the giant fish of the Androscoggin or Rangeley 
Lakes in Maine, the sparkling brook-trout of New En- 
gland, with the peculiar varieties of Sunapee and Dublin 
Lakes ; the brook-trout of other Eastern States; those 
of the country about the Great Lakes, headed by tho huge 
fish of the Nepigon; and there are the monsters of the 
Snake River in Idaho, the rainbow trout of the Rocky 
Mountains and California, and an almost endless list of 
others, Cistinguished by their size or yariations from the 
type. 

But it is not as a naturalist that I write. It has been 
my fortunate lot to follow the trout in three of the four 
corners of English-speaking North America. As a boy, 
wading New England brooks, I confess to the use of bait, 
even the lowly worm, and it was bait that I used in ma- 
turer years, at the bottom of an Arizona caiion. Nothing 
could be more unlike the well-tilled meadows of the smii- 
ing New England valleys than that gloomy chasm in the 
arid soil of Arizona. We were camping in the San Fran- 
cisco forests, hunting antelopes and exploring the caves 
of the mysterious cliff-dwellers, when we came to this 
mighty cleft in the ground, sinking a thousand feet be- 
neath our feet, and guarded over against us by walls and 
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IN THE HEART OF THE ADIRONDACKS. 


turrets of party-colored stone. Down a rude path we 
clambered as best we could, finding a clear cold stream in 
the depths below. There we caught grasshoppers and 
tempted trout, watching, meantime, lest we might dis- 
turb the repose of some malevolent rattlesnake or vicious 
tarantula. We were shut in from the world, imprisoned, 
as it were, within the earth, but the dusky trout leaped at 
our hooks with the eagerness of their brethren in the 
open streams of the far Eastern sea-board. 

One month later, and I was following a brook through 
the primeval forests of the Puget Sound country, in the 
North-west. It was in the course of an expedition to the 
glaciers of that beautiful mountain Tacoma, whose snowy 
peak rises over 13,000 feet above the sea. All day we had 
ridden our mules and broncos along a narrow trail which 
wound through great forests, among fir-trees over two hun- 
dred feet in height, and cedars of Brobdingnaggian girth. 
The ground was covered deep with fallen trees, over- 
grown with green and yellow moss and underbrush. Our 
camping-place, the last before we left our horses and 
entered the forest on foot, was near a little brook, which 
babbled over a rocky stair-way in the shadow of the fir- 
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trees. To a brother-fisherman and myself the brook rep- 
resented a possibility of sport, to others it meant a chance 
of relief from the monotony of bacon. We clambered 
down into the ravine, and presently our pains were re- 
warded with trout, small, but active and beautiful. It | 
was a strange place for sport. Only a few miles above us 
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preme authority, Agassiz, settled the question by declar- 
ing that a fish submitted to him was a true Salmo fonti- 
nalis, and that trout of this size were plentiful only in 
the Rangeley, or more properly the Androscoggin, Lakes. 
Since then trout have been caught weighing over eleven 
pounds. 

The inevitable result has followed. The lakes have 
become a resort, and it is unwise for any visitor to cher- 
ish extravagant hopes of mighty fish. Other causes than 
the number of visitors, however, have lessened the sports- 
man’s chances. A water-power company controls the 
dams between the lakes. These dams have been raised 
until the lakes have flowed back into the woods. The old 
beaches where fly-fishing was good are now far under 
water, and trout will rarely rise to a fly in water over ten 
feet deep. The result is that the lakes are surrounded 
by dead trees standing in the water, by brush and 


. stumps, and when the fish come up from deep water, in 


May and June, they run among this rubbish, feed upon 
slugs and worms, and cannot be reached. Again, the 
constant opening and shutting of the gates, at the dams, 
tends to unsettle the fish, and many of the old spawning- 
grounds have undoubtedly been buried beneath sediment 


_ and mud. 


‘¢ There are trout in the lakes still, and plenty of them,” 
said my guide to me as we talked before the camp-fire ; 
“but it’s going to be so that they can only be caught 
with deep-water bait-fishing.” At the dams there is al- 
ways fly - fishing in June and September. The Upper 
Dam and Middle Dam are famous resorts, and magnifi- 
cent trout are taken every year. But the fishermen are 
many. It is worth while to visit the lakes, Molechunk- 


were the eternal snows and ice of the great mountain, | emunk—the ‘Molly of the chunky mug,” of which Win- 


Over our heads the mighty trees formed an arch like that 
of a lofty cathedral. Along the banks uprooted trees 
lay here and there, and beneath them we saw black sur- 
faces which told of the coal-beds that underlie all that 
region. There was no sound save the ripple of the water, 
the soughing of the wind, and now and then a voice, as 
our guide told tales ’of the cougars which dwell in these 
remote fastnesses, 

There is one place which has earned a special reputa- 
tion as the home of the largest brook-trout in the world. 
The Rangeley or Androscoggin Lakes in Maine gained 
the famous name from Squire Rangeley, who came from 
Virginia over sixty years ago, and became the owner of 
70,000 acres around the upper or Oquossoc Lake. There 
he made a clearing, and built a dam and mills. His 
house was near the outlet of the upper lake, and it must 
have been as easy for him to take five-pound trout as for 
the ordinary villager to pick flowers in his garden. Moose 
and caribou lived undisturbed in the forests, and wild 
fowl were too plentiful to be considered. Such a sports- 
man’s paradise as Squire Rangeley entered will not be 
found in our own country again. Occasional visitors car- 
ried away stories of the giant trout, and now and then a 
few adventurous souls penetrated the wilderness. Mr. 
Stanley, the father of the present Fish Commissioner of 
Maine, was among the first, and his son, with Mr. George 
Shepard Page, of New York, visited the lakes in 1860. 
Three years later the latter repeated his trip, and brought 
home eight trout averaging six and a half pounds each. 
Three, weighing eight pounds apiece, were presented to 
William Cullen Bryant, Henry J. Raymond and George 
Wilkes, and the acknowledgments of these editors, pub- 
lished in their journals, caused a rare excitement. It was 


throp wrote —Welekennabacook, Moosetocmagunth and 
Oquossoe ; but I should advise no one to visit a place now 
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frequented and costly, with very sanguine hopes 7 giant 
trout. 
There are many small lakes and streams in Maine which 


claimed that the Adirondack trout, which rarely exceeded | yield good sport, but for myself, I ask nothing better than 


three pounds, had fixed the limit for brook-trout, and | fishing on good Canadian rivers. 
But a su- | affect to contemn the sea-trout (Salmo trutta),as being 


that the Rangeley Lake fish were lake-trout. 


Some unripe anglers 
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in some mysterious way inferior to the brook-trout (Salmo 
fontinalis). Naturalists differ as to the exact distinction, 
but I think most experienced fishermen will agree that 
the sea-trout is simply a brook-trout which goes to sea. 
Therein he manifests his great good sense, for the tonic of 
the sea develops a most inviting plumpness and hardness 
of flesh, and a marvelous agility. From Cape Brcton to 
Labrador, and, indeed, beyond, these sea-trout begin to 
ascend the rivers in late May and June. They come in 
on the high tides, with the new moon, and at many 
rivers they are ambushed, as it were, at the mouths, and 
caught as they come leaping in, rejoicing in the change 
from the briny deep to, the cold crystal water of the beau- 
tiful Canadian rivers. On some rivers the first run of 
trout begins on July 1st; another follows early in Au- 
gust ; and the third, composed of smaller fish, appears the 
first week of September. When the trout first come up 
from the sea they are as silvery as a grilse. The backs 
show a dark purplish and slaty coloring, the sides are of 
silver, and the spots almost a pale white. By degrees the 
coloring becomes deeper. After two months in fresh water 
the backs, in many cases, grow black, the vermilion 
spots shine like fire, and a rich carmine coloring appears 
above the white of the belly. Some of the fish retain a 
neutral coloring, but often the coloring is practically 
identical with that of the large brook-trout of the Range- 
ley Lakes. As to gaminess, there is no more agile and 
hard-fighting trout than these fish fresh run from the sea. 
As to size, those who are accustomed to the troutlings of 
New England brooks, or who count a two-pound Adiron- 
dack trout a monster, find these fish a true revelation. 
On most Canadian rivers many small fish are captured, 
but a two-pound fish is considered small. 
a personal experience. There is one beautiful little river 
in the Province of Quebec where I have camped twice. On 
my first trip, two rods killed twenty-two trout, weighing 
eighty-four pounds. The largest weighed six pounds, the 
smallest, two and a half. On my second trip, two rods 
took thirty-five trout, weighing one hundred and thirteen 
pounds, the largest, four and a quarter. The same season, 


and on another river, I took eight trout, weighing twenty- , 


one pounds, in one day. ; 

These fish were taken with a light greenheart rod. 
The best rod ig a split bamboo weighing about eight 
ounces, but it is possible to find admirable fly-rods of 
greenheart or of lancewood, while a steel rod has been 
invented which promises well, and the fly-rod of the fut- 
ure is likely to be of metal. Fifty yards of enameled 
braided silk line, a click reel, gut leaders tested up to 
four or five pounds, fly-book and landing-net complete 
the outfit. Of flies there is no end. There are tiny flies 


for small streams and the Adirondacks, the familiar | 


Hackles, Professor, Coachman, Red Ibis, and a legion of 
others. There are the great showy flies for the Rangeley 
Lakes, the Parmachene Belle, ‘‘ Katoodle Bug,” and oth- 
ers strangely named, of high local repute. For the sea- 
trout, small salmon flies often prove most tempting. Let 
the angler seek the advice of the experienced before stock- 
ing his fly-book. 

But “it is not all of fishing to fish.” 
canoemen offer interesting studies in their mingled sim- 
plicity and shrewdness, their intimate acquaintance with 
the wild life of woods and water, their surpassing bits 
of piscatorial and culinary knowledge, and their curious 
dialect. On the Rangeley Lakes you hear of ‘‘ poke 
logins,” which are swamps, just as in Canada you hear 
little inlets along rivers called ‘‘ bogins.” In one place 
a man wandering about in the woods is described as 
‘budding around,” a phrase taken from the partridge’s 
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habit of seeking the Spring buds from tree to tree; and 
in Canada you hear of “cruising” in the woods. In 
Quebec your canoemen use odd French phrases. Sup- 
pose your men are poling the canoe up a river toward 
atempting pool. ‘‘ Ne poussez pas trop !”— (Don’t push 
too hard) cries one. ‘‘ L’autre cdté /”—(Pole on the other 
side), ‘‘Pas d’eau”—(No water). And then, as a lazy 
swirl breaks the surface, ‘‘ Des truites! Prends garde a la 
péche !”—(Trout! Take care of the fish). Then the men 
pole cautiously above the rising fish, and swing the canoe 
out into midstream. You put on your fly, a Jack Scott 
or a Silver Doctor, looking up to see below you a vista of 
sparkling water, of fretting wavelets and foaming rapids 
beyond the pool; a vista framed by dark-green forests, 
with sombre mountain-walls against the sky beyond. 
Cautiously you let out line, and presently drop your 
fly above the fish, letting it cross the current, drop, 
ascend a little, pause and struggle in the current until 
there is a swirl, and as the fish takes the fly below the 
surface a heavy resistance answers the quick turn of the 
wrist, which sends the hook home. There is a commo- 
tion, a flash of carmine down below, the trout rushes 
toward a fallen tree, while you hold him as hard as you 
dare, and then strain him out into the current, where he 
falls backward, lies sulking, rushes this way and that, 
and, perhaps, leaps clear of the water, until, after a thrill- 


| ing struggle, you coax him toward the beach, and the 
| canoeman lifts him within the fatal net. 


The mountain 


air, laden with the fragrance of fir- balsam, is never 
, sweeter than when you sit down beside your magnificent 


Let me quote | 


victim, to admire his rich coloring and thrill again with 
the memory of the struggle. 

But the trout is only a younger brother, as it were, and 
he must yield precedence to the head of his house, the 
lordly salmon. The salmon is indeed a monarch. In 
beauty and gaminess, in the qualities which appeal most 
to artist, sportsman or epicure, the salmon well deserves 
to be placed at the head of the fishy tribe. His rule ex- 
tends around the world in northern latitudes. English 
fishermen pursue the salmon of the United Kingdom, and 
of Norway. American and Canadian sportsmen haunt 


‘the rivers of Nova Scotia, now sadly depleted, of New 


Brunswick and Quebec. This is the home of the finest 
variety, the Salmo salar. On our north-western Pacific 
coast the Salmo quinnat fills the nets of the fishermen, 
and millions of pounds of canned salmon are sent forth 
from the great canneries at the mouth of the Columbia 
River and elsewhere, from British Columbia, and even 
from Alaska. The abundance of the different varieties of 
salmon on the far north-western coast is likely to supply 
the demand for some time to come. 

As an article of commerce the salmon is of the first im- 
portance ; but, also, his value has, in many rivers, proved 
his destruction. There was a time when salmon crowded 
most of the northern rivers of our eastern sea- board. 
Hendrik Hudson described them as abounding at the 
mouth of the river which bears his name; but modern 
pisciculturists hold that the Hudson was never a salmon 
river in the full sense of the term, since the falls of the 
upper Hudson must have prevented the fish from reach- 
ing their spawning-grounds. In the Connecticut, salmon 
were once so common that ‘‘ hired men ” protested against 
a too generous diet of the fish. The Merrimac was a sal- 
mon river like the rivers of Maine. But wholesale butch- 
ery, impassable dams and the pollution of the water have 
brought about the usual result. Of late years, since pisci- 
culture has become a science, and the work of the Fish 
Commission has grown to be of generally recognized con- 
sequence, diligent efforts have been made to restock these 
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rivers. Every year several salmon are caught in the lower | upper waters of salmon streams. Below the “head of 


Hudson, and even some distance up the river, and when 
their access to the head-waters is made easy, it is possible 
that the Hudson may become a salmon river. Salmon 
were reintroduced into the Connecticut, but the market 
fishermen were ruthless, and it has been necessary to re- 
peat the experiment of restocking. Yet in one Maine 
river this has proved successful, and each Spring, salmon 
fishermen congregate at Bangor and enjoy the noblest of 
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piscatorial pleasures within driving distance from the 
city. In the Provinces the rivers show the effects of over- 
fishing, but the Provincial and General Governments have 
been more careful than our officials to preserve this noble 
fish. There are laws against unseasonable fishing and 
spearing, and also netting, in fresh water. The Govern- 
ment provides wardens who watch the rivers to prevent 


the tide” on these rivers fishing is permitted with up- 
right nets, stretched from pole to pole, along the sides of 
the river and some distance out, but never across the 
channel. These nets are to be counted by the thousand. 
They are set for scores of miles along the mouths of riy- 
ers from the Bay of Fundy to Labrador. The captured 
fish are usually frozen in the ‘ salmon-freezer” erected 
along many of the rivers, and then are shipped to market 
in our Eastern cities at the convenience of the owners. 
Salmon bought at the nets cost eight or ten cents a 
pound. In New York, thirty-five cents is a moderate 
price. If salmon were a less valued delicacy the future 
of this magnificent fish would be better assured. As it is, 
the salmon coming up from the sea is obliged to run the 
gantlet of hundreds of nets, and if he escapes into fresh 
water he finds fly-fishermen waiting at every pool, and 
possibly a few poachers in the background with spears 
and nets. In spite of the salmon-hatcheries established 
by the Canadian Government, the more careful enforce- 
ment of game laws, and the vigilance of private lessees 
controlling most of the accessible Canadian waters, it is 
clear that the pursuit of the salmon is too severe. In the 
near future the number of nets must be much reduced. 

These nets, or, rather, the fishing privileges, have in- 
volved some curious legal questions. There was a time 
when the rivers were regarded as open to all, and the 
farmers back from the water were in the habit of coming 
down for a supply of fish. Then the Government claimed 
control of the rivers, excluding even the riparian owners. 
At last the question was taken into the courts, and it was 
decided that the rights of each riparian owner extended 
half-way across the river before his farm. The next stage 
was the realization of the money value of this privilege, 
as American sportsmen began to seek salmon-fishing with 
greater eagerness and in greater numbers. The wealth- 
iest of all the salmon clubs is the Restigouche, which, 
several years ago, paid some $30,000 for the farm and 
fishing rights of Daniel Frazer, at the junction of the 
Restigouche and Metapedia Rivers. Since then the club 
has bought land and leased water until its holdings repre- 
sent a very large investment. At the old-fashioned club- 
house a chef serves dinners which cause no regrets for the 
luxuries of the metropolis, and, indeed, nearly all the 
luxuries which bear transportation are at the disposal of 
the members. They live as comfortably as in a New York 
club. In the morning the natives gather to behold them, 
immaculately arrayed, emerging from the club - house, 
while the Indian canoemen carry rods and gaff. They 
sit upon cushioned seats with arms and backs, in their 
canoes, and if the fishing is slow the rod is handed to an 
Indian, who keeps the fly in motion, and the ‘fisherman ” 
reads his mail, or a novel, until a fish is hooked, when he 
takes the rod. At other times the members make trips 
up the river to more remote fishing-grounds. A tent or 
little house of white cotton cloth is put up on a huge 
scow, which is dragged by horses. All possible creature 
comforts can be carried ; the house furnishes shade and 
protection against insects, and by entering a canoe it is 
easy to reach any special pool. Truly the New Yorker 
has learned how to live, even in the wilderness. 

The salmon -fishing season is a short one, extending 
only from about June Ist to August 15th or September 
15th, according to the law of the Province. As soon as 
the salmon enter the rivers from the sea they begin to 


violations of the game laws, and wardens are also hired | jump, and sometimes one may see three or four fish leap- 


by lessees or owners of the water to protect their pri- 
vate rights. Thus illegal fishing is comparatively rare, 
save in places difficult of access, and sometimes on the 


ing their full length out of water and glistening like sil- 
ver in the light. This is a thrilling time for the angler ; 


but before describing his royal sport let us make ac- ~~ 
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quaintance with the various stages of the salmon’s life, for this 
monarch has as many names as any member of a European royal 
family. When fresh hatched from the eggs, which are deposited 
on clean sandy or gravelly bottoms near the head-waters of rivers, 
the salmon is known as fry. When a little larger, it becomes a 
parr or samlet, also called pink or brandling on some foreign 
rivers, and it has bright red spots on the side. The parr changes 
to a smolt, the smolt grows to be a silvery grilse, and the grilse 
finally develops into the salmon. The latter, when fresh from the 
sea, are called white salmon ; when descending rivers after spawn- 
ing, lank and discolored, they are termed kelts or black salmon. 
On the Canadian rivers the salmon spawn in the Fall, coming 
back to the sea in the late Autumn, Winter, and even in the 
early Spring. Black salmon are often killed in May. The eggs 
are hatched in from thirty to one hundred days. When about 
_ three months old the fry develops into the shapely parr, once 
supposed to be a different species. About half the parr go down 
to the sea in their second Spring, the others remaining in fresh 
water a year, and even two years, longer. When the time for the 
descent approaches, the carmine spots fade out, and silvery scales 
are developed which nearly hide the dark bars on the sides. In 
its new phase the salmon, known as the smolt, spends probably a 
year or fifteen months in the sea, gaining an extraordinary increase 
in weight, and returning as the slender, beautiful, wonderfully 
active grilse, which goes to the head of the river, spawns, and 
comes down to the sea, returning the next year as a fully developed 
salmon. When the fish descend a river they remain for a time in 
the brackish water at the mouth, where they rid themselves of 
fresh-water parasites, and harden their scales by a diet of small 
fish ; but when they finally enter the sea nobody knows where 
they go. They have been found in very deep water hundreds of 
miles from the coast, but their course has never been accurately 
traced. Another curious phase of the salmon’s life is that they 
never leap in salt water, but they begin to jump as soon as they 
enter rivers. Yet many people claim that this is for sport, and 
it has been long believed that salmon eat nothing in fresh water, 
although this is still a disputed point. In fact, the peculiar habits 
of the salmon have been the foundation of many myths, like the 
stories of different species, and the legend that the salmon, when 
about to jump, bent himself double, took his tail in his mouth, 
turning into an elastic bow, and then suddenly let go, his tail 
striking the water hard and impelling him. As a matter of fact, 
the fish gains his impetus by a short, sharp run upward from the 
bottom. Many remarkable tales of the size of salmon belong to 
the category of myths, but there are well-authenticated stories of 
fish weighing seventy and eighty pounds caught in English rivers, 
and salmon weighing over fifty pounds have been killed on 
Canadian streams. 

Human ingenuity has devised an astonishing number of methods 
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for the destruction ef the salmon. Indians and poachers 
the bottom at night. Equally reprehensible is the 
practice of using a drift-net, which is drawn down 
through the pools at night, but, happily, most of the 
Canadian rivers are too closely watched to permit the 
continuance of these destructive practices. In the north- 


TROUT AND SALMON FISHING. 


| continually, he moves his fly over all the water within his 
spear the fish by the light of torches as they lie on | 


west, some of the Indians use long-handled dip-nets | 


which are managed with remarkable quickness. On the 
Columbia River some murderous white men set up a 


huge wheel which scooped up and threw out the ascend- | 


ing fish by the thousand. At the mouth of this river, 
the employés of the canneries, men of all nationalities, 
go out with their nets at night. In some of the smaller 
rivers emptying into Puget Sound certain varieties of 
salmon ascend in such numbers, that stories are told of 
farmers who have killed the fish with axes, and have 


thrown them out with pitchforks, to be used as fertiliz- | 


ers. On the lochs of Scotland, where salmon are found, 
they are taken in Winter by trolling, and on English 
rivers they are frequently taken with bait. 
scientious fisherman remains faithful to the fly. 

A fortune may be spent upon an outfit for salmon-fish- 
ing, but moderation is possible, although it must be ad- 
mitted, taking transportation, the lease of water, the hire 
of canoemen and the tackle, that salmon - fishing can 
hardly be managed by poor men. A split bamboo rod, 
of the better quality, is not to be had under fifty dollars, 
while a reel will cost from ten dollars up; an enameled, 
braided silk line, one hundred yards long, represents 
about ten dollars ; and flies at five or six dollars a dozen 
readily induce «# large expenditure. There are good 


wooden rods, however, which may be bought for fif- | 


teen dollars or a little more in Canada, and even in New- 
York. As arule, Canadian prices are considerably lower 
than our own. But let us suppose the fisherman equip- 
ped with his two-handed rod, sixteen or eighteen feet 
long, his fly-book, gaff and all other appurtenances, and 
ready to begin the fray. This, let it be remembered, is a 
contest of skill, not of brute force. 
2 slender tip, easily broken if improperly handled. The 
silken hne seems a frail reliance, and the gut leader will 
bear a direct strain of only six or seven pounds on an 
average. The salmon may weigh twenty-five pounds, but 
it is not proposed to lift the fish from the water by main 
strength, but to humor him and tire him out until he can 
be drawn gently within reach of the gaff. 

Thus equipped, the expectant fisherman steps into his 
birch-bark or Gaspé canoe, some morning, from the bank 
of a Canadian salmon river. 
pools still clings about the fir-trees, clothing the mount- 


But the con- | 


The fly-rod tapers to | 


ain-sides, and the water, clear as crystal, lies smoothly | 


in the pools or breaks into a thousand flashing surfaces 
at the rapids. One fly is fastened to the leader, a Silver, 
Doctor, or Jack Scott, or Durham Ranger, or whatever 
the conditions call for. The two canoemen take their 
places at the bow and stern, and ‘shove off” with their 
long iron-shod poles. 
side of the pool to its head, just below the rapids, and 
then, swinging out into midstream, they drop a rude 
anchor, or ‘‘ killock,” from the stern, Each pool has its 
boundaries. 
ning of Montgomery’s water”; that fence, ‘‘the end of 
Archibald’s *; or that rock, ‘‘ the south line of MacDon- 
ald’s pool.” Beyond your own pool, on a leased river, 
you may not venture, but there should be salmon close 
at hand. 

The moment has arrived. The fisherman lets out only 
a little line at first, and keeping his rod-tip in motion 


Very quickly they ‘pole up” the | 


reach, on either side and in front. ‘Then more line is 
pulled from the reel, and the cast is lengthened again 
and again, until all the water within reach has been cov- 
ered, but without result. The anchor is raised, the canoe 
drops down about the length of a cast, and the fisher- 
man, with unfailing patience, begins to swing his rod 
again. But suddenly the waters open, and there is a 
mighty swirl about the fly. ‘‘ There’s a rise, sir!” cries 
the guide. ‘Did you prick him ?” No, the salmon was 
untouched. You sit down, light your pipe and wait, for 
you must ‘‘rest” the fish, When the rod is taken up 
again, every fibre of your body tingles with excitement, 
however cool you may be outwardly. Casting on one 
side until.the right length of line is out, you presently 
drop the fly just above the fish. A moment of suspense, 
and then again the water swirls about the hook, and this 
time there is a steady, heavy pull as the fish sinks to the 
bottom, carrying the fiy. It is all unlike the sudden 
dash of a trout or a black bass, when the fisherman 
‘strikes " at once. A sudden strike would pull the hook 
away from a salmon. Wait until the fish has returned to 
the bottom, keeping your rod well up, and then strain 
harder and drive the hook home, but not by a jerk. 
There is an instant of quiet, while the canoemen, keenly 
alert, watch for the next movement. Slowly the reel be- 
gins to sing, turning faster and faster, until its voice be- 
comes a scrcam as the fish shoots across the river, and 
then down, taking out line with appalling rapidity. But 
the men are alert, and before the first rush is ended they 
have raised the anchor and are paddling after, keeping 
on one side in comparatively quiet water. Try to realize 
the situation. You are holding a slender rod weighing 
only a few ounces, and straining upon that rod, held only 
by a thread of silk and gut, is a salmon, representing 
some twenty pounds of nerve and muscle. You keep the 
rod well up, the butt pressing hard against your stom- 
ach ; but suddenly there is a splash, and a huge silvery 
form flashes into the air; then you lower the rod-tip, lest 
the leaping salmon fall upon a taut line and break loose. 
Then the fish sulks, lying at the bottom and occasionally 
shaking his head, like a terrier worrying a rat. In a mo- 
ment he is off down-stream, and you follow, thinking 
sympathetically of the Indian who lassoed a locomotive. 
The salmon dives down the rapids into the pool below, 
but fortunately the hook still holds. So the fight goes 
on, the fish leaping clear of water, sulking or darting this 
way and that, until he is wearied by the steady strain of 


the rod, and the men look about for a landing - place. 
The mist rising from the 


They beach the canoe, and you step out, face to the foe. 
Cautiously the line is reeled in, as the fish yields, and 
after a little you see him in the shallow water, swaying 
a little from exhaustion, but still equal to another rush 
as he sees his enemies near at hand. On cither side of 
you, ankle-deep in water, stand the men, searching 
keenly for a chance to use the gaff. Suddenly one 
strikes, but misses, and with a last effort the salmon 
runs out thirty feet of line. You coax him back—nearer, 
nearer—an instant’s suspense, and the sharp steel pierces 
his side, the line slackens, and your gallant victim is 


drawn out of the water, flecked with foam and his life- 
To the men, that stump means ‘the begin- | 


' head. 


blood, to receive his coup de grdce in a blow upon the 
The victory is yours, and breathless, quivering 
with excitement, you stand before your conquered foe, 
the royal game fish of fresh waters. 


WuatEVER you dislike in another person take care to 
correct in yourself by the gentle reproof.—Sprat. 


NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA. 


NAPOLEON AT ST. HELENA. 
Br J. MoM. 


Wuen the Emperor Napoleon was imprisoned at St. 
Helena in 1815, the duty of guarding him was specially 


intrusted to England, but each of the Allied Powers sent | 


to the island a commissioner charged with the duty of 
assuring himself of the presence of the prisoner. 

The Court of Austria designated for this position Baron 
Stiirmer, then Secretary of Legation at Florence. Dur- 
ing his abode at St. Helena, which lasted till July 11th, 
1818, the baron sent frequent dispatches to Prince Metter- 
nich to inform him of all that passed at Longwood. 

These dispatches, which were preserved in the secret 
archives at Vienna, have been recently published, under 
the title of ‘‘Napoleon at St. Helena.” They have a 
special value because they give the testimony of a witness 
who was evidently impartial, and who did not swerve 
from the truth on account of any hostile feeling toward 
the Emperor. 

These commissioners never had any direct relations with 


the Emperor, because he constantly refused to receive | 


them, and on the other hand, Sir Hudson Lowe, the En- 
glish jailer, looked on them with an evil eye. Their pres- 
ence hampered him in the exercise of what he considered 


his duty. He seemed to dread their testimony, and often | 


lively conversations took place between him and them. 


The restless, suspicious and violent character of Sir | 


Hudson ‘Lowe rendered life on the island almost insup- 
portable’ to every one. 
independently of these outbreaks of the Governor, was 


not very charming. Baron Stiirmer speaks thus of it in | 


his dispatches : ‘‘It reyuires much courage and resigna- 
tion to support patiently this exile. Few lives could well 
be sadder. Everything reminds you of your estrange- 


ment from the world. Wherever you look, you see noth- 


ing but sea and rock, and the beauty of the climate, 
which we were led to hope for as a compensation, does 
not merit the eulogiums it has received. 

“‘The atmosphere of the tropics is not suitable for Eu- 
ropeans. 
ness of the liver, and by inflammatory diseases. 
mortality has never been greater than at this moment. 
There is no day without its funeral. 

‘‘ Among the natives of the island the men are coarse 
and ignorant, the women are silly and ugly. A nod, a 


nasal ‘Yes’ or a silly smile are the only responses one | 


can get from the women of St. Helena. The English are 
bored to death, and, consequently, they bore others. The 
Governor’s house is the only one that offers any resources. 
Sir Hudson himself aids very little any social enjoyment. 
He rarely talks, and is usually distracted and preocecu- 
pied. Very often indeed he takes a nap. 


‘Lady Lowe, on the contrary, does the honors yery | 


well. She is about thirty-four years old, gay, somewhat 
coquettish and yery chatty. She seems to have been 
pretty, and is disposed to make the most of what remains 
of her beauty.” 


Besides this, life at St. Helena, | 


Many of the English are attacked by sluggish- | 
The | 
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| all his attendants render him, as before, the highest hon- 
| ors. He receives strangers who ask to see him, but he 
never gives dinners or soirées, and he never visits. 

‘* He rises at noon, then breakfasts, and busies himself 

in different ways for about three hours. At four he re- 
| ceives those whose visits have been previously arranged for, 
then takes his airing, either on foot or in a caléche, rarely 
_on horseback ; dines at eight, remaining at table about 

three-quarters of an hour; takes a hand at ‘reversi’ (a 

game of cards), goes to bed, and gets up several times 
| during the night to wark. He is writing his history with 
the help of the Moniteur, and he is learning English.” 

In another dispatch, dated August 14th, 1817, Stiirmer 
states that Napoleon, when he unbent, sometimes amused 
himself with declaiming in the presence of his small circle. 

“« Often,” says he, ‘‘ he gave himself this pleasure after 
dinner, which made them keep later hours. The char- 
acters of Nero in ‘ Britannicus’ and of Augustus in ‘Cinna’ 
were those which he most-affected. While thus declaim- 
ing he adopted as much as possible the tones and atti- 
| tudes of Talma, whom he was fond of imitating.” 

The health of Napoleon soon suffered severely from the 
murderous climate of St. Helena. In November, 1817, 
Baron Stiirmer wrote thus to Prince Metternich: “I 
have only time to inform your Highness that Bonaparte 
is always in the same condition. His legs are not so 
| much swelled, the palpitations of his heart have ceased, 
but the pain in his side continues. He has taken salt- 
water baths, which have helped him much. Morally he 
is more cast down than ever. He is sad and dreamy, and 
falls asleep at any moment. 

“‘He said to General Gourgaud a few days ago: ‘I am 
done for ; I feel myself going ; I shall not last long.’ He 
said this in a tone of such conviction, that tears came to 
the eyes of General Gourgaud when he spoke of it.” 

Intestine difficulties were very frequent in the little 
court of Longwood, and that so much the more as Na- 
poleon’s crossness naturally increased with the progress 
of his malady. There was great rivalry amongst the 
women, if one may judge by the following dispatch : 
““On Sunday all the French dine with him, and men 
and women are then in full dress. In the (oilettes of the 
latter the ex-Emperor was always much interested. That 
, of Mme. de Montholon, who devotes herself to pleasing 

him, yields in no respect to that of the most brilliant 
women in Paris. If he finds them dressed to his taste, 
he never fails to compliment them. Ifthe contrary, he 
says, roughly : ‘What kind of a dress is that? You are 
| dressed like a chamber-maid.’” 

Thus one can see that the Napoleon of the Tuileries 
| crops out in the Napoleon of St. Helena. There is always 
| the same rough tone when he has to do with women. 

In fine, this collection of the dispatches of the Austrian 
commissioner is an important contribution to the his- 
‘tory of the captivity of Napoleon, and is certainly one of 

the most interesting, as well as, apparently, one of the 
most sincere. 


During the first part of his captivity, and before he 


felt the injurious effect of the climate, Napolecn enjoyed 
sufliciently good health. 

‘The mental condition of Bonaparte,” says Stiirmer, 
‘ig very uneven. He is frequently cross, but his body 
does not appear to suffer from the working of his spirit. 
He is always in good health, and seems destined to live a 
long time. 

‘*He protests constantly against his imprisonment, and 
insists on being treated as an emperor, even at Long- 
wood. Bertrand, Montholon, Las Casas, Gourgaud and 


Tue finest private collection of pearls in France belongs 

to Mlle. Dosne, sister-in-law of Thiers. It is valued at 
| 1,500,000 francs. Mme. Thiers, her sister, shortly before 
her death, gave to the State a pearl necklace worth 100,000 

' francs. This necklace is now in the Thiers Museum, in 
| the Louvre. The Duchesse d’Uzes, who, after Mlle. 
| Dosne, has the finest jewels of all French women, pos- 
sesses a diamond necklace valued at 1,200,000 francs. 
Mme. Henri Say has a necklace of white and black 
| pearls worth 400,000 frances, 
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“THE SNOWY, SLENDER FORM WAS INSTANTLY ENTWINED WITH THE MASSIVE COILS OF THE SNAKE. 


sn ie 


THEN CAME ONE 


LONG, LOUD SHRIEK—AND THEN—SILENCE.” 


THE SLAYING OF THE SERPENT, 


By Lucy H. Hoorrr. 


THERE has been a good deal of talk about the affair, so 
I think it is as well that I should make a clear, plain 
statement of the facts just as they occurred, particularly 
as there has been a good deal of misrepresentation con- 
cerning Frank Westyn and his part in the matter. For I 
never could endure that Frank should be blamed for any- 
thing thet happened. 

We were like brothers together, were Frank and I, when 
we were studying art in Paris in the Bonnat Studio. TI 
was not a social person, nor one that made friends easily. 


My fellow-students used to call me the Russian bear. But | 


somehow Frank and I took to each other at once, and 

after we had made that tour through Italy, when he 

nursed me through the Roman fever at great incon- 

venience and cost, and sore peril to himself, I just took 

the boy to my heart of hearts. And I said to him, ‘‘ Wes- 
Vol. XXVIII., No. 431. 


tyn, Tam not given to talking big, or to making profes- 
sions. But from this time forward you have an elder 
brother who is willing to do anything on earth for you— 
| to die for you if need were—and his name is Ivan Varska.” 
Which is not my real name, that having been dropped 
into disuse of late years,on account of sundry dealings 
with the Nihilists, which have made my native land, cold 
as it is by nature, rather too hot to hold me. 

Frank smiled, and said, ‘‘ All right, old fellow,” and 
| that was all that passed. 

But I meant what I said, and he knew that I meant it. 
He gave up the study of painting soon after that, and 
devoted himself to sculpture, but we were almost as much 
together as we were in the old days, when we drew side 
by side from the same model under the watchful eye of 
| Bonnat. 
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The business that called me away from Paris, and from 
my art studies, and from my dear boy Frank, has nothing 
to do with my story. I was ordered away by a power 
that I could not venture to disobey, and I was kept away 
for the better part of three years by the same potent in- 
fluence. 

During the first half of my absence, I heard regularly 
and constantly from Frank. Then I got into such a posi- 
tion that I could neither write nor receive letters, and it 
was quite from outside sources that I heard of my boy’s 
great success at the Salon, with a statue representing 
Dryope, the nymph, charmed’ by Apollo in the form of 
& serpent. 

It was a beautiful female figure standing enfolded in 
the coils of a huge snake. She was looking into the rep- 
tile’s eyes as with arched neck it drew back its head from 
before her face with an expression of unspeakable fasci- 
nation. The proportions of the form were exquisite, and 
the work was the sensation of that year’s exhibition. It 
won for Frank a first medal, and the State would have 
bought the work if the young sculptor would have con- 
sented to part with it. All the art-critics declared that 
here was the advent, at last, of a new and original genius. 

I was finally set free from the toils of my mission, and 
was permitted to return to Paris. For nearly eighteen 
months I had been shut out from all tidings of Frank. I 
knew that he had exhibited nothing at the Salon of that 
year, and there was no mention made of him in the news- 
papers of the day. The young sculptor of the ‘‘Dryope” 
seemed to have vanished out of sight, as though he had 
never existed ; and when I reached Paris, and started out 
to look for him, I found myself baffled in my search by a 
hundred unforeseen obstacles. I learned, however, two 
particulars concerning him: One was, that one of the 
Rothschilds had bought his statue at a fabulous price ; 
and the other was, that he was married. I need not go 
into all the details of my search for him. It was long 
and wearisome ; but I was neither to be discouraged nor 
tired out, and at last I found him. Yes, I found him—in 
a miserable lodging, out at Neuilly —ill and wretched, 
and broken-hearted and dying. Yes, he was dying—the 
one being on earth that I loved or that cared for me. 
The thin face, with its hollow cheeks and great lustrous 
eyes, and white, transparent-looking teeth, and the vivid 
carmine that lighted up the else pale complexion, bore 
the look that is not to be mistaken—the mark that Death 
sets upon his future victims before he comes to claim 
them. 

I could not talk to Frank on that first evening, or ask 
him any questions. I was like some animal stunned by a 
heavy blow. I only sat and looked at him, and let him 
do the talking, and watched his wan features brighten 
into something like animation with the gladness of seeing 
me once more. But I knew all along that there was no 
hope of his recovery. I saw that, the moment I set eyes 
upon his face. Not that there was any positive malady 
that was killing him. The life had just been crushed out 
of him—that was all. He was dying asa lamp goes out 
when all its oil has been drained away, or as an animal 
dies when the vivisector has cut away its head from its 
still throbbing chest. And it was a woman that had done 
this work—the woman he had made his wife. 

He told me all about it by degrees, for it was too long 
and painful a story for him to relate to me all at once. 
When he had first planned his statue of ‘‘Dryope” he 
had searched for a long time before finding a model of 
the precise type of languid, lissom beauty that he needed. 
Finally, some one told him of the West Indian model, Lo- 
lita Delavisse. She was a native of the Island of Mar- 
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tinique, and had been only a very short time in Paris, 
where she had posed for Millet, and St. Marceaux, and 
some others of the great French sculptors. Her wonder- 
ful perfection of form, as well as the beauty of her face, 
had made her the rage that season in the Paris studios, 
so Frank was considered by his comrades, and consid- 
ered himself as well, the luckiest of mortals when he 
succeeded in engaging her to sit to him for his ‘“‘ Dryope.” 
And before the statue was finished, in his mad infatuation 
for her, he had made her his wife. 

Ido not think that people outside of art circles gen- 
erally realize what a powerful influence these women that 
act as models, beautiful as many of them are, and un- 
scrupulous and unprincipled as most of them are sure to 
be, too often exercise over the young painters that employ 
them. More than one famous artist has married his prin- 
cipal model. Sometimes these unions are unconfessed 
and unknown for years, for the wife can never be received 
in the society frequented by her husband. This is es- 
pecially the case when the painter chances to be an 
American. I had heard of several such cases, amongst 
the American art students in Paris, so I was not alto- 
gether amazed at Frank’s infatuation and its resuit. But 
I was surprised at the revelations he made to me of the 
innate viciousness and heartlessness of the creature he 
had married. She toyed with his love and his career as 4 
cat does with a mouse, playing with them and then crush- 
ing them when the game grew tiresome and unprofit- 
able. She spurred him on to all manner of work by 
which to make money, and when his genius became ex- 
hausted and his brain grew weary of the uncongenia] 
toil, and the dealers refused to give him any more orders, 
she left him with a sneer andalaugh. ‘I thought by 
the price you got for your ‘Dryope’ that you were go- 
ing to be a millionaire before long, my boy,” she said, 
calmly settling her bonnet before the glass prior to taking 
her final departure. ‘‘It seems that I was mistaken, so 
I will e’en say good-by, and take myself off for good and 
all. Til, are you? Utterly broken down, are you? Then 
the sooner I get rid of you the better. No, it is not au 
revoir—it is a final adieu.” And the next that was heard 
of her, she was traveling in Italy with a duke. 

Well, I had the comfort for a few weeks of the nursing 
and care-taking of my poor Frank before the end came. 
But he was too utterly crushed and exhausted to rally, 
even under the stimulus of my presence. ‘‘Heart and 
brain—she has drained them both,” he said, one day, as, 
propped up in bed, he tried to do a little modeling in 
clay, and found that the feeble fingers refused to follow 
the dictates of his thought. Then he pushed away his 
tools, and remained silent for some time. Suddenly he 
spoke, with a feverish energy in his tones: ‘No, it is 
stronger than I, or than the dictates of my mother’s teach- 
ing. Ivan, Iam about to die. I cannot bring myself to 
forgive the woman who has wrecked my career and killed 
me. Once I saved your life ; now work out retribution 
for the life you could not save. Avenge me, Ivan, on the 
serpent that twined its coils around my existence, and 
that shattered it ; search through the paths in which she 
crawls, and when you find her, return to her the evil she 
has wrought for me.” 

“T shall not fail you, Frank. 
answer. 

Three days later he died. His head rested upon my 
shoulder, and one thin arm was round my neck, and he 
was murmuring in my ear his projects for a statue that 
should surpass in grace and charm the loveliness of ‘‘ The 
Greek Slave.” And with white visions of exceeding beauty 
crowding around him, he pressed his cheek a little closer 


Be satisfied,” was my 
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to mine, and sank to sleep in the midst of his dream. I , 


laid him back upon his pillow, when that cheek grew 
cold against my own, and I said to him, as I closed the 
blue »yes that for the first time refused to mect mine 
with a loving glance: ‘In a little while, Frank ; only a 
little while.” 

I hunted up a studio, and established myself therein, 
and set to work as though I meant to devote myself to art 
for the remainder of my days. I speedily produced a 


series of sketches and studies of the picture which I dc- | 


clared that I meant to execute. 
painting of Frank’s ‘‘ Dryope,” 4 life-sized nude female 
form, encircled by the coils of a gigantic serpent. I did 
not hesitate to avow to my comrades that I had taken the 
idea of my work from Frank Westyn’s famous statue. 
Only, to avoid the accusation of plagiarism, I celled my 
nude damsel ‘“‘ Eve,’’ and depicted the snake with a branch 
of an apple-tree, ‘laden with fruit, between his jaws ; and 
I also gave out that I wanted to have the same model to 
sit to me that had posed for Frank, and that I should not 
complete the work till Mme. Westyn had returned to the 
exercise of her profession. 

““You are right there, Varska,” said one of Frank’s 
French comrades, when I talked the matter over with 
him. ‘Apart from the fact that Lolita is the handsom- 
est model that has been seen in Paris for twenty years 
past, she has a singular knack at managing serpents. The 
great anaconda that Frank used for his ‘Dryope’ got so 
fond of her at last, that it would come out of its cage at 
her call, ard twine itself around her at a sign. I am 
sorry that you will not be able to use the same snake, 
but it died during the prolonged cold weather of last 
Winter.” 

‘*Never mind ; I have the snake all ready—only let me 
know whenever Lolita turns up in Paris again.” 

“That I will do, certainly. But do not fail to have 


” 


It was to be a replica in | 


your serpent well fed before the sittings begin, else he | 


might prove dangerous to your model. Also, you must 
be careful to maintain a low temperature in the studio, to 
keep him torpid.” 

‘Thanks; I shall take all proper precautions.” 

And I went straight to examine my snake, which I had 


housed under the care of stableman of my acquaintance. | 


I had gone to London to select him myself, at Jamrach’s 
famous warehouse of animals, and a fine specimen he was 
truly ; a South American anaconda, as thick in the mid- 
dle of the body as a man’s thigh, and beautifully marked 
in black and yellow. 
think I was justified in not putting his life in peril by 
overfeeding him. I found him well and lively, and quite 
capable of paying attention to a rabbit or two, which his 
keeper had orders to administer to him at long intervals, 
and only by my special orders. 

It was late in the Winter when Frank’s death took 
place, and it was not till the following October that I had 
any news of his wife. She arrived in Paris in very strait- 
ened circumstances, and came at once to see me, to learn 
if there was any money to be collected out of Frank’s 
small possessions. I shall never forget the sensation that 


I paid a good price for him, so I | 


crept through me when she glided into my studio, lithe | 


and graceful as the serpent that used to be her fellow- 
model. Sinking unasked into a chair, she threw back 
her veil, and announced herself to me as Mme. Westyn. 
Her face was as beautiful as her figure was perfect, and 
greatly resembled a fine portrait of Lola Montez which I 
once saw in the Royal Palace at Munich ; the same great, 
transparent, dark-blue eyes veiled with long black lashes, 
and the same spirited carriage of the head. She was 
greatly disappointed when I told her that Frank had died 


| creature for you to pet, Mme. Lolita. 


so poor—that his funeral expenses had been defrayed by 
certain of his friends, myself amongst the number. 

“Tt was hardly worth while to have married the little 
fool,” she said, with conspicuous frankness, ‘to have 
reaped so little benefit as his widow. Bah! he had no 
sense, else he would have made untold sums of money 
after the start his ‘Dryope’ gave him. Nothing left ? 
Not even a bust or a plaster figure that would do to sell ? 
That’s a pity ! for all my jewels are in pawn already, and 
I hoped for some few hundreds of francs, to go on with 
for awhile, out of his estate.” 

“T can tell you what to do, madame,” I said, rising, 
and bringing forward my outlined picture. ‘Come and 
sit to me for the figuring of my ‘Eve and the Serpent,’ 
and I'll pay you one thousand frances when the painting 
is finished.” 

“Turn model again ? Not if I know myself !” 

“Fifteen hundred francs, then, and the sittings not 
to exceed ten.” 

“Make it two thousand, and I'll think of it.” 

‘*Very good ; two thousand franes be it; but you are 
not to think about it, but accept at once. Come; Ill 
pay you one-half at the fifth sitting, and the rest-on the 
tenth. You see, the Jaurels won by the ‘Dryope’ have 
made me ambitious, and I want to emulate it with a 
picture of a similar subject.” 

She laughed a little at that, but finally acceded to 
my proposition ; and no wonder, for she was desperately 
hard up, and such a price as that had never before been 
paid to a model in a Parisian studio. The sittings were 
begun the very next day, and if I had been struck by the 
beauty of her face, I was simply dazzled by the faultless 
proportions of her exquisite form. The first sitting was 
taken up in the selection of a proper pose ; which was not 


| difficult, as she was grace itself, and understood her busi- 


ness thoroughly. 

“And the snake ?” she asked, when the sitting was 
over. ‘I hope he is tame and well-behaved. You must 
let me see him next time.” 

‘He is admirably trained and very handsome—just the 
I shall introduce 
him to you at the next sitting.” 

So I had the anaconda transferred to the studio, and as 
my stove was large and powerful, and the weather by no 
means cold, I contrived to keep the temperature of the 
room up to tropical heat. This suited the snake admi- 
rably, and he became remarkably frisky. I could hear 
him o’ nights, crawling and rustling about in his cage, 
whenever I came in to put fresh fuel on the fire. 

When the day of the second sitting arrived, everything 
was in readiness. The room was very hot—of course in 
the interest of my model, as witness the remark of Pau- 
line Borghese about having a good fire in the room when 
she sat to Canova for the famous ‘‘ Venus.” And I was so 
absorbed in my work, that I had totally forgotten to give 
orders about feeding the anaconda, whose cage I had, 
with some difficulty (for he was no small weight), con- 
trived to elevate to the top of a book-case, just back of 
the platform whereon my models were wont to pose. He 
was wide awake, and on the alert, stimulated, doubtless, 
by the heat. I could see his head waving to and fro be- 
hind the bars, and his dull reptile eyes shining with an 
unwonted lustre. How long the time seemed till Lolita 
came! She was late that morning, and I grew sick with 
dread lest she should not come at all. At last she walked 
in, and I really believe that the enthusiasm wherewith I 
welcomed her was a surprise to her. 

‘‘So you were afraid I was not coming at all, Friend 
Varska ?” she said, languidly. “I did think of staying 
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away altogether, for this posing is a horrid bore; but | 
then, you see, that two thousand franes—— Well, here | 
IT am—all reudy—and where is your snake ?” 

As she spoke she posed herself, a white image of per- 
fect beauty, against the dark screen that formed the back- 
ground on the platform. I opened with a lever the cage- 
door behind which the great serpent was fretting in its 
blanket. There was a rush—a sudden whir—and the 
snowy, slender form was instantly entwined with the 
massive coils of the snake. Then came one long, loud 
shriek—and then—silence. 

The Figaro of a few days later contained the following 
paragraph ; ‘*M. Ivan Varska, the Russian painter, was 
brought to trial yesterday for having caused the death of 
the professional model, Mme. Lolita Westyn, by impru- 
dently endeavoring to pose her as Eve in the coils of a | 
serpent of abnormal size. ‘The reptile encircled her with 
its folds and crushed her to death, and though M. Varska 
succeeded in releasing her by cutting off the head of the | 
snake, his assistance came too late. The unfortunate | 
woman had been instantly killed. The artist was found | 
guilty of homicide, by imprudence, and has been con- 
demned to ten days’ imprisonment.” 

Which I deserved, for having killed the finest anaconda 
ever brought to Furope. But all the same, Frank has 
been avenged. 


OMISSION AND COMMISSION. ° 
By Oscar MAX, 
Amuip the darkest shades of hell 
Went two who were but newly dead. 
“My fatal sin,” the younger said, 
“Was that I loved, and loved too well.” 


“For such a crime can any fall,” 
The elder answered with a sneer, 
“Since I am doomed to sojourn here 
Beeause IT never loved at all?” 


ging centuries—a creature of the olden day when the 
curse was laid, four hundred years before she opened her 
eyes to the reality of this world’s joys and sorrows. She 
looked down to where the waves ran up the sands, and 
almost kissed her feet. She half expected to see a long 
tress of a woman’s hair rise and fall on the ocean’s marge ; 
she half dreaded seeing a white and drawn face start into 
shape before her eyes—a face which had not been in all 
the world for—for—how many years ? how many genera- 
tions was it ? 

She looked down—as I have said. Did the man at her 
side misunderstand her, and misinterpret her mood and 
manner? Or was he desperate enough to dare anything 
—risk anything ? 

She was recalled to the present—summarily dragged, 
as it were, and all in a moment, the whole length of the 
dust-strewn ages she had in imagination retraced, and all 
by the power of a strong and careless hand which had 
caught her by the wrist—an anxious arm which reached, 
hungrily, for her slim and supple waist. A man’s pas- 
sion-heated breath fell upon her cheek ; a man’s covetous 
eyes looked into hers; a man’s broken and half-incoher- 
ent words fell upon her ears. Recalled to the present ? 
Yes, indeed. What would have brought a woman home 
more quickly ? No matter if she could not catch all the 
words he said; no matter if he could never remember 
them all afterward. Surely she need not look to see a 
dead woman take form at her feet, while the ancient plea 
of man’s half of humanity is ringing in her ears: ‘‘I love 
you—loye you—love you. I cannot live without you.” 

Someway, somehow, Etta found a greater respect for 
the man rising up in her heart than she had ever found 
there before ; she liked him better; she was sorrier for 
him. She forgot, for a little, that there had ever been 
such an individual heard of as Miss Alice Vernon. 

Strange—this—or natural ? 

You say ; look into your memories, and decide. 

Women, in this sort of crises, are, I think, not unlikely 
to forget some things. And I doubt not their usually 


| finding sorrow and liking and a genuine respect for those 
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PART IL. 
THE CURSE OF THE HOUSE OF ELVEYS. 
Cuarrer XIX.— (ContTINnvep). 

Erra was walking with Dick on Elveys’ Sands, one 
night. It seemed quite the natural thing, now, to walk 
there with him. They had been walking there, night | 
after night, for so many nights, that her conscience was | 
not quite at ease as she tried to count them up, and en- 
deavored to make the number less than it really was. 

The moon was full. The night was perfect. They 
stood, strangely enough, on the very spot which legend 
and tradition said was the starting-point of the intangible 
horror which had haunted and harassed her race. Their 
shadows fell darkly along the sand, ahd she wondered, | 
almost believing, for the moment, the whole of the an- | 
cient myth, if the tears and prayers of a thousand years 
would wash out the stain of blood which still lay redly 
on the record against the house of Elveys. 

Her thoughts were far away; she had forgotten her 
age, her country, and the progress of a world’s civiliza- 
tion. She was standing, in spirit, and so in reality—THE 
TRUEST REALITY, behind Time’s barrier-reef of four drag- 


to laugh at him ? 


unfortunate fellows they allow to ask for ‘*No/” 

There is no predicting what will happen under such 
circumstances as these ; he would be a rash man, indeed, 
who would dare to guess what would be said or done. 
When the woman means ‘‘ }’es ”—when that is the answer 
in her soul—she usually, unless she is tainted with the 


| spirit of coquetry, manages to let the man know that fact, 


and speedily. But I incline to the opinion that she rarely 
really says the pleasant word itself. 

On the other hand, when the lady must say ‘‘ No”— 
when she finds no hope for her friend in her womanly 
heart—there is no use in trying to imagine how she will 
go to work to do it. 

You wouldn't have thought, would you, for instance, 
that Etta Elveys’s first words would have dragged in the 


| family heir-loom—the ancient and time-tested curse, nor 


that her first glance at the man who had asked for her 
love should reveal to him the fact that she was inclined 
I confess that is not at all what my 
intimate acquaintance with Miss Elveys would have led 
me to expect. But 

‘You evidently don’t believe in the Elveys’ curse !’ was 
what she said. And, if she didn’t actually laugh, she at 
least made a brave effort to do so. 

The man shuddered. 

‘‘God help me,” he cried, passionately, ‘‘I do believe 
in the curse ; I always have; I always shall. But what of 
it? What doI care? A man can die but once. Years 
do not measure life; it is joys and triumphs which do 
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that. I’ve no ambition to die in my bed—if your hus- 
band must meet death elsewhere ; I've no wish to have 
the timely notice which long and tedious illness is—if the 
man who wins you must find sudden death at some unex- 
pected corner; and Etta, dear Etta, what would long life 
without you be, compared with life by your side—for a 
year—a month—a—a—an hour? I—I : 

“T_T am sorry, Mr. Elveys, er—er—Cousin Dick,” she 
faltered, ‘‘ but it can never be ; it can never be.” 

“And why, I'd be pleased to know ?” he demanded, 
roughly. ‘I'll wait long—long. I'll serve loyally. I'll 
be very patient. Only give me the right to hope, and a 
reason for so doing, and a 

“It is impossible; there is no hope; there can be 
none. Another man——” 

Dick interrupted her with some inaudible sound which 
seemed unpleasantly and suspiciously like a strangled 
oath. 

“T know,” he growled, bitterly, a dark scowl disfigur- 
ing his usually handsome face; ‘‘I know. I’ve feared it 
all along. Curse Jack Elveys, say I; curse him most 
thoroughly and heartily. He’s always been ahead of me 
in everything I’ve undertaken ; I suppose he thinks he 
always can be, and still be safe. If I could manage to 
make as sure work with him as the old hag did with the 
rest of you, I’d call on Heaven ‘- 

“Stop !” cried Etta, impulsively ; ‘‘ for I cannot and I 
will not listen to such talk.” 

“You can, Etta Elveys,” said the man, almost brutally, 
‘and you will. You'll have to. 


for some one else of the race. But I tell you, girl, here 
and now, that Jack’s life with you will be a short one—a 
mighty short one. And——” 

* Oh, hush, Cousin Dick ! you frighten me. And you 
know you wouldn’t do any such a thing as you seem to 
threaten. The other man isn’t Jack ; he is a gentleman 
in my far-away home—in America—and——” 

“Ts that true ? Is it really and honestly true ?” asked 
Dick, in a greatly changed tone, 

“Tt is true.” 

“And you don’t love Jack ?” 

“No.” 

“ And won’t marry him ?” 

“Certainly not,” she replied, with an unusual little 
smile that she tried hard but vainly to repress. 

‘And you never thought you loved him ?” 

‘*Most assuredly not.” 

“T_I'm very glad,”’ muttered the young man; ‘‘ you've 
given me the hardest blow, this evening, that I ever had 
in my life. I—I think the only thing that will help me 
to endure it is the fact that it wasn’t given me for Jack 
Elveys’s sake. And now But tell me, Etta—tell me, 
does Jack know about this—this American gentleman ?” 

The question was one for Jack to be thankful for, if he 
could only have known it. It planted a golden bud of 
suggestion in the mind of Etta—a suggestion on which 


she acted—a bud of promise which suddenly blossomed | 


into full and unhindered success for Jack, The woman 
thought of sturdy Jack’s steadfast love, and of sweet- 
faced Alice Vernon. Here—now—and without aught more 
of deception than a statement or two which might have 
more than one interpretation—she could make sure of 
having her welcome a permanent one, and Jack’s and 
Alice’s lives unshadowed by misfortune. Besides, so far 
as any possible future with another woman was con- 
cerned, Etta’s social creed said that this man who had 
spoken to herjas Dick Elveys had was entitled to no con- 
sideration whatever at her hands; and, being a very hu- 


I don’t know as any | 
7 . | 
Elveys has ever, in the past, helped prove the curse true | 


man and every-day sort of a girl, I presume her pride 
would have revolted at the idea of this gentleman secur- 
ing Alice Vernon’s aid to a practical demonstration of the 
falsity of the words he had just now spoken—or an expo- 
sition of the ease with which some men forget. And 
so——— 

“«T_had—to—I—I—tthat is, I told him,” was her an- 


swer. (Her eyes looked at her feet). 
“Ah? You told him? You had to ?” he cried, exult- 
ingly. ‘* Was that long ago ?” 


‘Tt was before you came,” she replied, and her head 
bent lower yet. 

** And he said words of love to you, did he ?” 

“‘T thought so—when he said them.” 

‘‘A-h-h-h! And he wasn’t as brave as I? nor as def- 
inite ? He left a loophole of escape, did he ?” 

He paused for an answer. But he got none. Etta’s 
head was bowed lower and lower yet. But she could 
say no more. 

The man reached out his hand. 

“*Good-by, Etta,” he said, simply. 

**Good-by ? What do you mean? You will see me 
back to the house, will you not ? and : 

“T think not. Please tell father that I have had a 
message from a sick friend on the Continent, and that I 
hayen’t time to see him before I go. You needn’t have 
any scruples about saying that,” he continued, seeing a 
protest in her face and her attitude, ‘‘ for it’s true enough. 
I did have a message, as I’ve said, but I intended staying 
here, instead of going, if I hadn't failed with you. You 
needn't tell the old gentleman why I've changed my mind. 
nor, indeed, that I ever thought of remaining here after 
I got the pathetic request from my sick friend. Tell 
father i 

* And—and Jack- 

‘Bah! TI haven't any message for Jack. He's a weak 
and fickle fellow. Actually, I shall not be surprised to 
hear of his marrying that Alice Vernon one of these 
days, in spite of what he felt for you. J couldn't de a 
thing like that, you know.” 

He stooped suddenly and kissed ler, and then hurried 
away. Etta need not worry over this, nor shed any tears 
about it. The kiss was stolen ; she couldn’t help it ; she 
is entirely blameless. But even were it otherwise, it is 
not the sort of kiss that a man like Ralph Grantley would 
ever miss. 

And —some day —in the not distant future —when 
Dick Elveys’s third fancy, or fourth, or fifth, shall have 
answered as passionately as he has pleaded, he will have 
forgotten that he ever took the kiss—or wished it. 


CHAPTER XX, 
CLEVER WORK FOR AN AMATEUR, 

Constprrine the fact that Mr. Robert Rorux had only 
gone into the city that morning, and that he had in- 
sisted on going before he was really able to do so, and 
that he had intended returning home early, it was a 
curious message that he sent to Ralph Grantley. That 
young man was quite justifiable in having a sudden 
haunting fear lest his host had suddenly experienced 
something which had unsettled his brain. 

The message read : 

“Mr. Grantier: I shall be detained in the city for some days. 
The matter is imperative, and cannot be avoided. Meantime, I 
have several things to say to you, as follows: 

“1. You saved my life, and I want to do something to show my 
gratitude and appreciation. To that end, I beg that you will re- 


main in my house until my return, be that time long or short. 
“2. Another gentleman is coming to visit me. He expects to 
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find me at home, I should give him a warm welcome, were I 
there, and the servants thoroughly understand that; consequently, 
he will have every courtesy shown him in my absence. Now, my 
friend, while Iam quite willing you should see this gentleman, I 
think it best he should not see you. I urge you, therefore, to keep 
yourself entirely secluded. Remain in your room. Use my au- 
thority—I empower you to do so—to compel the servants to refrain 
from mentioning your name, or even speaking of any guest being 
in the house at all. 


“3. Put a Personal, addressed to R. R., in the Herald, when he | 


eomes, and another when he goes. Roperr Rorvx.” 


The message came by telegraph. That was expensive, 
to say the least. Under the circumstances, so direct and 
frequent were the trains, that it seemed needless, unless 
the warning regarding the intended visitor were very 
important, to have sent it in that way. <A written mes- 
sage, sent by a trusty individual, could not have been 
many minutes later than the telegram. It was eccentric ; 
it was almost unparalleled by any strange thing of which 
Ralph Grantley had ever heard. 


*Mad—mad !” he said to himself, with more of regrct | 


than I am quite certain the reader has reason to under- 
stand. And mad, indeed, it seemed, 

Ralph Grantley called.Tom into consultation with him. 
Tom seemed the likeliest of them all, when he had taken 
a look at such of the servants as came under his eye, to 
be able to throw some light upon the problem which 
troubled him. If he didn’t like Tom—if he didn’t quite 
trust him—he said to himself that he would be hurt him- 
self in the matter, and only call on the servant for knowl- 
edge. The plans and the purposes, the rights and the 
wrongs, should be his ; facts, found through Tom’s aid, 
would be no less valuable than those determined and 
communicated by a maryel of morality and uprightness. 

He called Tom into consultation ; but he did not tell 
Tom much. That individual evidently desired to see the 
message his master had sent, and was undoubtedly some- 
what disturbed at not having it shown him. Grantley 
ought not to have been surprised, all things considered, if 
Tom had been sullen. He ought not to have marveled if 
he had been unable to get much out of him. In truth, 
however, though Tom didn’t tell much, our friend felt 
sure that it was because he hadn’t much to tell. 

Did Tom know where to find Mr. Robert Rorux in the 
City of New York ? Did he know the nature of his busi- 
ness, and its location ? 

No, he knew none of these things. 

Now, Mr. Ralph Grantley thought he did know, him- 
self, though he hated to act on his own knowledge, and 
had hoped to find Tom able to give him something def- 
inite in the way of information. He thought he knew, 
though. ‘ It—would—be—hunting—for—Robert— Ror ux— 
after —all,” was his ambiguous, paradoxical and thor- 
oughly sphinx-like conclusion. 

Tom inclined to the opinion that nothing had hap- 
pened to Mr. Rorux. That gentleman had frequently 
remained in the city, when he had been expected home. 
Tom said expected, and then hastened to correct himself. 
He didn’t know as they had ever had any reason for pre- 
dicting what Mr. Rorux would or would not do. He had 
sent ‘hem queer messages, many a time and oft, as any of 
the servants would be willing to testify. And so, in 
Tom’s humble opinion, it would be quite needless and 
foolish to worry about him. As for his having gone mad, 
a suggestion Grautley inadvertently let fall, Tom had 
only one thing to say: He regarded it as the least likely 
thing in the world to happen ; he thought he had always been 
a little mad! 

Mr. Grantley said nothing regarding the expected 
visitor. That, he decided, was a matter which could 


wait until the visitor arrived. He let Tom’s words, or 
lack of words, bring him to one decision, however—the 
hardest decision in all the world for any man to accept as 
his own. He would wait — wait! What has life in it 
so hard as the waitings ? 

Mr. Ralph Grantley did not sleep much that night. 
What sleep he did get was haunted by unpleasant 
dreams. He had fully decided, before retiring, that he 
would go to New York in the morning —go to a place 
where he thought he might meet with success—and see 
if he could find — Robert Roruz. He had sensibly de- 
cided on that, calmly and carefully and deliberately ; 
and he let the first dream of the night drive him to » 
panic, and send that conclusion out of his head. There 
was nothing weird and uncanny about his dream; the 
very naturalness and reasonableness of it made it the hor- 
rible thing it was. In it, he went to New York; he 
failed to find Robert Rorux ; he returned—to find that 
the man against whom he had been warned had arrived, 
and that he dared not enter the only door which had 
opened in welcome to him since he fled from Riverdell ; 
he wandered away, a starving and hopeless outcast again. 
And—that was all. 

That was all. But was it not enough? He thought it 
so. He would not go to the city. He dared not. 

Nothing happened the first day. No one came. Tom 
was sent to New York—not unwillingly—to see that a 
certain advertisement was inserted in the columns of half 
a dozen newspapers. 


“R. R.—He hasn’t come yet. R.G.” 


That was what the morning papers said, the second 
day of Ralph’s writing. 

And the evening papers proved that Mr. Rorux was 
alive and alert, though they did nut quite reassure young 
Grantley regarding his mental soundness. This was the 
message they had : 

“RR. G.—Watch constantly. He will come, 


That night Ralph rested easier. He took Mr. Rorux’s 
letter and read it again. It seemed more sane and rea- 
sonable than it had before. It may be that he was get- 
ting used to it. You know it is said we can get uscd 
to anything. At any rate, he was getting to have a good 
and genuine interest in the whole affair. He commenced 
to believe there was sdme guest really coming. He won- 
dered what he would be like ; he wondered how long he 
would remain, and—he must really go to bed, he sleepily 
decided, so as to be fresh and ready if the man should 
come in the morning. 

In the morning, he read the message again. There had 
been something about it, all the time, which had an- 
noyed and irritated him, and until now he had not de- 
cided what it was. And now, suddenly, he knew. Now, 
standing at his window, looking down the way over which 
Mr. Rorux must come when he should come at all, he saw 
it all! * 

And what was it? The simplest thing in the world 
He hadn’t the man’s own writing to judge him by; he 
couldn’t study a word here—to see whether the mind be- 
hind the hand which traced it was honest with itself ; he 
couldn’t put a magnifier over a curve there—in order to 
know how much the muscles had trembled ; he couldn’t 
tell whether this message had been penned in feverish 
haste, or in the sluggishness of icy despair. He could 
know nothing of it—nothing at all—except what it said! 
And could you tell a saint from a liar, if you listened to 
him in the dark? This message was written in the cold 
and mechanical hand of some telegraph operator ; I had 
quite as soon have a letter written by a machine—a real 


R. R.” 
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machine of steel and rubber and wood, rather than this 
human machine who has let business make him forget, 
for the time being, that he has a soul. The man may 
have written, just before this, ‘‘ Your wife.is better ; she 
will live ;” he may have written, a minute later, ‘‘ Baby is 
burned to death ; come at once.” And, with all that so, 
he wrote them all alike—in the same dead and emotion- 
less way ; he loves his own child—he worships his own 
wife—but all this is only so much ‘ business” for him 
and for the company which employs him. When you can- 


not look into a speaker’s eyes, the next best thing is to | 


look into a writer’s hand. If he who said in his haste 
that all men were liars meant his words to be prophetic, 
and his tense a future one, f think he must have, foreseen 
the days in which the telegraph and telephone, the pho- 
nograph and the type-writer, have grown to be the tyrants 
of our modern civilization. 

Possibly I have said more than Grantley thought. But 
the trend of the discussion is the same. How much he 
would have given, that morning, to have had the message 
in the handwriting of—of the man who wrote it! And 

Suddenly his face paled. Suddenly he drew back from 
the window, fearful lest he should be seen. Suddenly the 
tears filled his eyes, while he murmured, brokenly : ‘‘ Did 
he plan to save my life, as surely as I saved his, in thus 
warning me?” And his feelings went out more warmly, 


' To what extent ? 


prisonment—nerer, NEVER ; the gallows, and speedily— 
never—if he could help it ; and—and—the shorter way, 
the easier way, the way he had chosen, and the way he 
had begged Horace Gleason to let him take—ah ! ah !—— 
And he would draw a long, deep breath. How much bet- 
ter all this was, so he said to himself, than to have done 
as he had instinctively meant to do; how much better, 
even though death meant annihilation, and the grave, ob- 
livion ; how infinitely much better, in view of the doubts 
regarding the future which he was angrily and scornfully 
conscious he had. 

Horace Gleason had spared him. But for how long ? 
Until he had seen Robert Rorux, until 
he knew whether his palatial home was still open to him, 
until he had found whether there was that in Rorux’s eyes 
which told of the knowledge of his attack on Gleason’s 
life, he could not be happy—satisfied—easy. And be- 
sides—there was the memory of the face of Mollie, a mer- 


| ciless magnet to his sinister soul. He—he loved Etta 
' Elveys, of course; he could not, possibly would not, 


doubt that ; he sullenly asserted that he was sure of it. 
But he found himself wondering if that Power which had 
deformed his soul and marred his body had given him a 
heart so large and a passion so intense that he could love 


| two women at once ; he wondered whether Mollie was the 


and in a kindlier glow, toward Robert Rorux, than had 


before been true since the hour when he had decided re- 
garding the time and place of his former knowledge of 
him. 

The door opened. ‘Tom entered the room. Ralph was 
vaguely conscious of having heard a knock, and of having 
bidden the one outside to come in. But he did not turn 


to look at Tom ; he kept his gaze fixed on something—or | 


some one—outside. If the editor of some one of the great 
dailies could have heard his remark, and found a way of 


getting the horrified emphasis of it into print, Mr. Robert | 


Rorux would have found the reading of it, in the Per- 
sonals, a very interesting experience. Indeed, the words 
alone, in cold type, would have been startling enough : 

“My God, is he the thing? He has come !” 

‘““Who ? what ?” whispered Tom. 

Ralph made no answer. He pointed down the walk. 
Then he turned and looked at Tom. The one glance did 
him good. Tom knew—and /ated—as well as he. In this— 
he could trust fully ; in this—they were one. 

Stephen Ward was coming up the walk to the house. 

* * * * * * 

We must go back a little. It is fortunate that the man 
who relates a story can treat time as you would treat your 
clock. And still—I would almost like to let the night- 
time of the sorrowful ordeals of our friends’ lives go un- 
recorded, while I set Fate’s clock forward to their high 
noon ; it is with genuine sorrow and great reluctance that 
I set it back some days. 

When Mr. Stephen Ward parted from Mr. Horace Glea- 


son, he had undoubtedly determined to go at once to the | 


home of Robert Rorux, as he had said, and ask that gen- 
tleman to allow him to become his guest for a few days. 
He felt that his nerves needed rest—that his mind needed 
calm. Some time—some time soon—some time within a 
few days or hours, perhaps—he must think—think, and 
then act. But now, he needed rest. This latest unste- 
cessful sin of his had shaken him more than any other, be 
that one fortunate or a failure, had ever done ; he could 
not think calmly of what must haye ensued had he killed 


his benefactor—and made good his escape ; he could not | 


think at all of what his fate must have been had the man 
he assaulted been either revengeful or weak ; long im- 


other woman—Etta Elveys merely being one. 

All of which made a visit to Mr. Robert Rorux’s man- 
sion an imperative thing. 

He—must—rest. He—could—not—think. 

Ah? But, paradoxical as you may find it, paradoxical as 
I surely do, he could not help thinking! Gleason, for ex- 
ample, had said he was a detective ; that was one thought 
which haunted him. But then, said his better reason—his 
reason which was just wise enough to measure all men by 
the standard he found in his own soul— Gleason was a liar ; 
it was for his interest to be a liar, undoubtedly ; and so, 
unquestionably, he was one. 

And—and 

But the doubt would not down. Suppose the man 
had told the truth ? What bearing would that have on 
his prospects—his future—himself ? He—he would like 
to know; he must know; he would know. Even the 
finding of the missing woman was, for the present, an al- 
most insignificant matter compared with that. 

Stephen Ward had walked while he thought and won- 
dered, while he let hate and love have their varying ways 
with him. He had not noticed where he had gone; he 
had hardly realized that day was done, and that night was 
coming on. He came to himself, suddenly, with a start. 
Horace Gleason had come slowly and meditatively out of 
a door-way not a dozen yards in front of him, and walked 
slowly—oh, so slowly and wearily and dejectedly—away. 
He carried his arm in a sling, now ; his experience of the 
morning, added to some hurt which had happened him 
somewhere else and at some time recently, had made that 
a necessity ; he seemed worn, wretched, unhappy. He 
was undoubtedly a very different sort of Horace Gleason 
from the one with whom he had had to deal in the past. 
The young man’s heart leaped, his brain glowed ; there 
are those, you know, who rejoice at any weakness in an 
antagonist ; there are those to whom victory is all—and 
the means nothing. 

Stephen Ward glanced up at the sign above the door- 
way from which Mr. Gleason had come. But he needn’t 
have done even that, unless he had chosen so to do. As 
soon as Gleason’s appearance had recalled him to himself 
he knew where he was, and knew much regarding the 
locality in which he found himself ; he knew, tor instance, 
and without the look at the sign, that the gentleman had 
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emerged from one of the most famous detective agencies Not if Mr. Gleason were a detective. Not if he were in 


in New York city—or in the world. | their employ. Not where he could find him. No; his 
Stephen Ward was quick in expedients, resolute and | question was none of these. 
self-sufficient. “Can I secure Mr. Glleason’s services at once?” was what 


He turned into the office-door, as naturally and unhesi- | he asked. 
tatingly as he would have done had he actually had some The question was the result of a tremendous assump- 


THE SWEETS OF LABOR. 


business to transact with the agency. He instinctively | tion, but the manager saw nothing in it which rose above 
selected one of the proprietors and managers, in his first | the level of the commonplace. 

glance around the room. He walked straight up to that “T think not,” he replied, doubtfully ; ‘for I know he 
gentleman, who already had his hat on, and was about | has something else on hand. But you can ask him for 
going home, and asked him a question that not one man | yourself; he cannot be out of sight yet.” 

in a thousand, under the circumstances, would have vent- | Stephen Ward was out of the door, again, before the 
ured upon. manager had quite finished. That gentleman was correct. 
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Mr. Gleason wa3 not yet out of sight; and the man- 
ager followed his visitor as far as the door in order to 
assure himself of that fact, and stood there long enough 
to satisfy himself that the young man was following the 
great detective, through the deepening dusk, as rapidly 
as he could readily walk. All that being true, even the 
manager of a great detective agency must be excused, I 
suppose, for not knowing whether or not the young man 


continued to hurry ; we must pardon him, I presume, for | 


forgetting to mention the young gentleman’s visit to the 
busy detective, and for neglecting to ask him what the 
young man wanted. 


pleasant feelings of security, if kind friends would re- 
member to mention those who follow and do not overtake! 

So, said the young man to himself, this man had told 
the truth. Primarily, his visit to Riverdell had been in 
the interests of the Elveys and the Grantleys. Ah, well, 
all that only deepened the mystery regarding what the 
old gentleman had done for him. And—the way to a 
solution—some solution—lay in the way in which Horace 
Gleason was going. Let Robert Rorux be unremembered 
for a time; let Etta Elveys be unthought of ; let Mollie’s 
face be forgotten. Now—he must follow, stealthily and 
secretly, the man who had done more for him than all the 
rest of the world. 

It was not difficult to follow Horace Gleason. The de- 
tective was quite off his guard. He would have counted 
it absurd, I suppose, the idea of any one shadowing him. 
So the man he had befriended followed him, the deepen- 
ing night his shield and defense against discovery, and 
the secret life of the great detective was in danger—if 
danger it could properly be called—of heing exposed to 
the gaze of the world. 

The streets grew lonelier as the pursuit went on. ‘The 
detective never hesitated —wavered—doubted, He was 
seeking, beyond any possibility of doubt, some place to 
which he had so often gone, that the will to go there 
once expressed to his consciousness, the automatic mech- 
anism of his muscles would carry him there, without any 
further intervention of his intelligence. And the place 


I cannot refrain from saying, how- | 
ever, that it would add to the interest of life, if not to our | 


to which he was leading Stephen Ward, unconsciously | 


and unsuspectingly, must certainly be well out of the 


busier haunts of trade and traffic—well out into some dis- | 


mal, suburban spot, once proudly hopeful, but now the 
abode of nothing better than poverty and decay and dis- 
appointment. 

But Stephen Ward felt no fear. Why should he? Te 
had warned Mr. Gleason that he would find out all about 
him. He had tried to kill Mr. Gleason, and had been 
forgiven. He was well armed, and 

Suddenly he found out something which did give him 
a curious sensation. Suddenly the streets seemed emp- 
tier, the night lonelier, danger and disaster nearer than 


they had been, and life shorter and death more certain. | 
It was not exactly fear which he felt, but it was an emo- | 


tion analagous to it; possibly it was a complex feeling 
which had fear for one of its basic, though least recog- 
nized, constituents. Suddenly, he realized the situation 
in which Horace Gleason was placed—realized it as no 
argument or oratory could have made him realize it. 
And yet, no one was following him; he knew that ; he 
felt sure of it. That man, across the street, was not on 
his track ; he would have been less shocked to have found 
that he was. To know that another shared in his pursuit 
of Horace Gleason—that a man he did not know—a man 
he presumed he had never met—hunted him as keenly as 


he himself did—this was surely thought - compelling; | 


this was surely a shock to his mind and heart. 


He looked across the street, and tried to get as good an 
idea of the man as the infrequent lights made possible. 
His scrutiny was unnoticed and unhindered ; the other 
man, though older, more widely experienced, and per- 
haps gifted with as keen observing powers by nature, had 
blunted the finest of his faculties by the use of strong 
drink—had burned them in the fierce fires of passion— 
had warped and dwarfed them in some certain mad at- 
tempts to make conscience a liar and memory a mute. 
This man had not yet learned that the man opposite was 
following Horace Gleason ; the younger pursuer had the 
advantage of him thus far. 

The man was not a promising one fora friend and an 
all:;, 30 Stephen Ward decided almost at once. Indeed, 
he trembled to think how much farther it might be this 
wicked-looking stranger’s will to go with his benefactor 
than he had ever meant to go—save only during those 
few minutes, this morning, when he must surely have 
been mad. 

The man across the street was old, though his mode of 


| life might have been, so young Ward decided, partly re- 
| sponsible for some of the signs of age. 


His dress was 
that of a tramp—a beggar—dirty and ragged and ill-fit- 
ting, though the critical observer could not fail to notice 
the presence of one or two articles of cheap and gaudy 
finery —unquestionably new—about him, nor to feel sure 
that some one had suffered seriously in order that he 
might have them. 

The man’s face, seen under the lights, from time to 
time, was shrewd and cunning, but desperately wicked. 
Every sort of crime seemed to have stamped some kind 
of a damning record upon it; every kind of excess had 
had a tale to tell. Stephen Ward could not believe for a 
moment that such a man could have the assurance te 
deny the manner of life his had been—was—would be. 


' He shuddered, in spite of himself, as he wondered if his 


face would ever come to look like that; that the man’s 
face indexed a soul much like his own he could not 
doubt; this man would scarcely dare deny evidence 
against him, nor face a witness not in his fayor; on the 
other hand, would he not destroy—destroy ? 

Ward shut his teeth sharply together. It was not to 
his interest to have this fellow do with Horace Gleason 
as his expressive countenance said he might do. Besides, 
not all that was good in him was quite dead yet—if, in- 
deed, all the good in any man ever dies. He felt that he 
would have gone, without question, to the aid of an en- 
tire stranger, against the malice of the man across the 
street ; he was not quite sure that he would not have 
helped his own foes—as against him. Even Ralph Grant- 
ley —— 

But he had a reason for that! He would resent the 
action of any one who put it out of his power to do the 
worst of evils in Ralph Grantley’s case—himself ! 

He shut his teeth sharply together, again. 

And the man across the street heard him, looked up, 
studied him attentively for a moment, and crossed over 
and offered him his hand. 

“Tt’s two instead of one, is it, partner ?” he asked. 
‘What have you against him ?” 

Ward winced at the insolent familiarity of the man, and 
at the word ‘ partner”; but he took the man’s hand, 
seeming impelled to do so by some influence he could 
not resist. 

He did not answer the man’s questions, however. 
asked a question himself. 

“You hate him ?” he demanded. 

“Of course I hate Horace Gleason -—and fear him,” 
muttered the man, 


\ 
He 
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“Why ?” 

The man leered knowingly and suspiciously at his 
companion. 

“Don’t be too curious. I've found it dangerous to 
know too much. I’m an older man than you, and a little 
fatherly advice would be——” 

“‘Thank you, I don’t need it,” hurriedly insisted Ward ; 
_ “not from you,” he added, under his breath. Then he 
asked aloud: ‘‘What is your name ?” 

“You can call me Wolf,” smilingly snarled the man, 
showing his teeth in a manner suggestive of the beast 
after which his family had been named. ‘‘ What can I 
eall you ?” 

‘“No matter,” said Ward, shortly. 

The man laid a heavy hand, roughly and restrainingly, 
on Ward’s arm. He almost came to a full stop. 

‘‘Don’t overestimate your importance, young man,” he 
said, sharply ; ‘don’t put on airs because you hay pen to 
have more money and better clothes than I hayve—now. 
TI assure you I had enough to make me more than fully 
your equal—once ; and if my face is against me, I’d like 
to haye you remember that yours is likely to be no less 
against you in the years which are coming—if you spend 
your nights in such work as the two of us are doing, 
and Oh, my God !” 

The sudden exclamation was caused by Horace Glea- 
son’s turning from the street, running up the steps to the 
front door of an old and dilapidated house, and ringing 
the bell. The older man of the two would have fallen, if 
the arm of the vounger had not been stretched out to 
sustain him. 

It did not require much waiting on Gleason’s part 
that night; the door was opened soon. He brushed 
past the individual who opened it, and that person, tak- 
ing a step or two forward, came out upon the steps and 
stood looking at the night. 

The door behind the woman closed — whether by a 
push from Horace Gleason’s hand, or caused by some 
lost breeze of the night, I cannot say. She stood there, 
full under the light of a glaring lamp set above the door, 
The two men had time to observe her—to observe her 
leisurely and well. She was old, worn, thin, angular. 


But Stephen Ward knew that she must have been a , 


woman of wonderful beauty once ; unmistakable traces 
of it still remained. 
The two men stood in the shadows—beyond the lim- 


ited area over which the lamp-light shone—but very near | 


the door—very near the steps. 

Suddenly—impulsively—the old man—the man who 
called himself Wolf — stepped forward. Now, the light 
shone full upon him; now, it lay, in shining waves of 
brilliance, all about him ; and Ward, startled and amazed, 
gazed in wondering fascination from one to the other. 

The eyes of the two—the man and the woman—fixed 
each the glance of the other. Neither one raised a hand, 
in anger or in friendly salutation. Neither advanced ; 
neither drew back. Ward almost doubted whether either 
breathed, until he heard the sound of a long - drawn, 
gusty sigh—such a sigh as a man dying for lack of air 
must give, or die in very truth—-break from the lips of the 
man at his side, and seem sorely to shake the silence 
of the night. Hearing that, and seeing the quick gasp 
which stirred the woman’s breast, Ward knew he had not 
been in error. For some time—minutes, possibly—these 
two had been breathless. 

Not a word was said ; neither smiled ; only the eyes of 
the two seemed alive. As for them-—-they glared at one 
another, as you might imagine that two lost souls might 
despairingly glare into each other’s faces across the im- 
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passable wastes of fire - streaked shadows in the utter- 
most depths of hell. And then 

The woman turned; she opened the door; she stag- 
gered in, and the two men started instinctively forward, 
thinking she had fallen; but they must have been mis- 
taken, must they not? for she closed and locked the 
door behind her. 

‘*Who—who was she ?” whispered Stephen Ward ; 
‘who is the woman ?” 

Wolf pettishly shook away the hand Ward had ques- 
tioningly placed upon his arm, as though desiring to be 
free from all semblance of restraint, and laughed bitterly. 

‘Who is she? What is she ? You've only to look at 
her to see that she isn’t much now—not since time has 
had its worst way with her. But what was she? Was— 
was? My God, man, she was the woman I loved: bettcr 
than I ever loved anything else in all my life; I lost my 
soul for her sake. I’ve suffered—frozen—starved—” 

Something in the man’s manner or words appcaled 
strongly to Stephen Ward’s emotional nature. Perhavs 
he remembered what his own early life had been. D<r- 
haps he recalled, vividly, the time when these words, on 
his lips, would have been only a feeble hint at the whcle 
truth. Possibly some trembling in the man’s limbs, some 
warning unsteadiness of lips or nostrils, told him the man 
might be hungry—and was certainly thirsty! At any 
rate, he impulsively placed a five-dollar gold piece in 
Wolf’s ready hand. 

“Where can I meet you ?” he demanded, hoarsely ; 
‘‘where can I hear something of why you and I found 
ourselves following the same man to-night ?” 

The old man looked at him, suspiciously, for a minute 
or two. Then he looked at the coin. He chuckled, and 
looked at the young man again. 

**You—you won’t go with me?” he demanded. 

. “Not now. I want to wait and see what happens 
next ?” 

“Nothing more will happen — not to-night. You'll 
have had enough of watching and waiting in less than 
an hour. It’s a very different thing, this tracking a man 
home, from what it is to wait all night to see him come 
out in the morning. I’m going, and 7 

“Td like an interview with you, when I’m satisfied 
here,” persisted Ward. ‘* Where can I see you?” 

And the old man turned, looked him in the face, and 
named a place. 

I shall not name the place Wolf appointed for their 
meeting. Ward shuddered when he heard it. If you 


| would not shudder in the reading it, it would convey you 


no information to name it; if you would, you are quite 
at liberty to- guess. I’ve heard the place called ‘The 
Den”; the name is not inappropriate ; so we will say 
that Ward was asked to meet Wolf in The Den. 

The Den, as I shall call it, is one of the most disrepu- 
table places in New York city. An honest man would 
feel that his life was in great and constant danger there, 
though no proof has ever been found regarding the com- 
mission of any crime of any sort within its walls. Of all 
the places which are a blot on the good name of the great 
city, this is the one, perhaps, of which the police know 
least ; though a reluctance to raid The Den, which the 
officers might naturally feel, would be less due to doubts 
regarding the nature of the place than to a prudent doubt 
as to what might happen as the result of such action. 

Well, Stephen Ward was young, well armed, thoroughly 
in earnest in his search for knowledge, and far from being 
a coward—from some points of view. It is not strange, 
then, that he gave Mr. Wolf his promise that he would 
join him before the night was done. 
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Mr. Wolf once gone, Stephen Ward found himself get- 
ting tired and sleepy. He went across the street, and sat 
down on the steps of the house opposite the one he in- 
tended to watch. If he dozed a little, now and then, un- 
pleasantly and brokenly, it is not at all strange. If he 
had bad dreams, dreams in which he got into The Den 
and couldn't get out, there is nothing remarkable in it. 

But, all in a moment, he found himself as wide awake 
and alert as he had ever been. 

The door of the house opposite him opened; a man 
came out, stood irresolutely and reflectively on the steps 


for a moment, and then went on in the way Wolf and | 
Ward had been walking when Gleason’s going in had 


stopped them opposite this house. The man stooped ; 
he walked slowly and thoughtfully ; he was worn and 
tired, pale and ill. His left arm was suspended in a 
sling. 

But—- 

And Stephen Ward found himself rubbing his eyes 
and wondering if he were still asleep, and dreaming 
yet—— 

The man was Robert Rorux! 


CHAPTER XXI. 
WOLF’S STORY IN THE DEN. 
In looking over the facts in this history, and arranging 
them for publication, I have frequently been puzzled to 


know what, all things being considered, certain individ- | 
uals ought to have done under certain circumstances ; | 


every conscientious and philosophical historian, I doubt 
not, has been troubled in the same way. 


Should Stephen Ward have followed Robert Rorux, or | 


should he have let him go his way alone ? What say you ? 
It seems to me there is only one reasonable answer—one 
philosophical one ; and I am almost sure that no writer of 
fiction would dare represent him as failing to follow this 
most remarkable clew. 

But facts have an unmanageable way of intruding 
themselves into matters of this sort. And the fact is, 
that Stephen Ward sat on the steps until Robert Rorux 


was out of sight, and then went straight to his interview | 


with Mr. Wolf. 

Arrived at the door of The Den, the young colored man 
on guard there seemed in doubt as to whether it would be 
wise to admit this late visitor. The discreet negro knew 
that there was some gambling going on within, and for 
pretty heavy stakes ; and, if he didn’t know that certain 
visitors were being deliberately robbed by means of all 
the arts of which the most uscrupulous are masters, it 
was because he was too well paid for it to be for his in- 
terest to know anything—on the inside of the door he 
guarded, 

“T think, sir, not to-night, sir, unless—there is some 
gentleman——” hesitated the watchful fellow. 

“There is a—a man,” said Ward, stumbling over the 
word ‘“‘ gentleman,” and deciding he couldn’t possibly use 
it; ‘‘a—a Wolf. m 

And the door opened wide instantly ! 

There is an honor among thieves. There is a power 
which not even misfortune can kill. It should have been 


a fact to have sent Stephen Ward soberly home, this open- | 
ing of the doors of The Den at Wolf’s name. But it didn’t | 


so send him. He laughed, and went in. 

He found Mr. Wolf easily enough. That individual was 
not playing, but he was watching a game where more 
money was changing hands than some of the players 
could afford. 

“Come, Wolf, play,” said a man who was dressed in 


| the height of fashion, and who wore a profusion of dia- 

monds and other costly jewelry. 

| No,” said the man addressed, and without showing in 

, word or voice or posture any recognition of the fact that 

, he lived on any lower plane of life than did the man who 
had spoken ; ‘‘ most decidedly no. I did something, years 
ago, which cost me my luck. I shall never get it again. 

And so—I hope I am strong enough to let play alone.” 

“It would be interesting to know what cost you your 
| luck,” remarked the well-to-do gambler. 
| Mr. Wolf scowled. 

“T shall not tell you,” he replied, sturdily, ‘‘ though I 

may tell this young man. He's here to listen.” 

And he turned to Stephen Ward, who had not yet taken 

a seat, but was standing near him. 

The busy gambler shrugged his shoulders. 

“Tastes differ,” he said, as he turned to the game 

again, ‘‘and Walter Wolf can do as he pleases.” 

‘* Perhaps you'd play for me,” said young Ward, taking 

out a twenty-dollar piece, and tossing it to Wolf. 

“©You'll Jose it,” said Wolf, his hungry eyes gleaming 

savagely. 

“T can afford it,” said Ward, airily. He never knew 
| how he came to make the proposition he did; he uever 
| knew what influence made him hold to it and urge it ; it 

was long, very long, before he understood fully all that 
| followed. 
| ‘A persistent fellow,” laughed the well-dressed man. 

‘‘A persistent fool,” growled Wolf.” 

Then he turned suddenly, took a place in the gaie, 

watching narrowly every card that was played — every 
_ movement of every player. He staked the twenty dol- 
lars—and won. 

He glanced sideways at Ward, paled a little, shivered 
visibly, and then turned to the game once more. He 
staked all—all he had had and all he had won—and he 
won again. 

Silence fell upon the group of men. The situation was 
becoming intense. Wolf was winning at every venture. 
The man who had first challenged him to play was losing 
his money—and his temper. Stephen Ward was worry- 
ing a little, and wondering how it would all end. 

In half an hour, Wolf had more than two thousand 
dollars heaped up before him. 

“You seem to have undone the thing that lost you 
your luck,” sneered the man who had urged him to play. 
His right hand was below the edge of the table. His 
tone was a threat, and his look a menace. 

‘“‘T_I’m afraid so,” gasped Wolf, pale as death, ‘‘ and 
God knows I'd rather die than find it so—in this way. 
Here, I can’t keep this stuff—TIwon'’t. Divide it up 
fairly among those that lost it. Here, young man, take 
your twenty; it’s all I’ve got for you.” 

He rose to his feet ; he handed Ward back the piece of 
money with which he began. The professional gambler, 
happy again in the possession of his wealth, and doubly 
happy in the belief that he had cowed a man who had 
been a formidable antagonist in his younger days, drew 
Wolf’s winnings toward him, and proceeded to divide 
them among the men who had lost. 

‘‘Poor old Wolf,” sneered one or two standing near the 
man who was dividing the money, ‘‘he’s lost all the 
nerve he ever had.” 

“You shouldn’t have given up in that way,” whispered 
two or three men to Wolf, following him for that pur- 
pose, as he moved away from the gaming-table; ‘‘ his 
| looks are threatening enough, but he’s a coward when 

it comes to actions; besides, we’d have stood by to see 
| fair play.” 
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But Walter Wolf made them no answer. | wistfully and almost tenderly, ‘Td like to hear some- 
He only drew Stephen Ward farther away, and bent | thing of yours.” 

over him to whisper some words of warning into his ear. | ‘‘Yes? Well ? 
“We'll stay here until daylight,” he said, “and after ‘‘And—and in the meantime-—” 

that don’t you ever come here again.” | «Well 2” queried Stephen Ward. ‘‘ What is it ?” 
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“TI shall remember to-night,” said Ward. ‘TI shall “« Will you give me the money I played with to-night ?” 


never come.” Stephen Ward put his hand in his pocket, took out the 
“T want to tell you something of my story.” coin, and handed it to him. 
“Thank you, I wish to hear it.” And Walter Wolf walked to the window, raised 1, and 


‘“‘ And then, some time, not to-night,” said Walter Wolf, | hurled the coin far out into the street. 
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“T wish I had died yesterday,” he said, impulsively. 
And he looked as though he meant it. 

Undoubtedly he did mean it, for a moment or two, but 
men of his class are not likely to keep to such a mood 
long. He composed himself with an evident effort, and 
leaning nearer to Stephen Ward, commenced the conver- 
sation that he called, in his heart as well as with his lips, 
the telling of his story. But, if that which he said, 
counting in all the questions he asked, could be called 
a story —if it was, in any trve sense, the telling of a 
story—I’d like to run across an example somewhere of 
the process of finding out another man’s story under the 
transparent pretense of telling one’s own —just to see 
what it would be like. 

The man began with a question. 

“You'll tell me your name ?” he asked. 

“T’m called Stephen Ward,” that young man replied. 

« Which—means—that 4 , 

“Which means that I don’t know,” said the unworthy 
hero of an artificial fate. 

The old man shuddered, and looked into the face of 
his companion with an eager and more intense interest 
than he had hitherto shown. 

‘“‘T_I suppose I am unwisely and unusually super- 
stitious,” he muttered ; ‘‘ but I cannot help it. I had 
much rather you had struck me a blow in the face, in- 
stead of telling me that. You—you have my sympathy, 
-at least, for I know—I know Oh, sir! you couldn’t 
unsay that, could you? You couldn’t say that you lied ?” 

He leaned still closer to the young man as he spoke, 
and his breath fell, hot and heavy and foul with the taint 
of liquor, full in Ward’s face. 

That individual drew back, almost instinctively, and a 
look of disgust, probably involuntary, swept across his 
face. It was gone in a moment, though, and a forced 
smile stirred his countenance —a strained and uneasy 
laugh swept across his lips. 

‘“No, sir,” he replied, ‘‘I could not. 
truth.” 

“Very well. So be it. 
me ?” asked Wolf. 

‘‘T-I don’t know. That is—I—I didn’t—did I ?” 

“Yes, you did. And what of it ? Why should I care ? 
And how can I blame you? I—I’m drunk, to-night. Of 
course I’m drunk. Do you think you know that better 
than I do? If I wasn’t drunk, foolishly and desperately 
drunk, I don’t think I should have invited you to come 
and listen to my story. And yet—now—I—TId tell you, if 
—if I were as sober as I ever was,” he added, reflectively. 

Stephen Ward looked at him, and said nothing. 

‘And you, too,” said Wolf, slowly, shaking his ex- 
tended forefinger in the young man’s face, ‘‘ you ought 
not to have risked coming here, at this time—unless you 
were drunk also.” 

And still Ward said nothing. 

Wolf reached over and took hold of young Ward's 
shoulder. His grasp was strong. The young man won- 
dered whether he could have shaken it off—if he had 
tried ! He didn’t try. 

“Did you ever kill a man ?” Wolf asked, suddenly. 
And it was not until long afterward that Stephen Ward 
understood how natural and necessary, all the circum- 
stances considered, the question was. It was long after- 
ward that he knew that the change in the conversation 
was not abrupt and violent. 

The young man tried to frame an answer to the awful 
question ; he faltered and stammered; he flushed and 
paled, by turns ; a paralysis seemed to have fallen upon 
his lips; it was only when several minutes had elapsed 


I told you the 


And—why do you shrink from 


that he managed to articulate the simple little mono- 
syllable : ‘‘ No /” 

The old man’s face brightened. He sighed deeply, and 
the sigh was manifestly one of relief. The appalling 
doubt which had been written on his face seemed almost 
gone—almost swept away. If he did not—dared not— 
quite accept Ward’s answer as the truth, no one could 
have imagined for an instant that he was unwilling to do 
so—no observant individual could have failed to see that 
he was madly anxious to know it true. 

‘* When first I saw you this evening,” Wolf went on, 
“Ttook you for a man in the habit of having his own 
way—without much regard for consequences, and with 
none at all for law, either human or divine. Then, I 
hoped I was right ; now, I’m glad to learn I was wrong.” 

“* Ye-e-e-s 2?” 

‘*Yes, indeed. You never burned an enemy’s property ? 
You never harassed nor injured a weaker person than 
yourself ? You never attempted to kill ee 

“IT attempted to kill Horace Gleason !” said young Ward, 
promptly, emphatically ; and so suddenly did the words 
spring from his lips, that he was himself astonished ; it 
seemed as though some power beyond him and aboye 
him had compelled him to utter them; he wondered 
whether the old man had some weird and uncanny power 
over him ; he looked anxiously around, to see if any other 
than Wolf had heard his indiscreet admission—indiscreet, 
even in The Den; he wondered what would become of 
him if he should get in the habit of saying such things, 
without will or premeditation. 

“Ah? And you did no worse? Iam glad of that— 
genuinely glad. Earlier, I should have sought such an 
admission—for the sake of my personal safety. But now, 
though Ill not tell you why—now, though I'd be willing 
to take words of prayer on my wicked old lips for the 
first time in many long years, to the end that God may 
keep you from ever quite knowing why—I have no fears. 
Now, I am glad you have only tried. I am glad you have 
failed.” 

“So am I, for Mr. Horace Gleason——” 

‘‘Never mind that—not now. Let me tell you some- 
thing, first. I’ve killed two men, in my time—one for 
revenge—one for money. Only a fool’s proverbial luck 
saved another, not long since.” 

“Oh, my God !” 

“Don’t. You'll unnerve me, and I mean to let you see 
the whole depth of the level to which I've fallen—the 
utterly lost condition of the state I've reached ; you must 
say nothing to prevent me, for my reasons are weighty 
ones. You wouldn't believe me, I suppose, if I were to 
say that onc—and not by any means the least in my mind 
—is a desire to save and serve you ?” 

Ward actually laughed, a loud, long, hearty scrt of 
laugh ; a laugh that caught the attention of the gamblers, 
busy not far away, and caused a momentary suspension 
of the games which were going on, and a casual giving of 
a little attention to him and his companion. 

“Of course I shouldn’t believe you,” he asserted, 
firmly ; ‘‘ of course I should know you were lying to me, 
You are drunk, to-night; very drunk, aren’t you ?” 

Wolf scowled, darkly. 

‘Don’t do that again,” he said, sharply, ‘‘not unless 
you want to get into serious trouble. You'll have all 
those fellows watching us, the first thing you know, and 
there may be that in my face that I wouldn’t want any of 
them to see. So—don’t you laugh again, not aloud. And 
—if you don’t believe in me, neither do you in God; you 
needn’t interrupt me again with any blasphemous appeal 
to Him.” 
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“Tl try to please you, for I’m rather anxious to hear 
what you have to say—to know, for instance, just why we 
both followed Horace Gleason to-night. But first—tell 
me what the men here might see in your face.” 

“They ? See? All that I’ve told you, and more. That 
I’ve burned, robbed, tortured, as well as slain; that I’ve 
deserted a woman who loved and trusted me—a woman 
who had my love, once, and was worthy of it; that I’m 
neither repentant nor satisfied ; that Iam going to save 
you the trouble of getting even with one man; that my 
next victim is selected, and, possibly, that his name is 
Horace Gleason.” 

“ But—Mr. Wolf—Horace Gleason is my best friend.” 

It was Mr. Wolf’s turn to laugh. He laughed. His 
mirth was neither noisy nor violent. But it seemed to be 
genuine, and to come from the depths of his nature. 

‘‘Horace Gleason your friend ?” he cried. ‘‘ The thing 
is quite impossible. If you treat a friend as you have 
treated him, pray how do you treat your foes ?” 

Ward’s mouth closed firmly, for a moment; his teeth 
clicked like the jaws of a strong trap, suddenly sprung, 
and Wolf could hear the man gnash and grind them to- 
gether. It seemed, too, as though something very like a 
bitter curse found its way out from between them. He 
was thinking of Ralph Grantley. He was gloating over 
the fate he would like to mete out to him. 

Mr. Wolf waited until Stephen Ward’s paroxysm of rage 
had expended itself. Then, turning toward him to re- 
commence the conversation, he found the young man too 
eagerly quick for him. 

‘‘ Horace Gleason is my best friend,” the young fellow 
cried, impulsively, ‘‘in spite of the fact that we some- 
times fail to agree—in spite of the fact that I am some- 
times jealous of him. He found me poor, abused, a very 
slave—indeed, it wouldn’t be far wrong to say that he 
Sound me in hell! So saying, it would be as true to say 
that the measure of his failure to raise me to heaven is 
the measure of my lack rather than of any fault of his 
will or his wisdom. He has made me free; he has given 
me much money; he has heaped every benefit possible 
upon me. And so 3 

“Exactly,” said Wolf, strangely agitated, and speaking 
in a greatly altered voice; ‘‘exactly. And so—it is for 
your interest to keep him safe from harm—your interest, 
even if you sometimes let passion blind you to it.” 

“Tt certainly is.” 

‘«Then, my boy, it is mine, too, and 
“T don’t understand you. 
yours. If money—money—— 

The grotesquely attired tramp put up his hand appeal- 
ingly—albeit almost commandingly. 

“Stop. Don’t say it. I won’t touch your money—now 
or ever. I’ve been through the whole round of fortune, 
boy, with thousands of dollars at my command for the 
tens you have. And I’ve learned to fear money, rather 
than to love it. I was a gambler, once, and as wealthy as 
a skillful and thoroughly devoted gamester ever gets. In 
those days, I had luck ; I always had it. In those days, 
I never cheated ; I needed no more than my cool skill and 
my uniform good fortune. Well, you saw me play to- 
night; you saw the watch I kept over men who would 
not have hesitated to swindle and rob me; you saw me 
save the peace in a situation which was getting danger- 
ous; and then—you saw what I did with the money— 
their money and yours. Since I—I—— Well, it may be 
you'll know some time; it may even be that I'll tell you 
some time; but now—here—let me put it thus: Since 
the time when that she-devil, whose house you saw 
Horace Gleason enter this night, crossed my path, I’ve 
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But I think I can make it | 


lost my luck ; in all the years which lie between the then 
and the now I’ve never won as I did to-night. On the 
contrary, it has always been loss—loss—loss. And now— 
now—I am not starving ; if I were, life would have to be 
in actual danger—in immediate danger—before I would 
touch a penny of your money. Do you understand ?” 

“T understand nothing, unless it is that drink has dis- 
ordered your faculties, Why should you not take money, 
and give me assurance of Horace Gleason’s safety ?” 

“‘T give you assurance, and without money or money’s 
powerful plea, that from this time forward he is safe from 
me.” 

‘But what guarantee—what surety——” 

“‘None—except an outcast’s word of honor. Do you 
think I’d fear, here and now, to tell you the truth—the 
whole truth? I say I'll not harm Horace Gleason—for 
your sake. Does that satisfy you ?” 

“Tt ought to. It must.” 

‘‘Yes, indeed ; it must. You're a sensible fellow. And 
yet—do you know I’ve a haunting thought in my mind 
to the effect that you save him for yourself.” 

“Save him? For myself? What do you mean ?” 

“It’s hard to explain. When I first saw you, I had an 
impression that your hand would cheat me of my revenge ; 
I think so still, absurd as the thought seems in view of all 


| you’ve since said to me. I promise you that I will not kill 


Horace Gleason—but I feel that you will!” 

&tephen Ward shuddered, and then shook himself, vig- 
orously, as though throwing off some unpleasantly cling- 
ing garment. I think, though, that the need for the ac- 
tion was purely mental. 

‘After all he’s done for me?” he demanded. 

“Yes. And why not? Does not the man who receives 
a benefit always demand more ?” 

‘¢ Perhaps—so—but v4 

‘*And why has he done what he has done ?” 

“T do not know.” 

‘‘Has he not said ?” 

“cc Yes.” 

“And you doubt him ?” 

“T do.” 

“ Thinking—perhaps——” 

“Thinking that he may know something of my par- 
entage—of my true name and history ; thinking that it 
may be that the money he gives me so freely ig only a 
small part of what should be mine.” 

Wolf shook his ugly head. 

“I’m sure you’re wrong in that,” he said, decidedly ; 
“T cannot doubt that you're utterly mistaken. What 
does Gleason say ?” 

‘He says he does this in order that I may marry the 
girl I love.” 

‘*Indeed ? The daughter of a family in which he takes 
a deep interest, I presume ?” 

“Yes,” shortly and sharply. Then Ward turned the 
conversation out of this seemingly dangerous channel— 
for atime. Of course it was only for a time. When talk’s 
torrent has run in dangerous depths, among the rocky 
ruins which mark the ancient. sites of volcanic passions, 
no new bed will tempt it to run forever elsewhere ! 
Stephen Ward, you might as well tell this new confidant 
of yours the girl’s name at once—and be done with it ! 

“‘Your reasons for wishing the world rid of Gleason 
could not have been very strong ones,” he suggested, 
“since they are so easiiy removed.” 

““They are not easily removed. I hope you will never 
understand how hard I have found it to side with you, in 
all this matter, and to promise what Ihave. And they 
were—are—strong reasons, very strong. I had one good 
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reason, at least, before to-night ; his call upon that woman ' 


gave me another.” 
“é Why ” 
**Because of jealousy. Is there any passion which 
reaches deeper than that ?” 
‘Please explain.” 
*‘T will. Years ago, I married one of the sweetest and 
purest of all the women God ever made. 


she knew no better. I say because she knew no better, 
and yet that does an injustice to us both. She was wise 
aud far-seeing, and T wax above being a swindler and a 


DOING PARIS IN 


Fagg —‘‘ Now, AURELIA, WE MUST HAVE A STRICT DIVISION OF LABOR. 


I loved her, | 
fully, and she was worthy of it; she loved me, because | She was the most beautiful woman I had ever seen. 


“ But I cannot, will not, tell it all. Let me hurry to 


tell what I must. 


‘‘The other woman, the one you saw to-night at the 


door of the house Horace Gleason entered, came in my 
way. 3 


“She used her devilish arts upon me, and smoothed 


for me the steep road to perdition. 


‘‘T shall always remember the first time I ever saw her. 
She 


| was a young widow, just happily rid of a husband whose 
brutality had taught her to hate him—and to regard all 
men as a sort of natural enemy, against whom it was 
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robber, even if I were a professional gambler. I did not 
tell her my business, and she never asked ; she was too 
trusting and loyal, I suppose, to have any suspicion of 
anything evil in my way of life. She knew, though, in a 
vague and indefinite way, that there was some sort of a 
shadow on my early life ; she never knew just the truth, 
though—that I was nameless—illegitimate—the child of 
a race that had been hiding and skulking for hundreds of 
years ; she never guessed that it was a charity and a kind- 
ness in one of my line to let his child live and die in ig- 
norance of who he was and from what and whom he had 
sprung. 
‘* Well, time went on. 


‘“‘T lived with my wife for nearly a year. And—and— | 


right and wise and best to wage a pitiless warfare. I 
met her in a gambling-house. She was the cleverest 
cheat I ever knew. She took more than a thousand 
dollars from me before I had known her six hours, and 
she had made me forget that there was any other woman 
in all the world, and, most of all, any such woman as my 
own sweet wife—in less than half that time. 

“T think the woman abhorred the life to which her 
necessities had driven her. She admired in me the 
honest skill which ranked next, so far as success went, 
to the clever frauds by which she won. I used to feel 
sure that she had a genuine admiration, too, for me on 
my own account, and I sometimes think so still. 

(To be continued.) 
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“ THE ENGINEER, WHO WAS THE MORE POWERFUL MAN, THREW HIMSELF UPON THE FIREMAN, AND, TAKING HIM BY THE 
THROAT, FORCED HIM BACKWARD TO THE VERY EDGE OF THE OPENING BETWEEN THE TENDER AND THE CAB,” 


MY NIGHT ON A LOCOMOTIVE. 


By F. M. Reep. 


Joz Jounson, fireman on tngine No. 20 of the Midland | 
Railroad, had asked me several times to go with him on 
his engine from our home in Asheville to the City of | 
Croton. 

Joe and I were old friends, having grown up together 
from boyhood in the same village. He always showed a 
taste for mechanics, but I was more attracted by a profes- 
sional life. The result was that he was now fireman of 
“No. 20,” that drew the fast express, and in a fair way, 
I understood, of soon having an engine of his own to run, 
while I was working in my father’s law office, preparing 
myself by practical experience to become his partner, 
when I should be admitted to the Bar. 

At last I told Joe, one evening at the depot, that I 
would accept his invitation, and agreed to be ready to 
go on the engine the following evening. 

The fast express left Asheville about half-past seven, 
and reached Croton shortly after midnight. Supper was 
eaten at Asheville, the engine’s tanks filled with water 
and her tender with coal, and all preparations made for 
what was the longest unbroken run on the road. 

While we stood on the platform, a few minutes before 


it was time to start, Joe took me aside and said: 
Vol. XXVIII, No. 432. 


‘Frank, old fellow, perhaps it would be just as well 
for you not to go with us to-night.” 

“Why ?” said I, looking up, surprised. 

“Well,” he said, hesitatingly, ‘‘it may be all my imag- 
ination, but I believe our engineer, Phil Duncan, has 
been drinking—not enough to make him forget his duty, 
but just enough to make him very irritable. It was all I 
could do to keep my temper, once or twice, on the road 
up, at the insulting way he spoke to me. Now, I may be 
his fireman, but I am not, and will not be, his lackey.” 

“But, Joe,” I said, ‘this is a thing to be reported at 
head - quarters, it seems to me. A drunken engineer ! 
Think of the risk and danger of it.” 

**T told you he had not taken enough to make him a 
bit less careful of his duties, for I have watched him 
closely—and he is a good engineer, I’ll say that for him— 
only it makes him so ugly.” 

‘But if he is in the habit of drinking, the company is 
sure, sooner or later, to find it out.” 

‘Yes, I hope they will, and the sooner the better. One 
of these days, when he least expects it, it will get where 
it will affect his brain as well as his temper, and then who 
can tell what will happen ?” 
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“And you can talk in this way of such a possibility, 
and yet you will not give them the least warning ? Do 
you call that right, Joe ?” 

‘Tom, listen! My hands are tied, or I would go to 
the superintendent to-morrow. Phil knows my time as 
fireman is almost up, and that I am perfectly well quali- 
fied to become an engineer. Slowly and surely this 
whisky-drinking has grown on him, and he begins to 
realize it, and yet is unable to throw it off. So far he has 
hid it from the officials, but he knows that I have seen it, 
and he hates me accordingly. He thinks, too, that I 
want to have him put off of ‘20,’ so that I can get his 
place. Don’t you see what a good case he could make 
out of all this with the superintendent? Trusting him 
as they do, I think they not only wouldn't believe my 
charge, but I would run the risk of being kept a fireman 
for some time to come, if I was not discharged from their 
employ altogether.” 

“Well, Joe,” I answered, ‘at any rate what you have 
said just determines me to go with you to-night. You 
have told me there is no danger, and my presence will 
act asa check on Duncan. He will not feel like treating 
you meanly, with a stranger by who is your friend.” 

Joe agreed to this, and I soon found myself seated on 
the side of the locomotive’s cab, on the cushioned locker 
that served for a seat. Through an oblong window at 
my side I could look out along the engine on the track 


before us, itluminated by the brilliant head-light of the | 


locomotive. It was still twilight, however, and out of 
the windows back of me I had a good view of the scenery 
as we hurried along. But the darkness came on, and I had 
to content myself with watching the flashing light on the 
track, or with observing the engineer and fireman. When 
Duncan, the engineer, first stepped into the cab at Ashe- 
ville and saw me, he stared rudely at me for what seemed 
about the space of a minute, when, to my relief, Joe ap- 
peared, and said : 


“Phil, this is my friend Mr. Todd, who is going to | 


ride with us as far as Croton to-night.” 


“‘Ts he ?” came the answer, in a sneering tone. ‘I'd 


like to know who had the brass to ask him to ride on this | 


engine.” 

Joe’s face flushed, but he answered, quickly : 

‘Phil, I said he was my friend.” 

The starting of the train stopped all further conversa- 
tion. When we were fairly on our way, Joe explained to 
me his duties, which consisted in keeping the fire-box 
well filled with coal, in letting cold water into the boiler 
at regular intervals, and in ringing the bell as we rushed 
by the smaller stations. The engineer seemed to have 
little to do but to blow the whistle at the crossings, ex- 
cept where, now and then, the speed of the train had to 
be slackened or increased. How he knew when to do 
this, or how he did it when he knew, were equally mys- 
terious to me. Machinery had always been a puzzle to 
me, and I could not understand the working of even this 
simple piece of mechanism. Desiring, if possible, to 
conciliate the engineer, I asked him if he would explain 
to me the working of the locomotive’s machinery. He 
answered grufily : 

“T’ve got no time to enlighten every Tom, Dick and 
Harry about machinery. Why don’t you ask your friend 
over there? He’ll tell you all about it. He thinks he 
knows more about it than I do, any way ’’— this last 
with a bitter sneer. 

‘“*No, Phil,” said Joe, ‘‘I think nothing of the kind. I 
know, as every one else does, that there is not a )etter 
engineer on the road, when—when d 

As he did not continue, Phil turned on him savagely. 
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“When what?” 

I wondered for Joe, and was not prepared for his an- 
swer. Our talk at the depot had made me think him 
rather lacking in moral courage. He straightened him- 
self up as a man who has a disagreeable duty to perform, 
but is determined to do it, come what may, and said : 

‘Well, then, when you don’t drink, Phil Duncan !” 

“You lie, if you say I drink! I've been running this 
engine for seven years, and no man, from superintendent 
to brakeman, ever said that before. But I know what 
you are up to,” he said, with rising anger, ‘‘ you miser- 
able sneak! You want my place, that’s what you're after. 
You have hatched this lie, and you have brought your 
spy with you to prove it on me ; for you know how much 
your word alone would stand with the superintendent 
against mine, and you two are going, to-morrow, to make 
your complaint. Curse you !” he said, growing white in 
the face with his fierce wrath. ,‘‘Curse you! Tl lose 
my place, you think ? Well, if I do, you'll never get it, 
you liar !” 

Before Joe could prepare himself, the engineer, whe 


| was the more powerful man, threw himself upon the fire- 


man, and, taking him by the throat, forced him backward 
to the very edge of the opening between the tender and 
the cab. 

“Tl hold you there till you say you've lied, and prom- 
ise to hold your tongue hereafter,” he said, hoarsely ; 
‘‘and if you don’t promise, I'll fling you out there, where 
you'll, be mighty sure never to tell a tale on anybody, and 
I'll flihg your sneaking spy after you.” 

I sét horror-stricken in my place. Before I could have 
raised one finger for Joe’s assistance he would have been 
flung out of the cab, and my fate would have been the 
same ; for what could a puny, office-bred young fellow de 
in the infuriated grasp of a man even Joe could not suc- 
cessfully resist ? 

Joe, though light, was tough and wiry, and he clung te 
the engineer like a vise. 

“Say you lied !” 

No answer. 

“Well, then, go to hell, where you belong !” 

Duncan gave a sudden, fierce wrench that tore Joe 
away from him, but his own foot slipped on the smooth 
iron, and the engine, just then, gave a sudden lurch to 
one side, and, with mingled cries of pain and despair, the 
two struggling forms were whirled out from the rushing 
train into the blackness of the night. 

I do not know how long a time passed before I came te 
my senses again. It seemed an age, although it could 
not have been long in seconds and minutes. I did not 
faint, but I sat on, gazing at that black opening through 
which the two men had fallen, as one utterly powerless in 
the grip of a horrible nightmare. When my brain grad- 
ually resumed its functions, it was like the rushing of 
a flood into an empty reservoir. The thoughts came toss- 
ing, rolling, tumbling through my head in wildest confu- 
sion. Joe—could I believe it! Joe, my old friend and 
playmate—Joe, to whom I had been speaking but a few 
moments before—Joe was lying a mangled mass, some- 
where far behind us, and by him, sharing the same horri- 
ble fate, his enemy and his deliberate murderer! Then 
flashed across me the remembrance of my own narrow 
escape. The engineer had taken me for Joe’s spy, and, 
if he had not fallen a victim to his own violence, my turn 
would surely have come next. The thought made me 
shiver from head to foot with a sudden chill of fear. Soon 


| even these terrible thoughts were swallowed up in one (te 


me) far more terrible still. Slowly all the past was blot- 
ted out in the realization of the present. Here was I, the 
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only being on a great locomotive, which was tearing along 
at the rate of from thirty-five to forty miles an hour, with 
absolutely no knowledge of how to control the engine’s 
motion. 

Naturally my first thought was that of summoning 
help from the train. I climbed up over the coal, and 
began to let myself down over the end of the tender so 
as to get on the platform of the baggage-car attached 
to it. I had to move with the greatest caution, for not 
only would the crossing in itself have been dangerous 
at any time to one so inexperienced as I was, but the 
danger was doubly increased now by the darkness, and 
by the swaying of the train. At last I stood before the 
door of the baggage - car, and tried to open it. It was 
locked. Then I knocked on it loudly many times, and 
waited ; but there was no answer. (I learned, afterward, 
that the baggage had been piled closely at that end, leav- 
ing the narrowest passage possible to the door, and that, 
owing to this and to the ordinary noise of the train, I was 
not heard. ) 

Again and again I tried and knocked upon the door, 
finally kicking the lower panels with all my might, like 
some wild beast beating madly and vainly at his imprison- 
ing cage. Then I sat down in despair upon the step, and 
wondered to what doom I and all the unsuspecting human 
freightage of that train were madly rushing. <A gleam of 
hope came to me. 

“Tf there is no one to replenish it with fuel, the fire 
will go out, and the engine perforce come to a stand- 
still.” 

My hope died ont again, like a lantern dashed suddenly 
to the ground, for another terrible thought burned itself 
into my brain, and made me rise to my feet, trembling. 
From what Joo had told me, I knew that if no cold water 
was supplied to the boiler, and it became empty before 
the fire went out, an explosion would almost certainly 
take place. I could prevent this. Was it not my duty ? 
I shuddered to think of climbing up again on that tender, 
but I said, ‘‘God help me!” and went at it. 

After a hard struggle, I found myself lying, panting, 
on the top of the coal. Waiting for a few minutes to get 
my breath, I crawled over the coal, and let myself down 
again into the cab. With a trembling hand I let the cold 
water into the boiler, as Joe had done, and waited, with 
fast-beating heart, for the result. 

The engine dashed ahead just as before, and I breathed 
a sigh of very genuine relief. Then I began to think of 
all that would happen when the train did stop. I saw 
the angry passengers and officials, and began to realize 
that they would be little disposed to accept my account 
of my very questionable position. 

Again, I asked myself if it was not my duty to do all I 
could for the passengers and for the company, whatever 
happened to me. If the fire-box was kept filled, and the 
water supplied to the boiler, the engine would run on 
safely to her destination ; at least, I knew nothing to 
prevent this. 

“At any rate,” I said to myself, ‘I will look at the fire, 
and see how it is.” 

I opened the door of the fire-box, and saw that the fire 
was getting quite low. With sudden resolution, I shov- 
eled in fresh coal, as I had seen Joe do. This was hot 
work, and great beads of perspiration stood out on my 
face. The bodily labor, however, helped to steady my 
brain and nerves, and I was far calmer when I sat down 
again on the cushioned locker to rest. From time to 


time, as the clock warned me, I got up mechanically | 


and performed my self-imposed duties. T*is went on 


for the space of an hour. 


I had scarcely seated myself, after the last of these ex- 
ertions, when my brain was again in hot tumult. I sud- 
denly remembered that Joe had said, when I was talking 
to him, several weeks before, about this trip, that the ex- 
press passed a freight-train on a switch about an hour 
from Croton. 

We had started from Asheville on time, and that fact, 
of course, had been telegraphed to Croton, and the 
freight-train had doubtless started at its usual hour. 
Had our train continued running on time since there 
had been no engineer to control its speed? If the 
freight-train had not reached the switch when the ex- 
press arrived there, did the latter wait? Doubtless, I 
thought. But I could not stop the locomotive! Then— 
I could not bring my weary brain to contemplate the hor- 
rible possibility. 

I buried my head in my hands and waited, only to'be 
aroused by another thought of terror. Even if the train 
is there, the side-track may be short, and part of the 
freight-train reach by and on to the main track. This 
could well be ; the express, after having passed over tho 
first switch, waiting until the freight had dragged itself 
on, and then hurrying along again over the free track. 
Still—I could not stop the train ! 

The clock told me that it would be less than a half-hour 
before we would reach the switch. Here I thought. of 
the whistle, and wondered if the trainmen had noticed 
that we had passed crossing after crossing without one 
warning of our approach. Fortunately, it was an easy 
matter to manage this, and I tried, from that time, to 
keep a sharp lookout ahead, and to give a signal when- 
ever we approached a whistling-post or a crossing. This 
kept my mind so on the alert, that I almost forgot, for 
awhile, the danger of our situation. Suddenly I saw, far 
ahead on the track, the glimmer of what, at first, seemed 
like a glow-worm’s light, but which grew and brightened 
rapidly as we advanced. In my excitement I made the 
whistle shriek out a warning loud and long, as if by it I 
was giviug a giant’s voice to my own agony of fearful ex- 
pectation. 

The light grew brighter and brighter, and then flashed 
like a great sun in my eyes, and I heard, for a second, the 
heavy breathing of the iron horse as we rushed by it. 
Then I flung myself on my knees by the cushioned locker 
and commended my soul to God, and waited. Still the 
dull echo of our train, reflected from the heavy freight- 
cars, told me we were passing the other train. Would 
that terrible rumble never cease ? The seconds length- 
ened themselves into hours, until suddenly I heard the 
sharp click clack that told of the engine’s wheels crossing 
another switch, and in a moment more we were whirling 
unharmed upon our way. For several moments I could 
not rise. The reaction from a sense of imminent danger 
to that of comparative safety was too great a shock. I 
felt weak and nerveless, and cold from heat to foot. I 
could only kneel on, as I was, and whisper : ‘‘ Thank God ! 
Thank God !” 

At last I staggered to my feet, and with a light heart 
performed my fireman’s duties. ‘Only one hour to Cro- 
ton!” I said it aloud, in the rush of my joy; but 
scarcely had I uttered the words when my heart sank 
again. Of what good would that be tous? Icould no 
more stop the engine there than at any spot along the 
road. There was every likelihood, too, that the switches 
on the main track beyond were open, or the track ob- 
structed, for the employés would be counting on the 
fifteen or twenty minutes they always had in which to do 
their switching, while the express waited at the depot. 

I could hardly hope for another escape like that we 
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had just made, and I sat Gown utterly dispirited, and 
abandoned myself to the gloomiest thoughts. As the 
hour drew to its close the signs of our approach to a city 
were multiplied. We crossed highways more frequently, 
and the frequent click clack of the engine crossing a 
switch ceased any longer to make me start. The lights 
in the houses became more and more closely clustered, 
and so I made the whistle give one long, wild sLriek of 
warning again, and then sat down quietly but hopelessly 
on the seat. 

“Hi, there! Phil! Joe! What the deuce is the mat- 

ter ?” suddenly roared a voice above the clatter of the 
train. 
The language was not choice, but I think I never heard 
a sweeter sound in all my life. ‘‘ Help! Quick ! quick !” 
I fairly shrieked back. ‘‘Iam here alone. I can’t stop 
the engine.” 

There was a muttered curse, and I saw one head, snd 
then another, appear over the end of the tender. 


The | 


way those two men climbed up there, and over that coal, 
amazed me; but they were experienced in that sort of 
thing, and in a moment’s time they were in the cab. I 
saw at a glance that they were the conductor and a brakc- 
man. 

“Hold him tight, Frank,” said the conductor, ‘‘ while 
I reverse her and put on the air-brake.” 

I made no resistance, you may be sure, but the brake- 
man gripped me like a vise. In a second we were jolted 
almost off our feet by the sudden checking of the engine’s 
motion, and in a moment more we ran, with much dimin- 
ished speed, through the brilliantly lighted depot, and 
came to a stop a short distance beyond. The brakes were 
then let off, and the conductor brought the train back to 
its customary place beside the depot platform. Then he 
turned to me with a savage : ‘‘ Well, who are you, any- 
way, and what have you got to say for yourself? Where 
are Phil and Joe ?—the engincer, I mean, and the fire- 


| man.” 
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With a voice I could noways control, and almost burst- 
ing into tears, man though I was (so utterly unstrung was 
my whole nervous system), I told him, in broken sen- 
tences, what had happened. 

‘What do you think, Frank ?” he said, appealing to 
tho brakeman. 

‘*T noticed there was no whistling at several crossings,” 
was the reply, ‘‘and I wondered what was the matter 
with Phil. It’: 9 mighty strange and a mighty horrible 
story this young fellow tells, and if it is true, it was a 


blessed thing we got scared when she didn’t slow up at | 


the mile-post, and that you had been an engineer once 
yourself. It stands to reason, of course, that this fellow 
was no match for either Phil or Joe—/e never fooled with 
cither of them /” 

“Well, at any rate,” was the reply, ‘I’m going to keep 
a safe hold of you, young man, till this matter is sifted to 
the bottom. Bring him along, Frank.” 

Rumors of something out of the way, aroused by the 
sight of the conductor and brakeman hurrying through 
the cars, and increased by the strange manner in which 
the train had come to a stop at Croton, had spread quickly 
among the passengers, and I had to pass through a throng 
of staring and suspicious gazers, as I was led away be- 
tween the conductor and the stalwart brakeman. After 
getting my name, they put me in charge of the station 
watchman. If people could have realized how little im- 
pression all this made on me, so devoutly glad was I to 
be walking again unharmed on the solid ground, they 
would have wasted no pity on me. When the train had 
left the depot, the watchman took me to the nearest po- 
lice station, but in my innocence I felt no disgrace could 
fall upon me, as I passed into the dark shadow of its 
walls, and if I slept a broken sleep that night, it was not 
because my conscience, but my memory, troubled me. 

It was not late the next morning when I was released. 
At the desk in the office of the police station, where I was 
taken to receive my dismissal, I was told that telegrams 
had been sent at once to Asheville to identify me, and to 
inquire after the missing engineer and fireman, and to 
direct that search be made all along the line for them, if 
they were not found in Asheville. 

My identity and good character had been easily estab- 
lished. ‘The conductor of the early freight having been 
notified, was on the watch as he came up from Asheville, 
and had discovered the bodies lying one across the other, 
frightfully mangled, by the rocks, at the foot of a steep 
embankment. 

“And they,” I asked, falteringly—‘‘ they— Joe —was 
he dead ?” 

“Yes,” the officer replied, laconically—‘‘ dead — both 
of ’em.” 


THE FAIREST VALE IN PALESTINE, 


By starting from the Lake of Galilee at six in the morn- 
ing (says a recent tourist) and traveling westward, we had 


time to lunch in an olive orchard at Kefr Kenna, one of | 


the two sites claimed for the miracle of Cana, and to ar- 
vive in Nazareth at three o’clock. Instead of going imme- 
diately into the city, we diverged from the direct route so 
as to get our first view of it from the hill Zain. The in- 
terest and charm of that scene evade description. Ac- 
cording to my-note made that evening giving the impres- 
sion of the moment, the view is one of ravishing beauty. 
The 1:ills are round about Nazareth, like the raised edge 
of a shell, with a narrow ‘passage at the south-west to the 
Plain -of Esdraelon.’--It was the opinion of our party, as 


it is the opinion of more than one well-known traveler, | 


that the view of Central Palestine from that hill Zain is 
finer even than the famous view from Mount Tabor. If 
Jesus ever retired to these hills for meditation, He had all 
around Him localities enriched by the history of His own 
people and suggestive of the extent of His own future 
influence in lands beyond His own. In the far north the 
massive brow of Hermon is distinctly seen. In the east 
the eye follows the course of the Jordan and the blue 
hills of Moab. In the south, the mountains of Gerizim 
and Ebal rise into full view, and closer at hand the Valley 
of Esdraelon lies spread out, the great battle-field of 
Israel, where, in more recent times, Napoleon, with 2,000 
troops, defeated in the battle of Mount Tabor an army of 
25,000 Turks. Beyond, in full view, are Nain and Jezreel, 
and Mount Gilboa, where Saul perished, and Herod’s 
Spring, where Gideon’s men lapped. There, where the 
sun’s last rays fall, and rising sheer up on the land side, 
stretches the ridge of Carmel, the spot where Elijah is 
supposed to have met the priests of Baal, being marked 
by a large convent. To the south-west the eye catches a 
strip of the blue Mediterranean off Caesarea and an exten- 
sive sheet of it from Haifa northward to the Bay of Acre. 
The sight of the sea was highly exhilarating after the 
tedious journey inland, suggesting the passage-way to 
friends far off. As on that beautiful November afternoon, 
fanned with cooling breezes from the Mediterranean, we 
turned away from the charming scenery and looked down 
upon the peaceful town, we felt the force of Rénan’s com- 
ment : ‘‘ No spot is so well adapted to the dreams of abso- 
lute happiness.” 


A LAW-COURT ILLUSTRATION. 


A Goop story was that told by Charles Mathews, who 
found great amusement in attending trials. An action 
was brought against the owner of a wagon, which, by the 
reckless driving of the wagoner, had forced a poor donkey 
against a wall, and there pressed the wretched creature 
to death. Compensation was therefore sought by its pro- 
prietor for the loss of the animal and its services. This 
trial caused much mirth. The principal witness for the 
plaintiff was the driver of the donkey, who, feeling him- 
self very much “ browbeat” by the defendant’s counsel, 
became exceedingly nervous and confused in his evi- 
dence, which he gaye with his eyes upon the ground. He 
was several times reprimanded by the judge for not look- 
ing in the faces of those by whom he was interrogated, 
and was desired to hold up his head. The poor fellow’s 
embarrassment increased upon every reproof, and the 
opposing counsel (who had a powerful cast in his eye) 
was particularly severe with him, repeating the judge’s 
injunction seyeral times, saying: ‘‘ Hold up your head, 
witness; look up! Why don’t you look up, I say ? 
Can’t you hold up hour head, fellow ? Can’t you look 
as I do ?” 

‘Nay, sir,” replied the countryman, with perfect sim- 
plicity, ‘‘I can’t—you squint.” 

The poor, harassed witness was next asked by the 
supporting counsel, Sergeant Cockle, to describe the local 
situations of the several parties concerned—their relative 


| positions at the time of the accident and death of the 


poor donkey ; where the wagon was, and where the un- 
fortunate animal stood, etc. At last, summoning up his 
courage, he hesitatingly began : ‘‘ Weel, my Lord Joodge, 
T'll tell you how it happened as well as Tecan. First of 
all,” turning to Sergeant Cockle, ‘‘ you are the wall.” 
“Very good,” said Sergeant Cockle. 
“©Ay, you are the wall,” repeated the witness; and 
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then changing his position in the court to another spot, 
he added, ‘‘and now, I am the wagon.” 

“Very well,” observed the judge ; ‘‘ proceed.” 

**Yees,” he repeated, ‘‘I am the wagon,” and, with a 
low bow, added, ‘‘ your Lordship’s the ass /” 

This evidence, though, perhaps, not quite satisfactory 
to the judge, was conclusive. 


A CALIFORNIA ELEPHANT. 
By C. F. Houper. 


Tuer elephant, now confined to Africa, Asia and the ad- 
jacent islands, had in former years a wide geographical 
range. From the Equator to the shores of the Arctic 
Ocean it was found, cither as the mammoth, mastodon, 
pygmy elephant, or, in earlier times, the dinotherium, 
supposed to have been a proboscidian ancestor. There 
is scarcely a portion of the North or South American 
Continents but was the grazing-ground for these huge 
creatures. High on the slopes of the Andes the remains 
of mastodons have been found, and the tusks of mam- 
moths in early days were common objects protruding 
from the sands of the New Siberian Islands or dredged 
up off the coast of England and Norway. New Jersey, 
New York, Ohio and Kentucky have been prolific in these 
remains ; and it is not difficult to picture the scenes which 
transpired in the days when these giants inhabited our 
fields and woods. Up to the present time, elephants have 
been known on the American Pacific Slope only by indi- 
vidual teeth of mastodons, picked up here and there ; 


but a recent discovery shows that the greatest of all ele- | 


phants, the mammoth, or, rather, its ally, Hlephas Amer- 
icanus, roamed the hills and valleys. The discovery was 
made by the laborers excavating for the new line from 
Los Angeles to San Diego ; and though the skeleton was 
almost completely destroyed, enough was preserved to 


show that it was one of the largest individuals ever | 


found. The location was between the towns of El Toro 
and San Juan Capistrano, about two miles north of the 
latter. The country all about here is undulating and 
hilly, and opposite the cut where the animal was discoy- 
ered is a marsh, or morass, that has probably been there 
for centuries, the stream in Winter and the water from 
the hills having formed a valley, perhaps two hundred 
yards wide. The railroad-cutting was made through the 
point of a hill extending out into this valley, and was 
about thirty feet deep ; first, through a stratum of what 
might in the East have been taken for drift—a mass of 
water-worn pebbles of all sizes, from ten to fifteen feet 
deep. There, I should judge, had in former times been 
the bed of an arroyo, or wash, as similar deposits or beds 
are found in the washes of all the cations ; that of Eaton, 
Millard, the Arroyo Seco, and the San Gabriel, in the 
San Gabriel Valley, being examples. Below this deposit 
came a bed of very light and fine sand eight or ten feet 
thick, and probably much deeper below. As the picks 
and shovels of the men entered this, they exposed what 
was apparently the trunk of « tree, extending directly 
across the cutting. It was so regular in shape that the 
men stopped work and called the attention of the fore- 
man to it, who began carefully to cut away the sand. It 
was soon shown that the supposed tree was the tusk of 
an enormous animal, that reached quite across the open- 
ing. Soon another tusk appeared, but so delicate that 
the greatest care had to be taken to preserve even por- 
tions of it. 

By removing the sand the full head and tusks were dis- 
played, and the value of the discovery made apparent. It 
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was a huge elephant, or what had been one, lying prone 
across the cut; the head resting on the left bank, and the 
tusks extending across a distance of nearly sixteen feet. 
The tusks were almost as large as a man’s thigh, and 
when attached to the living animal must have presented a 
magnificent spectacle—two columns of gleaming ivory, 
perhaps sixteen feet in length, bending out and away in 
graceful curves. Every attempt to remove the skeleton 
intact failed. The first report was that a mastodon had 
been discovered ; but later, on examining the teeth, I 
found it to have been a specimen of the so-called Ameri- 
can elephant, an animal which possibly took the place of 
the mammoth in this country. One of the teeth, which 
looked like a great block of cement, weighed, perhaps, 
five pounds, and had the parallel dentine ridges peculiar 
to the species. The teeth were admirably adapted for 
grinding purposes. They were buried deeply in the jaw, 
only the upper surface showing, and were formed of a 
number of transverse horizontal plates composed of o 
mass of dentine incased in an outside layer of enamel, 
which was in turn covered by a layer of cement that filled 
the spaces and bound the tooth layers together. At the 
grinding surface the pieces of dentine uppeared to be 
separate, but at the bottom they sprung from a common 
base. Ifa tooth of the mammoth, mastodon, Asiatic ele- 
phant and African forms are examined, the difference is 
quickly noticed. Looking down upon the grinding edge, 
we see the ridges of the Indian form, narrow and undu- 
lating and very frequent. In the African tooth the ridges 
are less parallel, and seem to inclose lozenge - shaped 
spaces. The tooth of the mammoth shows almost perfect 
parallel lines slightly waving, while that of the mastodon 
is made up of a series of cusps. The elephant has eight 
teeth at atime, two on each side of each jaw, and prob- 
ably about twenty-four in all during a life-time. The 
teeth make their appearance in the back portion of the 
jaw, and move gradually forward as they are ground 
away, being pushed to the front by the new tooth form- 
ing behind. This wearing process is shown in the cut of 
the tooth of the San Juan specimen. 

The skeleton of the latter was traced back into the 
sand-bank and carefully uncovered, and, as in the case of 
the tusks, a short glimpse had of its massive size ; but the 
action of the air soon began to affect it, and it literally 
fell in pieces. The tusks, parts of which were preserved, 
were badly decomposed, and had separated into rings and 
sections. The ivory had lost its weight, and was all ready 
to fall apart; yet its character could not be mistaken. 
Under the glass could be seen the tubes, the bending and 
curve of which is peculiar to elephant ivory. The tusks 
were lifted out with the greatest care, but no glue being 
at hand or within many miles, it was impossible to save 
them, and a piece not quite two feet long, now in Berkley 
University, and several smaller pieces at San Juan Capis- 
trano, are all that remain of these magnificent weapons. 

As I walked through the cut and began a search for 
bits of hair, contents of the stomach, and any little relic 
that would assist in telling the story, the cause of the 
monster’s death became at once clear. Years ago, per- 
haps from 1,000 to 10,000—the reader is allowed all 
freedom as to the matter of time—the spot was the bed 
of an arroyo, or dry river, possibly the bed of a small 
stream like the Arroyo Seco or San Gabriel, and the little 
valley liad not been formed. The climate at that time 
was warmer than at present, and more tropical, and the 
elephant had wandered down to the little river—shallow 
perhaps, and barely enough to cover the ponderous feet— 
to drink, and standing there, had drunk its fill, then eoy- 
ered its heated back with water to drive away the insects. 
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When satisfied, it had attempted to move, but the treach- 
erous sand had been slowly and imperceptibly settling, 
end the gleaming particles that I now held in my hand 
became a menace and a danger. The huge animal could 


HEAD FOUND AT COHOES, N. Y. 


not move; each leg was sinking, and now its furious 
struggles only increased its danger. It trumpeted in 
anger and fear, lashed the water into foam, and finally, 
judging from the position, fell, and prone and helpless 
was encompassed by the sand. This was undoubtedly 
the cause of the death of at least one elephant. It had 
been caught in the quick- 
sand and buried by its own 
weight. 

In many of the instances 
where these animals and 
their allies have been found 
the remains were in bogs or 
similar places, where the 
animals had strayed and 
been entrapped by the 
treacherous mud. Near 
Newburg, N. Y., four or five 
mastodons were discovered 
together, showing that these 
huge creatures had un- 
doubtedly wandered into 
the morass, and their combined weight had caused them 
to become victims. 

The American elephant resembled the mammoth to 
some extent in general appearance, without the shaggy 


THE SAN JUAN MAMMOTH’S 
TOOTH. 


JAW-BONE, PELVIS, SHOULDER-BLADE, SPINE AND 
LEG BONES, ETC. 


hair which was the characteristic feature of the former. 
it was a southern mammoth, and roamed the country 
from Canada to Mississippi, its remains having been 


and California. In viewing the skeleton of this huge 
creature lying almost perfect in the place where it orig- 
inally fell, one can hardly realize how long a time has 
elapsed since it was ingulfed by the quicksand. 

The American elephant appeared on the scene in the 
Pliocene time of geological history, and lived on into the 
Quaternary, and I should judge that this find dates from 
the last named. The country in this immediate vicinity 
slopes down from the Santa Ana range of mountains, 
and was, prior to their appearance, beneath the waters of 
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the Pacific. On the tops of the mountains, from 3,000 
to 5,000 feet above the sea, ocean-shells are found, beds 
of oysters, clams and pectens. In one spot, six miles 
from where the elephant was found, the stratum crops 
out white and distinct among the grasses and flowers, 
and is a layer of clam-shells six or eight feet deep, rest- 
ing on a bed of limestone slightly crystallized. The bed 
is being utilized by makers of lime, and in time will be 
valuable as a fertilizer. In the mass appear sharks’ teeth, 
vertebrée of whales, fish bones and teeth, and many of the 
forms which lived at this time. The sea-bottom was lifted 
aloft by a remarkable elevation of the crust. Then came 
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a long period during which the great elephant grazed 
over the old beach, ultimately meeting its death. Over 
this tons of pebbles and gravel were heaped, possibly ly 
a local drift, but in all probability by the washings of 
some arroyo bed. How long this means in years is diff- 
cult to determine. The Cenozoic time — which includes 
the Quatervary and that of man—has been estimated as 
representing 3,000,000 of years; so the elephant may 


found in many States, but especially in Oregon, Texas | have died, if he dated from the early Pliocene, nearly 
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THE MAMMOTH AND THE LIONS.— MODELED BY M. BAUMBACH. 


THE CONGREGATIONAL CHUROH, BIOUX CITY. 


the line. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA. 


by an enormous expenditure of money in the erection of 
three successive Corn Palaces, still it has much other 
available commercial wealth, which it may contemplate 
with pardonable pride. Undertakings which in many 
communities would be regarded as impossible of success 
are triumphantly ushered in at Sioux City, and rarely fail 
to turn out as their sanguine projectors anticipated. 
When an enterprise is inaugurated out there, in fact, it 
seems to be as good as accomplished. 

Such faith in the future of a city has never been more 
strikingly justified. Think, for instance, of a little city 
of forty thousand or less population, with a cable line of 
street-cars two miles in length, which, for smoothness of 
track and elegance of appointments, has perhaps no equal 
in America. It commences down in the centre of the city 
and runs up and down hills to a point far beyond the 
corporate limits. It was built upon what is known as the 
‘Phenix ” system, and has all the latest devices belong- 
ing thereto. The power-house is so planned that thirty- 
five miles of cable can be operated from one station, and 
the entire enterprise was arranged to develop with the 
growth of the city during the next fifty years. It has 
already more than doubled the value of real estate along 
Tt traverses a rugged but beautiful district. 
High hills and deep ravines alternate almost the entire 
distance. The beauty of the landscape is notable, while 
in pure air and refreshing surroundings there is a wealth 


1,000,000 years ago, but in all probability it dates from , of inducement offered to prospective residents. 


a more recent time. 

The size of the tusks of this American elephant shows 
it to have been an enormous creature, and it will be of 
interest to compare it with some of the large specimens 
known, General de Lima brought two tusks from Mo- 
tambique which were almost straight. One weighed 180 
pounds, and the other 10 pounds less. Another tusk, 8 
feet long, 2} feet in circumference at the base, weighed 
200 pounds; so that a tusk of the fossil elephant must 
have weighed at least 850 pounds. Kolokner records a 
tusk, sold at Amsterdam some years ago, that weighed 
350 pounds, and one is described by Hartenfels of 14 
feet in length. 

The mammoth, the nearest ally of our subject, was a 
huge elephant weighing perhaps three times as much as 
the Indian elephant of to-day. A northern form, it was 
protected by a thick coat of reddish hair and wool. 
Over 20,000 of these monsters have been taken in his- 
torie times, mostly from the shores of Siberia and the 
New Siberian Islands, which were evidently a famous 
grazing-place for them. A number of specimens have 
been preserved by the ice so perfectly, that when the 
body was weathered out, it was devoured by bears and 
wolves, and the eyes and brain taken out and preserved 
by naturalists. The tissues of the brain were so perfect 
that they could not be distinguished from those of living 
forms. One perfect specimen has been examined within 
fifty years. It was found by a German surveyor in the 
north country, and was washed out of a frozen morass, 
The animal was standing erect in thé soft bog, showing 
that it had been mired and finally frozen and covered in 
this position. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA: 
THE CORN PALACE CITY OF THE WEST, 
By Joun H. Parrerson. 


THERE is no question, and there can be none, as to the 
supremacy of Sioux City, Ia.,in the matter of corn. While 
its distinction as the ‘‘ Corn Palace City ” has been earned 


I saw at least a thousand teams, employed at different 
points, engaged in leveling the hills and filling the valleys, 
and was told that $4,000 was being expended daily in that 
work. Certainly none but enthusiastic believers in the 
rise of Sioux City would risk so much money in its de- 
velopment. 

A motor line, a mile and a half in length, has also been 
lately built leading out to a beautiful suburb known as 
“Morning Side.” Still another motor line, five miles 
long, winds up and around the hills on the north side of 
the city, and leads out to Riverside Park, a Summer 
pleasure resort of great natural beauty of location. The 
park proper covers some twenty acres. On the west side 
is the Sioux River, broad and deep, while on the east 
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‘there is a precipitous hill, two hundred feet in height, 
which affords shelter from the sun during the forenoon, 
and from the winds when they come from that direction. 
A large part of the grounds are covered with natural 
forest. The river offers amusement in fishing and boat- 
ing, besides lending an additional picturesque interest to 
the place. 

The little railroad running out to Riverside Park was 
referred to as‘a motor line. That is what it started out 
to be, but it has already outgrown its primal stage, and 
is now a regular full- 


The Fidelity Loan & Trust Co. is also erecting a block 
out of rough-dressed stone, large} and imposing; and 
there are two or three other similar structures going 
up that will comport in every way with the spirit of en- 
terprise and improvement that has been developed in 
that city. The first great improvement in the way of 
large modern buildings in Sioux City was begun scarce 
three years ago, and was a hotel upon an elaborate scale. 
The prosperous proprietor of this caravansary will not 
be left without competition. Arrangements are now 


fledged railroad. Its 
trains are hauled by 
locomotives, and the 
manner in which they 
glide around the hills 
which it encircles, 
with four open cars 
filled with passen- 
gers, is enough to 
make one dizzy. 
Suburban villages 
have followed in the 
wake of this enter- 
prise, and a great 
population is expect- 
ed to locate along its 
line in the near future. 

Besides all these 
lines of rapid transit, 
there are street-cars 
in abundance pene- 
trating almost every 
section of the city. 
There is even talk of 
an elevated railroad 
to Morning Side, but 
just why there should 
be, is beyond human 
ingenuity to divine. 
The most plausible 
reason advanced is, 
that they propose get- 
ting ahead of Chicago 
in that direction, and 
thus securing a first- 
elass advertisement 
throughout the coun- 
try. The credit of: 
being the first and 
only city in Iowa to 
adopt the cable and 
motor systems of 
rapid transit ought to 
be enough for even 
the most enthusiastic 
“ boomer.” 

The streets of Sioux 
City are not only excellently paved in all the residence and 
business portion, but they are kept clean. Improvements 
are going on rapidly in other directions, especially in the 
erection of business blocks of great magnitude and in 
private residences of elaborate design. The Iowa Savings 
Bank Building, just completed, would be a credit to New 
York. It is built of rough-dressed stone, and is seven 
or eight stories high, and represents an expenditure of 
$250,000. 

The Metropolitan Block is also a magnificent structure, 
being an office building with every modern convenience. 
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PEAVEY GRAND OPERA HOUSE. 


making to erect a hotel that will eclipse anything west 
of Chicago. 

Another ‘‘improvement ” here that is a credit not only 
to the builder, but to the State of Iowa, is the Peavey 
Grand Opera House. It is one of the handsomest build- 
ings in the city externally, while the auditorium will 
compare favorably with any in the West. It conforms 
perfectly to the general demand of the public of Sioux 
City for the best in every line. 

Sioux City has naturally proven a bonanza for real- 
estate speculators. Some fortunes have been made by 
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judicious investment within two or three years ; but the 
‘original settlers” have had a feast. As an illustration, 
I may cite the following instance: Ten years ago, Mr. 
William L. Joy, a wealthy lawyer and a member of the 
First Baptist Church, presented to his church a lot one 
square from the leading thoroughfare, on which to build 
a new edifice. It was valued at that time at $3,000, while 
now it can be sold for $75,000, and the members will 
probably dispose of it at that figure, and use the moncy 
to erect a larger edifice in the residence district. 
lar to this is the history of hundreds of other properties 
that have been disposed of at prices as surprising to the 
sellers as anything can be in this world of speculation. 
Suburban property has shared the general prosperity of 


the city, and much that three years ago was $500 an acre 


is now $750 per lot of fifty feet front. 

This has been a very remarkable year in the accomplish- 
ment of improvements in Sioux City; greater, perhaps, 
than it will ever witness again in any one season. The 


railroad-bridge over the Missouri River, connecting Iowa 


Simi- | 
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and Nebraska with bands of steel, was opened for traffic 
last Spring; the motor and cable lines of street-railway 
are only five or six months old; the great new business 
blocks were all undertaken this year, except one or two ; 
the new lines of railroad that will really make Sioux City 
a railroad centre—the Pacific Short Line and the Sioux 
City and Northern—were commenced within the last 
three months ; and other enterprises of importance date 
their birth with 1889. Eastern capital has continuously 
poured in for investment, so that it is safe to assume that 
other than Sioux City people have confidence in the 
growth and prosperity of the Corn Palace City. 

The general business of the city is good, that is, with 
_ the old-time retail merchants. The new arrivals are not 
/as prospering as they could wish. The retail trade is 
greatly overdone in every line. There are enough deal- 
ers in dry goods, groceries, hardware, furniture, clothing, 
jewelry, millinery, ete., to supply a population of 75,000. 


The really great desideratum of Sioux City is an influx 
| of manufacturing enterprises. With the exception of the 
stock-yards, three packing- 
houses and a linseed-oil mill, 


there are no large establish- 


ments of any kind —that is, 


where the number of employés 


averages more than thirty or 


forty. There is, however, a 
steady increase in the whole- 


sale trade. In fact, the volume 
of business for 1889 will be 
more than one-third larger 
than it was last year. This is 
especially so in dry goods, 
groceries, drugs and hardware. 
The total sales will range 
somewhere near $3,000,000. 
This is a liberal estimate, based 
upon facts as nearly as they 
could be ascertained, though 


it is nowhere near the figures 


given by an organization out 
there known as the Bureau of 
Information, which puts if at 
$12,000,000 for 1888 and over 
$15,000,000 for 1889. 

This Bureau also states that 
Sioux City possessed eight 
banks in 1887, with a combined 
capital of $1,100,000 and asar- 
plus of $104,500, while at this 
time it has thirteen banks, with 
$2,440,000 capital and $240,000 
surplus ; whereas there are brt 
ten banks at this time, witha 
capital and surplus of about 
$1,000,000. 

Sioux City is really a marvel 
in its way, and is old enough 
and large enough and strong 
enough to stand upon its 
merits as the metropolis of 
Western Iowa without the aid 
of assertions regarding its 
growth that cannot be verified_ 
It possesses every essential 
requisite to become a great 
city, and that it will reach a 
population of 100,000 within 
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the next five years cannot be 
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agoubted. As Northern Nebraska, 
Southern Dakota, Minnesota and 
North-western Iowa prosper, so will 
Sioux City. 

The land all through this region is 
as rich and productive as any in the 
world, while Iowa itself stands pre-' 
eminent as an agricultural State, un- 
surpassable in the quality and quan- 
tity per acre of its corn, wheat and 
oats. Our visit to Sioux City was 
made over the Chicago, Tiilwaukee 
and St. Paul Railroad, which afforded 
every opportunity to gain an accurate 
idea of the general agricultural ap- 
pearance of the State from the Mis- 
sissippi River to the Missouri; and 
no one can make the trip over the 
line without becoming an enthusi- 
astic admirer of Iowa. There was 
scarcely an acre of waste ground to 
be seen anywhere, and the land was 
almost entirely high, rolling, well 
drained, rich and golden, with its 
immense crop of corn soon to be 
garnered. As far as the eye could 
see, on every hand, waved the silken 
tassels of that mighty product. The 
entire country seemed like a beauti- 
fully cultivated garden. Backed by 
such a country as Iowa, and within 
hailing distance of Nebraska, Dakota 
and Minnesota, there can be no 
doubt as to what there is in store for 
Sioux City in the future. 

Sioux City is located on the first 
great bend of the Missouri River, in 
North-western Iowa, occupying 
about the same position to the terri- 
tory westward as far as Wyoming, 
and northward as far as British Ame- 
rica, that Chicago does to the entire 
North-west. It is the ‘‘gate-way” 
through which the trade of this sec- 
tion, which has a population of almost 3,000,000 and an 
area of over 140,000 square miles, passes. 
knowledged stronghold of business and population on the 
Upper Missouri River, and has a geographical location 
of unsurpassed importance. It has a population, at this 
time, of 40,000, against 19,000 two years ago, and 7,500 
six years ago. Where is there a record of growth more 
remarkable than that which these figures proclaim ? It 
may never equal Omaha in commercial importance ; still 
it will go on and expand upon the same magnificent scale 
established by that city, for there is room out here, not 
‘only for Kansas City and Omaha, but also for Sioux City. 
The country beyond the borders of the Missouri River 
is almost unlimited in extent, and it is only a question 
of a decade or two when there will be 20,000,000 of peo- 
ple within that territory, who will be clothed and fed 
by these three cities. Sioux City controls the trade of 
North-western Iowa, as stated before, and is likely to 
hold it within its grasp. Careful estimates place this 
territory at 8,000 square miles. 

Southern Dakota, which opens north-westerly from 
Sioux City as a gate, includes 60,000 square miles, while 
due west from here there is in North-west Nebraska 
26,000 square miles. Here, then, is a territory of 94,000 
square miles which belongs as much to Sioux City as 


It is the ac- 
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| California does to San Francisco, and which might be 


called an empire. To be identified with the develop- 
ment of that territory means that the city receiving its 
trade will be a metropolis ; and this fact will go far to- 
ward explaining why there has been such a remarkable 
growth in and around there during the last eight years. 
And in all this vast extent Sioux City has not a rival, 
large or small. Chicago is 544 miles to the east ; Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul are 270 miles north-east, while 
Omaha is 100 miles directly south. It wes not until 
1880 that the flood of immigration began to pour into 
this territory, and since that time about 300,000 settlers 
have been added to Dakota, 200,000 to Northern Ne- 
braska, and 75,000 to fifteen counties surrounding this 
city in Iowa; and that has been the period of Sioux 
City’s growth. 

But in Sioux City’s rapid development the soil has 
played the most important part of all. This is the fin- 
est corn-producing region in the world. When the crop 
is a failure in other parts of the United States, if is pro- 
lific here. Neither drought nor moisture affect it dis- 
astrously. The crowning glory of the corn-belt region 
is not merely its extraordinary fertility, but also its 
average availability for agricultural purposes year aftor 
year. And what is more, the peculiar character of the 
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soil of this great corn-field makes it more easy and far 
less expensive to cultivate, to plow, plant and tend the 
crop. In this country corn is king, and it is for this 
reason that the cattle and hog interests have grown so 
rapidly, and made Sioux City the third packing-place in 
the United States in point of commercial value. 

The transportation facilities of Sioux City are of a very 
superior character. A glance at a map will show five great 
trunk lines centring there, giving direct communication 
with the north, east, west and south. They embrace the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, the Chicago and North- 
western, the Illinois Central, the Chicago, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis and Omaha, and the Sioux City and Pacific. The 
latter line is practically an extension of the Fremont, 
Elkhorn and Missouri Valley, and forms an excellent 
connecting-link between Sioux City and Omaha, render- 
ing those cities but four hours distant from each other. 
The latter road penetrates Nebraska and Dakota at least 
500 miles, and with its many branches makes it a valua- 
ble tributary to the trade of Sioux City. It takes in the 
Black Hills and the Hot Springs of Dakota, a country 
rich in mineral and agricultural resources, and destined 
in the near future to play an important part in the unfold- 
ing of untold wealth now hidden from view. 

The Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Omaha is the 
north and south line, connecting the twin cities of Minne- 
sota with Omaha, the metropolis of Nebraska, bringing 
them within 370 miles of each other—only a night’s ride. 
At Omaha connections are made with the great Missouri 
Pacifie system, and cars are now run over this route with- 
out change from St. Louis to St. Paul via Kansas City. 
Even Union Pacific cars are also hauled from St. Paul 
to Denver, which is something of an innovation upon old- 
time railroad customs. As a contributor to the trade and 
commerce of Sioux City, in promoting its wholésule trade, 
it probably stands number one, as the territory it touches 
is more securely bound to that city than to any other. 

The Illinois Central is a valuable feeder for at least 100 
miles eastward, and is also important in that it affords 
direct connection over one road not only to Chicago, but 
also to New Orleans. The Chicago and North-western is 
also an eastern line, and holds the same relation to Sioux 
City as does tne Illinois Central. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul has demonstrated 
its faith in Sioux City by expending large sums of money 
to perfect its connections with the business interests of 
the city. It erected a magnificent depot last year at a 
large outlay, and more than doubled its trackage. It 
has given Sioux City two trains daily between that point 
and Chicago, with sleeping and dining cars attached. 

A new line of railroad is being built, called the ‘‘Pa- 
cific Short Line,’’ extending from Sioux City to Ogden, 
which will shorten the distance between Chicago and San 
Francisco almost three hundred miles. 

The Sioux City Northern, connecting with the Mani- 
toba system at Palisades, Minn., will be built this year, 
thus giving one more splendid outlet to the north and to | 
the Great Lakes. 

The people of Sioux City believe that capital and labor 
are friends; that the people and the railroads are mutu- 
ally dependent on each other ; that railroads have been the 
vitalizing force in Western progress, and that prosperity 
and civilization have advanced in cities and communities 
commensurately with their successful operation. 

The public spirit and enterprise exhibited by the citi- 
zens of Sioux City in promoting its interests is excep- | 
tional. The contributions made by its people generally, 
rich and poor, for worthy objects during the past three 


years are said to foot up somewhere near $3,000,000. 


Some $2,500,000 were raised for the Pacific Short Line, 
and not less than $100,000 for Corn Palaces, while thou- 
sands upon thousands have gone for other objects more 
or less worthy. The last fund to be raised is $75,000 as 
a donation toward the erection of a building for the Con- 
ductors’ Association of the United States, the entire cost 
to be not less than $250,000. One citizen put his name 
down for $2,000, one for $15,000, and one for $10,000. 

The third Corn Palace will be opened to the publie 
September 27th, and it will be larger and more imposing 
than either of its two predecessors. Space is lacking for 
a description of the Corn Palace, nor is it needed. In 
fact, no description can do justice to the exquisite blend- 
ing of its tints, its novel decorations and designs, whether 
seen in the clear light of the sun or the white glow of 
the electric light. The Corn Palace must be seen to be 
appreciated. 


AT DAWN. 
I Love the first faint tender thrill 
Of li that tints the east, and makes 
A silvery ribbon of the rill, 
Unwound among its tangled brakes. 


I love the robin’s mating note, 

That, stirring in his sleep, he sings 
Half on the air, half in his throat, 

Or muffled half beneath his wings. 


I love the violet’s waking eye, 
The way-side daisy’s star-like face, 
The sweetbrier blushing at the sky, 
The dew-drenched clover’s generous grace. 


I revel most at this strange hour 
In Nature’s charm, mysterious, deep; 
This is the time I feel her power, 
Beeanse, thank goodness, I’m asleep! 
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Tue modern American novel, according to opinions expressed 
in certain eminently respectable literary quarters, has taken on 
some of the infirmities of old age before outgrowing the erudities 
of youth. It is conjectured to have “ borrowed the corruption of 
older communities before it has had time to attain its own richest 
maturity,” and to have discredited itself by affecting the showy 
plumage of the French realistic school. This opinion might find 


| ready justification—indeed, it might be put a great deal stronger— 


if such stories as Mr. Edgar Saltus turns out were to be seriously 
accepted as typical or expressive. They can never be so aecepted, 
however, because they are devoid of the charm which sometimes 
may serve as a raison detre, and give false work a triumphant 
though ephemeral popularity. Novelettes like “ The Paee that 
Kills ” (Belford, Clarke & Co.) are poisonous weeds, but they have 
no seductive flower. This latest of Mr. Saltus’s stories is the 


| chronicle of a commonplace sensualist, who kills time in Paris, 


New York and Tuxedo, sippin s absinthe and consuming Demidort 
salads, while waiting for parents and other rich relatives to die, 
or for his relentless father-in-law to open the flood-gates of inex- 
haustible reservoirs of “coin.” Finally, he jumps off the Brooklyn 
Bridge, giving his fellow-imbeciles at “the clubs” an opportunity 
to repeat the epigrammatie remark that “he died like a man who 


| knew how to live.” 


Leavine the freaks and sensations aside, there is plenty of 
pleasant fiction and new for the Summer reader, In Appleton’s 
“ Town and Country Library,” we have an excellent translation of 
Paul Lindau’s “ Lace,” an ingenious and somewhat grewsome 
romance of Berlin society; ‘American Coin,” a vivacious but 
quite exaggerated and coarse novel of American and English 
society, by the author of “ Aristocracy”; ‘The Story of Helen 
Davenant,” a well-written, interesting story, by Violet Fane, the 
English poetess; and “The Light of her Countenance,” an ani- 
mated novel of the international type, by Professor Hjalmar Hjorth 
Boyesen, From Messrs. Roberts Brothers (Boston) we have El- 
eanor Putnam’s graceful sylvan love-story, “ A Woodland Woo- 
ing,” and the brisk comedy ot ‘Inside our Gate,” by Christine 
Chaplin Brush, author of ‘“ The Colonel’s Opera Cloak.” A Dum 
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ber of Mrs. Loniso Chandler Moulton’s bright and clean - cut 
short stories, grouped in one volume, under the title of “ Miss | 
Eyre from Boston,” and others, aro published by the same house. 
“oTwixt Heaven and Earth,” by Genio Holtzmeyer Rosenfeld 
(United Service Publishing Company), is a rather ingenious story, 
based upon the hypnotic or mesmeric idea, and having characters 
and scenery presumably ultra-English. The question, ‘Can Love 
Sin ?” appears to be answered affirmatively in the bulky novel 
bearing that title, by Mark Douglas (T, B. Peterson & Bros.). This 
story has one thing, at least, to recommend it, and that is the 
freshness of the scenes, laid in Oregon and other parts of the far 
West. The publishers of this book are also issuing in cheap form 
some of the old popular favorites, such as Mrs. Southworth’s 
“Changed Brides,” Ann 8. Stephens’s ‘Old Homestead,” Mrs. 
Burnett’s “ Theo,” etc., showing that the new school of novelists 
are by no means having it all their own way. Messrs. Scribners, 
too, have republished in their ‘‘ Yellow Paper Series” one of Mrs. 
Burnett’s’ earliest novels, which was originally popular under the 
title of “ Dolly,” and is now rechristened “ Vagabondia.” It is a 
eharming story of family Bohemianism in London, told with all 
the spontaneity of Mrs. Burnett's earlier manner. 


A TALE of a very different sort, but equally a curiosity of Sum- 
mer literature, is Mr. W. H. Ballou’s “ Ride on a Cyclone ” (Belford, 
Clarke & Co.) One Porzig, a Prussian of the baronial line of 
Munchausen, is wafted from Idaho to New York city on the wings 
of a cyclone, and alights unharmed amidst a nest of such “ money- 
kings” as John De Land, the Vanderpools, Messrs. Moran and 
Blest, who control trusts, elect Presidents of tho United States, 
and handle all the funds in the country, including the savings of 
widows and orphans. The iniquity of all this is elaborately ex- 
posed to the Idaho baron by Miss De Land, whom ho habitually 
addresses either as ‘“ mademoiselle” or “ beautiful lady.” Made- 
moiselle’s own conversation is after this style: “ Had you better 
not retire, baron, and get a new and refreshing sleep ? You have 
aged much within a few hours, and sleep may restore your 
weakened brain-cells.” The baron, having finally succeeded in 
demonstrating that he is himself, and “of the stuff of which 


money-kings are made,” weds Miss De Land, joins the millionaire 
syndicate, and organizes a gigantic cattle trust, destined to com- 
pletely annihilate the “ Big Four” of Chieago. The illustrations, by 
H. C. Coultaus, which are scattered profusely through the text, 
help materially to make this book an object of interest and ecu- 
riosity. 

Do mopeERN dialogue-writers carry a phonograph about with 
them? Such a query naturally occurs to the reader of society 
sketches like those perfected, if not invented, by the late Philip 
Welch, or of comediettas such as Fannie Aymar Mathews writes. 
Over a score of the latter—most of which have already seen the 
light of magazine or newspaper publication—are published (Bel- 
ford, Clarke & Co.) in a volume happily entitled “ To-night at 
Eight.” The airs, graces, sentimentalities, small-talk and slender 
wit of contemporary society are echoed with a dainty precision 
which at first encounter suggests literal reproduction. It is in 
the form of these pretty trifles, however, that the artificiality 
ehfefly comes in; for they are practicable for stage purposes. 
“They have their entrances, and their exits,” with all the exacting 
little mechanical requisites which in unpracticed hands so often 
prove incompatible with any literary excellence. Miss Mathews 
acquits herself in these matters with an ease and cleverness show- 
ing experience, joined with talent, in one of the most difficult lines 
of writing. 

Books like Charles C, Abbott’s “ Days out of Doors,” and “The 
Garden’s Story,” by George H. Ellwanger (both published by D. 
Appleton & Co.) are of a gene almost unknown, say a quarter of a 
century ago. In them, Nature’s story is illumined by the fancy of 
the poet, the thought of the philosopher, the reminiscence and 
allusion of the littérateur. Dr. Abbott gives us “ all out-doors,” in 
New Jersey, devoting a chapter to the sights, sounds and develop- 
ments of each of the twelvo months of the year. Mr. Ellwanger, 
on the other hand, keeps for the most part to his garden-plots, 
and conducts us by well-kept paths gently through the floral year. 
He treats the art of gardening from tho esthetic stand-point, as 
well as from that of the naturalist; and his book, illustrated with 
a profusion of dainty pen-drawings, will help the practical reader 
no less than it charms the literary. 


Att CuristeNpom has been interested during the past few 
months, in the controversy on “ Agnosticism,” which has been 
waged in the English Nineteenth Century magazine, between Pro- 
fessor Huxley on the one side, and Dr. Henry Wace; Mr. W. H. 
Mallock ; the Bishop of Peterborough, and Mrs. Humphrey Ward, | 


THe Great West. By F. L. Dana, 


as champions of Anglican Christianity, on the other side. The 
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various papers and rejoinders comprised in this great controversy 
have been gathered and published in one volume, under the title 
of “ Christianity and Agnosticism” (D, Appleton & Co.), which 
must stand as a permanent literary landmark of the religious 
thought of the present age. 
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FIcTion. 


A Ripe on a Cyctone. By W. H. Ballou. 178 PR: Tilustrated, 
Paper, 50c. Belford, Clarke & Co., Chicago, New York and 
San Francisco. 

ASSEMBLYMAN JOHN; Or, His Wire’s AMBITION. By Mrs. E, W. 
McCarthy. 134 pp. Paper, 25e. Belford, Clarke & Co. Chi- 
eago, New York and San cisco. 

Tue Srory or HELEN DAVENANT. By Violet Fane. 
Town and Country Library.” 382 pp. Cloth, 75c. D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York. 

Tue Pace rHaT Kris. By Edgar Saltus. 202 Pe Paper, 50c. 
Belford, Clarke & Co., Chicago, New York and San Franciseo. 

Tue LIGHT OF HER COUNTENANCE. By Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen. 
“Appleton’s Town and Country Library.” 312 pp. Cloth, 
75e. D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

“oTwixt HEAVEN AND Eartu.” By Genie Holtzmeyer (Mrs. Syd- 
ney Rosenfeld). “ United Service Library.” 313 pp. Paper, 
pa United Service Publishing Co., Washington and New 

ork, 

THE GOLDEN MAGNET; Or, THE TREASURE CAVE OF THE INCAS. 
By G. M. Fenn. Illustrated. ‘‘ Munsey’s Popular Series 


“ Appleton's 


for Boys and Girls.” 222 pp. Paper, 25e. Frank A. Mun- 
sey & Co., New York. 
Mr. JoHN AND HIs Boys. By M.L. Wilder. 444 pp. Cloth, $1.25, 


Urey bomen Board of Publication and Sabbath-school Work. 

Philadelphia. 

Jupce Lyncn. A ROMANCE OF THE CALIFORNIA VINEYARDS. By 
George H. Jessop. 282 Fare, 50e. Belford, Clarke & Co., 
New York, Chicago an Francisco, 

THE OLD SETTLER, AND HIS TALES OF THE SUGAR SWAMP. sf! EL 
Mott. 213 PP Paper, 50c. Belford, Clarke & Co., New York, 
Chieago and San Francisco. 

A Buryp Barears. By Robert Howe Fletcher. 316 pp. ey 
50e. Belford, Clarke & Co., New York, Chicago and 
Franciseo, 

EssAys AND CONTROVERSIAL PAPERS, 


AGNOSTICISM, AND OTHER Essays. By Edgar Faweett. With a 
Prologue by Robert G. Ingersoll. 227 pp. Cloth. 

Essays AND Pen Picrures. By Jesse Shepard. 149 pp, Priated 
by T. Symonds, Paris. 

Prnstes er Essars. Par Jesse Shepard. 120 pp. Librairie Doeu- 
mentaire, Paris. 

CHRISTIANITY AND AGNosTicIsm: A CONTROVERSY. Consisting of 
bg en by Henry Wace, D.D.; Professor Huxley; the Bi — 
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OUR AMERICAN FOX-HUNTERS, 

By WALTER EpGAR McCann, 
an excess. Large amounts of money are placed upon 
“events”— racing and other—and there is a natural de- 


Tue increase of the love among the American people 
gree of suspense; but the gambling feature does not 


for outdoor sports has been much spoken of lately, and 
apprehension has been expressed lest it should grow to 
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wholly, or even in great part, explain the interest in va- 
rious competitive exhibitions. Annually, more and more 
attention is paid to racing and to the development of 
horses, all colleges and universities have their foot-ball, 
lacrosse and other clubs, boating has its thousands of lov- 
ers and adherents, while base-ball has become the nstional 
passion. All this is sufficiently trite, and the amount of 
raillery and satire expended upon the craze, especially 
college athletics, seems to have rather increased than 
diminished it. 

Never have the newspapers given so much space to the 
manly amusements. Yale and Harvard, when their great 
day comes, get a whole page, vivified with capital illus- 
trations. A walking-match at Madison Square Garden is 
allotted columns daily. The Suburban must likewise 
have its share of space, though some mighty public ques- 
tion be pending at the same time, and the International 
Yacht Race is of very nearly as much importance as if it 
were awar. A big prize-fight, as we saw recently, stirs 
the whole nation; the suspense felt in the result from 
one end of the land to the other amounted very nearly 
t> anguish. 

The sagacious writers for the press have discussed 
whether this state of things is proper and wholesome, 
and the conclusion is the obvious one, that so long as the 
love of athletics and outdoor sports is kept within reason- 
able bounds no great harm can follow. The spirit of 
gambling is, of course, to be discouraged, although there 
does not seem to be serious danger from that source. We 
seldom hear of any one blowing out his brains because of 
losses on the turf; of no one indulging desperately in 
hazards on college racing or base-ball. The excitement 
is almost entirely that of partisanship. American good 
sense is to be depended upon-in this as,in most other 
matters, and as soon as it became apparent that gam- 
bling on sporting or athletic occurrences had swelled to 
the point of folly and disaster, the popular countenance 
from these amusements would be withdrawn. 

An interesting phase of the taste for hearty outdoor 
pleasures developed within the-last few years is the for- 
mation of country clubs and the revival of fox-hunting. 
There are now several of these institutions, and the 
amusement is so robust, exciting and picturesque, that 
a taste for it will naturally spread. Indulgence in the 
sport is not a mere temporary whim, founded upon the 
absurd Anglomania which has been so exaggerated, but 
is due to a genuine liking for what is one of the soundest 
and manliest of old-time diversions, and one which, in 
Colonial times, was considered the master of all others. 

The old English writers draw bright pictures of the 
chase. Pursuit of animals bestows vigor upon the bedy 
and gives strength to the constitution. The origin of 


the sport of fox-hunting is, like many other things, lost | 


_ lousness. 


in the mists of time, but it is spoken of in writings of the | 


time of Richard II. The amusement was then, however, 
thought of inferior character, and the animal did not 
rank with those of nobler growth. Chaucer devotes a 
few lines to the sport, but through them there breathes 
no enthusiasm. 

In primitive fox-huuting, clubs were unknown. 
or three farmers who had suffered by the depredations of 
the animal agreed to go out and hunt him down ; others 


| packs, were often seen there. 


Two | 


| 


found it to their interest to join in the pursuit ; so gradu- | 


ally there were county organizations. By degrees what 
was at first serious work came to assume the character of 
a recreation, and although the hounds were but common 


dogs, they acquired a special and valuable training for | 


the duty. 


that they were required to ride to the meet by night and 
darkness. Nor does the fox run as well; prowling all 
night and feeding himself generously, he is neither so 
active mentally or physically as after a morning’s rest. | 

Cicero praised hunting, which may have been why that 
typical Englishman, the late Anthony Trollope, the noy- 
elist, was so fond of him. Above all kinds of sport in the 
field, Mr. Trollope, as he tells us in his biography, held 
the fox-chase, and his enthusiasm was not without justifi- 
cation. Fox-hunting requires many special qualities, such 
as activity, endurance, courage, coolness and concentra- 
tion of mind. In not many other situations is there so 
great a necessity for the preservation of perfect self-pos- 
session. A man, too, must be a good rider, and not afraid 
of a fall; capable of thinking quickly and ready for all 
emergencies. If likely to become nervous or flustered, 
he is out of place behind the fox-hounds. Is there any 
other diversion more exciting ? 

A score of different elements are involved, not the least 
of which is the spirit of emulation—the pitting of the 
man’s cunning against that of the animal, undoubtedly 
the shrewdest of quadrupeds. His cunning is not exag- 
gerated, as a volume of stories, true almost as Holy Writ, 
vehemently attest. Every old squire has a budget, and 
so has the housewife whose poultry has heen stolen, and 
the negro, to whom Br’er Fox is as wise as the serpext. 
Men and dogs Br’er Fox has bafiied thousands of times, 

*when his chances seemed to have diminished to very lit- 
tle, indeed, and hope was narrowing for him every min- 
ute to an exceedingly small circle. Nevertheless, by some 
marvelous inspiration, he has managed to get away even 
when his enemies were closing round him. In truth, the 
reputation of the fox, from the time of sop, for cunning, 
was not won without merit ; and accompanying this qual- 
ity there is a distinct sense of humor. He is the typical 
sharper of the animal creation; none-other compares 
with him in keenness, variety of resource and unscrupu- 

Makin his living upon the farmer as he does, 

going to the very door for his booty, silently seizing his 
spoil from the hen-lhouse in spite of the traps and engines 


| prepared for him, he requires these qualities. His long, 


crafty, humorous faco and his wily nose sufficiently indi- 
cate the adventurous character of his pursuits. 

The horse upon which the fox-hunter rides must be 
fast and a Good leaper, young, spirited and full of pluck. 
The representative English ‘‘ hunter,” as the animal for 
this sport is called, is a powerful steed .of handsome 
frame and prodigious strength. He is often worth 9 
hundred guineas. Held well in hand, the rider stand- 
ing in the stirrups, he would follow the chase for hours, 
and take his fences with boldness, grace and -safety. 
Swiftness is a characteristic of modern fox-hounds, and 
a slow horse, therefore, would not do. 

Our American country clubs should not forget, ia mak- 
ing up their libraries, to include some volume describ- 
ing Melton Mowbray, the English fox-hunter’s paradise. 
It is a town eighteen miles from Leicester, and we are 
told that three hundred hunters, with their horses and 
The very best society— 
rank, wealth and fashion—gathered, and the plate at 
the Old Club-house is of mediwval richness, massive- 
ness and yalue. 

The Quorn is the great English hunting county, and 
at Quordon Hall, in Leicestershire, in its palmy days, 
forty hunters and one hundred couples of hounds have 
met. ; 

The taste for fox-hunting in the United States, which 


In those times the hunters met at dawn ; but | has come up within tke last few years, is merely a revival. 


this custom had many objections, among others, the fact | In Colonial days the amusement was followed pasgion- 
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ately in Maryland and the South. Tho porch of the 
houses of planters, we are told by the historian, was 
always crowded with fox-hounds. A fondness for field 
sports was naturally a universal characteristic, and a 
picture is drawn of the ‘‘old marster” going out after 
the dogs with his gouty foot swathed in bandages. 
Ladies rode to hounds, as they do now under the au- 
spices of the Elk Ridge Club. George Washington rose 
at 5 a. uw. to follow the dogs. 

The woods swarmed with foxes, deer, bears, wolves, 
wild cats, and even panthers, and every man carried a 
gun by law Port dues were paid in powder and lead. 
After the deer had vanished only the foxes were left. 

In those times it was no three or four mile dash across 
a cultivated country, with hedges, gates, ditches or fences 
to leap. The Maryland fox-hunter had to undertake hard 
riding rather than high leaping, and his horse must have 
bottom above speed and agility. His rider threw off the 
top rail of the worm-fence to make the jump easy for him, 
but he must cover long distances to follow hounds, and 
be in at the death at any cost. Sometimes he made a 
thirty-milo gallop through several counties. ‘‘ We have 
heard of foxes that were started near Queenstown, near 
the mouth of the Chester River,” says a writer, ‘‘ and 
not killed till the hounds caught him on the other side 
of the peninsula, in Delaware near Lewes.” Often, when 
hard pushed, the fox would take to the water and swim 
some creek, followed by the hounds, and compelling the 
hunters to make a cireuit of a dozen miles in order to 
rejoin the chase. 

In those long rides the huntsmen felt under no obliga- 
tion to return home the same day, nor, indeed, for a week, 
unless they chose to do so. They were sure of a welcome 
at the house nearest the place where the chase terminated. 
They were sure to find stabling and fodder for the horses 
and pot-liquor and pones for the dogs, and a well-spread 
table and a genuine welcome for themselves. After din- 
ner, cards were apt to be produced, and at night, unless 
the ladies were away, the fiddle was generally had up 
from the quarters and the dancing was kept up till mid- 
night. This was a trying sort of life for the young men, 
but they had the stamina and the physique to sustain it. 
It was not harder work than standing in the water, with 


thigh-boots on, shooting ducks for half a day. But it was | 


the severe training in outdoor life which made the Mary- 
land solciers the very élite of the armies of Washington 
and Greene, and kept Maryland’s regiments always the 
fullest of any at the end of a long march or a severe cam- 
paign. The huntsman always had a pride in his horse and 
dog. He gave them pet names and felt the importance 
of their pedigrees. ‘‘ Music,” ‘‘Clarion,” ‘‘Sweet Lips,” 
‘‘ Bell-tongue,” expressed in a certain way the impres- 
sion which a hound’s cries made upon the huntsman’s 
ears of a crisp, frosty morning when the scent could be 
followed breast-high, and every echo was doubly repeated 
by wood and hill, The Maryland fox-hound had such 
hard work to do that he needed both size and toughness, 
and these were obtained by crossing the English fox- 
hound with the Irish stag-hound, and sometimes by an 
alliance with the beagle, for the sake of his wiry qualities 
and the the ease with which he manwuvred through 
bramble and undergrowth. The product was not a hand- 


some beast, but a bow-legged creature, dewlapped and | 


dull-eyed, roguish and cringing, but cunning as the ani- 
mal he was trained to chase, of immense endurance, with 
a voice of volume and real melody, and a nose rarely fal- 
lible, unless, indeed, the boys and negroes on the planta- 
tion had spoiled him by surreptitious rabbit-chasing. 


The soil has much to do with success and enjoyment in | 


fox-hvating. It should be rrrazing land and favorable to 
the scent. Localitics in which lazge clumps of woods 
exist should be avoided. Farmers are apt to quarrel ovcr 
the invasion of their premises, as they did with the’ Mead- 
owbrook Club in New Jersey a ycer or two ago, and to 
threaten lawsuits for damages; but if hunting can be 
made general again these troubles may be avoided. 

Before the war fox-hunting was greatly indulged in in 
the South, particularly in Maryland and Virginia. The 
young men had nothing to do but amuse themselves, and 
this exciting sport was naturally in great favor. There 
were a@ number of organized clubs for the purpose, and 
horses and dogs were regularly trained for the chase. 
Foxes are very destructive even now, and in some sections 
the ignoble practice of trapping or poisoning them is re- 
sorted to. But the fox is so shrewd, that he is, for the 
most part, a match for human ingenuity. The colored 
race seem more successful in deceiving and luring him 
into captivity. Fox-chasing in Virginia and further South 
at present is of an impromptu character. 

What may be termed the fashionable fox-hunting clubs 
are situated in New Jersey, Newport, Washington and 
Baltimore. Now and then there is a ride after Reynard 
at Newport, but there is no regular association for the 
purpose. The Meadowbrook Club of New Jersey has 
been quite successful, and the aims of the association are 
to be pushed more sedulously the present season. 

The Washington Club has pursued the sport somewhat 
intermittently, the leading spirits being the English con- 
tingent at the capital, to whom it is a reminder of home. 
Some of the hounds belonging to members of the club 
are quite valuable. In England there are hounds whose 
blood comes down a hundred and fifty years, and the 
breeds are protected with scrupulous care. <A good pack 
is worth a thousand guineas, : 

The leading fox-hunting club in this country is the Lk 
Ridge of Maryland, which has been in existence for about 
twelve years. The kennels were formerly at Calverton, 
near Baltimore, but about a year ago the association be- 
came legally incorporated, and leased about forty acres 


| of Multavideo Park, the homestead of the late Governor 


Bradford, located on Charles Street. The Club-house is 
a building of handsome proportions, and containing re- 
ception-rooms, parlor, dancing-room and café; and above 
them are sleeping-rooms for those of the members who 
wish to spend the Summer months in the country and 
enjoy the conveniences of the city. The barn and stables 
will accommodate nearly fifty horses, and the kennels for 
the hounds have been built with all the modern improve- 
ments, and close to the English models. There are ad- 
justable benches, cooking and feeding apparatus, clean, 
cemented floors, and other sanitary surroundings, which 
make the canine hospital attached unnecessary. Thera 
are also tennis-courts, billiard-rooms, a tenpin-alley and 
a steeple-chase course. The roadways, pathways and 
walks through the woods are romantic and charminy. 

The Elk Ridge began with a membership of sixty-three, 
which has been increased to about 2 hundred and fifty ; 
and as all are wealthy and liberal, and take an enthusi- 
astic interest in the purposes of the association, its finan- 
cial and social success is assured. The officers are, E. A. 
Jackson, president; Thomas Deford, vice - president ; 
Thomas C. Chapelle, secretary and treasurer; T. Swan 
Latrobe, master of hounds, and a board of twelve roy- 
ernors, elected by the stockholders. 

A fine stud of horses is kept in tho stables. Miss 
McTavish, who, when at home, is one of the most daring 
horsewomen and enthusiastic members of the club, ridcs 
Warwick, an Irish imported bay; Mr. Ross Whistler 
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rides the gray gelding Bryan, nine years old ; the beauti- 
ful Mrs. Ross Whistler, Gladys, a five-year-old brown 
mare; Mr. Chapelle, the brown mare Lotta, five years 
old. There are always horses in training as runners or 
steeple-chasers, and some of them have made records at 
Pimlico. 

In the Summer the hounds, in the care of Martin 
O’Brien, the keeper, lead a lazy and luxurious life, ex- 
cept the pups which are exercised and trained. Among 
the favorites of the kennel is ‘‘ Chase,” twenty-two years 
old, now on the retired list. As the hunting season 
draws near, material is gathered for the elub, and by 


the time October arrives there are usually a dozen foxes | 


ia the pen. 

And this leads us to the confession that in one respect 
at least the modern fashionable fox-hunter is deprived 
of an element which added vastly to the attractiveness 
of the primitive sport; the foxes must be entrapped in 
advance, instead of being sought out by the hunters. 
When there is a meet, one of these unfortunates is taken 
to the spot from which the hunters are to start, and lib- 
erated, and the pursuit begins. Usually he makes a 
desperate attempt to escape, and the chase is as excit- 
ing as it was a century ago. Over bank, bush and scaur 
go the huntsmen and the dogs, with their wild music, 


and the fox often succeeds in avoiding recapture. But 
in captivity the animal loses his native distrust, and be- 
comes in a certain degree tame. He gives himself up 
to death too easily, and, in truth, the affair has some- 
what the air of a sacrifice. 

On this account the newspapers have more than once 
fallen foul of the club for alleged cruelty to animals, and 
have presented absurd pictures of the keeper beating the 
fox with a stick to make him run, and not a little good 
nature has been required to accept these waggeries with- 
out resentment. ‘The anise-bag has likewise offered a 
point for ridiculous comment ; but when foxes are scarce 
it is the only resource. 

The New Jersey farmers did not relish the idea of the 
Meadowbrook hunters knocking down their fences and 
ruining their corn-fields ; but the Elk Ridgers have made 
special provision for this. When any such occurrence 
happens, the club offers payment in full for the damage, 
and insists upon its acceptance. This has made them 
many friends among the farmers, who themselves enjoy 
seeing the riding, and who are always ready to applaud 
a jump over a five-foot post-and-rail with a four-year-old 
hunter. ; 

The season opens in October. A little later the pink 
coats and white trousers are to be seen in the country 
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roads leading to the mect, where the dogs leap about 
with a sweet and mournful baying, barely restrained by 
the keeper, eager to be off. Handsome men and fair 
women are there. The bright, chill Autumn sun is 
drawing toward the western hills, and the long shadows 
are already crawling along the grass. Some hours later 
you will see the hunters returning, the red, wintry light 
upon the window-panes of the cottages, and the hollows 
of the road-side already full of darkness. The heads of 
the horses are drooping, and the dogs limp with fatigue. 
The chase has been a long one, and the brush has not 
been secured without difficulty, but the hunters have 
been exhilarated by the cxercisc, and as they tend home- 
ward, the lonely road echoes with the merry tinkle of the 
ladies’ voices and the deeper masculine bass. 
Fox-hunting is really secondary to the social features of 
the club. The meet ball in the old English style of Sir 
Roger de Coverly is one of the most interesting affairs of 
the kind imaginable. One is transported back to Queen 
Anne’s day. There is the old music, and there are the 
stately dances, and morning breaks before all is over. 
The Club-house is a delightful place of resort for the 
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members the year round. In tho extremely hot weather 
there is nearly always a party in the tennis-eourt, or in the 
gallery shooting clay pigeons. On the porch, a knot of 
men will generally be seen in the warm afternoons of 
Spring or early Autumn, enjoying the fresh air, chatting 
animatedly and discussing juleps or other seductive Mary- 
land compounds. 

A lady who is a member draws this pleasant picture : 
All through the Winter, in the afternoon, after a bracing 
drive of about half an hour, numbers of men and women 
draw up in front of the door, and after turning their 
horses over to the care of the watchful Martin O’Brien 
and his assistants, seek the warmth and cheer of the fires, 
always kept burning to give them welcome. The women 
have their own room, furnished under the well-known 
taste and supervision of the ever-popular Mrs. Ross 
Whistler—who, by the way, is an excellent horsewoman, 
and often in at the death. Other ladies have given pict- 
ures, bric-i-brac, furniture and the many things that 
serve to make this room so pretty and attractive and 
much sought after by the fortunate men who, after lin- 
gering round its doors, deserting their own quarters on 
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the other side of the hall, and looking with longing cyes 
and their most fascinating smiles, at last are bidden to 
enter its sacred precincts, and are thus enabled to con- 
sider themselves of the inner brotherhood. Women are 
not gregarious, and, it seems, can never carry on with 
success a club of their own; but it is only necessary to 
give them such a chance as the fox-hunters have done for 
them to be completely in their element. It is simply de- 
lizhtful to watch them flutter into their room at the Ken- 
nels, warm themselves for a few minutes at the blazing 


fire, picturesque in their dainty costumes, and then pro- | 


eced to ring the bell with as much savoir-faire as their 
masculine brothers, fathers and husbands, and on the 
appearance of the ever-watchful, though thrifty, Nehr, 
who asks, ‘‘ What will you have?” ‘A glass of port or 
sherry, a little frozen créme du menthe, or a cup of tea,” is 
the invariable answer, and with some toasted biscuit and 
Toquefort cheese—for that is the correct thing—they dis- 
cuss those things and what their neighbors are doing 
at the same time, till the lengthening shadows of the 
“ort Winter afternoon warn them that they must hurry 
lack to town to meet their engagem ts for dinner and 
the evening yet to come. 


INGLISHMAN IN AMERICA. 


By Mrs. JoHN SHERWOOD, 


THE 


Is a modern and witty French novel (was there ever a 
modern French novel which was not witty ?) occurs a 
sketch of two shipwrecked mariners, a French and En- 
glish navel officer, who find themselves on a remote, un- 
riended, melancholy, slow rock in the Pacific, each hay- 
ing supposed himself the solitary Robinson Crusoe of 
that particular spot. 

Their joy in seeing each other, their mental helpful- 
ness, their philosophy under dreadful privations, their 
treatment of each other as high-bred foes—all is set 
forth with amusing and telling force ; and the friendship 
exists for several months, until the Frenchman happens 
to observe that he has named the island for his lady-love, 
and taken possession of it for his royal master, Louis Seize 
of France, when the Englishman turns as red as his uni- 
form, and declares that it was he who discovered the isl- 
and, and that he has taken possession of it for royal 
George of England. 

The enmity becomes mortal; they both determine to 
Cie for their flag and their discovery, when sentiments of 
honor come to their aid. 

“T must live,” said the Englishman, ‘‘to defend my 
flag and my master’s property.” 

“TI, too, must drag on a miserable existence for 
Blanche, for honor, and for the fleur-de-lis!” says the 
Frenchman, sadly. 

And they take the heroic resolution to not fight. Then 
follows a picture of the two nationalities most striking, 
and although delightfully exaggerated, yet containing a 
pathos which is truthful. 

The Englishman, who has every day dressed himself in 
the red uniform, the cocked hat and his sword and gloves, 
to go and salute his flag, becomes terribly depressed. The 
red coat disappears, and the poor gentleman shivers with 
cold, 

The Frenchman, with the adxptability of his country, 
has made a suit of monkey-skin, and has dressed him- 
sclf warmly and well in it. 

He makes another, and places it as an anonymous 
git on the pillow of the Englishman. The noble En- 
glish officer, dressed in the suit of monkey - skin, calls 


| 


and leaves his card in the cave of his honorable foe, and 
thanks him for the attention. From a height the French- 
man sees the red coat of the Englishman serving as a flag 
for England’s supremacy, as the wind bears off fragment 
after fragment ; then the poor man tears up his shirt and 
dips it in his blood, that the red flag may float untila 
vessel comes to take them away. The I'renchman from 
afar witnesses this touching patriotism. 

Finally, finding the poor Englishman in a dying condi- 
tion, the Frenchman embraces him, and says: ‘‘Such 
tenacity and such valor overcome me. I cede to you the 
right of discovery !” 

Whereupon the Englishman revives, aad not to be out- 
done in generosity, declares that they will divide the island 
between them. At this moment a ship is seen in the off- 
ing, and the two generous combatants return to Europe 
and to happiness. 

The apologue is admirable, and the power of England’s 
pertinacity, unreasonableness, obstinacy and inability to 
see but one side of the shield is held up in all its great 
force. No doubt that very combination, which has its 
laughable side, is the cause of the supremacy of England. 
The bull-dog grip is a very fearful thing to contend 
against. They hold on, whether beaten or not. 

But it is a curious circumstance that, although we are 
all Englishmen, only oncc or twice removed, we have on 
this continent managed to get up a sort of civilization 
which our cousins who have remained at home cannot 
and will not understand. Transplantation has given us 
new growths. Although there are tens of thousands of 
Englishmen who are constantly becoming American cit- 
izens, who marry American wives, and love them, too— 
for the Englishman is a proverbially good husband—we 
doubt if any one who lives to be a grown man in England 
ever thoroughly accepts American civilization, nor does 
he, in nine cases out of ten, understand it. 

The Frenchman, on the contrary, immediately accepts, 
understands and properly rates our queer attempts ata 
new departure in the way of quashing all social distinc- 
tions ; he understands the utter absence of rank, and yet 
the invisible presence of a social aristocracy ; he, by the 
same rift of talent which rendered the French officer on 
the desert island capable of making a suit of monkey- 
skin, which was suited to the climate, fits himself to 
the American garment, and looks through American eyes 
when he comes to the United States. 

They say marigolds blossom pink if taken to Colorado | 
The Englishmen of 1660 and 1750 who have been trans- 
planted to America have blossomed into something very 
like Frenchmen. The vivacity, the love of change, the 
adaptability, the insouciance of an American of to-day is 
far more French than English. 

So, when a cultivated rich Englishman of to-day comes 
over to travel in the United States, he is almost always 
puzzled, confused and mistaken. It is a singular coinci- 
dence, too, that they all make the same mistakes. 

From Dickens and Mrs. Trollope and Anthony Trol- 
lope, down to a little book of travels by Mr. Vivian, pub- 
lished last year, through the thousand-and-one articles in 
Blackwood during the war, and in the hundreds of letters, 
and in all the novels, we find the same portraiture of an 
American as drawn by an Englishman, a caricature of 
which we none of us have seen the original, a language 
imputed to us which we do not speak. The first and 
most palpable, and most curious and inevitable charre, 
is that we all call Englishmen ‘‘ Britishers.” In a very 
critical search through the rural as well as the cultivated 
districts, by two animated American tourists, no Amer- 
ican has yet been found who says “ Britisher.” We have 
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ignorant people enough, Daisy Millers, and many worse 
people, but they never say ‘‘ Britisher.””. That is a legend 
eoming down to the Englishman from his grandfathers, 
and dates back to the Revolution, 

Mrs. Trollope was angry, and wrote an angry book. 
Dickens was prejudiced and disappointed, and wrote 
another angry book. He traveled widely one part of 
the country, then quite as unknown to us who lived on 
the Atlantic coast as Senegambia would now be to most 
of us, and he did us a great national service by holding 
up the tobacco-chewers and the Elijah Pograms to dis- 
dain and dishonor. Still, he apologized afterward for the 
Hl humor of his book. Anthony Trollope had no excuse 
for his attack, particularly on American women, for he 
saw some ladies whilst here, and received hospitality, 
which he returned by writing the following paragraph : 
“The American woman is a tall, gaunt creature, who 
forces her way into public conveyances, dragging a 
soiled something after her, which she calls her crinoline.” 
There is nothing, certainly, but ill temper in that. The 
articles in Blackwood are too well known to be more 
than alluded to as picturing a society which receives 
and admires a certain monster whom the world never 
saw—a lady who talks about ‘‘ Britishers ” and a gentle- 
man who picks his teeth with his fork. 

Mr. Vivian, who came over with the Honorable Hugh 
Childers, and who received very great hospitality, writes 
in 8 much more kindly spirit, but he makes such wonder- 
ful mistakes as saying that at the United States Hotel 
in Saratoga one cannot dine later than one o'clock, and 
rates this really splendid hostelry—one of the best in 
the world—as rather a savage place. 

There is probably no hour in the twenty-four when a 
good dinner could xot be gotten at the United States 
Hotel at Saratoga. 

It is true that, as at the hotels of Baden-Baden, the 
people at the United States generally do dine at three, 
to give the ladies the evening hours for their drive ; but 
what a really prejudiced thing to say that no dinner 
could be obtained after one o'clock ! 

It would be interesting to quote the utter bewilder- 
ment of our young and noble visitors who ask always 
the same questions about our social politics. Every 
young Englishman who comes to New York is not so 
patient an observer as Lord Dunraven, who comes again 
and again and reads America, as a great new book, and 
writes a good one himself ; nor as Lord Houghton, who 
came prepared to be pleased, and who saw where new- 
ness ended and ripeness was beginning ; nor as Lord Ron- 
ald Tower, who dropped his title, and went about calmly 
seeing the people in their every-day work, and who has 
written the most philosophical as well as the-most com- 
plimentary sketch of the American characteristics which 
has appeared for years from an English writer. These 
are honorable exceptions. Englishmen who travel in 
America with the determination to be pleased, and to be 
as unprejudiced observers as they would be in Austria, for 
instance, are rare. There is, first, insular prejudice ; then 
there is something of the old feeling that we are a re- 
volted colony ; then there is that very resemblance and 
relationship which makes impartial observation impos- 
sible. 

We know that in a family quarrel all judgments are 
imbittered, and no very clear criticisms can be passed. 


The fact that we are English in speech, in ancestry and | 


in lineage adds to the confusion. In expecting to find a 
Greater Britain in America, there is in the English mind 
a set of fixed impressions to be controverted. 


The whole effect of observing ar. aris‘ocracy so def- | 
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inite that the boy who brings the beer can read it, up 
to the Queen herself, is of itself calculated rather to in- 
durate the mind and render it incapable of understanding 
anything else. It is rare to find an Englishman who can 
take in the idea that political eminence does not confer 
social distinction in this country. 

‘“What! not invité a Governor, an ex-Cabinet Min- 
ister, an ex-President ?”’ they exclaim. ‘‘Who are, then, 
your first people ?” 

And who can tell them? Who can define that subtile 
something which we all feel and know, and which every 
American can explain to himself, but perhaps not to an- 
other ? ‘ 

And then our domestic service puzzles them, as it 
more than puzzles us. 

They have, even with small fortunes, many servants. 
We, with perhaps large fortunes, have very few, particu- 
larly male servants, as compared with an English house- 
hold. 

‘‘What a singular resemblance exists amongst your 
old family black servants!” said an English lord to an 
American lady, as old Peter Van Dyke and his colored 
myrmidons waited on the dinner. ‘‘ Now, I could swear 
that I had seen that man at the last dinner I ate.” 

“Undoubtedly you did,” said the lady, laughing, and 
letting out an American way of doing things. To her as- 
tonished hearer then she explained : ‘‘In America we have 
not your trained troops of servants. We hire, in the 
Winter, some well-known caterer to serve all our large 
entertainments.” 

The Englishman locked perfectly blank. 

“You must remember,” said the lady, ‘‘ that our white 
men servants only remain servants for a few years. They 
go off, become small or large tradesmen, and then ward 
politicians, and then Senators, and perhaps Presidents of 
the United States.” 

If that particular Englishman had been Count Smorl- 
tork, as in ‘‘ Pickwick,” he would have probably written 
a very confused account of our political system after that 
conversation. 

There is no doubt that the manners of American women 
do puzzle, perhaps displease, Englishmen. Whilst we 
have individual specimens of the best-mannered women 
in the world, we have, as a national characteristic, an in- 
difference to manner, a certain freedom, perhaps bold- 
ness, which contrasts unfavorably, no doubt, with the 
best manners of the best Englishwomen. The English- 
woman has a low, sweet voice. The American voice is 
high and nasal. The Englishwoman knows exactly, from 
the cradle to the grave, to what position she can aspire ; 
the American woman knows that there is no height to 
which she may not rise if she be pretty, full of tact and 
possessed of money. Even without the latter, what mar- 
riages our American women have made, even in England ! 
The Englishwoman is, therefore, under this pressure of 
aristocratic and social laws, a much more calm, repressed 
human being than the American can be. Although there 
are come-outers in England—women of strongest individ- 
uality and peculiarity—there is still observable, in En- 
glish young girls especially, a shyness and modesty not 
seen in our young girls always or often. 

This—we might almost call it an atmospheric difference 
—is misconstrued by many foreigners, and by English- 
men’ especially. 

A distinguished English actor, who had a very great 
social success in America, told a lady friend that, while he 
could understand every other institution in America, ha 
could not understand the relation of mother and dangh- 
ter; that there seemed to be less confidence, less rever- 
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America with the same reverential spirit as in either 


France or England. 
_ In France, where the marriage-tie is vastly less sacred 


ence, less obedience in that relation here than in any 
country he had visited. Husbands and wives, young and 
flirtatious married women, and all other classes, seemed 
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to him to behave very much as they did in other coun- | than here, the bond between child and parent is much 
tries, but the mothcrs and daughters confused him. It | stronger. In England, the marriage-tie, and the bond 
between parent and cnrild, and brother and sister—the 


is a very sad truth that the young are not brought up in 
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“family ” indeed—is a” stronger and more unbreakable 
ehain than here, no doubt, although the idea of home is a 
very sacred thing in America; but there is no doubt that 
there might be an improvement in the obedience of 
daughters. On that point let us listen with patience to 
the reforming criticism of foreigners. We make, it must 
be admitted, our English observations from a vastly dif- 
ferent platform and to great advantage. We go to England 
armed with le'ters ; we know exactly whom we are to meet, 
the social status of everbody ; the literary woman, the ar- 
tistic man, the country gentleman, the noble lord, the 
duke, the Prince of Wales, everybody is ticketed for us- 
We are treated with the most splendid hospitality. From 
one dinner we rise with a dozen new friends, all of whom 
come to us with invitations and with offers of service. 
Afterward we come home determined to treat every En- 
glish person with intense kindness, and perhaps, as in 
the case of Dean Stanley, we nearly kill the first English- 
man whom we catch. Such a man as he understands and 
appreciates our intentions, forgives our failures and her- 
alls our successes. Not so every Englishman. 

But supposing we receive a lctter introducing some 
young English attaché t> the Legation, and take him 
about for a morning in New York, to all the receptions ? 
He is very haw-haw and a-hem, and sings ‘‘ Amaryllis” 
in a low, preoccupied voice, as the lady talks to him; 
he is full of sneers and bad manners; he does not care 
for your attention at all, nor for the trouble you are tak- 
ing. ‘‘I suppose you all keep shop over here, don’t 
you ?” he says, finally. 

What are you todo? This man is a younger son of 
Lord Thingamy, who gave you the beautiful dinner in 
London, and invited you down to Thingamy Castle, and 
treated you so very well. 

He is.a cad, no doubt, should not be rated as a gentle- 
man, and yet he would not behave in this way anywhere 
else. America affects him in this way ; a certain laisser 
aller, which he observes everywhere, gives him a certain 
swing. _ He thinks that this lady is just as good, and no 
better (how should he know ?), than the lady he met in 
{he cars, coming on from Washington. 
daughter of a Senator, and yet she talked loud, was very 
slangy, introduced herself to him, and told Lim who her 
pa was. 
an aristocrat, the pattern of American manners. 

When he asks his New York friend if she knows the 
young lady of yesterday, she says No, she does not, and 
she does not wish to. The young Englishman is con- 
founded. ‘‘ Why not ?” he asks. ‘‘Isn’t she one of your 
first people ?” 

That inner circle of well-bred and well-taught, traveled 
people who really keep alive the traditions of good-breed- 
ing in America, exist everywhere ; in every city, in every 
country village and neighborhood, in every large rural 
town, there are thousands of people whose conversation 
and manners would pass unchallenged in any court of 
Europe. "loating around these people, and frequently 
having wealth and prominence, are many who possess no 
manners, and but imperfect educations. They are, to 
the careless English observer, the true American type. 

A few years ago some young English lords arrived in 
Boston, with letters to the first men there. They were in- 
vited to a dinner, and went in their traveling clothes. 

It was construed as an insult, and they were dropped, 
when one, more polite than the rest, apologized, and re- 
marked, apologetically, ‘‘ But, now—really, now—we did 
not really suppose that you lad ever any of you seen a 
erush hat in your lives! Now, really, now, you know, 
we didn’t mean to be uncivil, you know.” 


As the daughter of a Senator, she was to him | 


She was the | 


‘,* That was an extreme case, and there are in America 


many young English aristocrats now who have learned 
that we can bear that exciting demonstration, a crush 
hat. Indeed, it seems absurd to mention these rather 
passées anecdotes, in the light of all the real intimacy, 
good understanding and friendship which in the larger 
intercourse of the two nations now exists. But the fact 
remains, and will probably always strike every American, 
the similarity of the impression which, unconsciously, we 
produce on nearly every English person. Take as an ex- 
ample the novels of Ouida. Miss De la Ramé is a picked 
woman of countries ; she has seen all sorts of people ; no 
doubt she has some very refined American friends; and 
yet notice her sketch of Mrs. Henry V..Clams, in her 
novel of ‘ Friendship.” 

It is, in the first case, totally unlike the ‘‘ nouveau riche” 
woman whom we all know and regret as one of our least 
admirable growths. 

But it is exactly like some other American woman 
whom Miss Amelia B. Edwards sketches in another En- 
glish novel. 

Where do they find this model which we never see ? 
We could paint for them quite as absurd a monster, and 
it would be true to nature, which theirs is not. Is it the 
rigidity of mind which makes it impossible for an En- 
glishwoman to paint an unusual type? 

No. She paints a ‘“‘ Russian or a Prussian ” with abil- 
ity, and no one can complain that Miss De la Ramé 
(Ouida) has not painted Lady Joan Challoner so you 
would. know her anywhere. But when she tries her 
hand on Mrs. Henry VY. Clams she fails utterly ; as Mrs. 
Gamp observed, ‘‘we don’t believe there was never no 
such a person.” 

The Englishman in America is in a position which at 
once pleases, astonishes and confounds him, or he is in 
a position which displeases, astonishes and confounds 
him. 

To attempt to understand our very conflicting systems, 
our queer and furtive darts at Old World ceremony, our 
prosperity, determination to be amused, our gorgeous 
public caravansaries and our private plainness of living 


_—our streaks of great refinement and scholarship, side 


by side with coarseness and ignorance, in the same so- 
ciety—the tremendous position of some men whom he 
does not see greatness in, and the utter insignificance 
of others who strike him as being worthy of the high- 
est estate—all these things are confusing enough to our- 
selves. 

Can we wonder that they appall the Englishman in 
America ? 


“DETAILS.” 


Tue other day I met my friend Carmine, a rising young 
artist of what is called, I believe, the Lmpressional School. 
He was fresh from the exhibitions, and loud in his praise 
of a certain picture by a certain well-known but eccentric 
‘‘master.” It was distinguished, he said, by its ‘‘ bold 
handling,” its ‘‘ grasp,” its ‘‘ vigor ”; the subject was told 
with the most wonderful ‘‘ breadth ’— no petty, insignifi- 
eant details diverted the spectator’s attention from the 
principal ‘‘motive,” and soon. We all know the jargon 
that does duty for art-criticism : did not Sterne satirize it 
acentury and a half ago? After he had exhausted his 
encomiastic eloquence, he wrung my hand, and with an 
emphatic recommendation to me to see this chef-d’eurre, 
which, he said, would appeal to my imagination—I felt 
flattered at the implied suggestion that I had one —he 
riuttered ‘‘Adieu,” and rushed off, leaving me in doubt 
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whether a picture without ‘‘ details” could be so interest- | 


ing os he seemed to think it. And thus I was led into 
some general reflections on the value and importance 
of those particulars which my friend Carmine so sirily 
pooh-poohed. 

‘To my thinking, the interest of anything — of every- 
thing—lics mainly in its ‘‘ details.” We can form no no- 
tion cf a flower without referring to its calyx, corolla, 
petals, sepals, stamens, pistils —the various component 
parts which make the flower what it is. In a beautiful 
landscape, to seize upon its larger and more conspicuous 
features is not difficult, even for an untrained observer ; 
but this is not enough. We want to know how it is con- 
stituted ; we want to know all the delicate and subtle 
touches that fill in the fair design. The broad effects of 
light and shade, of hill-and valley, wood and meadow, are 
too infinite to make a lasting impression on the memory. 
It is only when we dwell on the cluster of beeches here 
and the clump of chestnuts there; on the hedgerows 
abvloom with wild roses or traveler’s joy ; on the stream 
that sparkles over its pebbly bed, clear as Horace’s ‘‘ fons 
Bandusie ”’; on the rustic bridge by the old mill; and 
the leafy lane that winds through fruited orchards, that 
we find in these ‘“ details” the associations which will 
eonnect us with the scene in after-years, and enable us, 
like the poet, to ‘‘make pictures” when our eyes ‘are 
shut.’’ It is upon these that the mind lingers with loving 
yeeollection. It is not enough for the novelist to tell us 
that his heroine is beautiful. He must, as the Scotch 
say, condescend to particulars about the ‘‘ full hazel eye,” 
the ‘mobile lips,”’ the ‘‘fine broad brow,” the ‘‘ brown 
tresses with a glint of gold in them”; and with these 
‘* details” we may hope to r2-lize some conception of the 
loveliness at which he hints. 

Here we touch upon the reason why the so-called philo- 
sophical historian has so little hold on the reading public. 
He soars above “‘details.”” He lays down the broad prin- 
ciples. He traces—nothing less will content him—the 
great ruling currents of mundane affairs, and puts aside 
eontemptuously the little episodes and incidents which 
appeal to the ever-living sympathies of mankind. Now, 
it may be very edifying to follow (if we can) the sequen- 
tial relation of cause and effect—to dive deep down into 
the motives of the men of a past age—to apprehend the 
various impulses which have helped to form some grand 
determining movement of race or nation, or to accom- 
plish some vast religious or political change; but to a 
great cxtent this must always be conjectural. And many 
of us are therefore glad to turn from the historical phi- 


losopher’s inferences and assumptions to catch at the | 


straws that float down the current of the years—to ascer- 
tain, for instance, how men and women lived, loved, and 
thought and felt in days remote—to get at a knowledge 
of their partialities and prejudices—to discover the natu- 
ral kinship that binds them to ourselves. I rejoice to 
abandon ingenious speculations on the extent of the influ- 
ence of Lollardism on the religious revolution of the six- 
teenth century for such valuable facts, such interesting 
‘‘ details,” as the jonrneys of Wycliffe’s preaching friars 
from village to village, as Oldcastle’s courageous witness 
to the Truth, as Tyndale’s patient labors on his English 
Bible, as the rattle of Caxton’s printing-press in the Al- 
monry at Westminster. 

Everybody knows that Macaulay’s immense and surely 
not undeserved popularity is largely due to his consum- 
mate skill in dealing with ‘‘ details.” To readers weary of 
the old historical school, of its disquisitions on wars and 
sieges, its platitudes upon protocols, and its tattle about 
treaties, Macaulay’s method, with its flashes of insight 


into the life of the people, ‘its vivid sketches of past man- 
ners and customs, came as a surprising and a welcomo 
revelation. Instead of the dreary council-room, with its 
wooden figures of kings and statesmen, he introduced 
them to the great gallery at Whitehall, crowded with 
revelers and gamesters, where Charles sat toying and 
chatting with his three duchesses; or he showed them 


| the poor divine of the post-Restoration period, admitted 


into the kitchen of the great house, and served with bread 
and ale. It is fashionable now to depreciate Macaulay, 
but it is certain that he has made it impossible for future 
historians to travel in the old groove. They may essay to 
be philosophical, but they must also be picturesque ; and 
much of the charm of Mr. J. R. Green’s historical work 
centres in his happy combination of what we may term 
scientific principles with living details—theories of con- 
stitutional growth with particulars of the intellectual de- 
velopment and social progress of the nation. 

And, again, in biography what is it we most enjoy ? 
The biographer’s elaborate vindication or condemnation 
of the character of his hero, his conjectures as to his mo- 
tives, his criticism of his genius‘? or the details which 
show us the man in his habit as he lived, reveal his idio- 
syncrasies, and place him on the same plane of humanity 
as ourselves ? What could be more futile than the tra- 
ditional biographical form? A summary of events—bald, 
dull, lifeless; and pages of dreary dissertation—apolo- 
getic, panegyrical or denunciatory ? No; what the world 
cries out for in biography is— details. Its interest in 
great men is unbounded; it is never tired of hearing 
about them, at home or abroad, at work or at play ; how 
they dressed, what they ate and drank ; their follies, fail- 
ings, whims, vagaries—everything which bears upon their 
human side. Like Oliver Twist, it is always asking for 
more. The generations have never ceased complaining 
that they know so little of Shakespeare. Why did not 
some of his contemporaries pick up and preserve the de- 
tails we hunger after? This it is that makes Boswell an 
immortal favorite ; the fidelity with which he registered 
details enabling us in these later days to become as famil- 
iar with Dr. Johnson as when he rolled his unwieldy fig- 
ure along Fleet Street, quizzed Goldsmith as they stared 
at the moldering heads on the spikes of Temple Bar, or 
took his fifth cup of tea from the liberal hands of Mrs. 
Thrale. 

A Roman Cesar seems separated from us by an tnap- 
proachable isolation until we learn that his favorite pas- 
time was catching flies, or that he hid himself in the 
cellar during a thunder-storm. We know so little of 
Alexander the Great, except as statesman and conqueror, 
that we accept with gratitude the story of his affection 
for his horse Bucephalus. I, for one, am pleased to 
learn that AZschylus, when he was composing his noble 
tragedies, warmed his blood with a pint of wine. Who 
is not delighted to recall the picture of Thomson eating 
peaches from the wall, with his hands indolently buricd 
in his pockets, or of Goldsmith displaying himself in lis 
bloom-colored coat of immortal memory (for. which, IT 
fear, Mr. William Filby, tailor, was never paid) befcre 
the gently smiling eyes of the Jessamy Bride ? Dear to 
all of us is the image of Gray reclining on his couch 
and reading Crébillon’s romances ; of Milton creating 
the mighty verse of his ‘‘Paradise Lost,” to the solemn 
sounds of organ-music; of Goethe sturdily tramping 
to and fro while meditating the wonders of ‘ Faust” ; 
of Burns turning aside the plowshare in the furrowed 
field to spare a mouse ; of Shelley giving away lis boots 
to an unfortunate vagrant whom he had met in his daily 
ramble, then tramping home barefooted ; of ‘Paps’ 
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Haydn, as the musicians call him, attiring himself in 
eourt costume before he sat down to invent his rich, sweet 
, harmonies. In like manner we are thankful to the bi- 
’ ographer who lets us know that Prince Eugéne was short 
of stature, 2 pygmy in body, like William IIL., with a 
soul of fire ; that Edward ILI. was tall, and so was Co- 
lumbus ; that Demosthenes stuttered ; that Burleigh was 
hunchbacked ; that Talleyrand was lame. These are the 
“details” which bring great men xearer to us; they ap- 
peal to our sensibilities, they sink deep into our recol- 
lection, they help us to hold ‘high talk with the de- 
parted dead,” and, therefore, it is not easy to overrate 
their significance. 
It is quite possible, I admit, that our partiality for such 
particulars may be carried to an excess, and that we may 
aspire to know the number of warts on a great man’s face. 


Or it may lead us to delight in the gossip about ‘“ small 
deer,” which seems to be the raison d’¢tre of society jour- 
nals—how Mrs. Brown dressed, how Mr. Brown dined 
and how Miss Brown danced. But this evil of exaggera- 
tion attends upon all human action, and the remedy is 
to cultivate refinement of taste and sobriety of judgment, 
to confine our investigations within the borders of de- 
cency and decorum. On the whole, I am induced to 
applaud the appetite for ‘‘ details,” with these restric- 
tious, as both natural and commendable, and having 
its origin in certain qualities of our humanity which the 
moralist will be slow to condemn. Let us leave the 
philosopher, therefore, to disport himself among his 
misty generalizations and hazardous inferences, while 
we accept as our bosom-friend and benefactor the kindly 
scribe who assists us to details, W. H. D.-A. 


VIEW OF VEVEY, FROM THE TOUR DE PEILZ, 
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Vevey appears, if we may judge from the discovery of 


remains of the earliest ages, to have been one of the Lake | 


habitations founded by the Celts. It became an impor- 
tant Roman colony. 
rians, it was rebuilt under the dominion of Burgundian 
kings, and considerably enlarged by those shepherd mon- 
archs, the Dukes of Zaebringen. After undergoing many 
vicissitudes, having been sacked and subjected to fire and 
sword by the Bernese, under whose government it re- 
mained until the commencement of the present ceutury, 
it was rendered independent with tho rest of the Canton 
de Vaud, and from this period dates the prosperity which 
it now enjoys. 
look Lack to the Bernese rule as a {ime of national degra- 
dation, it must be owned that to the severe code of mo- 
rality then imposed is due the present industry and spirit 
of economy which pervade the district. Dancing, pride 


and tobacco were forbidden by legal enactment, the num- | 


After its destruction by the barba- | 


Although the inhabitants of the town | 


ber of dishes to be served on private tables was limited, 
and tradition says that their High Mightinesses of Berne, 
| having been informed that a foreign dancing-master had 
established himself in their town, and that persons of dif- 
ferent sexes were actually in the habit of assembling for 
diversion, an edict was passed which soon made the place 
too hot to hold the Gaul and obliged him precipitately to 
| decamp with bag and baggage. 

In the first ages of our era, Vibiscum was a station on 
the military road which led from Italy over the St. Ber- 
nard into Gaul. Roman buildings existed toward the 
eastern extremity of the present town. The portion of a 
white marble altar, found in 1777 near the Church of Ste. 
| Claire and now placed in the Tswn-hall, bears the follow- 
ing inscription: ‘‘Dco Silvano L. Spec. Ursulus Benef. 
Leg. XX.” (‘‘ Lucius Speculus Ursulus, Pensioner of the 
20th Legion, raised this altar to the god Silvanus”). It ap- 
pears that this god was especially invoked as the patron 
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of boatmen and as presiding over the forests whence they 
obtained the wood for their craft. Subsequent to that 
period, many vestiges of Roman constructions have been 
discovered, such as vases, weights, medals, coins and 
tombstones. 

After the fall of the Roman Empire the town and coun- 
try were ravaged, in turn, by barbarian hordes of Ale- 
manni, Goths, Huns, Vandals and Saracens. Vevey rose 
from its ruins only with the first appearance of the mis- 
sionaries of Christianity, under the protection of the 
Kings of Burgundy. In the tenth century, under the 
pacific reign of Conrad, the country enjoyed the blessings 
of tranquillity, when that prince had cleared it of the law- 
less bands by whom it had long been laid waste. Thence- 
forth, and during the whole of the Middle Ages, it pre- 
sented the strange spectacle of a town which, being 
situate at the meeting of several principalities and lord- 
ships, some secular, some ecclesiastic, was subject to their 
alternate or conjoint rule. After forming part of the 
jurisdiction of the Bishops of Sion and of Lausanne, of 
the Seigneurs of Oron and of Blonay, in the end it be- 
came, under the house of Savoy, the capital of their proy- 
ince of Chablais. 

At an early period it was endowed with many franchises 
and immunities dating from the year 1317, until which 
period every street and quarter of the town possessed 
different rights and privileges, being subject to different 
jurisdictions and obligations. In 1444 it was invaded by 
organized bands of freebooters termed ‘‘ Flayers,” who 
gained an entrance by the lake-side and pillaged the inte- 
rior. About 1450, and the following years, it was fear- 
fully ravaged by the plague. In the first-named year 
1,400 persons fell victims ; at a later period, another epi- 
demy carried off no less than 1,500 inhabitants, among 
whom were all the members of the clergy. 


Gessenay, in the Canton of Berne, who, under the pretext | 


of revenge for some satirical allusions made by the peo- 
ple of Vevey against the Germans, passed over the Col 
de Jaman, surprised the town, and carried away its ban- 
ner, besides imposing a heavy contribution. Nor were 
these the least tribulations of tha good old times. The 
town had scarcely recovered from its last emotions, when, 
in the month of June, 1476, a violent and sanguinary in- 
vasion was effected by the Bernese, under Zurkinden, 
commandant of the Upper Simmenthal. These barbarous 
mountaineers fell upon Chatelard, the Tour de Peilz and 
Vevey, all which places they sacked and burnt to the 
ground ; it is said that all the population of the Tour de 
Peilz was put to the sword, with the exception of seven 
men who escaped in a boat across the lake. 

In 1536 the Bernese made the conquest of the Canton 
de Vaud, and introduced the doctrines of the Reformation. 


In 1475 pil- | 
laging incursions were renewed by the mountaineers of | 


Vevey submitted on condition of preserving its ancient | 


local privileges. 
For the spectator who stands on the market-place of 


Vevey, the four cardinal points are very nearly indicated | 


by the following landmarks: The village of Bouveret, at 
the head of the lake, is the south, the lower portion of 
the lake is the west, the Mount Pélérin the north, and 
the Dent de Jaman the east. On the south the magnifi- 
cent range of the mountains of Savoy is reflected in the 
waters. The highest of these, in the rear of the western 


extremity, is the Dent d’Oche (7,302 feet) ; toward the | 


south are the Cornettes de Bise (7,317 feet) ; then the 
Chaumény, also called the Gramont (6,534 feet). 
lower slopes of these mountains are thickly clad with fir, 


beech and chestnut forests, amid which appear a few cul- | 
On the shore of the | 


tivated C-lds and rustic habitations. 


The | 
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lake, toward the right, is the village of Mceillerie, celo- 
brated for its limestone quarries, which have furnished 
materials for the chief constructions of the whole country. 
Opposite Vevey is the large village of St. Gindolph, chiefy 
inhabited by fishermen, and a stream, which divides it 
into almost equal parts, forms the line of demarkation 
between France and Switzerland. At the extremity of 
the lake is Bouveret, terminus of the Simplon Railroad. 
Between the two last-named villages descends a vast ra- 
vine ; its upper end extends to the pasturages of the 
Chaumény, down which, almost every year in the month 
of March, an enormous avalanche precipitates itself inte 
the lake and blocks up the high-road with its indurated 
masses. On the right of St. Gindolph is a truncated 
cone named the Blanchard. There is every reason to 
believe that the fall of the summit of this mountain into 
the lake in 563, which is mentioned in the Chronicle of 
Gregory of Tours as the fall of Tauretunum, occasioned 
the immense wave which drowned many towns and vil- 
lages, and caused great disasters on the shores of the lake 
as far as Geneva. The people of the country still point 
out the submerged rocks at the place where the fall oc- 
curred. 

Vevey boasts of having enjoyed the presence of illus- 
trious men. The Inn of La Clef, at which Rousseau 
lodged, is next to the Corn Market, on the north, and its 
sign, a key, is still there. On the west is a large house, 
No. 1 of the Rue de Lausanne, occupied by the First Con- 
sul (afterward Napoleon I.) on the occasion of reviewing 
6,000 of his troops, in May, 1800, on the market-place, 
before he set out for the passage of the Great St. Ber- 
nard, and the expedition which resulted in the battle of 
Marengo. 

Undoubtedly the most interesting as well as the most 
anciently established festival in Switzerland is the Féte 
des Vignerons at Vevey, mentioned in Fenimore Cooper’s 
novel of ‘‘ The Headsman.” Its origin is lost in the night 
of ages, but undoubtedly it dates from .ante - Christian 
times. There exists a fund for defraying most of the ex- 
penses, and in ordinary times it is celebrated about every 
fifteen years. The last was in the present year. It may 
be termed an opera and ballet performance on an im- 
mense scale, which illustrates, and into which is ipter- 
woven, an epic poem relating to all the rural occupations 
of the year. The choir, corps de ballet and performers 
form a total of at least 1,300 persons of both sexes and of 
all ages, chosen among the inhabitants of the country best 
fitted by general aptitude and personal qualities to under- 
take the parts. For the operatic and ballet portion, which 
are all written afresh for each festival, a special com- 
poser is employed, and a ballet-master passes six months 
in the town to drill the ‘‘figurantes.” 

The judicial authority was entirely concentrated in ths 
hands of a bailiff, who resided at Chillon till 1733, and thea 
was transferred to the Chateau of Vevey, now a hotel In: 
1685, after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, many 
Protestant refugees from France were received and be- 
came burgesses of the town. ‘hey contributed not only . 
a new and intelligent element, but enlarved ideas and 
real prosperity to the population. 

In 1685 occurred a dreadful fire which destroyed no 
less than 230 houses. In 1701 the stream of the Veveyse, 
always considered a dangerous and inconvenient neigh- 
bor, made an irruption into the town and carried away 
several persons. On the 2d of July, 1726, was another 
inundation. The Veveyse flooded the road which joins 
the bridge, and there was a depth of eight feet of water in - 
the neighboring shops and houses. In one shop a child 
in its cradle was miraculously saved ; strange to say, the . 
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water raised the cradle gradually until it reached a board | seeming anomaly. 


nailed beneath the ceiling, where it remained until taken 
down. Many persons were drowned in their beds and 
much merchandise destroyed. 

On the 29th of August, 1846, another inundation car- 
ried away the bridge which had been built in 1805, and 
the present one was constructed in 1855. That of the 
Arabie, nearer toward the lake, dates from 1874. Great 
precautions have been adopted of late years, and it ap- 
pears probable that this dangerous stream will cause no 
further damage. In the year 1839 Vevey received from 
one of its citizens a gift of 300,000 francs, to be employed 
in embellishing the town. 

About seven hundred years ago, in the twelfth century, 
a number of vine-growers, at the instigation of the monks 
of this neighborhood—the monks of Haut Crest—united 
to form a society for the better culture of the vine. They 
crowned the best grape-growers, and gave prizes of more 
or less value. Then followed a feast, in which the prod- 
ucts of their industry played, of course, a conspicuous 
part. This went on for many years under the patronage 
of the Church, till the Reformation came. With it set 
in a reaction against all Catholic fétes. They were turned 
into ridicule, and the sacred edifices in which they were 
held were pillaged or destroyed. What began in sport 
often ended in bloodshed, until the civil authorities in- 
tervened and put a stop to all these celebrations. 

Within a hundred years, with better-established gov- 
ernment and milder manners, this feast has been revived. 
It was held in 1783, and again in 1833, 1851 and 1865. It 
was so successful in 1865 that arrangements were made 
to celebrate another in 1889. This was the most success- 
ful of all, for they organized a procession that was not 
only beautiful in itself, but thoroughly classical and ap- 
‘propriate. 

First came the members of tho society, headed by its 
president. He still retains the old Church name, and is 
called the Abbot-president. The Abbct of this year was 
a gentleman of position, recently President of Switzer- 
land. He was accompanied by his counselors, gentle- 
men of the neighborhood, proprietors and vine-growers. 
They were dressed in the costume of Swiss gentlemen 
of the early eighteenth century—green coats, embroid- 
ered waistcoats, white breeches, long stockings and 
buckled shoes, powdered wigs and cocked hats. They 
were followed by their employés, overseers, experts, 
vine - visitors, etc., etc., also in appropriate costumes. 
This was the business part of the procession. Then 
there came the allegorical part, consisting of the four 
seasons. ies . 

They were led by Spring—Pales, the French call her. 
She rode upon a high, triumphal car, drawn by fat oxen, 
and auch oxen !—large, broad, cream-colored, with great 
lazy, lustrous, languishing eyes, the very eyes from 
which Juno took her favorite epithet. 

Pales, in white and blue, was attended’ by her high- 
priest, also in white and blue, and he was supported by 
his two acolytes. The car of the goddess was covered 
with flowers, and preceding her and following her came 
little girls in the same colors, with straw hats and seem- 
ingly bare legs, but the proprietics were duly preserved 
by flesh-colored stockings. They carried flowers in their 
hands, and they wore flowers in their hats, while the 
charioteer, in his hair shirt and leather belt, bore the 
classic prick, with which he prodded the lingering oxen. 

Pales was succeeded by Ceres, or Summer. Her colors 
were white and red. She was surrounded by her mowers 
and gardeners ; shepherds, male and female, and herds- 
In this par of the procession one was struck by a 


men. 


1 


Among the Roman agricultural im- 
plements borze by the peasants were to be recognized 
American hoes and rakes, and plows and harrows. Then 
followed oxen aad cows,. with bells hung about their 
necks, as big as church - bells ; herdsmen with goads, 
and cattle-dealers with high-crowned straw hats. 

The young woman who represented Ceres was pretty. 
Her eyes were brown, and her form was perfect. She 
rode on a stately car, likewise drawn by large-eyed oxen. 
Her chariot was heaped high with wheat. Her dress was 
of red and white; her ornaments were of wheat, and the 
red poppy and the blue corn-flower. Her young men and 
maidens carried wheat-sheaves ; some rode upon wagons 
loaded with wheat; some carried flails, some ‘bee-hives, 
and some the different fruits of the Summer season. 

After Summer came Autumn — Bacchus, in all his 
glory, mounted high on the traditional Bacchanaliar 
chariot. His dress and that of his attendants was com- 
posed principally of vine-leavyes and panther - skins. 
Bacchus was represented by a young boy or girl, it was 
difficult to decide which. His head was covered with 
grapes and vine-leaves. He was drawn by white horses, 
wearing blankets of panther-skins, and led by Ethiopians. 
His high-priest went before him, and his satyrs and fauns, 
and his black goat, with gilded horns, followed. 

In the train of Bacchus came Silenus. He rode upon a 
patient ass, and as he is supposed to be in a constant 
state of mild inebriation, he was supported on either side 
by a gentleman from ‘ Afric’s sunny fountains.” Here 
appeared a survival of the Church’s part in this /vle. Twe 
stout peasants bore a huge bunch of grapes swung upon 
a pole. These were the ‘‘ Grapes of Canaan.” The biggest 
bunch ever grown on Californian soil was a baby bunch 
compared with these ‘‘ Grapes of Canaan,” both in the size 
of the grapes and of the bunch. 

Nor was poetry wanting in this procession. Our Bac- 
chus has had his poets, too. It is surmised that one oi 
these poets was Jean-Jacques Rousseau, who lived, by the 
way, at the other end of the lake. Here is his invocation : 


*“Evohe ! do Bacchus, 
C’est la danse, 
Qui commence ; 
Vous satyrs velus, . 
Et yous faunes barbus, 
Que livresse 
Déja presse, 
Tendez vos pieds nerveux, 
Tordez vos corps hideux, 
Sautez sur la gréve 
Sans halte ou tréve, 
Au cri redouté, 
D’evyohe !” 


After Autumn came Winter, represented by the joys of 
home. A young married couple, married but a few 
weeks, and a very pretty bride she was, too; headed the 
procession. They were followed by a young woman in a 
cart, with the household furniture necessary for a modest 
home—chairs and tables, and with the inevitable and the- 
atrical distaff in hand. The procession wound up with 
young men and young women in costume, representing 
the twenty-one Cantons of Switzerland, and supposed to 
be guests in the bridal train. 

This festival was a great success. The costumes were 
admirable and worn with grace. The music was uot re- 


| markable, and the singing was only moderately ;;ood. 


The dancing was excellent. . 

The festival was conducted at great expense. Thera 
were engaged in it 1,400 ‘‘figurantes,” and their costurzeg 
were perfect, and, of course, expensive. 
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‘* BEFORE US, LEAPING AND BLAZING UP IN ONE MIGHTY PILLAR OF FIRE, WAS THE BURNING BRIDGE.” 


A DARK NIGHT’S WORK. 


By Branpt KNox, 


To oyE who has been a wanderer upon the face of the | 
earth for as many years as I have, nearly every day be- | 
comes an anniversary of some happening or adventure. | 
This is December 2d, and the date recalls one of the 
most desperate ventures of my life. It is late ; but the | 
story has the merit of being short, so I will tell it. 

Ten years ago I was a conductor in charge of the night | 
passenger train running over the mountain division of 
one of our large Western railways. My engineer was | 
Dan Carson, now master mechanic on that same system, | 
but at that time a voung fellow, though cool, clear- | 
headed and careful. It required good, reliable men on | 
the ‘“ foot-board ” out in that country in those early days, 
for everything was new, the mountain track was apt to 
be obstructed at any time by land or snow slides, the 
road-bed was not very solid in places, the grade irregular, 
and all that region was infested by gangs of desperate 
fellows who would neyer hesitate at wrecking a train if 
only certain that they could gain something by doing so. 
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The company warned us most carefully of this latter 
danger when we were first sent out there ; we were pro- 
yided with revolvers, and advised to watch keenly every 
suspicious person upon our train ; but as everything con- 
tinued to move along smoothly for over three months, 
we naturally thought less and less about the matter. 

Near the summit of the range, or as near the summit as 
our track ran, was situated the mining town of Oreopolis, 
and quite a lively, booming place it was in those early 
days, though they tell me there is but very little busi- 
ness done there now. Going west from Oreopolis, down 
the slope (and a very ugly slope it was, too), the com- 
pany had built a little switching station, where a short 
track branched off to some coal-mines. 

This station-house was occupied by an old man named 
Elton, and his daughter, a very pretty, pale-faced, brown- 
eyed girl of seventeen, who had charge of the telegraph- 
office. It was a dreary, lonely spot, with no other house 


_ within two miles of it, and, of course, they had but very 
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little to do. We usually were compelled to stop there 
on the heavy up-pull for water, and occasionally going 
the other way when we were “‘ flagged” for passengers 
from the mines. 

The first time we passed over the road together, I per- 
ceived that Dan was very attentive to this girl, and I 
afterward grew interested as I noticed how ardently he 
pressed his suit every chance he had. 

Each night, as soon as we pulled up at Stewart's Siding 
(for that was what they called the place), lhe used to leave 
his engine in charge of the fireman, and run hastily into 
the little box of a station, in order to exchange a few 
words with the girl. The rest of the night he would be 
cheerful or melancholy according to the character of 
their brief conversation. 


Meanwhile, as a mere ‘‘looker-on in Vienna,” I was | 


growing more and more interested in the final outcome 
of this peculiar courtship. 

‘* Knox,” Dan said to me one evening as we sat waiting 
for orders, ‘‘ railroad-men don’t have a fair show when a 
girl happens somehow to get hold of their heart, and I 
want you to do me a favor.” 

‘All right,” was my reply ; ‘‘anything in my power, 
Dan! I suppose it is someway connected with that little 
operator at the Siding, isn’t it ?” 

“Why, had you noticed it ?’—in surprise, and the 
honest fellow’s face was crimson in the glow of my lan- 
tern. ‘Yes, that’s it; and I tell you, Brandt, I love that 
girl, but I don’t get any good chance to find out how she 
feels toward me. I hardly have a chance to say a word to 
her before you swing that old lantern, and I have to run 
for the engine. No v, Brandt, I want you to hold up there 
a bit longer nights, just as a kindness to a friend, you 
know, and I'll make up all lost time before we strike the 
level.” 

Well, I didn't have the heart to tell him I'd been doing 
that very same thing for three weeks past, so I promised, 
and had my reward in knowing before many nights that 
Dan was prospering. 

To make a long story short in its telling, just ten years 
ago to-night we got orders out of Dugansville, our ter- 
minus, going west, a few minutes late. It was a wild, 
ugly night—no rain, but a heavy wind, and so black that 
one could scarcely see his hand held before his eyes. 
Over in the north, jagged streaks of lightning would oc- 
casionally shoot across the sky like flaming swords, and 


the earth trembled to the distant but heavy growls of | 


thunder. 

I swung myself on to the foot-board of the engine as we 
started, thinking to ride there until we had passed _ be- 
yond the region of switches, and that we should have a 
straight track before us. As I clung there, peering in- 


tently forward into the gloom, my hand grasping the cal | 


and my body swaying to the unsteady movements of the 
tender, Dan leaned down from his window. 

‘Last run I'll make with you for a month, Brandt,” 
he said, loud enough to be distinguished above the roar 
of the wheels. 

‘*How’s that ?”’ Tasked. ‘‘ Have you been ‘laid off’ ?” 

“No, not for any trouble I’ve been in; but old Sloan 
just told me I could have a vacation, and sé I'm going to 
be married to-morrow.” 

“Not at the Siding ?° 

“That’s the place—Mattie and I fixed it up a week 
wo,” and his strong, manly face seemed fairly to glow 
with pride. 
at Dugansville, where we ‘lay over’ Sundays, and her 


father is going to live with us; and I tell you, Brandt, | 


I'm the happiest fellow on the line.” 


“T’ve gota nice little house ready for her | 


re 
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| I reached up my hand to him in silent but hearty con- 
gratulation, and then, with a little feeling of envy tug- 
| ging at my heart-strings, swung myself along the side of 
' the tender, back to my duty in the train. 
It was exactly 1:20 a.m. when we pulled into Oreopolis, 
and as we had been losing time the entire way up the 
| grade, I immediately hurried into the operating -room 
| for orders. Harry Custer was doing night duty there 
then, but seemed to have his hands more than occupied 
just at that moment in selling tickets. 

My attention was attracted by the telegraph instru- 
ment, for I had picked up a smattering of the art. 

**O—t, O—t, Ot,” it kept clicking away as if a crazy 
man was working the other end of the wire. 

“Isn't that your call, Harry ?” I asked. 

* Yes ; it’s that girl at the Siding. She's been at it five 
minutes, but I can’t get way. Give her ‘S—g,’ will you, 
Knox, and we'll see what the dickens she wants ?” 

I slipped into the chair, and sent back the signal as 
best I could. In an instant came her response. I wasn't 
operator enough to catch it, but Custer sprang over to 
the operating table with a white, startled face. 

‘For God’s sake, Knox, did you hear that ?” he cried. 

“No; what was it ?” 

He ran his pencil rapidly across a sheet of paper and 
handed it to me, with his other hand rattling away at the 
key. 

This is what I read: 

“Hold No. 3. Kelton’s gang fired bridge; now breaking in door 
of station to destroy telegr——* 

It broke off that suddenly. 

“Is that all, Harry ?” I questioned, in horror. 
, it again.” 

“It’s no use,” he said, letting his hand fall upon the 
table. ‘‘The wire has been broken.” 

For the space of a moment it seemed as if all my fac- 
ulties were paralyzed. Something in the terror and sud- 
denness of the news appeared to stun me. The familiar 
sound of the engine-bell ringing for orders aroused me 
again, and grasping the paper tightly, I ran forward to 
| the cab. 

“Dan, read that !” I cried, thrusting it up to him. 
just came ; it’s from Mattie at the Siding.” 

He took it with shaking hand, held it to the light, and 
his face grew fairly ghastly as he read the words. 

‘For God’s sake, what can we do ?” I asked, hoarsely. 

For a single instant he was silent, and seemed to cling 
to his seat for support. Then he straightened up, and 
turned to his fireman. 

** Jack,” he said—and a fierce light blazed is his deep 
eyes now—‘'I want you to stay with the engine. Hold 
her here and keep up steam. I'm going down the mount- 
ain; and Brandt, if you'll go with me, come along.” 

He sprang to the ground, and without a thought of 
hesitating I joined him. 

“Where now ?” I asked, as we ran forward. 

“To the section-house for a hand-car !” and I under- 
stood his plan. 

On the way there we were joined by a brakeman, two 
' section hands and the baggage-man, and thus reinforced, 
| felt competent to fight all of Kelton’s gang of cut-throats, 
| if necessary. 

*There’s nothing in there to-night but an old ‘junk- 
cear,’”’ said one of the section hands, as Dan hastily broke 
, the lock with a coupling-pin and jerked open the door. 
“Well, boys, that’s good enough for our purpose—it’s 
| all down-grade. Come, catch hold.” 

The next moment we had the wheels on the track, five 

of us clambered on board, the brakeman gave it a shove, 


“cc Try 


“It 
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and started us downward on the most desperate ride that 
ever mortals took and lived to tell of it. 

Picture what was before us if you can—it will take the 
wild imagination of a Haggard. It was six miles to the 
bridge and eight to the Siding, down a heavy incline all 
the way of nearly two hundred feet to the mile, the track 
twisting and turning about the mountain-spurs as if sur- 
veyed by a drunken man. ‘Take this in connection with 
the intense darkness, the knowledge of yawning chasms 
on either side, the hurricane howling with the voice of a 
demon through the shivering pines, the terrible uncer- 
tainty of the danger before, and you may partially picture 
what we had to face. I have swept headlong upon a 
gleaming line of bayonets, I have clung to a vessel’s deck 
when she dashed into the rocks under an ocean gale, but 
never before or since have I experienced the deathly 
agony, the intense torture, of those few moments, when, 
in the mad rush and invincible clutch of gravitation, we 
plunged through the blackness of midnight down that 
mountain-side to what seemed a certain and horrible 
death. The very thought of it now almost stills the 
beating of my heart. 

‘“Where is the brake ?” I yelled, as we swung on to the 
first curve at a terrific rate of speed, and a sudden glare 
of lightning revealed to me the bending tops of some 
cedar-trees hundreds of feet below. 

‘‘Broken square off !” answered Dan. 
on, boys, and trust in God !” 

Bump! Bump! Click, click, clang, clang — faster 
with every turn of the wheels, swinging from side to side, 
hanging over the edge of precipices, grazing great rocks, 
the car jumping and swaying madly beneath us and the 
wind fairly cutting our faces, while we dashed downward 
into that black, awful wall with the speed of a rifle-bul- 
let. Nothing wilder than that midnight ride can be con- 
ceived of by mortal man, and nothing more truly horrible 
was ever pictured in Dante’s hell. With staring eyes and 
ghastly face I lay there, grasping with my fingers through 
the oracks of the floor to keep from being shaken off, and 
praying to my God as I never prayed before. 

Those few moments were ages. Now we whirled across 
a little narrow neck of rock, swept like an equinox around 
the big curve, and before us, leaping and blazing up in 
one mighty pillar of fire, was the burning bridge. 

‘‘My God, will it hold!” I moaned, and then Dan 
shouted : ‘Cover your heads with your coats, and hang 
tight for your lives !” 

I had barely time to obey this when, with a crash, we 
were upon it. I felt the burning, hissing tongues of flame 
lap over me; their scorching heat seemed to singe my 
entire body; I felt the timbers snap and give ; I felt the 
jar as we struck the other side ; another jar, a crunching 
sound, a leap of the wheels, a yell of mortal agony ; then 
came the cool night-air again, a shout of rage behind us, 
and we were dashing forward into the blackness and the 
gloom. 

‘¢We struck one of those devils,” shouted Dan, ‘‘ and 
I guess it’s the last bridge he’ll ever burn.” 


‘We must hang 


Something in the sound of his voice revived my cour- | 


age, and I crawled over toward him. 

‘‘ How can we stop at the Siding ?” I asked, anxiously. 

‘«We can’t stop the car. But there’s a bit of level 
there, and we may slow up alittle. Anyhow, I’m going to 
risk it, and jump for the platform.” 

“‘TP’'m with you then.” 

‘God bless you, old fellow!’ and our hands met 
warmly. ‘‘Ifit should kill me, Brandt, tell Mattie I did 
all I could.” 

He had hardly ceased speaking before we were there. 


I choked back the sob in my throat as I saw the little ray 
of light gleam like a star from the single window, and 
staggered to my feet on the rushing, swaying car. To 
keep erect at all, I had to brace myself and cling desper- 
ately with one hand to the man next me. Heavens, how 
we did fly! Not till that moment did I clearly realize 
the momentum of that terrible race. I clinched my teeth 
tightly and muttered a prayer, while the shrieking wind 
tore my hat from me and sent it down into the caiion. 

The switch-lantern flew past, the water-tank, the sec- 
tion-house, and then with one tremendous effort, born of 
desperation, I leaped far out into the air. With all the 
force of my acquired velocity I struck something—some- 
thing which fell beneath me with an oath, something 
that grasped me by the throat and struck me fiercely in 
the face. The something was a man, and long ere the 
clank of the car-wheels had died away in the distance I 
was struggling for my life in the pitch darkness. 

Our grapple was to the death, but was not for long. 
My opponent was a large, heavy man, but the blow of 
my first striking him had been a severe one, half disabling 
him and giving me the advantage. Over and over we 
rolled, I endeavoring to reach my revolver, he choking 
me until I could scarcely breathe. It ended by our roll- 
ing off the planks on to the track below ; and as my oppo- 
nent chanced to be beneath at that moment, he cracked 
his skull against the iron rail with sufficient force to leave 
him unconscious, while I broke loose from his grip, and 
crawled back upon the platform. 

It was dark as Erebus, nothing but that single, lonely 
ray of faint light stealing from the window, and but for 
the wind in the pines, as silent asatomb. I stoppeda 
moment, scarcely knowing what I had best do. Was I 
alone ? Had Dan lost courage and refused to take the 
leap, or had he taken it, missed the little platform, and 
was he lying dead out yonder on the rocks ? Who was 
the man I had jumped against ? One of Kelton’s gang, 
probably ; but was he left on guard here alone? Then I 
thought of the girl—was she living? How dark and 
quiet everything was! It seemed to stagnate all my cour- 
age and make my flesh creep ; but finally I stole up to the 
window, bare and curtainless, and looked in. The scene 
that met my eyes I shall never forget. Lying at full 
length upon the floor, his white hair bathed in blood, was 
stretched the lifeless form of an old man. Beside him 
Dan was kneeling—his arms clasped tightly about the 
girl, her head resting upon his breast, while her slender 
form seemed to quiver with sobs. 

“‘Oh, Dan, Dan !” she cried, half starting up. ‘‘ They 
were so horrible, and they killed him !—killed him right 
before my eyes! Mother and father are both gone now, 
and I am all alone—all alone !” 

‘““No, Mattie, don’t say that’—how his brave voice 
trembled, and how troubled his honest face was !—‘‘ you 
must rest on me now. He would wish it so if he could 
speak.” 

She bent over the dead in silence. 

“You will trust me, darling, will you not ?” 

The girl glanced up at him, and I could see the deep 
love shining through her tears. 

“You are all I have, Dan,” she answered, simply ; 
‘‘you are my whole world now.” 

He bowed lower over her, gathered her little form in 
his strong arms until their lips met, and choking back a 
sob in my own throat, I turned away, to face that dark 
platform, revolver in hand, until the first ray of the sun 
streamed up above the mountain, crept through the win- 
dow and fell like a halo of glory across the brown hair of 
the living and the white hair of the dead. 
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CHIEF HORSE-GUARD. 


CHIEF TWO-BELLY. 


THE. PEACEFUL. CROWS. 


By_Lrevr. W. H. CHATFIELD, U.S. A. 


Tue great Crow Medicine-man has gone to the ‘“‘ happy 
hunting-ground,” where, perchance, water will boil more 
readily when he puts his sword in it, than when he per- 
formed his wonderful feats of magic on earth to bind 
his people to his cause with the triple chains of fear, 
superstition and admiration; and eight of the prime 
movers in the outbreak have been banished from the 
tribe for their misdemeanors. 

In consequence of all this the Crows are peaceful. 
They became so very suddenly on the fifth day of Novem- 
ber, Anno Domini eighteen hundred and eighty-seven, at 
1:30 o’clock p.m., when the battery of Hotchkiss guns 
(the guns that ‘shoot to-day and kill to-morrow”) and 
the death of the medicine-man broke the spell of all the 


‘‘good medicine,” and sent them scurrying to the pools 
of the Little Big Horn, where they lost no time in remov- 
ing the war-paint and joining the rapidly swelling crowd 
of ‘‘good” Indians at the agency. 

It might be edifying to have inserted in the next edition 
of the ‘“‘Crow Primer” a literal translation of the lines in 
our juvenile books : 

“Remember! Remember! 


The fifth of November; 
Gunpowder-treason and plot!” 


with an object-lesson to clinch the moral : 


“That is the reason 
Why gunpowder-treason 
Should never be forgot.” 


AN INDIAN HORSE-RACE, 


THE 


PEACEFUL 


CROWS. 


It is not my purpose in 


this article to discuss the 
campaign against the Crows, 
but to give a brief descrip- 
tion of their life at the 
agency. The opportunity 
presented for observing 
their manners and customs 
was an excellent one, as the 
whole tribe, numbering 
twenty-eight hundred and. 
fifty, had come into the 
agency in obedience of 
orders from proper author- 
_ ity, and the camps swarmed 
with Indians of every age 
and degree. . 

Not since the Summer of 
Custer’s fall on yonder hill 
three miles away, where the 
monument to that ill-fated 
command stands sharply 


outlined against the horizon, 
has this spot been so thickly 
covered with Indian tepees, 
which, with the several camps of the fourteen companies 
of United States troops, made of the plain one vast 
tented field. 

The agency is the source from whence the Indians draw 
their supplies of food, clothing, farming implements and 
domestic utensils ; but it is not their abiding-place. The 
thirty-four bands into which the Crow Nation is divided 
are located at various points on the streams running 
through their immense reservation of seven thousand 
three hundred and sixty-four square miles (more than 
one-twentieth of the whole areca of Montana). Plenty- 
Coues’s band is on Pryor’s Fork, sixty miles from the 
agency. This is the largest band, as well as the best 
conditioned, of all the Crows. 

Plenty-Coues’s two-story house has the upper rooms 
carpeted, and his followers live in houses with shingle 
roofs; two evidences of civilization on the part of a peo- 
ple who generally prefer to put their ponies in the houses 
and live in the primitive lodge, or tepee. The banks of 


| are driven in loose bunches by the bucks. 


YOUNG CROW BUCKS. 


the Big Horn River, from Old Fort Smith to its mouth, 
are dotted with log huts built for the Crows, but not one- 
half of them show any signs of occupancy. Close beside 
many of them, however, or nestled in a clump of cotton- 
wood-trees on the river’s brink, are seen the tepees of the 
owners, a thin column of smoke rising from within show- 
ing that the families are at home. 

From the different localities, for about six days, Indians 
were constantly coming in, the squaws in the van, with 
luggage packed on ponies in the most ingenious and 
secure manner; the tepee-poles, which are hard to get in 
this vicinity, are lashed at one end on either side of a 
pony, and allowed to drag on the ground, thus making 
what is called a ‘‘lodge-trail.” Everything and every- 
body is on a pony—not a soul on foot. Ponies appear to 
be plentiful, for thousands of them besides the ‘“ packs” 
It seems a 
mystery how they distinguish their ponies; but when it 
is considered that an Indian’s wealth is represented by 
the number of ponies he pos- 
sesses, and that his whole time 
and attention is devoted to 
hoarding that wealth, there is 
little difficulty in solving the 
mystery. 

The Crows have been sup- 
plied with cattle, and the in- 
crease has brought the num- 
ber up to about fifteen thou- 
sand; but the herders are 
white men, employed for that 
purpose, as it is considered to 
be beneath the dignity of the 
noble red man to become a 
**cow-puncher.” 

The Crow Agency is situated 
on the Little Big Horn River, 
eleven miles south of Fort 
Custer, Montana, and forty- 
seven miles from the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, with which 
communication is made by 


FERRY OVER THE LITTLE BIG HORN. . 


the Wyoming Stage Line. 
Here are the houses of the 
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Indian Agent and his employés, the school - buildings, 
workshops, Indian trader’s store and the stage-station ; 
about twenty frame buildings in all, comprising a com- 
pact little scttlement. 

The Indiaa Agent has the management of affairs, as- 
sisted by a full complement of clerks, school-teachers, 
interpreters, farmers, mechanics and laborers. 

The day before the fight, I made a tour of the Indian 
camps, accompanied by a little Indian boy who has at- 
tended school. at the agency for five years, to act as my 
interpreter, and armed onl: with a camera, in search of 
celebrities and adventure. ‘The sun shone brightly over- 
head, and the Little Big Horn flowed placidly through 
the scene of former massacre. Was history to repeat 
itself, and the gods let loose the dogs of war once again 
upon this spot? A glance toward the west, where the 
troops were encamped, with pickets posted on every hill 


beyond, to note the slightest movement of the Indians, | 
told plainly that hostilities might be expected if not real- 


ized. A profound stillness pervaded the camps, and it 
was quite evident that the threats of the medicine-man to 
destroy with a wave of his sword all the soldiers and 
those Indians who remained passive were being dis- 
cussed ; for here and there were circles of middle-aged 
men and young bucks, seated on the ground, solemnly 
smoking and passing the council-pipe. They had been 
given until noon of the following day to surrender the 
medicine-man and those who had upheld his course. 
The destiny of the Crow Nation was at stake; yet how 
dare they thwart the medicine - man, and run the risk 
of incurring his dire vengeance? Many a face among 
those silent groups bore the impress of sorrow and regret 
for the shadow which had fallen upon his people, whose 
proud boast has always been that they have never fought 
against the whites. 

Occasionally a young buck would present himself in 
full war-paint and feathers, and treat my salutation with 
silent contempt and black scowls ; but the majority were 
actuated by no greater feeling than curiosity as to the 
purport of my visit, and would answer ‘‘ How!” with 
alacrity. 

In Two-Belly’s camp I found a white man who said he 
had lived among the Crows for a good many years, but 
he was anxious to know what the military were going to 
do, for, in the event of a fight, he had everything to lose, 
and nothing to gain, as his friendship would be of no 
avail. I had observed that numbers of squaws were hard 
at work digging holes in every camp I passed through, 
and this man explained that the Indians believed that 
the medicine-man was going to make the wind blow and 
kill all the soldiers and everybody above ground ; so 
they were preparing places of refuge. Now, from a mili- 
tary point of view, those same holes were admirably 


adapted for use as rifle-pits, and their number was totally | 


inadequate to accommodate more than the three hundred 
warriors which was estimated to be the Crows’ fighting 
strength ; moreover, they were so placed as to strengthen 
the natural breastwork on the side toward the troops. 

I believe I stood in the awful presence of Chees-to-pash- 
Sword - bearer-Wraps- up - his-tail, when I entered Crazy 
Head’s camp, separated from him and his flaming sword 
only by the thin covering of a tepee, which of course 
could not interfere with his miraculous vision ; but my 
attention was wholly absorbed at that moment by a pack 
of miserable Indian dogs, who seemed intent upon secur- 
ing samples of my nether garments ; 80 


‘We did not speak as we passed by!” 
Three of the prisoners afterward ironed and sent to Fort 
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Snelling came from this camp, which was the medicine- 
man’s headquarters, and the hot-bed of all the attempted 
deviltry. 

As I turned to retrace my steps, I heard the criers 
begin shouting some piece of news that was to be pub- 
lished to the tribe, and it was curious to note the sto- 
lidity and apparent inattention of the mass of human 
beings who were being harangued by these perambu- 
lating bulletins. Not an eye was turned or a muscle 
moved among the deliberative circles, and all who were 
occupied went steadily on with the matter in hand. A 
pair of lovers stood a little apart from the ‘‘ madding 
crowd,” he with his arm about her waist, while she 
listened to the ‘‘ oft-told tale ’ with downcast eyes ; and 
the little ones played the games of uncivilized childhood 
in a subdued manner. 

How vastly different are their ways from ours! In 
times of excitement, every item of news is cagerly sought 
after, and crowds surround the newspaper offices to catch 
an early glimpse of the latest from the front, be it battle, 
murder or bank-robbery ; the cry of a newsboy announc- 
ing some disaster increases his sales immediately ; and 
even a wag who deliberately stops in the street and looks 
up intently at the blue sky soon draws a curious throng 
about him. Yet these Indians hear and understand the 
import of all the news proclaimed by the criers; their 
manner is simply a manifestation of their good listening 
qualities, and their ability to conceal just how much they 
know. 

No sooner had darkness settled down upon the camps 
than the tom-toms began to beat; night was made hide- 
ous with the yells and shouting, mingled with the howling 
of dogs and the wailing of mourners upon the hill-tops. 
That was the last appeal of the medicine-man. On the 
morrow he was to ride through the soldiers’ camps, and 
the Indians would see that every tepee would fall, bury- 
ing the soldiers under them. Sword-bearer’s influence 
was more powerful than the good advice of a number of 
the chiefs, and instead of surrendering, he prevailed upon 
them to allow him to try his medicine first. The wily 
savage was a conspirator, and thought, by drawing them 
out with him in front of the troops, he would precipitate 
a battle in which they would be compelled to join issue 
with him to save themselves from annihilation, and he 
would then usurp the reins of power. Sitting Bull was 
also a medicine-man, and made use of very similar tactics 
in mancuvring the puppets of his great confederation of 
1876. Sitting Bull proved that his medicine was good. 
Had Sword-bearer done so, he would have been as great 
a chief. 

There are many fine specimens of physical manhood 
among the Crows; men of powerful frames, and bright, 
piercing eyes that beam with intelligence and sparkle 
with humor ; they use a little paint on their faces by way 
of a beautifier, wear costly blankets of the gayest of 
colors and ride good ponies. These are the ‘‘ warriors 
bold,” ranging in years from fifteen to thirty-five, ever 


| on the alert for an excitement and filled with traditional 


lore and superstitions ; the aristocracy and chivalry of 
the tribe. In marked contrast to these restive young 
bucks, one sees the old men, clad in blankets of a sombre 
hue, walking with difficulty, and showing plainly that 
their mission is over ; for they are laid on the shelf, their 
past deeds forgotten, and they are now only a burden 
upon the tribe. 

The Crows are not all idlers. A few among them have 
begun farming on a small scale, and raise crops each year 
for their own consumption; but they have too many 
friends who don’t work, and they leave too many fields 
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unharvested, to become self-supporting at any very rapid 
rate. 

The women, as a class, arc a most pitiable lot of hard- 
working, ragged and dirty humanity. Upon them falls 
all the drudgery of the camp ; they are ‘‘hewers of wood 
and drawers of water,” and bend under immense burdens 
piled upon their backs, while thousands of ponies browse, 
undisturbed, in every direction. As the troops were with- 
drawn, the squaws swooped down upon the deserted 
camps, and rapidly gleaned them of all that was port- 
able, for use in their domestic ceconomy. An Indian fire 
would be considered avery cheerless affair by the inmates | 
of houses heated by modern appliances ; but such as it is | 
—a few sticks burning with feeble blaze that scarcely 
penetrates the dense smoke filling the tepee from the | 
ground to the small opening at the top—it consumes | 
fuel, and the demand is always greater than the supply. 
for the reason that an Indian has no idea of preparation 
for future necessities. If the fire burns, all right ; when 
the last stick is laid on, a squaw will start for a fresh sup- | 
ply, no matter how cold and stormy the weather may be. | 

The poetical Indian maiden may still exist in the vivid | 
imaginations of extreme youth, but she is not to be found 
in the Crow Nation to-day. The young girls affect gay 
attire, and are exempt from the hardships of toil which 
are imposed upon their elder sisters, mothers and gran- 
dams, but I doubt not that their fate is infinitely worse. 
Little beauty is to be discerned among them, and in this 
regard time seems to have effaced the types which were | 
prevalent a few years ago. 

Annuity Day is a great event in the life of every agency 
Indian, and if the reader would see Indian life repre- 
sented in some of its most interesting features, there is 
no more suitable time to select for a visit to any agency. 
It is ‘‘a grand opening,” attended by the whole tribe ; 
but the squaws do not enjoy quite the freedom of choice 
in the matter of dress-goods, or receive such prompt at- 
tention from the clerks, as our city ladies are accustomed 
to. I arrived on the scene at nine o’clock in the morning, 
and, notwithstanding the fact that the actual distribution 
would not take place until noon, the nation’s wards were | 
there, patiently waiting for the business of the day to 
begin. Stakes had been driven in the ground to mark 
the space to be occupied by each band, and behind them, 
arranged in a semicircle, were the different families, un- 
der the charge of a head-man. The bands vary in num- 
bers, both of families and individuals, but they all look 
equally solemn as they sit on the ground, with their 
knees drawn up under their chins, or cross-legged, like 
Turks and tailors. 

The scene now became one cf bustle and activity on 
the part of the agency people, who began rapidly filling 
wagon after wagon with goods from the store-houses. 
Blankets of a dark-blue material, cotton cloth, calico of 
all colors and patterns, red flannel, gay woolen shawls, 
boots and shoes that made one’s feet ache to look at them, 
coffee - pots, water - buckets, axes, and numerous other 
articles, were piled into each wagon in the proportion 
previously determined by conference with the head-men. 
A ticket was then given to the driver, bearing the number 
of the stake and the name of the head-man, and away went 
the wagon ; the goods were thrown out on the ground in 
a pile at the proper stake, and that completed the formal 
transfer to the head-man, who then took charge of them, 
and, with the assistance of a few of the bucks designated 
by himself, divided the various articles, according to the 
wants of the families and the amount of goods supplied. 

During the rush and hurry of the issue and division of 


' searcely moved. 


| heap. 


the goods, the sombre figures in the background have 


Not one has ventured to approach the 
centre where the bucks are at work measuring off cloth, 
ete.; they are waiting for the tap of the bell, when they 
will receive just what the head-man chooses to give them. 
There is no system of exchange there, gentle reader ; it is 
take what vou get, or get nothing. 

How do these Indians use the foods thus provided for 
them? Ina great many eascs they do not use them at 
all, but ‘openly offer them for sale to the whites, who no 
doubt find it profitable to purchase at Indian prices. 

As soon as the issue was completed, a crowd of Indians 
gathered in front of the trader's store to indulge their 
passion for gambling; and in a short space of time a 
number of blankets and other articles had changed hands 
on the result of pony-races, foot-races, or any other 
species of excitement that could be invented. There was 
a white man on the ground who was no doubt a profes- 
sional runner, and the Indians backed their favorite 
against him in a purse of over thirty dollars, which the 
white man covered, and won the race by a few inches. 
The Indians would not give up, and made up similar 
purses on the two succeeding days, only to lose by an 
inch or two. Plenty-Coues was master of ceremonies, 
and displayed a wonderful control over the Indians. He 
made all the bets for the red men, collecting different 


‘amounts from a score or more; but he never forgot a 
| single item or person. 


Ration Day brings out the squaws and dogs in full 
force ; the one to pack the rations to camp, and the latter 
to pick up stray bits. A few at a time, the squaws enter 


| the store-house and receive their week's supply of flour, 


coffee, sugar, salt, etc., for themselves and families. The 
beef is issued directly from the slaugliter-house, and the 
proceeding is anything but appetizing to watch. The 
beeves to be killed are first driven into a corral, where they 


} are shot by the Indian butchers; when the poor beasts 


have been shot to death, they are dragged to the door of 
the slaughter-house and passed through the hands of half- 
naked bucks, who seem to glory in the profusion of blood, 
and eagerly seek the position on account of the perqui- 
sites attached to it in the way of tempting (?) morsels 
which with us usually go to the dogs or on the refuse- 
The beef is issued as fast as it can be cut up, at 
the rate of half a pound a day for each person, regardless 
of age ; bacon is also issued as part of the meat ration. 

Rations are issued for two weeks, and sometimes for four 
weeks when the Indians have to come in a long distance 
to draw them ; but their proneness to feast to-day and 
starve to-morrow makes the problem of supplying their 
wants a very difficult one to solve. 

One week after the fight, the Indians were told that 
they must return to their homes, and the following day 
witnessed their rapid and quiet departure, with all their 
belongings. 

At the same time the troops began to withdraw, and by 
the 22d of November the reservation was left to the ocen- 
pation of its rightful owners, the Peaceful Crows. 


BORNEO. 
By V. B. 


Ix the work, recently published in Berlin, Dr. Theodo: 
Posewitz, of the Hungarian Geological Institute, gives 
the results of his three years’ personal explorations in the 
Island of Borneo, with which he has incorporated the 
more important observations which are recorded in the 
literature of the subject. The larger portion of this liter 


| ature being in Dutch, it is, as a whole, not very widel) 
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known ; it is, accordingly, a matter of considerable im- 
portance to have it here summarized and critically ex- 
amined by so competent an authority. 

The three parts into which the volume is divided are : 
(1) Political and Historical, (2) Geological, and (3) Eco- 
nomic Mineralogy. 

We are told, in Part I., that two-thirds of the island 
belong to the Dutch, but that the States on the north 
coast are more or less under British influence. 

The history of exploration, as conducted by the Dutch, 
is treated separately from that which originated in con- 
nection with British colonial enterprise. 
century, only one extensive journey was undertaken in 
Dutch Borneo, and scientific exploration was then alto- 
gether prohibited. 

The genuine exploration of the country did not begin 
till 1820-30, when a Natural History Commission was es- 
tablished in Batavia, and its members undertook to in- 
vestigate and describe various islands. Among others, 
Horner, G. Miller, Dr. Schwiiner and Von Gaffron de- 


During the last | 


voted themselves to Borneo, and to the two last we owe 
our knowledge of South Borneo. Between the years 
1850-60, systematic explorations for useful minerals were 
earried on by Dutch engineers in South-west Borneo, and 
these explorations have been recently resumed, after an 
interval of twenty years. 

To Alexander Dalrymple, who traveled in 1769, we are 
indebted for our first knowledge of North Borneo ; other 
early travelers were Burns, Hugh Low and Spenser St. 
John, who visited Sarawak, Brunei, and the north-east 
coast, and ascended the Kina Balu Mountains. Among 
later travelers, Crocker and H. Everett merit special no- 
| tice ; as also do the courageous pioneers in the British 
North Borneo Company’s territory —Dobrée, Peltzer, 
Wetti, Von Donop, Pryer and F. Hatton. 

With regard to the geological and physical structure, 
which are dealt with in Part I., we are told that there 
is no uninterrupted central mountain chain in Borneo, 
though such is represented on most maps. Isolated 
: mountains occur at intervals, surmounting table-lands 
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which extend in a north-east to south-west direction ; but 
it is not yet decided whether a regular chain exists in any 
part of the interior. The Kina Balu Mountains, which 
have a maximum elevation of 15,698 feet, are, so far as is 
at present known, the highest in the island; they are 
situated in the territory of the British North Borneo 
Company. 

The largest rivers—the Barito, Kapuas, Redjang and 
Mahakkam—rise in the centre of the island. 

The geological structure is remarkably free from com- 
plexity. The isolated mountains are of slate or schist 
penetrated by granite and diorite—conditions, it may he 
remarked, which are in many countries aecompanied by 


' product. 
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Coal also oceurs on the Island of Labuan, and in Sabah. 
There are said to be rich and extensive deposits in Fast 
Borneo also, but they have not been worked. 

Gold is of the next importance to coal as a mineral 
Mining in the older formations has hitherto 
not proved remunerative, the best field being from thie 
diluvial deposits, which are worked almost exclusively ly 
Chinese. The richest gold regions are in the south-east, 
near Tanah Laut and Kusan, on both sides of the aurifer- 


| ous Meatus Mountains; and in the north-east, in the 


the occurrence of mineral veins; this also seems to De , 


the casc in Borneo. 


Succeeding these are rocks of Devonian age, in which | 


auriferous veins occur. Till quite recently no formations 
had been recognized between them and the Tertiary de- 
posits which have long been known, but Carboniferous 
strata (mountain limestone), which it is believed occur 


throughout a large area in Northern Borneo, have within , 
‘Tn 1884; 2,727 carats were exported from West Borneo, 


‘and 1,200 carats from Sarawak in 1886. 


the last few years been recognized, and cretaceous rocks 
have been discovered in a single locality in West Borneo. 

Tertiary formations belonging to several sub-divisions 
are distributed over considerable areas; they form the 
plateaus through and above which the mountain chains 
rise. The older Tertiary strata were first studied by Ver- 
beek and Pengaron in South Borneo. They are divisible 
into sandstone, marl and limestone groups. The majority 


Chinese districts of West Borneo and Sarawak. Recently, 
what promise to be rich gold deposits have been discoy- 
ered in the Upper Segamah River in Sabah. 

The production of gold was much more considerable 
formerly than it is at present. In West Borneo it amounts 
annually to 120,000-— 150,000 kilograms, and in Barawak 
it amounted to 28,281 kilograms in 1886. 

Diamonds arc not, comparatively speaking, so abun- 
dant as gold, but they occur in the same deposits. They 
are searched for by Chinese. Since the introduction of 
the cheaper Cape diamonds, the production has fallen. 


Dr. Posewitz refers to the late Professor Lewis's specu- 
lation as to the connection between diamonds and ser- 
pentine (peridotite), but states that it is not ye known 


| how far his conclusion is correct, that diamonds and plat- 
inum are only found in Borneo in streams which traverse 


| areas containing serpentine. 


of the coral deposits occur in the sandstone, and the lime- | 


stones consist mainly of wide-spreading coral reefs. These | 
' ever has been observed. 


older Tertiary strata are often much disturbed and broken 
by intrusive masses of andesite. Oligocene strata are 
only known in East Borneo, where they include extensive 
deposits of coal. 

The diluvium of our author is of considerable economic 
importance. It spreads over wide undulating tracts sur- 
rounding tho Tertiary hills. It includes the principal 
sources of the gold and diamonds which, together with 
coal, constitute the most valuable mineral resources of 
the island. Fyom the diluvium to the alluvium, which 


Indeed, it) may be added 
that serpentine is of rare occurrence in the principal dia- 
mond regions of India, and in some of them none what- 


The famous “diamond” of 367 carats, known as tlie 
‘*Matan,” from the territorial title of the Rajah to whom 
it belongs, has been estimated to be worth £269,378 (Craw- 
furd). The Dutch made very large offers of money ani 
warlike material for it early in the present century, but 
these were always refused. The stone, it now appears, 
was examined in 1868, and proved to be only a rock crys- 
tal, with a specific gravity of 2.63, thus confirming doubts 


' previously expressed as to its being really a diamond. 


is in process of formation at present, there is a gradual | 


transition. 
There ave no evidences of any post- Tertiary volcanic 
energy in Borneo. The Kina Balu Mountains, at one 


time thought to be volcanic, are now known to consist of | 
Earthquakes occur, but rarely, | 


ancient eruptive masses. 
and so far as is known, they originate in neighboring 
islands. 

In West Borneo a deposit which appears to be identical 


with one form of Indian laterite is described as resulting | 


from the weathering of the rocks. A similar laterite oc- 
curs near Sinvapore. 

Taking a general survey of the probable geological 
history of Borneo, it appears that, up to the beginning of 
the Tertiary period, what now forms one united island 


consisted of an archipelago like that between Singapore 


and Banka. After the deposit of the Tertiary strata there | 


followed a period when the island had the form of the 
Celebes. A tradition among the natives, that the sea 
formerly reached to the foot of the mountains, is referred 


to as confirming the view that the present form of the | 


island has only been acquired recently. 

The useful minerals are described in Part IIL, and 
their distribution is indicated on a map. Of most of 
them Dr. Posewitz has previously published separate de- 
scriptive monographs. 

The rich coal-fields are first described. The seams are 
exposed in many river cuttings in Sarawak and Brunei. 


Platinum is of very local occurrence, in Tanah Laut 
only. 

Antimony and quicksilver only occur, so far as is 
known, in sufficient quantities to be regularly mined in 
Sarawak. 

Tron ores are widely distributed, but are of no present 
economic value. The introduction of cheap European 
iron has put an end to the native iron industry, as is the 
case, too, in many parts of India. 

Dr. Posewitz states that the condition of mining indus- 
tries generally in Borneo is at present yery poor. In the 
south, private coal-mines existed, but were put an end to 
by an insurrection. The well-known Government mines 
at Pengaron ceased working after thirty-six years’ exist- 
ence, as they were no longer remunerative. A private 
company has now commenced to work valuable mines on 
the east coast. In Sarawak, mines have been worked by 
the Government since 1881, and in 1886 produced 44,167 
tons. In Labuan, mines were also worked for some time, 
but are now closed. The principal source of supply ct. 
prescut is from Brunei (Muara coal). It is expected that 
in the British North Borneo Company’s territory extensive 
workings of gold and coal will be established. 

It is impossible to give here an adequate idea of the 
careful details with which each topic discussed in this 
work is illustrated. At the same time there is a highly 
meritorious conciseness of treatment which, together with 
the soundness of the anthor’s views and his careful quo- 
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tation of his authorities, makes the work a text-book for 
which it is to be hoped that a competent translator into 
English and an enterprising publisher will be found. It 
is emphatically a work which was much wanted, as our 
knowledge of the geology of this important island has 
hitherto been most fragmentary and imperfect, and we 


trust, therefore, that, ere long, steps may be taken to | 
make Dr. Posewitz’s labors better known to English | 
| gift of the Nile. 


readers. 


TWO WOMEN. 
By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX, 


I KNow two women: and one is chaste 
And cold as the snows on a Winter waste; 
Stainless ever, in act and thought 

(As a man born dumb in speech errs not). 
But she has malice toward her kind— 

A cruel tongue and a jealous mind. 

Void of pity, and full of greed, 

She judges the world by her narrow creed. 
A brewer of quarrels, a breeder of hate, 
Yet she holds the key to “Socicty’s” gate. 


The other woman, with heart of flame, 

Went mad for a love that marred her name, 
And out of the grave of her murdered faith 
She rose like a soul that has passed thro’ death. 
Her aim is noble, her pity so broad, 

It covers the world like the mercy of God. 

A healer of discord, a soother of woes, 

Peace follows her footsteps wherever she gocs, 
The worthier life of the two, no doubt; 

And yet “Society” locks her out. 


THE GREAT GANGES. 


Ir is a wonderful river, and how wonderful it is, it is 
impossible to know without understanding the geography 
of this semi-continent of India (says Frank G. Carpenter, 
writing of the Ganges). If you will take your map of 
Asia, you will find that India is much the shape of an 
equilateral t iangle, the base of which is the Himalaya 
Mountains, and the apex of which rests in the Indian 
Ocean. Each side of this triangle is nearly two thousand 
miles long, and two sides of it are almost bounded by 
water. It is a country of magnificent distances. From 
Calcutta to Bombay it is as far as from London to Naples, 
or about the distance that New York is from Denver. 
The distance between Iceland and Spain is just about as 
far as a straight line from the Himalayas to the apex of 
the triangle, and the area of the whole is equal to the size 
of Europe without Russia, or nearly one-half of the 
United States. It is a country of mountains and valleys. 
The lower part and the greater part of the centre is an 
immense table-land, and between this table-land and the 


the influence of the Ganges is felt more and more every 
year in the stock market of Chicago. 

The Ganges not only made, but she nourished, these 
plains. She is well called by the Hindoos ‘Mother 
Ganga.” From her source in the Himalayas to her 
mouth in the Bay of Bengal she has a fall of more than 
two and a half miles, and as a fertilizing bearer ske sur- 
passes any river on the face of the globe. Egypt is the 
You could lose Egypt in these plains, 
which are the gift of the Ganges. The mighty Nile, with 
its unknown source, does not carry down ag much water 
as this holy river of the Hindoos, and her maximum dis- 
charge at a distance of four hundred miles from the sea, 
with many of her tributaries yet to hear from, is one- 
third greater than that of the Mississippi. Where the 
Ganges rises, bursting forth from a Himalayan glacier, it 
is twenty-seven feet wide. It falls 3,500 feet in the first 
ten miles of its course, and it has an average depth of 
thirty feet five hundred miles from its mouth. Its delta 
is as wide as the distance from New York to Washington, 
and hundreds of mouths run from this width back into a 
sort of parallelogram for two hundred miles more, where 
they unite. The water of the Bay of Bengal is discolored 


| for miles by the mud brought down by the Ganges, and 
| the whole country is fertilized by it. 


The water is the color and thickness of pea-soup, and 
the silt or mud is so rich that these vast plains use no 
other fertilizer. The crops are harvested by pulling the 
stalks out of the ground. No cows or horses are allowed 


| to pasture in the fields, and their droppings are mixed 


with straw and mud, and then dried and used as fuel. In 
this Ganges Valley, nature is always giving, but never 
getting. Every atom of natural fertilizer, save this Gan- 
ges silt, is taken from the soil. Still the land is as rich as 
guano, and it produces from two to four crops every year. 
About Calcutta the alluvial deposit is 400 feet deep, and 
an experiment was lately made to get to the end of it. A 
well was sunk, but at the distance of 410 feet the auger 
broke. At this point the end of this rich soil had not 
been reached. The amount of fertilizing material brought 
down by the Ganges has lately been estimated, and scicn- 
tific investigation shows that some distance above the 
point where it unites with the Brahmapootra its yearly 
burden is the enormous amount of 355,000,000 tons. A 


' 1,000-ton ship is by no means small, and a fleet of 350,000 


such ships could not carry this burden. The average 
freight-car is thirty-four feet long, and it takes a strong 
car to carry fifty tons. Suppose our freight-cars to be 
sixteen feet longer than they are. Load upon each car 
fifty tons of this fertilizing mud, and it would take a train 
of more than 7,000,000 such cars to carry the yearly fer- 
tilizing output of this great river. If these cars were on 


(a single track, the track would have to be 67,400 miles 


Himalaya Mountains there is a wide strip of vast plains ' 


through which the mighty Ganges runs, and the bulk of 
which has been made by the rich fertilizing earth which 
she has brought down from the mountains. 
doubt but that in the far distant past the greater part of 
India was an island, and if you could sink these Ganges 
plains five hundred feet downward the sea would rush in 
and the Himalayas would be divided from the plateau of 
South and Central India. These plains are the richest 
part of India. They are the most thickly populated, and 
it is from them that the great bulk of the rice and wheat 
from India comes. The wheat area of India is increasing 
year by year. It is now about equal to the wheat area of 
the United States, and its products compete with the 
American wheat in the markets of Londen. For this rea- 
son these plains are doubly interesting to Americans, and 


. | 
There is no 


| 
| 


long. It would reach twice around the earth and leave 
enough cars over to run two continuous trains through 
the centre. The most of this silt comes down during four 
months of the year, and if there were daily fleets of 2,000 
ships, each containing 1,400 tons of mud, during these 


_ four months, they would just carry it. 


But this is the work of the Ganges alone. It is five 
times as much as is carried by the Mississippi to the Gulf, 
and farther down the river where the great Brahmapootra 
River joins it and flows out into its hundred mouths the 


| silt output is still greater. During the rainy season alone 


the river carries out enough silt to load 13,000 ships with 
1,400 tons each every day for four months. During this 
rainy season this whole delta of the Ganges is covered 
with water to the extent of about thirty feet. You cee 
only the tops of the trees and villages: which are built 


a a 
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GLOBE AT THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


filled ont, though it is not worth as much in 
Mark Lane as the better classes of Australian 
or California wheat. 


THE TERRESTRIAL GLOBE AT 
THE PARIS EXHIBITION, 


Some time before the opening of the Paris 
Exhibition it was announced that one of the 
attractions of the show would be a great ter- 
restrial globe, one - millionth of the actual 
size of the earth. This globe is now ex- 
hibited in a building specially erected, near 
the Eiffel Tower, for the purpose, and it ex- 
cites the warmest interest among all visitors 
who have devoted the slightest attention to 
geographical science. It was designed by 
MM. Villard and Cotard, and these gentle- 
men, who have received many congratula- 
tions on their success, have lately issued an 
account of the manner in which their project 
has been realized. 

Maps on a plane surface give, of course, a 
very inadequate impression of the real ap- 
pearance of our planet ; and ordinary globes 
are too small to indicate, even vaguely, the 
extent of the spaces represented on them. - 
The idea of making a globe one-millionth of 
the size of the earth deserves, therefore, to 
be described as a ‘“‘happy thought,” for, al- 
though the meaning of a million may not be 
fully appreciated, it is not absolutely inac- 
cessible to the human mind. When we see 
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a place or a district marked on a globe, and 
learn that the reality is a million times larger, 


upon the hills, and the river farther up the country is | the proportions are impressively suggested, with at least 


diverted by canals from its course to every part of the 
vast plains. The best of the wheat is irrigated, and the 
water being allowed to lic upon the land, drops this fer- 
tilizer and enriches it. All over India, or through the 
part which I have traveled, I see this irrigation even now 
going on. Much of it is done in the most primitive way. 
Two half-naked men stand just above the river with a 
basket hung by long ropes between them. The basket is 
water-tight, and by a swinging motion they scoop it down 
into the river and lift the water up into the canal above, 
from whence it runs off into other canals over the fields. 
Here, at Benares, bullocks are largely used. The water- 
is stored in great wells, and it is drawn from them in skin 
bowls, each of which holds about a bushel of water. The 


bow] is a pig’s skin, kept open with a hoop of wood, and | 


to its top by four strings is fastened a rope. This rope 


runs over a rude pulley at the top of the well, and at a 
distance of twenty feet from it, it is tied to the yoke of a | 


bullock, which, led by a man, raises the bucket to the 
top of the well. Here it is pulled over into a trough. I 


am told that this mode of irrigation is faster and cheaper | 
than any of the machine methods employed, and I see it | 


everywhere. Of late years the English have been spend- 


ing immense sums in irrigating India, and millions of | 


acres of new land have been brought under irrigation. In 
1882 more than $25,000,000 were spent in Bengal alone, 
and the wheat-lands are found to produce best in those 
provinces which can be irrigated. I do not remember the 
average wheat production of the United States per acre, 
but I think it is larger than that of India. Here it is only 
thirteen bushels per acre, and the wheat is not more than 
a foot high. The heads of the grain, however, are well 


some approach to accuracy. 

The diameter of the globe constructed by MM. Villard 
and Cotard is 12.73 meters. It has a circumferance of 
40 meters, and a millimeter of its surface represents a 
kilometer. The globe consists of an iron frame-work 
made chiefly of meridians united to a central core. This 
structure is carried by a pivot resting on an iron support. 
To the meridians pieces of wood are attached, and on 
these are fixed the panels composing the surface of the 
globe. These panels are made of sheets of card-board 
bent by hand to the required spherical shape, and cov- 
ered with plaster specially hardened. Fig. 1 shows how 
they are applied to the underlying structure. The total 
surface is divided into forty spindle-shaped spaces, the 
breadth of each of which at the equator is exactly one 
meter. fiach ‘“‘spindle” is itself subdivided, so that 
there are 600 panels of various dimensions. The designs 
are painted on the panels before they are put in their 
place, in order that the globe may ultimately be easily 
dismantled and removed. 

The edifice in which the globe is shown has a metallic 
frame-work forming a cupola. It is lighted from above, 
and by the great glass frames at the sides. From a ter- 
race or narrow foot-bridge at the upper part the visitor 
ean see the polar and temperate regions of the northern 
hemisphere. As he descends, he is able to see in succes- 
sion all the regions of the globe to the south pole. At 
the bottom he comes to the support of the globe, with 
the apparatus for putting it in motion (Fig. 2). 

Even the loftiest mountains, if shown in relief, could 
only have been represented by elevations a few mil- 
limeters in height. Consequently the various mountain 
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ranges have been painted on the surface. The various 
depths of the ocean are indicated in a similar manner. 

To facilitate the study of the globe, it has been mounted 
with its axis vertical, and it may be turned upon the pivot 
which carries it. If its rotation were made to equal that 
of the earth, at its equator, a point of its surface would 
move at the rate of half a millimeter in the second. This 
movement would scarcely be visible, but it would, of 
course, represent an actual movement of the earth over 
half a kilometer in the same time. 

A figure of the moon, corresponding to this one of the 
earth, would have a diameter of 3.50 meters, and would 
be 384 meters distant. A like figure of the sun would 
have a diameter of 1,400 meters, and be distant about 150 
kilometers. The diameter of a globe representing Jupiter 
on the same scale would be one-half, that of a globe 
representing Saturn on the same scale would be a little 
more than one-third, of the height of the Eiffel Tower. 

This is not the first occasion on which an attempt has 
been made to suggest by means of a great globe the size 


of the earth and the extent of its oceans and land-masses. 
The globe of the Chateau of Marly, which is still to be 
seen in the National Library of Paris, excited much ad- 
miration in the age of Louis XIV., but it has only a di- 
ameter of about five meters, and is much less effective 
for its purpose than its successor in the Paris Exhibi- 
tion. 5 

It is significant of the present stage of our knowledge 
of the interior of Africa that the makers of the globe, in 
preparing their maps, had twice to altar their representa- 
tion of that continent in order to indicate the results of 
the most recent geographical discoveries. 


ANIMALS OF THE PERUVIANS. 


Herr NEurrnG, speaking of the domestic animals of the 
ancient Peruvians, observed that the subject was scientific- 
ally important, because all the other peoples of ancient 
America were very poor in this kind of property as com- 
pared with the Peruvians and Bolivians and some Central 
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American peoples ; and, secondly, because the influence | 
of domestication on the formation of races could be better 
followed on these animals than on those of the Old World. | 
We are concerned in Peru especially with the dog, Hama, | 
alpaca and guinea-pig. The speaker had examined eight- 
een dog-mumumies from ancient Peruvian graves, and had 
determined that they belonged to three different races— 
ashepherd’s dog, a dachshund and a bull-dog or pug. 
He believed that the ‘‘ Inca dog” was derived not from | 
other South American Canidi, but from the Mexican | 
wolf (Lupus occidentalis), perhaps through the feebler 
Texan variety ; and that several races had been formed | 
from it in Peru through domestication. In this Herr | 
Nehring dissents from and contradicts Von Tschudi's 
opinion that the varicties had arisen from crossing with 
European dogs. As the dog and likewise the llama and 
alpaca are undoubtedly of America, so also, in the speak- 
cr’s opinion, is the guinea-pig, notwithstanding B. Hensel | 
and other authors believed that it was introduced from 
Turope. 


THE SUN-FISH AND ITS NEST. 

Tue fact that the ‘‘sun-fish ” of our American lakes and 
streams prepares a place for the deposit of its eggs and | 
guards them till hatched is widely known. Certainly it 
las long been known and is recorded in all recent | 
American works on fishes. 

A full account of its nest-building and care of the eggs | 
was published, with an illustration, by the late Prof. L. 
Agassiz in the Proceedings of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences. 

The sun-fish, generally at least, simply clears a sub- 
circular area whose diameter is usually about two or 
three times its own length, and therein the female 
deposits her eggs. It has generally been assumed that | 
she alone, or she and the male, in turn guard the nest. | 
The idea, however, is only the result of analogy from the | 
observation of the higher vertebrates. It is quite likely | 
that the male fish is usually the guardian of the nest, as | 
in the case of the Gasterosteids, Cichlids and Silurids. 

Tt should be added that the American sun-fish, although | 
called in some places roach and bream, is not at all 
related to the English fishes so named, but is the repre- 
sentative of a family (Centrarchide) peculiar to and quite 
characteristic of North America. This family is exempli- | 
fied by about forty species, referred to ten or eleven 
genera. The only species observed in the Adirondack 
region is the Eupomotis gibbosus, generally known to 
European naturalists as Pomatis vulgaris or auritus. The 
family is closely related to the Percids, and is indeed con- | 
sidered to form a part of the latter by many naturalists, 
and has nothing to do with the Cyprinids, to which the 
roach and bream belong. 


A CHINESE ROMANCE, 


Cuma, in its slow, shy way, is enjoying just now a lit- 
tle romance. Years ago, when the last Ming Emperor 
ended his earthly troubles by committing suicide on a 
eoal-mound in Pekin, his heir was made a marquis, and 
the Manchu dynasty succeeded to the rule of the Land 
of the Sun. During the reign of the last Emperor but | 
one, the then holder of the marquisate died without sons. 
and with no direct heir to succeed to the title and estates. | 

toferences to the family records showed that the rightful | 
heir was an obscure personage, who had been completely | 
lest sight of, and search was made for him everywhere by | 
the officials of the banner under which the marquis had | 


CLOVER.” 


been enrolled. High and low, in by-ways and highways, 
the gallant knights of the banner sought for the missing 
heir, and no trace could anywhere be found of him. Nev- 
ertheless, he was close at hand all the time. Day by day, 
for a goodly number of years, there had stood outside 
one of the gates of Pekin a man with a barrow, crying 


_ pumpkins for sale—a sort of Celestial costermonger, very 


rough, very rustic, and totally uneducated. Beneath his 
ragged robe, although he did not know it, there beat the 
heart of a marquis, and those who had sought the lost 
heir had passed him a hundred times without knowing 
how close they were to the object of their search. Acci- 
dent revealed it at last, and the costermonger, bewildered 
and alarmed, was conveyed, barrow and all, to the office 
of the banner, under the shadow of the palace - wall. 
With much difficulty the idea was hammered into him 
that he was no longer a pumpkin-seller—that he was a 
marquis and the descendant of kings. When at length 
he understood, he permitted the banner to wash and 


| shave him, and fix up his hair in approved marquisate 


style, and clothe him in costly garments—which he looked 
at, it is recorded, with a wavering and a doubtful eye. 
Then began a painful period of polishing up, for before 
he could be presented to the Emperor the ex-coster had 
to be taught such elements of etiquette as his original 
profession had not proved favorable to, and had to learn 
also the few Manchu phrases necessary for a presentaticn 
at court. When this was all done, his succession was 
allowed, and he went to his palace and took possession. 
Report speaks of him as an honest and kind-hearted man, 
who has done his best to educate himself and fulfill the 
duties of his high position. He is about fifty-four years 
of age, and still retains his rustic appearance. The birth. 
of sons has secured the succession, so that the family is 
now in as strong a position as ever it was. It is his 
duty to offer sacrifice each Autumn at the Ming tombs. 
His palace is near one of the gates of the Imperial city, 
and he is popularly known as the Pumpkin Marquis. 
And in course of time a Celestial novelist will arise, and 
with a camel-hair pencil and a box of paints will chron- 
icle his romantic life under the title of ‘‘ Costermonger 
and Coronet ; Or, r'rom the Pumpkins to the Palace.” 


“PIGS IN CLOVER.” 


Have you read that the popular puzzle ‘“ Pigs in Clo- 
ver” has a scientific origin? A student of physiological 
psychology, named Martenfeldt, in experimenting to de- 
termine certain degrees of sensitiveness of the tactile 
sense, or sense of touch, found that the ability to balance 
a marble on a perfectly smooth piece of glass depended 
upon the delicacy of what is known as the reaction-time— 
that is, the quickness of the nerve current in receiving 
the impression that the marble will roll, sending the im- 
impression to the controlling organs in the cerebellum or 
lesser brain, that contract or relax the muscles of the 
arm, and the degree of responsiveness in the nervous end- 
organs of the fingers which hold the piece of glass deter- 
mine the ability to balance the marble. The scientist 
found that when he placed the marble in the centre of 
the plate so that the marble would run across any partic- 
ular spot, some time would elapse before the subject 
could determine how to tip the plate to make the marble 
roll as required. When the apparatus was complicated by 
rings of pasteboard placed about the centre of the plate, 
with holes for the marble to run through, the average 
result of the experiments determined a remarkable psy- 
chological law. This apparatus got on the market asa 
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puzzle in rather a curious way. One of the plates was | 
sent by the German scientist to an American in Phila- 
delphia, and the American inventor of the puzzle, a | 
quick-witted business man, saw it and recognized what a | 
“taking” puzzle it would make, simplified it, took ont a | 
patent on it, and put it on the market immediately, with 
the most surprising success. 


SOME VALUABLE STATISTICS REGARDING 
MEN AND WOMEN. 

Is 1880 there were 50,000,000 people in the country, 
and about 682,000 more males than females. That was 
only because more males were born ; the females live the 
longest, Of the centenarians 1,400 were men, and 2,907 
were women. The boys start out nearly 1,000,000 ahead. 
and are in the majority until the sixteenth year, when the 
girls are a little more numerous. Sweet sixteen is a nu- 
merous age, anyhow. After that, first one and then an- 
other is in the majority, the girls gradually gaining after 
thirty-six, and leaving the men far behind at seventy- 
five. To balance this longevity of the females, in almost 
every State a few more boys are born; not many more, 
but always a few. It is astonishing to see where the cen- , 
sus gives thousands and hundreds of thousands of boys 
and girls under one year old, there are, with one or two 
exceptions, always a few hundred more boys, and only a 
few hundred more. 

In only six of the forty-nine States and Territories are 
more girls born, and in these States they are slightly in 
excess from cleven to eighty. These exceptions are Ari- 
zona, Delaware, Florida, Louisiana, Montana and North 
Carolina. The fact that the females are in the majority in | 
all the original thirteen States but Delaware and North 
Carolina, especially in Massachusetts and New England, 
has created an impression that there is something in the 
climate or in the people that produces more women than 
men. This is a popular but egregious error. In Massa- 
chusetts, there were, in 1880, 437 more boys than girls 
under one year of age. 

The males are in the minority in almost all the Eastern 
States, because many of the young men go West. All 
over the West there is an excess of men, and those who , 
are not foreigners have been withdrawn from the States 
further East. In the new States and Territories this is | 
most noticeable. In Idaho, for instance, there are twice 
as many males as females, but the male infants are only a 
little in excess of the females. The West is drawing heay- | 
ily on the manhood of the East. From this all the old 
States have suffered. Massachusetts seems to have lost , 
more than any. 

There are parts of Northern Ohio which are portions of | 
New England removed. Massachusetts shows the loss and | 
Ohio shows the gain. Another curious fact is that while | 
over the country more boys than girls are born, in the | 
cities and towns there are more girls. Between the ages 
of five and seventeen, inclusive, there are 4,680 more girls 
than boys in New York County, 1,708 more in Kings 
County, 2,725 more in the City of Baltimore, 1,013 in Suf- 
folk County, Massachusetts (Boston), 2,003 more in Cook 
County (Chicago), Iinois, 2,131 more in St. Louis, 2,071 
more in Philadephia County, and 2,633 more in the 
Parish of Orleans. All these cities, excey»t New Orleans, | 
are in States where more boys than girls are born. 

In Georgia there are 137 counties, and in all but twenty- | 
six of them there are more boys than girls. These twenty- | 
six counties include the eleven large towns and cities. 


Strange that not one of these cities should be left out. | 


| slaves. 


| dealers. 


Stranger still, the excess of girls is about in proportion to 
population. Savannah leads off with 528 more girls than 
boys; Atlanta, 385; Augusta, 303; Macon, 154; Colum- 
bus, 131; Cartersville, 122; Rome, 50; Athens, 50; Al- 
bany, 16; Griffin, 11; and Americus, 7. Savannah, though 
she has a somewhat smaller population than Atlanta, has 
a larger excess of girls. This seems to be peculiar to old 
cities. It is so with Baltimore, New Orleans and New 
York. The excess is greater in New Orleans than any- 
where else. Is this a peculiarity of the French? The 
facts present a fact worth studying. Are there fewer men 


' in the cities than in the country ? ~ 


THE AUDIENCE AT THE COLISEUM. 

De Quivcey estimates the inhabitants of Rome at about 
4,000,000. The Circus Maximus was constructed to hold 
250,000, or according to Victor, at a later period proba- 
bly, 385,000 spectators. Taking the smaller number, 
then, it would be 1 in 16 of all the inhabitants if there 
were 4,000,000. But as one-half the population was com- 
posed of slaves, who must be struck out of the spectators, 
when the circus was built, there would be accommodation 
then for 1 in 8 out of the total population, excluding 
Reducing again the number one-half by strik- 
ing out the women, there would be room for 1 in 4, 
Again, striking out the young children and the old men. 
and the sick and impotent, you would have accommoda- 
tion for nearly the whole population. Is it possible to 
believe that the Romans constructed a circus to hold the 
entire population of Rome capable of going to it ?—for 
such must have been the case were there only 4,000,000 


| of inhabitants. But suppose there were only 1,000,000 of 


inhabitants, it is plain from the mere figures that it would 


| never have been possible to half fill the cireus. 


NEWSPAPERS IN SPAIN. 


A STATISTICAL memorandum issued lately by the Span- 
ish Ministry of the Interior informs us that there are 
1,161 periodicals (including newspapers) in Spain, ap- 
pearing at all sorts of intervals. They issuc a total of 
1,249,131 copies, being an average of 1,075 copies each. 
Of them 496 are political, 237 scientific or technical, and 
113 religious. The remaining 315 deal with all kinds of 
subjects — literary, theatrical, humorous, musical, bull- 
fights, ete. The 496 political papers and magazines is- 
sue 783,652 copies, which would give one to every 23 
persons of the whole population of Spain. Of these po- 
litical periodicals 370, with an issue of 513,769 copies, 


| represent monarchical opinions ; 104, with an issue of 


269,883 copies, support republican views. But a more 
detailed classification would be all but impossible, so 
numerous and minute are the party divisions in Spain. 
Madrid publishes 327 of the whole ; Barcelona has 117 ; 


: Seville, 38 ; Cadiz and Valencia, each 32; Alicante, 30 ; 


Tarragona and Murcia, each 29; Saragossa, 28, and the 
same number in the Balearic Islands. 


THE BANANA. 


Tue banana is a fruit familiar to all our people. It is 
seen in fruit stores and on the stands of the sidewalk 
The quantity of the fruit shipped to the United 
States is immense, and the demand always keeps up. with 
it. If, as some medical men maintain, fruit is a perfect 
food, we Americans surely subscribe to the doctrine, for 
we are the greatest eaters of fruit in. the world. Our 
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appetite for it seems insatiable, and tropical fruits jostle 
our own on the counters and stands. We buy straw- 


berries and bananas, peaches and lemons, raspberries and | 


oranges, apples and dates, pears and pine-apples, without 
a thought of the wide range of sea and land that separated 
the cultivators. Where we got our taste for fruit is some- 
what of a mystery. 
ble eaters. 


the fruits so lavishly afforded him at home. Spain and 


The English are not fruit or vegeta-_ 
An American in England longs in vain for | 


| growth rivals this generous plant in nobility and grace. 
| From the centre of a large bulb surrounded by fibrous 
roots springs a straight, smooth stem formed by over- 
| lapping petioles. At the height of ten or fifteen feet this 
| stalk terminates in a tuft of oval leaves nearly six feet 
long. These leaves are thin, smooth, and bright green in 
color, covered beneath with a whitish powder, and deeply 
veined. When the plant is about nine months old, there 
| springs from amid the leaves a flower-stalk which droops 


THE BANANA-TREE. 


Africa are as near the London market as the West Indies 
to that of New York, but there is no inducement to ship 
tropical fruits. 

The banana is a wide-spread fruit. It grows spontane- 
ously in parts of Asia and Africa, and must have been 
cultivated from an early period, for the fruit has been 
developed till it became seedless. It seems certain that 
it existed in America before the arrival of the Spaniards, 
although Peter Martyr in his ‘‘ Decades” asserts that it 
was introduced from the Canary Islands. No vegetable 


down, showing the blossoms in a violet covering. The 
upper blossoms give place to fruit. Every few months 
suckers appear by which the plant is propagated, for as 
soon as the banana ripens its cluster it is fit only to cut 
down. In tropical countries green bananas are roasted 
on the ashes, dried in ovens and laid up for use ; when 
larger, it can be fried, and makes a tempting dish ; ripe, it 
is eaten from the hand. It affords a food-supply to mill- 
ions of human beings, and is perhaps the most easily 
cultivated plant in the world. 


THE MOUND 


IN THE 


GARDEN. 


‘* JULIANA, WITH A DEFT FLOUNCE, LANDED ON THE BACK OF HANNIBAL-CHSAR, AND STEERED HIM STRAIGHT 
TO THE FRONT OF ‘ THE MANSION.’” 


THE MOUND IN THE GARDEN. 


By HaArRDEMAN BINFORD, 


In Eastern Tennessee, December, 1863, all the men, old | 


and young, had gone to the war, save those who were 
hopeless invalids or hopeless cowards. To the latter 
class belonged Beriah Tubbs. He said he was “ porely ”; 
and, to maintain it, drank quantities of boneset tea. 
Whenever the enrolling officer was around, he would take 
to his bed and groan aloud, with ‘‘a mizzery in his back 
and a hurtin’in his chist.”’ For all this, his neighbors 
knew he was not sick, but a coward: and better than all 
the neighbors, his brave wife knew it ; and the knowledge 
rankled, like a broken barb, in her breast. 

For a number of years Beriah Tubbs had served as 
as ‘‘overseer”’ on the plantation of a wealthy gentleman ; 
but at this time there was little to ‘‘oversee.” ‘‘The 
family ” had gone South—taking the negroes with them 
to prevent their falling into the enemy’s hands—and Mr. 
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Tubbs had moved from the cabin in the meadow up into 
‘‘The Mansion.” 


The whole country which, three years before, had been 


_ one smiling valley of pleasing verdure and waving grain, 


was now a barren, desolate waste, stripped of all provi- 
sions and means of support. Cows, hogs, fowls and all 
domestic animals were rarer than snakes in Ireland. 
Every horse and mule that could draw a wagon or carry a 
man had been ‘‘ pressed” into the service of one side or 
the other. There was neither grain to plant nor men to 
plant it. The few bushels of corn which kept women 
and children from starving were stowed away under 
beds, in closets and cellars; and even then were by no 
means safe. ‘Lincoln coffee” was ten dollars a pound, 
and scarcer than diamonds at that. Mrs. Tubbs had a 
few pounds she had saved up and hidden away in a 
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gourd. Every Sunday morning a few grains of this were 


brought forth, mixed with rye, potatoes or dried apples, | 


s9 99 


and, with ‘long sweet’nin’, 
family as a rare treat. 

“Now, young uns, rickolec’, whoever drinks the mos’ 
buttermilk gits the mos’ coffee,” was the invariable pre- 
lude to the Sunday morning feast ; and it never failed to 
fire the little Tubbs with such extra valor, that by the 
time the coffee came on there was little buttermilk or 
appetite left. 

Mrs. Tubbs’s antecedents were not without some claims 
to gentility and independence; and she, at times, pro- 
tested that she was ‘‘not born’d a low-life overseer’s 
wife.” This she never did, however, unless intolerably 
‘‘harrass’d and tarrified ” by her lazy, cowardly husband. 

‘Ef you’d only be a man, and go and fight it out like 
other men, Beriar Tubbs, I could forgiv’ yer laziness and 
the dog’s life you’v led me. But to see you settin’ thar, 
trying to look sick, and a-whittlin’ sticks as onconcarn’d 
as if ther’ warn’t no sich thing as war, nor bleedin’ coun- 
try calling you, is that harrassin’ and tarrifyin’ that I 
can’t sleep o’ nights. All the men in the country’s off 
doin’ ther duty but my man, and here he ses. Oh, I wish’t 
I wer’ a man—ketch me at home a-whittlin’ sticks! Id 
do my whittlin’ on Yankees, that I would.” 

And, to look at her, no one could discount her sincer- 
ity. But the facts remained—Beriah was a coward, and 
she was—a woman. ‘Thus it was her warlike spirit could 
but vent itself on her husband, unless the little Tubbses 
were more than usually ‘‘harrassin’ and tarrifyin’”; and 
then, it must be admitted, she convinced them that the 
war was a terrible reality. 

There were eight of them—beginning with Semanthy 
Myrandy Josifena and ending with Stonewall Jackson 
Forrest Tubbs, a roystering youngster of two years, whom 
his mother caressed and and scarified by turns. Stone- 
wall Jackson Forrest was always hungry and always 
happy, in those dark days when all were hungry, but 
few, alas, were happy ! 

Then there was the pig! 

Born the day of the first Confederate victory, and called 
Manassas, Mrs. Tubbs had set him apart, a votive offer- 
ing to the Southern Confederacy. The pig was the ‘‘ fat- 
ted calf” which, when the war was over, and ‘‘ our boys ” 
came home victorious—as this patiotic soul never doubted 
they would—was to be slain, barbecued, and to grace the 
festal board. So; for two weary years, the pig had been 
@ pampered member of the family. No matter who 
was lean and hungry, Manassas must be always fat and 
full. 

‘Bekase, like as not, he'll be needed exny day, don’t 
you see ?” 

After the eight little Tubbses and the pig came ‘‘ Juli- 
anner Maryer, ten year old come next June,” as she herself 
would tell you. She was not exactly a member of the 
family ; indeed, not so much a member as the pig. 

‘No, she ain’t my gal,” Mrs. Tubbs explained to those 


presented to the Tubbs 


who remarked how little Juliana resembled the other | 


children. ‘‘She h’ain’t nobody's gal, “less’en you might 
call ’er the orphunt of ’er country. Julianner’s paw went 
to the war, and her maw lived on yon side the place—jes’ 
fernint that clump o’ trees over thar. Mis’ Devine was a 
pore, weakly creetur’, and a’ter her man left she never 
*peared to have no heart fur nothin’. She got wuss az’ 
wuss, tel she was plum bedrid, and nary a soul to do a 
turn but that little mite thar. 
an’ chase Manasser off’en the pi-azzer—he’s eatin’ all o’ 
Stonewall Jackson Forrest's bread.) One mornin’ last 
Jannywerry, I disremember jest what day, I waded oyer 


(Julianner, hunny, do run | 


thar thro’ the snow to see how the pore soul wer’, and 
tote some vittels and a drap 0’ sperrits some Unions had 
giv’ me fur cookin’ ther dinner the day afore. When I 
push’t open the door, what do you reckon I seed? Nary 
a spark o’ fire, and thar, all but froze, settin’ by the bed, 
was Julianner—a-rubbin’ her maw’s hands, and a-beggin’ 
’er to wake up. I seed in a minit that the pore soul never 
would wake up no more in this worl’. Ituk that pore 
little motherless creetur in my arms, and tole ’'er her 
maw was outen her mf&zery, an’ I’d be a maw to ’er now. 
She said a paper come yisterday mornin’, and ez soon ez 
her maw lighted her eyes on it, she kinder fell over, sick- 
like, and never opened ’er eyes no more. Poor Juli- 
anner couldn’t read, so I tuk up the newspaper, and 
seed by it that thar had been a big fight, and thar it wer’: 
“Zek’el Devine, Privit Kilt.’ That were Mis’ Devine’s 
man, you know. So I jest bundled Julianner up and 
fetch’d her home with me. Tubbs was powerful set 
agin’ her comin’, but I up and said, sez I, ‘Ef I h’ain’t 
no man to fight ‘fur my country, I can perteck the or- 
phunts of them that has; and no rebel stock shall be 
turned out on an onfriendly worl’, without vittels or 
cloze, ez long ez Jerushy Tubbs can handle a hoe ur 
tread a loom. So Tubbs he shet up, an’ Julianner’s bin 
here ever sence, and here she’ll stay.” 

That was Juliana’s sad story. 

Nobody thought of her as a heroine. Indeed, nobody 
thought much about her, except, perhaps, to wonder if 
her little freckled face was ever clean, or the tangles ever 
came out of her flax-colored hair. The girls made fun of 
her freckles and turned-up nose—the boys made fun of 
her, too, but readily admitted that she did have “sand”; 
and no matter how tight a place she might be in, ‘‘Julian- 
ner wouldn’t never cry, nur lie, nur tell tales.” Because 
she was constantly in the tops of the highest trees, and 
always came down with her aprons torn, Mrs. Tubbs was 
wont to call her ‘‘a limb” and ‘‘a trial,” and to wonder 
why she was not a boy. But woe betide them, if the 
other members of the family dared to intimate that 
Juliana was ‘‘a trial,” or that the corn-pone which was 
enough for eight was not enough for nine. Despite an 
occasional sharp word, Juliana knew well that Mrs. Tubbs 
was her faithful friend and ally, and the bond between 
the two was knitted strong and lasting. In all the world, 
there were but two creatures to whom Juliana clung 
with .the full strength of her weird nature. One of 
these was Mrs. Tubbs; the other was Hannibal-Cesar. 
Mrs. Tubbs loved her and scolded her. Hannibal-Cesar 
loved her, but never scolded. He never seemed to notice 
her torn aprons or frouzy hair—or, if he noticed them, 
perhaps, not being very handsome himself, he liked her 
all the better for those things which caused Mrs. Tubbs 
to call her ‘‘a trial” and ‘‘sich a piece.” 

Hannibal-Cesar was a horse. 

At least he was part of a horse. His left ear had been 
shot off close to his head; the right, badly lacerated, 
flapped about his eye. His right fore leg was too short, 
his left hind leg was too long. His tail had been partially 
carried away by a piece of shell, and the remnant, sus- 
pended by a contracted muscle, hung akimbo to the 
left, So that, try as he would, Hannibal-Csar could 
never prick his ear or switch his tail. This was incon- 
venient, especially when he tried to brush away the flies. 
The familiar letters, C. S. A., seemed to have been 
branded on his body wherever a place large enough to 
hold them could be found ; and, underneath them, the 
equally well-known I. C. The ©. 8. A. and Hannibal- 
Cesar’s mutilated anatomy witnessed that he had not 
skulked from his country’s service, while the IC. gave 
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him, if not an honorable, at least a legal, discharge. 
all called him ‘‘ Julianner’s Critter.” 
One night, when all the other children were asleep, 


They 


all manner of odd things about the stars, which shone 
through a bomb-like hole in the wall, heard a low 
whinny, and then a muffled moan. Fearless, and keenly 
sensitive to all suffering, she rose up softly and made 
her way to the gate from whence the noise came. 
stood the most forlorn, tattered remnant of a horse that 
Juliana ever beheld. She opened the gate and he hob- 
bled in. Realizing that he had, at last, found a friend, 
the weary, battered brute sank upon the grass with an 
almost human sigh. 

‘Oh, you pore, mizzerble creetur’, yer jest bodaceously 
shot ter pieces; an’ I b’lieve you're starvin’ too,” said 
Juliana. 

Noiselessly stealing down to the little pile of corn hid- 
den away in the cellar, she gathered up an armful, and 
was soon watching the poor starving animal appease 
his hunger. 

That was the beginning of their friendship. The next 
morning everybody wondered how the wretched thing 
got into the yard, and everybody wanted ‘‘to turn him 
out to die.” Everybody but Juliana; and, finally, Mrs. 
Tubbs suid : 

“Ef Julianner’s tuk a likin’ to the beast, jes’ let ’er 
have him. It’s little enough she’s got to heart’n her up, 
with her maw dead, and her paw kilt in the war. And, it’s 
good fur the sore eyes to see sumthin’ around that’s fit fur 
its country, ef it ain’t nothin’ but a mizzerble hoss. He's a 
a monument to some as thinks thereselves his betlers, I will 
Bay.” 

This settled the matter, and Hannibal-C:esar was added 
to the circle. 

Juliana faithfully doctored him until his wounds were 
healed. When, in time, he began to show so many amia- 
ble traits, and prove useful in so many ways, even Mr. 
Tubbs reluctantly admitted that he was ‘‘a likely nag.” 

Juliana never trusted him in the stable; but every 
night, and whenever the soldiers were around, she locked 
him in a little brick outhouse which was ‘‘ the master’s 
office,” and carried the key, suspended by a cotton string, 
around her neck. Here she took him such provender as 
she could procure by fair means or foul, and often di- 
vided her own scanty dinner of corn-bread with Hannibal- 
Cesar, who seemed to understand the sacrifices his little 
mistress made. He followed her, or watched her at play, 
with a pathetic look of affectionate gratitude. 

Juliana was accustomed to take Manassas and Hanni- 
bal-Cresar to the commons, tether them to a stake, and 
keep guard, hour by hour, while they enjoyed the grass 
which still dared to lift up its head and look green. The 


There | 


little barefoot girl, with torn apron and smiling, freckled | 


face, Hannibal-Cresar, lean and battle-scarred, and Manas- | 


sas, plump and inviting, became a familiar group to the 
passers-by, and many were the jests pointed at them. 

One night a division of Burnside’s cavalry bivouacked 
on a gentle slope a couple of hundred yards in front of 
Mr. Tubbs’s house. The next morning Juliana tethered 


Manassas and Hannibal-Ciesar, and while she was engaged | 


quietly watching them, she perceived a sudden commotion 
in the Federal camp. Horses were being hastily saddled, 
harnessed and hitched to artillery and ambulances, and 
tents rapidly struck and rolled up. Curious, but un- 
alarmed, Juliana was observing the stir—when, suddenly, 
she heard the report of a gun in the opposite direction. 
Turning, she saw, in the distance, seudding parties of 


Confederates deploying as skirmishers. Instantaneously | here, Julianner ! Come in this minnit! Oh, that limb! 


| her. 


| by a shell. 


the drums in the Federal camp begun to beat the long 
roll, accompanied by the sharp, mingling commands in- 


| cident to the formation of the dreadful line of battle, and 
Juliana, who had a habit of lying awake and thinking | 


the dashing to and fro of staff officers and couriers. 

The le of Confederate skirmishers rapidly formed, and 
began a steady advance. As the desultory firing quick- 
ened, she watched with exultant joy the advancing and 
retreating lines of skirmishers, backed by their respective 
lines of battle. Just then a Federal staff officer dashed 
up, and reining in his horse, said, in a stern voice: 

‘Get away from here! Get into the house, you little 
rebel, or you will be shot into mince-meat before you 
know it. Move quick !” 

Naught abashed or intimidated, Juliana was reluctant 
to retreat. But, by reason of her concern for Hannibal- 
Cresar and Manassas, she obeyed the order, deliberately 
loosened their tethers, took them to the outhouse, and 
locked them in their quarters. Entering the house, Mrs. 
Tubbs saluted her with a volley of questions : 

‘Whar did you come from? Whar have you bin? 
What have you bin doin’? Come, childern, every one 
uv you—git inter the cellar! Git in quick—it’s gittin’ 
danjrous.” 

So saying, she snatched Stonewall Jackson Forrest, and 
corraled her frightened brood in the cellar. 

.‘ Araminty, hold Stonewall Jackson Forrest. You uns 
stay here a minnit—I’ll dash up and give the pig a passel 
uy nubbins, fur he mayn’t need ’em much longer. Thar’s 
goin’ to be fightin’ this time shore, and I shouldn't 
mistrust that Giner’l Longstreet "Il come ridin’ up and 
tell us the Confederc’y has whipp’d, and the war's over.” 

“©You needn’t look so skeer’d, Tubbs; for I've hearn 
tell that bullets alluz whizz’d a-past the cowards, and hit 
the brave men. So you needn’t be oneasy.” 

In the meantime the artillery was unlimbered. Ritle- 
balls were pelting like hailstones against the house and 
the trees, behind which the Federal skirmishers sought 
eover. As Mrs. Tubbs re-entered the cellar a shell tore 
through the top of the house, scattering beams, brick 
and plaster promiscuously to the winds, and causing a 
crash like a blast from the trump of doom. This was 
followed by another, and yet another As the range of 
the guns was gradually lowered, and the shells plowed 
along the surface of the earth, scattering dirt and gravel, 
the little group in the cellar huddled closer and closer 
together, with increasing terror. Suddenly the question 
was asked, ‘‘ Where is Juliana ?” 

She was there a moment before ; for Mrs. Tubbs had 
driven her from the grating—where, undaunted, she was 
watching the battle. Rushing to the grating, Mrs. Tubbs 
beheld a scene which made her warlike spirit sink within 
On the lawn, immediately between the contending 
lines—amid a maelstrom of bullets, solid shot, shell and 
shrapnel, rendered more chaotic by the shouts of the 
soldiers—was Juliana, executing a mad dance with Han- 
nibal-Czesar. The door of his prison had been torn away 
Thus ‘released from his inglorious captivity, 
he sallied forth with a Ha! ha! to meet the armed men. 

Just as Mrs. Tubbs called her from the grating Juliana 
beheld Hannibal-Ceesar, pawing on the lawn, delirious 
with the battle. And, no sooner did Mrs. Tubbs turn her 
head, than she flitted out of the cellar to the rescue. And 
there they were—Juliana and Hannibal - Cusar—going 
round and round. Juliana resolved to save him ; Hanni- 
bal-Cwesar resolved he would not be saved. With the 
spring of an infuriated tigress, Mrs. Tubbs bounded head- 
long out of the cellar to recover her ‘‘ country’s orphunt.”’ 


As she swept round the corner, screaming, ‘‘Come in 
’ 
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she will be the death o' me yit/” full butt she came | 
against Manassas, fleeing for some place of safety. For- 
getting all about Juliana, all about Hannibal-Cvesar, with 
the ejaculation, ‘“‘Goodness grashus! the pig!’ Mrs. 
Tubbs was away with might and main, after Manassas, 
who struck point-blank across the lawn for a battery 
belching grape and canister, seeming to think his salva- 
tion lay in the mouth of one of its guns. 

It was a tableau for the gods: Juliana and Hannibal- 
Cresar ! Manassas and Mrs. Tubbs! Soldiers screaming, 
shouting ! Pandemonium loosed ! i 


snatched it over her shoulder, and, with Manasses dan- 
gling at the nether end, sped with the swiftness of Atalanta 
to the house, and disappeared in the cellar. About the 
same time, Juliana, by a deft flounce, landed on the back 
of Hannibal-Cresar, and steered him straight to the front 
of ‘* The Mansion ” where, with a couple of kangaroo hops, 
he cleared the marble steps and disappeared within the 
spacious hall. Amid the Babel of howls that followed 
their exit, an intrepid Federal mounted a piece of artil- 
lery and cried out, ‘‘Three cheers and a bully for the 
rebel girls and their beasts!” which were shouted by 


A BURANO LACE-MAKER, 


On went the dance, amid the musical roar of elements ! 
Round and round went Hannibal-Crwsar, tether straight 
from neck, six feet in air, Juliana horizontal at the end ! 
Doubling here, tacking there, flew Manassas, hard-pressed 
by Mrs. Tubbs! Hooting, jeering, howled the soldiers : 

“Swing to him, little one! Pull down, old girl!” 

Laughing, cheering, bawled the soldiers : | 

‘* Bear hard on your stirrups, jump off and grab a root, 
little one! Hoe it down and scratch vour gravel, ske- , 
daddle, old girl!” . | 

Finally, Mrs. Tubbs laid firm hold upon his tether, | 


- 


‘both sides with a wild roar. 


Then came the everlasting 


“rebel yell,” and the maelstrom swept past. 
* * * * % 


When the family returned from their exile, in a corner 


x 


_ of the garden was a solitary mound, at its head a rude pine 


board. On it was laboriously carved, with callow, child- 


ish hand : 
“hanniBel ceZeR, 
he diDe fuR hIs counTry.” 


No one has had the temerity to disturb it, and there it 
is to-day. 
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THEIR EMPLOYMENT, FOOD AND RECREATIONS. 


By HERBERT PIERSON, 


Wrrn the historic pigeons of St. Mark the Venetian | 
women seem to have a distinct sort of relationship. At 
least, I am never able to think of the one without the | 
other as a natural sequence coming into the field of my | 
mental vision. 

Ido not, of course, include those fine ladies who dress 
expensively and badly, who indulge recklessly in powder, | 
and haunt the arcades of the ‘‘ Piazza,” or walk with dig- 
nity and a small maid on the ‘ Riva”; but the women 
of the people—the hatless, shawled, slippered throng who 
flutter out of the dark, crowded alleys in little flocks 
about the sunlit campos. 

Ido not know but there is some legend to the effect that 
after death good Venetians come back in the shape of 
pigeons, preferring their beloved city to any other state 
of blessedness. If there is not, there should be; and in a 
place where, even in these prosaic days, the real and the 
unreal, fact and fancy, the material and magical blend 
together in such a delightful jumble, it is hardly yet too 
late to repair the omission. 
common points of resemblance would be hardly worth 
while. 
quainted with both, will remember ; and you who have 
not, will continue to be skeptical on the subject, never 
having fallen under the spell of Venice, where the most 
impossible things are vaguely probable and certainties 
become shrouded in doubt. 

You will remember, ye who have once been members 
of the great army who yearly invade the city armed with 


To trace out their many | 


You who have been there, who are well ac-- 
| their own. But fashion, 


red guide-books and fragmentary Italian ; who have re- | 


pelled the assaults of the professional guides only to be 
successfully robbed by the shop-keepers. Ye who have 
fed the pigeons with corn bought from that sad-visaged, 
tattered vagabond at the end of the Piazza will remember 
how the little groups of pigeons that had been aimlessly 
strutting up and down suddenly came in hundreds from 
all sorts of unknown places, crowding around you, shoy- 
ing and pushing each other in a gentle, good-natured 
fashion, without the slightest trace of temper. You have 
seen, too, the puppet man or the patent-medicine vender 
or the acrobat or the conjurer on the Riva about to begin 
his show, while some few Venetian girls, in clattering 
sandals, strut up and down. Then you remember, when 
the show began, how the knowledge that something was 


going on spread itself mysteriously, and in 1 moment 
there was a crowd—a fluttering of shawls and pobbing 
of heads, the same gentle pushing and good nature. 


‘pretty, as you are well 


The interesting is only another name for the unusual. 
So forgive us, ye wearers of hats and French fashions 
more or less successfully imitated, if we find your hum- 
bler sisters more truly children of Venice, more purely 
in trait and feature heiresses of that old civilization whose 


' glory and decline still charm us in the grandeur of decay. 


You are perhaps quite as worthy of study. The tight- 
trousered officers, smok- 
ing long, thin cigars un- | 
doubtedly appear to 
find you so, as they de- 
your you with their eyes 
when you pass. 

You are generally 


aware. With a little 
less powder, I have 
known you for years, 
thanks to Bellini, Titian 
and Veronese, who 
worked quite as much 
to spread your fame as 


like love, levels ranks. 
Cultivation snips and 
clips at nature like 
those trees tortured into 
St. Georges and divers 
animals. It builds a 
wall about you which 
we poor northern bar- 
barians fail to penetrate. 
We must run more or 
less while we read, and 
you, with your modern 
conventionalities, we 
cannot fathom quickly. 
Nature is too far below 
the surface for our lead 
to reach. You are, in 
fact, the Venetian equivalent of what we are used to, and 
therefore, with no disrespect, less interesting. 

As far as beauty goes, there is no dividing line between 
the richest and the poorest of Venetians. It seems as if 
the loveliness of the place, of the ever-changing sea, the 
shimmering islands of the lagoons and rows cf paiaces 
had communicated itself to the human element of the . 
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VENETIAN 


WOMEN, 


picture, and made it a common inheritance. We see few | 
of those sodden, lifeless faces, with stupidity, or worse, | 
written on every feature, worn with toil or clumsy with | 
ungracefulness. Not that they are always bright and | 
quick, but the unlovelier qualities keep more or less out | 
of sight, like the squalor so often reigning behind the | 
palaces, Stupidity veils itself in dreaminess, or in an 
Oriental languor of expression that is exquisite to look at. 
When the whole sex the world over shall be made captive 
by the bonnet, there will always remain some in Venice, 
I fancy, rebellious toits sway. Anything that covers the 
head will never be quite universal here, where, pre-em- 
inently, the pride of the woman is her hair. The shawl 
may have gradually faded into a color never anticipated ; | 
her gown may be a mass of patches, and not overclean ; 
her sharp-toed slippers with high heels, beginning with 
much show of leather in front, but ending in nothing at 
the back, they may be in the last stages of decay ; but 
she is never a whit less careful that her hair, perhaps of 
that color Titian loved to paint, shall be dressed with the 
utmost care. It will be long before she can be brought 
to see the advantage of hiding that with a bonnet, be it 
ever so perfect. And who will not agree with her ? 

The late fruit of a civilization, past its flower before 
America was known, shows itself unmistakably in her 
small features and unconscious grace of movement. She 
always remains a child in being easy to please and in | 
her love of pleasure. Walking in the Piazza the even- 
ings of feast-days, going to the puppet theatre, or wan- 
dering about in'the sun, are the modern equivalent for | 
the pomp of the festas of the republic. Nor is she, I | 
fancy, overfond of work. It may be that she can find | 
none, but the fact never seems to prey upon her, or to | 
take away her appetite for pumpkin-seeds or other pleas- 
ant eatables, including snails and razor-clams. Her prin- 
cipal occupation and most serious affair of daily exist- | 
ence I should judge to be bringing water from the 
cistern in the campo. I doubt that she considers this a | 
hardship, for to Venetian women that daily rendezvous 
is what the café is to their lords and masters. It is done 
leisurely, as everything else ; the archaic copper pails are 
set down, and the chatter begins. Ido not know when 
the water gets home. I have seen some being taken 
away, to be sure, but generally by those old enough 
to feel that life is too serious to be wasted, or too young 
to fully understand the delight of gossip. But the main 
body had always just drawn their supply, or were about 
to, and were exchanging a few words. Some may be seen 
now and then stringing beads or mending clothes, but 
they do it in a leisurely manner, such as shall not interfere | 
with conversation, and without much heart in it. There | 
are others, too, who make lace at Burano, I believe, 
where the air is perhaps less conducive to laziness, and | 
where one does not find in the crumbling magnificence 
around a constant sermon on the futility of human en- 
deavor. 

It is, I believe, the natural state of affairs, where hun- | 
* dreds of years are hardly more than yesterday, that the 
future should appear equally limitless, in which there will | 
be plenty of time for unpleasant things. Those sturdy 
peasant women from the islands and the main-land seem | 
to be free from the corrupting influence of Venetian lazi- 
ness—escaping from it at sunset, and back again crying 
their wares before you are up. Broad-faced, square-jawed 
women they are, with sunburnt skin, strong, rather for 
uso than beauty, sometimes with a handkerchief of gay 
colors about their heads. Of these are the milk-women, 
with little cans in huge baskets slung on poles, who ery. 
out ‘Late!’ in the gray of the morning —those who 


| tian story modeled upon them in bass-relief.” . . 


' doliers and laborers. 


crowd the market, on the other side of the Rialto, and 
sell wooden instruments whose use is hardly apparent. 
The Venetian’s ‘‘ home” is the street. It is her work- 
shop, her reception-room and her toilet-chamber. She 
has presumably a sleeping-place in one of those labyrinth- 
ine back streets, and disappears there at night, just as the 
pigeons do; but it is nothing more than a sleeping-place. 
The sun has struggled hundreds of years to shine down 
the narrow passage-way without success, and she being al- 
ways more or less of a sun-worshiper, stays there no longer 
than she must. She would quite fail to understand you 
if you commiserated her on not having such a thing as 
“home life,” and listen patiently enough while you en- 
larged upon the charm of the ‘‘ domestic hearth” and 
‘family fireside,” but she would never quite realize her 
loss. The street answers every purpose. To have to 
remain alla casa is a hardship that the sick must suffer ; 
to be well and at home implies work that could not be 
postponed, or something equally unfortunate. She has 
never known any other state of things. When in early 
infancy she was swathed like a miniature mummy, no one 
thought it in the slightest degree necessary to ‘stay 
home and take care of the baby.” She was consigned 
to the care of her next eldest sister, hardly bigger than 
herself, and mingled in the growd before she could speak. 
Such at least I judge to have been the case, for the num- 
ber of babies one sees carried about in a rather haphaz- 
ard way by other children scarcely older is appalling. 
The pains and pleasures of housekeeping are perhaps 
more unknown to the Venetian woman than the ‘ do- 
mestic hearth.” That, at least, has a sort of rudiment- 
ary existence in the scaldino (an earthen pot of live coals, 
carried about in cold weather). But cooking is done at 
the cook-shop. hither goes the family, according to 
its purse, quite as much from economy in a place where 
fuel is among the luxuries as anything. They are of all 


| kinds, these restaurants of the people, leaving the beaten 


track of their kind in other lands as they grow cheaper 
and more primitive in their selection of dishes. Mr. 
Howells, in his charming work on ‘‘ Venetian Life,” de- 
scribes them in words that I cannot do better than quote : 
“The cook-shop in Venice opens upon you at almost 
every turn — everywhere, in fact, but in the Piazza or 
Merceria—and looking in, you see its vast heaps of fry- 
ing fish, its huge caldrons of ever-boiling broth, which 
smell to heayen with onions and garlic. In the seducing 
windows smoke golden mountains of polenta (a thicker 
kind of mush or hasty pudding made of Indian meal 
and universally eaten in North Italy), platters of crisp 
minnows, bosvls of rice, roast poultry, dishes of snails 
and liver, and around the fascinating walls hang huge 


| plates of bronzed earthenware for a lavish and hospitable 


show and for the representation of those scenes of Vene- 
‘© A sim- 
pler and less ambitious sort of cook-shop abounds in the 
region of the Rialto, where on market mornings I have 
seen it driving a prodigious business with peasants, gon- 
Its more limited resources consist 
chiefly of fried eels, fish, polenta and squassetto. The lat- 
ter is a true roba Veneziana, and is a loud-flavored broth 
made of those desperate scraps of meat which are found 
impracticable even by the sausage-makers. Another but 
more delicate dish peculiar to the place is the clotted 
blood of poultry fried in slices with onions. A great 
number of the poor breakfast at these shops very abun- 
dantly for three soldi each person.” 

To one or the other of these, our Venetian of the peo- 
ple, being generally poor in all but good looks and ances- 
try, probably goes ; or perhaps the family goes together, 
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but generally the husband is somewhere else. The wife 
bargains volubly with the proprietor over the price of the 
handful of fish and huge slice of polenta. She accuses 
him of lingering under the idea that she is ‘‘ Inglesa” 
(the English include all who invite persons to cheat, and 
are better satisfied by paying too much), to which the 
proprietor gently retorts whether by the body of Bacchus 
she labors under the delusion that she can buy out the 
shop for two soldi! Peace is finally established by the 
addition of a couple more fish, and a new combat begins 
with the next customer. 

Under such conditions, whether from necessity or 
choice, eating is hardly the chief end of existence to 
Venetian women. It is the smallest concession possible 
to nature, rather than the pleasures of the counter, in this 
case, for a table is not always in the transaction. It is, I 
believe, quite as often from choice, this frugality, as ne- 
cessity. The joyfulness which finds vent with us in huge 
dinners —the northern habit of gormandizing, whether 
it be to celebrate an anniversary or organize a company— 
is scarcely understood by these southern people, and 
never were. The feasts of the old republic, the sops 
cast by the patricians to the people, in exchange for their 
liberty, consisted of gorgeous processions, regattas and 
ceremonies—pagentry that appealed to the eye rather 
than the stomach, and in them the populace found more 
delight than it would have done in oxen roasted whole, 
with limitless polenta. 

Now that the pomp of the Doges’ court is gone, and 
with it most of the frequent holidays, with their parades, 
the Venetian woman finds her keenest pleasure in attend- 
ing the Malibran or the Marionette Theatre, chiefly in 
the latter, where the unreality of the actors seems to ap-' 
peal to some responsive chord. Many a one, I fancy, 
when soldi are not overplentiful, goes hungry that she 
may have the six cents necessary for her entrance fee ; 
and no actors surely ever played to more enthusiastic 
audiences nor fuller houses. 

It is a little theatre, generally crowded to suffocation, 
which I know no one but fault-finding foreigners ever 
notice. The stage is small, and the figures, some of them 
life-size, are worked with cords from the flies very cley- 
erly. 
they are chiefly in various dialects, and some of the char- 
acters are the same in all plays. Tho chief hero is Fa- 
canapa, a short, pert little puppet, who is a Venetian and 
a great favorite. ‘‘ His individual traits,” says Mr. How- 
ells, in the book I have before quoted, ‘‘ are displayed in 
all his characters, and he is ever a coward, a boaster and 
a liar; a glutton and avaricious, but withal of an agree- 
able bonhomie that wins the heart. To tell the truth, I 
care little for the plays in which he has no part, and I 
have learned to think a certain trick of his—lifting his 
leg rigidly to a horizcntal line by way of giving empha- 
sis to the words, and saying, ‘ Capisse la ?’ or, ‘Sa la ?’ 
(You understand ? You know ?)—one of the finest things 
in the world.” : 

The plays are written expressly for the puppets, and 
covers a wide range of subjects. They are ambitious, 
and with moreor less startling action. The journeys of 
Facanapa is one theme that is rendered in infinite variety. 
I witnessed his experiences at Constantinople, where he 
got into trouble by making violent love to the ladies of 


the harem, not entirely to their displeasure, but con- | 


trary to the approval of a large negro in red, with little 
command over his legs, and a hollow voice. Barring the 
fact that they do not walk, but glide about, I should say 
that some of them, as larre as life, were twice as natural 
as many on the real stage. One had, to be sure, some- 


One must be a native to understand the jokes, as | 


times to watch which one was gesticulating to know who 
was speaking ; but such a stage presence as some of them 
had, such dignity and repose as was shown by some of 
the ladies, I have never seen equaled ! 

The ballet, however, is the chef-d’@uvre. It is managed 
with great skill, and is something to which the puppets 
are admirably adapted by nature. They possess that 
loose-jointedness only acquired with long practice by hu- 
man beings; they execute all the most difficult contor- 
tions of the ballerina with case, and are as grateful for 
encores, which they acknowledge with suitable bows and 
wooden smiles. 

They are great in such purely spectacular pieces as 
‘*Excelsior” or the ‘‘ Vestal of Pompeii,” but many pre- 
fer them in réles of a more strictly domestic character. It 
would be a mistake not to mention another enjoyment in- 
dulged in, more, I fancy, by the older portion of the com- 
munity—the lottery. Every Saturday it is drawn in the 
door-way at the bottom of the great Campanile by a blind- 
folded boy. An anxious crowd stand about and wait, till 
they discover once more that they have won nothing, 
then slowly disappear. They are quite accustomed to 
never winning, and are not disconcerted. It will not keep 
them from buying a ticket to-morrow and being in the 
same place again next week. They will have dreams, all 
of them which, being interpreted, mean certain numbers 
that will surely win, so they will eat less polenta and—lose 
as usual. They are a strange-looking crowd, those old 
women, who have come to the conclusion that the bread 
and cheese is of more moment than kisses in existence. If 
beauty is the common heritage of the young, ugliness is 
of the old. They do not blossom out into a beauty of 
placid antiquity —they shrivel and wrinkle into hags 
fanged and bent, with harsh voices and uncertain eyes. 
Poor old creatures, they seem aware that their day is 
past, that they are no longer beautiful, and they do not 
make themselves prominent save in dingy back streets, 
where the surroundings, like themselves, are neither bcau- 
tiful nor young. : 

In Carnival times the Venetian girl gives full vent to 
her playfulness. It shows itself in many ways not always 
quite understood by strangers, but infinitely amusing to 
her. One instance that is fresh in my memory, as it is but 
a few days old, will suffice: I was playing chess in a café 
that evening, as were others at the tables around. Every 
thing was quict, when suddenly arose the most deafening 
noise imaginable, and a screeching crowd of masked girls 
rushed into the room; they yelled, hooted and croaked, 
they moaned, whooped and sang; they chucked old gen- 
tlemen of serious aspect under the chin and called them 
“Caro mio!” They upset the pieces on the chess-boards, 
and dropped cigar-stumps into the coffee. The chess- 
players sat by, and smiled helplessly. And this, so far, is 
the celebrated Carnival of Venice as I have seen it. Peo- 
ple from various districts near by add to the picturesque 
scene. I give two girls, whose odd head-gear does not 
spoil their beauty. 


MODERN VENICE. 


THe interest of Venice is inexhaustible, and its fascina- 
tion perennial. The one unique city in Europe has had 
in every age a host of admirers ; and a multitude of writ- 
ers in our own time have essayed to seize and perpetuate 
‘‘its incommunicable charm.” There is something almost 
pathetic in this eagerness to stamp ineffaceably upon the 
memory of the human race the beauty of a life which 
is passing swiftly away. Rome is not what it was ; neither 
is Venice ; though Venice has not been ‘‘restored” out 
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of recognition, as Rome has been. We saw it for the first 
time soon after the great days of 1848. The fever of revo- 
lution had been quenched by Radetsky. The Austrian 
cannon had silenced Manin and Pepe. But the city itself 
had suffered little. It was still in its adorable perfection 
as it had come down from the Middle Ages. The mosaics 
of St. Mark’s and the capitals of the Ducal Palace were 
still coated with venerable dust. The Grand Canal was 
lined by palaces, not one of which had been renewed for 
three hundred years. The Cathedral of Torcello was un- 
touched by whitewash. When we went to bathe on Lido, 
in the sultry Summer mornings, we found the island ex- 
actly as it had been left by Byron and Shelley : 


“An uninhabited sea-side 
Which the lone fisher, when his nets are dried, 
Abandons; and no other object breaks 
The waste, but one dwarf tree and some few 
stakes 
Broken and unrepaired, and the tide makes 
A narrow space of level sand thereon, 
Where ’twas our wont to ride while day went 
down. 
This ride was my delight. I love all waste 
And solitary places; where we taste 
The pleasure of believing what we see 
Is boundless, as we wish our souls to be; 
And such was this wide ocean, and this shore 
More barren than its billows.” 


From the garden of Titian, yet wildly 
luxuriant, we looked up to Cadore—to 
splintered, fantastic pinnacles, whose 
very names were then unknown to us. 
The Austrian bands played in the Piazza 
at night the national music of an alien 
race—the battle music to which doomed 
men died bravely. We lodged in one of 
the old palaces, where the ceiling was 
covered with smili-g loves and dainty 


VENICE. 


cupids — the gay and festive life of Giorgione and 
Tintoretto and Bonifazio still vaguely visible upon 
the walls. The exclusive supremacy of the gondola 
had not been shaken—only those who woke with the 
dawn knew that the market-boats of the islands 
were astir at Rialto. The main water-way of the 
city up to the bridge had never yet been disturbed 
by the scream of the steam whistle; no noisy little 
craft with screw or paddle’ had ruffled the placid 
surface of its muddy waters ; and the railway which 
crosses the lagoon was still unfinished. Now, we 
are landed at a station in the centre of the city, which 
differs in no respect from any station on the main- 
land ; then, we left the main-land, for good and all, 
at Fusina on the Brenta, and, as the night fell and 
the breeze freshened, turned our faces to the sea. 
It was difficult to believe at such a time that the silent 
and desolate water which lapped against the boat as 
the rowers bent to their oars had been for centuries 
one of the beaten highways of the nations—the main 
road between the monarchies of Europe and its most 
polished and war-like republic. But, even while we 
doubted, the red moon rose from the Adriatic, dis- 
persed the clouds, and discovered along the horizon, 
amid a charmed pause in the waves, the white domes 
and cupolas of Venice ! 

Mrs. Oliphant is the latest of the writers who have 
undertaken to tell the story of this incomparable city. 
Her hand has not lost its cunning. ‘‘'The Makers of 
Venice” is even more delightful than ‘‘The Makers 
of Florence.” The writing is bright and animated, 
the research thorough, and the presentation of the 

old Venetian life brilliantly vivid. It is an entirely work- 
manlike piece of work by an artist who knows how to mix 
the colors on her palette to the best advantage, and by a 
story-teller who can translate the lay-figures of the past 
into real men and women. It might have been thought 
that since Mr. Ruskin wrote ‘‘ The Stones of Venice” there 
was no room fora fresh history. But it is not so. The 
moderation and sobriety of Mrs. Oliphant’s narrative will 
be a welcome relief to many exasperated readers who have 
wearied of a gospel which, when not absolutely fantastic, 
is bewilderingly fanciful and florid. The truth is that 
Mr. Ruskin—as the world is beginning to learn—asks too 


‘much of art. He requires the unfortunate artist to do 
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more for our morals than he is able to do. These pas- 
sionate jeremiads against bad painting—as if bad paint- 
ing were a deadly sin, and a bad painter a state criminal 
—are probably at the root of many of the exaggerations 
against which we have felt bound to protest. 
art is such a vital matter to us all, there may be noth- 
ing absurd in trying to “live up” to a lily, or a chintz, 
or a Japanese screen, or a flower-pot. We have serious 
doubts (whisper it not at Brantwood !) whether, after all, 
art has much to do with making us better men and 


For if | 


women ; and we incline to agree with the clever writer 
who gays that the only thing that can have a permanently 


have been chosen ; not only was it fine throughout, but 
ite warmth was tempered by a pleasant breeze. Proceed- 
ing by rail to Liss, we had a nice drive of about five 
miles, through a beautiful country ‘‘in nature’s greenest 
livery drest,” by several hop- gardens, where the vines 
were trailing toward the tops of the poles. As we passed 
through the long, straggling village, we saw the pictur- 
esque old house in which the great naturalist spent his 
tranquil years. We first walked around the grounds of 
the rectory—charmingly situated, and noted for several 
rare and well-grown pines ; the church was next visited, 
with its plain tablet to White, who is simply designated 


A VENETIAN TYPE. 


beneficial effect on the character is to have come of good | 
ancestors, and to.live among nice people. 


A DAY AT SELBORNE. 
By THE Rev. F. H. ARNoLtpD, LL.B. 

Tue members of the Emsworth Natural History So- 
ciety having often expressed their desire to visit the 
scenes depicted in Gilbert White’s classic pages, so dear 
to all lovers of nature, the 1st of June was resolved on as 
a date when they would probably be seen at their best. 
A more periectly lovely and delightful aay could not 


as ‘‘ the historian of Selbornc,” and saw his grave, marked 
by a little head-stone bearing his initials and the date 
1793. We measured the yew in the church-yard, and 
found its circumference to be twenty-four feet six inches, 
whereas a hundred years ago it was twenty-three feet, 
and were thus able to ascertain its growth during the 
period. It isa tall and shapely tree, although its body 
is well desoribed as ‘‘squat, short and thick.” White 


| estimated its age as ‘‘several centuries,” only ; perhaps, 


as many as eight may be assigned it. 
of decay are visible. 
The next object of interest was the sycamore in che 
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‘*Plestor,” which replaced the vast oak there, blown 
down “in the amazing tempest of 1708.” This sycamore 


is not of large girth. Seated on the bench around it, one | 


could almost realize White, and those about him on a 
Summer evening. Thither, too, at the end of the day, 
the young botanists of our party repaired to spread their 
floral treasures on the green, and compete for prizes 
offered for the best collections of wild flowers. One 
brought seventy and another sixty species, correctly 
named, It was also easy to imagine how pleased the 
veteran naturalist would have been to have witnessed the 
interest now taken by many in the pursuits he so dearly 
loved, but which in his days were confined to few. 

Selborne Hanger is probably much as it was of yore ; 
some of the party ascended it by the zigzag, others 
breasted the steep. Mr. W. Jeffery, searching for mol- 
lusks, found, climbing the beeches, Clausilia rugosa, C. 
laminati, Helix rufescens (pale variety), H. lapicida and 
other common species, with the rare Bulimus montanus 
and B. obscurus. There, too, we heard the notes of the 
wood - wren, the tree - pipit, the tree-sparrow and the 
nightingale, and listened to the laugh of the yaffle. On 
plants intent, my search was rewarded by Epipactus lati- 
folia, Neottia nidus avis, Listera ovata, Daphne laurcola, and 
Lysimachia nemorum ; and, conducted by a lady pioneer, 
we went on to the High Wood, which much resembles 
parts of the New Forest. Our object was to find the 
green hellebore, said to grow there; but after much 
search the plant turned out to be the bear’s-foot, which 
occurred in profusion, and was just going out of flower. 
White has well noted its most obvious distinction—the 
presence of the dark-green leaves of the previous year, 
whereas I/, viridis dies down in the Winter, and has all 
its foliage of a paler hue, J/. fwtidus, considering its 
locality here, I am strongly inclined to consider indige- 
nous, notwithstanding Watson’s doubt on the subject. 

As to the wildness of /f. viridis, both in Hants and Sts- 
sex, there can be no question. The afternoon was passed 
in exploring the ‘‘Liths,” There we met with Litho- 
spermum officinale, and in a low-lying meadow observed a 
plant, by no means common in the district, and unre- 
corded by White—the snake-weed, Polygonum bistorta, 
said by Gerard to be good ‘‘ against the biting of serpents 
and other venomous beasts.” It was growing in profu- 
sion, and its pretty pinkish blossoms were very conspicu- 
ous. Time would not permit an examination of the 
boggy portions of the parish. <A day, indeed, little suf- 
fices for investigating a place which afforded material for 
a life-long study, yet on our return all agreed that very 
great pleasure had been experienced from the ‘‘ finds ” 
made, the charming scenery, and the manifold associ- 
ations which clung about Selborne. 


A case illustrating the hardship inflicted by Hindoo 
marriage customs, and the growing feeling of revolt 
by native women, has (the London 7Jimes correspond- 
ent says), been creating considerable interest in Bom. 
bay. A young Hindoo widow applied to the magistrate 
for protection. She stated that she was left a widow 
at nine years of age. She had been cruelly treated by 
her relations and hal determined to remarry, but her 
caste people threatened her with persecution, The ma- 
gistrate referred her with an introductory letter to Mad- 
howdas Rugnathdas, the famous Hindoo social reformer, 
who not only provided her with shelter, but arranged 
for her remarriage in his own house. This is the twenty- 
eighth widow whom he has enabled to remarry, sixteen 
of these marriages having taken place under his roof. 


ADAM LINDSAY GORDON, 
LAUREATE OF THE HORSE. 


By Douc.as B, W. SLADEN. 


THE 


Neary twenty years have passed since that June morn- 
ing when the author of ‘The Sick Stock-rider” and 
“‘How we Beat the Favorite” was found with his face 
turned up to the blue wintry sky of Australia, 


“ Dead in the bush by his own rash hand,” 


his own rifle lying newly discharged beside him. 

Here ended one of the strangest careers in the history 
of poetry—a history teeming with the disorderly lives and 
untimely deaths of the children of genius, with a Marlowe 
or a Poe in every chapter. Gordon never had any desire 
to die in his bed: his was a soldier’s temperament: he 
had to die, and he longed to die in some supreme moment 
—he who spilled his life on the sand of the scrub in utter 
wantonness because the world was dark. This was not 
the death he pictured for himself in one of the grandest 
encomiums eyer pronounced over horseflesh, ‘‘ Visions in 
the Smoke”: 


“In their own generation the wise may sneer, 

They hold our sports in derision, 

Perchance to sophist, or sage, or seer, 
Were allotted a graver vision. 

Yet if man, of all the Creator planned, 
His noblest work is reckoned 

Of the works of His hand, by sea or by land, 
The horse may at least rank second. 


“Did they quail, those steeds of the squadrons light ? 

Did they flinch from the battle’s roar, 

When they burst on the ranks of the Muscovite 
By the echoing Black Sca shore ? 

On! on! to the cannon’s mouth they stride, 
With never a swerve or a shy, 

Oh! the minutes of yonder maddening ride 
Long years of pleasure outvie! 


“No slave, but a comrade stanch in this, 

Is the horse, for he takes his share, 

Not in peril alone, but in foverish bliss, 
And in longing to do and dare 

Where bullets whistle and round-shot whiz, 
Hoofs trample and blades flash bare, 

God send me an ending as fair as his 
Who died in his stirrups there!” 


Or in this spirited little hunting-piece : 


“The right-hand man to the left-hand said, 

As down in the vale we went, 

‘Harden your heart like a millstone, Ned, 
And set your face as flint: 

Solid and tall is the rasping wall 
That stretches before us yonder; 

We must have it at speed or not at all, 
*Twere better to halt than to ponder, 

For the stream runs wide on the take-off side, 
And washes the clay bank under; 

Here goes for a pull, ’tis a madman’s ride, 
And a broken neck if you blunder,’ 


“No word in reply his comrade spoke, 

Nor wavered, nor onco looked round, 

But I saw him shorten his horse’s stroke 
As he splashed through the marshy ground ; 

I remember the laugh that all the while 
On his quiet features played: 

So he rode to his death with that careless smile, 
In the van of the Light Brigade; 

So, stricken by Russian grape, the cheer 
Rang out, while ho toppled back, 

From the shattered lungs as merry and clear 
As it did when it roused the pack, . 
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or 


Twt never a tear his memory stain, 
Give his ashes never a sigh, 

One of many who perished, not in vain, 
As a type of our chivalry.” : 


There is no need to insist how the man who wrote these 
pieces must have loved horses. In fact, horses were his 
mania all his life. Gordon, though I think, poetically, 
inferior to Kendall, is par excellence the poet of Australia, 
especially that part of Australia, the great Colony of Vic- 
toria, whose Fifty-oners, like the Forty-niners of Cali- 
fornia, not only opened up the great gold-fields that have 
recalled Ophir and Peru, but were the fathers of a stock 
inferior to none for enterprise and stamina, as one would 
haye expected of the most adventurous men in the world 
gathered, because they were the most adventurous, to 
these far wild mines. 

Of these spirited Victorians (what Victoria says to-day 
Australia says to-morrow) Gordon was the national poet 
—he who dwells in the mouths of the nation. Everybody 
quotes his sayings and repeats his rhymes ; the scholar 
and the stockman and the school-boy and the young lady 
sentimentalist have a common interest and pride in him. 
Indeed, many of his lines, and as a rule not specially 
poetical ones, have become proverbs. For instance : 


“No game was ever yet worth a rap 
For a rational man to play 
Into which no accident, no mishap 
Could possibly find its way.” 
And : 
“ Sport’s like life, and life’s like sport— 
It ain’t all skittles and beer.” 
And: 


“Yet if once we efface the joys of the chase 
From the land, and outroot the stud, 
Good-by to the Anglo-Saxon Race, 
Good-by to the Norman Blood !” 


Gordon is the national poet of Victoria — Australia. 
When he was born it was not very obvious what nation 
he should belong to. For his father, a Scotch officer in 
the English service, happened to be on the Portuguese 
Island of Fayal, one of the Azores. 

After this we know nothing till we find them at Chel- 
tenham College, the father as Sanscrit master, the boy as 
a pupil. Here his troubles with horses began. For some 
horse scrape he was expelled from Cheltenham ; for an- 
other, from the R. M. A., Woolwich, whither he had 
scraped somehow. Then he was sent to Oxford, to the 
hoary old college which had held in her bosom Geoffrey 
Chaucer and many another English poet, that gray Mer- 
ton by the river, which has been the model of all the col- 
leges in the world. The horny foot soon crept in. Gor- 
don was buying a mare on the deposit system, and had 
only paid half the money. Some steeple-chases came 
on. He wished to ride her in them. The dealer naturally 
enough objected to this from the most dare-devil of rid- 
ers. To the end of his steeple-chasing days no one ever 
trusted Gordon over the fences with an ordinarily good 
horse. For a bolter, a buck-jumper, a brute with an un- 
certain temper, or a white-livered one, there was no one 
so welcome, for if there was a man to make a horse win 
in spite of itself, it was he. However, Gordon intended 
to ride that mare in that race, and ride he did and win. 
But he had to break into the stable at night and steal his 
own half-purchased horse. For this escapade he was sent 
down from Oxford —as, it is only just to him to observe, 
he would have been for merely riding a horse at races at 
all, or, for the matter of that, being present at them dur- 
ing term-time. 

So, like other bad half-penee, he was shipped off to the 


colonies—to South Australia. He carried capital intro- 


| ductions—to the Governor of the Colony himself; but it 


was not like Gordon to deliver them. On landing he 
found something much more to his taste. The bush- 
rangers were becoming unusually daring just then in 
their attacks on the gold escorts, so our hero enlisted as 
a trooper to hunt them down. In this he proved a veri- 
table hero—he became a proyerb for his daring. ‘‘ Wolf 
and Hound ” is a literal c:perience : 


“In my stockinged soles to the shelf I crept, 
I crawled safe into the cave— 
All silent—if he was there, he slept— 
Not there. All dark as the grave! 


“ Through the crack I could hear the leaden hiss, 

See the livid face through the flame! 

How strange it seems that a man should miss 
Wher his life depends on the aim! 

There couldn’t have been a better light 
For him, nor a worse for me. 

We were cooped up, caged like beasts for a fight, 
And dumb as dumb beasts were we. 


“ Flash! flash! bang! bang! and we blazed away, 

And the gray roof reddened and rang; 

Flash! flash! and I felt his bullet flay 
The tip of my ear. Flash! bang! 

Bang! flash! and my pistol arm fell broke. 
I struck with my left hand then— 

Struck at a corpse through a cloud of smoke— 
I had shot him dead in his den.” 


Broke for broken—this isn’t poetry. Plenty of Gordon’s 
poetizing is not (one can afford to admit this), but it is 
history, and it gives us a pretty good glimpse into the 
character of the best poet who ever lived the wild bush- 
man’s life and the wildest bushman who ever wrote such 
poetry. . 

But brighter days were in store. A small fortune— 
$35,000—came out to him ‘‘ from home,” and he bought 
a ‘‘station,” turned ‘‘squatter,” and became, in due 
course, @ Member of Parliament—the dullest, it is said, 
who ever got on his iegs in an Australian Legislature. 
Like the immortal Edmund Burke, he was the dinner- 
bell of his fellow-members. It is added, to show how 
dull his speeches must have been, that they were full of 
quotations from Browning. Fortunately for South Aus- 
tralia his parliamentary career was a brief one. Upper- 
most in his mind were horses. The man who could 
write, 

“Oh, the vigor with which the air is rife! 

The spirit of joyous motion; 

The fever, the fullness of animal life 
Can be drained from no earthly potion! 

The lungs with the living gas grow light, 
And the limbs feel the strength of ten, 

While the chest expands with its maddening might— 
God’s glorious oxygen. 


“Thus the measured stroke on elastic sward, 

Of the steed three-parts extended, 

Hard held, the breath of his nostrils broad, 
With the golden ether blended ; 

Then the leap, the rise from the springy turf, 
The rush through the buoyant air, 

And the light shock landing—tho veriest sorf 
Is an emperor then and there,” 


was not likely to lose his passion for them. On the turf 
he soon frittered away his fortune, and had to sell his 
‘station ”; and he then bethought him that as the horse 
had been the unmaking of him all his life, it might as 
well, for a change, be the making of him. Accordingly, 
he started a livery-stable at Ballarat, but kept growing 
poorer, and finally drifted to Melbourne, utterly ruined 
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FOX-CHASING SCENE, DRAWN BY GORDON, 


in purse, and almost in health. For in the meantime he 
had become the greatest amateur steeple-chase rider in 
the Australias, and once at Ballarat, in particular, had — 
had a terrific upset on to his head, which made him an 
invalid during the rest of his life, and subject to aberra- | 
tions, during one of which, probably, he took his own | 
life. | 
It was in Melbourne that Gordon became known as a 
poet, though many of his pieces, of course, had been 
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FAC-SIMILE OF GORDON’S HANDWRITING. 


written earlier. He published his first book, ‘ Ashta- 
roth, a Dramatic Lyric,” only three years before his 
death, in 1867. And it is wholly unworthy of his fame— 
Faust and Water, with a dash of something stronger in 
the dregs. But ‘‘Sea-spray and Smoke-drift,” and ‘‘ Bush 
Ballads and Galloping Rhymes,” published in the inter- 
val, were very different. The very first poem in ‘‘ Sea- 
spray,” ‘Podas Okus,” giving the death of the swift- 
footed Achilles, has, in spite of two appalling false 
quantities in classical names (a special weakness of Gor- 
don’s, who was fond of dragging them in, and had 
forgotten all the classics he ever knew), something quite 


| —a line worthy of a Viking. 


| back, waiting to be shot. 


Homeric about it, and something typically Gordonic in 
its grim fatalism. It has many exquisitely fine lines, 
such as: 
“Ere the strong soul cleaves its way, 
Through the death-mist hovering o’er me, 
As the stout ship cleaves the wave, 
To my fathers gone before me, 
To the gods icho love the brave!” 


‘‘Sea-spray ” contained also 


“The Last Leap”: 
“All is over! fleet career, 
Dash of greyhound slipping thongs, 
Flight of falcon, bound of deer, 
Mad hoof-thunder in our rear, 
Cold air rushing up our lungs, 
Din of many tongues. 


* * * 


Satin coat that seems to shine 
Duller now, black braided tress, 
That a softer hand than mine 
Far away was wont to twine, 
That in meadows far from this 
Softer lips might kiss.” 


* * * 


Bushmen will almost weep over this farewell to the 
steeple-chaser lying by ‘“‘ the shifted post,” with a broken 
‘‘Sea-spray ” contained besides 
those three splendid horse- poems quoted above, ‘‘ By 
Flood and Field,” ‘Cito pede Pruetent Aitas,” and 
“Visions in the Smoke,” such fine ballads as ‘‘ Faucon- 
shawe” and ‘‘ Rippling Water,” and a description of a 
bull-fight exact enough for a cattle-raiser or a toreador. 
Perhaps the two most complete poems in this volume 
were ‘‘The Song of the Surf” and ‘‘ From Lightning and 


Tempest.” 
“Lightning and Tempest” is unusually finished for 
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Gordon, whose strength lay, 
not in ‘‘finish,” but in rug- 
ged vigor, in swing, spirit, 
natural rhythm, and above 
all, in his masculinity of ex- 
pression and feeling.’ Gor- 
don was the voice of a class 
usually voiceless in litera- 
ture, though much discuss- 
ed. From the days of Feni- 
more Cooper we have had 
reams and reams of descrip- 
tion of bushmen and back- 
woodsmen, but hardly any 
from them. Gordon was a 
bushman who wrote about 
himself, instead of merely 
a poet who wrote about 
bushmen. Faithfully re- 
flected in his poetry is the 
man willing to ‘‘square up 
to any one,” or to “put a 
horse at anything,” for the 
mere excitement of seeing 
whether he would have his 
head broken or not. His 
mates say that he was a man 
of a very quarrelsome nat- 
ure, forever trailing the 
tails of his coat. One is 
tempted to say that Fate 
sent him to the wrong 


place; that he should have come to this country, and | questionably finer. 
with his reckless courage and brilliant fighting and 
riding qualities have become one of the heroes of Sher- 
idan’s troopers. But Providence meant him to be a great 
poet instead of a great man; and after all, he lacked the | 
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better half of the element of 
greatness, for he was a “ for- 
lorn-hope ” man ; one whose 
sole thought was of selling 
his life dearly, not of carry- 
ing an attack to a success- 
ful conclusion and surviv- 
ing it. 

As I said in the preface 
to ‘*A Century of Australian 
Song,” accomplishment did 
not enter much into his life 
or his writings. Leading a 
forlorn hope, selling one’s 
life dearly, succumbing 
desperately to hopeless 
odds, were familiar ideas 
with him, but not ‘ endur- 
ing to the end and winning 
a crown of life” in the plain 
earthly sense. Gordon 
could understand a blind 
king of Bohemia riding for- 
ward to be killed at Crécy, 
but not a Horatius thinking 
that he might guard the 
bridge and vet survive the 
day. 

So much for ‘Sea-spray 
and Smoke-drift.” Fine as 
it is, ‘* Bush Ballads and 
Galloping Rhymes” is un- 


At its very start comes what I believe 
to be Gordon’s typical poem, ‘‘ The Sick Stock-rider,” just 
the poem which proves Gordon’s raison @étre as a poet, 
the poem which no other poet could have written so well 
—for, as I have said elsewhere, it was necessary that 


FAC-SIMILE OF A SKETCH BY GORDON (THE REAR FIGURE A PORTRAIT OF HIMSELF). 
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brilliant poetical gifts, spirit, swing, rhythm and com- 
mand of striking language should meet in the same man 
with an intimate, loving acquaintance with the ‘‘ bush” 
and an experience of and sympathetic regret for those 
jovial, dashing, wicked, breakneck old colonial days be- | 
fore a poem like ‘‘The Sick Stock-rider” is born into 
the world : 


“THE Sick STOCK-RIDER, 


“Hold hard, Ned! Lift me down once more, and lay me in 
the shade. 
Old man, you’ve had your work cut out to guide 
Both horses, and to hold me in the saddle when I swayed, 
All through the hot, slow, sleepy, silent ride. 
The dawn at ‘ Moorabinda’ was a mist rack dull and dense, 
The sunrise was a sullen, sluggish lamp; 
I was dozing in the gate-way at Arbuthnot’s bound’ry fence, 
I was dreaming on the Limestone cattle camp. 
We crossed the creek at Carricksford, and sharply through 
the haze, 
And suddenly the sun shot flaming forth; 
To southward lay ‘ Katawa,’ with the sand peaks all ablaze, 
And the flushed flelds of Glen Lomond lay to north. 


“Now westward winds the bridle-path that leads to Landis- 
farm, 
And yonder looms the double-headed Bluff; 
From the far side of the first hill when the skies are clear 
and calm, | 
You can see Sylvester’s wool-shed fair enough. 
Five niiles we used to call it from our homestead to the 
lace | 
Where the big tree spans the roadway like an arch; 
*Twas here we ran the dingo down that gave us such a chase 
Fight years dgo—or was it nine ?—last March. | 
*Twas merry in the glowing morn among the gleaming grass, | 
To wander as we’ve wandered many a mile, i 
And blow the cool tobacco cloud, and watch the white wreaths 


pass, 
Sitting loosely in the saddle all the while. 
*Twas merry ’mid the blackwoods, when we spied the station 
roofs 
To wheel the wild serub cattle at the yard, 
With a running fire of stock whips and a flery run of hoofs; 
Oh! the hardest day was never then too hard! 


Ay! we had a glorious gallop after ‘Starlight ” and his gang, 
When they bolted from Sylvester’s on the flat; ? 
How the sun-dried reed-beds crackled, how the flint-strewn 
ranges ‘rang, 
To the strokes of ‘Mountaineer’ and ‘ Acrobat.’ 
Hard behind them in the timber, harder still across the heath, 
Close beside them through the tea-tree scrub we dash’d; 
And the golden-tinted fern-leaves, how they rustled under- 
neath: 
And the honeysuckle osiers, how they crash’d. 


“We led the hunt throughout, Ned, on the chestnut and the 
ray, 
bua the troopers were three hundred yards behind, 
While we emptied our six-shooters on the bush-rangers at 
ba 2 
In the ereek with stunted box-trees for a blind! 
There you grappled with the leader, man to man, and horse 
to horse, 
And you roll’d together when the chestnut rear’d. 
He blazed away and missed you in that shallow water- 
course— 
A narrow shave—his powder singed your beard! 


“In these hours when life is ebbing, how those days when life 
was young 
Come back to us; how clearly I recall 
Even the yarns Jack Hall invented, and the songs Jem Reper 
sung; 
And where are now Jem Roper and Jack Hall ? 


“ Ay! nearly all our comrades of the old colonial school, 
Our ancient boon companions, Ned, are gone; 
Hard livers for the most part, somewhat reckless as a rule, 
It seems that you and J are left alone. 
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“There was Hughes, who got in trouble through that business 
with the cards, 
It matters little what became of him; 
But a steer ripp’d up Macpherson in the Cooramenta yards, 
And Sullivan was drown’d at Sink-or-swim ; 
And Mostyn— poor Frank Mostyn—died at last, a fearful 
wreck, 
In the ‘horrors’ at the Upper Wandinong, 
And Carisbrooke, the rider, at the Horsefall broke his neck, 
Faith! the wonder was he saved his neck so long! 
Ah! those days and nights we squandered at the Logans’ in 
the glen— 
The Logans, man and wife, have long been dead. 
Elsie’s tallest girl seems taller than your little Elsie then; 
And Ethel is a woman grown and wed, 


I've had my share of pastime, and I've done my share of toil, 
And life is short—the longest life a span; 

I care not now to tarry for the corn or for the oil, 
Or for wine that maketh glad the heart of man. 

For good undone, and gifts misspent, and resolutions vain, 
*Tis somewhat late to trouble. This I know— 

I should live the same life over, if I had to live again; 
And the chances are I go where most men go, 


The deep blue skies wax dusky, and the tall green trees grow 
dim, 
The sward beneath me seems to leave and fall; 
And sickly, smoky shadows through the sleepy sunlight swim, 
And on the very sun’s face weave their pall. 
Let me slumber in the hollow,where the wattle-blossoms wave, 
With never stone or rail to fence my bed; 
Should the sturdy station children pull the busi-flowers on 
my graye, 
I may chance to hear them romping overhead.” 


And now, having endeavored to establish Gordon’s claim 
to the title of The Laureate of the Horse, I should like to 
say a few words and give a few quotations to show how 
brilliantly he could do even when he was following right 
in the footsteps of Swinburne, with no departure to Aus- 
tralian scenery to help him in asserting his individuality. 
Gordon so thoroughly lived Swinburnesque as well as 
wrote Swinburnesque, that one has not the heart to hold 
up one’s finger and whisper, Swinburne, when one reads 
the noble outbursts in ‘‘ Doubtful Dreams” and ‘‘ The 
Rhyme of Joyous Guard.” In fact, there is little of Swin- 
burne that I personally should be so sorry to lose as the 
former of these two poems. Space fails, so I must be 
content with quoting extracts from these two, and a quat- 
rain, for which I have always had a great fancy, from 
‘*Laudamus ”—TI like Gordon better when his courage 
is not dyed in despair : 

“Let us thank the Lord for His bounties all, 
For the brave old days of pleasure and pain, 


When the world for both of us seemed too small 
Tho’ the love was void and the hate was vain.” 


Of course he soars higher in the other two poems. 
Here are a couple of extracts from ‘‘ The Rhyme of Joy- 
ous Guard,” for so poor Gordon always spelt it, as if it 
had been written about a sentry who was a little ‘‘jolly”: 


“Was I far from Thy kingdom, gracious Lord, 
With a shattered casque and a shivered sword, 
On the threshold of Mary’s chapel ? 
Pardie! I had well-nigh won that crown + 
Which endureth more than a knight's renown, 
When the pagan giant had got me down 
Sore spent in the deadly grapple. 


“May his craven spirit flud better grace, 
He was sealed tu Satan in any case, 
Yet the loser had been the winner; 
Had I waxed fainter or he less faint, 
Then my soul was free from this loathsome taint, 
I had died as a Christian knight—no saint 
Perchanee, yet a pardoned sinner, 
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“ But I strove full grimly beneath his weight, 
I clung to his poignard desperate, 
I baffled the thrust that followed, 
And writhing uppermost, rose to deal, 
With bare three inches of broken steel, 
One stroke—Ha! the head-piece crashed piecemeal, 
And the knave in his black blood wallowed.” 


And the second extract, the ‘‘ Prayer for Guinevere,” is, I 
think, the finest passage of the poem : 


“Lord Christ! have patience a little while; 
I have sinned because I am utterly vile, 
Having light, loving darkness rather. 
And I pray Thee deal with me as thou wilt, 
Yet the blood of Thy foes I have frecly spilt, 
And, moreover, mine is the greater guilt 
In the sight of Thee and Thy Father. 


“That saint, Thy servant, was counted dear 
Whose sword in the garden grazed the ear 
Of thine enemy, Lord Redeemer! 
Not thus on the shattering visor jarred, 
In this hand the iron of the hilt cross-barred 
When the blade was swallowed up to the guard 
Through the teeth of the strong blasphemer. 


“Tf ever I smote as a man should smite, 
If ever I struck_one stroke that seemed good in 
Thy sight, 
By Thy loving mercy prevailing, 
Lord! let her stand in the light of Thy face, 
Clothed with Thy love and crowned with Thy grace, 
When I gnash my teeth in the terrible place 
_ That is filled with weeping and wailing.” 


But I place even this below ‘‘ Doubtful Dreams,” which 
I regard as the noblest outburst of the pessimistic Gor- 
donic philosophy : 
“T remember the bright Spring garlands, 
The gold that spangled the green, 
And the purple on fairy far lands 
And the white and the red bloom, seen 
From the spot when we last lay dreaming 
Together—yourself and I—— 
The soft grass beneath us gleaming, 
Above us the great, grave sky. 


“And we spoke thus, ‘ Though we have trodden 

Rough paths in our boyish years; 

And some with our sweat are sodden, 
And some are salt with tears; 

Though we stumble still, walking blindly, 
Our paths shall be made all straight ; 

We are weak, but the heavens are kindly, 
The skies are compassionate.’ 


“Ts the clime of the old land younger 
Where the young dreams longer are nursed ? 
With the old insatiable hunger, 
With the old unquenchable thirst. 
Are you longing as in the old years’ 
We have longed so often in vain; 
Fellow-toilers still, fellow-soldiers, . 
Though the seas have Sundered us twain ? | 
* * * * 


“ Vain toil! men better and braver, 
Rose early and rested late, 
Whose burdens than ours were graver, 
And sterner than ours their hate. 
What fair reward had Achilles ? 
What rest could Alcides win ? 
Vain toil! ‘Consider the lilies, 
They toil not, neither do spin.’ 
* * * * « 


* 


“Vain dreams! for our fathers cherished 
High hopes in the days that were; 
And these men wondered and perished, 
Nor better than these we fare; 
And our due at least is their due, 
They fought against odds and fell; 


+ 


| spierre and Marat, who are his particular friends. 


‘En avant les enfant perdus? 
We fight against odds as well, 


* * * * * 
“Can they favor man? Can they wrong man? 
The unapproachable skies ? h 


Though these gave strength to the strong man, 
And wisdom gave to the wise ? 
When strength is turned to derision, 
And wisdom brought to dismay, 
Shall we wake from a troubled vision 
Or rest from a toilsome day ?” 


Alas! poor Gordon—ke was soon to know whether he 
was to wake or rest. 

He was having a volume of poems printed, and was 
anxious to raise £50 on the book. He could not succeed, 
though this very book now brings the printers who seized 
it hundreds of pounds per annum. In despair he went 
into the scrub near his cottage at Brighton, a beautiful 
suburb of Melbourne, and shot himself with his own 
rifle. It is likely that the mortification of being unable 
to get any money on a book which he felt, though an ex- 
ceedingly modest man, to be so great, brought on one of 
the fits of aberration to which he had been liable since 
that fall in the Ballarat Cup. He was a singularly tem- 
perate man. 

He was buried in the beautifully wild cemetery at 
Brighton, then quite full of wild flowers, and a monu- 
ment erected to him by public subscription—a broken 
column with a laurel wreath. 

A sympathetic memoir, with some interesting Gordon- 
iana, for the first time collected, has been brought out 
lately by Mr. J. H. Ross (London, 8. Mullen & Co.), but 
the matter in this article is entirely from sources inde. 
pendent of this. 

I will conclude with a brief estimate of his poems. 
Once I wrote, in summing them up: ‘‘ He could write 
at least four kinds of poems excellently. His ballads, 
such as ‘‘ Fauconshawe,” are distinguished by unusual 
ring and tilt and go. His Swinburnian poems, besides 
their metrical merits, are often, as in ‘‘Podas Okus,” 
‘Doubtful Dreams,” ete., full of solemn, dignified man- 
fulness, and once read can never be wholly forgotten. 
His few ‘Bush’ poems are written as only one who knew ' 
the bush so intimately, and had guch brilliant poetical 
gifts, could have written them ; amd his horse poems are 
unequaled in the English language.” And two years 
after writing it I see no reason to depart from this es- 
timate. . 


PARIS IN 1789. 


Parisian society in 1789 is represented by the salons of 
Mme. de Sabran (this is extremely aristocratic), of Mme. 
de Genlis, who has turned pious, and of Mmes. de Coigny, 
de Vauban, de Dampierre, d’Epeuilles and de Rocham- 
beau. The literary world goes principally to Mme. de 
Beauharnais, a pretty lady, only recently returned from 
Martinique, and who little dreams that she will in a few 
years hold a salon as Empress at the Tuileries, which are 
nearly opposite her windows. Mme. Necker receives the 
political world, and is introducing into it her precocious 
daughter, already celebrated as Mme. de Staél. Mme. de 
Condorcet devotes herself to celebrities of all kinds, from 
Mirabeau to Anacharsis Clootz. Curtius, the celebrated 
wax-modeler, receives each Thursday evening at supper 
people of the highest distinction or greatest notoriety— 
the Emperor Joseph II., for instance, when he conde- 
scends to visit his sister, Marie Antoinette ; also Robe- 
Mean- 
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while his very pretty niece, Mlle. Gresholtz, occasionally 
appears at these festivities, and relates with some pride 
how she modeled in wax the face of the late M. de Vol- 
taire, interlarding her conversation with pleasing little 
anecdotes of court life, for she is ‘“‘in waiting’ on Mme. 
Elizabeth. The good people of London, ten years later, 
will form her acquaintance, and she will become very dear 
to them as Mme. Tussaud. 

Not at all to be despised is the salon of Mme. Julie 
Talma, wife of the tragedian, who has great taste in fur- 
niture, and arranges her rooms more artistically than any- 
body else. She lives in the Rue Chantereine, dresses ex- 
quisitely, and has a 
passion for ecvery- 
thing revolution- 
ary. If we drop in 
here rather late, we 
shall possibly meet 
Lavoiseur Roederer 
or Camille Des- 
moulins, certainly 
Greuze, and possi- 
bly Cazotte, who a 
little time ago 
startled (if we 
choose to’ believe 
La Harpe) the city 
by prophesying the 
decapitation of all 
the illustrious 
ladies assembled in 
the drawing - room 
of Mme. de Rohan. 
At all of these con- 
versazioni the gen- 
tlemen wear cos- 
tumes made of the 
lightest silks and 
satins, richly em- 
broidered, and the 
ladies hoops, pow- 
der and_ patches. 
The patches have 
political  significa- 
tions far too numer- 
ous for us to detail. 
The opera is the 
meeting - place of 
good society. It 
is, or, rather, was, 
the identical Porte 
St. Martin which 
the Communists de- 
stroyed in 1871. 
The boxes, or loges, 
are sumptuously 
furnished, notably that of the Duke de Richelieu, which 
contains an elaborate bed. In the royal box, perhaps, 
we may see the King and Queen; but Louis XVI. and 
Marie Antoinette go very rarely to the theatre now, 
having been already more than once publicly insulted. 
The principal singers are Jelyotte, the celebrated tenor, 
Lois, Cheron, Sophie Arnould—who is over forty—and 
Mme. Sainte-Huberty, who in a few years will come 
to Richmond and end her existence by a terrible tragedy 
in real life. The old Théitre Frangais, situated on the 
left side of the Seine, is small, inconvenient, severely 
decorated, and very dirty. The scenery is execrable, 
and the actors and actresses usually wear cast - off court 
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costumes, for the sale of which there is a large bazaar 
near St. Eustache. The favorite performers are Molé, 
Dazincourt, Favart, and Mlles. Gaussin, Dumesnil and 
Raucourt. A young actor named Talma is playing third 
parts with much success. There are about a dozen other 
extremely dirty and inconvenient little theatres, where 
the acting is often most amusing and nota little risky. 
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A SENSIBLE girl will not keep a lot of cosmetics and 
drugs on her toilet-table, but there are a few articles she 
should always have 
in a convenient 
place. She should 
have an array of 
glass - stopped bot- 
tles containing 
alcohol, alum, cam- 
phor, borax, am- 
monia, and glycer- 
ine or vaseline. A 
little camphor and 
water may be used 
as a wash for the 
mouth and throat 
if the breath is not 
sweet. Powdered 
alum applied to a 
fever-sore will pre- 
vent it from be- 
coming very un- 
sightly and notice- 
able. Insect-stings 
or eruptions on the 
skin are removed 
by alcohol. A few 
grains of alum in 
tepid water will re- 
lieve people whose 
hands perspire very 
freely, rendering 
them unpleasantly 
moist. A few drops 
of sulphuric acid 
in the water are 
beneficial for this 
purpose, and are 
also desirable for 
those whose feet 
perspire freely. We 
should always re- 
commend care in 
the use of scented 
soap ; in many cases 
the perfume is 
simply a disguise for poor quality. A good glycerine or 
honey soap is always preferable. Of course, one may 
rely on scented soap from a high-class manufacturer, but 
it costs more than it is worth. In addition to the soap 
for bathing, white castile should be kept for washing the 
hair. Occasionally a little borax or ammonia may be used 
for this purpose, but it is usually too harsh in its effects. 


Great talents for conversation should be attended with 
great politeness. He who eclipses others owes them great 
civilities ; and whatever a mistaken vanity may tell us, it 
is better to please in conversation than to shine in it. 
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‘“ LEANING AGAINST THE OPEN CASEMENT, DAISY WATCHED THE FLY. 
THAT LED TO THE STATION, SHE SAW HIM LEAN OUT, LOOK UP AT HER AND WAVE HIS HAND,” 


AS IT TURNED INTO THE LONG STRAIGHT ROAD 


A BARRISTER’S VACATION. 


By Mrs. FRANCES HopGson BuRNETT. 


Cuaprer I. 


Eventna service was over at Chelford Church. The | 


rector’s mother, a sweet, sad-faced woman of fifty, crossed 
the rectory grounds, leaning on the arm of Miss Burn- 
leigh, a wealthy lady, well known to every one in the 
parish for her active share in all its charitable: deeds. 

Following the ladies came the rector, talking to a 
friend of his own. 

Paul Heriot was a London barrister—an eager, proud, 
ambitious man—who, having studied himself to the very 
verge of brain fever in his anxiety to “‘get on” in his 
chosen profession, had been forced to ‘‘do penance ”’— 
as he said—by spending a month or two in the country 
air without attempting any work at all. 
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The change had done him a world of good. His tall, 
stalwart figure, embrowned face, and air of thorough 
health and strength, contrasted strongly with the slight 
frame and worn, ascetic face of the young clergyman 
walking at his side. 

He wore a ‘‘tourist’s suit” of rough heather-mixture, 
a felt hat, and sported an immense beard. 

The rector was closely shaven, and in the seclusion of 
his own grounds he always wore a sweeping black cas- 
sock and an Oxford cap. 

The two gentlemen were talking earnestly as they 
crossed the lawn. Charles Chelford looked anxious. 
Paul Heriot looked vexed. 
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“Such an absurd fancy for you to take up,” he said, 
tearing a twig from a copper-beech, just leaved out, and 
holding it up toward the setting sun to catch the fading 
light upon its leaves. 


“‘T don’t know about that,” replied the rector. ‘* The 


girl is young and romantic, and she has a peculiar love | 


for refinement and luxury. My mother had her at the 
rectory two years as parlor-maid, till her own mother’s 
health made it proper for her to return home. I think 
she has disliked her cottage life ever since.” 

“But there are many refinements—even luxuries—at 
their house which one seldom finds in a cottage and 
among that class of people,” said Heriot, hoping to turn 
the conversation. . 

‘“They have all been introduced by Daisy since she 
lived with us,” replied the rector ; ‘‘and now that she 
has known you, she will crave for others—she will not 
be even so happy on the moor hereafter as she has been. 
I have been very uneasy about the girl, Paul. I have 
blamed myself for sending you there. If your stay in 
Chelford was not to be so short, I should beg you to 
put up with bachelor housekeeping and come to me. 
I wish my mother had been here when you first came 
down.” ‘ 

“So do not I,” thought Heriot, listening silently. 

For, if the rector’s household had been organized, in- 
stead of in its present state of chaos through certain domes- 
tic changes and removals, Mrs. Chelford would have been 
resident, and he, as their guest, would have missed the 
happiest six weeks he had ever known. He felt at peace 
and charity with the present arrangements, whereby 
Charles Chelford and his mother were the guests of Miss 
Burnleigh till the rectory repairs were completed, and he 
was a lodger at the moor cottage, with pretty Daisy 
Clement for his willing attendant. 

“T’ll say no more, Heriot, only pray be careful,” the 
rector continued, not liking the subject by any means, 
yet not daring to let it quite alone. ‘‘ The girl is engaged 
to be married to George Millbank, the young farmer who 
cares for my land.” 

“T’ve seen him,” said the barrister, shortly. ‘‘It is a 
great pity to sacrifice her so. But, of course, it’s no busi- 
ness of mine.” 

‘No, Paul, it is not—it must not be,” said the rector, 
gravely. ‘‘Iam glad you see it. A young girl’s heart is 
such a delicate thing to meddle with. And when I met 
you two last evening on the heath, and saw how she 
leaned on your arm, and looked up into your face, I was 
alarmed, Paul. But I know you are to be trusted, my 
dear fellow, and Daisy will be married this Autumn. 
Yes, mother dear ; what is it ?” 

‘The postman has just gone by, Charles. He had a 
letter for Mr. Heriot, and I saved him the long walk to 
the cross-roads. I’m sure it will be welcome, Mr. Heriot, 
for the postmark is Kensington,” she said, smiling kindly 
on the young man, as he took it and thanked her. 

‘That is as it should be,” said the rector, in a low tone 
to his friend, as they parted. ‘‘ Years hence you'll bring 
your wife down from Kensington, Paul, and we will drive 
over to the rectory farm, and call on Mrs. Millbank and 
her husband, You'll forgive me for speaking now ?” 

“Yes, of course. But you were all wrong, Charles. 
There really was no need.” 

Paul Heriot read his letter as he walked along the 
lonely country road, all green lights and long shadows 
at this sunset hour, and sweet with the mellow singing of 
countless birds. 

The letter was from Isabel Mostyn, the only daughter 
of a wealthy banker, the woman whose preference for 


him was to make his fortune, as the world goes. She 
was young, graceful, severely beautiful, ambitious, like 
himself ; well calculated to second all his efforts toward 
success, well fitted to grace the success when won. She 
who, by reason of her wealth and social position, might 
haye married a peer of the realm, ‘had chosen him, brief- 
less barrister though he was at the time, and had given 
him such tokens of her favor as lent him the courage to 
approach. 

Theirs had been a stately, decorous kind of love-mak- 
ing, much like what one would fancy the wooing of a 
young princess by an ambitious subject must be. But 
Miss Mostyn seemed satisfied with such tokens of affec- 
tion as she received, and if Heriot sometimes dreamed of 
a sweeter, warmer love than it was in her power to be- 
stow, he wisely remembered the solid advantages to be 
gained by his marriage, and buried such vague dreams 
within his own breast. 

So matters had progressed prosperously between them, 
and the wedding-day was appointed, the bride’s troussean 
was in course of preparation in Paris, when Fate sent the 
future bridegroom in quest of health and strength down 
into Hampshire, to the thatched cottage on Chelford 
Moor. 

That London letter was indeed food for serious 
thought. Paul Heriot was still mentally busy with it 
when he laid his hand on the garden-gate at the four 
cross-roads. 

The moor cottage was a square little red brick box of 
six rooms, with a porch and bay-windows. A narrow 
stone walk, bordered with beds of old-fashioned flowers, 
led from the road up through a vegetable garden to the 
door. The house faced three roads, and its front view 
was over level fields and pine plantations for miles and 
miles, not a tree or shrub grew near it ; the_winds gath- 
ering from the four corners of the earth, fell upon it with 


| fury whenever a storm drew near; nothing more com- 


monplace and unromantic could well have been devised, 
and yet, to this traveled, educated, experienced man, it 
was strangely dear. 

As he reached the gate this evening, a bright young 
face glanced down at him from the long window oyer the 
porch, a light step ran down the stairs, the door flew open 


| and two blue eyes looked shyly but gladly up at him as 


he entered. 

His small up-stairs parlor was neat and clean as capa- 
ble hands could make it. A large bunch of gorse in a 
jug of fresh water filled the empty grate, a small bouquet 
of wild flowers, tastefully grouped, stood in a china vase 
behind his desk. His books and papers had been dusted, 
but not disarranged, his slippers were ready on the hearth, 
his favorite pipe and the magazine he had been reading 
were on the small table beside his easy-chair. 

A tempting little dinner—soup, steak nicely cooked, 
vegetables, and a pudding—was speedily served. Daisy 
brought up the tray. She wore a servant's cap and apron 
—how sweetly pretty she looked in them ! 

Few words were exchanged, for Daisy was intent on 
her loving service, and Mr. Heriot was unusually silent. 

After she had gone down with the tray, he pushed his 
book aside, and sought counsel from his pipe. 

“No need” for Charles Chelford’s words of warning ? 
Was there not need? It was one thing to speak of it 
lightly to his friend, but quite another to put the ques- 
tion to his own heart, here in the solitude of his room, 
after reading Isabel's letter, after seeing the light of wel- 
come dawn in Daisy’s sweet blue eyes. 

“Tam not treating either of them fairly or honorably,” 
was the conclusion forced upon him. ‘‘It is very pleas- 
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ant here—far too pleasant for my own good, and perhaps 
for Daisy’s. I could never give up the world and all it 
will give me for Daisy’s sake, therefore Daisy and I must 
part! And it is my duty to go at once, if there’s the 
least danger that the dear little thing will grow fond of 
me, as Chelford thinks.” 

That thought also was pleasant. So pleasant that it 
held him inthralled beside the open window till the 
sound of household duties—always subdued out of re- 
spect to his writing—had entirely died away for the night. 

‘*Mind you leave Mr. Heriot’s supper-tray ready before 
you go out, Daisy,” said Mrs. Clement, in the lower hall. 

“Tt is ready now, mother. As if I should forget !” an- 
swered the girl’s voice. 

The smoke of John Clement's evening pipe ascended 
from the front porch, where he was sitting with his 
pretty, old wife. 

The rear windows of the cottage looked out on a wide, 
gorse-covered moor, or heath, stretching away toward the 
flag-crowned heights near Aldershot, where the ball prac- 
tice of a large garrison was carried on during the early 
hours of the day. 

Leaning from his own window, Heriot could see the 
slight figure of Daisy in the kitchen door-way. 

A splendid Summer was about to shine. Vegetation 
was taking a rapid start after a cold and arid Spring, and 
for once, in a way, the farmers forgot to grumble as they 
watched their rapidly greening fields. 

The sparrow’s undaunted chirp, the blackbird’s mellow 
whistle, the starling’s gossip and the cuckoo’s call had 
sounded, with the lark’s wild song of freedom, over the 
moor for weeks; and now, as Paul Heriot watched the 
new moon rising in the dark- blue sky above the rec- 
tory woods, he heard the song of the nightingale. For 
the first and last time he and Daisy would listen to the 
bird of night together. He would ask her mother’s leave, 
and they would stroll over the heath to the chestnut 
copse. Beyond the copse stretched the bare plain, swept 
by the cannon-balls of the garrison at times—forbidden 
ground to civilians whenever the red flag waved from the 
staff upon the heights. Heriot had an odd fancy for that 
spot. After midday there was no danger. But the 
knowledge of danger existent at other times made it, he 
thought, the fittest place in that tame, every-day neigh- 
borhood for the interview he sought. He lingered a few 
moments to put aside Isabel’s letter and extinguish the 
lamp. 

When he went down the door-way was vacant. The 
nightingale was pouring forth a perfect flood of melody, 
and in the distance, walking toward the rectory wood, 
he saw Daisy, leaning on George Millbank’s arm! He 
had known before the rector talked with him that Daisy 
was as firmly bound as himself. 

On the day of his arrival Mrs. Clement had related, 
with ill-concealed triumph, the story of their only child’s 
‘‘ great match,” rejoicing because the girl, after her mar- 
riage, ‘‘ could drive to church in her own chaise, and hold 
her head up with the best.” 

Heriot had thought it a sacrifice even then, though 
Daisy listened quietly enough. 

Of late, she had avoided the subject ; had remained in 
her own room on a plea of headache one Sunday evening 
when George Millbank came ; bad burst into tears when 
her father joked about her approaching wedding, when 
the barrister was by. 

* * * * * * 

Only a country youth and maiden walking by moon- 
light along a lonely road, to hear the nightingale sing. 
A common sight in any rural neighborhood. Yet it drew 
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Paul Heriot on in hot pursuit. He had never truly known 
his own heart and the strength of its wayward impulses 
till he found himself standing behind the hedge, on the 
common near the wood, his ear strained to catch every 
word uttered in the road. Listening? Yes, he came 
there to listen! He was past considering whether it was 
an honorable proceeding on his part or not. Life had 
suddenly condensed its limits—the universe had suddenly 
narrowed to a point; the one thing of vital importance to 
him was to know beyond a doubt to whom the heart of 
that simple country girl belonged ! 

The poor little nightingale sang her best, utterly un- 
heeded by the three. 

Out in the road were angry words of recrimination, 
low pleading for forgiveness, and a woman’s penitent 
sobs and tears. 

“You liked me, you were true to me, you were happy 
enough, and you meant to be my wife, till this man came 
to your father’s house,” said George Millbank, furiously. 
“From the first day of his coming you have changed 
toward me. It is all his doing! Deny it if you dare!” 

“Mr. Heriot has never uttered one word as if he cared 
for me,” said Daisy. ‘‘I cannot see why you are so 
jealous of him.” 

“He is a gentleman—I have to work for my bread. 
The difference between us has made you hate me, Daisy.” 

“I never could hate you, George! You have been so 
kind to father and mother.” 

“‘T don’t want you to love me for any such reason, 
said the poor young farmer. ‘‘Oh, Daisy! I set my 
heart on you the first time we ever met, and now you 
have trodden it in the dust to go to him! Men have 
killed women before now for less than that. I’ve been 
tempted myself to end it in that way, I'm tempted now.” 

“‘But you could never hurt me, George,” said the girl, 
quietly, while Heriot stood ready to Bap. the hedge, if 
help was needed by her. 

“T don’t know. It drives me wild to hear that bird 
singing yonder, as we used to listen to last year, when 
you loved me, and we were happy. I can’t answer for 
myself—go away—go away, Daisy, at once !” he said, pas- 
sionately. And as Daisy turned away, crying, he added : 
“The poor bird as is true to its mate! Oh, Daisy! how 
could you serve me so ?” and threw himself on the green 
bank, weeping and sobbing like a child. 

Daisy did not return. Paul Heriot kept her in sight 
as he slowly crossed the heath. He saw nothing of her 
when he entered the cottage. 

Pretty Mrs. Clement came forward with her old-fash- 
ioned courtesy, to give him his bed-candle, and ask him 
to be pleased to excuse her daughter’s absence. Evi- 
dently she knew nothing of what had occurred. Paul 
Heriot slept little that night. The next evening he 
walked with Daisy, to hear the nightingale and read 
Isabel’s letter to her by moonlight. And then they said 
farewell. 


» 


Cuaprer II. 

Mrs. Ciement grumbled a little, privately, to her 
daughter and her husband, on hearing that she was to 
lose her very profitable lodger so suddenly. 

‘All through some bothering letter, as come for him 
last night,” she observed, snappishly. ‘I’m sure I wish 
all letters further! I’ve only had one this year, and that 
told me as my old uncle was dead, and hadn’t left me a 
farthing out of his great fortune. And I had twopence to 
pay on it, too. And here’s another come to take the 
bread out of our mouths, as one may say, for I doubt 
if the rooms get let again for weeks.” 
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Daisy listened in silence. She had far more reason 
than her mother to deplore the arrival of that fatal let- 
ter, which had called Paul Heriot back to his duty, and 
to honor, fame and wealth as well. ' 

Those good gifts would in due time console him for the 
pain of parting. But what could atone to Daisy for the 
light and bloom of her young life, which must vanish 
with him, leaving the days like weary tasks stretching 
out before her, to be performed joylessly, without hope 


of comfort or reward ? 


weep, she did not speak. But there was something in 
those sad eyes that he never again forgot—one of those 
“last looks ” that haunt us, that sting us suddenly with 
torture in the midst of prosperity and success, that take 
the glory from the sunset and the perfume from the 
flower, that fill with bitterness the sweetest cup that 
Fame or Love or Fortune can ever offer, when the offer 


comes ‘‘ too late.” 
The cold, studied words of adieu died instantly upon 


the lips of Paul Heriot. 
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She was very quiet on that last morning, busying her- 
self in ministrations for the traveler's comfort till the fly 
from Chelford Station drove to the door. 

Then she disappeared, and Heriot, after shaking hands 
with John Clement and his wife, ran up-stairs, and found 
Daisy standing at the porch-window from whence she had 


so often watched for his coming. 


The pretty pink color was out of her cheeks now. 
White, fixed and woful was the face turned upon him— 
‘that face so childlike amidst all its grief. She did not 


“Daisy, Daisy, forgive me,” he faltered, ‘though 1 
shall never forgive myself !” 

Last evening he had been calm and cold, though kind, 
and their farewell had been only a friendly one, at which 
Miss Mostyn herself could have taken no exception. But 
now his heart spoke loudly. He took Daisy in his arms ; 
he kissed her cheeks, her eyes, her lips, and his own eyes 
were dim. 

‘Forgive me,” he said again. 


“My own heart aches 
like yours. Forget me, Daisy. It is the only way.’ 
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He held her an instant in a last embrace, and was gone. 

Leaning against the open casement, Daisy watched the 
fly. .As it turned the corner into the long, straight road 
between pine plantations that led to the station, she saw 
him lean out,"look up at her and wave his hand. Then 
the fly rolled on, the straight lines of pines inclosed it. 

The barrister’s vacation was over, and the romance of 
Daisy Clement’s life was drawing near its end. 

The slow, hot weeks dragged on and on. George Mill- 
bank came regularly to the moor cottage once more. No 
allusion was made on either side to their temporary 
estrangement. It was tacitly understood between them 
that the engagement held good, and that the wedding 
was to take place at the appointed time in Autumn. 

Daisy grew thin and pale that Summer. She shrank 
from the anxious questioning of her mother and her 
friends, but most of all from the observant eyes of the 
young rector, who called often at the cottage, but never 
mentioned his friend’s name. 

She was glad when George Millbank’s married sister 
proposed that Daisy should visit her at Wimbledon “for 
a change,” and avail herself of the great bargains in Lon- 
don shops to purchase the things needed for the bridal 
outfit. 

Daisy’s future kindred welcomed her joyously. They 
were stout, sturdy, well-to-do farmers and graziers, and a 
round of visits and feastings began, which they enjoyed 
hugely, but which were as the very weariness of desola- 
tion to her. 

George wrote every week from Hampshire, and was to 
come up during the last of her stay and escort her home. 
Before his arrival she determined to accomplish the one 
secret purpose of her visit, and to look upon Paul Heriot’s 
face once more. 

She knew from him that he had chambers in town, that 
for the sake of country air he lodged at Putney during 
the Summer months, and that, when not otherwise 
engaged, he went down by the five o’clock boat from 
Chelsea Pier. 

Ignorant of town as she was, Daisy never asked herself 
why a voyager from Putney to city chambers should take 
a boat at Chelsea. 

One golden, sunny afternoon she made some excuse to 
go shopping by herself, and spent the time wandering 
about the Park and Gardens until five o’clock should 
arrive. 

Growing tired of the Gardens, she found her way about 
Kensington streets. : 

In one of the grandest she saw a crowd assembled be- 
fore a corner house, with statues gleaming whitely 
through privet hedges in its grounds. 

An awning was stretched from the door to the curb- 
stone, the steps and pavement were covered with a crim- 
son carpet, servants in liveries waited in the hall, car- 
riages were continually dashing up, and elegantly attired 
ladies, escorted by deferential cavaliers, went floating 
into the mansion as if they trod on air. 

‘““What place is it, please ?” asked Daisy, awe-struck, 
as a good-natured policeman, in the front rank, made 
room for her to see. 

“It’s Mr. Mostyn’s house, my dear. You must have 
heard of the great Mr. Mostyn as has made all his money 
out of railways. His daughter has a garden-party here 
this afternoon. A lovely young lady she is, too, as you’d 
own, if you should see her coming down them steps of an 
evening, dressed for a party or a ball, and all of a blaze 
like with her diamonds. She is just going to be married, 
they say—a week or two hence—to that gentleman as is 
going into the house this very identical moment.” 
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Daisy looked, eager to see the future bridegroom. And 
she saw Paul Heriot, elegantly dressed, with a flower in 
his coat, as he passed through the open door ! 

Turning faint, she struggled through the crowd and 
entered a quiet side street. The roll of carriages ceased. 
The guests had all arrived, and the delicious strains of 
one of the finest military bands in London floated through 
the sunshiny air from Mr. Mostyn’s grounds. Jewels, 
splendid dresses and this magnificent home —all these 
things her rival possessed; wealth, beauty, social posi- 
tion, had been given to her. 

From Daisy had been taken her one treasure—the hope, 
or, rather, the belief, that Paul Heriot had learned to love 
her during those happy weeks of Spring ; that, if he had 
been free, she might have won him ; that he would re- 
member her, yearn over her, amid all the splendor of his 
future life ! 

Had she been mad to think it? That grand-looking 
gentleman had Jittle in common with ‘ker Mr. Heriot,” 
in his rough tourist’s suit. He had passed close beside 
her, knowing nothing of her presence. If he had known, 
would he have cared ? Would he not have been angry at 
her presumption ? The daughter of his landlady ; his 
little servant-maid ; what was she to him, that she should 
come to that great, rich, heartless city merely to get one 
glimpse of his dear face ? and what would he think of 
her, had she dared claim his notice, standing among the 
street-throng of curious gazers before Miss Mostyn’s 
door ? 

Poor little Daisy ! 

And poor George Millbank, hurrying toward his coun- 
try home at that very moment, flushed with eager joy! 
The grave young rector had interested himself in his be- 
half, and that morning the resident steward of Lord 
Blankmore, the great landed proprietor, had sent for 
him, and offered him the charge of a most valuable por- 
tion of his lordship’s estate. 

He should be able to keep a pony-chaise for Daisy, and 
to rebuild his house, if she wished it, by another year. 
He would go to her, on the morrow, with the good news. 
Perhaps she was pining already for a glimpse of the moor 
and the heights and the rectory woods where the sweet 
nightingale sung. 

As George Millbank opened the gate that led to his 
cottage, he could see the glow of the fire on the kitchen- 
hearth, and the tall, thin figure of his maiden aunt, his 
housekeeper, going to and fro. 

The tea-table stood ready. There were greens and po- 
tatoes and cold bacon on a platter for him, in addition to 
the usual toast and tea and eggs, for he had been kept by 
the steward, and had no dinner that day. 

Miss Millbank poured out his tea, and waited on him 
carefully. But she was a person of few words, and set 
herself down to the patching of his working coat as soon 
as his plate was supplied. 

When the meal was over, and he had seen that Ben, the 
carter, had attended properly to all the animals, George 
Millbank walked down the road, in the still twilight. 

Yonder lay Chelford Woods and Daisy’s home beside 
them. In another month, please Heaven, he would come 
home of an evening to find, as now, a clean-swept hearth, 
a snowy cloth and a comfortable meal waiting for him, 
and with them no silent Aunt Susan to sit and darn with- 
out speaking, but Daisy, his own Daisy, his dear little 
wife, overflowing with smiles and eager questions, full of 
interest in all that he had said, done or thought during 
the long day of absence, quick to appreciate all his plans 
for the garden or the house because they concerned the 
beauty and sweetness of his life and her own. 
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He went back throngh the fresh sweet evening silence, 
unbroken except by the low note of a bird, stirring 
dreamily in its nest. He seemed to himself to have been 
born anew into a fresh world, full of stirring life and con- 
sciousness. Things that he had scarcely noticed before, 
through three-and-twenty years of rural existence, were 
now so dear and sweet; the flowers on the hedge-banks, 
the cries of the young lambs and the answering calls of 
their mothers, the birds that sang, and the clouds in the 
blue sky and the blessed sunshine glistening hotly on the 
leaves and grass—they all breathed of Daisy, spoke of 
Daisy, and so were bound up, for ever and ever, with all 
the memories of this Summer, at once the happiest, the 
most hopeful, the most darkly, deeply desolated Summer 
of his life! 

* * * * * * 

In London, at this same hour, the sky clouded over 
and a light rain began to fall. 

Daisy had wandered about, through the hot glaring 
afternoon, she knew not how or where. 

At dusk she found herself once more at Chelsea Pier. 
She stood there quietly, looking down into the water, 
without a thought of home, or friends, or George. 

As the rain began to fall she looked up, dazed and 
hopeless. A hansom cab halted near the Albert Bridge, 
a gentleman ran down the steps of the embankment, and, 
coming to the edge of the pier, jostled Daisy as he leaned 
forward to watch the coming boat. 

It was Paul Heriot ! 

Her face was pale, her white lips quivered ; her sad 
blue eyes were riveted on his as he turned to apologize. 

She saw, or thought she saw, a momentary expression 
of alarm, of astonishment, of impatient regret, rise to 
those eyes and look out on her. 

‘*Oh, I did not mean to annoy you!” she began to say, 
wringing her small hands in an agony of humiliation and 
distress. 

Stepping back hastily, anxious only to escape, before 
he could spring to catch her she fell ! 

The tide was in. The advancing steamer created 2 
swell that drove Paul Heriot, blinded and breathless, 
against the pier as he leaped to the rescue. But when 
she rose the second time he grasped her arm. 

Eager hands were stretched from the stairs, ropes were 
thrown from the pier, the great steamer backed out into 
the stream as they were drawn ashore, and a medical 
msn rushed from the crowd and led the way into the 
ticket-taker’s office. 

He knelt by Daisy’s side with a grave, sad face ; then, 
rising, he smoothed the wavy golden hair away from the 
sweet, pale face, and pointed to a black bruise on the 
temple. 

‘There is the cause of the unfortunate young woman’s 
death,” he said. ‘‘Do you know her, sir? Can you tell 
me where to communicate with her friends ?” 

* * * * * * 

Next day ‘‘the sad case” was in all the city papers. A 
week later poor, pretty Daisy was buried in Chelford 
Church-yard, among the tears and sobs of all who had 
known and loved her—save one. 

George Millbank was chief mourner, and he still lives 
single for her sake. 


No one ever knew the secret of Daisy’s wanderings dur- | 


ing that last unhappy afternoon. 
it, he held his peace. 

His friends and hers supposed that their meeting on the 
pier was purely accidental, and gave him great praise for 
the gallant attempt at rescue. 

Paul Heriot is now the husband of Isabel Mostyn, a 


If Paul Heriot guessed 


wealthy, famous, successful and (for aught the world or 
his wife know to the contrary) a perfectly happy and con- 
tented gentleman. 

The Rector of Chelford alone has power to read ‘‘ be- 
tween the lines” of the famous lawyer's life. He knows 
the anguish of remorse that wrings that lonely, unsatis- 
fied heart more and more keenly as each year goes on; 
he sees the instinctive avoidance of that one white-stoned 
grave in Chelford Church-yard ; he feels that the grave 
might not have been filled for years if Fate had not or- 
dained that the barrister’s vacation should have been 
spent at that thatched cottage at the cross-roads on 
Chelford Moor. 


THE OLD CANOE. 
By ALBERT PIKE. 

WHERE the rocks are gray and the shore is steep, 
And the waters below look dark and deep; 
Where the rugged pine, in its lonely pride, 
Leans gloomily over the murky tide; 
Where the reeds and rushes are long and lank, 
And the weeds grow thick on the winding bank ; 
Where the shadow is heavy the whole day through, 
There lies at its mooring the old canoe. 


The useless paddles are idly dropped, 

Like a sea-bird’s wings that the storm has lopped, 
And crossed on the railing, one o’er one, 

Like the folded hands when the work is done, 
While busily back and forth between 

The spider stretches his silvery screen, 

And the solemn owl with the dull ‘ too-whoo,” 
S>ttles down on the side of the old canoe, 


The stern, half sunk in the slimy wave, 

Rots slowly away in its living grave, 

And the green moss creeps o’er its dull deeay, 
Hiding its moldering dust away, 

Like the hand that plants o’er the tomb a flower, 
Or the ivy that mantles the falling tower; 

While many a blossom of loveliest hue 

Springs up o’er the stern of the old_canoe. 


The currentless waters are dead and still, 

Dut the twilight wind plays with the boat at will, 
And lazily in and out again 

It floats the length of the rusty chain, 

Like the weary march of the hands of time, 

That meet and part at the noontide chime, 

And the shore is kissed at cach turning anew, 
By the dripping bow of the old canoe. 


Oh! many a time with ceaseless hand 

I have pushed it away from the pebbly strand, 

And paddled it down where the stream runs quick, 
Where the whirls are wild and the eddies are thick, 
And laughed as I leaned o’er its rocking side, 

And looked below in the broken tide, 

To see that the faces and boats were two 

That were mirrored back from the old canoe, 


But now, as I lean o’er the crumbling side, 

And look below in the sluggish tide, 

The face that I see there is graver grown, 

And the laugh that I hear is a sober tone, 

And the hands that lent to the light skiff wings 
Have grown familiar with sterner things; 

But I love to think of the hours that sped 

As I rocked where the whirls their white spray shed, 
Ere the blossom waved or the green grass grew 
O’er the moldering stern of the old canoe. 
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Booxs sometimes leap into popularity and retain it for 
centuries. Others have a fleeting fame and drop into 
oblivion. Some met coldness and indifference at first, 
but in time became famous. In evidence of the last is 
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Fitzgerald's ‘‘ Rubaiyat.” The story of the rediscovery by 
the late Mr. Edward Fitzgerald of a great Persian poet of 
the eleventh century, and of the strange fate that befell 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s translation—which, by the way, was no 
translation at all, but an echo in verse very faintly resem- 
bling the original, and free from its wearisome and con- 
fusing repetitions—is told by Mr. J. H. McCarthy in the 
introduction to his prose version. Mr. Fitzgerald was one 
of those rare men of genius whose modesty drives them 
to conceal their own existence until it is forced into the 
light by the unsought recognition of other great souls. 
The first edition of ‘‘Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam ” was 


published without the English writer’s name, by Mr. | 


Quaritch, in 1858, and was ‘“‘a most uncompromising, 
hopeless, dismal failure.” . Finding no buyers at its pub- 
lished price of five shillings, it passed into ‘that pitiful 
purgatory of luckless books,” the box marked ‘‘ All these 
one penny each,” and the 200 copies were finally disposed 
of at that humble price. But, as Mr. McCarthy says, 


‘Alas! and alas! The man who could buy those 200! 


SIGNAL-TOWER AND TELEGRAPH-STATION. 


WHAT IS FIRE? 


copies back now at a guinea a copy would be making a 
magnificent and, unhappily, impossible bargain.” The 
last time he saw a copy of the first edition quoted in a 
catalogue it was priced at four guineas, and he does not 
imagine that it would be easy to get one at that price 
now. Even the second edition, he tells us, is most rare, 
and the third edition is worth a guinea a copy. The rea- 
son of this remarkable rise in value is that the book fell 
into the hands of three poets—Dante Gabriel Rossetti, 
Algernon Charles Swinburne, and Captain Richard Bur- 
ton—who saw in it the work of a great poet. ‘‘ Each of 
them had a great influence upon the artistic thought of 
the time, and each of them avowed himself an impassioned 
disciple of Omar and his unknown translator.” 


WHAT IS A FIRE? 


A curious point of law, bearing upon the responsibil- 
ity of insurance companies, has just been decided in the 
Paris law courts (Fifth Chamber of the Civil Tribunal of 
the Seine), at the suit of the Countcss 
Fitz James vs. the Union Fire Insurance 
Company of Paris, by which it is ruled 
that insurance companies must indem- 
nify all losses sustained by an assured 
caused by fire, even in cases where no 
destruction of premises has been caused 
by conflagration. The Countess Fitz 
James insured against fire, in the above 
company, all her furniture and effects 
for 558,000 francs, and in her policy, 
under Article 7, were mentioned her 
jewels, among which figured specially a 
pair of ear-rings, composed of fine pearls, 
valued at 18,000 francs. On April 17th, 
1887, one of these ear-rings which had 
been placed on the mantel-piece was ac- 
cidentally knocked down by the countess 
and fell into the fire, where it was con- 
sumed, notwithstanding every effort made 
to save the jewel. Expert jewelers were 
called in by both parties to estimate the 
intrinsic value of the property destroyed, 
and 9,000 francs was stated to be the 
amount, less 60 francs for molten gold 
rescued from the ashes. The insurance 
company refused to pay for the burnt 
pearl on the ground that there was no 
conflagration, that the fire which con- 
sumed the object was an ordinary fire ; 
in other words, that there was no fire, 
and that the company was not responsible 
where combustion had only occurred by 
the ordinary use of a grate for heating 
purposes. The court, however, rejected 
this, and ruled that ‘“‘the word /jire, in 
matters of assurance, applied to every 
accident, however unimportant such ac- 
cident may be, so long as it is caused 
by the action of fire.” It was, therefore, 
ordered that the Union Company should 
pay to the Countess Fitz James the value 
of the jewel, less that of the gold re- 
covered, viz., 8,940 francs and costs. 


Tue number of Indians in the United 
States who can read Indian languages 
is about ten thousand. ~ 
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UNDER THE MAIN BEACON. 


SANDY HOOK. 


By HENRY TYRRELL. 


‘Tris delightful to feel that one is so near home,” says 
Emily, on the deck of an incoming transatlantic steamer. 
‘*We ought to sight Sandy Hook this afternoon.” 

‘How delightful!” responds Dora. ‘Do tell me 
which he is. I can always pick out a Scotchman from a 
hundred.” 

This serves very well for a text upon which to hana a 
dainty picture in a humorous periodical. It would be a 
desperately untraveled and uninformed person indeed, 
however, who could actually mistake Sandy Hook for 
anybody or anything else than what it is—a real hook, or 
point, of real sand, and one of the most familiar land- 
marks of the northern Atlantic coast. It is the long 
tongue which New Jersey thrusts out in defiance of the 
stormy ocean, which in turn shows its white teeth, and 
roars and hisses in the gale. This tongue, in the same 
figurative sense, welcomes the traveler home to America, 
or bids him an au revoir as the wooded Highlands of the 


Navesink fade in the vessel’s wake, on the outward voy- 
age. The trips of such record-breaking steamers as the 
City of Paris, the Etruria, and others, are measured be- 
tween Fastnet Light, Ireland, and Sandy Hook. 

Sandy Hook is six miles long, and, toward its upper 
end, fully a mile broad. Its southern end, at the High- 
lands, is connected with the main-land by a mere neck of 
sand, through which the ocean sometimes breaks into 
the inlet of the Navesink and Shrewsbury Rivers, making 
the place temporarily an island. Two coves indent the 
western side of the Hook, in one of which, the Horseshoe, 
known to all yachtsmen, is the railroad-dock, where the 
trains of the New Jersey Southern meet the New York 
boats. This was once the extremity of the Hook ; but 
the peninsula is said to have quadrupled in size since 
1685, when it was first surveyed. The lower indentation 
is called Spermaceti Cove, because a whale once came to 
grief there. The eastern beach is a wild, desolate stretch 
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of sand, suggestive of smugglers, pirates and buried 
treasures. In fact, there are still pointed out on the Hook 
a meadow and a lone pine-tree associated with the name of 
Captain Kidd, and where credulous persons have been 
known to dig for hidden plunder. The interior is 
covered with dense jungles and groves of hoary cedars, 
interspersed with mossy morasses, with here and there a 
white sandy hill where the stunted cactus grows, and the 
mottled puff-adder basks in the sun. 

The township of Middletown, New Jersey, claims 
Sandy Hook; but it is as a United States Government 
reservation that the place is important and interesting. 
The great beacons, the life-saving stations, fog-horn, tele- 
graph offices, electric buoys, the abandoned fortifications, 
and the proving-grounds employed by the Government 
Ordnance Department for testing big guns, give a peculiar 
character to the Hook, and afford the raison d’étre for its 
human population. There is no village on the whole 
tract, and the only settlements are those on the extreme 
point and at the railroad-dock. 

The population of Sandy Hook scarcely reaches one 
hundred souls. It consists of the light-house men and 
telegraph operators, with their families, the Government 
officers and some forty soldiers in charge of the gun- 
testing, the machinists and electricians who operate the 
electric-light plant for the Gedney’s Channel buoys, the 
crews of Life-saving Stations Nos. 1 and 2, the railroad men 
at the dock, and the family who run the boarding-honse 
and grocery-store there. The main body of the peninsula 
is as primitive and lonely as when Hendrik Hudson, with 
the Half Moon, put into the Horseshoe, 280 years ago. The 


wreck of a Dutch vessel on the shoals here is recorded as | 


long ago as 1620, the year the Pilgrims landed upon 
Plymouth Rock, and when the Indians used to come to 
Sandy Hook to gather beach-plums. How many a gal- 
lant bark since that time has been here 


—‘dlock’d in sand, 
Veiling her high-top lower than her ribs, 
To kiss her burial.” 


During the Revolution there were many bloody trage- 
dies hereabout, both on sea and on land. After the 
battle of Monmouth, Sir Henry Clinton retreated to the 
Horseshoe, where his transports and men-of-war lay in 
waiting. In the year 1812 there were depredations along 
the coast by English naval vessels, and some spirited 
engagements were fought between them and the Yankee 
privateers. 

The most ancient structure now standing on the 
peninsula is the Sandy Hook Light, or Main Beacon, a 
white stone tower ninety feet high, and now bearing a 

‘fixed light visible fifteen miles. It was completed in 
1764, and was occupied as a stronghold by Tory refugees 
during the Revolution. In a grove of cedars to the east- 
ward, between the light-house and the sea, lies the Ocean 
Cemetery, a sad, neglected spot, containing a few graves 
of soldiers and others who have died on the Hook, 
together with many unidentified bodies of shipwrecked 
scilors which have been cast ashore during the Winter 
storms, and buried with a simple wooden cross at the 
head. The West Beacon, on the inner shore, is a less 
lofty structure than the Main Beacon, and is about half a 
century old. The third of the Sandy Hook lights is the 
East Beacon, on the point. It is of iron, about fifty feet 
high, and painted red. These three fixed white lights of 
the Hook gleam like a trio of fallen stars, and are visible 
from all directions, from sea and land, for miles around. 
They serve as range-lights for the pilot on the night- 
veiled ocean, enabling him to take his bearings and fol- 


low the tortuous channels to harbor. The Gedney 
Channel has five electric buoys, operated from the shore, : 
which make it practicable for vessels at night. Three 
and a half miles out at sea is moored the lead-colored 
Scotland Light-ship ; and three miles further out—invisible 
from shore to the naked eye—the Sandy Hook, painted 
red, and displaying lights of the same sanguinary color. 
These two-masted fixtures are known as the familiar 
turning-points in outside yacht-races. 

Close by the sea, near the East Beacon, is a double fog- 
signal, or steam-siren, of the first order, which need not 
necessarily be seen, but must be heard, to be appreciated. 
It lifts its voice, not in seductive, but in warning, song, 
in foggy weather, snow-storms, and whenever the Scotland 
Light-ship cannot be seen from the point. The duration 
of the blast is six seconds, at intervals of forty seconds, 
and it can be heard at a distance of from ten to twelve 
miles—almost as far as the lights can be seen. Keeper 
Stanton and his assistant keep watch continually, night 
and day. 

May is a particularly foggy month, and very trying 
for the siren, which has to keep in full ery for twenty- 
four hours or more at a stretch. In May, 1887, it was 
kept going for ninety-four consecutive hours, without 
interruption, during which time it did not miss a single 
blast. This is a record which the most robust operatic 
tenor can scarcely hope to break. 

Other buildings and objects of interest on the Hook 
are the Government dock; the office of the Ordnance 
Department, with the big guns standing about, the 
screens and targets in the distance, the electrical appara- 
tus for measuring the velocity of shells, and the ‘‘ grave- 
yard” of bursted cannon and other artillery junk ; the 
unfinished granite fort, begun in 1857, but never com- 
pleted ; the two life-saving stations ; and the tall wooden 
tower of the Western Union Telegraph Company, whence 
incoming and outgoing vessels are reported, and yacht- 
races are watched. This tower (as Mr. Kobbé tells us 
in his interesting and accurate little book on ‘‘ The Jer- 
sey Coast and Pines’’) is the outgrowth of a unique news 
service originally established on Sandy Hook about 1854, 
when the telegraph line from New York to Beacon Hill 
(Navesink Highlands) was extended to Sandy Hook. 
When an incoming vessel was sighted, a surfman put 
out in a boat and received a message which the captain 
threw overboard in a can. This message was borne by 
carrier-pigeon to the station on the Hook, and thence 
telegraphed to New York. The completion of the At- 
lantic Cable marked the discontinuance of this primitive 
service. 

The present telegraph-tower is a dizzy-looking, weath- 
er-beaten structure, anchored with wire cables, which do 
not prevent its swaying perceptibly when the wind is 
blowing in more than a half-hearted way. To further 
relieve the monotony of existence here, a gun occasion- 
ally bursts, at the firing-grounds a few rods to the east- 
ward, and fragments of iron weighing perhaps fifteen 
or twenty pounds, or more, are showered playfully about, 
now letting daylight through a side of the tower, and 
anon carrying away a section of the picket fence which 
surrounds the telegraph superintendent's residence. The 
telegraph men sit serenely on their airy perch in the 
bare chamber at the top of the tower, surveying through 
powerful telescopes the vast panorama of sea and shore 
outspread beneath them, reporting everything that passes, 
from a schooner to the City of Puris, and looking down 
scornfully upon the doings of the Ordnance Department, 
like eagles over a battle-field. 

One day last Spring I threaded the pathway which 
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winds through the dim, silent wilderness between the 
‘ railroad-dock and the point of the Hook, and climbed 
the tower, to where operator De la Motte was bringing 
his glasses to bear upon the various craft in the distance, 
that hung 
—‘‘like painted ships 
Upoh a painted ocean.” 

I could make nothing out of them at that distance ; but 
the skilled operator, turning without using the telescope, 
to one mere speck afar on the shimmering deep, said : 
“‘There comes a Spaniard in.” 

| Alook through the glass gave him her signals ; then 
he turned the pages of a maritime dictionary, glanced 
at the latest weekly Register, and continued : ‘‘The Gadi- 
tano, from Havana to St. Johns, New Brunswick. She’s 
no business to be stopping at New York. Something the 
matter, I suppose.” 

In the meantime, the above was clicked over the wires 
to the Maritime Exchange, in the Produce Building, New 
York. 

“How do you find out all about a vessel, like this one, 
the instant she appears on the horizon ?” I asked, won- 
deringly —‘‘ especially as you can’t possibly know the 

‘ hundredth part of them by sight.” 

“Do you see those four signal-flags ?” he said, giving 
me the glass. ‘‘ There are eighteen such flags used in the 
signal-code, each standing for one of the consonants in 
the alphabet. The four this vessel has out stand for 
HNBQ. Every sea-going vessel has a combination of 
four consonants like this assigned her, and registered 
with her name in the international ‘dictionary.’ Thus, I 
find that H N B Qis the Gaditano. Looking up Gadi- 
tano in the alphabetical list published weekly in the 
Maritime Register, I find out all I want to know about 
my Spaniard. See ?” 

He indicated with his finger the name referred to on 
the Register, and I read as follows: 


“Gaditano (Sp. ss) Goicoechia 1797 tons Liverpool March 30 
(Santander Apr. 4 Vigo 6) for Havana. Ar 24 & s’ld Matanzas 26 
Sagua ar 27 for St. John N. B. & Liverpool.” 


And there was the Spaniard in a nut-shell. 

Sometimes the operator has to do a little signaling on 
his own account, as when late sailing orders for a vessel 
that has already cleared are telegraphed from New York, 
and he runs out, on the pole from the top of the tower, 
the bits of colored bunting which mean: ‘‘Stop! I have 
an important message for you.” Thus Sandy Hook has a 
speaking acquaintance with many ships, knows a yet 
larger number by sight, and reviews them all as they pass 
night and day in splendid procession in and out of the 
harbor gates. It is not unusual, of a Saturday, to see as 
many as thirty great ocean steamers glide out through 
the Narrows and disappear down the ocean’s verge. Night 
and day some one is on the watch in the top of the tower, 
keeping the record somewhat after this fashion: ‘‘1 a.m., 
Saturday, October 19. Wind §.W., mod. cloudy. S. 8. 
outside bar. 1:40, Vessel in tow passing. 2:50, Nothing 
in sight,” and so on. 

During the yachting season, in the Summer and Fall, 
the Hook is of course a highly important coigne of van- 
tage. Its sands are alive with reporters, who swarm up 
the tower, and occupy ‘‘standing room only” on the roof. 
“Inside” races may be advantageously viewed from 
points up the bay; but for ‘“‘ outside” races—that is to 
say, where the yachts round one of the light-ships, or a 
stake-boat equally far out at sea—there are but two land 
points of view worth mentioning, and these are Sandy 
Hook and the Navesink Highlands. The start of the race 
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is usually reported from Quarantine. Then the white- 
winged fleet sails into the ken of Sandy Hook, whence 
every move, every tack, every buoy passed, is telegraphed 
to the city ; so that at the Maritime Exchange, where there 
is a chart of the course, with pins representing the con- 
testing yachts, which are moved from time to time as 
news of the respective positions come in—the race can be 
followed almost as excitingly as on the ground. Toward 
the finish, the marine reporters at the Highlands take it 
in hand, as that point commands a better view of the two 
light-ships than the Hook itself. Two years ago, when the 
Volunteer defended the America’s cup for the last time 
against a British challenger (the 7’histle), the results of 
the race were reported, not only in New York, but in 
London, just ninety-two seconds after the line was crossed 
by the victorious Yankee—a striking confirmation of the 
adage that bad news (from the British point of view only, 
in this case) travels quickly. 

International or club race, it is a stirring spectacle. 
The salt green waves dance in the sunlight, and the fresh- 
ening breeze is an invisible elixir of life. Let us suppose 
it is a ‘‘go” between those two crack seventy-foot sloop- 
yachts Titania and Katrina, The contestants are towed 
down to the starting-point at Buoy 10, on South-west 
Spit, and arrive at that point, say at 11h. 40m., when the 
tow-line is cast off, and they ‘stand off and on” awaiting 
the signal to start. Both yachts have mainsails, forestay- 
sails, jibs and topsails hoisted, and as they tack to and 
fro they present a very pretty sight. The wind, probably, 
is south-east by east, and the tide flood, when the prepar- 
atory signal is given at 11 o’clock. The course is from 
Buoy 10 to and around Sandy Hook Light-ship, from 
thence to and around a stake- boat anchored off the 
Shrewsbury Rocks, and return over the same course, 
finishing at Buoy 10. 

The starting signal is given, then the handicap gun is 
fired. What a glorious marine picture is presented ! The 
Katrina comes dashing down to cross the stern of tha 
judges’ steamer, but Captain Haff, by a handsome ma- 
neuvre, brings the Titania into position, and, with her 
weather bilges clean out of water, she fairly flies across 
the line, about 100 yards ahead of her antagonist. As the 
racers pass over the line, all hands clap on to the main- 
sheets and flatten in the mainsails until they look as if 
they had been carved out of wood. The wind is freshen- 
ing, and the tide being against the flyers, they head well 
up for the point of Sandy Hook. 

Both yachts fling out their small jib-topsails when near 
the point of the Hook, and it seems to add to their speed, 
but the Titania is both outpointing and outfooting her 
rival, At 11:25 a puff of wind strikes the sails of the 
Titania and lays her lee rails even with the water's edge, 
but she seems to jump ahead like a shot out of a gun 
and increase the lead she has already gained on her op- 
ponent. At 11:37 the Titania passes Buoy 5, followed by 
the Katrina at 11h. 38m. 30s., the latter passing some 
distance to leeward of it, while her rival goes to wind- 
ward. At 11:46 the Katrina breaks her first tack and goes 
about to starboard, followed by the Titania, who by this 
time has gained over a quarter of a mile lead. The racers 
stand on this tack only a very short time, as the Aatrina 
comes about again at 11:56, followed by her rival, who by 
this time has increased her lead to nearly half a mile. It 
is tack and tack for the light-ship, but at 12:15 the 7i- 
tania is about a mile in the lead and three-eighths of a mile 
to windward, and who will win the contest is a foregone 
conclusion, barring accidents. At 12:30 the Katrina, for 
the first time since the start, seems to hold her own; the 
wind has both shifted and freshened, and is now bearing 
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so that the yachts in one more tack will fetch the light- 
ship. The Titania rounds the light-ship at 1:08:30, and 
the Katrina at 1:14, showing that the Titania has gained 
nearly six minutes on her rival since the start. From the 
light-ship to the stake-boat off Shrewsbury Rocks the 
racers have a leading wind. They come down on the 
port tack, but as the Titania nears the turning-point she 
has her sheets eased off a little, while those of her rival 
are flat aft. On the run down the Katrina takes in 
her small jib-topsail and sets the large one, but it does 
her more harm than good. 

At Ih. 49m. 47s. the Titania rounds the outer mark- 
boat, followed by the Kutrina at lh. 57m. 27s. Both 
boats start for home with their booms well off to star- 
board and ‘their spinnaker booms lowered to port. As 
soon as the outer mark is turned the big balloon jib-top- 
sails are set, and with this extra cloud of canvas drawing 
them ahead they seem fairly to fly through the water. 
The Titania has gained one minute and eight seconds on 
the run-down from the light-ship. On the run from the 
outer mark to the light-ship the Titania seems to increase 
her lead, and rounds it at 2h. 3lm. 45s. The Watrina 
passes around the light-ship at 2h. 39m. Ols., showing a 
gain of 24 seconds in her favor. The Titania crosses the 
line at Buoy 10 at 3h. 21m. 45s., amid a perfect din of 
whistles and booming of guns from the assembled fleet. 


THE TWIN LIGHTS, HIGHLANDS OF THE NAVESINE, WITH POINT 
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The Katrina finishes at 3h. 29m. 03s., giving the following 


table of elapsed and corrected time : 
Elapsed Corrected 


Start. Finish, Time. Time, 

Hoe. 8) HM. 6, Howe. He, 

MCAS cccicewca eure 111513 32145 40645 4 06 45 
Rai 6 idieivivs. cies 111552 32903 41408 4138 44 


Ah, this is indeed a sport to make the pulses leap ! 
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We cannot quit the locality without paying our respects | of the finest marble, that hardly could a temple of a 
to the Twin Lights on the Navesink Highlands beyond | god be found so beautiful. To Diogenes this was only 
the Shrewsbury River, where the redstone towers loom | so much vanity, and he is not slow to express himself 
up, nobly picturesque, like a storied castle by the sea. | to that effect. For his part he did not know where he 
Light-house Hill, where the two lights stand, is a site | had been buried, or whether he had a tomb at all; but 
which has been used for more than a century for beacon | he claimed that, to the wise, his humble life would be 


and signal. Before the invention of 
the electric telegraph, a semaphore 
was erected here, with a spar and two 
movable wooden arms, like the hands 
of a clock. By means of these arms, 
the numbers from 1 to 10 could be 
indicated. In those days, ships were 
registered in the Telegraphic Diction- 
ary by numbers instead of letters ; and 
as soon as a vessel was sighted, the 
great arms of the semaphore waved its 
number, one figure at a time. Another 
semaphore on Sandy Hook took it and 
passed it on to a third on Staten Island, 
which communicated with the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange; so that even in 
those days they contrived to report a 
vessel in New York within a minute or 
so after she was signaled at the High- 
lands. 

The present light-house structure, of 
brownstone, with a tower at each end, 
was erected a little more than a quar- 
ter of a century ago. The keepers’ 
dwellings and the store-rooms are in 
the body of the building. The towers 
are not lofty, but their site is, being 
more than 200 feet above the tide level ; 
and they command a superb ocean 
view, with a panorama of Sandy Hook, 
Staten Island, Coney Island, and even 
as far as Brooklyn and New York. 
The revolving lights which crown these 
towers are the finest in the country, 
and are probably unsurpassed in all 
the world. Their flashing rays are vis- 
ible from the decks of vessels twenty- 
two miles out at sea; and on a clear 
night the sailor in the maintop some- 
times discerns them nearly thirty miles 
off, beaming like two kindly, watchful 
eyes to guide the night-wanderer home. 


THE FIRST MAUSOLEUM. 
By A, S. M; 

Luctan, in his ‘Dialogues of the 
Dead,” seems to have found a particu- 
Jar enjoyment in bringing the crusty 
old philosopher Diogenes face to face 
in the Shades with princes and others 
who had been famous in their life- 
time. It is in one of these instances 
that Diogenes accosts Mausolos and 
wants to know the reason of his pride 
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A SIGNAL FROM THE TOWER: ‘STOP! I HAVE AN IMPORTANT 
MESSAGE FOR YOU.” 


and haughtiness. Mausolos answers that in his life he ; a monument higher than the Mausoleum, and built on 
had ruled the whole of Caria, and had made many addi- | a surer foundation. 

tions to his kingdom ; that he had been handsome in| Perhaps so. But that the lapse of time has not been 
appearance and formidable in war ; but that, above all, | so fatal as might have been expected to the monument 
there was in the town of Halicarnassus a great monument | of Mausolos may be seen by any one who visits the re- 
to his memory, such as no other among the dead pos- | cently opened gallery of sculpture at the British Mu- 
sessed ; so splendidly was it adorned with sculptures! seum. This new gallery is devoted almost exclusively 
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to the remains of the Mausoleum. We can there see 
Mausolos himself, sculptured in marble, and can judge 
whether what he said of his appearance was true. Only 
a modern Diogenes would deny its truth—for he is evi- 
dently handsome, and quite one of those who would be 
formidable in war. The type of face is of course not 
pure Greek ; there was a considerable mixture of the 
barbarian in all his family. His dress is that of a sim- 
ple Greek citizen of the fourth century B. c.; but his 
long flowing hair marks him at once as not a Greek, for 
the Greeks of that age were not a long-haired race. This 
statue had originally stood in a chariot of four horses 
on the summit of the monument, and was therefore 
sculptured in colossal proportions, so that from the 
ground it might be seen with due effect. Yet such is 
the quality of the workmanship, that it can be studied 
now close at hand with the greatest advantage. It was 
found broken and scattered in we know not how many 
pieces. In putting them together there was no difficulty 
except on one point, but it was a serious one. The head 
had been sculptured in a separate piece, and made to fit 
into the body with a socket. But the sculptor, when 
all was ready, discovered that his assistant had made a 
mistake in cutting out the socket, the effect of which 
would have been to cause the head to hang over on one 
side. To remedy this, he placed the head as it ought 
to be, and then ran lead into the vacant part at the bot- 
tom of the socket. Fortunately this lead also was found, 
and the head may be said to be in its right place again. 
Beside Mausolos stands another colossal statue, repre- 
senting a female figure which had stood in the chariot 
beside him. There is a strong temptation to believe that 
she can be no other than Artemisia, the devoted wife 
who caused the monument to be erected to her hus- 
band, and who never could get his image from her 
mind, for all the distractions of war, in which, as his 
successor, she was engaged. Like her husband, and 
like an ancestor of her own name, she could command 
a fleet or an army with success. But she is best known 
for the ambitious conception of a monument which 
should glorify her husband for ever. Here we should 
say that the quarter of the world where she lived—the 
south-west corner of Asia Minor—had long before her 
time developed a singular taste for sculptured and costly 
tombs. In them she would find enticement toward her 
design, but certainly no complete model ready to hand. 
Greek architects and artists there were in abundance, for 
Greek art was nearly at its best; and if till then her 
thoughts had run more on fortifications and ships than 
on art and artists, we must suppose her to have been 
well counseled in the choice of artists which she had 
now to make, since better names were not to be found 
than those of the architects and sculptors whom she 
employed. The architects were Satyros and Pythios, 
the latter being at the same time a sculptor. It was 
he who made the statue of Mausolos of which we have 
spoken, and the chariot in which he stood, on the sum- 
mit of the building. The principal sculptors were Sco- 
pas, Leochares, Bryaxis and Timotheos. Of the general 
architectural effect it is of course impossible now to 
form a reasonable notion. The most we can do is to 
observe, in such of the details as have been rescued, 
the extreme refinement and beauty with which they are 
executed. The piece of cornice attached to one of the 
walls of the room, and carved with lions’ heads and 
tendrils, will serve for this purpose. As regards the 
sculpture, we are in a much better position to judge of 
its original merits. But first let us say a word in honor 
of the sculptors apart from their skill. Artemisia, ap- 
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parently broken down in grief at the death of her hus- 
band and with the cares of her kingdom, had died before 
the monument was completed. She was succeeded on 
the throne by her husband’s brother, who was at the 
same time her own brother, it haviug been allowed in 
that royal house for a brother to marry his sister. The 
new king may have thought too much of the revenue 
had already been squandered on art and architecture. 
At any rate the sculptors now became aware of the fact 
that there were no more funds for them. Thereupon 
they agreed to finish their work without further remu- 
neration and solely for art’s sake. Thus was completed 
the first Mausoleum, one of the seven wonders of the 
ancient world. When nothing else of it was known, 
tradition still preserved its name and fame, so that in 
our day ‘‘mausoleum” has become a word so familiar 
that its origin is seldom thought of. 

As regards the sculptures, we need not here speak of 
those intricate questions which have engaged and still 
engage the learned—such, for example, as whether this 
piece can rightly be assigned ‘to Scopas, or that to 
Bryaxis. We may be content with the long stretch of 
frieze which occupies one side of the room, and judge 
from it alone whether the Mausoleum was worthy of its 
fame, if this was but a small part of its artistic beauty. 
The subject is a battle of Greeks and Amazons. To us 
the word ‘battle’ conjures up a spectacle of confusion 
and horror, and no doubt the Greeks had much the same 
feelings about it. But their artists, at least in the good 
times, did not indulge them with realistic representations 
of war, as we may see plainly from this sculptured frieze. 
With them, love of the beauty of the human form tran- 
scended all notions of realism. Hence in the Mausoleum 
frieze we see not the general aspect of a battle, but a 
series of incidents which tell of war, so far as it is worth 
telling by a sculptor. The Amazons are allowed one 
artistic advantage over their Greek enemies, they have 
horses to ride. And many are the attitudes and move- 
ments which the sculptor has seized on to show how well 
he could bring out the beauty of human and equine form. 
Take one scene as an example. The horse rushes sense- 
lessly forward, as he always does in such cases. The 
Amazon, unable to check him, has thrown herself entirely 
round on his back to face the danger behind her. The 
artist has found poetry in the thought, and has given us 
commensurate beauty in the forms. The Greeks are 
represented as men carefully trained for defense and 
attack ; they have weapons suited to both purposes, 
helmets, shields, swords and spears. The Amazons seem 
to rely on the force of their attack ; their only weapon is 
the battle-ax, which they swing over their heads with a 
movement which brings out their natural strength of 
body and limb. 

The beauty of the sculpture, and the genius which is 
displayed in the invention of attractive and yet pathetic 
attitudes and motives, are seen best in the slabs of frieze 
numbered 8—1l1. These slabs were discovered by Mr. 
Newton, in 1857, in the course of the excavations which 
he made on the site of the Mausoleum, and to which we 
owe most of the sculptures in this new room. The rest 
of the frieze had been long above ground, and had suf- 
fered greatly thereby. It was found built into the Cas- 
tle of Budrum, as Halicarnassus is now called, where 
travelers had seen and sketched it in the last century. In 
1846 it was removed to the British Museum. 

How these slabs of the frieze came to be built into that 
castle is an old story. In 1402 the Knights of St. John, 
seeing what an advantage they would have from a strong 
fortress at Budrum, set about constructing what is now 
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the castle. They found the necessary material ready to 
hand in the ruins of the Mausoleum. Later on, in 1522, 
when the Knights were occupied in repairing and 
strengthening the castle against Sultan Solyman, a 
French writer who was present (M. Guichard) relates 
how, in turning over the stones of the ruins, they came 
upon a cave which they entered with a candle, and found 
to be a great hall full of marbles of various colors. Con- 
nected with this hall was another compartment, which 
seems to have been the actual tomb of the prince. 

When they returned next day, they found the ground 
strewn with cloth-of-gold and spangles of gold. It ap- 
pears that the discovery had been heard of by the pirates 
of the coast, who had paid the tomb a visit during the 
night. From that time to the middle of last century 
nothing more is heard of the ruins of the Mausoleum, 
nor, in fact, were any active steps taken in the matter till 
1846, when Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, then British 
Ambassador at Constantinople, persuaded the Sultan to 
have the bass-reliefs removed from the Castle of Budrum, 
and presented them to the British Museum. It will 
easily be seen how much they had suffered from their 
position in the castle. 

It was the arrival of these slabs in England that 
induced Mr. Newton to set himself to the task of finding 
the remains of the Mausoleum, should any more still 
exist. Opinions were divided as to the most likely spot 
in which to look for them. A visit to Budrum, however, 
confirmed him in the view he had formed from a con- 
sideration of all the facts at his disposal at home. Actual 
excavation showed that he was right, and the result is 
that we have now the collection of sculptures which 
constitutes the new ‘‘Mausoleum Room” at the British 
Museum. 


THOUGHTS FROM AMIEL’S JOURNAL, 
TRANSLATED BY Mrs. HUMPHREY WARD. 


Tue whole atmosphere has a luminous serenity, a 
limpid clearness, The islands are like swans swimming 
in a golden stream. Peace, splendor, boundless space!.. 
And I meanwhile look quietly on while the soft hours 
glide away. I long to catch the wild bird, happiness, and 
tame it. Above all, I long to share it with others. These 
delicious mornings impress me indescribably. They in- 
toxicate me, they carry me away. I feel beguiled out of 
myself, dissolved in sunbeams, breezes, perfumes and sud- 
den impulses of joy. Yet all the time I pine for I know 
not what intangible Eden. Lamartine in the ‘‘ Préludes” 
has admirably described this oppressive effect of happi- 
ness on fragile human nature. 
for it is that the finite creature feels itself invaded by the 


infinite, and the invasion produces dizziness, a kind of | 
vertigo, a longing to fling one’s self into the great gulf of | 


being. To feel life too intensely is to yearn for death ; 
and for man to die means to become like unto the gods 
—to be initiated into the great mystery. 

* * * * * * 

To be misunderstood even by those whom one loves is 
the cross and bitterness of life. It is the sécret of that 
sad and melancholy smile on the lips of great men which 
so few understand ; it is the cruelest trial reserved for 
self-devotion; it is what must have oftenest wrung the 
heart of the Son of man: and if God could suffer, that 
would be the wound we would be forever inflicting upon 
Him. He also—He above all—is the great misunder- 
stood, the least comprehended. Alas! Alas! Never to 
tire, never to grow cold; to be patient, sympathetic, 


| the ineffable. 
I suspect that the reason | 


tender ; to look for the budding flower and the opening 
heart ; to hope always, to love always—this is duty. 
* * * * * * 

A long walk and conversation with . We followed 
a high mountain path. Seated on the turf, and talking 
with open heart, our eyes wandered over the blue im- 
mensity below us, and the smiling outlines of the shore. 
All was friendly, azure-tinted, caressing, to the sight. 
The soul I was reading was profound and pure. Such 
an experience is like a flight into paradise. A few light 
clouds climbed the broad spaces of the sky, steamers 
made long tracks upon ‘the water at our feet, white sails 
were dotted over the vast distance of the lake, and sea- 
gulls like gigantic butterflies quivered above its surface. 

* * * * + * 

The man who has no refuge in himself, who lives, so to 
speak, in his front rooms, in the outer whirlwind of 
things and opinions, is not properly a personality at all ; 
he is not distinct, free, original, a cause—in a word, some 
one. He is one of the crowd, a tax-payer, an elector, an 
anonymity, but not a man. He helps to make up the mass 
—to fill up the number of human consumers or produc- 
ers ; yet he interests nobody but the economist and the 
statistician, who take the heap of sand as a whole into 
consideration, without troubling themselves about the un- 
interesting uniformity of the individual grains. The 
crowd counts only as a massive elementary force—why ? 
because its constituent parts are individually insignifi- 
cant ; they are all like each other, and we add them up 
like the molecules of water in a river, gauging them by 
the fathom instead of appreciating them as individuals. 
Such men are reckoned and weighed merely as so many 
bodies; they have never been individualized by con- 
science, after the manner of souls. He who floats with 
the current, who does not guide himself according to 
higher principles, who has no ideal, no convictions—such 
a man is a mere article of the world’s furniture—a thing 
moved, instead of a living and moved being—an echo, not 
a voice. The man who has no inner life is the slave of his 
surroundings, as the barometer is the obedient servant of 
the air at rest, and the weather-cock the humble servant 
of the air in motion. 

* * * * * * 

All around me profound peace, the silence of the 
mountains in spite of a full house and a neighboring vil- 
lage. No sound is to be heard but the murmur of the 
flies. There is something very striking in this calm. The 
middle of the day is like the middle of the night. Life 
seems suspended just when it is most intense. These are 
the moments in which one hears the infinite and perceives 
Victor Hugo, in his ‘‘ Contemplations,”’ 
has been carrying me from world to world, and since 
then his contradictions haye reminded me of the con- 
vinced Christian with whom I was talking yesterday in a 
house near by. . . . The same sunlight floods both the 
book and nature, the doubting poet and the believing 
preacher, as well as the mobile dreamer, who, in the 
midst of all these various existences, allows himself to 
be swayed by every passing breath, and delights, stretched 
along the car of his balloon, in floating aimlessly through 
all the sounds and shallows of the «ther, and in realizing 
within himself all the harmonies and dissonances of the 
soul of feeling, and of thought. Idleness and contem- 
plation! Slumber of the will, lapses of the vital force, 
indolence of the whole being—how well I know you! 
To love, to dream, to feel, to learn, to understand—all 
these are possible to me if only I may be relieved from 
willing. It is my tendency, my instinct, my fault, my sin. 
I have a sort of primitive horror of ambition, of struggle, 
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of hatred, of all which dissipates the soul and makes it 
dependent upon external things and aims. The joy of 
becoming once more conscious of myself, of listening to 
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What mysteries, what names of terror to the being who 
longs for happiness, immortality and perfection! Where 
shall I be to-morrow—in a little while when the breath 


the passage of time and the flow of the universal life, is | of life has forsaken me? Where will those be whom I 
sometimes enough to make me forget every desire, and love? Whither are we all going? The eternal prob- 


to quench in me both the wish to produce and the power lems rise before us in their implacable solemnity. 
Intellectual epicureanism is always threat- | tery on all sides! And faith the only star in this dark- 


to execute. 
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ening to overpower me; and I can only combat it by the 
idea of duty. . 
* * * * * * 

Death! Silence! Eternity ! 

I hear the drops of my life falling distinctly one by one 
into the devouring abyss of eternity. I feel my days fly- 
ing before the pursuit of death, All that remains to me 
of weeks, or months, or years, in which I may drink in 
the light of the sun, seems to me no more than a single 
night, a Summer night, which scarcely counts, because 
it will so soon be at an end. Death! Silence! Eternity! 


ness and uncertainty | No matter !—so long as the world 
is the work of eternal goodness, and so long as conscience 
has not deceived us. ‘To give happiness and to do good, 
there is our only law, our anchor of salvation, our beacon- 
light, our reason for existence. All religions may crum- 
ble away ; so long as this survives we have still an ideal, 
and life is worth living. Nothing can lessen the dignity 
and value of humanity so long as the religion of love, of 
unselfishness and devotion endures ; and none can destroy 
the altars of this faith for us so long as we feel ourselves 
still capable of love. 
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** * COSSACK |’ THUNDERED A VOICE. 
IN HIS HAND, LEAPED THE BOUNDARY.” 


‘COME BACK, COSSACK |’ AND FRANCIS HERON, WITH A RIDING-WHIP 


HERON’S WIFE. 


By ETTA W. PIERCE, 
Cuaprer VI.— Hazeu Speaks. 


Iv was my seventeenth birthday. 

Profound silence reigned in the school. Madame was 
indisposed, and had given everybody a holiday. Of all 
the pupils, I only remained, to wander forlorn and lonely 
about the deserted establishment, and wish that I, too, 
had home and kindred. 


Sergia Pole had been carried off by friends of her fa- | 


ther to some aristocratic Beacon Street house—I should 
not see her again till night-fall. I pictured to myself, not 
without a pang of envy, the pleasant things that were 
sure to befall her with those grand Boston people. My 
heart cried out for a share in the common joys of life. 
In the raw, dubious afternoon, depressed with many 
hours of loneliness, I stole into madame’s sitting-room, 
and seated myself by the dying fire, as wretched as Cin- 
derella before the fairy godmother appeared. 
Vol. XXVIII, No. 5—37. 


““Who, in all the world, cares for my birthdays?” I- 
mused. ‘‘ For six years I have been at the school. Will 
the whole of my life be as colorless and monotonous as 
the present time ? I want home and friends and pleasant 
things, like other girls—I want to belong to somebody. 
It is dreadful to be alone.” 

The twilight of the raw Spring day was already creep- 
ing into the room. The clock ticked monotonously. De- 
jected and tired, I curled myself up in the same arm-chair 
in which Sergia had first found me at school, and fell— 
not to weeping, as in the old time, but fast asleep, with 
my cheek pillowed on its cushion. 

How long I remained unconscious I cannot say. It was 
a smothered exclamation at my elbow that first startled 
me—a decidedly masculine exclamation—‘‘ By Jove !” 
And then somebody bent over the arm-chair and kissed 
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me cn the lips! A more amazing thing could not have 
la pened under the roof of Mme. Deland! I started up. 

At my side stood a man, young, lean, muscular, with a 
thin, dark, sallow face, and iron-gray eyes sharp as gim- 
lets. He wore a long overcoat, and held his hat in his 
hand. I had seen the face before, but in the confusion 
anil dismay of the moment failed to recognize it. 

“Sir!” I gasped, indignantly. 

“I beg a thousand pardons!” he stammered. ‘‘I am 
Francis Heron. I mistook you for—for Miss Pole— 
Sergia, you know!” 

“T am not in the least like Sergia,” I answered, with 
open scorn. “It is not possible that any person with 
eyes could make such a blunder !” 

There was something peculiarly bright and exasperat- 
ing in his look. 

“None but a supremely stupid fellow like myself, Miss 
Ferrers. I saw your hand on the arm of the chair—you 
wear a ring of Sergia’s—your face was averted—I thought 
of the story of the Sleeping Beauty—and, ’pon my soul, 
the deed was done before I had time to realize its enor- 
mity.” 

I regarded Sergia’s betrothed and my grandfather's fa- 
vorite with ill-concealed indignation. 

“This is my birthday,” I answered, coldly, ‘‘and the 
ring on my hand is a gift received from Sergia this very 
morning. The servant at the door should have told you 
that your cousin is not here—friends came for her hours 
ago, and carried her away to town.” 

“Then I must make haste to look her up,” said Francis 
Heron. ‘‘I am the bearer of bad news. Her father, my 
uncle, is dead at Nice, and Colonel Pitt Rivers, a friend 
with whom he had become very intimate abroad, will 
pring home the body. I am sent to tell Sergia this. 
Will you have the goodness to inquire if I may see 
Mme. Deland for a moment ?” 

“Certainly,” I answered, and was turning toward the 
door, when he put himself before me with an air of hum- 
ble entreaty. 

“Pray, pray forgive me!” he pleaded. ‘‘On my honor, 
when I kissed you just now, I had no idea that the Sleep- 
ing Beauty before me was Miss Hazel Ferrers. Perhaps 
you noticed that you could have knocked me down with 
a feather, as you arose and turned on me that face which 
I saw years ago in Judge Ferrers’s city house, and I have 
never forgotten fd 

I waited for nothing more, but ran to madame’s room. 
Til though she was, she arose and went down-stairs for an 
interview with Mr. Heron. 

Sergia did not return to the school that night—I saw 
her no more for weary weeks. She was with relatives 
and friends, who would comfort and console her in her 
trouble. With a pang of jealousy I reflected that she 
did not need me at such a time. She had family con- 
nections and a betrothed lover. She was now the pos- 
sessor of a great fortune, also. Ay, Sergia would not 
need me. 

The next few months were the longest and saddest of 
my life. The loss of my one familiar friend oppressed 
and saddened me greatly. Her letters were fond, but 
brief. She would never return to the school as a pupil— 
she was done with schools; but she would come to see 
me soon, and tell me all that had befallen her, for she 
loved me as dearly as ever, and missed me sadly, even in 
the midst of her kindred and consolers. 

With what feverish longing I waited for that promised 
visit: One day, in the late Spring, Sergia came. I was 
summoned to the reception-room, and clasped once more 
in her dear, beautiful arms. 
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Her mourning-dress enhanced her dazzling fairness. 
She had acquired new grace and elegance in our brief 
separation. An indescribable air of finish hung about 
her. Verily, Sergia had no further need of sehools. In 
this wise she opened her heart to me: 

‘‘Colonel Pitt Rivers is now my legal guardian, dear. 
Papa, you see, was very fond of him, and with good rea- 
son. In his last days the two were inseparable. When 
papa lay on his death-bed off there in Nice, he made a 
will consigning me to the care of his friend. Colonel 
Rivers is to have absolute control of myself and my 
fortune till the time when I may marry Francis Heron. 
Doubtless papa thought that he could give the colonel no 
greater proof of his regard than to make him the cus- 
todian of his daughter and her possessions.” 

Absolute control of Sergia and her great fortune! I 
thought that a rather serious matter, but I only said ; 

‘“ What is Colonel Rivers like ?” 

She smiled dreamily. 

“He is simply indescribable, Hazel. It is not strange 
that papa became inordinately fond of him. Outwardly 
he is all polish and velvet softness; but under that de- 
lightful exterior is a will like iron—he is particularly 
successful in subjugating other wills to his own. He is 
elegant, irresistible, magnetic !” 

“Ts he old ?” I asked. 

“No.” 

‘Is he still inconsolable for the loss ef his young 
wife ?” 

She laughed. 

“‘T believe that in society he is not considered a heart- 
broken man.” 

“‘T hope you may not fall in love with him, Sergia ! 
Does he approve of your engagement with Francis 
Heron ?” 

She colored faintly. 

‘* Entre nous, my dear Hazel, no! He does not hesitate 
to tell me that he considers such a betrothal in the high- 
est degree absurd, and of no binding power whatever. 
As his ward, I am to live with him now, you know. To 
please me, he has just purchased the queer old estate of 
Wolfsden, at Black River, adjoining the homestead of 
Francis Heron, where I used to spend my vacations when 
a child. My guardian is fitting up the house for imme- 
diate occupancy. You see, he is willing for my sake to 
renounce all thought of further travel at present, and we 
shall pass the Summer at Wolfsden. A distant relative 
of papa’s, a delightful, easy-going old lady, has consented 
to become my chaperon there. With Colonel Rivers for 
a guardian, and dear old Miss Carbury to look after the 
proprieties, I feel that I amply provided for.” 

‘“‘Happy Sergia !”’ I said. ‘‘ You have lost a father, but 
gained in his place a guardian who seems inspired with 
something more than paternal devotion.” 

She nodded brightly. 

“To amuse and divert me, Colonel Rivers will fill his 
house with guests. Then there are Summer villas on the 
river, where many nice people come in the season. So 
there is no lack of choice society in the neighborhood. 
Now, my dear Hazel, you will visit me at Wolfsden as 
soon as school closes. Don’t shake your beautiful head— 
I shall take no refusal. My guardian has given me full 
liberty to invite you to his house, for an indefinite stay. 
I long to have you see him, dear. Really ’— her violet 
eyes shining softly through their black lashes—‘‘ he is 
well worth seeing !” 

Not long after this interview with Sergia, I was called 
one day from the class-room, to meet another visitor in 
madame’s parlor. This time it was a sober, middle-aged 
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female, who arose from the sofa and held out her arms 
to me. She wore a smart silk gown, and a red ribbon in 
her bonnet—Patty ! 

‘*Oh, Miss Hazel,” she gasped, ‘‘ what a beauty you've 
grown to be! I’ve had you on my mind for weeks and 
months. Sez I to myself, ‘She’s a woman now; it’s 
time I went and found her. I’ve got things in my pos- 
session as belongs to her, and she ought to have ’em.’ 
So here I am, miss.” 

“Dear old Patty, where have you been all these years ?” 
I answered, laughing and crying together; ‘‘and what- 
ever has happened to you that you look so fine ?” 

“I’m married, miss,” answered Patty, modestly. ‘‘He’s 
in the butter-and-cheese line—a widower with six ; but I 
was that lonesome after your poor mother’s dreadful 
death, that I up an’ sez, ‘The more the better! Ill 
bolt the whole seven!’ And I did, miss.” 

She drew me down to her side, looking me over with 
fond approval. 

“You are handsomer than your mother ever was, Miss 
Hazel, and that’s saying a good deal. How much longer 
will you stay on at this school ?” 

“Till Aunt Ferrers takes me away, Patty.” 

‘*And what will you do then ?” 

‘‘Earn my own living, of course, as becomes a girl who 
is both poor and p oud.” 

Patty threw up eyes and hands. 

‘‘What! one like you go out to search for her bread 
and butter in the great world ? Oh, miss, it will never 
do!” Alarm and distress filled her voice. ‘‘ You must 
have home and shelter. If your Aunt Ferrers can’t give 
it, on account of that dreadful old man, your grandfa- 
ther, who is heaping up riches for strangers, why, J will ! 
There’s room for you with the butter-and-cheese man 
und the six.” 

I pressed her hard hand gratefully. 

‘Dear, good Patty, Aunt Ferrers will surely provide 
proper employment for me—I can depend on Aunt Fer- 
rers.” 

Patty drew from her pocket some papers, wrapped care- 
fully in a cotton handkerchief. 

“‘Here’s something, miss,” she said, in a trembling 
tone, ‘‘that I’ve been keeping for you these six years 
back. Your aunt knew, and approved of me holding 
’em till you were grown up. You remember the night 
at Lake Cottage afore your ma was killed? She gave 
rae her marriage certificate to pack with other things, 
and bade me see that it was preserved for you, if harm 
should happen to her. Then she sat down to write you 
a letter, and she said the same thing about that. She 
didn’t want you to have these papers till you had reached 
womanhood. So I took ’em in charge, as she asked, and 
now that the time has come, here they are.” 

She put the handkerchief and its contents in my lap. 

“Patty,” I cried, breathlessly, ‘‘I have seen the gray 
woman. She came to this school, disguised as a teacher. 
I made her very angry here ; she said ugly things to me 
at parting.” 

Then I told her the story of Miss Dee. Patty grew pale. 

‘“‘Oh, Miss Hazel,” she cried, aghast, ‘‘ your mother’s 
foes are following you already! That woman is deep as 
a pit. She was as guilty as the murderer himself, for she 
knew right well when and where the deed was to be done. 
And she said ugly things to you, did she? Gracious 
Lord ! she’ll do ugly things, if so be she ever gets the 
chance, Miss Hazel !” 

“‘T am no coward,” I answered, scornfully. ‘‘I do not 
fear Miss Dee. You must not fret about the matter, 
Patty—Aunt Ferrers will surely take care of me.” 
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“Should you ever find yourself in need of a refuge, 
Miss Hazel, you must promise to come to me and the: 
butter-and-cheese man,” said Patty. 

I promised ; and Patty, having delivered up the trust 
which my mother had confided to her six years before, 
and instructed me how and where to reach her, in case 
of need, embraced me fondly and went her way. 

I had neither the courage nor leisure to examine the 
fateful papers then—my heart was full to bursting. I 
flew to my dormitory, hid them at the bottom of my 
trunk, and turned the key upon them. They would be 
safe there, till such a time as I might wish to unravel 
the mystery connected with my poor mother’s marriage. 
Then I went back to the class-room. 

That very night, about the hour for extinguishing the 
lights, I heard madame’s step in the corridor outside my 
door. She rapped in a reluctant way. 

“Miss Ferrers, here is a telegram for you,” she called. 
‘*A messenger just brought it.” 

I took the yellow envelope with a sudden sinking of 
heart—a thrill of nervous dread. It contained this mes- 
sage : 

“Your aunt, Miss Helena Ferrers, died suddenly to-day, at the 
residence of her brother.” 


That was all. Some attendant physician had signed 
the dispatch. Stunned, overwhelmed by this new and 
terrible misfortune, I turned to madame, who was re- 
garding me with sorrowful interest. 

‘* My last friend is taken !” I cried, wildly. ‘‘To whom 
shall I now go? She is dead; and at seventeen I find 
myself alone, at the world’s mercy !” 


CHAPTER VII. 
HAZEL SPEAKS. 


“‘Buack River!” shouted the conductor. 

The train slackened speed, and puffing and groaning, 
rumbled up to a little station, where lights were shining 
upon a long, wet platform, and the wind hummed among 
lines of telegraph wires overhead. I gathered up my 
wraps and parcels and arose to leave the car. 

I was on my way to Wolfsden, and Sergia, in obedience 
to an imperative message received from my friend, a few 
days after Aunt Ferrers’s death. By all our love for each 
other she conjured me to come to her immediately. 

She wrote : 

“DarLInc HazeL: You must not bother your head about 
bread-winning at present. I should like nothing better than to 
place my own purse at your disposal, but I know your pride, and 
have small hope that you will accept favors, even from those who 


love you. Come, and together we will discuss your future at 
Wolfsden.” 


So there I was, at the Black River Station, on a murky 
Summer eve, gazing anxiously about for Sergia, who had 
promised to meet me on the arrival of the express from 
town. 

Immediately I espied her, hurrying across the plat- 
form, with a strange gentleman at her side. 

We rushed into each other’s arms; some tears were 
shed, some words of condolence uttered, during which 
time the gentleman considerately turned his face away. 
Then Sergia drew me forward, and presented her guard- 
ian, Colonel Pitt Rivers. 

He was slender in figure, elegant rather than powerful. 
There was no thread of gray in his chestnut hair and 
pointed Vandyke beard—no line of care or sorrow on his 
handsome smiling face. He had the air of a brilliant, ac- 


complished man of the world. 
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‘‘For my sake,” said Sergia, smiling, ‘‘ you twain must 
become fast friends at once.” 

As Colonel Pitt Rivers took my hand in both his own, 
and looked down upon me with eyes of kindly interest, I 
did not wonder that Sergia had exhausted so many adjec- 
tives upon him. 

“From this moment,” he answered, lightly, ‘‘ Miss 
Ferrers may ask what she will of me, and it shall be done, 
With my whole heart I welcome her to Black River. Now, 
let us go. Martin will take care of the luggage.” 

He led the way to a carriage, wherein a frizzled, fussy 
old lady was seated, with a fat pug in her arms. She 
leaned and kissed me on the cheek. 

“T am Miss Carbury, Sergia’s chaperon,” she said, 
kindly. ‘Being very curious to see you, my dear, I 
asked permission to come to the station with the others.’’ 

Martin, the servant, stood holding the horses—a pair 
of stylish cobs. Colonel Rivers assisted me to a place 
beside Miss Carbury. 

Sergia occupied the front seat with her guardian. The 
latter took the lines from Martin, and we went rolling 
away from Black River Station. 

The night was now falling darkly. The carriage-lamps 
made a fleeting yellow glimmer in the pools of water that 
seemed to fill the road—a very uneven road, inclining to 
sharp ascents and miry hollows. The clustering lights of 
a town winked on the right hand and the left. Miss Car- 
bury caressed her pug in the carriage-corner, making his 
collar of silver bells jingle, and began at once to converse 
with me. 

“My dear child, Sergia has talked of you incessantly. 
You will be a welcome addition to our little circle of 
guests. I hope you may like Black River—J do not. 
Could J have my way, I would leave to-morrow for Sara- 
toga or Newport; but duty to Sergia keeps me here, and 
the presence of Colonel Rivers makes the place seem safe 
and tolerable to me.” 

Rivers, on the front seat of the carriage, turned and 
answered over his shoulder : 

“Don’t try to prejudice our new arrival, Miss Carbury. 
To be sure, we have neighbors that are highly objection- 
able, as well as others whom we all find delightful ; but 
with the former class our household at Wolfsden has 
nothing to do.” 

‘Ah, colonel, Francis Heron will never be able to con- 
trol those dreadful mill-people.”’ 

‘Softly ! laughed Rivers ; ‘‘ give Heron a fair show ! 
It seems to me that he is doing very well.” 

Sergia nodded. 

“« At least, he has rebuilt the mills that were destroyed 
in my uncle’s time, and provided honest work for all who 
will take it. By the exercise of infinite patience, he may 
yet be able to civilize his Black River people.” 

Her guardian leaned toward her. 

** And will you aid him in the work ? I heard him say. 
‘«Everybody knows that the humanizing influence of a 
young and beautiful woman is simply immeasurable.” 

*‘T have not the smallest interest in Francis’s mill- 
hands,” replied Sergia, coldly. ‘‘In his college - friend, 
Mr. Vivian, he will find all the assistance he requires.” 

At that moment we heard another vehicle approaching 
rapidly from an opposite direction, and Colonel Rivers 
turned his cobs sharply to the right of the narrow road. 
As I glanced through the window, I had just time to see 
the outlines of a horse in glittering harness, attached to 
a dog-cart occupied by two male figures. Then came a 
shriek from Miss Carbury, a violent lurch, and our car- 
ringe and its occupants were at the bottom of a road-side 
ditch. 
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The carriage-lamps went out at once, and I found my- 
self in mire and darkness, with Miss Carbury shrieking 
in my cars, and the pug Punch yelping like a little fiend. 
The next moment, however, a lantern flashed from the 
dog-cart, which had paused alongside the wreck ; then 
the two gentlemen who occupied the vehicle came rush- 
ing to our assistance. 

‘“Heaven above !”’ cried Francis Heron;-‘‘is this the 
way you drive, Rivers ?” 

“T had quite forgotten the whereabouts of the ditch,” 
answered the colonel, with perfect good nature. 

Francis Heron dragged me up the bank, swearing in 
a subdued way, 

““Sergia ! I gasped. ‘‘I fear Sergia is hurt, Mr. 
Heron ; the others fell upon her.” 

‘““For God’s sake, Vivian, look after Miss Pole!” 
shouted Heron ; and Mr. Vivian went down into the 
ditch, and drew Sergia forth. By the lantern-light, I 
saw her smile once into his bending face—the next in- 
stant she lay in the hollow of his arm, like one dead. 

‘‘Have you any brandy, Heron ?” cried Mr. Vivian, 
with lively concern. 

‘Not a drop!” growled Heron, who was wringing the 
water from my skirts. ‘‘Deuce take that screeching 
Miss Carbury ! Why cannot she make herself useful at 
a time like this? It was a stupid mishap, anyway. Riy- 
ers hasn’t the first idea how to manage horses.” 

With imperturbable good-temper, Colonel Rivers, who 
was occupied in holding the kicking, rearing cobs, an- 
swered : é 

‘““My dear Heron, we need not put you to further 
trouble. Martin will be along directly, with Miss Fer- 
rers’s luggage ; we will appropriate his trap.”’ 

‘That is the most amiable gentleman I ever saw in my 
life !” I said, involuntarily. 

Heron shrugged his shoulders, but made no reply. 

Meanwhile Miss Carbury had thrown both arms around 
the colonel, and was begging him to go to the rescue of 
Punch, who had disappeared in the ditch. With super- 
human patience, Rivers descended into the mire, and 
groped about to find the dog. Seizing him by the collar 
of silver bells, he brought him to his mistress. 

“Positively,” cried Miss Carbury, in a transport of 
gratitude, ‘‘you grow more delightful every day, Col- 
onel Rivers! I find you too good—far too good—for 
this selfish, ill-natured world.” 

I ran to Sergia, who was reviving. Mr. Vivian still 
held her white hands ; as I approached she drew them 
quickly from him. 

“‘T feel bruised and shaken, but my bones are all 
safe!” she announced. ‘‘Pray come up to Wolfsden 
in the morning, Mr. Vivian, and let me thank you prop- 
erly for the assistance you have rendered me to-night.” 

““You owe me no thanks,” he answered, in an agitated 
voice ; ‘but I will come—I must come—if you ask me.” 

By this time Martin had appeared with the other car- 
riage. Colonel Rivers left the wreck to his servant, and 
we set forth again for Wolfsden. 

As we clattered over a bridge that spanned a river, 
the colonel, hearing other horse-hoofs following, looked 
back, and laughed lightly. 

“ Heron and his preaching friend are on our track,” he 
said. ‘‘I congratulate you, Sergia, upon the possession 
of such a lover! He fears that I may spill you into the 
river, and is holding himself ready for another rescue.” 

The mockery in his tone seemed to annoy Sergia. She 
made no reply, but Miss Carbury piped cheerfully: 

‘‘That preaching fellow is really superb to look at. 
With his princely air and his lion tread, he suggests the 
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soldier rather than the divinity-student. I hear that he 
is going to Africa, to convert the Hottentots.” 

Before any one could answer, the carriage turned into 
a drive bordered with trees, and stopped at a wide door, 
thrown hospitably open. 
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Miss Ferrers to her room, and take all that remains of 
this pug Punch, and restore him, if possible, to a normal 
condition.” 

He pressed my hand warmly. 

“You behaved beautifully in the ditch, Miss Ferrers ! 
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“What a plight we are in, to be sure!” groaned Miss 
Carbury ; ‘‘and distinguished guests in the house, too ! 
Of course, dinner is quite spoiled by all this delay.” 

A housekeeper, with a bunch of keys at her girdle, ap- 


peared in the hall. 
“Mrs. Steele,” said the colonel, ‘‘call Jael to show 


—no screams, no swooning! I shall never forget it. 
Sergia’s maid will attend you, and your trunks shall be 
sent up immediately.” 

Mrs. Steele, the housekeeper, took the muddy, half- 
drowned dog in her arms. 

“Poor Punch !” she said, softly. 
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With a curious jar of the nerves, I turned and looked 
at the speaker. 

She wore a lace cap and spectacles. Her hair was gray, 
her face long, pale, narrow. Was I dreaming, or did I 
really see before me a person, who, though apparently 
older by many years, still bore a strange, sinister resem- 
blance to Miss Dee ? 

‘*Come at once, Hazel, and change your wet clothing,” 
urged Sergia, and like one dazed I went with her up the 
stair, attended by the servant called Jael. 

Tf the housekeeper had startled me, so did this waiting- 
maid, I watched her in mute amaze as she set to work 
upon Sergia and my bedraggled self. 

She was far above the usual height of women, straight 
as a pine, with black brows meeting above the nose, and 
eyes and hair like a crow’s wing. The color of an Autumn 
leaf burned in her brown skin. Altogether she reminded 
one of a gypsy queen. 

‘‘What a remarkable servant !"’ I thought. 

She spoke not a word, her movements were as noiseless 
as a spirit, and her hands so rapid and deft that I was 
lost in wonder and admiration. In an incredibly short 
time she had brought fresh clothing, and assisted us both 
to bathe and dress. 

As we stepped out into the corridor Sergia said, lightly: 

“Do you not find my waiting-maid unique? There 
was a Jael in Scripture, who drove nails and things into 
people’s heads. Iam sure this girl would be capable of 
doing as much on provocation.” 

‘Where did you discover such a treasure ?” I asked. 

“*Oh, she is a native, that Colonel Rivers engaged be- 
fore I came to Wolfsden. All the servants were in the 
louse when I arrived.” 

‘*Sergia, did you ever look closely at that housekeeper, 
Mrs. Steele ?” 

‘“No. Generally speaking, I am not interested in my 
inferiors.” 

‘““When you have an opportunity, examine her face 
critically, and tell me if she does not bear a striking re- 
semblance to Miss Dee.” 

Sergia stared. 

‘Hazel! Why, Mrs. Steele is twice the age of your 
dreadful, ill-omened Dee creature ! You must be dream- 
ing, dear, or your imagination has grown morbid with 
long brooding over a terrible matter.” 

Perhaps she was right. I remained silent, and Sergia, 
with her mind full of another subject, burst out : 

“You must know, dearest Hazel, that there is a real 
live baronet in this house —Sir Griffin Hopewood, of 
Hope Hall, Kent—one of my guardian’s English friends. 
He is young and fairly good-looking in a blonde way, and 
he vastly admires the American girl of the period.” 

At the foot of the stair Colonel Rivers stood, ready to 
conduct us to the drawing-room. There we found Miss 
Carbury, with the other guests of the house—a learned 
professor, worn with much study and bad heulth ; his sis- 
ter, Mrs. Van Wert, a young, red-haired widow, very rich 
and very pretty ; and Sir Griffin Hopewood, the English 
baronet already mentioned—a flaxen-haired, long-limbed 
Saxon, who was talking to Miss Carbury, as we entered, 
about the dog Punch. 

“Se sorry,” I heard him say. ‘I know a trifle about 
dogs. Will give you something to fix the beast up——” 
Then he stopped and stared, while Colonel Rivers went 
through the usual form of introduction. 

‘Oh, come now, Miss Pole,” drawled the baronet to 
Sergia, ‘‘you might have given a man warning, don’t you 
know ? It’s hardly the fair thing to snatch away one’s 
breath like this.” 
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She laughed, apparently understanding his meaning— 
which I did not—and we went in to our belated dinner. 

I was seated next to Sir Griffin at table. 

‘*Hope you feel none the worse for your mishap on the 
road, Miss—aw—Miss Ferrers ?” he stammered. 

I thought it odd that a titled Englishman should con- 


| sider it worth while to stammer in addressing a little 


Yankee nobody fresh from school. 

‘* Rather awkward of Rivers, but the roads hereabouts 
are beastly, don’t you know ?” 

I assured him that I was none the worse for the acci- 
He went on: 

“Jolly place—this Wolfsden! Colonial style, Rivers 
calls it. I have been here but a few days—came to Amer- 
ica, you see, to do the Far West; but the colonel was 
good enough to look me up on the arrival of the steamer, 
and invite me to his country-place. By Jove! Miss Fer- 
rers ’— with an’ audacious glance —‘‘I thank my licky 
stars to-night for leading me to this house !” 

I tasted my soup, and answered nothing. 

“Aw, Iam not getting on with you,” murmured the 
baronet, ruefully. ‘‘ Let us talk of Rivers—he is a safe 
topic. Have you known him long ?” 

““T never saw him till to-night.” 

“A superb fellow—no end of a favorite with every- 
body. I met him first in Paris-—he was very popular 
there. We played écurté a good deal together, and he” 
—with a frank langh—‘ was always the winner. ’Pon 
my soul, he is good at everything! You should have 
seen him at Nice, devoting himself to that sick man Pole 
—he made a good thing out of it, too. Pole left him 
something handsome in his will. Yes, everybody ad- 
mires Rivers—your sex, especially. I have noticed ’— 
in an aggrieved tone —‘‘ that a widower is almost certain 
to get on well with ladies.” 

I glanced at our host, who seemed to be dividing 
himself betwixt his blonde ward on one hand and Mrs. 
Van Wert on the other. The widow had said something 
amusing, and Colonel Rivers’s laugh rang out deep and 
musical. 

“Plainly his heart is xof broken,” I murmured, invol- 
untarily. 

Sir Griffin opened his blue eyes. 

“T would like well to see the woman who could break 
Rivers’s heart,” he answered, dryly. 

After the dinner, Mrs. Van Wert played a banjo in the 
drawing-room. 

‘Her latest fad! whispered Miss Carbury in my ear. 

Colonel Rivers sang Swinburne’s song, ‘At Parting,” 
in a tenor voice that might have made his fortune in 
opera. 

Then Sergia and I went up to the pretty chintz-hung 
chamber which had been assigned me, and there, lean- 
ing her white elbows on the toilet-table, my bosom-friend 
began : 

“That pretty widow is very rich. She has a fortune in 
diamonds alone. The defunct Van Wert was in trade in 
the East, and bought her many rare jewels there. She 
has a lovely hand and arm—that is why she plays the 
banjo. Perhaps you saw—indeed, you could not help 
seeing —that the poor thing is hopelessly in love with 
Colonel Rivers. By the way, Hazel ”"—with a sort of 
feverish vehemence in her tone —‘‘ how absurd of any 
woman to make such a simpleton of herself! What is 
love but pain, humiliation, slavery ? I mean to be loved, 
but I will not give love in return ; I will break hearts, 
but my own shall not be broken, if I can help it!” 

‘‘A pleasant prospect for Mr. Heron,” said. L 

She drew her breath quickly. 
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“Oh, I had quite forgotten Francis! I may as well 
tell you, Hazel, that my guardian grows daily more hos- 
tile to that match.” 

‘And why ?” I asked, in surprise. 

‘*T am hardly prepared to say,” she answered, with a 
queer little laugh. ‘‘My cousin fails to meet Colonel 
Rivers’s approval—he has other views for me than those 
cherished by poor papa. He is determined—absolutely 
determined—that I shall never marry Francis Heron !” 

She had put on a robe de chambre of pale-rose silk, like 
the first blush of dawn. Her loosened hair rippled down 
her shoulders, and clung in silky masses about her hips. 

She was pale, but smiling. 

Tt is a little odd,” I ventured to say, ‘‘that Colonel 
Rivers should oppose the plans made by your father for 
your future.” 

‘‘The world is full of odd things,” she yawned. ‘‘ My 
dear Hazel, don’t fancy that you have come to a peaceful 
country house, where life goes on without a ripple of ex- 
citement. As Fouché said to Napoleon—the air of this 
place ‘is full of daggers.’ Plainly, it is your fate, poor 
child, to be encompassed, wherever you go, with the 
elements of tragedy.” 

I looked at her so closely that she put her white hands 
before her face in laughing protest. 

“Something strange has come over you since we last 
met, Sergia,” I said, gravely. ‘‘I wish you would tell me 
what itis. I find you the same—yet not the same.” 

She leaned and kissed me. 

‘‘Ma chére, there is nothing to tell. You are too tired 
to talk further to-night. Go to sleep, and do not dream 
that our gray-haired Wolfsden housekeeper has turned 
into Miss Dee. In the morning I mean to examine her 
face, and find, if possible, the resemblance that startled 
you.” 

She arose to pass into her own chamber, which adjoined 
mine. As she opened the door, lo! there was the maid 
Jael, on her knees, with her tall head bent toward the 
key-hole. The girl nearly tumbled over on one side of 
the threshold as her young mistress confronted her on 
the other. 

“What are you doing at this door, Jael ?” demanded 
Sergia. 

‘‘Waiting to attend you, miss,” said Jael, with brazen 
composure, 

“‘T have no further need of you to-night. Go down- 
stairs at once |” commanded Sergia, haughtily; ‘‘and the 
next time I find you listening at key-holes you will leave 
my service.” 

The gypsy-faced maid hung her tall head, and moved 
silently away. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
HAZEL SPEAES. 


My sleep was fitful and broken on this my first night 
at Wolfsden. 

I arose at an early hour. The servants were astir, but 
their betters still slumbered. Not a sound could I hear 
from Sergia’s chamber; so I dressed noiselessly, and 
crept down-stairs into the garden. 

Wolfsden was a grand, old-fashioned gabled house, 
painted dust- brown, and wearing a mellow air of age. 
It stood on a magnificent green knoll overlooking the 
river. Immense chestnut-trees bordered the walks and 
drive-ways. The place had long been unoccupied, and 
its gardens and shrubbery wore a look of riotous luxuri- 
ance. I found a smooth-shaven terrace on the southern 
side of the house, with palms and aloes, and garden-chairs 


ranged about, and there I sat down in solitude and si- 
lence. 

As yet the sun’s disk was hardly visible above the tree- 
tops. The air reeked with odors shaken from garden- 
thickets. Birds sang in far-away hollows. A pale mist 
clung, ghost-like, to the shining brown loops of the river. 

The hush of dusky, dreamful night still brooded over 
everything. 

Suddenly I heard a murmur of voices, and Colonel 
Rivers and Mrs. Van Wert appeared at the end of the 
terrace. 

The lady was dressed like a Louis XV. shepherdess, in a 
white gown, delicately embroidered in roses, and a wide 
straw hat, the brim fastened back with white birds. Her 
hands, in long Suéde gloves, held an immense bunch of 
roses tied with white ribbon. 

“Oh!” she cried, at sight of me; ‘another early 
riser !” 

Colonel Rivers advanced with the air of a courtier. 

‘‘T hope you have rested well, Miss Ferrers,” be said, 
searching my face with kindly eyes. ‘‘ You have not been 
disturbed or annoyed in any way ?” 

‘Oh, no,” I answered ; ‘‘I always rise early.” 

‘‘You look absurdly charming, sitting here alone, like 
a creature of the dew and the dawn,” said Mrs. Van Wert. 
‘‘Now, with me early rising is a part of régime, prescribed 
by my physician. Colonel Rivers is kind enough to make 
it agreeable by attending me, every fine morning, through 
the gardens and shrubbery.” She leaned and murmured 
behind her roses: ‘‘He is really the kindest, the most 
fascinating of men! You cannot think how good he is to 
everybody ! We are compelled to love him, whether we 
wish to or not.” And the gauze jichu on her bosom heaved 
to a deep sigh. Colonel Rivers did seem to get on well 
with the ladies ! 

A moment later she turned her blue eyes on him pen- 
sively, and said : 

“Ah, colonel, is it not good to be fresh and unsophis- 
ticated, like this beautiful child—ready for all sorts of 
new impressions, new delights ? One may sneer at the 
bread-and-butter period, which that dreadful Byron pre- 
tended to scorn, but is it not the only time in life when 
one is really happy ?” 

“‘Do you wish me to tell you,” he answered, gallantly, 
“that if seventeen is charming, five-and-twenty is irre- 
sistible ? Every year should be but a new weapon in the 
equipment of a lovely woman. Miss Ferrers has not 
learned her own powers yet. You know yours, and” — 
with a melting glance—‘‘ you must be generous, and use 
it mercifully !” 

Then he turned to me with a lively air. 

‘What do you think of Wolfsden, Miss Ferrers ? Can 
you be content to pass the Summer here ?” 

I shook my head. 

- The Summer is a long time, sir,” I answered, in- 
wardly determined to be at my bread-winning before it 
should be over. He smiled, as though he discerned the 
thought. 

*“You are now in the Den of the Wolf, Miss Ferrers,” 
he said, playfully, ‘‘and you will find escape impossible. 
Pray look about you! Yonder,” pointing with a delicate 
hand ablaze with a big diamond, ‘‘ there, in the hollow, 
is Heroncroft—you can see its stacks of chimneys rising 
through the trees. That is Francis Heron’s family man- 
sion, where he keeps bachelor’s hall, and entertains his 
college class-mate and evangelistic friend, Mr. Graham 
Vivian.” 

“That superb Antinous, who has renounced the world 
and its vanities !” sighed Mrs. Van Wert. 
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“Yes,” said Rivers, with a shrug of the shoulders, 
‘‘whatever the ladies may think of Mr. Vivian’s preach- 
ing, they find the preacher himself exceedingly impress- 
ive. As you see, Miss Ferrers, my estates join Heron's. 
His mills are a mile or two further on, down the river, 
and——” 

Before he could finish the sentence, the man-servant 
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Martin, whom I had seen on the previous night, mounted | 


the terrace, and approached us with a wrathful air. 

‘* Begging the ladies’ pardon,” he cried, ‘‘ them Black- 
birds have been at it again, sir! Last week ‘twas the 
vegetable garden, now it’s the hot-house, sir. The glass 
is smashed, and the grapes and nectarines are all gone 
—deuce take the scoundrels !” 

The colonel’s bearded face darkened. 

‘‘Martin, we must begin a night-watch here—this is 
«growing unbearable.” 

‘‘Do blackbirds eat grapes and nectarines ?” I asked, 
in amazement. ‘‘ What rapacious things they must be !— 
quite uncommon !” 

He laughed, but in a mirthless way. 

“ Unfortunately, Miss Ferrers, these Blackbirds are not 
fowls of the air. The name is applied in this vicinity to 
Heron’s mill-hands—a disreputable lot, up to all sorts of 
petty thieving. They have given me no end of trouble 
since I took possession of Wolfsden. If this mischief is 
not stopped soon, I must appeal to the law.” * 

‘‘T’'d be pleased to shoot a few of ’em, sir, jus’ for pas- 
time!” growled Martin; ‘’specially that black scoun- 
drel, Joe Bagley, that comes a-courtin’ the girl Jael. I 
never see him but that I ache in all my bones to crack 
his ugly head !” 

Colonel Rivers gave a slight start. 

“«Jael ! 
birds ?” 

‘That she has, sir—a strapping one—leader of the 
whole gang, as all Black River folks know ! 
him sneaking through your shrubbery, any fine night, 
sir. A reg’ler jail-bird—that’s what he is! He’s been 
behind bars a dozen times in his life.” 

“Ah! this grows serious. Jael has a pair of bright 
eyes ; she is something of a coquette, I fancy—eh, Mar- 
tin? Keep a sharp lookout for that Blackbird lover. 
Doubtless he courts the girl and steals my nectarines at 
the same time.” 

“Just my opinion, sir,” muttered Martin; and he 
stalked off, swearing under his breath. 

Mrs. Van Wert looked at the colonel. 

‘‘ How very disagreeable for you!” she said. 

‘“‘Yes,” he assented, ‘‘the Blackbirds have been the 
pest of this region for years. The respectable portion 
of the community stand in tacit fear of them, as they 
are supposed to be capable of all sorts of crimes on small 
provocation. I, at least, do not mean to be bulldozed by 
the scoundrels. Already they have poisoned a valuable 
watch-dog which I brought to Wolfsden, ravaged my 
kitchen-garden, and gobbled up the choicest of my early 
fruits.” 

‘*Oh, dear !” gasped the pretty widow ; ‘‘ why does Mr. 
Heron allow such things ?” 

“‘Of course, Heron cannot be held responsible for the 
misdeeds of his work-people. I fancy he has his hands 
full to keep them in decent subjection at the mills. That 
young preacher Vivian has been trying of late to do mis- 
sion work amongst the rascals, but I fear he will find that 
he is casting pearls before swine.” 

He turned to go. Mrs. Van Wert ran after him. 

‘‘How dreadful !” she cried; ‘‘and how fascinating ! 
Does that handsome Mr. Vivian really preach to the 


Has she a lover among those vagabond Black- | 


You'll find | 
| complaint against them. I shall be blamed for this 
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Blackbirds ? I must certainly hear him. Pray take me 
with you to the green-house, Colonel Rivers ; I want to 
see what the dreadful creatures have done.” 

They went off together. Where had I before heard of 
Heron’s mill-people, and their evil deeds? The memory 
of my one never-to-be-forgotten interview with my grand- 
father flashed upon my mind. I arose and walked away 
from the terrace. 

I had no desire to join Mrs. Van Wert and the colonel ; 
so I turned in another direction, and followed a path lead- 
ing—I knew not whither. 

Presently I found myself in a strip of pine wood, car- 
peted with gummy cones and slippery brown needles, 
that sent up a pleasant odor as I tramped over them. 
Before me was a low dividing wall of cemented stone, 
which seemed to forbid further progress in that direction. 
I was just turning to retrace my steps, when I heard a 
savage bark, and an immense Russian hound, in a rattling 
steel collar, dashed over the wall, and flew at me like 
a beast of prey. I gave an involuntary cry. 

“« Cossack !” thundered a voice. ‘‘ Come back, Cossack !” 
and Francis Heron, with a riding-whip in his hand, 
leaped the boundary, and seizing the great brute by his 
collar, lashed him, until I, moved to pity, gasped : 

‘*Oh, don’t, Mr. Heron! He thought me a trespasser, 
most likely, or, perhaps, a Blackbird,” and I tried to 
laugh. ‘‘If Colonel Rivers had this beast at Wolfsden, I 
am sure his green-houses could not be pillaged so easily.” 

Heron stopped whipping the dog, and turned a flushed, 
irritated face upon me. 

‘“What! Have the rascals been pilfering from Rivers 
again ?” 

“Yes,” I answered, gravely ; ‘‘they stole the grapes 
and nectarines last night—did not leave one, the servant 
says.” 

He gnawed his lip. 

“The deuce!” he muttered. ‘Rivers must enter a 
offense, as I have been for others of an earlier date.” 

“Oh, no!" I protested. ‘I distinctly heard Colonel 
Rivers say that you could not be held responsible for the 
sins of your mill-hands. He is too kind and generous, 
Mr. Heron, to even think such a thing.” 

Heron stood making sharp, short strokes among the 
pine-needles with his riding-whip. His lean, sallow face 
looked sombre. He was not tall, but so compact and 
wiry, that he had an appearance of unusual vital force. 

“Don't believe it, Miss Ferrers !” he said, abruptly. 
“In his heart, if not openly, Rivers lays upon me the 
stigma of all the Blackbirds’ misdeeds. There are cir- 
cumstances under which it is well-nigh impossible for a 
man to be just to his neighbor.” 

I did not quite comprehend him. 

‘‘Why, that is absurd, you know,” I answered. ‘‘ You 
employ these people in your mills— beyond that, you 
have nothing to do with them, of course.” 

He smiled so pleasantly that his lean face became, for 
the moment, almost handsome. 

‘‘It is very good of you, Miss Ferrers, to take that 
view of the matter ; but I tell you, Rivers is not so gen- 
erous. I have done my best to ferret out the perpetrators 
of these petty outrages, but in vain. Just powers! If 
they wouid but plunder me, I would rejoice; but the 
persistency with which they annoy Rivers is unbearable ! 
They hold some grudge against him, I suppose, because 


he is a stranger at Black River. The scoundrels! I see 
that I must handle them without gloves. You are pale, 
Miss Ferrers. I fear that Cossack frightened you. Pray 


sit down on this low wall—it is the boundary-line betwixt 
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Wolfsden and my own property. I hear that you are to 
be Sergia’s guest for the present.” 

I sat down, too absorbed in my own thoughts to con- 
sider that a /éte-d-téle with Sergia’s lover, at that hour and 
in that place, was hardly in good form. 

‘*Mr. Heron,” I said, with all the dignity I could mus- 
ter, ‘you intimated just now that Colonel Rivers could 
not, or would not, be just to you. Now, my host seems 
to me a most kind and honorable gentleman. Pardon 
me if I quite fail to catch your meaning.”’ 

“You wish me to explain ?” answered Heron, dryly. 
‘Well, then, Colonel Rivers cannot regard me without 
prejudice, because he is in love with his ward, Miss Sergia 
Pole !” 

In my amazement I nearly tumbled off the wall. 

‘‘ With Sergia—your promised wife ?” I cried. 

“Yes. Who can blame him? NotI!” Mr. Heron’s 
equanimity was certainly admirable. ‘‘I say, Miss Fer- 
rers, there is something that I want to tell you. I dined 
with your grandfather, Judge Ferrers, two days ago.” 

My heart gave a leap. 

“T hope you found him quite well,” I said, gazing de- 
jectedly down at Cossack, who was crouching among the 
pine-needles in penitent quiet. 

‘Yes, but a little shaken by the loss of his sister. 
died very suddenly. I suppose somebody had the de- 
cency to send you an account of her death ?” 

I tried hard to keep my voice steady. 

‘‘No—only a brief dispatch. Iwas not even allowed 
to attend her funeral.” 

“‘Deuced shame !” cried Heron. 
much !” 

“Oh, did you ?” I queried, gratefully. 

‘“By my soul, you have been shamefully treated !” he 
stormed. ‘‘More than once I have tried to speak for 
you, but he will not listen—he is like adamant ; nothing 
but death, I fear, can change him.” 

**And does he still want to make you his heir ?” I 
asked, dubiously. 

The blood arose in his sallow face. 

“Yes. It is not easy to change the mind of such a 
man when it is once made up. But”—with extraordi- 
nary energy—‘‘in God’s name, Miss Ferrers, don’t say 
that you think me capable of lending myself to any de- 
sign that would rob you of your birthright—that would 
do you greater injustice than you have already suf- 
fered—” Z 

‘Oh, no, no!” I interrupted. ‘‘I have not forgotten 
your attitude, Mr. Heron, in that one interview which I 
had with my grandfather six years ago.” 

He seized my hand, and carried it to his lips. 

‘“‘Thank you a thousand times,” he said ; then we both 
heard a faint cough, and saw in the path under the pines 
the maid Jael, standing in a waiting attitude, demure and 
respeetful. 7 

Heron dropped my hand as though it had been hot 
shot. 

“Tf you please, Miss Ferrers,” said Jael, ‘‘ Colonel Riv- 
ers sent me to find you. Breakfast is waiting, and Miss 
Pole has come down-stairs, and is asking for you.” 

Heron lifted his hat. Iwent up the path with Jael, 
deeply mortified that Sergia’s maid should have surprised 
Tae with my hand to the lips of Sergia’s lover. 

“Mr. Heron is a friend of my kindred,” I said, with my 
head held high. 

Jael bowed, but did not answer. With a majestic stride 
she followed me up the walk over the brown pine-needles. 


“‘T told the judge as 


There was something royal about the creature, servant | 


though she was—something sphinx-like, too. 


She 
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I was just stepping from the dewy shadow of the pines 
into the open sunshine of the garden, when she called 
my name : 

‘Miss Ferrers, if you please, I would like to ask you a 
question. Do you mean to stay long at Wolfsden ?” 

“‘T cannot tell now, Jael—some weeks, perhaps,” I an- ' 
swered. 

The girl's olive face grew tragic—she made an implor- 
ing gesture. 

“For your life, don’t tell Miss Pole what I’m about to 
say,” she panted; ‘‘don’t tell Mr. Francis Heron! I 
dare not speak, Miss Ferrers, till you promise.” 

“‘T promise,” said I, amazed at her strange look and 
manner. 

‘*Then listen !” Jael went on, in an impressive whisper. 
‘‘Wolfsden is no place for you—you must not stay here, 
Miss Ferrers !—you cannot stay—in safety! Believe me, 
for I know of what I speak. There was that in Mr. Fran- 
cis Heron’s face just now which ought to have told you 
that you could not stay! Sergia Pole’s lover has no right 
to look at another woman with his heart in his eyes !” 

I felt the hot blood in my face. 

‘‘Jael, you are very impertinent !” 

We had both stopped on the verge of the sunny gar- 
den. The girl hung her head humbly. 

“T don’t mean to be that, miss—God forbid! But I 
have made up my mind to serve you, and so I speak 
boldly. Leave Wolfsden—leave it at once! No matter 
where you go—any place is safer than this. Evil is com- 
ing here, miss, and if you wait for it, you will be de- 
stroyed! Men ”— bitterly —‘“‘ can afford to be bold ; but 
when the odds are against a woman, it is better for her to 
run from danger than to stand and brave it.” 

I knew nothing about this girl—she was but a menial 
in the house ; yet, as I looked up into her dark, intense 
face, I could not fail to see that she was terribly in ear- 
nest—that no trivial motive had led her to speak to me 
like this. 

‘*Jael,” I said, trying to smile, ‘‘ young as I am, I have 
encountered so much evil that it now wears a familiar 
aspect. In what shape is it coming to Wolfsden ? Speak 
plainly. Are those dreadful Blackbirds plotting real harm 
against Colonel Rivers ?” 

She gaye a start of surprise, and looked at me witha 
narrow, oblique glance. 

‘“What do you know about the Blackbirds, Miss Fer- 
rers ?” she answered, evasively. 

**T know that you have a lover among them, Jael—that 
he is the leader of the gang.” 

She drew her breath hard. 

“Is that all? Tama Blackbird myself, miss! I was 
brought up in their Nest. My loving mother ”—with a 
wicked smile —‘‘ consigned me to the mercy of thieves 
and mill-burners in my helpless babyhood. I became 
their foster-daughter. You bid me speak plainly, Miss 
Ferrers. If I did that, it would cost me—what do you 
think ? My life! But this much I will say— one week 
ago I was the willing slave of the Blackbirds—I knew 


| their secrets, big and little. Iwas ready to do their work, 
| wherever and whenever they put it before me. 


But to- 
day everything is changed! I hate them, one and all. 
Tam no longer wax, to be molded by their hands. There, 
miss; I have warned you. If you heed my words and 
leave Wolfsden, all may be well; if you remain, blame 
no one but yourself for the things that must surely fol- 
low.” 

Before I could answer, she darted into a side path, and 
vanished in the shrubbery. 

I went on alone to the house. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
HAZEL SPEAKS. 


Sir GrirFin Hopewoop met me in the drive before the 
door, and doffed his hat, with a glow of pleasure in his 
blonde face. He was very blonde, this titled English- 
man. His hair and beard were like flax, his lazy, laugh- 
ing eyes as blue as the sea on a cloudless day. 

“T have been looking for you everywhere,” he said, 
eagerly. ‘*The whole household is exercised over the 
depredations of last night. Gad! it was only a few days 
ago that the rascals scrawled on the colonel’s gate-post a 
notice to quit Wolfsden, and signed it ‘King Blackbird.’ 
He ought to have the entire gang before a magistrate !”’ 

““T quite agree with you ” T began, absently. And 
then I saw Sergia’s dazzling face and gold-crowned head 
in the porch. 

‘How pale you look !” she said to me. 
find you in the garden ?” 

I nodded. 

“Don’t send that girl after me again, Sergia,” I whis- 
pered. ‘I am—well, just a little afraid of her !” 

I could not say more, for I remembered the promise I 
had made Jael to keep silent. Sergia laughed. 

It is true that Jael is rather formidable to look at,” 
she said; ‘‘but, generally speaking, I find her docile 
enough.” 

Then we went in to breakfast. 

Sir Griffin sat beside me at the meal—talked to me con- 
tinually, and with no attempt to conceal his preference. 

This titled stranger was the first man who had ever 
offered me the smallest attention. I felt myself grow- 
ing bewildered under his admiring gaze and the spell 
of his mellow voice. It was like a sudden burst of sun- 
shine on a flower that had never before known warmth 
or brightness. Colonel Rivers smiled at me in a paternal 
way across the table. Mrs. Van Wert shook her pretty 
head playfully at Sir Griffin. Sergia watched us closely 
while she talked with the learned professor. I turned, at 
last, to Miss Carbury, who sat on my other hand, and 
said : 

“‘T hope Punch has recovered from the effects of his 
bath in the ditch.” 

“From your flippant tone, Miss Ferrers, I fear you 
do not love dogs,” replied Miss Carbury, with gentle re- 
proach. 

“They do not love me,” I murmured, remembering the 
hound Cossack. 

‘Punch is recovering,” said Miss Carbury, gravely, 
“thanks to that admirable woman, Mrs. Steele, who at- 
tends him like an angel. I think the colonel is to be 
congratulated upon the possession of such a housekeeper. 
I quite dote upon her! You cannot imagine what a kind, 
obliging creature she is.” 

‘“‘Mrs. Steele is indeed an admirable person,” said 
Colonel Rivers. ‘‘I have known her for many years. 
Her husband, a clergyman, to whom I was greatly at- 
tached, died a year ago, leaving his widow in reduced 
circumstances. I felt that I had secured a treasure 
when I induced her to come to Wolfsden, to assist in 
making an agreeable home for my ward.” 

I looked at Sergia. She returned my glance signifi- 
cantly. As soon as we arose from the table she drew 
me into the colonel’s library, which chanced to be ya- 
cant. 

“You heard what my guardian said ?” she began, in a 
troubled voice. 
morning—I examined her face critically, as I promised 
todo. She is like Miss Dee. Strange that I never dis- 


“Did Jael 


’ 


““T met Mrs. Steele on the stair this | 


covered the resemblance before!—but oh, very much 
older, Hazel, dear! I went straight to my guardian, and 
requested him to give me a few particulars concerning 
Mrs. Steele’s past history. He told me the same story 
which you heard at the table. After that, I could not say 
another word. With my guardian to vouch for her, how 
can we distrust Mrs. Steele ?” 

‘*We cannot, of course !” I answered, deeply mortified, 
“T am quite ashamed of myself, Sergia! What right 
have I to come, a guest, to this house, and begin my visit 
by casting suspicion on the servants of my host ? I am 
glad that you forbore to tell Colonel Rivers anything 
more.” 

‘*Without your consent, dearest Hazel, I could not 
mention your sad past, even to my guardian,” replicd 
Sergia, gravely. ‘‘Now, cheer up! Mrs. Steele must be 
Mrs. Steele, and no other, since Colonel Rivers has known 
her for years. One sometimes sees a queer resemblance 
betwixt utter strangers, you know.” 

“Yes, yes!” I assented, convinced that I had made a 
stupid blunder. ‘‘I fear that I am a little morkid on these 
old, dreadful subjects. a 

Sergia pressed my arm suddenly. 

‘‘Hush !” she began, and the library-door opened, and 
Mrs. Steele herself entered, bearing in her hands a Dutch 
faience jar full of fresh roses. 

Both Sergia and I stood motionless and looked at her. 

She wore a bombazine gown and lawn apron. Her gray 
hair was arranged in little antique puffs beneath her cap, 
a style which seemed to change her whole face. Her 
glasses left me quite in doubt about the eyes behind 
them. 

As she put her roses down on the colonel’s table, Ser- 
gia called her name. 

“Mrs. Steele! did you ever hear of Mme. Deland’s 
School for Young Ladies ?” 

In vain I watched that narrow, chalk-like face—it did 
not change a whit. 

‘*T fear I never did,” answered Mrs. Steele, apologetic- 
ally. ‘‘There are so many schools in these days, Miss 
Pole !” 

‘Have you a sister, or any female relative, who is, or 
has ever been, a teacher of drawing ?” insisted Sergic. 

Mrs. Steele raised her eyebrows slightly over the rim of 
her glasses. 

“‘T have no sister,”’ she answered, simply, ‘‘ no relative. 
IT am alone in the world.” 

By a gesture Sergia signified that she had no more to 
say, and Mrs. Steele went out of the library, closing the 
door behind her. 

Sergia and I looked at each other. 

“She is old,” I acknowledged, cheerfully —‘‘a score 
of years older than Mme. Deland’s drawing-teacher—and 
her likeness to that person grows beautifully less in the 
light of day. I will never speak of the matter again, Ser- 
gia — beyond all question your Wolfsden housekeeper 
knows nothing of Miss Dee.” 

‘* All the same,” said Sergia, in a troubled voice, ‘‘ that 
unlucky resemblance will be quite enough, I fear, to spoil 
your visit here.” 

“T will shut my eyes whenever I encounter Mrs. 
Steele,” I answered. ‘‘And you know I cannot remain 
long at Wolfsden—not more than a week or two, at most. 
It is not best--I must go out into the world and find 
work.” 

Sergia burst into indignant protest. 

“Work ? Not for months end months to come, dear! 
If you love me, you will not talk of such a thing. What! 
leave Wolfsden, and wreck all my Summer's happiness 
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with your flight ?— leave Wolfsden, when Sir Griffin 
Hopewood has already bent the knee to your beauty ? 
There is not another girl living who would not thrill with 
delight at the prospect of bringing a real live lord to her 
feet! Where can you be so happy—so free from danger 
—as with me, your chosen friend ?” 

Where, indeed ? My heart throbbed, my cheeks burned. 

‘* Were Mrs. Steele the real Miss Dee in disguise, she 
could never harm you in ¢dis house,” went on Sergia ; 


“this is my kingdom, and you are safe in it, Hazel—al- , 
Ineed you infinitely, and I shall not let you | 


ways safe. 
go—I cannot. Say that you will stay, dear.” 

The resolution to leave Wolfsden, which I had made 
that morning, melted like wax in a flame. Surely I had 
been foolish to listen to the girl Jael, who was, by her 
own admission, the foster-daughter of the Blackbirds — 
the sweetheart of a thief. Was she not to be distrusted 
rather than believed ? I threw myself into Sergia’s arms. 

“T will say anything—do anything—to please you,” I 
cried, and we embraced fervently. 
kisses on my face, Sergia’s exultant little langh in my 


ear, I never dreamed—how could I ?—that I had set the | 


seal to my own fate ! 

An hour later, as Sergia was showing me about the 
great garden at Wolfsden, where cool shadows lingered 
even at midday, Francis Heron and his ‘preaching 
friend” joined us. 

We were resting in a green alley, strewn with fallen 
petals of mock-orange. A dazzling gown of white India 
wool sheathed Sergia’s perfect figure ; an antique girdle 
of silver and enamel clasped her waist. She wore a white 
hat and long, wrinkled white gloves, and carried a huge 
parasol of the same color, with a single garden lily tied 
in its shining ribbon. As she made room for Mr. Vivian 
on the garden-bench by her side he shook his head re- 
gretfully. 

“T could not pass the gate of Wolfsden,” he said, 
‘‘without stopping to make sure that you had not suf- 
fered from the shock of last night ; but unfortunately I 
have an errand in another quarter of the town—I cannot 
stay.” 

T looked curiously at the young preacher. Verily, he 
was of kingly presence: tall, symmetrical, with a classic 
head well set upon a white column of a throat, and a 
pale profile as severely regular as a Greek statue. His 
splendid eyes and hair were of a deep, tawny, leonine 
tint. Like Absalom of old, from the crown of his head 
to the sole of his foot, one could see no fault in him. 

“Ts your errand very important ?” purred Sergia. 

“Yes,” he replied. ‘‘There is a woman dangerously 
ill at the Blackbirds’ ‘Nest.’ I am on my way to visit 
her.” 

“Dangerously ill!” repeated Sergia, with a startled 
look. ‘‘Perhaps you mean dying. Has the poor creat- 
ure sent for you ?” 

‘“‘Yes—the man Bagley brought her message.”’ 

With the thin shadows of the mock-orange adrift on 
her white gown and yellow love-locks, she kept her fair 
face upturned to him with a meditative air. 

“T see that gossip for once speaks truly,” she mur- 
mured. ‘You are actually making an impression upon 
these turbulent natives. Strange that nobody ever 
thought before to try mission work among them! They 
seem to have borne their present scandalous reputation 
for a long time.” 

‘‘Long enough, certainly,” he answered, in a grave 
tone; ‘‘but the credit of the movement belongs entirely 
to Heron. You may not know it, but your cousin is de- 
voted to his mill-people.” 


As I felt Sergia’s | 


Francis Heron was standing near by, waiting with a 
sort of moody indifference till his fiancée should deign 
him a word or glance. 

“I did not suppose that Francis could be devoted to 
anything,” she said, in a mocking voice. ‘‘ Pray, Mr. 
Vivian, tell me about your plans and purposes in regard 
to these Crows—no, Blackbirds. I am not very stupid— 
I can appreciate a noble effort when I am brought face to 
face with it.” 

Heron interposed sharply. 

“Better not keep Vivian here, cousin. That woman 
at the ‘Nest’ may have something important to say, and 
ten to one her time is limited !” 

Sergia shuddered. 

“Oh, go at once, Mr. Vivian,” she said, remorsefully. 
“T would not detain you for the world—I quite forgot ! 
Some other time——” 

“Take the trap, old fellow!” cried Heron. ‘I can be 
of no use to you, so I will stay with the ladies, and you 
can call for me as you return.” 

‘Very well,” answered Mr. Vivian. 

He lifted his hat to Sergia and myself, and a moment 
later we saw him through the shrubbery driving rapidly 
away in Heron's trap. 

Sergia leaned back in her garden-chair, and unfurled a 
faded satin fan painted with dancing shepherdesses—its 
ivory sticks yellow with age. 

‘My dear Francis,” she drawled, ‘‘ pray sit down—you 
look exceedingly cross, and ready to melt with fervent 
heat, like the elements in the last dread day. May I 
offer you this fan? No? Look at it closely. Papa sent 
it to me from Paris—he paid an incredible sum for it. It 
was once the property of the Marquise de Pompadour.” 

Francis Heron remained grimly silent, and let her ram- 
ble on. 

“These dancing shepherdesses were painted by Bou- 
cher, in his famous pink-and-blue satin-draped boudoir- 
atelier, where the grands seigneurs used to throng. The 
perfumes of Marly and Versailles linger still in the satin. 
Think of the old court-balls at which it once fluttered !— 
think of the court-secrets that have been whispered be- 
hind it in the pauses of the dance !” 

‘*Pompadour,” said Heron, dryly ; ‘‘that was the Jez- 
ebel who did her best, for twenty years, to finish all that 
was left of French morals! The name was infamous 
enough in its day, and thoroughly detested throughout 
France ; and the modern craze of good and innocent 
women for bringing it to the fore, attached to the fash- 
ions they follow, the gowns they wear, is one of the queer- 
est things in life !” 

Sergia laughed. 

‘Francis, you positively grow more disagreeable every 
day! Tam glad that you came here this morning—I per- 
ceive that there is a burden on your mind. It is time for 
us to understand each other.” 

I attempted to rise from the seat, where I had been sit- 
ting silent through the conversation, but Sergia held me 
gently down. 

‘Stay, Hazel !” she commanded ; ‘‘ there will be noth- 
ing said to which you may not listen. I am sure Francis 
does not mind having you here.” 

“Not at all,” said Heron, promptly. 

She looked at him with mocking eyes over the top of 
the faded Pompadour fan. 

“Francis,” she began, sweetly, ‘“‘you and I are not, 
and have never been, lovers. Our betrothal was the work 
of your father and mine. They are now dead, and we are 
not foolish enough, I hope, to abide by their blunders. I 
ask you to release me from my engagement.” 


HERON’S 


He evinced no surprise. Plainly the request was not 
unexpected. 

“Is this your own wish, Sergia, or Colonel Rivers’s ?” 
he asked, dryly. 

“‘Tt is both mine and the colonel’s,” she replied, with 
a little moue. ‘‘ My guardian has never looked with favor 
on the match—indeed, he absolutely refuses to give it his 
approval.” 

“T can readily believe that! Since the day when he 
assumed control of you and your fortune his face has 
been set against me. But let that pass,” 
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have reduced, as you see, to a state of helpless astonish- 
ment, and let us talk of your friend Vivian. As yet, I 
know nothing about him, save that he was your class- 
mate at college, and is now your guest.” 

Like magic the gloom vanished from Heron’s lean, dark 
face. With an amazing alacrity he rushed to the seat at 
my side. 

“At this moment, Sergia, I am nearer loving you than 
I ever was before in my life!” he cried. ‘What do you 
wish to know about Vivian ?” 

‘*Is he high or low, rich or poor ?” sae asked. ‘‘ Whence 


“(TF IT COULD ONLY HAVE BEEN!” 


does he come ? How long is he likely to remain at Heron- 
croft ?” 


She regarded him with a tantalizing smile. 

“Well, you see, Francis, I have made up my mind that 
I cannot marry you, either with or without Colonel Riv- “In a spiritual sense he is very high—way up in the 
ers’s consent.” | clouds—a regular St. John. He can preach to men—bad 

‘Far be it from me to disregard any known wish of | men—in a way that I never heard excelled. There's a rea- 
yours, cousin,’ said Heron, in a remarkably resigned | son for it, too ’— sinking his voice suddenly. ‘* Family 
tone. ‘‘ Consider yourself free.” | shame and sorrow determined Graham Vivian to become 

She drew off her engagement-ring. | a preacher—pardon me if I decline to speak plainer. He 

‘4 thousand thanks! Allow me to return this trinket. | was educated by maternal relatives in good social stand- 
Now go and be happy, Francis—no, I do not mean that— | ing, but he has no money worth mentioning. I hope to 
draw your garden-chair to the side of Hazel, whom we | keep him at Heroncroft for some weeks yet. To put the 
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matter mildly, Vivian is the best fellow alive,” concluded 
Heron. 

“In this wicked world, and particularly with my giddy 
sex,” smiled Sergia, ‘‘I fear his amazing personal beauty 
wil always take precedence of his goodness.” 

‘He has renounced the world, and woman-kind with 
it. He will never marry.” 

“Indeed !” 

‘‘He goes in for the entire sacrifice of self. Had he 
been Catholic, he would have turned monk. Belle cousine, 
you will not find him at allin your line. In the Autumn 
he will sail for some far mission field of Africa, and prob- 
ably lay his bones there. You are an heiress, bent on 
the conquest of this present world. Try your powers on 
that English snob, Sir Griffin Hopewood, or upon Colonel 
Pitt Rivers, whom the ladies of the neighborhood call the 
most fascinating of men, but leave Vivian in peace.” 

Her great eyes danced mischievously. 

‘* And there is a mystery about your friend ?” she said, 
“‘a secret blot—a family sorrow ? I needed but this to 
fill up the measure of my interest and curiosity ! It is the 
unattainable which we always desire. From this hour 
Graham Vivian is a marked man! In spite of his self- 
immolation, in spite of the African mission, you will yet 
see him the captive of my bow and spear.” 

“‘God forbid !” said Heron, with such fervor that Ser- 
gia broke into a merry laugh. She began abruptly to talk 
of other things. I was drawn into the conversation, and 
Francis Heron seemed to undergo some sudden trans- 
formation, so bright and gay did he at once become. At 
the end of a half-hour we espied Vivian and the trap at 
the gate. 

‘*Pray call him in,” urged Sergia, but Heron arose. 

‘He would not come,” he answered ; then turned to 
me, and said, in a low voice: ‘‘I have written to Judge 
Ferrers, inviting him to visit me at Heroncroft. I shall 
post the letter immediately.” 

He was off before I could answer. 
back to the house. 

In the hall we met Colonel Rivers just coming out of 
his library. Sergia swept up to him in her white, cling- 
ing gown, and held out her now ringless hand. This 
friend of my heart was fast becoming an enigma to me. 
Was it coquetry or some deeper feeling that shone in 
her great eyes, and trembled in her voice, as she said, 
sweetly : 


Sergia and I went 


‘“Guardy, the engagement which you found so obnox-* 


ious is broken. Look! I am free !” 

His handsome face, half hidden by the brown Vandyke 
beard, glowed with a sudden dull red. He seized her ex- 
tended hand and held it close in both his own. 


‘Free, Sergia !” he cried, in a strangely exultant tone ; 


*‘free, at last, from that pestiferous Heron ! 
belong to me!” 

“Yes,” Sergia assented, still sweetly, ‘‘I am your lov- 
ing, obedient ward, Colonel Rivers, and you are my faith- 
ful guardian—the friend that my poor father so dearly 
loved.” 

The red in his face deepened. 
save myself has any claim upon you henceforth; none 
dare interfere betwixt us. Let Heron now keep to his 
own side of the boundary-wall, and beware of the Den of 
the Wolf !” 

It was the second time that I had heard that play on 
the word, and somehow it gave me an unpleasant thrill. 


Now you 


But Colonel Rivers was not minding me. His eyes rested | 


only upon Sergia, and unsophisticated though I was in 
affairs of the heart, I saw plainly that they were the ar- 
dent, enamored eyes of a lever. 


“No living creature | 


FROM THE EAST. 

‘‘Heron gives you over to me wholly—wholly !” he 
murmured. Then he carried her captive hand to his 
lips, and covered it with kisses. 

(To be continued.) 


RONDEAU. 
By ARTHUR SYMONS, 


Ir thou ferget, why, let the world go by; 

Why should I hope to live, or fear to die, 
Since in thy love I live, and that is dead ? 
A widowed heart that may no more be wed 

Hath no desire, and what desire have I? 


Nay, this desire: if love be all a lie, 
And words pass idly as a smile or sigh— 
May I no more remember words once said, 
If thou forget. 


So, tho’ the dust of years on years should fly 
About my feet ere with the dead I lie, 
My soul, no more desiring to be fed 
From Love’s hands fondly with his bitter bread, 
Shall reck no more than yonder quiet sky 
If thou forget. 


RARE RUGS FROM THE EAST. 


‘THERE is a rug that has been in use for fifty years at 
least, and it has been slashed and torn, probably by some 
Arab robber, but it is worth $700 nevertheless,” said a 
prominent Philadelphia carpet merchant, referring to a 
splendid piece of Persian work stretched on the floor be- 
fore him. ‘‘That gives you an idea of the value of an 
Oriental rug,” he continued. ‘‘ American industry will 
never produce anything equal to it. 

‘The Eastern rug wears forever. It is made by the 
most tedious hand process. Every tuft of wool is tied 
fast to the warp of the rug, and hence the ever-varying 
patterns which could never be turned out by a machine. 
The wool cannot be torn from its place, as in a machine- 
made carpet. The clips of the famous Armenian sheep 
are used in the manufacture. But these rugs are unique 
in another respect. Absolutely fast colors are not known 
outside of the Orient. The vegetable dye which is used 
there will never fade, as will the aniline dye. There ara 
endless shades of color, too, which are not reproduced 
outside the? domains of these rug-makers. There is one 
establishment in Wisconsin which follows the Eastern 
method of weaying, but as to coloring, rivalry ceases. 

‘*Second-hand rugs ? Why, the richest of them have 
been in use for years. Representatives of the Constanti- 
nople merchants who trade with the West are sent tray- 
eling through the barbarous empires. Rugs that have 
been trodden for years under the feet of Mohammedan 
worshipers in the great mosques, or perhaps for several 
decades have decked some nobleman’s harem, are bought 
up sometimes at an absurdly low price, and carried away 
‘in horse or camel trains. 

“Some rugs are found which have been made by the 
dainty hands of court ladies, involving the labor of sev- 
eral years; but the tendency is for the owners to hold 
fast to them in the hope of realizing an immense pur- 
chase price. It is not an unusual thing for Arab robbers 
to attack a party of rug merchants traveling with their 
valuable loads, and in the fight rugs are rent and torn. 
like this one which you see, 

‘*Filthiness is no name for these pieces of handiwork 
when they reach the shipping-point for the West. Reek- 
ing with the dirt of years, they would shock the instinct 
of the veriest scavenger on our shores. They are washed 
and then sent off to market. When they reach England 
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or this country they generally have to be given a thor- 
ough scouring before they can be put on sale. They are 
of a dozen different classes, named after the provinces 
where they were patterned — Bokhara, Anatolia, Kurd- 
istan, Daghestan, Persia, Smyrna, Agra, Allahabad, Beloo- 
chistan and Chiraz. They can generally be distinguished 
from one another by the length of the nap and the gen- 
eral coloring and design. All are the result of the same 
patient work, and bring high prices from lovers of the 
article the world over.” 


} AN ANCIENT ASSYRIAN LIBRARY. 


A century before the Exodus, active literary inter- 
course was going on throughout the civilized world of 
Western Asia, between Babylon and Egypt and the 
smaller States of Palestine, of Syria, of Mesopotamia, 
and even of Eastern Cappadocia. And this intercourse 


was carried on by means of the Babylonian language and | 


the complicated Babylonian script. This implies that 
all over the civilized East there were libraries and 
schools where the Bebylonian language and literature 
were taught and learned. Babylonian appeared to have 
been as much the language of diplomacy and cultivated 
society as French has become in modern times, with:the 
difference that, whereas it does not take long to learn to 
read French, the cuneiform syllabary required years of 
hard labor and attention before it could be acquired. We 
can now understand the meaning of the name of the 
Canaanitish city which stood near Hebron, and which 
seems to have been one of the most important of the 
towns of Southern Palestine. 

Kirjath-sepher, or ‘‘ Booktown,” must have been the 
seat of a famous library, consisting mainly, if not alto- 
gether, as the Tei-el-Amarna tables inform us, of city 
tablets inscribed with cuneiform characters. .As the city 
also bore the name of Debir, or ‘‘ Sanctuary,” we may 
conclude that the tablets were stored in its chief temple, 
like the libraries of Assyria and Babylonia. It may be 
that they are still lying under the soil, awaiting the day 
when the spade of the excavator shall restore them to the 
light. The literary influence of Babylonia in the age be- 
fore the Israelitish conquest of Palestine explains the oc- 
currence of the names of Babylonian deities among the 
inhabitants of the East. Moses died on the summ1i. of 
Mount Nebo, which received its name from the Babylo- 
nian god of literature, to whom the great temple of Bor- 
sippa was dedicated ; and Sinai itself, the mountain ‘‘ of 
Sin,” testifies to a worship of the Babylonian Moon-god, 
Sin, amid the solitudes of the desert. Moloch, or Ma- 
lik, was a Babylonian divinity like Rimmon, the Air-god, 
after whom more than one locality in Palestine was 
named, and Anot, the wife of Anu, the Sky-god, gave her 
nae to the Palestinian Anan, as well as to Anathoth, the 
cicy of ‘the Anat-goddesses.” 


—— — — — 


THE FALLS OF THE RHINE. 


Tue Falls of the Rhine may justly be considered as af- 
fording one of the most imposing spectacles to be found 
in Switzerland. Although the height of the Falls is not 
great, the immense volume of water is calculated to make 
a profound impression upon the spectator; while his 
senses are overpowered by the roaring and thundering of 
the descending flood of waters. Before proceeding to de- 
scribe the cataract and to enumerate the most favorable 
points of view, we will say a few words with regard to the 
origin of the Falls. 

Immediately beyond the City of Schaffhausen the Rhine 
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| Hotels, and to the town of Schaffhausen. 
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takes a southward course, but the molasse rocks of Bueh- 
halde, near the village of Flurlingen, soon compel it to 
resume its flow westward until it is turned northward by 
the ridge of limestone at the summit of which stands the 
Castle of Laufen. The river thus describes a semicircle 
around a fruitful, vine-clad peninsula, in the centre of 
which stands the little Church of Neuhausen ; this wind- 
ing of the stream ‘is seen to the greatest advantage from 
the heights of Buchhalde (twenty-five minutes’ walk 


+from Flurlingen, and about the same distance from 


Dachsen), which also command magnificent views in 
other directions. In prehistoric times the ridge above 
mentioned extended completely across the mouth of the 
valley, so that the river was compelled to force itself a 
way, the Falls being the memorial of the victory of the 
watery elements over the opposing rocks. 

Four rocks still remain as witnesses of the primeval 
conflict, two midway in the stream and two not far from 
the right bank ; the Falls are thus divided into two prin- 
cipal masses, the northern being somewhat broader than 
the southern. The breadth of the entire Falls is about 
520 feet, and their height, from the railway-bridge to the 
lower basin, about 80 feet. The average volume of water 
passing the Falls is about 700 cubic meters per second, 
but in the Summer of 1876 it was as much as 1,000 cubic 
meters. 

Of the rocks in the midst of the stream, that next the 
left bank is remarkable by reason of its peculiar ferm, 
and more especially on account of the oval cavity in the 
middle, through which the water continually pours. Its 
base being undermined year by year, it was found advis- 
able to take advantage of the low level of the river in the 
Winter of 1879 to erect a wall as a protection against the 
destructive force of the stream. The neighboring rock, 
the highest of the four, has been rendered easily accessi- 
ble to visitors, a landing-place and steps having been pro- 
vided. On the rock next to the right bank is a building 
owned by the Swiss Industrial Society; a bridge leads over 
the small water-fall separating this rock from the bank. 

We will now accompany the visitor to the various points 
from which the Falls may best be viewed, premising, 
however, that the tourist will do well to begin the in- 
spection, if possible, on the left bank. Those who first 
see the cataract from Schloss Laufen, even though the 
weather be unfavorable and the volume of water below 
the average, cannot fail to be impressed with the magnifi- 
cence of the scene, and this impression will be retained 
even in the more distant points of view, while on the 
other hand visitors who see the Falls for the first time 
from a less favorable spot are liable to be disappointed 
in their expectations. We commence here with the right 
bank merely in order to ayoid repetitions, and because 
experience shows that the majority of visitors come from 
this side. 

Our starting-point, then. is the railway-station of Neu- 
hausen, the spot at which tourists arriving from the 
north catch the first glimpse of the Falls ; we now make 


‘| a circuit, following the edge of the mountain, and grad- 


ually attain upon the heights a front instead of a side 
view of the spectacle. From this point we are afforded 
a view of the entire machinery, so to speak, of the Falls— 
the Rhine speeding toward the fatal spot, and afterward 
flowing quietly onward toward the German Ocean ; the 
traveler entering Switzerland by this route is here pre- 
sented with a first prospect of the distant Alpine chain, 
from Sentis to Bliimlisalp. 

The ground on which we stand while enjoying these 
glorious scenes belongs to t? c Bellevue and Schweizerhof 
The former of 
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these hotels stands upon an elevated terrace in the midst 
of handsome grounds. One of the most pleasing spots 
here is just in front of the so-called Rittergut, the dé- 
pendance of the hotel, from which a beautiful avenue of 
chestnut-trees conducts us to a shady glen, where we find 
a path leading by the side of a noisy brooklet to the small 
Castle of Worth. 

The view from the terrace of the Schweizerhof is ren- 
dered still more charming by the magnificent park ex- 
tending from the heights almost down to the castle, while 
the uppermost part of the Falls is just visible below. 
The grounds here 
retain their ver- 


sunset, or at night when the moon casts a silvery sheen 
over the picture. From the islet boats may be hired to 


the left bank or to the rock in the midst of the river, 
where we look down upon the mighty moving mass on 


either side from the firm and solid stand-point, which has 
so long bid defiance to the watery powers. 

From the Castle of Worth a pleasant foot-path, always 
commanding a view of the Falls, leads around the basin 
to the iron-works of Laufen, which temporarily hide’ the 
cataract from our sight ; but above these works, near the 
village of Neuhausen, we come upon a point of surpass- 


ing beauty, where, 


dure even during 
the greatest heat 
of Summer, and, 
indeed, this is the 
case with the vege- 
tation all around 
the Falls, the 
spray from which 
rises to a consider- 
able height, then 
descending upon 
the surrounding 
grounds. 

To the right of 
the Schweizerhof 
is a small wood, 
known as the 
Fischerhdlzli, be- 
longing to the 
town of Schaff- 
hausen; in this 
wood stand the 
ruins of the Castle 
of Neuburg, which 
was destroyed by 
the men of Schaff- 
hausen in the fif- 
teenth century. 
Here the visitor is 
presented with 
many charming 
glimpses of the 
Falls between the 
verdant foliage of 
the trees, and we 
strongly recom- 
mend all tourists 
by no means to 
omit visiting this 
wood. Pleasant 
and shady paths 
lead through the 
wood to the small 
Castle of Worth, a 
famous medizeval structure situated upon a small rocky | 
islet below the Falls, and connected with the right bank 
by means of a bridge. The castle, which has been 
adapted to the purposes of a restaurant, affords both 
from the court and the new gallery a very fine view of 
the Falls in their entirety. Not so near as to be over- 
powered by the noise of the rushing waters, and yet near 
enough to obtain a complete survey of the majestic spec-" 
tacle, the visitor here finds an opportunity for the undis- 
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turbed enjoyment of this superb display of one of the 
mightiest among the forces of nature. The most favor- 
able hour for viewing the scene is toward the time of 


standing imme- 
diately above the 
Falls, we look 
down into the boil- 
ing and surging 
abyss beneath. 
After having gazed 
awhile upon this 
stupendous scene, 
we proceed past 
the wheel-house of 
the gun and wagon 
factory over a nar- 
row foot- bridge 
leading along the 
precipitous bank 
of the river to the 
railway-bridge. A 
projection of the 
rock which we pass 
on our way affords 
a very fine view of 
the Falls; the 
works designed to 
divert a part of the 
water-power to the 
service of the 
factory above men- 
tioned, belonging 
to the Industrial 
Society of Neu- 
hausen, whose 
buildings stand 
beyond the road 
to the left, are also 
seen to advantage 
from this spot. 
We- soon reach 
the railway-bridge 
across the river, 
and here, too, a 
magnificent view is 
presented on both 
sides. On the left 
we see the prepara- 
tions which the stream makes for its mighty struggle, 
trying its strength on numerous small rocks and islets ; 
on the right the beginning of the Falls, and behind, the 
whirling columns of spray that rise unceasingly. The 
bridge, which rests upon ten stone arches, was built in 
the Winter of 1856, and forms a worthy monument of the 
victory of human thought over the powers of nature. 


AFFECTATION is certain deformity ; by forming them- 
selves on fantastic models, the young begin with being 
ridiculous and often end in being vicious.—Blair. 
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“‘ THE FIRST THING HE DID WAS TO SLIP THE COVER OFF AN UNOPENED NEWSPAPER WHICH LAY HALF HIDDEN BY THE PILE 
OF ENVELOPES, AND THERE, INCLOSED IN THE EDITORIAL BLUE BRACKETS, IN LARGE FULL-FACED TYPE, APPEARED THE ' 
SENSATIONAL HEADINGS.” 5 


MY HUSBAND’S PRESENT ; 
Or, 
HIS FIRST LITERARY VENTURE. 
; By F, E, Tuomas. 
“ Alas, how easily things go wrong! mingle in the best literary and artistic circles of New 
: How easily things go wrong!” York city. 

FRep was a business man, a good husband, and smart All this I might have been, yet not made a dunce of 
as asteel:trap ; I, alittle dunce. Iwas just pretty enough | myself ; but you know how it is here; for all they are so 
to think that I wanted public attention, stupid enough to | clever, so sated with talent, so full of all that is striking, 
let others see that I thought so, and influential enough— | original and new in their effervescent lives, New York 


thanks to my husband’s excellent business standing—to | literary circles ar) always just crazy for something new— 
Vol. XXVIII., No. 5—38. 
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& new type, a new accomplishment, a new star, a new 
anything—and are always only too willing to do every- 
thing in their power to lead those possessing talent into 
the best light for making the most of themselves. I was 
a new type, a restless little body with talent and oppor- 
tunity, without ‘‘aspirations,” and they proceeded to 
poke me up. I was just the material to be easily 
* poked,” with fire enough to emit sparks in the opera- 
tion. The pokers cried ‘‘ Bravo!” ambition was ignited, 
the smoke clouded my sensible, wifely eyes. I no longer 
gloried in what I was, I yearned to be known for what I 
could do. I sighed for—a CAREER ! 

Now, my size is just high enough to reach Fred’s heart, 
my head just large enough to comprehend his love-stories, 
my eyes just clear cnough to see his wants, hands just 
skillful enough to minister to them, and a heart—the big- 
gest part of me—an utterly useless appendage in the art 
of learning ‘‘to do”; so you see the odds were all against 
me from the start ; but my eyes, as I say, were clouded by 
praise, pride and ambition. I listened to the kind words 
of my friends, and listening believed, and believing deter- 
mined, and being a plucky little thing when determined, 
went ahead. 

First, I increased my attendance on receptions—two 
and threo a day, except Sundays, when Well, Fred 
was so entertaining when at home, I forgot all about them 
Sundays. I must have talked him reception-crazy, but 
he never winced. Indeed, he was just as fond of nice 
people as Iwas ; but, you see, Fred was ‘‘ only a business 
man,” with not a shade, tint or tone of the “literary ” 
about him, for which, I must acknowledge, I grieved not 
a little. Well, the reception mania grew, and my kind 
friends multiplied day by day, encouraging, assisting, 
planning for, praising, till my ardor in regard to myself 
aad my fature grew to white heat. 

Thad senso enough to decide ‘that any one of the vari- 
ous talents they kindly ascribed to me would require a 
greater expenditure of time, endurance, application and 
money than I, at my time of life, or Fred’s financial ca- 
pacity, was prepared to offer up, even on an alter of un- 
dying fame, and that the one thing for which I was 
mechanically fitted already—being both a good speller 
and a correct grammarian, and having a fair knowledge 
of the laws of rhetoric—was composition. I would be a 
writer ! 

Whether a Dumas or Burdette, a Shakespeare or an 
Ela Wheeler Wilcox, bore no part in this excellent in- 
tention of mine, but the idea in all its pristine innocence, 
3 breathed into the sympathetic ear of Mme. Seguin, at 
one of her ‘‘ most dear delightfuls,” set the train on fire, 
and was hailed with a most enthusiastic appreciation of 
the characterful independence which led me to think it 
all out alone, and assurances of assistance, advice and 
direction, should I need them. 

But the same light which had once before radiated my 
pathway toward Fame’s ladder led me to the feet of a 
little bewizened, woe-begone-looking reporter on one of 
our daily papers—a little thing who could easily have 
fitted in the inside pocket of Fred’s overcoat and made 
no bulge—and who was immensely flattered by the notice 
ci the distinguished and fast-growing popular Mme. 
4 , and I rose from his tiny and not too well clad 
»edal appendages the proud possessor of a solemn prom- 
ise of ‘a column” in the Highflyer, for which I should 
veeeive a handsome sum for a contribution weekly, for 
such time as I might condescend to honor it with my 
:cintillating genius! To be sure, there was the little stip- 
ulation that I was first to write an article on any subject 
I chose, and send it in as a sample, receiving pay there- 


for, or only acceptance, but in either case it was merely 
a nominal introduction to the managers, who were in the 
habit of being treated as though possessed of vast intelli- 
gence. 

Oh, happy hour! Oh, radiant day! Oh, most miser- 
able man of quills, wherefore did Fate cast you in my 
way ! 


I ducked between all the suggestions in regard to sig- 
nature — whether incog. puri, incog. parti or Mrs. F. E. 
Thorne—and chose for nom de plume the letters represent- 
ing my own two initials and my husband’s name, F. E. T. 
As 6—5—20 I should paralyze whole armies of swords ! 

The one great difficulty in my way weighed 165 pounds 
—name, Fred Ernest Thorne. What was I to do with 
Fred if I entered a career as newspaper correspondent ? 
I simply could not humiliate him into the position of 
walking pencil, movable pen-wiper and human pen to the 
distinguished and literary Mis. 6—5—20. I objected, on 
my own account as the dignified and really loving wife of 
a man who was ‘‘somebody,” and secondly, on his ac- 
count, who, I instinctively felt, would not prove a very 
tractable w—p, m—p, or h—p. Though exceedingly fond 
of my foolish little self, Fred would not pose well as a 
literary gripsack, and I knew it. Ah, if only my hus- 
band were literary! If he ever had been, ever so little a 
bit! If only he ever had closed that horrible office for 
one whole day, and dedicated a verse or two to the sun, 
moon, stars, the oftice-boy—anything to be a ‘literary 
man”! Oh, the clog to the shoes of a wifely Pegasus, 
a husband who is ‘all business”! ; 

After deep thought, I decided to keep my intentions, 
for a time, a dead secret. I knew very well that his con- 
sent to my being the city’s mental scavenger I would 
never get, although, once through that little preliminary 
muddiness, I felt he would be proud of his famous wife. 
Then, how should I account to him for money constantly 
coming into the household treasury in which he had not 
part? Yes, I must keep it all a close secret for the 
present. 

A secret from Fred! Heavens! Fred who knew what 
side of my heart sighed and which smiled, what colored 
stockings I had on, even with my shoes, and whether my 
white skirt was in its first or second day’s wear of ‘‘rus- 
tlingness.”” I would be smart if I kept it all a secret from 
Fred. 

Two concessions I resolved to make to my slightly dis- 
turbed conscience. First, to get Fred to go with me to- 


some of the evening receptions, so that he might, as it 
were, grow into the spirit of the thing gradually, thus 
making the task of revealing my secret a comparatively 
easy one; the other, a resolve to use whatever money I 
got before Christmas in purchasing him a handsome 
Christmas present, say, now, an elegant writing outfit ; 
for vo knows but by that time, with my influence and 
example, he might be tempted to essay a little something 
himself in a small way ? Oh, heaven of joys, to be able to 
sweep boldly through the horizon of Fame, with my hys- 
band’s hand in mine! Oh, greatest reward to this foolish, 
ambitious little wife—a literary husband ! 

So one evening, real soon, I managed to suggest the 
great loneliness I felt when attending receptions alone, 
and how very particularly nice the evening ones were 
from which I was debarred by not being able to go with- 
out him. To my surprise, he acceded, at once and most 
amiably, to giving up one or two nights’ domestic bliss 
‘like this’ for an evening in Broadway, Harlem ‘or Third 
Avenue, only asking when and where the next one would 
be. Oh, my dear, elegant, good husband, if only you 


| were literary ! 
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So we went quite a number of times after that, and had 
a royal good time. Indeed Fred seemed to enjoy it quite 
as much as I did. He moved most harmoniously with the 
body, was beautifully received by them all, but, you see, 
he never did anything, and they were all such beautiful 
entertainers. 

By this time I decided I must hurry up with my sam- 
ple article, for my whole power of argument with Fred 
lay in the presentation of a Christmas gift purchased 
with the actual proceeds of my own literary work. I 
signed the death-warrant of all future dependence by 
adopting, without consultation or reference to the opin- 
ions of any of my friends, as subject of my trial essay, 
‘*News Items” from all over the city, of every kind and 
quality. There was always a demand for such, I had 
heard, and I would meet it with work that could not 
fail of pleasing. I would stifle all my dread of running 


around in strange places, and meeting strange people, | 


to make an article that should compel acceptance. I 
must, I should, succeed ! 

Meantime I got Fred to essay his first attempt at com- 
position, just for my ‘‘ special and private edification.” 
He demurred a little at first, but finally ‘turned in.” 

There was much local disturbance of his usually sunny 
brow, sundry kicks of the table-legs by feet usually so 


expert and graceful in’ their movements, much raking of | 


the stubby blonde p mpadour, many twirls and twists 
of the light mustache generally devoted to garnering 
the roses on his little wife’s cheeks at this hour, many 
lost moments of ‘ bliss ” sadly missed by his literary 
guide ; but what were a few earthy joys less, compared 
with the spiritual reward of a husband who could write ! 
He was yery industrious—I, very patient and lonely, 
for several evenings. Finally the task seemed done, was 
carefully corrected and neatly copied in ink. With a 
sigh of relief the paper was folded in the conventional 
three-ply form, and laid down out of my reach, while 
he proceeded to reward me for my ‘‘ brave and patient 
courtesy.” I did not long conceal my curiosity, how- 
ever, to see what he had written, so he read it to me. 
It was a racy, humorous, half-satirical, wholly attract- 
ive sketch of society as he had found it at the entertain- 
ments we had attended ; an exact and faithful portraiture 
of people, places and things—their homes, clothes, man- 
ners and dispositions. It could not be said to be a tear- 
ing of them to pieces, for the good was told as well as 
the bad, the excellences with the quibbles and quirks, 
the honesty and earnestness with the sham and strain. 
There were several little bits of family history, which 
had been passed round in his hearing, which were all 
news to me, and startled me not a little, and it wound 
up with a few serious words placing society—even lit- 


erary society, which was the better part of it—in its | 


proper place, as the candlestick, not the extinguisher, 
of the true home-life ; deploring any feature of it—cares 
or pleasures—that should estrange the hearts of hus- 
band and wife, lessen the comforts of home or the re- 
gard of one for the other, which was, after all, all there 
was in life. 
my suggestion signed it ‘‘6—5—20.” (You see, his in- 
itials and mine are the same.) 

I was surprised at its strength and finish, highly 
amused at the pictures which were true to life, a good 
deal shocked at some of his disclosures, and not a little 
nettled at its serious undertone ; but I was sadly, hope- 
lessly, lamentably disappointed by its spirit. Had it 
been weak and amateurish, for that I was prepared ; 
had it been an insincere catering for popularity, that 
would have been below my estimate of my honest hus- 


He called it ‘Notes by the Way,” and at | 


=, 


band ; had it been malicious, I should have lain it to 
jealousy of my divided attention ; but such a plain, busi- 
ness-like representation of facts, such a cold-blooded dis- 
section of the most influential and important factors of 
our society—oh, it was all so stupidly, bunglingly, atro- 
ciously —true! No, that would never—never do. His 
business style was entirely too clumsy for work requir- 
ing such skillful manipulation of expression as to tell 
part truth, not the whole truth, and something besides 
the truth which should make friends of all, enemies of 
none, and draw pay for every article. With our rudq 
awakening were brushed aside all my fine dreams for 
making, training and having a literary husband! One 
hot tear fell on the pencil-point so pleadingly looking 
up at me out of his side-pocket, and one on the fine 
round curve of a very comfortable Havana, and Master 
Fred tasted all the full misery of his first rejected man- 
uscript. 

After picking my mental make-up together next morn- 
ing, I decided that I must leave my husband behind me 
and trot along the literary roadway without him. So I 
buckled on my battered ambition, quenching, very inef- 
fectually, whatever feelings I had of distaste for the work 
Iwas about to attempt, and sallied forth in quest of items 
on one of the muddiest, most cheerless, least inviting 
days that ever discouraged a New York citizen. 

It would make a book, an account of the adventures 
through which I passed, the disappointments and failures 
of really good ideas through my absolute ignorance of— 
anything. The miles gone over fruitlessly, the street-car 
fare spent needlessly, the wash-bills paid for bedraggled 
skirts and stockings, the fun—I must say it, often insults 
meeting my futile and innocent business overtures. My 
novel interviews and very original reportorial methods 
were worthy of a nobler cause. Oh, for Fred’s strong 
arm to thump the fellows! Oh, for Fred's clear head to 
tell me what todo! Oh, for a spot on his shaggy over- 
coat to rest my aching head—a corner of his nobby rilk 
handkerchief to wipe away the hot tears! But I never 
thought of giving up, and when quite satisfied with the 
result of my search, sat down to write out my notes, first 
draught, as I did my letters, and which resulted in a gro- 
tesque medley of facts, very similar in effect to the work 
done by an amateur photographer unskilled in the use 
of the camera, who portrays a head too small, a foot too 
large, and a general result only valuable as a curiosity. 
What should I call it? ‘Notes by the Way”? What 
could be more appropriate ? It was Fred’s first idea, to 
be sure, but it suited the subject exactly, and was prolba- 
bly what I should have chosen myself. I would use it. 
So, appending it with a graceful flourish, and signing my 
unique nom de plume, Twas about addressing a polite 
note to the editor, when Fred’s entrance put an end to the 


| proceedings, and I slipped it inside my desk, to await a 


more fitting opportunity. 

He brought me a letter from my mother, in a distan$ 
city, announcing her serious illness, and requesting my 
immediate presence at her bedside. His excellent busi- 
ness qualities were brought into play in the packing and 
petting which preceded my start on the first train, but I 
seized the few moments while he was engaged in cording 
and shipping the trunks to rush to my desk, tell the 
‘Managing Editor Highflyer” I sent him inclosed manu- 
script ‘‘for publication at his usual rates,” with com- 
mendable foresight inclosing stamp for return, and my 
mother’s address for check, if sent. Then, drawing the 
long, slim manuscript from the pigeon-hole above, I in- 
closed both in the large envelope I had prepared, and 
dropped the whole into the inside pocket of my cloak 
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pations of the next day's 


triumph, when, walking to 
church on my husband’s 
arm, I was to mect my 
friends, receive their con- 
gratulations, and keep them 
guessing the magnificent 
sum I had received, that I 


never went near my library 


with its precious desk that 
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just as the cab droye to the door. Being an adept at de- 
ception by this time, I utilized the few moments while 
Fred checked the baggage to get rid of my fascinating 
charge. 


For a week my dear mother hung between life and | 
death, driving out all thought save that of anxiety on her | 


account. At the end of that time the tide turned for the 
better, and relieved us all of the sorrowful strain. 

The seventh day a letter came, blazoned with the 
Highflyer arms — white upon a blue ground—and from 
the inside I plucked a check for $35! and a little printed 
slip saying my ‘Notes by the Way ” had been read and 


accepted ; hoped inclosed check would be satisfactory ; | 
adding, in a few written words, congratulations on my | 


choice of a topic, requesting a continuation of just such 
articles frequently as convenient, and predicting a brill- 
iant future for 6—5—20! . 

To say that I was wild with delight would but feebly 
express the state of excite- 
ment into which I was 
thrown by this great good 


| sudden success turned my head ? 


night. 

And on our way to church 
next day four of my best 
friends—cut me dead! 

The rest met us with a 

curt ‘How d’ye do?” or a 
stiff nod, and through the 
whispers of one or two who 
ventured to speak as we 
went in the chureh-door, I 
caught the words, ‘ What 
made you?” ‘*So sorry!” 
‘Sad mistake.” 
What could it all mean? Was I dreaming, or had my 
I stole a glance at 
Fred. Had he noticed? He never ‘‘noticed” anything 
I did not wish him to. He was devoutly engaged in sing- 
ing the ‘‘Peace, good-will,” which the minister had just 
given out, and gave no slightest evidence of any mental 
disturbance. I don’t see how I ever passed through that 
service, and the return home was worse than the going. 
I was snuffed and snubbed at every turn. 

Reaching home, I rushed for the library. Great Heay- 
ens! Upon the closed lid of my desk lay a pile of cor- 
respondence, of all sizes, colors and shapes, which would 
easily have filled a clothes-basket, and which would haye 
sorted into two piles—one from editors, newspaper man- 
agers and syndicates, offering positions and congratula- 
tions, asking terms, inviting correspondence ; the other, 
the most bitter reproaches from the kind friends who had 
done so much for me, their surprise at my ingratitude, 


fortune. Oh, what a fool I 


would have been to have 
yielded to my childish feel- 


ings and given up before 


this triumph ! 


And now for the Christ- 


mas present. I had long 
ago renounced the idea of 
a set of ‘literary tools ”— 
my business-spirited hus- 
band was better off without 
such weapons at hand—and 
bought him instead a com- 
plete set of office appurte- 
nances, including the nob- 
biest jacket, skull-cap and 
slippers, just such as I felt 
the dear fellow would enjoy 
at his work. . 
Christmas-eve I reached 
home with a light heart and 
a heavy trunk, and so wild 
was I with joy at seeing 
Fred again, the newness of 
my first return, and antici- 


DO ANIMALS COUNT ? 


pain at my uncalled-for treason, disappointment at the , 


baseness of my desertion, and renunciation of my friend- , 


ship forever. I was overwhelmed, crazed, wild. The 
loud scream of real distress brought Fred to my side with 
a leap, and with a torrent of passionate tears I threw 
myself upon his breast and sobbed out the whole wretched 
story, imploring him, in hysterical pants, to make it all 
plain to mc—to tell me what I had done. 

The first thing he did was to slip the cover off an un- 
opened newspaper which lay half hidden by the pile 
of envelopes, and there, inclosed in the editorial blue 
brackets, in large full-faced type, appeared the sensa- 
tional headings : ‘‘Society’s Secrets !” ‘Scandals Un- 
earthed !” ‘“*The Ways by which the Literati Make Ends 
Meet !” ‘‘ Interesting Personalities !” ‘‘ Tragedy and Com- 
edy Side by Side!” Following which, in large, attract- 
ive letters, ran Fred’s ‘‘racy, humorous, half -satirieal, 
wholly attractive ‘Notes by the Way,’” word for word, 
line by line, as he had read it to me that night when I 
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that I must ‘‘leave him behind me” while I soared aloft 
alone ! 

So there, the rest of that Christmas afternoon, sat—or, 
rather, rolled—that incorrigible man, fairly howling in 
spasms of convulsive laughter, clad from top to toe in 
my elegant ‘‘ Christmas present,” for which he had him- 
self paid with the honest and just reward of his “First 
Venture as a Literary Man.” 


DO ANIMALS COUNT ? 


Havine studied Sir J. Lubbock’s interesting book, I 
remembered a fact observed by me, which, though it 
is not conclusive, seems worth mentioning. I was 
amused some years ago to observe the feeding of the 


| young in a sparrow-house near an upper window of my 


house. The old sparrow alighted upon the veranda of 


| the sparrow-house with four living canker-worms in his 


beak. Then the four young ones put out their heads, 


COLLISION OF ‘‘ PRINCESSE HENRIETTE” AND ‘‘COMTESSE DE FLANDRE.” 


pronounced him a ‘‘dismal failure,” and which he had | 
mechanically ‘‘stuck” in the pigeon-hole of my desk, | 


whence I had drawn it in the rush and excitement of 
starting for the trai, inclosing it with a polite note to 
the editor, leaving my own dearly gathered ‘‘ Notes ” safe 
and sound under the lid—my first-draught ‘‘ Notes by 
the Way ’—which my ‘‘ dismal failure” now drew forth, 
and proceeded to read with great interest and attention, 
proclaiming it, while ‘‘ not so bad, after all,” yet such as 
no living editor nor any one else would send $35 in ex- 
change for, except, indeed, himself, who now, ‘‘in con- 
sideration thereof,’’ would ever preserve it as one of his 
dearest treasures, if I would herewith append to it my 
signature, solemnly promising never more to undertake 


to keep from him a secret till after I had grown better | 


able to do it, and to seek his full confidence, support and 
assistance before again attempting ‘‘ literary work.” 

So, then, to him belonged the $35, the piles of conflict- 
ing correspondence, the scorn and reproach of my friends ; 
to him who had been to me such a sonrce of grief because 


with the customary noise, and were fed each with a cater 
pillar. The sparrow went off, and returned after awhile 
again with four living canker-worms in his beak, which 
were disposed of in the same manner. I was so inter- 
ested and pleased with the process, that I watched it for 
some time and during the following days. 

A fact which I have not seen noticed here in the ex- 
tensive sparrow literature, is that for a number of years 
sparrows begin to build nests of dry grass and hay at the 
top of high trees. The first I saw were large, irregular 
balls placed on the tripod of twigs. The entrance was 
on the inner side near the lower end of the balls. Last 
year, I observed another form of the nests. A strong 
rope formed of dry grass, as thick as a man’s wrist and 
as long as the forearm, is fastened only with the upper 
end to strong branches at the top of high trees. The 
rope’s end has a rather large ovoid shape with the en- 
trance to the inside near the end. Of such nests [ saw 
last Winter about a dozen on the elms in Main Street, 
New Haven, near the college grounds, and similar ones in 
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Futnam. Avenue and other streets. A long pole near 
my house strongly covered by a vine (Celustrus scandens) 
had such a nest for three years, used every year. 

In the sparrow-houses around my lodging the sparrows 
stay throughout the Winter; commonly one male and 
three females in every house, till in Spring the super- 
fluous females are turned out. 


THE CAT AND ITS FOLK-LORE. ~ 

Cats have the reputation of being weather-wise, an old 
Notion which has given rise to a most extensive folk-lore. 
It is almost universally believed that good weather may 
be expected when the cat washes herself, but bad 5, uen 
she licks her coat against the grain, or washes her face 
aver her ear, or sits with her tail to the fire. As, too, the 
eat is supposed not only to have « good knowledge of the 
atate of the weather, but a certain share in the arrange- 
ment of it, it is considered by sailors to be most unwise 
to provoke it. Hence they do not much like to see a cat 
on board at all, and when one happens to be more frisky 
than usual, they have a popular saying that ‘the cat has 
got a gale of wind in her tail.” A charm often resorted 
to for raising a storm is to throw a cat overboard ; but, 
accorling to a Hungarian proverb, as a cat does not die 


in water, its paws disturb the surface ; hence the flaws | 


cn th> surface of the water are nicknamed by sailors 
“ cat’s-paws.” In the same way also, a larger flurry on 
the water is a ‘‘cat’s skin”; and in some parts of En- 
gland a popular name for the stormy north-west wind is 
the ‘‘cat’s nose.”” Amongst other items of weather-lore 
associated with the cat, there is a superstition in Ger- 
many that if it rains when women have a large washing 
on hand, it is an infallible sign that they have a spite 
azainst them, owing to their not having treated these 
animals well. We may also compare the Dutch idea that 
a rainy wedding-day results from the bride’s not feeding 
her cat; whereas in the valleys of the Tyrol, girls who 
are fond of cats are said always to marry early, perhaps, 
as Mrs. Busk remarks, ‘‘ an evidence that household virt- 
ues are appreciated in them by the men.” Once more, 
there is a German belief that any one who during his life- 
time may have made cats his enemies is certain to be 
accompanied to the grave amidst a storm of wind and 
rain. 

Apart, however, from the weather -lore superstitions 
associated with the cat, there is an extensive class of 
other beliefs, as, for instance, those relating to folk-med- 
icine. Thus, in Cornwall, the little gatherings which 
come on children’s eyelids, locally termed ‘‘ whilks,” are 
cured by passing the teil of a black cat nine times over 
the part affecicd. As recently as the year 1867, in Penn- 
sylvania, a woman was publicly accused of witchcraft for 
administering three drops of a black cat’s blood to a child 
as a remedy for croup. She admitted the fact, but denied 
that witchcraft had anything to do with it, and twenty 
witnesses were called to prove its success, Again, “in 
many regions,” we are told by Mr. Conway, ‘‘a three- 
colored cat protects against fire, and a black cat cures 
epilepsy and protects gardens.” We may also quote a 
popular rhyme much used in years past: 


“ Kiss the black cat, 
An’ ’twill make ye fat; 
Kiss tho white ane, 

*T will make ye lean.” 


Formerly in Scotland, when a family removed from 
ere house to another, the cat was always taken; one 


reason being, that it served as a protection against dis- 
ease. Indeed, before a member of the family entered the 
new abode, the cat was thrown into it. There was a 
superstitious notion that, if a curse or disease had been 
left on the house, the cat became the victim and died, to 
the saving of the family’s lives. It is curious, however, 
to find the opposite practice kept up in Ireland, where it 
is considered highly unlucky for a family to take with 
them a cat when they are moving, more especially, too, 
when they have to cross a river. Mr. Gregor also tells 
us that, in the north-east of Scotland, if a cow or other 
domestic animal was seized with disease, one mode of 
cure was to twist a rope of straw the contrary way, join 
the two ends, and put the diseased animal through the 
loop along with a cat. By this means the disease was 
supposed to be transferred to the cat, and the animal's 
life was so saved by the cat dying. This, of course, was 
only one of the extensive charms of which the leading 
idea was that of substitution. A remedy for erysipelas, 
lately practiced in the Parish of Locharron, in the north- 
west Highlands, consisted in cutting off one-half of the 
ear of a cat, and letting the blood drop on the part af- 
fected. Alluding, moreover, to the numerous other items 
of folk-lore in connection with the cat, there is a popular 


| notion that a May cat—a cat born in the month of May— 


is of no use for catching rats and mice, but exerts an 
injurious influence on the house through bringing into it 
disagreeable reptiles of various kinds. Mrs. Latham, in 
her ‘‘ West Sussex Superstitions,” says that a May cat is 
supposed ‘‘ to be inclined to melancholy, and to be much 
addicted to catching snakes and bringing them into the 
house.. I had heard that this west-country belief existed 
in our village ; and, very lately, observing a most de- 
jected-looking cat by the fire in a cottage, said, in jest, 
“T should think that cat was born in May.” ‘Oh, yes,” 
said the owner of it, ‘(that she was, and so was her 
mother ; and she was just as sad-looking, and was always 
bringing snakes and vipers within doors.” In Hunting- 
donshire there is a common saying that ‘‘a May kitten 
makes a dirty cat.” This supposed ill-luck attaching to 
a cat born in the month of May is no doubt founded on 
the old notion that May was an unfortunate season for 
births of any kind, in allusion to which there is an old 
proverb, which says : 
“May chets 
Bad luck begets.” 


According to a curious notion, still extensively credited 
by the north-country peasantry, black cats are supposed 
to bring not only good luck, but also lovers—in illustra- 
tion of which we may quote a well-known rhyme on the 
subject : 
“Whenever the cat o’ the house is black, 
The lasses o’ lovers will haye no lack.” 


Mr. Henderson, speaking of this superstition, tells us 
that an old north-country woman on one occasion said 
to a lady: ‘It’s na wonder Jock ’s lassies marry off 
so fast; ye ken what a braw black cat they’ve got.” It is 
considered unlucky to dream of a cat, a piece of folk-lore 
prevalent in Germany, where if one dreams of a black 
cat at Christmas, it is an omen of some alarming illness 
during the following year. Equally unfortunate, too, 
is it for a cat to sneeze, this act being supposed to indi- 
cate that the family will have colds. Thus, we are in- 
formed by Mrs. Latham that in Sussex ‘‘even the most 
favored cat, if heard to sneeze, is instantly shut out of 
doors ; for should she stay to repeat the sneeze three 
times indoors, the whole family will have colds and 
coughs.” 


SLEEP-WALKINC. 
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Lastly, there are many quaint traditions in which the 
cat holds a prominent place ; and an amusing one, cur- 
rent in the north of England, we may quote in conclu- 
sion : A gentleman was one evening sitting cozily in his 
parlor, reading or meditating, when he was interrupted 
by the appearance of a cat, which came down the chim- 
ney and cried out: ‘‘ Tell Dildrum Doldrum’s dead !” 
He was not unnaturally startled by this strange occur- 
rence ; and when, shortly after, his wife entered, and he 
related to her what had happened, her own cat, which 
accompanied her, exclaimed, ‘‘Is Doldrum dead ?” and 
immediately rushed up the chimney, and was heard of 
no more. Of the numerous conjectures stated to account 
for this extraordinary event, the most reasonable one ap- 
pears to be that Doldrum had been King of Catland, and 
that Dildrum was the next heir. 


JENNIE. 
By FreD EMERSON Brooks. 


“THE sweetest lass in all the land 
Is Jennie, Jennie, Jennie!” 
Said Robin as he held each hand, 
Too many, many, many! 
*Twas in the lane, the fenee was high; 
There was no room to pass him by; 
He held my wings, I could not fly; 
Not any, any, any! 


“How many sweethearts have you, pray, 
Sweet Jennie, Jennie, Jennie ?” 
The rogue within me bade me say— 
Not many, many, many! 
But when I found it grieved the youth, 
I could no longer hide the truth, 
And said, not many was, forsooth, 
Not any, any, any! 


He said: “And would one sweetheart be 
Too many, many, many ? 
Could you accept of one like me, 
My Jennie, Jennie, Jennie ?” 
Let others think whate’er they may, 
When Robin took my heart away, 
I had no heart to tell him nay, 
Not any, any, any! 


Although I never said he could 
Take any, any, any! 
He did just what I thought he would— 
Kiss Jennie, Jennie, Jennie! 
My lips were closed, I could not add, 
Nor count the kisses of the lad, 
And yet I hardly think he had 
Too many, many, many! 


SLEEP-WALKING. 

Tue extent to which the cerebral organs are awake 
during sleep (says a writer in All the Year Round) has 
been the subject of discussion. In perfect sleep, the the- 
ory is, that all the organs are in a state of quiescence; 
but how is it in the case of dreams, and still more in the 
case of somnambulism, which includes not only walking, 
but talking, thinking and doing, while in a state of sleep ? 

Dr. Macnish’s theory of somnambulism is that it is 
dreaming of so forcible a nature as to stimulate into ac- 
tion the muscular system and one or more of the organs 
of the senses. Thus, to dream vividly, and with excited 
energy of walking, arouses the muscles of locomotion, so 
that the person naturally gets up and walks. To dream 
that we hear or see may produce so vivid a cerebral im- 
pression as to stimulate the eyes and ears, or the organs 
of the brain with which they are connected, until we do 


see objects and hear sounds as if we were really awake. 
If the muscles only are excited, then we simply walk. It 
the organs of sight and hearing are also excited, then we 
walk and see and hear, and probably talk as well. ‘Lhe 
sepses of smell, taste and touch may further be stimulated 
into activity during sleep ; and a condition of mind is the 
result which is so like perfect wakefulness as to be in 
reality a second consciousness or a double life. 

Sleep-walking is often hereditary, but is more common 
among women and children than among men. And sleep- 
walkers do not always see, although they usually have 
their eyes open. Most of us have probably met with 
cases of this simple kind, in which only the muscles of 
locomotion are in play while all the senses are dormant, 
and a very large number of persons have experienced the 
thing themselves. 

Very different in degrec, however, is the somnambulism 
in such cases as that of the English clergyman who used 
to rise in his sleep, light a candle, write a sermon, correct 
it with interlineations, and then go to bed again, awaking 
in the morning without any recollection of his midnight 
performance. Or like that of the miller, noticed by Dr. 
Gall, who was in the habit of rising every night and going 
through his usual work at the mill without any remem- 
brance of it in the morning. Or like the farmer, told 
of by Dr. Pritchard, who rose up, dressed himself, sad- 
dled his horse, and rode to market in a state of somno- 
lence. Or like Mr. Blacklock, who on one occasion, after 
retiring early from the family circle, arose and returned 
to the room, joined in the conversation, sang a song, and 
went to bed again, not only without any after-recollec- 
tion, but also without any of the company having sus- 
pected that he was asleep all the time. Or like the boy 
who dreamed that he got out of bed, scaled an enormous 
precipice, captured an eagle’s nest, and placed it under 
the bed, all of which he found in the morning that he 
had actually done, and liad been seen to do—the preci- 
pice being one he would not have dared to climb in his 
waking moments. 

Sleep-walking may be caused by several things ; such 
as a heavy meal, a bad digestion, a nervous, overwrought 
temperament, or general irritability of the system. But 
there are many cases in which it is impossible to ascribe 
a cause ; and there is also a somnambulism which is pro- 
duced by artificial mcans, which we may call either mes- 
merism or magnetism. 

The German scientific theory is, that from the stand- 
point of every psychical being, nature is divided into 
two halves—the one acting upon consciousness, the other 
not ; that sleep is accompanied by an inner waking ; that 
it is not a mere negation of waking, but contains also 
‘* positive sides.” Thus, it is argued, the processes which 
come to the inner consciousness in sleep take place also 
in waking, but only remain unconscious. Sleep does not 
produce new influences on the organism and new reac- 
tions, but simply raises those which we subordinate 
during waking. It introduces new influences and modes 
of reaction to consciousness, and the result is a dream. 

Dr. Du Prel, who has devoted much attention to this 
subject, and who deals with it at much length in his 
“*Die Philosophie der Mystik,” says that somnambulism 
induces susceptibility to finer influences than are received 
by the senses of the waking person; and that, as the 
senses in waking evoke faculties the more remarkable the 
more finely they are organized, so must the sense educed 
in somnambulism, receiving influences too fine for the 
day senses, release faculties superior to those of the wak- 
ing man. 

So much evidence has been gathered of the remarkable 
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Dr. Du Prel 
maintains 
that the truth lies midway between these extremes. 
Somnambulism is the influence of nature and man in 
presence of a passive state, and, therefore, it is not a 
state of equal dignity with waking. But, on the other 
hand, faculties are often revealed in somnambulism 
which, even if only transitory, are so superior to those 
of ordinary man as to disprove the mere instinct theory. 
‘ Somnambulism has been called exalted sleep ; and the 
philosophy of ‘sleep has been by no means exhausted, 
even by Dr. Macnish. We all know by experience the 
recuperative quality of sleep, and we have, most of us, 
observed how a prolonged sleep is often the turning-point 
in a case of critical illness. But what can we make of 
the apparently well-authenticated instances of phenom- 
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for four 
years, inter- 
rupted with but short waking intervals. Another Ger- 
man doctor records the case of an old priest, at Stet- 
tin, who, one Christmas Day, felt need of a little rest 
after the first Mass, and dropped asleep in his cell for 
thirteen weeks. In Mayo’s ‘‘ Truths in Popular Super- 
stitions ” there is mention of a girl known to the author, 
who at twelve years old fell into a sleep which lasted 
thirteen years, during which she grew from a child to 
a mature woman. 

We offer no opinion upon these phenomena ; we only 
quote them on the authority of scientists by way of il- 
lustrating what a very remarkable thing sleep is, and 
how much we have yet to learn about its mental and 
physical attributes. 


LANDING-PLACE OF THE CHANNEL STEAMERS, CALAIS. 
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Somnambulism has often been called a disease, but Du 
Prel maintains that it is not so. It rather heals the 
disease — either directly, through its deep sleep, or, in- 
directly, from the fact that, while in sleep, somnambu- 
lists are often capable of self-prescription. Mesmer’s 


theory was that such severe diseases of the nervous sys- 
tem as catalepsy, epilepsy, and so on, are really ‘‘an 
incomplete somnambulism,” which can be cured by the 
application of artificially induced somnambulism — that 
is, by mesmerism. 


ENTRANCE TO THE PORT OF CALAIS. 


THE CHANNEL FERRY: ITS DISCOMFORTS PAST AND PRESENT. 


By AN OLD VOYAGER. 


“Tue Channel is a failure!” exclaimed a gentleman 
who stood near me, as the Empress moved quietly along- 
side the jetty at Calais just one hour and ten minutes after 
quitting Dover. It was his first venture, so he told me, 
over that treacherous piece of water, and being a wretched 
sailor, he had anticipated at least two hours of misery. 
But the sea was smooth, the day fine, and almost before 
he was aware of it he was safe across. It was then that he 
gave vent to his feelings in the exclamation just quoted. 

Nevertheless, the Channel is xot a failure. 


Every one of the readers of Frank Lesuie’s Porunar 
| Monraty will perfectly understand that by the term 
“‘Channel” is here meant the English Channel, so called, 
as laid down on maps and charts and other sea- going 
illustrations. Further, that this particular stretch of 
water has proved for many years in the past (as it may 
prove for many years in the future, who knows ?) a chief 
obstacle to the hostile designs of Europe, and especially of 
France, toward England. The telescope of Bonaparte, it 
was said, enabled him actually to distinguish the chalk 
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cliffs of Dover from his stand-point in Calais, and he 
chafed in spirit because he could not march his victorious 
legions straight into the English country. To show there 
was no love lost between the two nations, we have only to 
quote the lines on the old gun in Dover Castle : 


“Wash me well and keep me clean, 
And I will send a ball to Calais green.” 


We can readily see, then, why the Channel is called the 
English Channel, rather than the French Channel or the 
Dutch Channel. 

Quitting its parent source—the Atlantic Ocean—it turns 
abruptly at right angles, plunging turbulently eastward, 
till it is suddenly thrust with a concentrated vehemence 
through the ‘Straits of Dover,” and escaping, emerges 
into its original width, and finds rest, after four hundred 
miles of agitation, in the bosom of the North Sea, an ad- 
janct of the Atlantic. This Channel separates England 
from France, Belgium and Holland, and completes the 
list of the ‘‘ four seas which girt Britain,” and give to her 
the invaluable security of an insular position. 

So much by way of an apparent digression from the 
sibject, though the geographical description will, I think, 


show why, to a certain extent, the discomforts of the 


Channel trip are unavoidable. 

The route between the two most populous cities and 
the two most famous cities of the world, to wit, between 
London and Paris, lies across this Channel. 
reach Belgium from England, or to get to Rotterdam, the 
Channel must be conquered. But, par e.ccellence what is 
termed the ‘‘ Channel Ferry” refers to the various routes 
taken by travelers between England and France or France 
and England. From some one of these routes there is no 
escape, and those who can afford it take the shortest sea 
passage, which is between Dover and Calais, a distance of 
only twenty-two miles. By this route, the expense of a 
first-class ticket from London to Paris, two hundred and 
seventy-five miles all told, is $15. -By crossing the Chan- 
nel at a wider part, the price is reduced to about one-half 
this sum—a striking commentary on the terrors that sur- 
round this little bit of sea-water. 

Next to Dover and Calais, and by many preferred to it, 
is the passage from Folkestone to Boulogne, which is but 
fifteen or twenty minutes longer than the other, and 
which lands you an hour by rail nearer to Paris. The 
fare is the same as by the Calais route. Both the above 
routes run on a fixed schedule time, not varying with the 
ti le. 

Next should be mentioned the service between New- 
haven and Dieppe, which is a tidal service that is varying 
in the time of leaving, according to the condition of the 
tide. Here you are landed in the interesting old town 
cf Dieppe, after a voyage of from four to six hours, ac- 
cording to circumstances ; and if the sea is in an ordinary 
condition of ferocity, you will gladly resolye—if a poor 
railor—to take a second or even «& third class ticket back, 
by way of Calais and Dover, or Folkestone and Boulogne, 
rather than submit to another such experience. 

The last route I have to mention is via Southampton 
and Havre, an eight-hours voyage, fortunately performed 
in the night, for then no one may witness the secrets of 
your prison-house, however audible your sufferings may 
become. At Havre you find yourself about four hours 
by rail from Paris, often in no condition to undertake 
even that short journey. 

Within the last twenty-five years great improvements 


lave taken place in the boats constructed to ply across | 


the Channel Terry, not only in speed, but also in the ac- 
commodations for unfortunate seasick people. Some of 
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Further, to | 


| these boats have been furnished with all modern appli- 
| ances, but, alas! no plan has yet been devised by which | 
| to improve the weather or to make wind and tide act in 
harmony. 

My own acquaintance with the Channel dates back half 
a century. My first trip was from Folkestone to Bou- 
logne. It occupied four hours—twenty-seven miles—in a 
black tub of a boat, strong and sea-worthy, but apparently 
constructed with a special view to cause torment and mis- 
ery to the passengers. After arrival, by reason of the 
long trip, we were obliged to lay off Boulogne for two 
hours, waiting for the tide. We were landed at midnight, 
and marched between files of soldiers, like criminals, to 
the custom-house, where we deposited our passports, to 
be called for the next morning, and were then allowed to 
go free. The railway to Paris was nearly finished, but 
no portion of it was open, so that we had to go on by the 
diligence. We were entertaining grave fears that the 
lumbering vehicle would start without us, since the cus- 
tom-house, where we were compelled to leaye our pass- 
ports, and where our personal effects were to be exam- 
ined, would not open until ten o’clock. We were assured, 
however, that the diligence was obliged to wait for us, 
and in fact it did wait. Our luggage on that occasion 
was not disembarked till morning. It was all done by 
strong, muscular women, in very short red petticoats, with 
no shoes or stockings, who were obliged to wade to the 
steamer, with the water nearly up to their knees. It was 
a curious sight. 

For many years thereafter I can record little improve- 
ment in the-‘‘ Ferry” arrangements. Not the slightest 
accommodations were prepared for seasick passengers. 
*“To go below” was to go into a pandemonium of hor- 
rors. Extended, continuous lines of hard seats rose one 
above the other, and the wretched victim at the bottom, 
in addition to his own sufferings, would often receive a 
sprinkling from some unfortunate wretch above, who had 
in his agony lacked precision in aiming at the disgusting 
vessel which had been placed before him. On deck the 
sailors would furnish you with water-proofs to keep off the 
cutting spray or ‘‘spoon-drift,” for which you gratefully 
paid fourfold. I am now speaking of the Dover and 
Calais route of twenty-five years ago. This route, un- 
like the Boulogne route, was always on fixed time—not 
tidal 

It is only of late that the latter has adopted a fixed 
schedule. But till of late years passengers by this “fixed 
service” were not, as one would naturally suppose, 
landed always at the dock on either side. The shallow 
water prevented this, except at full tide: so that when 
the tide failed, all were disembarked in small boats, and 
thus transferred to the point where the railway- train 
awaited them. If the passage had been a stormy one, it 
| is difficult to describe the suffering, especially by ladies 

more dead than alive, forced, in fact, carried, into the 
| boats in the arms of the sailors, who took the opportu- 
nity before reaching the pier to extract a half-crown from 
each one, which was given by the sufferers with alacrity 
in order to escape persecution. I have myself often wit- 
nessed these scenes, and on occasions participated in 
them. 

As I have indicated, the shallow water on both sides 
the ‘‘ Ferry,” as well at Dover as at Calais, prevented 
the steamers coming to the dock, except when the tide 
favored. But for many years, commencing more than 
thirty years ago, the English Government have been at 
work extending the docks, by means of submarine work- 
men, far out from shore, so that landing in small boats 
could be dispensed with. Indeed, in 1859, I was invited 
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to visit Dover by the chief in charge of the works to wit- 
ness the process of laying foundations by the divers. It 
was to me a most interesting spectacle. 

On the Calais side the French were equally persevering, 
and the jetty was extended far Channelward, while the 
dredging to improve the harbor still continues. Rails 
have been laid to the extremity of the docks, so that 
passengers are taken to the very point of embarkation. 
It was long, however, before the steamers were much 
improved. There hardly appeared, on the part of the 
different companies, a glimmer of intelligence as to the 
necessity of improvement on this the greatest thorough- 
fare in Europe. It was enough that these black tubs 
were sea-worthy—two or three hours of horrible suffering, 
that was all. After many sea voyages I had, under great 
tribulations, become a fairly good sailor ; I could bear 
up under a moderately rough Channel trip, when three- 
fourths of those on board succumbed. But I never was 
able to stand against one of the ‘ wild” passages, so 
called. Twice in my experience I had sat up in the 
restaurant at Calais from midnight to eight the next 
morning, because the passengers were not permitted to 
embark on board the boat. The storm was so furious, 
that while the steamer sailed, only the mail was sent by 
it. On th third occasion (all these were in Winter 
months) I demanded peremptorily to be allowed to go 
on board, urging for a reason that I had an engagement 
of, to me, the utmost importance in London the fol- 
lowing day. My person happened to be known to the 
captain, and I was permitted to come aboard. We did 
not get off till 3a. m., and I can hardly explain how I 
am alive to-day to tell the tale. I remained on deck 
about thirty seconds, after getting to sea. The decks 
were swept by the waters at every twist and turn and 
plunge of the boat. The steward, a good-natured soul 
—at least, he became good-natured after the delivery 
into his hand of half a crown —introduced me to his 
“bunk,” where I lay in the extremity of agony for at 
least three hours and a half. I landed with a lacerated 
throat (you may imagine how it came to be lacerated), 
and, instead of going on by the mail-train to London, I 
drove to the Lord Warden’s Hotel, and never quitted 
my bed till late in the day, when the weather subsiding, 
my fellow-passengers from Paris overhauled me. They 
were in moderately fair condition. I have never braved 
the mail-service trip, with passengers excluded, since that 
memorable voyage. 

To go outside of the two favorite routes, let me say, I 
have fairly tested both the trip from Newhaven to Dieppe 
—an economical yoyage—and the passage from South- 
ampton to Havre, of which, since I had little to com- 
plain of the weather, I will forbear comment as to the 
accommodations. We had a pleasant company, and we 
sat up the entire night rather than test the appliances for 
rest which were held out in an attractive way by the 
advertisements of the line. Suffice it to say, we landed 
in good condition at Havre, afterward greatly improved 
by a capital breakfast at the Hotel de l'Europe, before 
taking the train for Paris. 

As to the Dieppe route, given good weather, and you 
will have nothing to complain of. On the particular oc- 
casion of my crossing the Channel in that direction, wind 
and tide were against us; and after two hours of extra 
sea service I and the ladies in my company were taken 
ashore on the backs of stalwart sailors, we coming in 
about ten minutes late for the ebbing tide. 

From a retrospect of these various torments, let me 
make a little digression. It is to give an illustration of 
the peculiar superstition of sailors. Some time before 


my trip in the mail-boat, I was crossing from Dover to 
Calais in heavy weather. I was with a friend, who, mar- 
velous to relate, was never seasick. I resolved not to go 
below. One of the sailors had furnished us with extra 
water-proofs, with which I enveloped myself completely. 
Thus protected, I leaned on my friend’s shoulder, doing 
my best to resist the crisis which constantly threatened 
me. My companion thought he might stave it off by con- 
versing in a cheerful voice, every tone going straight to 
my midriff. He kept on assuring me that the Havre light 
was right before us, and in fifteen minutes we would be 
safe inside, till I begged him to stop. He was very good- 
natured, and he did stop. He had an idea, however, he 
could entertain me in some other way, and he began to 
whistle a waltz, which distressed me more than his con- 
versation. All this time my head was completely enyel- 
oped, as I have just explained ; and I was about to ask 
him to desist from the music, when I heard a gruff voice 
exclaiming: ‘‘ Please knock off that whistling, sir.” 
“Why, my friend,” said my companion, ‘‘I am whistling 
to keep this gentleman from getting seasick.” ‘I can’t 
help that, sir,” was the reply. ‘It’s blowing fresh 
enough without your whistling. We will gct a regular 
gale if you keep on. Please knock it off.” And to my 
extreme relief the whistling was ‘‘ knocked off,” though 
Thad to listen to a philosophical homily on sailors’ su- 
perstitions. 

These apparently petty incidents will serve to give, 
perhaps, a better idea of what one must encounter in 
adverse weather in a trip of twenty-two miles than any 
formal description would convey. 

The discomforts of the Channel Ferry were twofold. 
First, the hostility of wind and tide ; second, the horri- 
ble lack of accommodations for seasick sufferers on board 
of the boats plying to and fro, and which greatly aggra- 
vated the horrors of the passage. Lately, and only lately, 
Iam happy to record that an entirely new class of boats 
have been put on the Channel service, which are con- 
structed with very powerful engines, capable of making 
the trip between Dover and Calais in but a little more 
than one hour, and between Folkestone and Boulogne in 
an hour and a quarter. This, of course, in fine weather. 
These boats are finely built, with a comfortable saloon 
and a smoking-room, with private state-rooms, and be- 
sides large accommodations in the way of clean, well- 
appointed, well-ventilated berths. The attendance is ex- 
cellent ; every modern improvement, electric lights for 
use for the night-trips, and other conveniences such as 
you find on first-class Atlantic steam-ships. And all these 
preparations for a twenty-two mile voyage! It is om- 
inous. What does it mean? It means this, that while 
the ‘‘traveling public,” so termed, have clamored for 
and obtained a better ‘sea service,” the mystery of the 
Channel passage, which makes it even to this day the 
dread, the terror of easily afflicted souls, is yet unsolved 
by way of any practical remedy, how much soever theo- 
retical minds may explain the why and the wherefore. 

But, after all, what is it? Mr. Pickwick declared it 
was not the sherry, but the salmon, that put him alto- 
gether awry. But the unfortunate one, with weak stom- 
ach, who braves the ‘‘Ferry” in bad weather, cannot 
know—will never know—he never cares to know—how or 
why or wherefore he could become so completely upset. 

Let me attempt a description. You leave London with 
fine weather; yet you are solicitous all the way how you 
will find the Channel, for weather reports are not to be 
trusted. ‘‘ Pretty fair,” a sailor will tell you in answer 
to your eager inquiry as you step on board the boat. 
“Tt must be pretty fair,” you ejaculate to yourself, as 
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you look upon the calm, peaceful waters around you. 
The boat is off. It runs on for, it seems to you, a con- 
siderable distance with delightful smoothness, for it is 
not yet really outside the harbor. ‘‘ Nice passage !—nice 
passage !” you complacently exclaim, when, suddenly, 
away from the protection of the Dover cliffs, the boat 
takes a twirl, you are nearly swept off your feet, a giddy 
sensation overcomes you; you go down to the depths, 
you are carried again skyward; there appears to be a 
twist in your stomach ; you attempt to lay hold of the 
rail, and you grasp vacancy. You totter below; you ask, 
not for a berth, but a state-room all to yourself. You 
get it for a ‘“‘consideration.”” What happens after that 
is not to be repeated. Yet, all the wretchedness you are 
to suffer may not last an hour anda half! For all that, 
it is the concentrated essence of agony. How so? Be- 
cause there is no motion like unto the motion on the 
Channel Ferry. Let me explain why. By reason of the 
shallow water on either coast the boats of necessity must 


be constructed with light draft, to meet the emergency of 


low tide. 
wave. 


They dance like a spoon on the top of the 
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Dover and Calais. No one, if you please, thinks of go- 
ing below, except a stalwart Englishman for a bottle of 
brown-stout, or a hungry American for a sandwich and— 
something with it. The weather is perfectly fine. A light 
head -wind (very little more) serves to steady the boat. 
The tide is at the full. Everybody is joyous. Well, after 
all, when really and honestly there is no ‘‘sea on,” there 
is—since it is not a calm—a slight, a really slight, undu- 
lating motion that old travelers do not even notice. As I 
have said, everybody is on deck, and everybody remains 
on deck to the end of the trip, say for one hour and fif- 
teen minutes. But when the first quarter of an hour is 
passed, there comes a slight pallor in the faces of a ma- 
jority of the ladies ; this is followed by the appearance 
of the most respectable-looking serving-men, who very 
quietly place certain quaint-shaped earthen bowls in elose 
proximity to the pallid-faced women. From time to time 
a man, a dude or a youth shows by his countenance that 
all is not right within, and he, too, is waited on. “Time,” 
however, ‘‘is the essence of the contract,” and while re- 
sistance is going on the seventy-five minutes are up, and 


Certain winds make a terrible commotion of the | all are safe ashore. 
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narrow passage, but when tide and wind are in opposi- 
tion—that is, when the tide, which here runs to forty 
feet, is racing in, with a gale of wind from the north 
driving down the Channel, and these two great forces 
meeting at its narrowest place—you may imagine some- 
thing of the terrible turmoil that disturbs the waters, 
but you must witness it to have an appreciable sense 
of its fury. Now let one of these shallow-draft steam- 
ers set out on the trip cross-Channel. It is seized as if 
it were a chip on the waves, tossed in every direction 
with not the least regularity of motion, making you as 
giddy as if you were in a swing, but with none of its 


uniformity; now mounting like a balloon, now plunging | 


into the depths, now driven sideways, then sternways, 
then another wild leap in the air. In short, it baftles 
description. But if you can gain sufficient composure, 
you cannot but admire the behavior of the saucy craft, 
which all this time advances, true to its course, directly 


toward its destined haven, and the fine seamanship that | 
| all the waters, salt and fresh, which have achieved a ‘‘ bad 


manages the boat. 
Changing the scene, let us take an ordinary fair-weather 
passage in one of the fast boats plying to-day between 


To explain such an extraordinary disturbance of the 
physical forces, I have to go back to my statement about 
the peculiar nature of the motion which comes near dis- 
turbing the stomach even of a veteran sea-goer. Indeed, 
let me say that the little account just put down is taken 
from my personal observation within the last week. 

Is it not a marvel that, in the face of all these annoy- 
ances, there should be an objection on the part of En- 
gland to the construction of a tunnel under Dover Straits ? 
Invasion ? A few hours would serve impenetrably to 
obstruct on either side any possibility of a hostile move- 
ment in that direction. But the objection thus far seems 
to be insurmountable! So people must continue to suf- 
fer. I have not at hand the statistics of Channel Ferry 
travel and traffic, but we know it is the greatest thorough- 
fare in Europe. The advancing spirit of progression will 
compel the construction of the tunnel—but when ? 

A word in conclusion. I have not the least desire to 
exaggerate. I can truthfully say I have tempted nefirly 


eminence ” for bringing unhappy voyagers to grief. Iam 


| thoroughly acquainted with Point Judith. Iam familiar 
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with the torturing, chopping waves of the North-western | 


lakes. I have tested the miseries of motion during gales 
in the Gulf of Mexico. I know “off Hatteras” and all 
that the phrase implies. I have made frequent acquaint- 
ance with the distressing fluctuations of the waters of the 
Mediterranean. I have experienced what it is to cross 
from Liverpool to Dublin in heavy weather. But not one 
of these, not any two of these, not all of these commingled, 
compounded and combined, with the Atlantic voyage 
thrown in, can be compared with the terrible, changing 
vicissitudes, the miseries and the horrors which you will 
encounter on the ‘‘ Channel Ferry,” in the Straits of Dover, 
with a forty-foot tide running like a race-horse up Chan- 


nel, and a north wind driving forty miles an hour dorrn | 


Channel, the tremendous surge of the Atlantic Ocean at 
both ends, wind against tide, meeting with concentrated 
violent power in the narrow compass of the twenty-two 
mile strait. 

If you doubt what I say—try it! 


STRIKING AT THE IDOLS. 
THERE are in the world many persons like the shrewd 


scientist who endeavored to upset Robinson Crusoe by | 


pointing out that the rice which the castaway sowed 
could not have grown, because it had been dressed and 
denuded of its fructifying properties. Such persons are 
never happy unless they are calling into question some of 
our time-honored beliefs. In the particular instance to 
which we have referred, there is nothing at stake. It 
does not matter two straws whether rice can grow under 
such circumstances or not. But in many other instances 
there is something at stake. Nowadays science pokes its 
inquisitive nose into everything, and insists upon having 
evidence—that is, facts or proofs, not mere hearsay or 
tradition. The consequence is, that the authenticity of 
many of our historical ‘ facts” is questioned—in some 
cases, it must be admitted, not without reason. In the 
instances which we shall quote, we shall, as far as possi- 
ble, avoid expressing any opinion of our own. Our aim 
is to draw attention to some of the many cases in which 
the inquiring spirit of the age has been at work. 

The early history of Rome is, it is said, to a great ex- 
tent fabulous. ‘‘ Events of the greatest importance,” 
says Macaulay, ‘‘such as the issue of the war with Por- 
sena and the issue of the war with Brennus, were grossly 
misrepresented.” The story of the siege of Troy, as told 
by Homer, is also pretty generally considered mythical ; 
and it is now stated that Mary Queen of Scots was not so 
beautiful as has been represented. 
idea that Napoleon the Great was very powerful in war 
is utterly wrong, his successes being due to the con- 


temptible weakness of his adversaries, and that, as a | 


ruler, he was petty, mean and irascible. 

One of the ‘society ” papers recently exposed a fiction 
which had become wide-spread. When Sir Charles Na- 
pier took Sind, it was stated that he sent home to the 
Government the punning message, ‘‘ Peccavi,” to inform 
them that ‘“‘I have Sind.” This is not a bad pun, but the 
credit of it is due, not to Sir Charles Napier, but to 
Punch, in the pages of which periodical it appeared soon 
after the announcement of taking Sind. 

Sir James Picton, in a recent number of Notes and Que- 
ries, took in hand the familiar myth as to the oldest 
family in England. 
tinction. 
now extinct, were resident in one place from the time of 
Alfred. Lord Palmerston is said to have avowed his be- 
lief in this venerable race; but Sir James denies that 


There are two claimants to the dis-- 
It had been said that the Wapshotts, a family | 
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there is any evidence of their existence on the same land 


| since Saxon days, and states that the name itself is a con- 


traction of wapenshot, meaning a prize gained at an as- 
sembly of arms. If this be the proper derivation of the 
word, he says, the family cannot be older than the fif- 
teenth century. The other ‘‘oldest family” is that of 
Purkiss. Their ancestor is said to have been the charcoal- 
burner whose cart carried the dead body of the Red King 
to Winchester. Sir James, in conclusion, says that in 
this case, also, there is a total lack of evidence, for none 
of the medieval chroniclers mention the name of Purkiss, 


, and that it was not till the present century that the legend 


took form. 
An eminent living historian has proved, to his own 
satisfaction at least, that our old friend Robin Hood 


| never existed, and that, therefore, all the stories told in 


We are told that the | 


connection with his name are fables. Antiquarians have 
long since agreed to differ over the burial-place of Little 
John, some maintaining that he died in Scotland, others 
that he was hanged near Dublin. In spite of this, how- 
ever, it may be doubted whether the general public will 
not cling to Robin Hood. His bower is still carried 
through the streets of Nottingham on May Ist, and Maid 
Marian still dances on the pavement for pennies. 

It is generally believed that Giordano Bruno was 


burned alive for heresy, and only a few months ago a 


small riot was created in Rome by a party of students 
who had met to commemorate the occasion of the pan- 
theistic Dominican’s death. Prof. Théophile Desdouits, 
however, who has published a very interesting pamphlet 
on the subject, thinks it probable that, instead of being 
burned alive, Bruno was kept in some quiet convent for 
the remainder of his life. Bayle questioned the accuracy 
of the story of the pantheist’s tragical death, and, after 
remarking that it was somewhat strange thet no one 
should know, only eighty years after the supposed oc- 
currence, whether a Dominican was burned at Rome 
for blasphemies, he says: ‘‘ When facts of this nature 
are uncertain, they are likely to be false.” 

That such a person as William Tell ever existed is now 
denied, and, as no mention is made of him, or of the in- 
cident of his shooting an apple off his son's head, until 
nearly two hundred years after its alleged occurrence, 
there would seem to be some ground for the belief that 
the story is purely legendary. How deeply the legend 
is implanted in the minds of the Swiss peasantry is well 
illustrated by the following story : ‘‘ Baron von Gessler, 
a Russian nobleman of the German immigration, hired 
a boat, together with some friends, to cross from Brunnen 
to Riutli. During the passage one of the party chanced 
to address the young nobleman by his name. The boat- 
man started with horror. He dropped his oars for a mo- 
ment, and then said to the astonished company: ‘I 
would not have a Gessler in my boat for a hundred 
franes.’ In spite of all entreaties and attempted expla- 
nations, he turned the head of the boat, rowed to land, 
and insisted that the supposed descendant of Gessler 
should disembark.” 

Very soon there will be as much doubt as to who dis- 
covered America as there is at present respecting the au- 
thorship of the ‘‘ Letters of Junius,” the identity of the 
Man in the Iron Mask, and’ why Anderson left Dy- 
cer’s. It is generally believed, and is stated in most 
histories, that America was discovered by Columbus. 
Mr. Edward P. Vining, however, in his work, ‘‘An In- 
glorious Columbus,” attempts to prove that it was dis- 
covered in the fifth century by a party of Buddhist 
monks from Afghanistan. These pilgrims discovered 
some country known in Chinese records as Fu-sang, and 
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Mr. Vining endeavors to identify this place with Mexico, 
although he has to rely solely on the description of the 
people, fauna and flora, for the purpose of identification. 
Others are of the opinion that the honor of the discovery 
is due to a Genoese sailor, to whose memory a sculptured 
fountain is to be erected at Boston ; and many believe 


that, while Europe and Asia were inhabited by naked | 


savages, Western America was the abode of a compara- 
tively civilized race. But against this latter theory the 
Marquis of Nadaillac, in his ‘‘ Prehistoric America,” brings 
some very telling arguments. Another claimant to the 
honor of the discovery of America, in the person of Co- 
lumbus’s brother—Bartholomew—has been put forward. 
‘Three years ago,” says the account, ‘‘ Don Soto, Presi- 
dent of the Honduras Republic, desired to commemorate 
the landing of Columbus on the coast belonging to the 
present Government of Honduras, by creating a new 
administrative district at the place, and calling it Colon. 
But he determined first to look into the original author- 
ities himself, and having done so, found reason to doubt 
the truth of the popular belief on the subject. Having 
communicated his doubts to Don Milla, a learned Gua- 
temalan, who has written a history of Central America, 
in which he reproduces the usual statement, the latter 
re-examined all the documents of the time, and came to 
the conclusion that an error had arisen through a mis- 
representation of a single passage in an old chronicler, 
and that Columbus never really landed on the continent. 
The passage occurs in Herrara, and is as follows: ‘On 
August 14th, the Adelantado, with numbers of his crew, 
landed in order to hear Mass.’ Don Milla is now clear 
that the Adelantado here referred to was Bartholomew, 
Columbus's eldest brother, and not Christopher himself.” 
Altogether, the controversy with regard to the discovery 


of America promises to be very interesting ; and we doubt | 


not that future generations of America will regard with 
mixed feelings the remarkable bronze door in the Capitol 
at Washington, the panels of which portray in alto-riliero 
the principal events in the life of Columbus. 

We will not say it positively, but we have an idea that 
some poets and novelists are responsible for a great many 
erroneous historical notions. Even Sir Walter Scott is a 
great offender in this respect, as no doubt many readers 
will have noticed. 

Readers of the poet Gray know that Edward I. remorse- 
lessly massacred all the Welsh bards. The event is told 
in verse, and has become a part of our literature. But 
what is the evidence of this royal slaughter ? The only 
possible answer is that there is none whatever. Contem- 
porary historians are silent as to this sanguinary affair. 

Every school-boy has read that beautiful poem, ‘‘ The 
Burial of Sir John Moore,” and has been impressed with 
the fact that that hero was buried ‘‘ darkly, and at dead 


of night,” but it is stated that, instead of being buried | 


hurriedly, he was put to rest without hurry, and in broad 
daylight. 

Tennyson, too, is accused of misrepresentation in his 
well-known “ Charge of the Light Brigade.” When the 
“six hundred” rode into the ‘‘ valley of death, into the 
mouth of hell,” we are told that somebody had not blun- 
dered, but that it was done deliberately to stir up the 


army of the Allies, which had become demoralized by the | 


long siege of Sebastopol. 

Many a reader of Byron’s most beautiful poem, ‘‘ The 
Prisoner of Chillon,” has been filled with tender pity for 
the poor captive. The long confinement, the two brothers 
dying in prison, make a touching story. Byron, how- 
ever, availed himself of the ‘‘ poetic license ” and invented 


tyr for religion, was one of the most frivolous thinkers 


| and writers of his age ; and the sufferings of father and 


brothers, therefore, were simply inventions of the poet. 
There were no chains to bind him, the prison-floor was 
not beneath the surface of the lake ; he was not confined 
for many years in a cell. He was shut up ina cell for 
four years, and spent his time in writing Latin and 
French verses so lax in morals as to be unfit for pub- 
lication. . 

One more example of the poetic disregard for facts. In 
Whittier’s poem, ‘‘ Barbara Frietche,” are the lines : 


“Up the street came the rebel tread, 
Stonewall Jackson at the head.” 


Mrs. Jackson says this is incorrect. Her husband, on the 
occasion referred to, was carried into Frederick on sn 
ambulance. He was wounded, and wnable to command 
his troops. 

Many more instances might be given, but this article 
does not profess to exhaust the subject. As most of the 
aphorisms which have been attributed to great men are 
questioned, so most of our well-known historical tradi- 
tions are suspected. There will always, no doubt, be 
much difference of opinion on such vexed questions as 
the discovery of America, and many of our former beliefs 
will, by and by, be regarded as myths, and condemned 
to oblivion, while others will always retain their place in 
the minds of the people. 


CROWS IN NORWAY. 

Birps of the crow tribe, especially the raven, the car- 
rion-crow, the hoodie and the magpie, are in ill repute 
in England for stealing eggs, and, when opportunity 
seryes, for murdering chickens, ducklings, ete. ; but in 
the north of Norway these depredators are much bolder. 
They will even attempt to carry away the eggs and the 
young brood of the eider-duck, and too often succeed in 
their foray ; but if the drake is near at hand, they are 
frequently defeated. He seizes the crow by the wing or 
the neck and plunges down with him into the sea. Being 
a good diver, he feels no inconvenience, while the earrion- 
crow, however brave and strong in the air, is helpless in 
the water, and the end of the struggle is soon shown by 
his lifeless body floating upon the surface. Sometimes 
even the raven is disposed of in the same manner. It 
is a curious fact that young sea-fowl, when swimming or 
diving in waters which literally swarm with cod, halibut, 
and other greedy and hungry fishes, are not often snapped 
up and swallowed. Yet veteran lobster-fishermen, no 
small part of whose life has been spent in disembowel- 
ing such fishes, declare that they never find a young bird 
in the stomach of their prey. 


In the matter of libraries we are abashed. Not cyen 


‘the Library of Congress can boast of three-quarters of a 


million volumes. Forty-seven of our largest libraries 
aggregate only 5,000,000 volumes, whereas the three 
greatest libraries of Europe (those of Paris, London and 
St. Petersburg) alone sum up 4,000,000. 


Iv appears that the meteoric stone found in the Scania 
and acquired by Baron Nordenskivld for the national mu- 
seum at Stockholm, fell on April 6th, and that its fall 
was accompanied by a red flash like lightning and a thun- 
der-like detonation. It weighs eleven kilograms, and had 
made a hole thirty centimeters in depth ; but, having re- 


| coiled, it lay on the level ground at the edge of the hole. 
his facts. Bonnivard, the prisoner, far from being a mar- | 


The color is grayish black and the fracture grayish white. 
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FRANCE CAN BE INVADED 
SWITZERLAND. 


F Rance is too well guarded upon her Alpine frontier to 
allow the co-operation of the Italian armies to be of any 
real service to the German Empire. But no serious ob- 
struction up to the present could hinder the Italians 
from penetrating the territory of the Swiss Confedera- 
tion, and opening up a direct road to the Valley of the 
Rhone between Lyons and Paris. The Simplon Neck 
would offer a wide and easy access to an invading army. 
This route between Domo d’Ossola and Brieg is an easy 
one. The declivity is very gradual, and the ground can 
be traveled over not only by wagons, but by the heaviest 
artillery without the least difficulty. From Domo d’Os- 
sola to Brieg the distance can be covered by an ordinary 


THROUGH 


mous rocks of the Dent de Morcle on the north and of 
the Dent du Midi on the south come so close to each 
other that the Rhone at that spot passes through a nar- 
row gorge. The Romans knew the importance of this 
post, which they named Agaunum. Three forts stand 
there to defend this pass, but they are not formidable, 
and probably would not hold out long against modern 
artillery. They constitute the only defenses of the en- 
tire valley. 

Will the Federal Government hesitate about closing 
this dangerous opening, which might bring into Swiss 
territory the forces directed against France ? The best 
military writers of Switzerland believe that it is neces- 
sary to make haste in closing this passage while there 
is yet time ; and the Swiss colonels Siegfried and Roth- 
plez hold that the forts of St. Maurice can be turned. 
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Nervous Rider—‘ Look HERE, POLICEMAN ! 


stage-coach in nine hours and a half, and one can travel 
it on foot in fourteen or fifteen hours. 

In this short lapse of time an Italian army could cap- 
ture the head of the railroad line and of the entire route 
leading to the French frontier. The greater portion of 
the Simplon, and particularly the neck, is situated on 


Swiss territory. At this strategic point, the importance | 


of which is manifest, the line of the frontier runs along 
at about half the height of the Italian side of the Alps, 

Switzerland has, therefore, in her hands the key of a 
passage that, without natural difficulties, would lead an 
Italian army into the Valley of the Sadne. Only three 
old forts are in existence to bar a route so important— 
the forts of St. Maurice, a little town of 15,000 inhabit- 
ants, situated at the entrance of the first defile which is 
encountered in going up the Rhone from its source in 
Lake Geneva. At this point the two routes and the two 
lines of railroad coming from the lake unite. The enor- 


I GIVE THIS HORSE IN CHARGE!” 
[Puts rein in policeman’s hands, and bolts. 


The Federal Government has fortified St. Gothard, but 
it has done nothing with the Simplon ; and this is the 
neck that leads straight to Lyons by passing through 
Geneva, Lausanne and Berne. King Humbert does not 
dream of attacking the Gothard ; he would prefer to 
turn it, and establish solidly a line of operations of which 
the Simplon would form the base. There the Italian 
army could find an open door for its co-operation with 
a German army coming from Baden and Wiirtemberg, 
as it would avail itself of it rather than break itself to 
pieces against the Alps. 


AccorpiInG to a writer in the Westminster Reviei, it is 
not the spinsters who constitute the surplus female pop- 
ulation in England, and by whom the labor market is 
flooded, but the widows. His statistics show that the 
widows number 1,410,684, and the widowers 589,644. 
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““SYBRANT QUACKENBOSS CLOSED HIS EYES AND WAITED FOR THE CRASH OF THE WAR-CLUB INTO HIS OWN BRAIN.” 


THE STORY OF SYBRANT QUACKENBOSS. 
By LIEUTENANT R. H. JAYNE, 
Have you heard the story of Sybrant Quackenboss ? | of New Hampshire militia accompanied Sybrant as escort. 


Let me brush aside the dust and cobwebs of more than a 
hundred years, and tell the quaint and thrilling narrative 
which I believe is true in every particular. 

On a certain day in 1750, Sybrant found that he had 
not only won one of the fairest daughters of the promis- 
ing village of Albany, N. Y., but things had gone so far 
that the wedding-day was fixed. The parents and friends 
on both sides congratulated the couple, for they were well 
mated in every respect, and the future was radiant with 
hope. All the preparations were completed, and it 
looked for once as if the course of true love was to run 
smooth. 

But alas! it proved to be anything but smooth in the 
case of the young couple. Those were troublous times, 
and on the day named for the wedding Sybrant was im- 
pressed into the Colonial service as a teamster, and placed 
in charge of a load of provisions sent from Albany to Fort 
William Henry. 

Lieutenant McGinnis of the Colonial Army and a squad 
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He bade his intended bride a hasty good-by, promising to 
return at the earliest possible day and claim the fulfill- 
ment of the pledge she had made to him, while she, as 
she received the last fond embrace, assured him that she 
would wait for him, no matter how many years must come 
and go before they should behold each other's faces again. 
No other being could ever hold the place in her affections 
that had been won by the youth to whom she had given 
all the wealth of her love and devotion. 

The provisions, with the escort of militia, started on 
their laborious tramp through the wilderness, which it 


was expected would last several days, and possibly weeks. _~ 


Well aware of the perils of the forest, they were con- 
stantly on the alert against attack. At night, a strong 
guard was always on duty, and several of the most ex- 
perienced woodsmen rode in advance during the day, 
constantly on the lookout for signs of danger. 

All the country surrounding the great bend of the Hud- 
son was an unbroken wilderness at that time. Near tho 
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present village of Sundy Hill, the escort was unexpectedly 


But a severer trial than any he had yet known awaited 


assailed by a large force of Indians, the attack being so | Quackenboss ; he was compelled to run the gantlet. 


sudden that the Colonials were overpowered, three killed | 
and the rest made prisoners. They were securely bound 


and taken to an Indian camp, where they were gathered , 
‘ing the end of the run between the two lines of warriors, 


in arow and seated on the trunk of a fallen tree. 
The American Indian of those times was cruel and mer- 
ciless, and having secured so many captives, they lost no 


time in making preparations for one of the fiendish mas- | 
_ tell of it. 


sacres which so often marked their warfare. 


A powwow was held by the savages, at the termination | 


of which they formed a large circle around the prisoners. 
Then a tall and fierce-looking warrior, war-club in hand, 
stepped forth, and beginning at the head of the line, 


brained the unfortunates, one after the other, until Lieu- | 


tenant McGinnis aud Sybrant Quackenhboss were the only 
ones left. They sat side by side, at the end of the line, 
stolid and resigned, for they were without a grain of hope. 

Just as the Indian’s club was raised over the head of 
McGinnis, he threw himself backward and planted both 
feet in the stomach of the executioner with such force 
that he was sent sprawling nearly a rod away. 

The blow knocked the warrior senseless, but it was of 
no avail to the poor lieutenant, for a half-dozen other 
red-skins leaped upon and hacked him to pieces. 

Sybrant Quackenboss closed his eyes and waited for 
the crash of the war-club into his own brain, but instead 
of that, some heavy body struck him with such force that 
he was knocked off the log. Looking up, he found that a 
hideous old squaw had thrown herself between him and 
the executioner, and demanded that he should be given 
to her for her slaye. 

Except in the act itself there was nothing to recall the 
Pocahontas episode, for the squaw was filthy and repul- 
sive beyond description, and her purpose was not that of 
merey, but simply to secure a captive whom she could 
treat as a dog. 

The warriors were unwilling to spare the prisoner, and 
is was only after a long argument and much angry dispu- 
tation that the wish of the hag was granted. 

Sybrant knew that his fate would not be much of an 
improvement over that of his comrade, but while there is 
life there is hope, and having been saved in such an ex- 
traordinary manner, he could not feel sure that some 
other mercy was not awaiting him in the future. 

Then the memory of the sweet, sad face that was look- 
ing so longingly for his return in Albany cheered him, 
and he resolyed to do his utmost to win the good-will of 
his captors, with the view of securing a chance for mak- 
ing a break for freedom. 

Soon after the massacre, the Indians broke camp and 
took the trail toward their village. All the plunder and 


luggage which fell to the lot of the squaw was piled upon | 
‘the thought that any circumstances could arise sufficient 


the back of Quackenboss, who became a veritable beast 
of burden. Left free to do as she chose, the squaw 
walked by his side, and when he did not walk fast enough 
to please her, she prodded him with the sharp point of a | 
spear or whacked him with the goad, as though he were 
a lazy mule trying to shirk his duty. 

li was a terrible experience for the poor prisoner, and 
there were moments when he sighed and envied the fate 
of the poor soldiers that had died beneath the war-club. 
But he was a youth of unusual strength and endurance, 
and he held out until, at last, they reached Lake Cham- 
plain, 

Here the Indians took to the canoes, and coursed along 
the shore until they reached the Indian village at the 


; would have been pleasant. 


foot, where for the time the weary journeying was at an 
end. 


This punishment is so well known to our readers that 
it is not necessary to describe it. Most prisoners called 
on to undergo the punishment succumbed before reach- 


and were beaten to death. The famous pioneer Simon 
Kenton was one of the few who went through the fearful 
ordeal without giving way, and lived many years after to 


The same good fortune befell Quackenboss. He ran 
with might and main for the further end of the rows, and 
though he was battered and bruised until he staggered 
and was on the point of falling more than once, he kept 
his feet and reached the goal in safety. 

But the poor fellow was dreadfully wounded, ani it 
looked for a time as though he could not survive. The 
squaw, however, took him in charge and nursed him in 
her rude way, until at ast he was fully recovered, though 
he carried the scars of the frightful experience to his 
graye. 

It wai not long after his recovery that the Tadians 
moved into Canada, where they were obliged to report the 
fact of their having a prisoner with them. The Governor 
of the Province felt such an interest in the captive, that 
he visited him, and finally bought him from his mistress, 
paying a price which would not seem very large in these 
days, but amounted to quite a respectable ransom. 

The Governor took Quackenboss to Montreal, where 
he found light work for him. But for absence from his 
friends, and especially from his betrothed, his situation 
His master was an easy one, 
and he was not molested or treated ill in any way. 

Quackenboss remained ia the service of the Governor 
for three years, by which time he began to wonder 
whether it was to be his lot ever to see his friends 
again. Since the news of the massacre of the escort of 
the wagon-train must have reached Albany long before, 


| it was impossible that any one should know or even hope 
| that Sybrant was alive. 


Who would dare believe that 
out of a company of whites ambushed and captured by 
the Indians one single person was spared ? 

How often the thoughts of the young captive went 
across forest and river to the quaint old town Of Albany, 
as he wondered whether his betrothed was still waiting 
for him! Who could blame her if, after the lapse of so 


| many years, during which she was without the slightest 


reason to believe he was among the living, she should 
find her grief so softened by the lapse of time that she 
could listen to the winsome words of some of the other 
manly fellows who were anxious to pay court to her ? 
And yet he prayed and hoped that such was not the 
case. There was something inexpressibly distressing in 


to lead her to listen to the wooing of another. 
While the Canadian Governor was unwilling to give up 
his prisoner, he acceded to his prayer that word should 


be sent to his parents and friends that he was yet liv- 
fs 
ing. 


Common humanity could not refuse such a re- 
quest. 
Accordingly, Sybrant wrote a letter to lis father, de- 


tailing the strange series of events that had befallen him 


| since his departure from Albany on the day set for his 


wedding. He sent a loving message to his betrothed, ex- 


| pressing the hope that he would soon he released and per- 


initted to return to her, though it was impossible for him 
to name, or even to guess, the happy date of his release. 
The writing of this letter was easy enough, but the all- 


. important question was as to how it should be delivered 
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into the hands of the father of Sybrant Quackenboss. It LA MANOLA. 

need not be said that the mail facilities during the middle 

of the eighteenth century were hardly equal to those of By Re SLT: 

to-day. A ¥ack of pink and marble, tiger eyes 
Fringed by long silken lashes dark as jet; 


The Governor finally decided to place the letter in the 2. tortoise comb high: on iaclt treasea’ set; 


hands of a trusty Indian messenger, with instructions to A fan in hand, of Oriental dyes, 

use his own wit in delivering it at its destination. Screening delicious spheres that fall and rise 
The dusky trailer showed considerable ingenuity in Draped in a frail mantilla’s gauzy net: 

carrying out his errand. The letter contained the name A aed if Lavi a ard te 

J ; A A ae ae 2 ucen’s, and w : quickly 

of Sybrant’s father in a plain superscription, and was car When, near the Prado; sounds of csetanst 

ried by the Indian as near to Fort Edward as he dare ap- Of some great revelry or dance apprise. 

proach. Had he been discovered and his errand known, A vague, strange look of passion you surmise, 

it is not likely that the savage would have been molested ; You catch a pleasant scent like mignonette, 


She passes—while from sensuous lips there flies 


but treacherous by nature himself, he feared treachery in 
7 The blue smoke of her twisted cigarette ! 


others, and nothing could have induced him to trust him- 
self in the power of the garrison at the fort. 

He crept up quite near to the fort, and then searched 
for some path over which the white men were in the habit 
of fueian to and fro. His keen eyes quickly found a AN ART It FF J CIAL PATE 
place where the ground was trodden by the heavy shoes 
of members of the garrison. 

The Indian cut a long stick, which he sharpened at one 


By CLARENCE M, BoureE te, 
AUHOR OF ‘* THE MAN OvursipE,” ‘‘ His Missinc YEARS,” 


end and slit at the other. Clasped in the split end was meee 
the letter, while the sharpened point was forced down PART II. 
into the earth in the middle of the path. THE CURSE OF THE HOUSE OF ELVEYS. 


This was all the Indian could do, and he made his way 
back to Canada with a report of his journey to the Goy- 
ernor, who in turn related to Sybrant what had taken “Wet, I came to an understanding with the beautiful 
place. fiend. I was to have. a divorce from my wife, gotten on 

There was good reason to believe that the missive had | some false evidence of some sort or other, and then I was 
reached, or would ultimately reach, its destination ; but, | to marry her. She wouldn’t listen to any plans for 
from the nature of the case, it was impossible that there | a future that was not to be thoroughly legal and re- 
should be any certainty about it, and the most that the | spectable. 


Cuaprer XXI.—(Continvep). 


prisoner could do was to hope that his parents and his ‘‘IT suppose my plans moved slowly. It takes time to 

betrothed had learned that he was still living, and hopeful | make evidence against 2 woman who is really perfection’s 

of rejoining them at no distant day. self, and the more so when the man is sure he pities, and 
But hope gradually died out in the captive’s heart as the | is not quite certain he does not love her still. 

seasons came and went and he saw not the first prospect ‘What I did took time—much time; but I was pa- 


of regaining his freedom. There were times indeed when | tient. Iwas as patient then, as I must be now, through 
he believed that he was never to be permitted to cross the | all the years while Horace Gleason and I both live. But 
border again. The journey was a long and dangerous | the second woman was not patient; she was not long- 
one, but he would have gladly undertaken it, even though | suffering ; she could not wait. She would not be content 
he was sure to be followed, and almost as sure to be over- | to let me slowly crush the happiness out of the soul of 
taken and put to death for the venture. the woman who loved me, leaving, at least, the wrecked 

But the day of release came at last. Three more years | and ruined life to her. She found satisfaction in noth- 
wore around, and Sybrant Quackenboss was set at lib- | ing less than that which was meant to kill—and to kill 
erty. He was now free to start for his distant home | speedily. 
without fear of molestation, and it need not be said how “IT went home one night, or, rather, morning, to find 
eagerly he embraced the opportunity. my wife gone. I had been gambling all night long, until 

It proved that the letter borne from Canada by the In- | dawn was breaking, and I had been exceptionally fortu- 
dian messenger and left in the split stick near Fort Ed- | nate; one reason, perhaps, was the fact that I had not 
ward was found by one of the soldiers and forwarded to | had my new love’s fascinating eyes near me to help un- 
Albany, where the father of Sybrant received it; but so | settle my powers when she played on my side, nor her 
long a time passed before hearing anything more from | treacherous hands craftily employed in her wizard-like 
him, the belief gained ground that he had died in cap- | tricks when the fortunes of war made us opponents. I 
tivity. ‘had not seen her that night at all. 

Sybrant’s aflianced had given up hope long before, but, ; ‘‘I found a note from my wife lying where I would be 
true to her first and only love, she refused to wed. It | sure to find it. Iopened it and read it. Her rival had 
was a happy, happy meeting indeed. The wedding cere- | been to see her, and had boasted of what my wife had 
monies, so rudely interrupted, were renewed and com- | lost and she won. Just what had been told I never 
pleted after the lapse of six years, amid general rejoicing | knew. In those days I fancied she had not stopped far 
and congratulation on every hand. The wedding was | short of the truth ; in later years I have not doubted she 
one of the most famous held in Albany a century and a; went far beyond it. But my wife was merciful and just 
quarter ago. | to me, as well as respectful to herself and her own wor- 

Sybrant Quackenboss, soon after his marriage, removed } thiness. She had withdrawn from my house; she could 
to Washington County, where he died in 1820, at the age | have done no less. But she gaye me twenty-four hours 
of ninety-five. Some time since a movement was set on | in which to come and explain matters to her ; doing that, 
foot for the erection of a monument over his grave, but | all should be as it had been, Indeed, she went so far as 
at this writing the project has not been completed. to say that ‘T have been wrong ; I haye repented ; I love 
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you,’ falling from my lips, should be alike the seal of an 
endless reconciliation and the sign for a silence as to the 
past, which she would never break until I did. 
read the letter I saw, vaguely and dimly, the sort of 
woman my wife was ; I saw of how much finér clay she 
was made than I; I felt that I loved her as no man had 
ever before loved any woman ; I forgot for a little the en- 


chantment which the other woman's power had wrought ; | 


I resolved to go to the woman whose angel nature had 
promised forgiveness ; I determined, then and there, to 
change my whole plan of life; I would find a calling 
which I could follow, and find no shame in the doing 
of all it involved. 

“T started to go to the address my wife had named. 
No one could have made me believe that anything but 
death could have prevented my going. 

“But I had forgotten to count on the powers of life— 
strong and vigorous life—and ravishing beauty. I had 
failed to remember that the one who had given this blow 
to my wife would not relinquish the profits of what she 
had done — not without a struggle. It had not oc- 
curred to me that the woman who had come between me 
and my wife had measured my powers, and knew my 
strength and my weakness. 

“T had not walked a block before I met her. She was 
driving—alone. I cannot remember what happened ; I 


do not know what was said ; I was too dazed to under- | 


stand. 
over me, 

“‘T entered the carriage and sat by her side. I did not 
know then, nor am I sure now, just where she drove. 
But I think she paraded her triumph and my disgrace 
before the window behind which my watchful wife waited 
for me. 

‘She drove out of the city. I think we crossed at one 
of the ferries, but I do not know whether we went to 
Long Island or to New Jersey; indeed, Iam not certain 
that we crossed at all. 

‘“We had dinner together—a perfect dinner, quietly 
and exquisitely served. She talked—talked—talked. I 
think she ate little ; I am almost sure she drank nothing. 
But I—I took much more wine than was good for me, 


To this day, I marvel at the power of the woman 


though I had my senses quite as much in control as they | 


had been in the morning. 

‘“‘It was on the way home that she first spoke of my 
wife. She was adroit enough not to ask too pressing a 
question. Iwas so fearful of myself as to guard against 
saying too much. And so, we did not hurry to a bitter 
quarrel—as might otherwise have been true. 

“How it came about I do not know. But, in some 
way, she had my wife’s precious letter, after awhile, and 
was reading it through. 

“««She threatens divorce,’ she said, quietly and gravely; 
‘it is best and easiest that way, is it not ?’ 

“T had read and worried over a covert threat in the 
letter. It—it might mean divorce. But I had taken it to 
mean more and worse! If this woman were right 

‘«Tear it,’ she said, imperiously, breaking in on my 
doubting thoughts ; ‘tear it up, and throw it away.’ 

“T obeyed her. The fragments of the letter on which 
my wife’s tears had fallen went down into the filth of the 
street. Is it any wonder, after that, that my fair friend 
drove me straight to the door of one of the greatest gam- 
bling establishments of which New York could then 
boast, and left me there ? Is it any wonder that I was 
later in getting home than I had been the morning 
before ? 

‘‘Home? But Ihad no home. From the day of which 
I have spoken, down to to-night, the fates—the stars—or, 


AsI | 


at least, the cards—have always been against me. I had 
parted with all my ready,money, checks covering my en- 
tire bank account, my house, my furniture, my horses and 
carriages, my books and paintings and jewels. More— 
the ownership of the very clothing I wore had changed 
during the horrid experiences of that dreadful night. If 
the men with whom I had played, the men to whom I 
had lost, were to exact full payment of the ‘debts of 
honor’ I had ineurred, I would be penniless—absolutely 
penniless, 

“So it is true Thad no home. I hardly felt that I had 
the right to lie down in the chamber which had once 
been mine, upon the bed I had once owned, long enough 
to let the surging torrent of blood in my aching head 
quiet itself a little. No, I had no home; but I was glad— 
glad. After last night, the pitiless woman who had so 
wronged me and mine would surely be willing to let me 
go free! No home; and I said to myself that the next 
one should be honestly earned—ard for my aife ! 

“I went to sleep, as the pain in my head lessened. 
dreamt But Ill not tell that now. 

‘‘Tawoke to find a man at my door with a message. 
Spare me the pain of saying much. It was from my 
wife. It told me her plans, now, and plainly. There 
were no covert threats—no ambiguous words. It said— 
suicide! Ah, well, well, I suppose I was not the first man 
to find that the punishments of the future may be in- 
flicted, forever, in the wasted times of earth ; I had had 
my twenty-four hours; I had thrown them away ; and 
out of them, growing—growing—Grow1nc—I shall find 


I 


| hours enough to outlast hell's eternity! 


“The men with whom I had played came. I tried to 
be civil—polite—when all the time I longed to be alone, 
searching for the dead body of my lost wife, all that I 
should find of the only woman I had ever truly loved. 
The men were kind and considerate. You may not think 
it, but I believe men of that sort, under such cirecum- 
stances, usually are. They laughed when I spoke of my 
clothing ; no one would think of robbing a man because 
he had been unlucky. They smiled when I mentioned 
the jewelry I wore ; I was quite welcome to that. I took 
such keepsakes as I would ; they added a handsome sum 
of money ; and they shook hands with me, kindly and 
courteously, when I walked out of the house to which I 
had taken my bride—and left it behind me forever. 

“And what next?” Wolf went on. ‘It depends on 
whether a man is good or bad, strong or werk, wise or 
foolish. I was thinking of suicide myself—and actually 
considering the relative merits, so far as certainty and 
painlessness are concerned, of the various methods des- 
perate women and remorseful men make use of. But 
first, I must go and see the woman who had wrought all 
this woe; I must tell her just how I regarded her ; I 
must assure her of a dying man’s curse, before I attempted 
to deceive the harbor police or some youthful druggist’s 
assistant. 

“T went to see the woman—and curse her! And in- 
stead of that, she soothed me, cajoled me, made right 
appear wrong and wrong right. I listened to her. I 
answered her. I—I kissed her. 

‘ «Tt’s a bad case,’ she said. 

“*T agreed ; I could not deny. 

““*To be faced boldly.’ 

““*Of course.’ 

*** And together.’ 

‘«Say what you will; think what you will; ask your- 
self, if you please, how I have escaped imprisonment in 
an asylum for the insane; go so far, if you must, as to 
wonder if I am not an escaped lunatic. The fact is, I 
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assented. In less than an hour from the time I rang her 
door-bell we walked out together. When we returned, a 
clergyman had pronounced us man and wife. 

“T lived with the woman something like a year. She 
urged me to make a certain investigation, the results of 
which unsettled my whole life, and put a temptation be- 
fore mo to which I finally yielded. At about that time, 
too, I became jealous of the attentions she received from 
other men. And so, when I got a dying message from my 
wife—my real wife—one night, confessing the deception 
she had practiced —‘to give me the chance to be happy 
in my own'way, since I could not be happy with her,’ 


as she forgivingly said—and with it full confirmation of | 


the fact that she was really dying when this message was 
sent, I walked out of the house where I had lived with 
the witch who had ruined my life. And I never went 
back ! 

“T attended my wife's funeral, in a far-away town 
among the hills of New England, a stranger among stran- 
gers—so far as any of them knew or dared guess. I 

‘But the times between then and now are too bitter to 
dwell upon. Homely, worn, faded, the woman who cost 
me my soul still attracts me ; I shall not go there to-mor- 
row; perhaps not the next day, nor the next. But one 
day—one day soon—I shall go. I feelit. Iknowit. I 
am her slave, as I always was. Not the least of my 
charges against Horace Gleason—not the easiest thing 
to overlook—is the fact that he called at her house last 
night.” 

“You cannot have known Horace Gleason long ?” sug- 
gested Stephen Ward. 

‘No; I’ve known him only a few months.” 

“T thought so. I am sure sou needn’t be jealous of 
him, and unless there’s something else, such as—as——” 
“As his knowing something dangerous to me——” 

‘Exactly. Unless there’s something of that sort, you 
can let him alone without harm to yourself. I have an 
idea he never cared for but one woman.” 

“And she ?” 

“The mother of the woman T love.” 

«Ah? And her name——” 

“Etta Elveys.” 

The old man slipped lower and lower in his chair, until 
his young companion feared lest he would fall upon the 
floor; his face grew livid; his breathing was stertorous ; 
there was nothing save his glaring eyes to tell that he 
was not unconscious—nothing else to assure the fright- 
ened youth that he knew his surroundings, and felt the 
pain of the convulsive activities which racked and con- 
torted his frame. 

Stephen Ward uttered a startled cry. He turned to 
call for help. And his so doing brought the man back 
to himself again. He put up his hand, commanding si- 
lence. He rose to his feet. He walked away—away—to 
the very end of the long suite of rooms; he walked 
slowly—slowly ; he walked back more slowly still. He 
came and stood before Ward. 

“T owe you much,” he said, ‘very much. I propose 
to pay the debt by telling you all—all. You lived in 
Riverdell ?” 

“T did,” said the wondering youth. 

“You remember the night Edwin Elveys died ?” 

“Indeed I do. I found his dead body, in the morn- 
ing.” 

“Very well——” 

A sudden commotion at one of the tables caused Ward 
to tum away his head. He listened to the man’s next 
words—listened, but did not look! If he had looked— 
looked 


But why speculate ? He did not look. He only list- 
ened. What was to be, was! It had been so ordained, 
by the power of the Infinite God, from an ancient time 
millions of years ago, before the materials of which our 
solar system is composed had commenced to gather into 
a tenuous and shapeless nebulosity in the frozen desola- 
tion of empty space! It was, and why not unless be- 
cause it was to be? One man, utterly lost — hopeless, 
saying words he cravenly wished he dared keep unsaid ! 
And another, turning to see the outcome of a petty quar- 
rel at cards, and so throwing away the key to the last 
chance for salvation he would ever have! That was the 
scene. 

“__T rode with Horace Gleason, that night, yiren a ride 
because I seemed tired and worn, nol fire miles from the 
place where Edwin Eleeys was killed !” 

Stephen Ward turns quickly, sharply, to face Wolf. 
But he is too late. The tangible is gone; it is only a 
vague and puzzling shadow which now shines in the 
eyes of the man who hates Gleason. And Ward, his 
acuteness swept quite away, catches the first thought 
that comes, aud helplessly drifts with it. 

** My God!” he gasps. ‘‘ And so Horace Gleason killed 
him, did he?” a 

CUOAPTER XXII. 
Is TWO TWO—OR ONE? 

READER mine, how old are you? How wise are you ? 
How much have you traveled, up and down in the earth ? 
How much have you seen? How much learned ? 

Or, granting you young and untrayeled, how has your 
experience left you in the matter of reading passion’s 
hope or fear, glory or shame, in the hot eyes of hate or 
the trembling limbs of remorse ? 

Have you ever stood by the side of a man condemned 
to death, standing ready and waiting on the floor of the 
gallows, the rope so soon to be law’s instrument of venge- 


ance hanging where the vagrant breezes that have crept . 


coldly into the pitilessly strong inclosure sweep it harshly 
against his shrinking and quivering face? Have you 
looked into the man’s eyes, so soon to glitter unseen be- 
hind the black cap with which law is to shut his world 
out ; so soon thereafter to close on earthly things forever, 
and blindly face unknown’s oblivion—have you looked 
into his eyes, I say, and seen there that which has shown, 


clearly and suddenly, the utter loss and depravity in the - 


man’s soul? Have all your doubts been swept away in 


an instant? Have you suddenly known that in this case - 


circumstantiality is the truth, and extenuating doubt the 


lie? Have you read the wretched man’s guilt in his eyes . 


—his dying eyes—as plainly as his quivering lips could 
frame it ? 

His lips ? His quivering lips ? O God! have mercy! 
Have mercy on you and your memory! Have you seen 
the lips shake and tremble under the impulse of coming 
words which will not—cannot—be kept back, unless 
the dearest hope of the man who loves life, and doubts 
any other existence than this, can be satisfied ? Have 
you seen there—there on those white and agonized lips 
—the words of wild confession taking shape and form ? 
And then—then 

Have you heard a shout in the distance ? Has there 
been a stir and bustle in the crowd outside ? Have there 
been hurrying steps along halls and corridors, echoing 
and re-echoing to the unwonted speed and the unusual 
life and joy those footsteps presage and index? Has a 
bright face faced the sheriff's dark one? Has a strong 
hand been raised commandingly ? Has a deep voice an- 
nounced the fact of reprieve or pardon ? 
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And oh, if so, have you looked, with the gaping curi- 
osity of the rest of the waiting throng, to see the new- 
comer, and listen to his words? Or 

Have you been wise enough to look the saved man in the 
Sace—unwaveringly? Can you remember what faded out 
of that countenance, never to appear in it again—not in 
this world ? Can you recollect what came into it, settled 
down upon it, deepened and intensified the lines it bore 


‘and which shall never again leave it—except when he | 
Have you seen this—or anything like | 


sleeps or forgets ? 
it? I—Iam almost ready to say I hope you never have, 
much as your knowledge of such a scene would help to 
your understanding of the situation in The Den. 
Help ? Did I say help ? I need not have done so— 
need I? Have you not seen, in the eyes of those the 


world calls eminently respectable, the agonized relief (if | 


I may so put the two words, and not write a paradox) 
that has stirred the mobile mirror on which plays the 
sign and symbol of every emotion of the soul behind it, 
when dreaded accusation has gone wrong—and passed 
them by ? 
that lesson ; indeed, you need not even watch at the gal- 
lows ! 

But one thing is necessary. One thing is imperative. 
You must give attention! Nothing but the face you scan 
must claim aught of that ! 

‘Ard so Horace Gleason killed him, did he?” gasped 
Ward. 

An then, while he waited for the other's slow and hesitat- 
ing answer, he turned again to see how near danger was 
coming to those who fought fortune across the card-table. 
He might better—far better—have watched to see how 
near danger stood to every interest of his own, temporal 
and eternal. He had better—far better—have looked into 
the face of his new-found friend, and learned who killed 
Edwin Elveys, learned it beyond a question or a doubt, 
learned it in a way—to be sure—that judges and juries 
have not yet adopted as a genuine and valid way in which 
to obtain information and gain knowledge—but a way 
beside which any one of their many methods is crude and 
faulty. 

A strange look, an awful look, came iato the face of 
Walter Wolf. In it, dogged resolution contended with 
fear and shame—and lost; in it, a curious affection, a sort 
of animal affection, a kind of tigerish love, if you under- 
stand what that means, for the young man opposite him, 
seemed struggling for life and power; in it, too, there 
seemed a belief that nothing he could do—nothing he 
could say—would make it worse for him than the present 
already was, and the future inevitably must be. 

And then—the look faded out; it changed into some- 
thing else ; it beeame a cunning cheat—a protesting inno- 
cence—a plausible lie. And then, for the second time, 
and for the second time too late, Stephen Ward turned 
and faced Walter Wolf again. 
he learns it from some other man than the latter, and 
until he so learns it, the former will never know how 
Edwin Elveys died ! 

But, if some painter could have watched the man’s face, 
and have seen all it contained and all at which it hinted, 


he might win a deathless name by painting two compan- | 


ion pictures. In one of them, the horrors of a soul con- 
demned to hell should be shown in all their intensity, 


with nothing needed save the look on the doomed man’s : 
face to convince the observer how true and real and horri- | 


ble they were. And, in the other, mistaken pardon should 
have given hope to guilt, and, on fear’s face, the look of 
lying innocence should unabashedly and undazedly face 
the very heavens—as though trying to cheat God Himself! 


Surely you need not go to The Den to learn | 


Be sure, now, that unless | 


Stephen Wara faced Walter Wolf. And 

“Tt would seem easy to prove it,” replied the latter, 

Stephen Ward relapsed into silence. His head was 
bowed forward upon his breast. The other man, as silent 
as he, sat and watched him. 

We cannot know all of Ward’s thoughts. There are 
cases in which the mental moods of the creatures whose 
lives he portrays must baffle the most skillful historian. 
But we can know some of them. Let us see what they 
are: 

That Horace Gleason is his’ father; that is one conclu- 
sion at which he arrives. It is a conclusion which he has 
sometimes almost reached before this. It is a thing which 
he has sometimes hoped — sometimes feared. Now, he 
does not doubt it. Of course, so he says to himself, he 
will never ‘now. He never can. The shame which 
touched his carly life was:doubtless too deep for even age 
to forget or overlook. But how—how in the name of all 
| that is usual and right and reasonable—can he account for 
the great interest Horace Gleason has taken in him in any 
other way? And that, reader mine, is the hard thing to 
say, the difficult question to answer ; low, in the name of 
all that is usual and reasonable and right, can it be an- 
swered ? Is not the idea that Ward's artificial fate came 
about as a result of Gleason’s love for Etta’s mother, his 
distrust of Ralph Grantley, and his pity and sympathy 
for the outcast who found himself burdened and bounded 
by untoward circumstances, too absurd to be tenable ? 
Do you believe Stephen Ward would credit it for a mo- 
ment, if le could know the whole story Gleason would 
tell ? 

“* Horace Gleason is my father,” run the words in which 
his thoughts clothe themselves. (Is it possible, think 
you, to think without words at all?) ‘‘ Horace Gleason 
is my father,” is the end of every line of completed 
thought his mind reaches. ‘‘Horace Gleason is my 
father,” is the beginning of every new line down which 
his restless mind madly runs. 

‘Horace Gleason is my father ’—he says it over and 
over again, his head still bowed, his eyes still looking 
down. He thinks of Horace Gleason’s respectability, 
his dress and his education and his manners ; his lips 
curl; his eyes flash ; his cheeks flush and burn ; he says, 
to himself, some scornful thing in which ‘‘ whited sepul- 
chres” gets the emphasis—though he couldn't tell you, 
no, nor even guess, where he ever read that which gave 
him the idea or the term. But he let the foul thing op- 
posite him watch him, himself unwatched ; he did not 
look up to see what he had in his eyes—his face—his 
_ posture. 

‘*Horace Gleason : 

But I haven’t the patience needed to transcribe so 
much of his thoughts as I can read. Let me condense 
and summarize : 

Horace Gleason was his father. He—he was rather 
glad, on the whole, to feel sure of it. Of course Glea- 
| son would never own it. Of course it was unlikely he 
eould ever prove it. Indeed, it might be rash and un- 
| wise to try. Doubtless Gleason would give him his 
money—when he himself was done with it, and with all 
other worldly things. Done in secret, as a silert and 
unforced reparation for a wrong done to an infant, and 
doubtless to the child’s mother, too, it would be the 
most natural thing in the world to do. But—he doubted 
whether compuision would be a good card to play at any 
| point in the game. He—he was almost sure that it world 
| be wiser to keep his suspicions as to his parentage to 
| himself ; not even running the risk of the possible awk- 
| ward complications which might ensue if he should try 
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to find contirmation for all of them. 
find out Gleason’s business—fully ; of course he would 
understand just who and what he had come to be in 
this present of his disowned and discarded son’s young 


Of course, he would |; 


manhood ; he had said he would do that, and he would | 


—if for no other reason than that he should take pride 
in showing Horace Gleason that he could. But the pres- 


ent was undoubtedly a vastly different thing from the | 


buried past. This —he would know ; 


let alone. 


Sew: ‘ 
The murder of Edwin Elveys had, very likely had some- 


that —he wonld | 


thing to do with Gleason’s desire to see Ward married to | 


Etta. It wouldn't he likely for unpleasant suspicions on 
Etta’s part, or on that of her husband, to be given to the 
authorities—if the man against whom they might exist 
could come forward and prove himself the parent of the 
man whose union with the woman he had helped and de- 
termined. Safety—immunity Even Stephen Ward, 


hardened and imbittered, wicked and unscrupulous as he | 


was, found his lips curling in angry scorn at the man who | 


had, in his opinion, been so weak and cowardly as to seek 
to keep so good a card in his hand as the consummation 
of a marriage between his son and Etta Elveys would be 


—ready to play it if the game went so desperately against | 


him as to. make it a necessity. 

Manifestly, it would never do for Horace Gleason to be 
called to account for this cruel and cowardly crime. And, 
of course, this man, Wolf, must be made to keep silence 
—when silence was a necessity. He looked up, suddenly, 
into Wolf's face. The latter turned away his gaze, and 
shifted unasily in his seat. 
glance fall again—when he let his head fall forward upon 


But I said there was that in his thoughts I cannot 
read. So, for this time, fragmentary and unsatisfactory 
as I know it is, this must be all. 

And as for the other man, watching this younger man 
so earnestly and unceasingly, I am almost glad to say 
that I cannot see into his soul at all. Later—perhaps— 
but-—— 

Wards speaks. Wolf answers. The night drags on, 
while the two men talk in a dull and desultory man- 
ner. Morning comes. It is safe to leave The Den, now, 
and safest to remain away forever. 

The two men rise. They walk down to the door. It is 
opened, and they pass wearily out into the morning 
which is still so young that some of the lrighter stars 
still hang in its sky. 

Ward lifts his hat, and lets the morning’s wind fall 
on his hot forehead and toss the hair which clusters on 
his brow. 

‘Do you think,” he asks, gravely, “that there is such 
a thing as the transmigration of souls ?” 

Wolf shivers, and mutters something about the air of 
morning being so cold. 

“T don’t know,” he replies, slowly and doubtfully. 
“Why ?” 


* Because, if it were true——” 
“Well ?” 
“Pshaw! Itisn’t. It cannot be. It’s only the mem- 


ory of a dream I had when I was a little child ; for what 
else can it be ?” 
‘* What else ? How can I give an opinion unless I know 


But, when Ward let his own | what you're talking about ?” 


“T_I_didn’t tell’you ? I meant to, or at least I think 


his breast once more, he was in a thoroughly unsettled | I did.” 


and unsatisfied frame of mind. Walter Wolf was not, so 


| 


he had to admit, the sort of fellow to submit tamely to | 


any man’s unexplained ‘* Must!” 
man to manage—most likely—a hard man indeed. 

Of course—and the young man shut his teeth sharply 
and savagely together —there were ways and ways in 
which to manage men! If Walter Wolf positively 
wouldn't keep silence—why—why 

But the thought wouldn’t finish ; it wouldn't do. Be- 
lieve me, please, when I say that that was the only rea- 
son; it wouldn't do. The silent lips must not be made 
too silent. Walter Wolf must be available and forthcom- 
ing—if occasion demanded. The knowledge of this crime 
he had committed must be the beginning and the end of 
Ward's power over Gleason. To dictate, harshly and de- 


terminedly, and to make obedience a condition of silence, | 


was the plan in Ward's mind regarding the man who had 
done so much for him—the man from whose life he be- 
lieved his own had sprung. 

He was not shocked to think that his father had com- 
mitted the crime of murder. He was not sorry. It was 
not to his interest to feel regret. He believed he was 
glad. There was that in his own mind —memories of 
dreams of boyish days—thoughts and experiences of 
which he had never spoken to any one—which made sur- 
prise impossible. 
parent suffer on the gallows—not unless he could himself 
gain something by it; and he did not yet see his way 
elear to anything of that sort. 

He did not regret having attempted Horace Gleason’s 
life—not because he was Horace Gleason’s son. It would 
have been awkward, of course, to have let sudden passion 
destroy present plenty and endanger future safety. But 
that was all. He had nothing of a son's feelings for Hor- 
ace Gleason. He could not mourn him if he were dead. ° 

He 


Of course, he'd hardly like to see his | 


He would be a hard | 


| 


And he smooths his forehead with a nervous hand. 

“Well? I'm waiting.” 

The words are sharp, incisive, and a bit impatient. 

“Tt might be a sort of hereditary memory ” begins 
Ward, musingly, and then relapses into silence again. 

And Walter Wolf shivers once more—and this time it is 
almost a convulsion which shakes him. 

“For it cannot be stranger, can it,” Ward goes on, 
“that I should remember what a parent did, before I 
was, than that I should find a place in so shifting and un- 
stable a thing as gray nervous tissue for the memory of 
things I did and knew when I was a child ?” 

Wolf shakes his unsteady head. 

“T don’t know,” he says, waveringly ; ‘‘I don’t under- 
stand you.” 

«And then, again,” continues Ward, ‘‘there’s no reason 
why it shouldn’t be the other, is there? Isee none. ‘If 
we live after death,’ so some of the would-be wise philos- 
ophers venture to say, ‘it is natural to think we lived 
before birth.’ You know the argument, of course ?” 

“T’ve heard it.” 

“Well, I will modify it, if you please, and those same 
wise reasoners offer no objections. Since we lire now, 80 my 
reasoning will run, we lired before this life! The beauty 
of that argument lies in the fact that it ignores any future 
—so far as you and I are concerned.” 

“ But——” 

‘“What ? Don't say it. I believe in no future. 
can I? How dare I? Dare you ?” 

Again that dreadful shuddering shiver shook the frame 
of Walter Wolf, but he made no answer. 

“No,” says Ward, impressively, ‘I see no light be 
yond. I have tried—tried —but I find nothing. The 
faith other men have—faith in the future—is something 
Ido not know and cannot understand ; I am .quite will- 
ing to admit that it is because they are better men than 
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I, and much worthier of another and a happier life than | 
Iam. But that thought does not carry weight enough 
with me to make me care to change my mode of living. 
For, what I lack regarding faith in a future, they lack re- 
garding faith in a past.” 

“Faith in a past? I do not understand 

“‘T suppose not. I don’t expect to make you. But 
you can at least listen to the words with which I try. 
You will find them worth thinking about.” 

“Thank you. Iwill listen. I will try to think. 
go on.” 

“Twill go on,” replied Ward, “‘ though it isn't of much 
use to do so, as all I can say is in the nature of a specula- 
tion that can never be determined, a problem that can 
never be solved, until I know who I am and who my 
parents were.” 

He laughed, bitterly and unpleasantly, and then con- 
tinued : 

‘« Dream, inherited memory, or shadow from an active 
life in another land and a long-ago age, Ido not know 
and I cannot say. You have heard me say enough to 
leave you in no doubt regarding what my opinion is.” 

‘Well, well. Skip all that, and hurry. What is the 
dream, the memory, the act of your long-ago-lived past ?” 

“TIt—it haunts me. It has haunted me all my life. | 
There was a time, I suppose, when kindness and love | 
would have blotted it out of my memory, and left me 
as others are; but all that is too late. Ihave brooded 
over it, dreamed of it, talked to myself regarding it, until 
it dominates and controls me. I do not believe I dreamt 
it first; to believe that would be to rise higher than I | 
hope from the passion-builded hell in which I live. I 
do not believe that it is a hereditary memory, for, strong 
as heredity is, a man may outgrow the sins of generations 
of ancestors. No, no,” he cried, becoming almost fren- 
zied in his vehemence, ‘‘I believe that no one but me did 
it all—all. Not with these hands, for the hands that did 


But 


it must have moldered to dust centuries ago; not with 
these eyes looking down on my victim, for the eyes that | 
watched the commission of that sin mingled with the ele- 
ments long, long since, and the dust of ages has sunk 
and settled through the empty sockets in which they 
used to be; not with this brain, my brain, responding 
to every plot and plan of the merciless mind that dic- 
tated the crime, for the brain that formed the medium 
between the man and the world has waved in the grains 
and flowers of hundreds of Summers and harvests since 
then. But I—I am a fool; I am opening my heart to you | 
as I never opened it to another man.” 
“‘Go—go on,” gasped Wolf; ‘‘ for God’s sake go on.” 
“Twill, Ido. Listen. J did it, J The soul in this 
body, and the soul in that, are one and the same. Done 
yesterday, I would not dare plead ‘Not guilty’ when 
arraigned.” , 
“ But—but what is it ? In Heaven’s name, what is it 
“This, that I am living under a curse—a curse 
««A—a curse ?” muttered the old man. ‘Did I hear 
him aright? Did he say a curse? Ha! ha! ha! Is a 
curse a two-edged weapon ? -Is a curse a fire that will 
be master rather than servant ? I—I know too well what | 
a curse is.” 
“Speak up; what are you muttering and grumbling | 
about ?” 
“Nothing. Nothing at all, I assure you. I am only | 
listening. You spoke of acurse. What is your curse ?” | 
“This. That my mother—some one's mother—was be- 
trayed by some one, in some way ; that my father—some 
person's father—was laid under ban for it ; that _I—some 
oxne—and I can almost remember something of tho de- | 


1 
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tails of it—almost, but not quite—and there were only 
two to know them, the one who acted and the one who 
suffered —I—I— some one—cerept upon him, and hk Ted 
him!” 

This time, Walter Wolf did not shiver. Looking at 
him, you would have said that Le was about to shiver, 
or had just shivered ; a nameless horror, in expression 
and in posture, seemed to have frozen him in its terri- 
ble embrace ; he was white and rigid as though dead ; 
only his eyes seemed alive. It was long—long—surely 
seconds—seemingly minutes—before his pallid lips un- 
closed and he uttered his protest at what the young man 
had said. 

“Are you mad, young man?” he cried; ‘‘are you 
mad ?” 

‘Mad ? I wish I were—and had sense enough left to 
know it, if such athing as that is possible. Were that 
true, there would be hope—some hope. There would be 
hope that I am mistaken, and that some time I may know 
it; there would be hope that some of the sins I have com- 
mitted, in this life and with these hands, could be charged 
to the profit and loss account of moral irresponstbility— 
instead of to me. There would be the hope that, in 
another world, I might find sanity and safety together.” 

“Certainly. And surely ee 

“No, There is no certainty. There is nothing sure. 
But tell me, man, is there any worse hell possible, is 
there any more terrible punishment imaginable, than for 
a sinner to be born again into the line in which he sinned 
in the beginning, be compelled to sin again and anew, and 
then, one day, dying—as they say all men must—to find 
nothing but a black and breathless oblivion waiting for 
him—an oblivion unblessed by so much as a half- felt 
bad dream ?” 

‘TI don’t know. You speak of being born again into 
the line in which you first sinned ; your idea is fancifnl— 
absurd. But you evidently believe it. And I'll grant I’m 
a horribly superstitious man myself. Will you tell me, 
please, what line—what racc——” 

‘*How should I know? My father, of course——” 

“Well ?”— faintly and tremulously. ‘‘ And do you think 
you have found him ?” 

“T am almost certain of it.” 

**Since when ?” 

‘Since I thought—for hours—in the night.” 

The old man advanced a step or two. 

“ And — he—is ”* he began, and found no breath 
with which to say more. 

‘‘He is Horace Gleason, of course. 
it be ?” 

The old man fell back two or three steps. 

“Ah? And why ?” 

“T cannot explain it all. Ithought it all out, though, 
and would stake my future on it.” 

“And you still wish him unhurt—unharmed ?” 

“Certainly.” 

The old man moved nearer to young Ward again. He 
half raised his hand, as though to offer it to him, but let 
it fall to his side without doing so. 

“You have a tender place in your heart for your father, 


Who else could 


| then 2” he demanded. 


Ward laughed, shrugged his shoulders and snapped his 
fingers. 

“Tf I knew him to be my father,” he said, slowly, 
‘knew lim to be, mind you, I don’t know what I'd do— 
or not do. Perhaps the fact that I don’t know, added to 
the probability that I most likely never shall, foots up a 
very pretty sum to the advantage of my father. It is to 
my interest to have Horace Gleason kept safely,” 
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The old man drew back again. All the smile that had 
been growing into his white face died out of it again, and 
seemed to leave it whiter than before. A resolution—to 
be kept forever—seemed to have found a foothold on the 
grave of some doubt and irresolution that had tormented 
and tortured him. 

“‘Your—your interest ?” he groaned. 

“Certainly. There’s his money, his friend’s money, 
and the woman at his friend’s house, and ? 

Some influence was making Stephen Ward reckless ; he 
was surely throwing prudence to the winds. But then, 
after all, what can you expect of a man standing on the 
steps of The Den, and knowing that nothing can ever 
blot out the fact that he sat out the night there ? 

‘“‘The—tho woman? What woman? I thought you 
said you loved Etta Elveys ?” 

“Curse Etta Elveys !” exclaimed the young man. ‘‘I do 
love her,” he added, a moment later... And then, ‘‘I do 
not understand my own heart at all,” he said frankly ; ‘“T 
love Etta Elveys—and yet there is another woman in my 
heart. I would marry Etta Elveys, and yet I never think 
of that without seeming nearer to the curse, and to the 
other life I believe I once lived, than I do at any other 
time.” 

“Did you ever hear of the Elveys’ curse ?” asked Wolf, 
curiously. 

“The Elyeys’s curse ?” echoed,the young man, regard- 
ing Wolf with a curiosity equal to his own. ‘‘ No, I never 
did. I only know that a curse rests on me, and has my 
whole life. But, I say, what do you know of the Elveys ?” 

“No matter. It isn’t much. But shall I tell you what 
it was my wife wanted me to do, the doing of which cost 
me so much in the way of peace ?” 

“Tf you please. I don’t care.” 

The old man suddenly advanced on Ward. So sud- 
denly and unexpectedly was it all done, that the latter 
would have been at his mercy, had the intentions of Mr. 
Wolf been hostile. He laid his arm along Ward’s shoul- 
ders. He bent his head. And then 

He kissed Stephen Ward! 

‘The drunken brute !” said Ward, mentally. 

But he knew there was no drunken folly in the act, in 
spite of the thought so vigorously formulated. What- 
ever the reason for what had happened, it certainly wasn’t 
alcohol. 

“Tl tell you, boy ; I'll tell you. 
find out who I was.” 

“Well ?” 

“ Well, I found out! Oh—my—God—I found ou !” 

He turned and entered The Den. 

And Stephen Ward came away alone. 

“T suppose that’s intended for a warning,” muttered 
the young man; ‘‘I surely didn’t need that, for I shall 


She wanted me to 


not poke too closely into as unsavory a mess as I guess | 


Horace Gleason’s life has been.” 


He looked up, saw the way he was going, smiled, nod- | 
ded to himself, as though in approval of the good work | 


the automatic part of himself, physical and mental, was 
doing, and relapsed into thought while he walked. 
“But I guess I did need a warning—of another sort. 


stranger as I did. It may be necessary to—to——” 

He broke off there ; perhaps he was not quite as vicious 
as usual that morning. 

“T told him the greatest secret of my life—the very 
greatest—a secret I’ve never even thought of in the pres- 
ence of others before. I wonder if, after this, every man 
and woman I meet will not read something of it in my 
face ? Horrible—horrible ? Js tiro tiro—or one ?” 
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He paused suddenly, just as a well-regulated machine 
is made to stop when it has done the work given it to do 
—just as a train of clock-work will do when the weight 
has run down. 

He paused. He looked about him. Here, almost op- 
posite him, is the house Walter Wolf and he took such an 
interest in last night. And 

He crosses the street hastily, for a man is coming. 

He loiters there, and waits. Robert Rorux goes in! A 
quarter of an hour passes. Horace Gleason comes out! 


| There is a change in the face of Stephen Ward that seems 


a revolution—and indexes a revelation! He is busy with 
all the corollaries of the proposition fate has just proven. 
But he does not follow the man ; he waits. He does not 
assert ; he questions. And his question takes the form of 
his despairing cry of so little a time ago, though he has, 
for the time being, forgotten the occasion of that. 

“Ts two two—or one?” is his question. 

And he knows it needs no answer—this time! 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
A WOMAN'S KNOWLEDGE, 


Iv is hardly necessary to say that Stephen Ward was 
an individual of strong impulses—a genuine child of 
circumstance. Men whose lives drift in the direction in 
which his is going—going—usually are. 

But not a few impulsive men—not a few men owning 
no other Providence than Circumstance —would have 
hesitated before doing what he did that morning. He 
walked up the steps of the house and pulled the bell! 
That is what he did! 

Tn favor of so doing, what? To be gained by so doing, 
what? Glad after so doing, for what ? Please don’t ask me ; 
if Stephen Ward had no answer ready, how can I have? 
I am strongly inclined to think that this young man, if 
he could have been taken earlier, and carefully trained, 
would have made a fine experimental philosopher. He 
had fearlessness, at least. It looks as though he had 
something of an impersonal love for knowledge—knowl- 
edge for its own sake. 

Against pulling that bell-knob, what? Almost every- 
thing! His fear of what a jealous and unreasoning Wolf 
might take a drunken notion to do; his doubts as to 
what his relations with Gleason and Rorux might suffer ; 
the possibilities of the dangers he might find in this re- 
spectable-looking mansion itself—for he knew, by hear- 
say, that one might find houses in the great city the doors 
of which open, for the passage of the living stranger, in 
only one direction—1n ! 

But he gave the bell a second pull, a viciously vigorons 
one—and thought all this over while he waited ! 

The door opened. The old woman he had seen last 
evening stood in the door-way. She looked at him, in si- 
lence, for so long that he had an unexpectedly good op- 
portunity of observing her. 

Positively, she looked better by daylight than she had 
by the glare of the lamp last night. She looked younger; 
she seemed nearer the date, some years down the shad- 


| owed past, of course, when her friends would have called 
No one but a fool would have freed his mind to a mere | 


her handsome—and her enemies have hesitated to deny 
it ! She had a strength and vigor he had hardly expected 
to find ; she was not quite the individual he would enjoy 
having for an antagonist ; he wondered if he should find 
she must be one. 

She seemed in no hurry to speak. Nor was he. But 
he found himself wondering, after some minutes had 
passed, if she would stand there, silent, with that stony, 
sphinx-like stare in her eves, forever, unless he spoke 
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first ? He waited—waited—waited—until he could en- 
dure it no longer. He blamed himself, scorned himself, 
for the tacit confession of weakness he felt it was ; he ad- 
mitted, mentally, that he lost by it, in his own respect— 
and in hers; he was superstitious enough to fear it was 
an omen of what would result from all his future associ- 
ation with this woman ; but he spoke first. 

, « Mrs. Wolf, I believe ?” he questioned, pleasantly, rais- 
ing his hat as he spoke. 

, ii Mrs. Fox,” responded the woman, slowly and uncom- 
promisingly, and quite as a matter of fact. 

Silence fell again, while the young man used his eyes, 
and felt, uneasily, that the woman was using hers. 

“«Mrs. Fox,” he repeated to himself, and mused a little 
on some old pioblem regarding the fitness or unfitness of 
names. ‘‘ For.”’ She looked it. She looked it quite as 
much as Wolf looked wolf. And still, her experience 
with Wolf had meant much to her; the fox was not all 
fox—there was something of the wolfish cruelty shining 
in her eyes as well. 


Standing there, looking at her, he found a new source | 


of wondering doubt. Surely she had been middle-aged 
when he was young; he had never seen her, of course, 
when she was young and beautiful—the relative ages of 
the two, allowing him to make a not too unflattering esti- 
mate of hers, utterly precluded that. And still—some- 
where—some time—some one had impressed him as he 


felt sure this woman would have impressed him, if he | 


could have known her when her present tense was joy 
and youth and beauty, and her future love and hope. 
His heart sunk within him, for a moment or two, as he 
hunted the meagre list of his acquaintances for the one of 
whom this woman so vaguely, yet strongly, reminded 
him; could it be that in some other life—in another age 
—perhaps in another world 
But no! He knew, now, in this case, that the illusive 


face with which he sought to match the fierce and faded | 


one of this woman was one that he had seen not so very 
long ago. It was one he had fancied, he did not doubt— 
could not doubt, as he had fancied many, in the short 
time during which, he called it, he had really lived ! 
And the face he sought—the face he could not find— 
the face memory would not give him at his demand—was, 
he felt certain, too earthly a face, and too sinfully fascin- 
ating a face, to have been located in any older and slower 
age than this. No, when he saw her again, if he ever 
did, he would undoubtedly get a glimpse of her at theatre 
or opera, or at the races. Most likely he would never see 


her again; most likely this was a problem of which the | 


solution would never be found. For, after this morn- 
ing, he should most likely never see this Mrs. Fox again. 
And 

Pshaw ! 
Why wonder over it, in a world in which families and 
races have been mingling the currents of their blood— 
the rich mating with the poor, the high marrying the 
low, the good seeking the love of the bad—ever since the 
world began? Why 

Only he had seen a likeness in the faces of Robert Ro- 
rux and some other man! And that other man had been 
Horace Gleason! And Horace Gleason had gone into 
this house, with his arm in a sling, and, with Ais arm in a 
sling, Robert Rorux had come out! And, in the morn- 
ing, Rorux had gone and Gleason had come ! 

And so—he would have given much money to have 
been able to put the name of the other woman away in 
his memory ; the time might come when his interest, even 
his safety, would demand that he know it; he felt sure 
that he should like the other face—that, very likely, he 


What was a likeness, more or less, anyway ? | 
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had liked it—that it might find it possible to so use 
sparkling eyes and speaking lips as to make him love— 
or come as near loye as he ever could in a world in which 
Etta Elveys lived. 

Like ? Love? And he instinctively distrusted the face 
of Mrs. Fox—and the woman who wore it. Madly unrea- 
sonable as he felt such a feeling would be, in a man to 
whom all her past sins were surely impersonal, he be- 
lieved that he actually hated her. And 

She repeated the answer she had given him, speaking a 
little more sharply and sternly this time. 

“Mrs. Fox!” she said. 

“ But—Mr. Wolf—said 

“‘Ah ?—her eyes growing keener and more cruel; 
‘‘and you are the one who was with that dastard last 
night, are you ?” 

She stepped backward into the hall; she attempted to 
shut the door; but Stephen Ward, anticipating her pur- 
pose, had pressed forward; his foot and knee held the 
door ajar. 

“T wish to talk with you,” he said. 

Her eyes fairly blazed. She pushed against the door 
with all her frantic strength. But he was the stronger, or 
had the advantage ; she could not close the door. 

You cannot talk with me—not about Walter Wolf. 
You are a friend of his, I have no doubt. I can see some- 
thing of the same crafty cruelty in your face, and o 

“You might, perhaps, see it in your own mirror,” 
sneered the young man, “if you'd take the pains to 
look.” 

The woman shuddered, much as Ward had seen Wolf 
do, and her pressure on the door faltered and lessened. 
The man believed he might have gone in then, if he had 
cared—or dared—to ; but be didn’t ; he waited. 

“T’ve done with mirrors, and the vanity that needs 
them, long, long ago,” she said, weakly, and with a 
gloomy shake of the head; ‘‘but—you are no gentle- 
man ; will you go quietly—or shall I call for help ?” 

Stephen Ward laughed. Outside this house, he un- 
doubtedly felt he could afford to. 

“Call for help, if you please,” he exclaimed, ‘‘though 
I don’t see a policeman. I doubt if there’s one in sight.” 

“T said nothing about the police. Are you so young 
as to think——” 

“Ah ?” said Ward, in a startled tone of voice. And 
he drew his foot and knee away from the almost closed 
door. 

“Now, once more and for all, will you go, or——’ 

“TU go, of course. But I wanted to talk with you 
regarding a man named Robert Rorux.” 

At the name, the woman turned deadly pale—as pale 
as she had been when she and Walter Wolf faced each 
other last night. She staggered, fell against the wall of 
the hall, and almost slipped down to the floor. The door, 
free from her restraining hand, swung widely and invit- 
ingly open—perhaps touched by some mischievous breeze 
of morning. The man, eager and impetuous, sprang across 
the threshold, pressed past the woman, and turned, just 
beyond her, to face her, a mocking smile upon his lips. 

But the smile faded—froze! What was this he saw ? 
The woman, quiet and self-possessed again, swinging the 
door shut—shut to fasten with a strong spring-lock, which 
seemed to have a pitilessly vicious click to it! The 
woman, preternaturally calm and dignified, witha re- 
yolver in her hand, with which she covered him ! 

And what was this he heard, sneeringly said, icily ut- 
tered ? 

“It is your turn, young man, to call for help — not 
mine! And there isn’t a policeman in sight. And he 
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coulda’t help you, if there were one at the front door. 
Did you say you came in to talk ? Iso understood you. 
Talk, then. Talk, by all means. I shall enjoy hearing 
a friend of Walter Wolf's talk. If—but please remember 
Tam only supposing a case—if you knew you had only 
a quarter of an hour to live, what would you speak of ? 
Please speak as you would under such circumstances. 
And hurry ; time runs to waste.” 

Stephen Ward hesitated. It isn’t easy to talk when 
one cannot look his vis-a-vis in the face without looking 
into the end of a revolver. It isn’t easy to carry on a 
serious conversation when one is uncertain whether the 
gamester who holds the winning hand is mad—or only 
murderous ! 

“Well,” insisted the persistent woman, ‘ what would 
you say ?” 

“Td ask for a chance to sit down,” he replied, affecting 
a coolness he certainly did not feel. 

Whether he appeared cool or not is a question. It may 
be that he did. The woman looked at him curiously, for 
amoment or two. Then she turned, with a laugh, and 
led the way into a large and elegantly furnished parlor. 
When she had bidden her unwelcome guest take a seat, 
and he had selected the most luxurious one in the room, 
he began to feel almost half at his ease again ? But laugh ? 
Laugh as she had? No; he couldn’t do that ? He caught 
himself trying to remember whether he had ever laughed 
—laughed heartily—in all his life ! 

‘‘Your time would be wasting rapidly—under the cir- 
cumstances I named,” said the woman. ‘What would 
you have to say ? What have you to say ?” 

‘One thing to say. One question to ask.” The man 
didn’t know whether he was afraid or not. He didn’t 
know whether he ought to be. The closely shuttered 
and tightly curtained windows were far from reassuring 
toaneryous man. The dimly burning gas gave hardly 
light enough for one to hope by. For all men—unless 
sudden death finds them in a moment too short for 
thought or knowledge—there is coming a time when mo- 
ments will be terribly short and wonderfully precious. 
Ward wondered whether he had come, thus suddenly and 
unprepared, to that time for himself. As bravely as pos- 
sible, as hopefully as he could, he was trying to gain time! 
That was all. 

‘One thing to say ?” repeated the woman. ‘Very well, 
say it.” 

‘TI prefer to begin with the question.” 

«As you please. Ask it.” 

“JT will, What can you tell me of Robert Rorux ?” 

The woman paled again, and shook like a leaf in a 
storm, Her hand trembled so that the man almost found 
hope in the fact. He caught himself counting the chances 
of an ending of this scene, then and there; would it be 
possible, while she was in this paroxysm of pain and grief 
and anger, to rush upon her—and disarm 

And, even as the tempting thought found lodgment in 
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his mind, she calmed herself—and steadied her nerves | 


and muscles. 

**T knew Robert Rorux, long, long ago,” she said ; 
“but I can tell you nothing—nothing ! 
him for years !” 

A natural answer, and an angry one, welled up from 
Ward's heart to his lips. But he strangled it there, un- 
spoken. Why? How? He couldn’t explain it. Per- 
haps because, in some marvelous way, looking into the 
woman’s eyes, he felt that she believed she was speak- 
ing the truth ! 

‘“Well, you’ve asked your question,” said the woman, 
impatiently ; “uow will you say 4 


Thave not seen 


FATE. 


“Tl say that I never saw Walter Wolf until last 
night.” 

‘*What ? You are not Walter Wolf's friend ?” 

“T’ve not known him twenty-four hours.” 

The woman rose from the chair in which she sat. She 
walked slowly across the room to where Ward was. She 
leaned over him and studied his face for a long time in 
silence. Had he failed or faltered—dropped his glance 
or turned away his head—— 

But he did not! 

A sigh of relief broke across the woman's lips. 

“Unless all men are liars—always,” she said, brokenly, 
‘you are speaking the truth. Tell me again, are you ?” 

“T am.” 

«And, between the two of us, you can be my friend 
instead of his? Am I to understand that?” she asked, 
wistfully. 

‘*Have I any reason to be his friend ?” was the ques- 
tion with which he answered hers. 

“T don’t know, I'm sure. But I'll take you at your 
word—and take my chances.” 

She eased down the hammer of the revolver, though 
not without letting it fall with a dangcrous-sounding little 
click, 

‘Under the cireumstances, J shall not kill you,” she 
said, her tones as calm and even as they would have been 
if she had been uttering her decision to go—or not to go 
—to church on a certain Sunday morning. She put the 
weapon in her pocket. She looked the man in the face, 
and gave him a smile that seemed to bring nearer to his 
recollection that other unremembered face. 

‘‘T’m not usually called a dangerous woman,” she said, 
sweetly ; ‘‘you’ve seen me at my worst this morning. If 
it won’t bore you, I'll tell you enough of my life to make 
you understand the mood in which you found me; I do 
this, because I’ve taken quite a fancy to you; I have in- 
deed.” 

Poor Ward, I pity him, though he may little deserve it. 

He looked in the woman's face. There was no misun- 
derstanding her meaning. Had her years been as few as 
his own, vanity could not have magnified look or tone 
into anything higher than friendship. The most jealous 
Wolf, who ever growled at his wife’s admirers—or those 
she admired—could have found no cause in aught here 
for a new pang. And yet, it was bad enough—quite bad 
enough ; for his mad and unreasoning hatred of the 
woman was growing with every passing moment. She 
—she had intended to kill him; he looked in her face, 
and saw prudence there ; so it must be that she had in- 
tended to escape the natural penalties of such an act. A 
terrible temptation came to him—a dreadful doubt. 
Could he do, in her case, what she had at least consid- 
ered the possibility of doing in his ? And could he do it 
safely ? Could he do it and eseape ? 

The thought passed. The temptstion was gone—for 
the time being, at least. And- 

What is that? You doubt all this? It never hap- 
pened ? It never could ? Gently, gently, my dear 
reader! It is not so remarkable as it seems! Given 
two nations as ready for conflict as this man and this 


' woman were, and, even in this age of the world, a dip- 


lomat, reporting to his chief, shall say: ‘The relations 
are somewhat strained.” 

You have but to remember that these two persons are a 
hundred years behind the advancing front of modern civy- 
ilization, in whose foremost rank I hope-you and I are to 
Le found, to understand it all. Two of the attributes of 
savagery are cruelty and rashness; ‘hese two have out- 
grown zeither; we have outgrown one! Neither you nor 
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I, of course, have ever sat and conversed pleasantly with 
an individual our fingers itched to strangle ; it isn’t likely 
that any laughing friends longed to kill us. But, keep 
your eyes open! And tell me, when next we meet, if 
you never saw @ man have a cheerful talk with another, a 
rival in business—politics—love—or even religion—when 
he would have attended his funeral quite as cheerfully ? 

‘*T will listen,” said Ward. 

‘When I was a girl,” said the woman, ‘‘I had as good 
a home as any girl ever had. Itis true my parents died 
when Iwas young, but my good brother never let me 
remember how much I had lost. He was one of the best | 
and truest of men. If he is living, he is all that now. 
But I have not seen him for many years.” 

**And his name? Do I know him ?” 

*Ishall not speak his name. If I have dishonored a 
good name, it ig no reason why I should trail it in the 
dust. I presume he is dead. At any rate, he was dead 
long ago—to me! When I married against his wishes, 
married the showy sort of man who can so easily carry a 
young and inexperienced girl’s fancies captive—touching 
her vanity and not her love—my brother cast me off for- 
ever. ‘I haye no sister any longer,’ he said, in the stormy 
interview which followed my wild appeal for forgiveness, 
‘nor you a brother. Henceforth I go my way alone—and 
you go yours with the companion you have chosen. 
When any one asks me, if any one ever does, I shall say 
that I hayen’t a relative in the world.’ 

‘‘Well, I lived a happy life with my husband—for a 
time. Then he changed, and life became a hell. I en- 
dured it until — until Well, he—he died! I was 
free. I had my future to provide for. I had my child, my 
beautiful Mary, to love and labor for. I got the notion, 
once or twice, in those old days, that my brother had not 
quite given me up—not quite thrown me oyer. Some- 
times I felt he was near me, watching over me, ready to 
help and save me—if I should only ever give the sign, or 
find my needs greater than my frail hands could meet. 
Since then, I have thought that he must have been dead, 
even then, and that it must have been his spiritual pres- 
ence which impressed me. For I never saw him, never 
met him, never found money nor friends coming my way 
in any unexplained manner. His nearness to me was 
something that only a supremely sensitive soul could 
have felt ; it was as intangible as river-fog in the moon- 
light. Perhaps he was dead ; perhaps he lived—in hope, 
and gave me up—in despair ; possibly it was only imag- 
ination. 

‘‘ My calling in those days was one to be genuinely 
ashamed of. Iam sorry to have to say that Iwas too | 
desperate to feel any sense of shame. I took my chances, 
fegal and otherwise, and those with whom I associated 
had no such claims on my consideration as to make it just 
for them to demand that they should take less. Living, | 
my brother doubtless hoped to find a way to so serve me | 
as to have aright to demand that I give up my mode of | 
life, and lead a respectable existence again ; dead, and 
near me in spirit, he undoubtedly labored to save me 
from the perdition toward which he believed I was going. 
Dead or alive, I lost the nearness of his felt presence after 
awhile. Even a spirit may find labor too hard—surround- 
ings too uncongenial. And Iam sure that, in life, only 
the strongest of motives would have taken my brother to 
the places frequented by a female gambler. 

**T have sometimes wondered what would have hap- | 
pened if I had not met Walter Wolf ? Would my brother | 
have come to me, some day when the weariness of my 
fate was greater than usual, or some evening when the 
day’s work had been harder than common, and when the | 


insults said to me and looked at me had been viler than 
ever before ? Would he have offered me a home—with a 
chance to win, in the coming years, my own respect and 
that of my innocent child ? Would some man, some time, 
have found my beauties and my graces of such value as 
to plead to take me—and let the dead past rest in the 
past’s grave forever ? Would I have found time for repent- 
ance in this world ? Would I have dared hope for heaven 
in the world to come? I—I wonder at this. But I can 
never know. I met my fate in a gambling-hell. And all 
the possibilities of the might-have-been are only shadows. 

**T had never loved my husband. It had not been long 
that I had supposed I did. My pride had been touched— 
not my heart. Romance had pointed the way I had taken 
—not affection. But when I met Walter Wolf—then I 
found what love meant ; then I knew what success would 
mean—what failure would be. Failure? God! I never 
let myself think of that. 

“Walter Wolf had a wife. She was a tame, weak creat- 
ure, morbidly moral and absurdly self-denying. When 
she learned of her husband’s infatuation for me she gave 
him twenty-four hours in which to disown me, come to 
her, and have a promise of everlasting silence from her. 
Only good management on my part enabled me to keep 
the fool from going ! 

‘‘ Well, she went away. She sent some absurd story of 
self-murder to her husband. Bah! It was too trans- 
parent a fiction to have imposed on a child. She was not 
the sort of woman to commit suicide. I have always 
doubted whether Walter Wolf ever believed a word of it. 
But I did. With all my keenness, I let this cheat carry 
my reason captive. I believed Walter Wolf's wife was 
dead—and I married him. 

“Wolf was always absurdly jealous. We had not been 
married a month before he insisted on my sending my 
daughter away. He grudged her the affection I lavished 
upon her. 

“Well, we found a home for the girl. She was happy 
there. Sometimes I went to see her. But, so strenuous 
were his objections—so overpowering was his influence 
over me — that these occasions became more and more 
seldom. 

“T do not know whether this man knew his wife was still 
living, or not. I have suspected that he did, and that 
he sometimes used to go and seo her. I feel sure that 
she cared enough for him to have been glad to see him, 
and to grow sentimental over the prospect of his giving 
me up and coming to live with his legal spouse again. 
But, sometimes, I have fancied the news of her approach- 
ing death was the first intimation he had had that she was 
alive. 

‘He left me. He went to her funeral. He was traced a 
little farther—in space; a little longer—in time. And 
then the clew was lost. We never found it again. From 
that time until last night I had never seen Walter Wolf. 

“The dead woman left a child—an infant. What be- 
came of it, I never knew. I should have caused diligent 
search to be made, to the end that, knowing where its 
life was being spent, I might know where to seek for 
Walter Wolf—if I had dreamt, in my wildest moments, 
that Walter Wolf was never coming back. Sometimes I 
have dared hope that he knows no more of it than I do; 
sometimes it has seemed as though God must have meted 
out as much of suffering to him as has been mine. 

*‘T should haye had search made for the child of Walter 
Wolf and my rival, even knowing he would soon return, 
had not my personal misfortune made it impossible for 
me to think of so impersonal a thing as that. 

(To be continued.) 
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“ HOW CHILDISHLY FRAIL SHE LOOKED, STANDING WITH BOWED HEAD AND HANDS CLASPED BEFORE HER, JUST WHERE THE 
MOONLIGHT FELL IN LONG SILVER BARS, ILLUMINATING THE SMALL FACE-AND HALO OF YELLOW HAIR!” 


A STORY OF A WALPURGIS NIGHT, 


CuHartTer I. 


Crcm was out on the piazza gathering the roses which | pzetty and graceful she looked —with one round arm 
she was destined to arrange for the party in the evening. | raised ambitiously to reach a bud blooming far above her 
I, sitting in the window, could watch her through the | sun-kissed and sun-bright head, and her left hand gather- 
soft mist of lace curtain, and a passing thought of how | ing together the apron which held as many floral miracles 
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as ever cid St. Elizabeth’s—flitted through my old brain, 
which ought certainly to have been above harboring such 
silly, trifling fancies. 

I was not alone in the drawing-room—I and my knit- 
ting —for my granddaughter, Eveline Layng, and her 
handsome friend, Miss Cora Breeze, occupied the other 
front window, and they were as ‘‘idly busy ” talking as I 
was knitting. 

Perhaps I ought not to have listened, but well I knew 
they would not care for ‘‘ grandma”; she was of very lit- 
tle more consequence than the equally old-fashioned chair 
her ancient bones reposed on—and, besides the occupa- 
tion of knitting is scarcely engrossing enough to render 
one deaf and blind to all that is taking place around 
one. 

“< You hear all the news ages before it reaches us,¥ Eva 
was saying, with that little pout which was so fascinating 
to her masculine friends. ‘‘It is because you are di- 
rectly on the ‘scene of action,’ stopping at the hotel, 
while our place, though only a mile from dear West 
Point, keeps us shut out from half the fun. So Phil 
Dudley is really coming—and to-day? I remember him 
so well, though it is two years since I saw him.” 

A queer little sound from the piazza—half-sigh, half- 
gasp—caused me quickly to turn my cap-border toward 
the window, and I saw Cecil standing, pale and rigid, 
looking as if frozen into the attitude of listening, all her 
red and white roses lying scattered at her feet. I was 
glad that my window, and not Eveline’s, was the nearer to 
the poor child—though at first I could not quite fancy 
what ailed her. 

‘*T met him once when I was visiting at Cecil’s father’s 
house,” Eveline went on. ‘‘ Cousin George Gwynne was 
a retired officer, you know, and used to entertain a great 
many army people, before he lost all his money in his 
foolish speculations. It seems odd my ever having vis- 
ited there, and being only too glad of an invitation, to 
tell the truth—when now Cecil is—well—almost a serv- 
ant here, and entirely dependent upon mamma for the 
very bread she eats and the clothes she wears.” 

“Yes, odd enough,” Miss Breeze replied. ‘‘ Rather 
awkward for him, I should think, if they chanced to 
meet.” 

My blood began to boil in my old veins, but I said 
nothing, for I knew it would only make matters worse 
for poor little Cecil, who was now picking up her fallen 
flowers with hands that visibly trembled. 

How the gay flower-faces must mock her misery—what- 
ever it might be !—and yet it would now be her task to 
arrange and group them with taste and painstaking, for, 
though Cecil Gwynne was nominally ‘‘nursery govern- 
ess” to Minnie and Allan, nothing seemed to be con- 
sidered quite out of her line, and she was generally called 
upon whenever anything a little distasteful had to be per- 
formed—from arranging whole banks of flowers to freez- 
ing ice-cream or clear-starching fine laces—and I doubt if 
much time was left her for teaching the young idea to 
shoot. 

It was now a year that the girl had spent with us— 
fourteen months since her father had died broken-hearted 
over the utter wreck of his fortune—but in all that time I 
had never succeeded in winning the affection and confi- 
dence I somehow could not help longing to receive from 
her. 

She was so pretty—so exquisitely pretty—and unique 
both in appearance and manner, that I was irresistibly 
drawn to her, and then my old eyes were not too dull to 


see from behind their spectacles that some hidden sorrow | 


was wearing upon her—something subtler and sharper 


than even the loss of her father—while all the time it 
wounded me to see her treated as she was by my own 
daughter-in-law and my granddaughter Eva. 

It would have been widely different had my son been 
living, but he had been gone these five years, and as it 
was, I was quite powerless to alter Cecil’s life for the 
better. 

As I said, I had never been able to win much confi- 
dence from Cecil, and so I was a good deal surprised, 
an hour or so later, to see the girl’s white face peering 
through the half-open door into the room which I called 
my own. 

“Come in!” I called, cheerfully. 
you, my dear.” 

‘*May I close the door?” she asked. ‘‘I do not want 
the children to find me, if I can help it.” Then timidly: 
‘‘T have a favor to ask of you, Mrs. Layng; and, although 
it is very foolish, I can scarcely summon courage to 
speak.” 

“T am not an important enough person to be formida- 
ble,” I answered, smiling—I always fancy I resemble a 
withered leaf when I smile ; ‘‘and, besides, if you knew 
how much [I loved you, child, you wouldn’t hurt me by 
feeling a,fear of me.” 

‘Really do you love me?” she cried, with a new and 
dazzling light leaping to her dark eyes. ‘‘It is very good 
to be loved—though I had almost forgotten the sensation 
—and I thank you for telling me.” 

“You have been a yery stupid girl all along not to see 
that I was fond of you, and it will please me to do you a 
favor, if it is in my power. Come and sit by me in this 
confidential-looking little chair.” 

“You have made everything easy for me,” Cecil said, 
gratefully. ‘I felt that you would be kind to me. I 
wanted to ask, were—were you in the drawing-room this 
morning when Eva and Miss Breeze spoke of Sei ilies 
Philip Dudley ?” , 

“T was,” I returned, simply. 

“They said, I think, that he was coming here. I—I 
heard little more. Did they mention the time ?” 

I could only pretend not to see the hot, wavering flush 
upon her fair cheeks, or the trembling of the little hands 
clasped in her lap. 

‘‘Miss Breeze said,” I answered, ‘‘that Captain Dud- 
ley was—on leave, do they call it ? and was going to Eu- 
rope very shortly ; but intended to spend a week at the 
Point with his friend Major Mackenzie. I believe he is 
expected to-day.” ; 

Cecil half started from her chair. 

‘‘He will be here, then—here, at Eva’s party !” 

‘Perhaps, dear, for the Mackenzies are coming,” I 
said, patting her golden hair with a knotted old hand, 
which I was almost ashamed to lay upon anything so 
pretty. 

She looked up quickly, and caught my arm with a 
tight, convulsive pressure ; but I did not cry out, though 
my rheumatism gave me a sharp twinge, and I could 
very easily have shrieked lustily. 

“T cannot see him—it would kill me, I think,” she said, 
in a whisper sharp with pain. ‘I have borne a good 
deal, but that would be too much for me now. Don’t ask 
me to tell you why; but I must think of a way to avoid 
meeting him to-night. I will go away out of the house.” 

*“You are sure to be wanted to sing, or to help make 
up an ineomplete set in the lanciers.” - 

All square dances are “lanciers”” to my ignorant, old- 
fashioned mind. 

“Yes ; but if I am gone ?” 

‘Then I would be very sorry for you next day, that ia 


“T am glad to see 
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all,” I answered, with not too much delicacy, I must 
confess. ; 

But Cecil almost laughed. 

“‘T shall prepare my head for the fury of the storm,” 
she said, little thinking what kind of a storm she was 
destined soon to face, ‘‘ only I cannot be among the com- 
pany if there is the smallest danger of my meeting him.” 

‘“Would you be very glad if I should give you an ex- 
cuse for absenting yourself ?” 

‘¢ Indeed, indeed I should, if you can do so!” 

I abandoned myself to reflection for fully two minutes. 
By and by I said : 

“‘You may do an errand for me, if you like. You can 
go and see old Mrs. Ritchie up in the mountains, at 
‘Stony Lonesome,’ and her young son will bring you 
back about ten o’clock or so, when you can go quietly to 
bed. She wrote a little note—execrably spelled, by the 
way—begging me to have myself driven up if possible 
this afternoon, and promising that her son should drive 
me back in the moonlight. He would sleep at Highland 
Falls, and get an early start selling his butter and eggs, 
80 it would be only an advantage to him. Poor Mrs, 
Ritchie is a stupid old woman enough (and her daughter 
is not much better), but she thinks I have been a comfort 
to her in her various sicknesses, and is fond enough of 
me to like any one I may send in my place. I dare say 
the conceited old thing thinks it quite a treat to me to go 
up and eat her fresh eggs and whipped cream—but it 
isn’t ! Have you the courage to walk to her den in the 
wilderness ? Of course, you wouldn’t ask for the car- 
riage. ” 

‘« How many miles distant is it ?” Cecil asked, quietly. 

“T really do not know. About three, perhaps, but I 
am sure the walking is very bad. I have been nearly 
jolted to death even in the easy carriage.” 

“I don’t fear the difficulties—so thank you very much 
for your kindness, dear Mrs. Layng, though I fear Mrs. 
Ritchie will be sadly disappointed.” 

She rose to leave me, but turned at the door, saying, 
softly : ; : 

‘Please do not think evil of him. Captain Dudley has 
done me no wrong which he could avoid in his position, 
and, being a man, I do not want him blamed !” 

And she was gone before I could frame an answer. 

After some time she returned, equipped for walking, 
and carrying a story-book which I had recently seen her 
reading. 

‘“‘T thought she might like to have me read to her, and 
it would be a balm to my conscienee if I could make my- 
self agreeable to her, you know.” 

For a moment she stood before me, fingering the little 
green-and-gold volume dreamily, with a strange, shy ex- 
pression shadowing her downcast face. ~ 

She longed to say something to me at which her pride 
revolted, I was sure, but I would not help her. I wanted 
her to overcome her fear of me unaided. 

“‘Do—do you think me changed very much since you 
have known me ?” presently she faltered. ‘‘ Have I 
grown quite hideous and old-looking ?” 

‘“No, child. Why do you ask? Has any one been 
finding fault with your appearance ?” Mentally, I added, 
‘Tf so, it is only because you are too pretty to suit some 
young ladies.” 

‘©Oh, Mrs. Layng, you will think me very childish and 
inconsistent, but, do you know, I was silly enough to 
spend more time over my toilet this afternoon than I 
have for more than a year, just because there was one 
possibility out of ten thousard that I might chance to 
meet him—though I would not for worlds that chance 


should arise! And then, when all’was done, I thought 
I had never looked so plain. You see, I should not like 
any of my old friends to think I had aitered through 
pining for my past life or for them.” 

Childish and inconsistent enough, perhaps, but some- 
how it only struck me as being pitifully pathetic ; and I 
sent her away with a kiss, after describing as accurately 
as possible the way she must take for her long tramp. 

I knew that she was accustomed to steal time for in- 
terminable tramps over the mountains—indeed, I had 
sometimes playfully likened her to ‘‘ Elsie Vennor”; but 
now I felt an unaccountable foreboding of evil tugging 
at my heart, and I would fain have recalled Cecil if T 
could. 

There was no use in telling myself that danger there 
was none—the creeping fear obstinately refused to be 
gone. 

As I sat musing uncomfortably another visitor came 
in to me—quite a stranger to my dull room—Eveline. 

‘‘Grandmamma, is Cecil here ? I want her to sew the 
flowers on my dress for to-night. Oh, dear! I thought 
she was with you !” 

‘She has gone out on an errand for me,” I answered, 
suddenly becoming deeply interested in my knitting. 

“How provoking! Couldn’t your errand have waited, 
grandma? You know very well Cecil is always wanted 
about the house on busy days like this.” 

Then, forgetting her grievance in a new interest, she 
began, with an eagerness she was not ashamed to display 
before me : 

“Do you know, I am armed for conquest to-night ! 
We are to have a very interesting addition to our party 
—a young artillery captain, on leave from the South. 
He is said to be a shocking flirt, but I mean to make 
him lay down his arms and surrender at discretion be- 
fore the evening is over—if my maize crape and my new 
diamonds will help me !” 

I was provoked at her vanity and self-assurance, and 
so became absolutely vulgar in my desire to humble her 
a little. 

““You should remember the old maxim, ‘Don’t count 
your chickens before they are hatched,’ I said, vindic- 
tively. ‘‘ Likely as not, he won’t admire your style.” 

In the evening I made up my mind that I would sec 
this young man—the cause of Cecil’s trouble—and ac- 
cordingly arrayed myself in my veteran black silk, and 
descended into the midst of the company, not without 
some trepidation, for I seldom appeared down- stairs 
when guests were present. 

I had decided, to my own satisfaction, Captain Dud- 
ley’s identity before my daughter-in-law Helen pointed 
him out tome. A tall, grandly built man, past his first 
youth, perhaps, though the gravity of his countenance 
doubtless made him seem older than he really was. 

Just the man for a piquant little fairy like Cecil, I re- 
flected. If only Fate had not been cruel enough to sep- 
arate them! Surely some love-passages had taken place 
between them—yet could he have been in fault, that hon- 
est-eyed, noble-looking fellow ? 

I thought excitedly that if only I could manage to have 
a few words with him on the important subject, in some 
unexplained way, I might do much good, and even put 
an end to the mysterious misunderstanding, if such ex- 
isted. 

Perhaps, after all, my motive may have largely con- 
sisted of old-womanish curiosity, but I felt conscientious. 
I thought I heard the sound of rain, and was moving 
across the room to look from a window, when I dropped 
my handkerchief — accidentally — and Captain Dudley, 
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springing forward, placed it in my hand, with a courte- 
ous bend of his handsome head. 
Now was moment for me to take decisive action ! 


antly, with the chivalrous grace young men possessed in 
my day, and which one seldom meets with now. 
The wind seemed unmistakably rising, and moaned 
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“Captain Dudley, I believe,” said I. ‘I am Miss | with a weird menace among tne trees. I begged him to 
Layng’s grandmother, and have heard of you. Can you | tell me if he thought we should have a storm ; but he an- 
spare a few moments to converse with an old woman ?” | swered that if he told me he imagined not, I must not 

“You honor me by the request,” he answered, pleas- | trust him entirely, for he was no weather-prophet; and 
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then good-naturedly began telling me of a fearful storm 
he had experienced in Florida, just before leaving his 
post, so that it was some time before I could introduce 
Colonel Gwynne’s name into the conversation. 

“You knew poor Cecil also, I suppose ?” I inquired, 
when I had fairly succeeded in doing so. 

‘“Why do you say ‘poor Cecil’ ?” he exclaimed, quite 
sharply. 

‘‘Only that she is penniless, and you know the posi- 
tion of nursery-governess is not the most delightful in 
the world.” 

A dark flush mounted to his forehead. 

““You more than surprise me,” he said. ‘I had under- 
stood that Cecil—that Miss Gwynne made her home with 
relatives in New York.” 

‘‘She does, for her home is with us; but, you know, 
we live here in the Summers.” 

I well knew I should surprise him, but I was unpre- 
pared for the strong agitation he now manifested. 

‘‘Here—in this house! Oh, my little Cecil !’—this 
last half under his breath. ‘Then, why do I not—why 
is she not present to-night ?” 

“Can you ask ?” I returned, boldly, 
and throwing a reproachful accent 
into my voice, though conscious that 
Iwas ‘‘rushing in where angels fear 
to tread.” 

“‘T see you are in her confidence,” he 
said, with a peculiar sadness in his 
voice; ‘though what she can have 
told you I know not, as she has cast me 
from her—friendship. Will you not 
tell me something about her — any- 
thing ?—for the most meagre news will 
be a boon to me.” 

“First, let me ask you to tell me, 
upon your honor, is your conscience 
perfectly clear toward her ?” 

““Tt is, indeed. Had I as few sins 
avainst my God as against her, my 
record would be bright as sunlight. 
Miss Gwynne has been exceedingly 
cruel to me, though I thought once I 
had every right at least to her respect. 
I have even, until now, been left ut-; 
terly in the dark as to her where- 
abouts. I tell you this, madam, be- 
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cause I seo you think that you have 
some cause to doubt me.” 

A sudden appalling crash of thunder 
aad a blinding stream of lightning, seem- 
ing to turn the very lamp-lights green as 
it flamed through the open windows, 
checked the words upon my lips, and 
made me fairly shiver with fright. 

I laid my hand on Captain Dudicy’s 
arm, and almost shook it. 

“She is out in this storm—Ceci!]—cn 
the mountain. She will be killed—do 
you hear ?” I cried, quaveringly. 

“What do you mean ?” Captain Dud- 
ley said. ‘‘ Where is Cecil ?” 

I began to tell him as well as I could, 
my words not being rendered any more 
intelligible by the fact that the wind 
seemed rising to a very tornado of fury, 
and people were hastily closing the win- 
dows of their houses to keep out the 
rain, now falling. 

“She will have started to return somo time ago,” I 
said, ‘‘and on that rough mountain-road no one knows 
what may happen. They may be blown away, even if 
not struck by lightning! And she has no one but that 
stupid little boy to protect her—poor pretty child !” 

“T will go in search of her myself, and bring her home 
to you in safety,” he said, eagerly, excitedly. 

And I did not try to combat his resolution—especially 
when he told me that he knew all the mountain-roads 
well, having often ridden over them when a young officer 
stationed at West Point, and that he had even stopped 
more than once at Mrs. Ritchie’s little cottage. 

His love would surely help him to find and save her 
from danger, and—my romantic old heart told me—all 
would soon again be well between them, if—if nothing 
terrible had befallen Cecil. 

What an exceedingly bad quarter of an hour Helena 
and Eveline treated me to, however, when they discov- 
ered what a ‘‘ wild-goose chase” I had sent their hand- 
some captain upon ! 

Even the presence of their guests did not restrain them, 
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for I was easily enticed into the quiet library, and taken 
to task by cach separately, till I was reduced to a very 
pitiable state indeed. 

Still the storm did not abate, its violence rather increas- 
ing, and, early as it was, people began to go away in 
their closed carriages, prudently fearing worse to come— 
and finally the house was empty, save of its lawful in- 
mates. 

There seemed a strange quiver of suspense and mystery 
about the very atmosphere of the deserted rooms, to my 
overwrought fancy, and I thought it an evil omen that 
Cecil’s carefully arranged roses were drooping their lovely 
heads in untimely death. 

The suspense was terrible’ to me—all the more so that 
Helena and Eveline laughed my fears to scorn, with many 
and bitter reproaches. 

**What a shocking situation, if Captain Dudley does 
chance to come upon that girl—that mad girl!” cried 
Helena, the very diamonds in her ears flashing angrily 
upon me. ‘Alone in the mountains at the middle of the 
right! She can never hold up her head among respect- 
able people again !” 

““You forget Billie Ritchie. Surely he is enough of a 
chaperon to satisfy les convenances,” I suggested, meekly. 

‘«Pshaw ! I tell you we shall all be disgraced !” was the 
answer. ‘I heartily ‘wish the girl had never been born !” 

‘* Cecil was once engaged to him, I think, and they still 
love each other,” I thought best to say, but my words 
were but as oil upon live flames ; and presently I escaped, 
and betook myself to my own room, though not to bed. 

Never within my experience, I thought, had so many 
exclamation points been employed in conversation as on 
this memorable evening, and I found it excessively dis- 
agreeable and fatiguing. 

Still the storm raged ‘like a giant in his wrath,” and 
several times I was startled by broken branches from ad- 
jacent trees being hurled against my window. A regular 
Waelpurgis Night. ; 

Would they zever come ? It seemed only too clear that 
something terrible had happened ? 

When morning dawned the storm had worn itself away 
with the force of its own fury, and the smiling sun mocked 
me when I awoke from a long, uneasy doze in my arm- 
chair. 

No tidings had been brought regarding our missing one, 
when I dragged myself down to a late breakfast, aching 
miserably all over. 

I really pitied Helena and Eva, for they were in a sad 
state—not with anxiety for Cecil—but fearful that some 
shocking story would be circulated in regard to the affair 
when it became known, and eternal disgrace fall upon 
them, on account of their unfortunate connection. 

Cecil was called a ‘deceitful minx,” and a “sly, de- 
signing thing,” because she had concealed her acquaint- 
ance with Captain Dudley (as if she had ever had the 
slightest occasion or need for mentioning it !) and when I 
could listen to no more, I left the breakfast-room, and 
went forth into the garden to see what damage the storm 
had done. 

Coming back across the lawn—too restless to stop long 
in any one place—I saw Captain Dudley coming up from 
the gate, and my heart was in my mouth; 

He was looking pale and worn, but there was a look of 
peace about his face which had been absent the night be- 
fore, and I augured well from that. His dress-uniform 
(not changed since the last evening) was mud-bespattered, 
and his cape seemed drenched with rain. 

‘* What have you to tell me ?” were my first words. 
Ts she alive and well 2” 
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“Thank Heaven, alive! But"—and his voice faltered 
—‘‘she is—dlind !” 

‘*Father in heaven !” I ejaculated, almost stunned by 
the sudden horror of the calamity which had befallen the 
poor child. ‘‘ What has caused so terrible a thing ?” 

‘“‘Try to be calm,” Captain Dudley said, soothingly. 
‘‘T hope and believe that this blindness will be only tem- 
porary, and I want you to persuade Cecil that it is so, for 
she cannot feel the hope she needs to sustain her. This 
has been such a great shock to her.” 

“Tt is too dreadful, and so totally unexpected !” I 
groaned. ‘‘I thought, when I saw your face, that all 
was well.” 

‘* All is well between Cecil and me, and in the happi- 
ness of knowing that she is mine again, I am almost in- 
clined to make light of her present suffering, knowing 
that it cannot last, and that I shall be the one to help 
her bear it.” 

But I only shook my head, and murmured, “ Poor 
child ! poor child !” refusing to be comforted, and 
scarcely listening when he began to tell me how the 
thing had happened. 

‘‘She tells me,” he said, “that, as they were driving 
rapidly down the steep road, trying to outrun the storm, 
the wagon-wheel struck against some protruding rock, 
and Cecil's last memory is of falling backward and strik- 
ing her head against something sharp, while at the same 
time a terrific flash of lightning seemed to burn her very 
eyeballs. She has been able to see nothing since—at 
least, up to the time I left her.” 

‘And that was—— ?” I questioned. 

‘Directly after I had seen her made tolerably com- 
fortable at Mrs. Ritchie's. It was impossible to bring 
hef down last night—indeed, we did not get to Mrs. 
Ritchie’s until the storm had well abated—and I thought 
it best not to remain there through the night, although 
it was rather a struggle to leave her so among stran- 


gers.” 

“You must be thoroughly exhausted,” I said, compas- 
sionately. 

“‘Oh, no! Only rather wet and uncomfortable. I 


have sent a doctor up to Mrs. Ritchie’s, and a carriage, 
in which Cecil is to be brought down, if he thinks it 
prudent to move her so soon. And now that I have seen 
you, I will go directly to Mackenzie’s and have a change 
of clothing.” 

‘© What shall you tell your friends ?” I asked. 
Mackenzie is a bit of a gossip.” 

‘* Mackenzie is to be trusted, however,” he answered, 
gravely smiling. 

I scarcely know what I did manage to say to Helena 
and Eveline, for I have a ccnfused recollection of a 
wordy battle, out of which I came as victor; for when 
Helena declared that Cecil Gwynne should no longer 
be an inmate of her house, my argument, that turning 
the girl away would be the one thing above all others 
to set malicious tales afloat, was quite conclusive enough 
to be accepted. 

And so Cecil was brought home, with all the light 
quenched out of her beautiful eyes, but with a new and 
happy light upon her face which had not used to be 
there. 

Her manner was strange, I fancied, with a peculiar ex- 
altation about it, seeming to hold her above triumphing 
in a healthy, realisue manner in her love, as well as from 
repining over her affliction. 

‘*The doctor bids me have strong hope, she said, when 
I went in to see her ; “‘ but still he admits that there is no 
doubt of my recovery. He has never known a case like 
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this. ‘It-is very strange that such a thing should happen 

to me. I feel all the time as if it must be somebody else, 

and I shall wake to find it so ; but Heaven has been kind 

in giving me back my love to brighten my hour of trial.” 
* * * * * * 

Several days passed, and Captain Dudley spent far 
more time at our place than Major Mackenzie. 

He had sent, much against Cecil’s will, for a skilled 
oculist from the city to examine her eyes, but the opin- 
ion given had differed but slightly from that of our own 
physician. 

Freedom from care and anxiety, pleasant society and 
change of place were the only remedies ordered, and 
these imperatively ; for Nature alone could work the 
eure. : 

I chanced to walk into the conservatory on the third 
or fourth evening after Cecil’s accident, and found the 
girl talking with her lover in the moonlight. Poor child! 
all lights were alike to her now. 

“Stay, I beg of you, Mrs. Layng,” exclaimed the cap- 
tain, as I was retreating, ‘‘and plead for me with Cecil. 
She has told you how the terrible misunderstanding 
which held us apart for so long dissolved itself into a 
mere chimera, formed from a missent letter, a Southern 
fever, and an anonymous missive of some kind, of which 
the less said the better. And nowI am trying hard to 
persuade her to marry me and go with me to Europe two 
weeks from to-day ; but she is unreasonable and cruel.” 

‘‘ Don’t say that !” Cecil interrupted. ‘‘It hurts me to 
hear you. But do you not see that the cruelty would lie 
in consenting to be your wife—a blind, helpless burden ?” 

‘But you will not be blind, dearest. It can only be a 
question of a few months, and the sea voyage, with large 
doses of happiness, will hasten your recovery miracu- 
lously. You will make me utterly miserable if you com- 
pel me to wait for my wife !” 

“Ah, Philip, cannot you understand that it may not be 
only a question of waiting? I can never be your wife 
while I remain’ blind !” 

“*Cecil, you are surely not in earnest ? You cannot be 
so cruel to me and to yourself ?” 

‘‘Captain Dudley is quite right, dear,” I ventured to 
suggest. ‘* You will think differently to-morrow.” 

‘Ah, you torture me!” cried Cecil, with an imploring 
pesture. ‘‘ This only makes it harder, for I have decided 
I must not and shall not change.” 

Her voice was unutterably sad, but no one who knew 
hor could have doubted for an instant the firmness of her 
decision. 

How’childishly frail she looked, standing with bowed 
head and hands clasped before her, just where the moon- 
light fell in long silver bars, illuminating the small pale 
face and halo of yellow hair; and yet how strong must 
be the soul which could thus quietly resign the happiness 
within its longing grasp ! 

Captain Dudley uttered not a word, but stood looking 
at her with a passionate rebellion in his eyes. Then, lay- 
ing his hands upon her shoulders, he said, in a tremulous 
voice, which he endeavored in vain to make appear calm 
and steady ! 

“Farewell, Cecil! When I am gone, and the eye-sight 
which is dearer to you than I am returns, look in the 
p@pers, and you may chance to see the name of a new offi- 
eer in the. Egyptian Army ; not high on the list at first, 
but perhaps after awhile gaining some little honor to 
make you remember it kindly. I shall send in my resig- 
nation to-morrow, as I had nearly decided to do so before 
-I saw you, and apply for the new position, which they 
aay is easy enough to obtain.” 
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“Why, Phil, oh, why, will you do such a thing ?” she 
asked, tremulously. 

‘‘T intended doing so before our meeting, and now you 
have taken away my motive for altering my design.” 

«Oh, Philip, spare me!” the girl whispered, with great 
tears overflowing the poor eyes that might not look their 
pleading into his, and I began to hate Captain Dudley 
for what I thought his cruelty. 

“Tf you go, you will never, never come back!” she 
cried, passionately. ‘‘ You will be killed, far away in 
that terrible land !” 

‘*You can save me from such a possible fate, Cecil, by 
one little word,” he said. 

**Oh, how can you offer me such a cruel alternative !” 
Cecil murmured through her tears. 

«‘Will you be my wife, Cecil, and go with me to find a 
happiness such as rarely falls to the lot of mortals, or will 
you send me away to-night ?” . 

No answer, save that terrible sobbing, which nearly 
broke my old heart, and must, I think, almost have un- 
manned him. 

Still he was relentless. 

‘*Will you go, my darling ?”, 

“‘T must not,” came in a broken whisper. 

‘*Then, Cecil, farewell! If you can send me from you 
so, it is better for both of us not to meet again. Fare- 
well !” Z 

She could not see, alas! that he was leaving her; but 
she could hear his slow step, and gropingly she followed. 

‘Oh, this blindness!” she cried. ‘‘It will not let me 
see you. Do not go, my love—do not leave me! I will 
do whatever you ask of me!” 

* * * * * * 

I have a letter from Cecil lying before me now—a cou- 
ple of sheets of flimsy, shining foreign paper ; and my 
failing eyes have found no small difficulty in deciphering 
the fine, pretty writing which covers them so closely: 

But what matters that, since they tell me that the 
blessing of sight has been restored to her eyes, and that 
perfect happiness is hers as well ? 

And so I shall restrain myself from selfishly longing for 
her return—which cannot be for many months—and con- 
sole myself with the reflection that her little pupil, Min- 
nie, is growing to be a dear comfort and companion. She 
was always far more like her father than the other two. 
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Mr. Marron Crawrorp, in his latest Italian novel, rep- 
resents the retired inn-keeper readily settling down into 
the life of a Roman aristocrat, as an instance of the 
adaptability which he considers to be a distinctive trait 
of the Roman character : ‘‘San Giacinto had said that he 
had an adaptable character, and that adaptability is one 
of the most noticeable features of the Italian race. It is 
not necessary to discuss the causes of this peculiarity. 
They would be incomprehensible to the foreigner at 
large, who never has any real understanding of Italians. 
I do not hesitate to say that, without a single exception, 
every foreigner, poet or prose-writer, who has treated oi 
these people, has more or less grossly misunderstood 
them. That is a sweeping statement, when it is consid- 
ered that few men of the highest genius of our century 
have not at one time or another set down upon paper 
their several estimates of the Italian race. The requisite 
for accurately describing people, however, is not genius, 
bnt knowledge of the subject. The poet commonly sees 
himself in others, and tho modern writer upon Italy is 
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apt to believe that he can see others in himself. 
reflection of an Italian upon the mental retina of the for- 
eigner is as deceptive as his own outward image is when 
seen upon the polished surface of a concave mirror ; and, 
indeed, the character studies of many great men, when 
the subject is taken from a race not their own, remind 
one very forcibly of what may be seen by contemplating 
oneself in the bowl of a bright silver spoon. To under- 
stand Italians, a man must have been born and bred 


among them ; and_even then the harder, fiercer instinct | 


which dwells in northern blood may deceive the student 
and lead him far astray. The Italian is an exceedingly 
simple creature, and is apt to share the opinion of the 
ostrich, who ducks his head and believes his whole body 
is hidden. 


The, 
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they can save themselves trouble by doing so. Their 
constitutions are convenient to this end, for they are tem- 
perate in most things, and do not easily fall into habits 
which they cannot change at will. The desire to avoid 


| trouble makes them the most courteous among nations ; 
, and they are singularly obliging to strangers when, by 


conferring an obligation, they are able to make an ac- 
quaintance who will help them to pass an idle hour in 
agreeable conversation. They are equally surprised, 
whether a stranger suspects them of making advances 
for the sake of extracting money from him, or expresses 
resentment at having been fraudulently induced to part 
with cash. The beggar in the street howls like a madman 
if you refuse him alms, and calls you an idiot to his fellow 
mendicants if you give him five centimes. The servant 
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tho Italian lie ; but this only proves how extremely trans- | 


parent the deception is: It is, indeed, a singular fact, 
but one which may often be observed, that two Italians 
who lie systematically will frequently believe cach other, 
to their own ruin, with a child-like faith rarely found 
north of the Alps. This seems to me to prove that their 
dishonesty has outgrown their indolent intelligence ; and 
indeed they deceive themselves nearly as often as they 
succeed in deceiving their neighbors. In a country where 
a lie easily finds credence, lying is not likely to be ele- 
vated to the rank of a fine art. I have often wondered 


how such men as Cesare Borgia succeeded in entrapping | 


their enemies by snares which a modern northerner would 
detect from the first and lauvh to scorn as meze child’s 
play. 

“There is an extraordinary readiness in Italians to fit 
themselves and their lives to cireumstances whenever 


says in his heart that his foreign employer is a fool, and 
sheds tears of rage and mortification when his shallow 
devices for petty cheating are discovered. And yet the 
sérvant, the beggar, the shop-keeper and the gentleman 
are obliging, sometimes almost to philanthropy, and are 
ever ready to make themselves agreeable.” 


THE NOVEMBER METEORS AND 
THEIR MESSAGE, 


ABBOT. 


By ARTHUR VAUGHAN 
AccorDInG to an old Persian legend, the blue space —. 
which the earth swims is supposed to be peopled with 
hosts of evil spirits constantly endeavoring to force an 
| entrance into paradise. As often as they suceeed im seal- 
ing the celestial ramparts, they are met and defeate” by 
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the heavenly hosts, who, ever and anon, in 
the heat and excitement of the conflict, suc- 
ceed in hurling some of the demons back- 
ward into space. Discomfited by defeat, the 
spirits fall headlong with a flash and a gleam, 
and appear to mortals as shooting stars. 
Modern science has relegated this explana- 
tion offered by the fable to the realm of 
fanciful poetry, but has offered in its place 
a theory which, perhaps more sober and more 
matter - of - fact, is to the thoughtful replete 
with interest. 

Accurate records have shown that during 
an hour a single observer will see about four- 
teen shooting stars; and if a sufficient num- 
ber of persons could be so situated as to 
scan the entire heavens during a period of 
twenty-four hours, and were able to note 
carefully the appearance of each meteor, they 
would probably catalogue not less than 
20,000,000 ; while, with the far-reaching eyes 
of the telescope, this number would without 
doubt be increased to about 400,600,000. 
Thus it will be seen that the number of shoct- 
ing stars entering the earth’s atmosphere 
within a single day is by no means inconsider- 
able. Usually a shooting star simply mani- 
fests itself as a point of light for a few 
seconds traversing with great rapidity a small 
arc of the heavens. Sometimes, however, the 
phenomenon presents a much more terrify- 
ing appearance, taking on the form of a globe 
of fire, rushing with great velocity across tho 
vision of the observer, and disappearing bc- 
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FIG. 4,— BIELA’S COMET AS FIRST DISCOVERED. 


hind the horizon, being frequently accom 
panied by a luminous train which in some 
cases has been known to remain visible for 
more than an hour, and, indeed, in rare i. 
stances, meteoric falls have been accompanied 
by violent explosions. 

One of the most remarkable masses of me- 
teoric origin is illustrated on page €29, and 
was discovered by Professor Nordenskjold, ix 
an expedition to Greenland. While making 
an exploration of Danish Greenland, in 1870, 
Professor Nordenskjold’s attention was called 
to the possible discovery of meteorites in that 
region ; for he accidentally found a block of 
mctcoric iron in the ballast of an old whaler 
coming from Fortuna Bay. On the strength 
of this information, he proceeded to carefully 
czamine the Island of Disko. At Ovifak, one 
of the most inaccessible points on the Green- 
land coast, they discovered three immense 
meteorites. The largest one of them (Fig. 1) 
weizhed about 19 tons, being 7 feet long and 
about 5 feet wide, and is now preserved im 
tho Royal Academy at Stockholm. The sec- 
ond block, weighing about 9 tons, was pre- 
sented to the Museum at Copenhagen ; while 
the third mass, of about 200 pounds weight, 
i3 in the British Museum. 

Perhaps the latest and most authentic ac- 
count of the actual fall of a shooting star is 
one observed near-the town of Mazapil, in 
Mexico, November 27th, 1885. A ranchman, 
who was an eye-witness of the occurrence, 
gives the following account: “I went ont 
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into the corral to feed certain horses, when suddenly 
a loud, hissing noise was heard, exactly as though some- 
thing red-hot was being plunged into water ; and almost 
instantly there followed a loud thud. The corral was 
covered with a phosphorescent light, while suddenly the 
air was filled with luminous sparks as from a rocket. I 
had not recovered from my surprise before I saw this 
luminous air disappear, and there remained on the 
ground only such a light as would be made when a 
match is rubbed. When, in a few moments, we had re- 
eovered from our fright, we saw the light disappear, 
and bringing a lantern to look for the cause, found a 
hole in the ground, and in it a ball of light. We retired 
to » distance, fearing that it would explode and harm 
us; and returning after a little, found in the hole a hot 
stone which we could barely handle ; this the next day 
we saw looked like a piece of iron.” The meteor was 
found to weigh 10 1-4 pounds, the exterior showing unmis- 
takable evidences of fusion. A chemical examination of 
this meteorite shows that it is composed of metallic 
iron and nickel, with a considerable quantity of free car- 
bon. The exact analysis gives 91 1-4 per cent. of iron, 
7.84 per cent. nickel, .65 per cent. cobalt, and .3 per 
eent. phosphorus, with traces of sulphur and chlorine. 
By eutting a slice off the meteor and subjecting it to 
the action of dilute nitric acid, it presents a curious 
erystalline appearance, shown in Fig. 2. This peculiar 
appearance, named from its discoverer, is called the fig- 
ures of Widmanstatten. 

While the foregoing account is perhaps the most au- 
thentic, from the fact of being the last observed, yet his- 


tory in times past abounds with similar occurrences. A | 


meteor discovered by Pallas in Siberia was found to weigh 
more than a ton, while in a shower of meteors which oc- 
eurred in Normandy in April, 1803, more than 2,000 
stones were collected within an area of about fourteen 
square miles; and a similar phenomenon in Hungary 
yielded one large stone weighing upward of eight hun- 
dred pounds, with more than a thousand smaller ones. 
The shower covered an area of some twenty-seven square 
miles. 

Such miraculous occurrences could not fail to arouse 
the liveliest popular curiosity, and have been, since the 
earliest times, a source of speculation to scientists. Even 
in remote historic periods it was noticed that shooting 
stars exhibited a certain periodicity, occurring much more 
frequently at certain seasons of the year, and recurring at 
defmite intervals of time. About the beginning of the 
present century the subject was invested with new in- 
terest, because in November, 1799, Humboldt, while trav- 
eling in South America, saw an enormous quantity of 
shooting stars covering the sky. Humboldt noticed that, 
however numerous these meteors might be at any particu- 
lar moment, or in whatever direction they appeared to 
travel, their apparent paths, when produced backward, 
found a common centre which has since been called a 
‘radiant point.” Dlustrating this, reference may be had 
to Fig. 3, a diagram of a part of the heavens embracing 
the Constellation Leo. The arrow - headed lines on the 
diagram indicate the observed paths of a meteoric shower, 
from which it will be seen that if the paths are produced 
backward they mutually intersect each other very nearly 
xt the previously mentioned constellation. This intersect- 
ing point has been termed the radiant point of the me- 
tecric shower, and the meteors of this shower, emanating 
trom the Constellation of Leo, have received the name of 
Leonides. By a similar train of reasoning, there are now 
found to be a number of well-recognized meteor showers 
which take place at definitely established intervals. Ob- 


servations have been carried on until there have been 
found to be between one to two hundred of these dis- 
plays, the most brilliant and striking of which have re- 
ceived the names of the August and November meteors, as 
the showers are found respectively to occur from the 10th 
to the 15th of August and from the 15th to the 25th of 
November. The August shower seems to be an annual 
one, as its recurrence every year, with varying degrees of 
splendor, can be quite confidently predicted ; while the 
November meteors, although giving us annually a slight 
optical proof of their existence, are found to recur with 
particular brilliancy at intervals of about thirty - three 
years. 

Humboldt’s observation in 1799 led astronomers to in- 
vestigate meteoric phe.omena with renewed attention. 
The idea of periodicity also arose at the same time, and 
gave rise to so great an interest, that inquiry was insti- 
tuted as to whether meteoric displays had been seen pre- 
viously at intervals of about thirty-three years, or the 
shower observed by Humboldt in 1799 was the first of its 
kind. Researches by Professor Newton indicate that 
there is historic evidence for star showers occurring on 
dates as shown in the following table: 


Epocus oF NOVEMBER Star SHOWERS. 
Day on which the 


Star Shower was seen. 
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A discrepancy appears to exist in the table of more than 
a month between the year 902 and that of 1799. In ex- 
planation of this difference, it must be remembered that 
astronomers always reckon by sidereal time, and that 
there is a difference between that method and the tropical 
year as adopted in civil calendars. Furthermore, in 1602 
the great jump in the table may be explained by the al- 
teration in the calendar from the Julian to Gregorian, 
making a change at that time of about twelve days be- 
tween the new and old reckoning. Thus, from the table - 
it will be seen that there is a complete demonstration, 
from the year 902 to the present time, that about once 
in thirty-three years, in November, an unusual swarm of 
meteors may be expected. This demonstration of perio- 
dicity, together with the fact that many of the meteorites 
which have been found on the earth’s surface present 
characteristics decidedly dissimilar to those of similar 
substances known to be of terrestrial origin, points al- 
most unerringly to the conclusion that meteoric showers 
are extra-terrestrial in their character. So far as known, 
no pieces of metallic iron exists in the earth’s crust, while 
nearly all the meteoric stones, as will be seen by refer- 
ence to the analysis of the Mazapil meteorite, contain 
metallic iron in large quantities. Furthermore, the crys- 
talline structure indicated by the Widmanstitten figures 
seems to be peouliar to meteorites, as it has never been 
met with in terrestrial rocks. 

Many speculations have arisen as to the origin of me- 
teors. The theory that they were stones ejected either 
from terrestrial or planetary volcanoes,.and were wander- 
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ing through space at their own sweet will, for a long time 
attracted a considerable following. As, however, time 
went by, and astronomers were enabled to make much 
more accurate and careful observations, and to accumu- 
late more and more dua respecting meteoric showers, 
this idea became untenable and was abandoned. Ié was 
next suggested that between the meteoric showers and 
our occasional wandering visitors, the comets, there might 
be some connection. The comets present, perhaps, to 
the astronomer the most difficult, and at the same time 
most attractive, field of research, coming from unknown 
distances in space, sweeping around the sun with enor- 
mous velocity, and then usually disappearing again into 
space along paths which, according to the best calcula- 
tions of astronomical science, can never be repeated, and 
which must forever carry the comet beyond the reach of 
the solar system. 

A number of years ago a comet, called, from its discov- 
erer, Biela’s Comet, made its appearance in the solar sys- 
tem. Whence it came no astronomer could tell. From 
ealculations upon its path, it was found that in all proba- 
bility, either by passing too near some of the planets or 
becoming subjected to the influence of the sun, the path 
of the comet was essentially altered from its original 
direction, and it was forced to become a permanent mem- 
ber of the solar system. Several times at its appointed 
period Biela’s Comet returned, presenting an appearance 
shown, in Fig. 4. At its last appearance, however, it was, 
from some unexplainable cause, forced to undergo an 
extraordinary change. It was observed one evening to 
have the usual appearance as indicated in Fig. 4, but on 
the succeeding night, when the astronomers turned their 
telescopes toward the comet, it was, wonderful as it may 
seem, found to have split into two pieces, presenting the 
appearance shown in Fig. 5. The two comets keeping 
elose together—that is to say, close for astronomical 


space, being only a few millions of miles apart—traveled 


off along their accustomed paths. The next time, some 
years afterward, when the return of Biela’s Comet was 
anxiously looked for, no comet appeared, but in its place 
an unusual display of meteors was seen. Whether the 
comet wandered off into space, and falling under the at- 
traction of other worlds, was drawn away from the solar 
system, or whether the meteoric shower witnessed at the 
time that its reappearance was due is the remains of the 
comet, is a matter of conjecture. Probability, however, 
strongly seems to point to the assumption that the mete- 
oric shower seen really formed a part of the lost comet. 
As explanation of meteoric showers, it may be assumed 
that the shower consists of an immense number of little 
plan.is, so to speak, which are pursuing their way around 
the sun in a definite orbit. Should the orbit of the carth 
and the orbit of the meteors so nearly intersect that the 
meteors come within the attraction exercised by the earth, 
they would be drawn away from their original path and 
appropriated by the earth. Observations have shown 
that the various showers with which we are familiar ap- 
parently form rings, more or less densely filled with me- 
teoric stones, circling around the sun in obedience with 
the mechanical laws which govern the entire solar system. 
Observations have also shown that the average velocity of 
the meteors is about thirty miles per second, which is 
about one hundred and fifty times faster than that of a 
cannon-ball when leaying the mouth of one of the most 
powerful of modern guns. Thus it will be readily per- 
ceived that if a meteor, moving at this tremendous speed, 
should suddenly intersect the earth’s atmosphere, and in 
addition be brought under the influence of the earth’s 
attraction, the heat developed by the friction in the pas- 


sage of the stone through the air would be amply suffi- 
cient in most cases to melt and volatilize the meteorite, 
and be more than sufficient to account for the fused ap- 
pearance on such meteorites as that falling at Mazapil. 

The annual August shower, presenting to astronomers 
the most brilliant and most facile opportunity for obser- 
vations on meteoric astronomy, has been carefully studied. 
As a result of these investigations, the orbit of the August 
meteors has been calculated ; its relative position und ap- 
pearance with reference to that of the earth is graphically 
indicated in Fig. 6. By similar observations the path of 
the November shower has been also quite carefully calcu- 
lated, though its recurrence but once in about thirty- 
three years has prevented the accumulation of so careful 
data as has been gathered for the August shower. The 
path of the November meteors is similarly indicated in 
Fig. 7. 

The astronomer Schiaparelli, from observations which 
he considers conclusive, supposed that the head, or nu- 
cleus, of a comet must necessarily complete its orbit in 
less time than the more distant portions of the tail. 
Therefore, he concludes that the tail will constantly be 
lagging behind the nucleus, and that in the course of 
many revolutions the comet will become more and more 
elongated, until at last it will probably be entirely or par- 
tially diffused or resolved into a ring. In this way the 
whole path of the comet in the course of time becomes 
strewn with its mass, so that if a sufficient interval be 
granted, the comet is resolved into a ring of meteoric 
stones distributed along its former orbit. 

So close a resemblance has been discovered between 
the path of the August meteors and that of a comet seen 
in 1863, called No. 3, that little or no doubt can be enter- 
tained of their complete identity. Similar observations 
also prove the identity of Comet No. 1 of 1866 and the 
November meteors. The coincidence between the paths 
of these comets and those of the August and November 
meteors, together with their mutual relation to the orbit 
of the earth, is shown in Fig. 8. 

Calculation has also shown that the ring of the August 
meteors is about 10,948,000,000 miles in its greatest diam- 
eter. ' As this shower lasts only about six hours, and dur- 
ing this time the earth is traveling at a velocity of about 
eighteen miles a second, it follows that the breadth of the 
ring where the earth’s orbit intersects it is something 
like 400,000 miles. From computations upon the aver- 
age number of meteors observed during the passage of 
the August shower, it is estimated that the average dis- 
tance between the individual meteoric bodies is some- 
thing like 250 miles, and that their average weight will 
probably not exceed about ninety grains. Yet, on the as- 
sumption that 400,000,000 of them reach the earth on 
an average of twenty-four hours, the earth must be re- 
ceiving additions, from space at the rate of nearly 2,500 
tons per day. 

The great astronomer Laplace proposed to explain 
the existence of the universe by what was termed the 
“nebula hypothesis.” According to this supposition, 
the entire mass of the universe was once supposed to 
have existed as a tenuous gas distributed through all 
space. Supposing the mass to be endowed with the 
universal attraction known as “gravitation,” Laplace 
proved that, by the laws of mechanics, the tenuous gas, 
or ‘‘nebula,” would slowly begin to contract, and, as a 
consequence of the contraction, would commence revolv- 
ing about a central axis. The contraction of the neb- 
ula would also be followed by the evolution of immense 
quantities of heat. As the nebula continued to contract, 
the revolutions upon its -axis would grow swifter and 


. led to a slight modification of 
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swifter, until the centrifugal force of the revolution | sufficient heat would be evolved to raise the temperature 
would be superior to the gravitating power, when a | 
portion of the mass would be thrown off and rotate | 


upon its own individual axis very much as drops of 
water are spattered from a rapidly turning grindstone, 


Under special circumstances, Laplace showed that this | 
spattering would cause the formation of a ring, thus ex- | ory would be perfectly accounted for on the meteorie 


plaining the manner in which the planet Saturn was hypothiris. 


known to exist surrounded by a luminous circle. La- 


of the mass to incandescence, Continued condensation, 
accompanied by the ever-increasing rotating motion, 
would lead to the formation of suns, plancts and moons 
in the same way as has been supposed by Laplace, while 
some of the phenomena not explained by Laplace’s the- 


The rings of Saturn have always been a 
stumbling-block to astronomers, for their light-reflecting 


place's theory was sufficient at the time to account for | power was too great to render the supposition that they 
nearly all the celestial phenomena which were then | were gaseous or liquid tenable, and by the laws of mce- 


known. It explained the formation of the solar system, 
with all of the various forms of planets with which the 
astronomers were then familiar, but, however, failed to 
adequately account for the ever-continuing heat of the 
sun. For, supposing the entire mass of the solar system 
to have been distributed through 
space in the form of a tenuous 
gas, the entire heat evolved by 
contracting to the present den- 
sity of the sun would not be 
sufficient to maintain the tem- 
perature of the sun for anything 
like the period of time which 
scientists suppose it to have ex- 
isted. 

The investigations, however, 
on meteoric showers, together 
with the information brought by 
the spectroscope, have recently 


the nebula hypothesis, so as to 
bring it more into conformity 
with the recent information, and 
at the same time enable us to ob- 
tain a satisfactory explanation 
as to the existence of the present 
temperature of the sun, and per- 
haps even to predict its prob- 
able duration, for the whole solar 
system, like a clock, is slowly 
running down, and it is only a 
question of time when even the 
sun itself shall become as cold 
and uninhabitable as our own 
moon, 

Instead of supposing the mass 
of the solar system to have been 
distributed through space in the 
form of an almost infinitely 
tenuous gas, it is now believed 
by astronomical students that 
the entire matter, not only of the solar system, but in all 
probability of the universe, at one time existed, scattered 
through all space, in the form of what is now known as 
metcoric stones ; this star-dust, as it may be called, being 
distributed through the heavens very much in the man- 
ner that fine particles of sand would be seen suspended 
in a jar of water, By the same mechanical laws which 
were supposed by Laplace to exist, the meteoric mass 


would commence to contract, and in various portions to | 


set up spiral motions about central axes. The gradual 
contraction of the mass would lead to an immense num- 
ber of collisions between the respective particles of the 
meteorites ; 23 a consequence of these collisions, heat 


would be evolved in just the proportion that the motion | 


between the individual bodies was extinguished. As the 
mass continue to grow more and more dense, the col- 


/a solid. 


FIG. 6,— ORBIT OF THE AUGUST METEOR SHOWER, 


lisioxs would beeome more and more violent, until at last | 


chanics it was shown that it was impossible for them to 
exist in their present form in any other state than that of 
Furthermore, observations have shown that tho 
rings were sufficiently transparent so that the faint satel- 
lites of the planet could be perceived directly through the 
rings. If, however, instead of 
supposing them to be either 
gaseous or solid, the rings are 
believed to consist of dense 
swarms of meteors surrounding 
the planet, the laws of mechan- 
ics are amply satisfied and the 
visibility of the satellites ex- 
plained. This modification of 
the nebula hypothesis also leads 
to an explanation of the sun's 
heat. It has been shown that 
the earth, one of the smallest of 
the solar family, is receiving 
meteoric additions from space at 
the rate of 2,500 tons per day. 
It is certainly a natural sup- 
position that the sun, as the 
centre of the system, is receiv- 
ing infinitely larger additions ; 
and a comparatively simple cal- 
culation will suffice to show that 
the large mass of the sun would 
be able to give meteoric bodies 
falling upon his surface so great 
a velocity that the extinction of 
their motion would generate, 
even in so small a body as a 
ninety-grain meteorite, the 
evolution of quite a large quan- 
tity of heat. It is, therefore, 
only necessary to suppose the 
sun to be the central nucleus of 
a former meteoric cloud, and to 
assume that still on his surface 
there continues to rain daily an 
enormous mass of shooting stars, to explain in a manner 
satisfactory to our present astronomical knowledge the 
existence and continuance of his light and heat. 

And now read the message of the meteors, written ia 
the star-flashes of a Summer evening. From the infinite 
depths they come to tell us that the boundless ocean of 
space is not a dreary, frigid nothingness, through which 
we sweep on our way to chaos, but is as full of planetary 
life as the teeming water-drop under the far-seeing eye 
of the microscope. They unfold, perhaps, as much of 
the grandeur of the infinite plan of creation as can be 
comprehended by a finite intellect, and show that the 
earth, with its millions of leagues of orbit, is but the 
tiniest of worlds in the smallest of systems that, with 
myriads of other constellations composed of similar yet 
much grander suns and worlds, are sweeping onward 
through the populous ocean of space, and that each is 
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passing through regular and def- 
inite processes of birth, life and 
death. 

Whither the solar system is 
tending, with its ccmpanion gal- 
axies, in the rush through space, 
the meteors say not; or, if on 
them is written our destiny, our 
eyes are as yet too dull to read 
it. Do they tell us of life on 
other worlds? Perhaps not di- 
rectly : yet, strangely, the carbon, 
the phosphorus and the sulphur 
brought to us by the meteors are 
the very elements needed for the 
existence of organic life as we 
know it ; the presence of which in 
celestial bodies could not be de- 
tected in any other way by known 
astronomical instruments. 

From the wandering meteor 
shower, through successive stages, 
the birth, life and death of worlds 
ean, with the telescope and spec- 
troscope, be traced. The meteor 
shower is succeeded by the gas- 


eous nebula, irresolvable by the telescope, and proved | 


by the spectroscope to be an incandescent gas: and 
this is in turn replaced by the planetary nebula exhibit- 
ing signs of central condensstion and revolution, and 
again the planetary nebula showing advanced condensa- 
tion by a liquid centre, probably ready for the formation 
of planets. 


Then come the systems of variably tinted stars indi- | 


ria. 8.— COINCIDENCE OF METEOR PATHS, AND THEIR MUTUAL 
LELATION TO THE EARTH'S ORBIT. 
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Fic. 7.— ORBIT OF THE NOVEMBER METEOR SHOWER. 


cating constellations with several colored suns waving dif- 
ferent temperatures ; and at last the completed galaxies 
like the solar system with a cool star (the sun) at the 
centre, surrounded by red-hot ringed worlds (Jupiter 
and Saturn), habitable orbs (the earth), dying worlds 
(Mars and Venus), and dead planets (the moon). 

‘*Mutatis mutandis !” The solar system and its com- 
panion constellations are running down: and it is only a 
question of time when the outermost plancts shall 
be absorbed by the suns, and then shall the matter 
of the systems in the meteor showers be distributed 
through far-distant regions of space to repeat the 
grand cycle. Who can say ? 

Well did Richter’s angels exclaim, ‘‘ End there is 
none to the universe of God. Lo! neither, also, is 
there beginning.” 


THz comet discovered by Mr. Brooks at Geneva on 
July 6th last has broken into four parts. 


Tue elasticity of cork has been the subject of recent 
experiments in France, where it was shown that disks 
of this bark, compressed to one-fifth their original 
dimensions, recovered their original size in exactly 
ten minutes after the pressure was removed. 


Tue following plan is recommended by an English 
expert for making a good tennis-court : ‘First, the 
soil is taken out about ten inches, then a quantity of 
rough stone direct from the quarry, about six inches 
high, is packed as close together and as evenly as pos- 
sible. A thin layer of gravel or even earth is placed 
upon the top of the stones to fill up all interstices. 
Upon this again a mixture of lime, sand and some 
refuse from the gas-works is placed, and thoroughly 
beaten and rolled down. The gas-work refuse is 
added on account of some element in it being nox- 
ious to vegetation, so that weeds never grow. It is 
somewhat difficult to obtain, but a solution of sul- 
phate of copper would answer the purpose equally 
well. The ground is in use all the Winter season, and 
after very heavy rain it can be played upon in twenty- 
four hours.” 
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LITERARY MEMORANDA. 


‘“Hrron’s Wire,” the new serial story by Etta W. Pierce, and of 
which the seeond installment is given in this number of Frank 
Lesuie's PopuLark MONTHLY, naturally attracts our new readers as 
yell as older acquaintances; and the former are already sending 
for back numbers, of which the supply is necessarily limited. For 
the benefit, therefore, of those who wish to begin the perusal of 
the story with this number, we give the following brief 


SYNOPSIS OF THE OPENING CHAPTERS OF “ HERON’S WIFE.” 


Hazel Ferrers, the heroine, is relating this portion of the narra- 
tive. It opens with the visit of a mysterious woman in gray to 
Lake Cottage, a lonely retreat in a New England village, where 
Constance Ferrers, the disowned daughter of Judge Ferrers, of 
Boston, and her little daughter Hazel live, with the latter’s nurse 
Patty. The “gray woman” leaves a slip of paper bearing the 
word “Released,” which conveys to the mother a warning that a 
certain deadly enemy of hers is at large and seeking her destruc- 
tion. Constance Ferrers—after the failure of an attempt to con- 
ciliate her father, Judge Ferrers, through the agency of the child 
Hazel—is preparing to quit Lake Cottage, when she is suddenly 
confronted by her dreaded foe, and shot dead. The murderer, 
whom the beautiful victim called by the name of George Lang- 
stroth, escapes; and the “gray woman,” mysteriously associated 
with the tragedy, also disappears. Hazel is cared for by her Aunt 
Helena, sister of Judge Ferrers, and sent to Mme. Deland’s board- 
ing-school. One of Hazel’s classmates is Sergia Pole, a beautiful 
girl whose father has betrothed her, in her infancy, to Francis 
Heron, a youth a few years her senior. Francis Heron’s father 
was a friend of Judge Ferrers; and the latter, still implacable 
toward his granddaughter Hazel, has made a will bequeathing his 
entire fortune to young Heron. This the lad protests he will never 
accept. A drawing- teacher at Mme. Deland’s, known as Miss 
Dee, bears a striking resemblance to the “‘ gray woman” of Hazel’s 
childish recollection; and this being remarked by the latter, the 
drawing-mistress leaves the place, with threats of revenge. 


Tue prize of one hundred dollars, offered by the Truth, of 
Scranton, Pa., for the best American sea-song, has been awarded 
by John Boyle O’Reilly to a Pennsylvanian— Homer Greene, of 
Honesdale. Mr. Greene is a poet and story-writer of some repu- 
tation, and the author of “The Blind Brother,” to which one of the 
Youth’s Companion prizes of five hundred dollars was awarded 
some three years since. The following is the prize song: 


“THE BANNER OF THE SEA. 


“ By wind and wave the sailor brave has fared 
To shores of every sea, 
But never yet have seamen met or dared 
Grim death for victo’ 
In braver mood than they who died 
On drifting decks in Apia’s tide, 
While cheering every sailor’s pride, 
The Banner of the Free! 


“ Columbia’s men were they who then went down, 
Not Soleue nor kings of old; 
But brighter far their laurels are than crown 

Or coronet of gold. 

Our sailor true, of any crew, 

Would give the last long breath he drew 

To cheer the old red, white and blue, 

The Banner of the Bold! 


“With hearts of oak, through storm and smoke and flame, 
Columbia’s seamen long 
Have bravely fought and nobly wrought, that shame 

Might never dull their song. 

They sing the country of the free, 

The glory of the rolling sea, 

The starry flag of liberty, 

The Banner of the Strong! 


“We ask but this, and not amiss the claim, 
A fleet to ride the wave, 
A navy great to crown the State with fame 
Though foes or tempests rave. 
Then, as our fathers did of yore, 
We'll sail our ante to every shore, 
On every ocean wind will soar 
The Banner of the Brave! 


“Oh, this we claim, that never shame may ride 
On any wave with thee, 
Thou Ship of State whose timbers great chide, 
The home of liberty, 
For so our gallant Yankee tars, 
Of daring deeds and honored sears, 
Will make the Banner of the Stars 
The Banner of the Sea!” 


We havo rec.ived from Paris the Essays, Pen - pictures, epi-_ 
grams and penscexs of Mr. Jesse Shepard, in two dainty little vol- 
umes—one in English, the other in French. Mr. Shepard, is, we 
belicve, an American by birth, and a former resident of California. 
Ho appears, however, to have absorbed, and to have been absorbed 
by, the Parisian artistic and literary atmosphere, and writes like 
an ewsthetically naturalized Frenchman. The Essays—consistiag 
of musical, literary and social impressions, with one or two per- 
sonal studics, and sketches of travel—are identical in both of his 
volumes; but the epigrammatical pensces appear only in the 
French one, and were evidently composed in that language, whick 
suits them admirably. Among the bright “ thoughts ” are the fol- 
lowing: ‘We approach grand and incomprehensible characters 
through their weaknesses and their nceessities, as we look at the 
sun through smoked glasses, so that our eyes be not dazzled.” 
“The wise take flattery cs the sea does rain: they aro too full of 
the reality to be affected by the drops of illusion.” “ Eccentricity 
and affectation are twins that behave alike and think differently.” 
“ Genius is conscious of a certain power; talent, of a certain weak- 
ness.” “Imagination is the moonlight of the soul, in which the 
reason wanders untrammeled between illusion and reality.” “If 
you have great talent, be original; if you have little, follow some 
one who is your superior.”,‘‘ Solitude and melancholy: hot-housea, 
where the tree of life is forced into bloom without regard to time 
or season.” 
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One of the most striking novelties in locomotion on exhibition at 
the World’s Fair, Paris, is the chemin de fer glissant, or sliding rail- 
way. It is a contrivance for enabling trains to run by means of 
water-power, at extraordinary speed, and would seem to be es; 
cially adaptable and desirable oe use on elevated roads in cit 
since it is light, noiseless, swift, thoroughly under command, cnd 
attended by no smoke or noxious fumes. At the same time, as 
will be seen, evil conditions of weather might interfere with its 
success, unless these have been provided against in some way not 
indicated iy any secon of it yet published. This Sesh Boyes 
invented in 1 by an engineer named Girard, who was ki in 
the Franco-German War, and it has been improved to its t 
state by one of his assistant engineers, M. Barre. The of 
this train have no wheels, these being replaced by hollow slides 
ayein upon the inner surface, and fitting upon two lines of wide 

lat rails which are supported uppn iron girders. When it is de- 
sired to set the carriage in motion water is forced into the slide or 
skate of the carriage from a reservoir by compressed air, and seek- 
ing to escape, it spreads over the under surface of the slide, which 
it raises for about a nail’s thickness above the rail. The slides thus 
resting, not on the rails, but on a film of water, are in a perfectly 
motte a rg in fact, we pressure of the forefinger is =. 
lent ip a carriage thus supported. © propelling force 
is supplied by the pillars which stand at Grervata on the 
line between the rails. Running underneath every carriage is an 
iron rack, about six inches wide, fitted with paddles. Now, as the 
foremost passes in front of the pillar a tap on the latter is 
opened automatically and a stream of water at is 
directed on the paddles. This drives the train on, and iw the time 
the last has gone past the tap (which then closes) the fore- 
most one is in front of the next tap, the water’s action thus being 
continuous. The force developed is said to be almost incredible, 
and a speed of such enor swiftness can be attained that the 
r says a railway of this kind through a tunnel under the 
English Channel would enable men to go from London to Paris in 
two hours. The trains will climb gradients of nearly 50 per cent. 
and turn sharp curves.~ When no natural water supply is avail- 
able, a propelling machine ores twelve miles or so would be sufii- 
cient to keep trains going at full speed. The motion is searcely 
perceptible. Vibration and jar are quite absent. It is like the 
gliding of a boat over a smooth lake. Yet, by shutting off the 
slender supply of water which lubricates the rails, the train will 
come to a stop almost instantly by friction on the dry rail in ad- 
vanee of it. But what ifa rain-storm should be in progress, or a 
foggy air rendering the rails ai puory with moisture? And how 
would freezing weather, congealing the moisture as fast as su 
poet affect the machinery? Surely the tracks would 

ome clogged and useless. In midsummer, or in a dry climate 
of perpetual Summer, like that of Eaypt, or in a tunnel, such an 
invention might be practically useful, but hardly elsewhere, in 
spite of the great cheapness (comparatively) with which it could 
be built and operated. 


TuHE diamond is popularly supposed to be the most precious 
stone, but the value of a good-sized diamond cannot approach 
that of a ruby of correct color and similar dimensions, The rare 
occurrence of large specimens of that dark carmine tint which 
is looked upon as the sine qua non of a good ruby causes the 
value of these gems to increase ina far greater proportion than 
in the case of diamonds. Rubics weighing more t 4 carats are 
so exceptional, that when a perfect one of 5 carats is brought to 
the market it will command ten times as high a sum as a diamond 
of the same weight; while a ruby of 6 carats, without a crack or 
flaw, and of the proper color, would, in all probability, bring as 
high a nee as $5,000 per carat, or fifteen times as much as a, 
diamond of like size and faultlessness. The largest ruby known 
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was brought from China, and forms part of the imperial crown 
jewels of Russia. It is the size of a pigeon’s egg, and was pre- 
sented by Gustavus III. of Sweden to the Empress of Russia on 
his visit to St. Petersburg. The finest ruby that has ever been 
brought to England, according to a writer in the London Standard, 
who is an expert in regard to these jewels, was a blunt stone, 
drop-shaped, which weighed slightly more than 47 carats. It was 
offered for sale in London in 1875. No one in England could be 
induced to give the price that its owner placed upon it, and it was 
finally disposed of on the Continent for a sum between £20,000 
and .000. A late number of the Ceylon Observer gives an ac- 
count of a ruby of 26 carats weight, picked up at Ratnapura, in 
that island. It was cut in Colombo, and en offer of 25,090 reals 
was refused. It is intended that this stono shall go to England, 
where it is expected to bring 50,000 reals. 


AN air-ship, quite complete and serviceable in all respects ex- 
cept size, is among the latest acquisitions of the National Museum- 
at Washington. It carries a steam-engine of marvelous lightness ; 
and when the steam is up; the wing-paddles ready to revolve and 
the steering-gear properly set, the model will rise into the air, 
sustain itself and progress in the direction desired. This is an 
old invention, and apparently it solves the problem of aerial navi- 
gation so far as the locomotion is concerned. The difficulty of 
weight remains—that is, of making a machine light enough to be 

‘serviceable, and yet carry and exercise the necessary power. The 
first step toward this, perhaps, will be the use, in the structure of 
the next air-ship, of cellulose, a fibrous substance now produced in 
France, by a secret mechanical process, from cocoanut - husk. 
When com pressed, its specific gravity is far less than that of cork. 
It is the lightest solid known, and therefore invaluable for life- 
belts and life-mattresses, while in large quantitics its buoyancy 
will make a ship non-sinkable. It is used to fill compartments in 
aship’s side, and serves to prevent water entering through a hole 
made by a projectile or rock, because the instant the water enters, 
the cellulose is expanded by it to an impenetrable tightness. It 
does not deeay or emit any odor, and has been packed in a ship’s 
com partments without undergoing any change. If a mass of cellu- 
riers eg penetrated by a projectile, it will not be ignited by the 

ction. 


ENGLISH journals contain accounts of a substitute for glass, as 
window-panes, ete., which consists of fine wire-netting covered with 
a prepared varnish produced bya series of baths in linseed-oil 
chemically pre . The result is a material with the properties 
of amber, which permits the light to through as well as through 
what is known as cathedral glass, is air-tight, water-tight, almost 
as flexible as canvas, and breakable only under a hard blow. The 
London makers have roofed the Royal Aquarium with this new 
substance, which no one would suspect to anything other than 
glass. The material is made in sheets ten feet by four feet, and by 
the use of varnish on the overlapping edges they are practically 
eonnected into one great covering. It is unaffected by heat up to 
230 degrees, and is a non-conductor. The initial cost is perha 
greater than cheap glass, but the new material compares favorably 
with the dearer qualities, and its durability must, of course, be 
taken into consideration. A coarser material, termed carboline, 
is being utilized for the roofs and walls of soldiers’ huts, and we 
are informed that the Government has given orders for its use. 
Experiments are being made in garden forcing-houses, and if the 
exclusion of the sun’s rays is no drawback, then tho gain in dura- 
bility will be very great. 


Tue great height and isolation of tho Liffel Tower, at the Paris 
Exhibition, was early taken advantage of by French sarans for 
electrical experiments. The atmosphere at the summit of the 
tower is free from all influence of the soil, and in an exceedingly 
active state of electricity. Hence, experiments can be conducted 
there devoid of the disturbing influences near the ground, and 
results of great delicacy attained. It was long ago promised that 
the tower would be a most perfect conductor, protecting every- 
thing within a large radius. Sinco its completion the structure 
has been struck by lightning more than once, without any injury. 


A PENDULUM which seems to be little short of perfect, in re- 
spect to simplicity and effectiveness, is in operation at the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow, Scotland. It is only this: A small shot of 
about 1-16 of an inch in diameter is suspended by a single silk 
fibre (half a cocoon fibre), two feet long, in a glass tube of three- 
fourths inch internal diameter, exhausting the latter to about one- 
tenth of a millionth of an atmosphere, Starting with a vibrational 
range of one-fourth inch on each sido of its middle portion, the 
vibrations can be pasty sounted after a lapse of as many as four- 
teen hours, a fact not known to be realized elsewhere. 


PHOTOGRAPHY is to be appealed to, to answer whether the moon 
is inhabited. It is asserted that the King of Wirtemberg has de- 
cided, in order to solve this interesting problem, to cause to be 
made, in the best possible condition, photographs of the moon; 
then to enlarge the negatives 100,000 times. We are curious to learn 
the result of these experiments. “Nature,” said the celebrated 
Justus von Liebig, “speaks to us in the language of phenomena; 
she answers all the questions we put to her, and these questions 
are our experiments.” 


TuHE following figures will form a basis of estimate to any one 
wishing to irrigate: A stream of water flowin: throush an onen- 
ing of one inch area, at the rate of two miles per hour, will give 
8,041,280 cubic inches in the twenty-four hours, To cover one acre 
to the depth of three inches it would be necessary, at this rate, to 
keep the stream going for a little over six days, 


ENTERTAINING COLUMN. 


“Doctor, my soul is sad and weary.” “Oh, no! Your stomach 
is tired because you ate too many fried clams.” 


A JEALOUS woman is sure to be a selfish one, for sho thinks a 
eat deal more of the pain she is suffering than she does of bor 
usband’s pleasure. 


Fuatrery is like a ‘bad ecoin—it will pass very well among 
fools, but sensible people, although perhaps forced to come ina 
contact with it, will have as little to do with it as possible. 


New Arrivar—‘ Can I come in?” St. Peter—‘‘ Where do you 
hail from?” New Arrival— From Boston.” St. Peter—“ Boston, 
eh? Well, you can go in, but I want to warn you, you will be dis- 
appointed.” 


MINISTERIAL FRIEND (on a visit)—“ I wonder what makes your 
mamma so ha py to-day! She is nen around all over the 
house,” Little ‘Ne —“T dess she’s thought of somfin’ to seold papa 
about when he comes home.” 


Larrie Johnny Day lies here, 
He neither cries nor frets, 
He just had reached his thirteenth year— 
Cigarettes. 


“CHANGE of climate is what you need,” said the high- 
physician after he had listened to all the details of the it’s 
case. “Change of climate!” exclaimed the tient, in surprise. 
“Why, man alive, I’ve never had anything e I've lived right 
here in New England all my life.” 


A Trrriine Matrer.— Wife—“ Did you find out what ailed th; 
clock last night after [ told you it wouldn’t run ?” Husband—“ No; 
I sat up till nearly midnight and took it all to pieces, and I saw 
nothing wrong with it.” Wife—“ Well, ’'ve thought what is the 
matter with it. I forgot to wind it.” 


CustomMER—“ You sell cracked eggs at half-price, do you not?” 
Clerk—‘ Yes’m. We always make a fifty-per-cent. ‘reduction on 
cracked goods. Anything else to-day?” Oustomer— Yes... You 
may give me dollar’s worth of cracked wheat, and here's your Bifty 
cents.” . 

Tue Paris landlords and restaurant-keepers have been - 
ing in a rich harvest. A guest at a restaurant called for the pro- 

rietor and said: “ Your prices are very peculiar. A week ago I 
ed here and paid fifteen franes. Here is the bill. To-day I have 
had precisely the same dishes, and you charge me nineteen frames. 
Here is the second bill.” The proprietor examined the bills and 
said: “I am very much obliged to you for calling my attention to 
this matter. The first bill was evidently a mistake, so you wil 
please hand over four francs more.” ~ 


TuHE following advice of a favorite English poet, William Howitt, 
might be followed with benefit by our American tourists during 
their travels. The craze to see ruins by moonlight is not by any 
means on the wane, and perhaps the dear old poet contracted his 
ehronic bronchitis in this way. Tho verse, which was written to 
Dr. B. Rush Field, of Easton, Pa., during the last year of Howitt’s 
life, has just come to light, and is published in this issue, we believe, 
for the first time: 


“To see the Colosseum aright 
You should go as Scott said of Melrose; 
With a pale but a slant moonlight, 
When each bastion its shadow throws. 
But remember to take warm clothes: 
Otherwise coughs may arise, 
Or a tickling of the nose, 


“ Wrtit1am How1rT-. 
“ Dietinheim, Tyrol, June 9th, 1878.” 
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INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT TEA. 


Tue lovers ofa cup of good tea muy find in this article much 
that will be of value to them in selecting a grade or brand that 
will give them entire satisfaction, Be it known, in the first place, 
Mat the China and Japan teas have an almost absolute control of 
the marts of this country, for the reason that the large importers 
and dealers have been able to secure a better profit on these than 
on the flner and more highly cultivated teas of India and Ceylon. 
England, Ireland and Scotland are unquestionably the leading 
tea-consuming countries of the world; therefore it may be justly 
elaimed that the cultivated taste of the British tea-drinker can be 
faken as a standard. 

The large amount of “English Breakfast Tea” being sold in 


the United States does not bear the faintest resemblance to the tea | 
The teas | 


which is generally in consumption in Great Britain. 
which havo swept all before them in Great Britain — viz., the 


growths of India and Ceylon —are practically unknown here, as | 
out of an annual consumption of about 88,000,000 in the United | 


States, only about a quarter of a million pounds comes from India 
and Ceylon. 


During tho last fifteen years thero has been a revolution in the | 


tea trade in Great Britain. In this short time the consumption of 


Indian and Ceylon tea has risen from 18,000,000 pounds per annum | 


to 118,009,000 pounds per annum; while the annual consumption 
of all other teas, including those from China and Japan, has fallen 
from 118,000,000 pounds to about 62,000,000. 

This absolutely proves that, in the judgment of the people of 
Great Britain, tho teas produced by India and Ceylon possess 
qualities which lift them far above all others, They have greater 
strength, which makes them more economical, as the same weight 
of Indian and Ceylon tea goes much farther than that of any other 
gTO\th. They also possess in the highest degree all those quali- 
ties which combine to make a delicious and invigorating beverage 
—viz., flavor, fragrance and bouquet. 

Two attempts have been made to introduce these teas to the 
United States. A syndicate of Indian and Ceylon planters shipped 
iwo consignments of their teas to New York, which they deter- 
mined to havo sold in public sale without reserve, in the hope that 
they would filter through into consumption and so craate a de- 
mand for their products. These attempts were frustrated by the 
formation of a ring, which bought the teas at its own price and re- 
shipped them to the London market, showing clearly that they 
feared the enormous proflts they were making on the inferior 
ssoods from China and Japan would receive a serious blow if the 
finer and more highly cultivated teas of India and Ceylon were 
introduced into this country. 

A few facts regarding the cultivation of tea in China and Japan 
znd India and Ceylon are given below in an extract from the North 
British Grocer and Provision Trade Journal : 


INDIA AND CEYLON ve‘sus CHINA AND JAPAN. 


As a matter of fact, the flavor of Indian tea, which is the nat- 
url flavor of an. unadulterated article, is vastly superior to the 
artifeial fragrance of China tea. The mistake of people who find 
Indian tea unpalatable is that of using the same quantity for a 
brew as they would of Chinese, whereas half the quantity is some- 
mes more than sufficient. The secret of the enormous and yearly 
inereasing popularity of Indian tea is its absolute purity and ex- 
quisite flavor. In India the system of cultivation is one of con- 
stant watehfulness and care ; in China it is desultory, careless and 
very largely unscientific. When the Chinese farmer finds that ho 
ean grow nothing else on his ground, he plants tea, A large pro- 
portion o1 the plantations are merely little garden patches owned 
by individual families, whose only anxiety is to grow as much as 
possible, without regard either to the quality of the growth or the 
mature of the ground. Some of these small farmers dry and roll 
the leaf themselves, but for the most part they sell it green, and 
efen enough it passes through half a dozen hands before it 
reaches the shipper. Nobody is interested in its purity from first 
to last, and the only concern is to make money out of it. ‘ Large 
dealers buy up tea,” says Mr. Baildon, in his well-known work on 
the tea industry, “and put it aside until they have a sufficiency of 
the kind for final sale, and the time that elapses between the 
1! neking of the leaf and the packing of the tea is almost indefinite. 
When the grower of the leaf has sold it, or the tea made from it, 


he hes quite done with it, and what afterward becomes of it con- 
cerns him not in the least. He probably has an idea that the man 
who bought it from him will sell it to some one else; it also pos- 
sibly occurs to him, as he whiffs his evening pipe of opium, that 


| what has been grown in his garden will be put on a ship and goa 


long distance; but whether it will turn out good or bad, or show a 
loss or profit, is nothing at all to him, All he has to do is to grow 
more leaf.’”” And even this is not the worst of it. Chinese tea is 
notoriously one of the most flagrantly adulterated articles of com- 
merce in the world. Mr. Samuel Ball has conclusively shown that 
throughout the whole tea districts of China innumerable cther 
leaves are constantly employed as substitutes for the genuine 
leaf, while a long list of plants is to be found in many Chinese 
herbals to which the term ‘‘ tea” is applied without any regard to 
the fact that none of them are tea at all. All, however, are used at 
various times and in different places to swell the crop of genuine 
tea, and the result is, as was testifled recently before the House 
of Commons, millions of pounds of sloe, liquorice, ash and willow 
leaves are every year imported into England from China under 
the name of tea. Used leaves again are often made up for the 
English market with Prussian blue, silica, gypsum, plumbago, 
lamp-black, ferruginous earth, and other palatable trifles, and a 
recent analysis of ‘ Finest Kaisow ” and “ Fine Congou” revealed 
in the former an enormous admixture of mineral matter, mostly 
iron filings, and in tho latter redried tea-leaves, straw, fragments 
of matting, rice-husks, willow-leaves, and the excrement of silk- 
worms. In some “Extra Fine Gunpowder” Dr. Letheby, then 
Government analyst, found 40 per cent. of iron filings and 19 per 
cent. of silica, whils the Commissioners of the City of London 
have more than onco made extensive raids on huge consignments 
of adulterated and artificially colored Chinese teas, To come still 
further down, on the day before tho last mail left Europe the po- 
lice of Dunkirk, acting on information from the Municipal Labor- 
atory, arrested two grocers of that town on the charge of having, 
for several months, sold large quaniities of dyed leaves under the 
name of tea. Both the tradesmen were able to show that they had 
been supplied by a wholesale firm in Paris. Samples were accord- 
ingly bought from the firm by order of the Parquet, and were sent 
to M. Richo, a chemist. His report showed that the leaves sub- 
mitted to him were not tea-leaves. They were, like most dried 
leaves, of a brownish color, but this was hidden under a thin coat- 
ing of a bluish green substance, which easily rubbed off. Their 
appearance was exactly that of gunpowder tea. Unlike the cele- 
brated nutmegs, it has been impossible to tell to what plant they 
belong, the leaves having been punched out of larger ones. The 
wholesale merchant denied any knowledge of the fraud, and re- 
ferred the authorities to the importer, who, it transpired, had 
bought the concoction direct from Canton, The inquiry into this 
cheerful business is still in progress. 

With the Indian plinter the whole system is different, and not 
only is the utmost care taken not to grow or ship inferior leaf, but 
every pound exported is absolutely pure. From the plantation to 
the ship the tea is practically under the earo of one man. There 
is no passing it on from hand to hand, no tinkering with it, and 
no holding of small stocks (which are deteriorating every hour) 
until there is a large enough accumulation to dispose of to a ship- 
per. The tea is rolled, dried and shipped in the shortest possible 
time, and is a subject of anxious care to the planter from the mo- 
ment of planting to the very hour of sale, As a plant, the Indian 
tree is infinitely superior to the Chinese, India, indeed, is the rea. 
home of the tea-plant, which, there seems little doubt, was intro- 
duced from India into China by Dharma in the year 510, The sys- 
tem of cultivation is superior, the manufactured articlo is pure, 
and has no artificial coloring; its intrinsic value is greater, its 
health-giving properties are far ahead of those of its rival, and 
without it as a ‘‘fortifler’’ an enormous proportion of the present 
imports of China tea would be absolutely unsalable. 

The well-known firm of wholesale tea merchants, Messrs. Jo- 
seph Tetley & Co., 31 Fenchurch Street, London, have had passing 
through their hands for many years gigantic shipments of all sorts 
of teas; therefore they are pre-eminently qualified to judge of the 
relative merits of all growths. They unhesitatingly declare that 
the finest tea the world produecs comes from India and Ceylon, 
and that the popularity of tea-drinking goes hand in hand with the 
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HOW KING CHRISTMAS HAS CONQUERED THE COUNTRY. 


tendom has set apart to commemorate the birth of Christ. 
There is a look of gladness on every face; Christmas 
greens and wreaths abound on all sides; here and there 


Tue cheerful Christmas-bells will soon be ringing with a 
glad tone throughout the land, and old and young resting 
from their ordinary labors to enjoy the day which Chris- 
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you will find even the favorite mistletoe of England of- 
fered for sale ; stores are bright with light, and confuse 
. the soberest head with the variety, gorgeousness and 
prices of toys. When the shades of night close Christmas- 
eve, and street and road grow quiet save for the footfall 
of weary or muddled wayfarer, bells ring out for mid- 
night service ; and the festival itself is one of general 
rejoicing, when the old unbend and become young again 
with the little ones. 

It looks as though King Christmas, old Father Christ- 
raas, was an easy monarch who had ever ruled the land, 
recognized on his throne of all time, strong in the affec- 
tion of all his happy subjects who seem to be so well sat- 
isfied with his sway. But such is not the case. If King 
George fought hard to hold this country, and fought in 
vain, King Christmas also had a long, stubborn campaign ; 
but he had military genius, and finally triumphed over 
his enemies. 

When people first crossed the Atlantic, all went well 
in those days; the French at the north sang their gay 
noels ; arctic snows could not chill their merriment, and 
from the midnight Mass, when hundreds of lights within 
church and chapel streamed through door and window 
on the snowy expanse, till New Year’s Day came, with its 
étrennes, its holiday presents — all was cheer, social con- 
gratulations, sport and life. Winter bloomed like the 
Glastonbury thorn. 

At the south, where snow was unknown, the Spaniards 
keep their Noche Buena with equal zest, though perhaps 
more gravely. Yet in both lands it was a time when child- 
hood reveled, and the dreams of aspiration were realized. 

This land of ours, however, was doomed to another 
fate. When Virginia received its first settlers, things 
went badly; there was very little to be merry about, 
provisions were poor and scanty, a church roofed with 
sail-cloth, no young children to prattle and talk of what 
Christmas and its holidays were to bring. King Christmas 
at first was hardly recognized. They gathered together, 
no doubt, and around a steaming punch-bowl talked over 
the merry Christmas Days they remembered in their old 
English homes, which few were ever to see again. 

But some other English settlers came further north : 
and King Christmas may have expected greater honor at 
their hands. They were stern rebels to his authority; 
they would not recognize him at all. Some few of the 
people wished to keep the first Christmas as a holiday, 
and let work stand over for a day; but their leaders 
would not gratify them. King Christmas, they knew, 
had many loyal adherents in England, and they did not 
wish to arouse their anger. So they wrinkled their stern 
faces into deeper frowns than usual, and declared that 
any man might rest from work on December 25th, if he 
chose ; but they added, ominously, that only those who 
worked should have anything to eat that day. This set- 
tled the question ; to keep Christmas with nothing to eat, 
and nothing to drink but ice-water from the nearest 
brook, was not keeping Christmas at all. They all gave 
in with many a groan, and thinking sadly of the merry 
days in their older land, yielded. A chronicler wrote : 
‘Monday, the 25th day, we went on shore, some to fell 
timber, some to saw, some to rive, and some to carry; so 
no man rested all that day.” 

So they set up a rebellion against King Christmas, and 
declared that they would not serve him. His very name 
was blotted from their calendar. 

When, nearly ten years afterward, the Puritans came in 
force to settle around Boston, they too joined in the re- 
bellion against King Christmas, and woe betide the merry- 
maker who wished to keep the day. The statute-book 
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furnished some clause to punish any adherent of King 
Christmas. If Scotland could boast that ‘‘ not so much as 
Christmas or Easter was observed in it,” says one of the 
Mathers, ‘‘ even such a boast may be humbly made about 
the churches of New England. Nor do these churches 
discover any tendency toward a compliance.” Indeed, 
it was not till William III, the great and glorious de- 
liverer of England, took away the charter of Massa- 
chusetts, that King Christmas managed to obtain the 
slightest recognition in New England. A King’s chapel 
was established in Boston, and there, at least, Christmas 
Day was kept, and a few Episcopalians began to gather 
together, and some honor was paid in a quiet way to King 
Christmas ; but the people all around shook their heads 
in disapproval of such doings. 

King Christmas had little power as yet. Where the 
Dutch settled around Hudson’s River, King Christmas 
was in high honor. The Dutch were jolly, good -hu- 
mored, fond of children, and fond of seeing them happy. 
St. Nicholas, the patron of children and sailors, was 
greatly respected by young and old. He was represented 
with three children in a tub. Old Dutch ships were so 
much like tubs, that, seeing the tub, the sailors took him 
for their patron ; and the children all admired St. Nich- 
olas, or Santa Claus, as they called him, although they 
did not like Rupert, his attendant, who carried switches 
for the naughty children. 

St. Nicholas and King Christmas seem to have had an 
understanding with each other. At any rate, the Saint 
gave up his own particular day in the calendar, sent 
Rupert off, and assumed the dress of old Christmas, with 
his Winter dress and snowy hair. He became the special 
manager of Christmas for the King in New Netherland. 
Then, too, the Dutch were the first republicans in this 
country ; they were the only colonists who had no king, 
and paid no respect to king or crown, or sceptre or 
throne. It would scarcely do for them to set up a mon- 
arch here, so King Christmas made St. Nicholas his prime 
minister for New Netherland ; and Bismarck himself 
could not have managed things better. Old and young 
looked forward to Christmas and the Christmas holidays ; 
such preparation in barn-yard and kitchen ; such fattened 
turkeys and geese ; such pies and crullers and doughnuts ; 
such preparations among the children to propitiate Santa 
Claus, gut heilig man! When the eve came, and the good, 
jolly housewife could survey with satisfaction her prepa- 
rations for the day which was to honor King Christmas, 
the children stole to the sides of the great yawning chim- 
ney, and there hung up their stockings, the appointed 
receptacles for the Christmas presents which Santa Claus 
was to bring during the silent hours of the night. Now, 
the great historian Knickerbocker pretends that ‘‘ good 
St. Nicholas, in the sylvan days of New Amsterdam, 
would often make his appearance in his beloved city, of 
a holiday afternoon, riding jollily over the tree-tops, or 
over the roofs of the houses, now and then drawing forth 
magnificent presents from his breeches-pockets and drop- 
ping them down the chimneys of his favorites. Whereas 
in the degenerate days of iron and brass he never shows 
us the light of his countenance, nor ever visits us, save 
one night in the year, when he rattles down the chim- 
neys of the descendants of the patriarchs, confining his 
presents merely to the children, in token of the degener- 
acy of the parents.” But he is all wrong. St. Nicholas 
was the patron of the children from the first, and the 
older ones had no real right to his bounty. 

King Christmas ruled wherever the Dutch spread up 
the North River, over on Long Island, up the Sound, and 
over in Jersey, from Bergen and Communipaw to the 
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banks of the Hackensack and Raritan. And all was 
cheerful and bright there from Christmas -eve till the 
close of New Year's Day. ‘This honest gray-beard cus- 
tom of setting apart a certain portion of this good-for- 
nothing existence for the purpose of cordiality, social 
merriment and good cheer is one of the inestimable relics 
handed down to us from our worthy Dutch ancestors.”’ 
When English settlers came to elbow out the Dutch in 


. . | 
Jersey, and settle Pennsylvania, they were chiefly men of | 


Puritan stamp who set up Presbyterian meeting-houses, 
and followers of George Fox ; and much as they disliked 
cach other, they agreed on refusing to recognize King 
Christmas or honor his day ; and they looked askance at 
their jolly Dutch neighbors, who combined a little merri- 
ment with their religion. 

Mason and Dixon drew a line to separate these rebels 
at the north from the liege subjects of King Christmas 
further south. 

Virginia, as soon as it began to prosper, and Maryland 
from the outset, followed in time by South Carolina, set- 
tled in the bright days of the Merry Monarch, were Roy- 
alist to the core. They honored the King, and especially 
King Christmas, and kept his feast right royally in the 
old English way. The Maryland pilgrims in the Ark and 
Dove kept their first Christmas at sea, and seem to have 
overdone the matter, as two men killed themselves by 
their excessive honor to the King. In the Southern colo- 
nies the churches and houses were decked with greens, 
the bounteous board was spread; Christmas came with 
all its religious and social rights ; the poor, the indent- 
ured servant and the slave were kindly remembered, and 
bounty filled even their dreary homes with plenty and 
gladness,-so that everywhere on Christmas people gath- 


ered around the cheerful fires, and the tales were repeated | 


and songs sung, sending out with the light of the win- 
dows gleams of cheer and welcome to all without. 
games and amusements peculiar to England were kept 
up with zest. The young enjoyed their blind-man’s-buff 
and other sports, snapdragon and hunt-the-slipper. The 
plum-pudding came in smoking and delicious ; the wild 
fowl, geese and turkeys, and canvas-back and venison, 
were as toothsome as the best roast beef of old England 
or the boar’s head of the castle. As the mistletoe is not 
uncommon, the woods supplied that plant so identified 
in England with the Christmas holidays. It was hung 


up with honor, and all the privileges claimed. Then, too, | 
they did not; but they talked them over by their own 


the Yule-log was dragged in by the young men cheerily, 
and the fire lit before it with ceremony. The two great 
wax tapers wreathed in green, and known as Christmas 
candles, stood on the sideboard, to be lighted at supper- 
time on Christmas-eve. And the next day opened with 
carols, and the churches were thronged when the bells 
rang out their glad summons. The day had the religious 
character of Sunday, with none of the strictness of ob- 
servance, for merry bands of amateur musicians went 
round, The dinner was the strong point, and in the 
houses of the well to do the punch-bowl was brought in ; 
and when the banquet ended, the afternoon was given up 


to the sports and merriment which brought young and | 


old together in romping and laughter. 

As time went on, the wars on the Continent of Europe 
sent over to this country, early in the last century, a large 
German immigration. These laborious, earnest people 
came with their ideas of Christmas, for they honored 
King Christmas, and introduced their national mode of 
paying him honor. Wherever they settled, on the Hudson 
or Mohawk, in the forests and mountains of Pennsylvania 
or in Georgia, they kept Christmas merrily ; and they 
made it a feast of the children. 


Old | 


King Christmas found in them not only liege subjects, 
but men anxious to extend his sway and bring all to 
honor him. They introduced a new Christmas element 
to gladden the hearts of the young on the day. This was 
the Christmas-tree. England stripped a tree of branch 
and leaf to drag in state to its destined place the huge 
Yule-log; but the Germans cut a young evergreen and 
brought it whole, with its glossy leaves and cedar-berries, 
to be set up in the house, or even in the church. Then 
all adorned it with tapers and bells and knots of ribbon, 
and amid them all hung the toys for the young. When 
evening came and the lights were lit, the children, care- 
fully excluded during the secret and mysterious prepara- 
tions, were admitted to shout and dance with delight 
around the attractive tree, and to gaze with anxious won- 
derment at the toys, each longing to know what was to 
be the gift King Christmas destined for the pudgy little 
hands so eager to grasp the long-desired present. Then 
King Christmas, or the Christ-Kind, entered to take each 
present down, and declare for whom it was intended. 
This was indeed an hour of joy for the little ones, and if 
the tree in the humblest home brought cheer and glad- 
ness, what raptures filled them when, in the afternoon of 
Christmas, all gathered at the great Christmas-tree at the 
church, where the deserving children received from its 
generous branches the gifts they deserved! Then the ex- 
ercises wound up with hymns and canticles, for they were 
the most music-loving people who had come to the land ; 
and their music was far above the tunes of the Bay Psalm- 
book in New England or the songs of Virginia’s Cavaliers, 
and merry as they were, the Dutch were not famous in 
music. 

King Christmas looked content ; he was making head- 
way in his campaign for the conquest of the country. 
People who were not Dutch or German began to talk of 
Santa Claus and Christmas-trees. Children, eager to have 
what they saw other children enjoy, clamored to have 
Christmas-trees, and to hang up their stockings for Santa 
Claus to fill. Here and there they succeeded, but the 
celebration of the day did not spread rapidly. Political 
troubles threw people of different parts together at last, 
and the man of Massachusetts and the man of Virginia, 
the old Dutch settlers of New Netherland and the people 
of Carolina, began to mix and learn each other’s ways. 
People, as they traveled around, found many customs 
which were strange to them; some they liked, and some 


firesides, and the way people kept Christmas was often 
told in parts where the King was yet unhonored. 
When the Revolution came, and we had to fight for our 
rights, it opened with a Christmas that cast a gloom over 
the country. On Christmas, 1775, General Montgomery 
reviewed his little force and addressed them with spirit 
before making the attack on Quebee, in which he lost his 
life and the hopes of the patriots were frustrated. It was 
a terrible disaster, and a severe blow to the hopes of the 
country, and cast a gloom over the day of rejoicing and 
gladness. But Providence did not intend the day to re- 
main a gloomy one in the annals of the country. As the 
next Christmas approached, the English were in posses- 
sion of New York and New Jersey ; Washington, with a 
diminished army, destitute of clothing, arms, ammunition 
and food, seemed hopeless. Christmas came attended by 
revelry within the British lines. Howe entertained lay- 
ishly in New York ; Rahl and his Germans, at Trenton, 
held high revelry within-doors, for a fearful storm raged 
without. Amidst it, Washington led his wasted follow- 
ers across the river, and advanced on Trenton, his men 
marking their passage by their bleeding feet. With the 
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Christmas - tree was seen everywhere. 
Sunday-schools of all denominations took 
it up, and the tree became a feature in 
the Sunday-school, even when the day 
was not kept in the Church. Gradu- 
ally business came to be suspended on 
Christmas Day, and even in New En- 
gland it was no longer made a point to 
close on Thanksgiving Day and keep 
open on Christmas. Presents of value 
began to pass more readily among friends 
and kindred ; enterprising houses issued 
Christmas cards, till their variety and 
attractiveness sct purchasers wild, and 
the post - office bags were crammed to 
repletion with the sudden cargo of dainty 
envelopes slipped into the boxes. The 
theatres, in the large cities, took up the 
festive custom; and, while the famous 
Christmas pantomime of the London 
play-houses has never been duplicated 
elsewhere, the Christmas matinée is the 
. : , regulation treat of that large proportion 
SSS ; of our urban populations who are either 
GamnTaE Ag. TH COLONTAT. AWIRGINTA. far away from their homes, or have none 
to go to. Then St. Nicholas had his 
storm beating in their faces, they charged into the town | magazine, and the monthlies rival each other in getting 
by different roads. The Hessians gave way before the | out Christmas numbers, on which they lavish expense to 
charge ; Rahl, roused from his slumbers, endeavored to | secure all the attractiveness that literary genius and ar- 
rally and form his men. It was too late ; Washington | tistic skill can afford. 
drove him from his artillery, and opened on him with Churches of all creeds are now adorned for the day, 
his two field-pieces, ferried across the ice-clogged Dela- | generally with greens and glad texts ; the Catholic altars 
ware. Little more than half an hour’s fighting gave Wash- ! blaze with lights, and the crib where an effigy of the Holy 
ington nearly the whole Hessian force, 
wounded or prisoners, with all their 
cannon, muskets and ammunition, 
and the stores his men so sadly need- 
ed. It was a joyous Christmas to the 
heroic army which had endured so 
much. They kept Christmas as they 
never expected to do, and refreshed, 
and full of enthusiasm and hope, 
recrossed the river with their pris- 
oners and booty. Until that glorious 
Christmas, ‘‘the life of the United 
States flickered like a dying flame,” 
and King Christmas felt that his day 
was one that Americans would always 
remember with patriotic joy. 

Then, some years after, we sent the 
news of the surrender of Yorktown 
over to England as a Christmas pres- 
ent to the King; but it only made 
him more stubborn than ever. 

Then, when, for a second time, we 
took up arms against England, driven 
to exasperation by the insults, the 
indignities and the depredations to 
which she subjected us, the war clos- 
ed by the treaty of peace signed at 
Ghent on Christmas-eve, 1814, mak- 
ing that another historic Christmas 
in our annals, a Christmas that 
brought peace to the land. 

Then came peace and prosperity. 
The country grew, new States arose, 
Christmas became more generally 
celebrated. German immigration 
spread over the country, and the A DUTCH FIRE-PLACE, NEW AMSTERDAM—AWAITING SANTA CLAUS. 
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Child rests, with his mother and Joseph and attendant 
angels, is encircled with waxen tapers and odorous flow- 
ers, and children, in wrapt admiration, make their little 
offerings, to be borne later in the day to cheer poor chil- 
dren in their dismal homes. 


“The bells !—the bells !—the Christmas-bells ! 

How merrily they ring! 

As if they felt the joy they tell 
To every human thing. 

The silvery tones o’er vale and hill 
Are swelling soft and clear, 

As wave on wave the tide of sound 
Fills the bright atmosphere. 


“The bells !—the silvery Christmas bells! 
O’er many a mile they sound! 
And household tones are answering them 
In thousand homes around; 

Voices of childhood, blithe and shrill, 
With youth’s strong accents blend, 
And manhood’s deep and earnest tones 

With woman’s praise ascend.” 


In Louisiana and the country from the Mississippi to 
the Pacific King Christmas has always been recognized. 
His day was kept by the planter at the mouth of the 
Mississippi, by mission Indians in New Mexico and Cali- 
fornia, by Canadian fur-trappers and voyageurs in their 
camps in the Rocky Mountains, where the noels and 
carols of the St. Lawrence called up the echoes of the 
wilderness. Those of Spanish blood on our south-west- 
ern frontier, with the Canadians who line our border-line 


Thus King Christmas, who was treated so cavalierly in 
New England in the olden days, has at last fairly con- 
quered the country. We have made it our great holi- 
day. The Fourth of July was once kept by reading the 
Declaration of Independence, by solemn orations, by 
military parades, by something like the Old World fairs. 
This is all of the past. The celebration has dwindled 
to the noisy explosives of boys, and people fly to escape 
the din, which is a terror to those of feeble nerves, and a 
constant source of alarm from the danger of great confia- 
grations. Washington’s Birthday is an undemonstrative 
holiday. Thanksgiving Day has become general, and, 
since the Presidents issue their annual proclamations, is 
generally observed in all the States ; but the service in 
churches is declining, there is no religious pomp—it has 
become simply a day of rest and good dinners. Even the 
old-time family gatherings on the day, when the sons and 
daughters would gather at the old homestead to recall the 
memories of youth, have ceased to be a feature of the occa- 
sion. New Year’s Day, which, as celebrated by the Dutch 
of New Amsterdam, developed into a social holiday, and 
was adopted in many parts of the country, grew at last to 
be an intolerable nuisance, and is kept simply as a day of 
rest and good cheer, while Christmas has grown steadily 
in popularity ; many nations contribute their elements of 
gladness—England, her carols ; Holland, her Santa Claus 
and element for children in the way of mysterious pres- 
ents ; Germany, her Christmas-trees ; Catholic and Epis- 
copalian, their grandest church services ; so that all com- 
bine to make it imposing, religious, social, cheerful, 


on the north, alike keep the day each in their own way. | bright for young and old. Long live King Christmas! 


CHRISTMAS, 1776—WaSHINGTON CROSSING THE DELAWARE AT TPENTON, N. J.— AFTER THE PAINTING BY LEUTZE. 
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FICTION AND FACT. 
By ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 


No poEt’s romantic invention, 
No realist’s fietion of fire, 

Can equal the warlike contention 
Each spirit must wage with desire, 


No love-tale of passion or danger, 
No story created by art, 

But life writes one wilder and stranger 
On the folded-down leaf of each heart. 


No voice has dared utter the errors 
Each soul must record in its course ; 

No pen has dared picture the terrors 
Of love in its fullness and force. 


Though great be the artist’s devotion 
And genius, who pictures the sea, 
As canvas compared to the ocean, 
So fiction to nature must be. 


MARIE BASHKIRTSEFF: 
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By HELEN ZIMMERN. 


In the Autumn of 1884, in the luxurious and artistically 
furnished salon of a princely Russian family resident at 
Paris might have been seen the following picture: Well 
screened from draughts and sudden intruders stood two 
sofas. On one, amid soft, graceful plush and lace dra- 
peries of varying intensities of white, reclined a young 
woman of twenty-four. A wealth of hair, fair with a 
golden glow, framed her face, and brought into promi- 
nence her sombre eyes (brul’s de pensées), full of intellect- 
ual life—a life destined to be cut off in one short fort- 
night by the galloping consumption which had made her 
its prey. On the other, at full length, lay a man of thirty- 
six, of almost youthful appearance, but pale with the ashy 
paleness of the terrible malignant disease whose tortures 
even his force of will could not always conceal. 

The girl, for she still looked more girl than woman, was 
a young painter standing on the very threshold of the 
temple of fame—in fact, the Marie Bashkirtseff whose 
picture had a deserved and real success at the Salon that 
very Spring: the young Russian millionaire, who was the 
friend of the most eminent artists of the day, and who 
was known in the most exclusive salons of Taris equally 
for her beauty, artistic dress, ready wit, wide reading, 
and musicianly gifts. The man was Jules Bastien Le- 
page, the artist who, fighting his way upward from the 
position of letter-sorter, had won himself a place in the 
first rank of French art, though his career was but com- 
menced, Community of interests, a like intensity of men- 
tal life, of penetrating spiritual insight, had drawn these 
two together in their last days; and, with a glorious vista 
of possibilities opening before them, they lay talking of 
art and philosophy, of the reality of things, of the poetry 
of life ; talking and—dying. 

‘Fini, le tableau de cette année !” such were the words 
which Marie Bashkirtseff wrote in her diary just a fort- 
night before her death, despairing of finding strength to 
finish, for that year, the picture of the ‘‘ Holy Women at 
the Tomb of Christ,” which, she hoped, was to gain her 
the medal at the ensuing Salon. Little did she think as 
she wrote them that the living word- picture we have 
quoted above was destined far to surpass in pathos any 
wide-eyed Magdalen, any rock-tomb or Virgin Mother 
she could paint-—that her diary rather than her pictures 
would make her European fame. 


\ 


Marie Bashkirtseff was the only daughter of a nobla 
Russian house. Soon after her birth, in 1860, quarrels 
between the Bashkirtseff and Babanine families (her 
mother was a Babanine) drove her parents apart. Marie 
was transferred, with her mother and her little brother 
Paul, to the care of her maternal aunt and grandmother, 
and, baby as she was, seems to have quickly made every- 
body her willing servant. ' 

At the age of ten a great exodus took place. Marie, her 
grandfather, aunt, mother, cousin, brother, doctor, serv- 
ants, dogs, and endless baggage, left Russia to travel 
through Europe. By way of Vienna, Baden, Geneva, the 
caravan found its way to Nice, where, in the beginning cf 
1873, the family was installed in a villa, whose large gar- 
den gave on to the Promenade des Anglais. Marie was 
now twelve, and had begun the diary that is now access- 
ible in print to all the world. After having written on 
for some time without any other object than the satis- 
faction of that desire of self-analysis, that love of definite 
clearness which was one of her great characteristics, the 
girl began to perceive the psychological value of which 
her journal might prove—should she live long enough— 
to future students of human nature, to future “ Zolas, 
Goneourts or Maupassants.”’ 

The book opens in the midst of a romantic affection for 
an English duke who was staying in the environs of Nice. 
Marie had never spoken to him; he probably hardly 
knew of her existence ; but the girl was attracted by the 
aristocratic assurance of his manners (il a du Néron,” she 
says of him), and determined that she could not be happy 
except in marrying him ! 

His ultimate marriage produces a state of ‘‘jealousy, 
love, envy, deception, wounded vanity,” which -would 
have done honor to any woman forcibly robbed of a real 
flesh-and-blood lover. Readers naturally may object that 
this is the mere foolish romanticism of any young woman 
who has developed early and read many novels. Any 
young woman might dream in this way. True; but ‘‘any 
young woman” would not have had the force of will to 
keep the whole experience to herself; there would have 
been a confidante, a pleasant hugging of the romantic 
grief; dreamings, sickly poetry, a languid idleness. In 
this case there was nothing of the kind. Marie laughed, 
sang, played, danced, dressed, seemed the gayest of the 
gay, amused evcry one by her wit, and then retired to 
her own room to shed bitter tears of passionate disap- 
pointment. It is doubtful whether even her mother 
knew what was passing within her. Hers was a strenu- 
ous, active life, filled with movement social and intellect- 
ual. We see her, in her diary, visiting her friends, play- 
ing Mendelssohn and Bach, singing, walking with her 
dogs, working hersclf into nervous fevers on account of 
the unpunctuality of her English teacher (‘‘ Thirteen 
years old !’’ she exclaims. ‘‘If I lose time now, what shall 
I become ?”’); dismissing the said English governess on 
her refusal to explain a rule of arithmetic ; making out 
for herself a programme of studies such as to astonish the 
censeur at the lycée at Nice, to whom she applied for pro- 
fessors. English, French, Italian, Greek, Latin, chemis- 
try, were, we learn incidentally, among her studies ; she 
even thinks of presenting herself for the B.Sc. examina- 
tion. That all this was thorough work we see plainly, 
for in after-years we find her reading the masterpieces of 
Greek and Latin with the same pleasure as those of Rus- 
sian or French ; criticising Livy as she would Tourgue- 
nieff; reveling in ‘‘Hamlet”; enjoying to the full the 
true humanity of Homer’s story of Ulysses and Nausicaa. 

Thirteen years of age saw Marie Bashkritseff changed 
from the ‘slight, weakly, plain child,” to a blooming 
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girl, rejoicing in the plenitude of life, healthily conscious 
of her attractions, paganly frank in her expression of this 
consciousness. 

“We pass the day in admiring mc; mamma admires me, the 
Princess G, admires me; she continually says I am like mamma. 
or her daughter ; now, this is the greatest compliment any one can 
pay me. The fact is, I am really pretty. At Venice, in the great 
hall of the Ducal Palace, the picture on the ceiling represents 
Venus as a large, fair, fresh-colored woman. I recall that paint- 
ing. My photographs will never be able to give a correct impres- 
sion of me. The color is wanting, and my freshness, my incom- 
parable whiteness, are my chief beauty. But if any one puts me 
into a bad humor, if any one thwarts me in anything, if I tire my- 
self, good-by to my beauty! Nothing more fragile than I am, 
When I am happy, tranquil, then only am I adorable. When Iam 
vexed, I might rather be called ugly. I expand in happiness as 
flowers in the sunlight. I shall be seen—there is plenty of time. 
... I am like Hagar in the desert ; I wait and desire a living 
Boul.” j 

Meanwhile, however, while awaiting the ‘living soul,” 
this very nineteenth-century Hagar goes off to Paris, and 
the combat between her artistic and society natures (if 
one may be allowed the expression) comes out very 
strongly. She is first of all transported by the bustle, the 
hurry, the sense of life. ‘‘I love Paris and my heart 
beats ; I want to live faster, faster, faster ;” and then she 
adds, as though the shadow of the cross fell over her : 
“Tt is true; I fear this desire to live by steam is the pres- 
age of a short life.” Then the artistic side gets the upper 
hand, and she pines for the beauties of Nice. 

The stay in Paris was but short. In September we 
find Marie in Florence for the centenary of Michael An- 
gelo, and have the earliest indications of her future char- 
acteristic as an artist. It is the first time she has seen 
anything worth the name of art. She rushes to the Pitti, 
and spends long hours there with her patient aunt. 

Up to the present time, however, art is but one among 
Marie’s manifold pursuits, and perhaps the one to which, 
living as she was in an absolutely inartistic milieu, she 
gives least time and thought. Under the ever-increasing 
stress of her desire for glory, her thoughts turn to her 
diary, to her voice, to a splendid marriage, which should 
place her attainments in the full light of a brilliant so- 
ciety. 

It was at Rome, whither the whole family went for the 
Carnival of 1876, that Marie attracted the attention of the 
nephew of a well-known cardinal, a handsome young fel- 
low, with the dark eyes and nervous, muscular figure 
likely to attract a girl of Marie’s physique. The license 
of carnival time ; endless opportunities of meeting in so- 
ciety, where Marie's music and caustic wit already made 
her a prominent figure ; rides across the Campagna; an 
accident in which Marie, nearly thrown, was saved by 
Pietro—all served to raise a storm of passion in the man. 
And Marie, captivated at moments vy his eyes and his 
voice, eager at the thought of becoming a cardinal’s niece, 
of shining in society, of mixing in politics—Marie just 
warmed her hands at his flame, and, deceived by the re- 
flected heat, imagined for a time that she, too, loved. 

She began to doubt the reality of her feelings at a mo- 
ment characteristic of her ardor and fancy. Absence had 
but heated her. At Naples she longed for him contin- 
ually ; from Nice she returned suddenly to Rome with 
her aunt to see him; but with the first kiss began the 
process of disillusion. She had treated him with an as- 
sumption of dignity which to an on-looker must have been 
ludicrous ; had given him her hand to kiss, or in mo- 
ments of special kindness the cross round her neck. On 
her return to Rome the second time, she arranges a ro- 
mantie meeting to talk over their future (for which, with 
her characteristic common-sense incongruity, she at the 


same time refers him to her parents), and experiences a 
curious mixture of pleasure and discontent. ‘Is this, 
then, love ? Is it serious? It always seemed to me that 
he must be going to laugh, he was so grave and tender.” 
And again: ‘‘ Truly it was delicious, that moment, for he 
remained motionless as I was, and without speaking a 
word.” And in close connection with these sentences 
come others, like the following : ‘‘ No, it is not real love. 
In real love nothing trite or common could be said.” 
Some months later on, she sums up: ‘I only loved his 
love for me. But as I am incapable of meanness in love, 
I loved, and felt as though I loved, myself. It was ex- 
citement (exaltation), fanaticism, short-sightedness, stu- 
pidity—yes, stupidity.” So spoke -her reason, but feel- 
ings are not so easily subdued. The subject continued 
to preoccupy her strongly; her thoughts continued to 
turn to him in moments of fatigue or depression. In 
Paris we find her in her usual impetuous manner consult- 
ing a somnambulist concerning his whereabouts and his 
feelings. Told that he was married. ‘Once in my room 
I could reason no longer..... I threw myself on the 
ground, stupefied and miserable,” yet not from love, but 
at a curious regret at her inability to love. 

Marie had received one of the hardest lessons of her 
life. She had been brought face to face with facts and 
forces of existence which we all imagine we realize and 
expect until we come into actual contact with them, are 
conquered by them, and deceive ourselves with the assur- 
ance that next time we shall resign ourselves without a 
struggle. 

‘When I went down to speak to him on the eve of our 
departure,” she says later on, ‘he saw in my action only 
an amorous rendezvous. When I leant on his arm, he 
trembled only with desire. When I looked at him seri- 
ous, inspired like an ancient prophetess, he saw nothing 
but a woman and a rendezvous.” The thought of the 
rendezvous tortures her; she prays with tears that she 
may forget it; her lips seem to have turned black since 
the kiss, of which he had so little understood the value. 
‘*T advise all young women to be more canailles at the 
bottom of their souls !” she exclaims, bitterly. To a sen- 
sitive girl’s mind, surely no revelation could be a greater 
shock than the one Marie had just received ! 

There was, however, another, and perhaps even more 
important, element of education in this painful affair. 

Marie, independent, accustomed to originate and carry 
out her plans without encountering any obstacles worth 
the name, here found herself face to face, for tke first 
time in her life, with a dependent being. She, who 
treated parents and grandparents as her equals, who 
considered herself mistress of her own destinies, was sud- 
denly confronted with the extraordinarily close organiza- 
tion of an Italian family. 

Pietro was the nephew of a well-known cardinal. His 
youthful excesses had produced a tension in the family. 
Now, at twenty-four, he had promised reform, and was 
trying to regain the favor of his clerical uncle, when he 
fell in love with Marie. Naturally the cardinal objected 
that the nephew, of whom he hoped to make use to in- 
crease his political weight, should marry a Russian of the 
Greek Church, and joined his influence to that of Pietro’s 
father, mother, brother and sisters to prevent the match. 
Virtually Marie was fighting against the Roman Catholic 
Church, and the contest was what one might expect from 
such combatants. 

‘Follow me to Nice,” she says to Pietro more than once, 
anxious to withdraw him from these hostile influences. 

‘*T can’t—I have no money ; but I will ask my mother, 
who will speak to my father about it.” 
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Needless to say the money was not granted, and Marie’s 
plan failed. Marie was helpless against this cold hostil- 
ity, this paralysis of independent action. ‘‘This abso- 
lute dependence freezes me,” she says ; ‘‘if they forbade 
him to love me, he would obey, I am certain.” She was 
right. After that meeting on the eve of her departure 
from Rome, she never saw him again. He wrote once or 
twice, despairing letters it would seem ; but appears ulti- 


mately to have rendered the inevitable obedience. Marie 
with an indescribable mixture of rage and wounded pride, 
owned herself beaten for the first time in her life. 

Braced by the conflict with superior powers, deepened 
and widened by close contact with another human being, 
Marie, now sixteen years of age, faced a difficulty from 
which many an older person would have shrunk. This 
was nothing less than a journey to Russia to win the affec- 
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tions of the father from whom she 
had been separated since she was less 
than two; to break, alone and un- 
known as she was, the hostile influ- 
ence exerted over him for years by 
his family, and to persuade him to 
rejoin his wife and establish himself 
abroad for the Winter to help in the 
task of providing a suitable future 
for his daughter. He was a man of 
evil disposition, Marie was told— 
haughty, sarcastic, delighting to hu- 
miliate those with whom he came in 
contact. She determined, then, to 
fight him with his own weapons ; to 
taake him fear her wit, while she 
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forced him to respect her character and admire her per- 
son; appealing to his vanity, by showing herself to the 
greatest possible advantage in the society he habitually 
frequented. Such was the task before the girl, and which 
she had sct herself, as she parted from her mother, for 
the first time in her life, to travel with her aunt to the 
Russian frontier. Through Paris she reaches Eydtkth- 
nen, and leaves her aunt, to launch forth into the un- 
known. The parting is characteristic. 


“At midnight I got into the train; my aunt was weeping; I 
kept my eyes high and immovable, that they might not overflow. 
The conductor gave the signal, and for the first time in my life I 
found myself alone! I began to ery aloud: but if you think I drew 
no profit from my tears! ... I made a study from Nature of the 
art of weeping.” 

No traces of weakness could be discovered, however, 
when she met her uncle at Wirballen, nor when, at Pol- 
tawa, she first saw her father. She had taken her stand 
from the first; had been served like a princess. The re- 
port of her beauty, wit, gayety and exactingness had 
already reached her father, who was in a state of much 
excitement between desire to see her, fear that she would 
refuse to go to his house, and nervousness as to the result 
of the first interview. 


“T threw myself into his arms with a noble slowness. He was 
visibly satisfled with my appearance, for his first care was to ex- 
amine me in a kind of hurry. 

“* How big you are! I did not expect it; and pretty: yes, yes, 
very good, really.’ 

“<This is how Iam received; without even a carriage! 
you had my letter ?” 

“*No; but I have just received the telegram, and rushed here. 
I hoped to arrive for the train. I am covered with dust. To 
come quicker I got into E.’s troika.’ 

“*T am like that; I must be waited on.’ 

“<Tike me; but mind, I am as capricious as a devil.’ 

“* And IT as two.’ 

“*You are used to have people run after you like little dogs.” 

“«*And I must be run after; without that, nothing.’ 

“* Ah, no! you won’t get on with me in that way.’ 

“You can take me or leave me.’ 

“*But why treat me as “father”? Iam a bon rivant, a young 
man—there.’ 

“© Perfect, and so much the better.’ 

“My father,” she says two days afterward, “is a hard man, ir- 
ritated and crushed from infaney by the terrible general, his father. 
Scarcely was he free and rich than he launched out and half ruined 
himself. All puffed (bouffi) up with vanity and puerile pride, he 
prefers appearing a monster to showing what he feels, especially if 
anything moves him; and in that he is like me.” 


Have 


Meanwhile another side of Marie’s character had been 
showing itself in her diary. During the four months of 
her stay in Russia her object was to show herself to the 
greatest possible advantage and captivate all with whom 
she came in contact. ‘‘I am far,” she says, ‘‘ from re- 
gretting my thirty-one trunks. My father must be taken 
through his vanity ;” and we have from time to time de- 
scriptions of the toilets by which she astonished the na- 
tives. Her wide reading, her conversational powers, dis- 
played without a trace of pedantry, excited enthusiasm in 
a not overeducated Russian provincial town ; her music 
(she played harp, violin, mandolin and piano) and her 
fine voice delighted a society where music seems to have 
been little known; her painting (we find her painting 


portraits of her brother and his friends) raised her father’s | 


admiration for her to the highest possible pitch. We see 
her the centre of an admiring crowd, who /éle her and 
worship her; she is carried in a carpet when tired ; she 
holds her court on the stairs like Goethe’s Elenore. ‘I 


like stairs,” she remarks in this connection, ‘‘ because one | 


ascends.” Books were at a discount ; society life entirely 
to the fore. Yet it was not the society life of an ordinary 
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coquette, much as Marie delighted in coquetry at this 
epoch ; for the character-sketches she gives of her admir- 
ers show a faculty of observation, an increased knowledge 
of human nature, which would not only be remarkable in 
any person of mature age, but which reveal the enormous 
strides her own character had made in its development 
since she went to Rome in the Spring of that same year. 
To dazzle by her toilets and accomplishments was, how- 
ever, by no means sufficient for Marie’s restless nature. 
She threw herself with energy into all the outdoor sports 
in which her father delighted, determined to surpass all 
others of her sex in Russian active life, and to conquer 
the timidity inherent in her nature—thoroughly enjoying 
the novelty of the purely animal pleasure to be found in 
riding, fishing or shooting. Now she successfully mounts 
an unbroken horse, ‘partly to spite my own cowardice, 
partly to fill up the news-bags of those dandies from Pol- 
tawa ;” now she rates herself for fearing a gun, and sets 
to work to practice shooting ; now it is a hunting party 
in which she walks for miles in man’s costume (ending by 
shooting a crow !), or takes her place, gun in hand, alone 
in the damp thicket, with a couple of dogs, lying in am- 
bush for the wolves which it is the peasants’ duty to beat 
up. Her intellectual nature needed the relief of the fatigu- 
ing reality of this bodily activity, just as her society life 
found rest in contact with the poorer classes. During her 
stay in Russia, too, we have the first exhibition of the 
enthusiastic interest in politics which she displayed in 
later years. 

Heartily glad was she when, in November, she started 
with her father to return to Paris. There they met her 
mother, and Marie’s work was speedily undone. The 
mother, as we gather from the diary, was a passive, yield- 
ing woman, capable of great devotion, but entirely wanting 
in the firmness, forbearance and tact, in that intellectual 
grip of another’s character, which had enabled Marie to 
dominate her father. The quarrels broke out again, and 
M. Bashkirtseff soon returned to Russia. Yet relations 
were decidedly improved. Marie tells us: 


“T have decided to remain at Paris, where I shall study, and 
whence I shall go to enjoy myself at the waters in the Summer. 
Fancies are exhausted ; Russia has failed ; I am corrected for good. 
I feel that the moment has at last come to stop... . This is no 
passing resolution like so many others, but definite.” 


Deprived both by her analytical mind and by the lofti- 
ness of ler ideals of religion, and of the ability to make 
a good match, Marie, during the Autumn of 1878, set- 
tled in Paris to begin the artistic career which was to 
prove her consolation until her death. Painting was the 
only form of art left open to her. Her voice was irrevo- 
cably gone in consequence of a chronic laryngitis. 

October, 1878, saw her first entry into Julian’s Art 
Academy, and an immediate grip of her work, which 
greatly astonished Julian, and Robert Fleury, the teacher 
in her section. It was certainly an extraordinary thing 
that a vivacious girl of seventeen, whose position enabled 
her to go into society as much as she wished, should work 
for eight and nine hours a day in a small, close, ugly 
studio, with a fervor not to be surpassed by those whose 
art was their bread. 

Most characteristically Marie proceeds to grow jealous 
of the successes of the most gifted and advanced artist in 


| the studio. 


“ Breslau has been working in the studio for two years, and she 
is twenty, while I am seventeen; but Breslau had drawn a great 
deal before coming here. And I, wretch! I have only been draw- 
ing for a fortnight. How well Breslau draws !” 


Her artistic life resolves itself henceforth in great meas- 
ure into a race with Breslau. She is glad to have found 
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a rival worthy of her. ‘‘ With the others,” she says, ‘I 
should have gone to sleep.” : 

She modifies her dress to harmonize with her new con- 
dition (‘‘ I wear no heels at the studio,” she remarks, half 
laughing) ; makes merry expeditions into the Quartier 
Latin in search of engravings, draperies, casts, and other 
artistic properties ; is discovered by her horrified family 
driving with her fellow-students in an open cab in the 
Bois (‘‘elles étaient si gentilles, si convenables,” she 
says); is delighted when, ‘‘thanks to my modest cos- 
tume, people take me for some Breslau or other, and look 
at me in a certain benevolent, encouraging manner, quite 
different from formerly.” 

As the technical difficulties of execution were overcome, 
as the novelty of work from the nude wore off, these real- 
istic tendencies, developed by growing age and experi- 
ence, manifested themselves in an intense love of the 
streets and public gardens. Her last exhibited picture, 
the spirited ‘‘Meeting” of six vivacious school-boys, was 
painted in the street ; one of her last productions was the 
result of work in a cab; everything had been prepared 
for the com’ «cement of another study of the kind, when 
death cut short her career. 

All this while, unhappily, Marie’s presentiments of an 
early death were rapidly nearing fulfillment. Painting, 
drawing, sculpture, visits to Versailles, society, the the- 
atres, night watchings, united to the exaggerated sensi- 
bility of an intensely nervous nature in an uncongenial 
milieu, were not calculated to diminish the evil which 
existed already before she settled at Paris. To the cough, 
to the trouble with the eyes, was added a slight deaf- 
ness, Which threatened to increase, and which intensely 
wounded Marie’s amour propre. 

Later we find her at a German watering-place amusing 
every one by her antics, and quietly remarking, ‘‘I assure 
you it is sad to make twenty-five persons die with laugh- 
ing, and yet not to enjoy one’s self.” On a journey 
through Spain with her family, she is now “ drunk with 
blood ” after that ‘‘school for assassins,” the bull-fight ; 
now cutting her melon as though she were ‘“ planting a 
banderilla’; now painting a convict, with the officers of 
the prison arranged in admiring semicircles behind her, 
and the rest of the convicts craning their necks to see at 
least the easel from the yard below; now fuming at the 
few ideas she is able to exchange with her companions, 


Soon after her return to Paris, she went alone and in | 


secret to a strange doctor, in order to learn the truth. 
Her manner of facing it is most characteristic. ‘‘ Tiens ! 
it amuses me, this position of a condemned being. It is 
a pose, an emotion; I contain a mystery; death has 
touched me with its fingers ; there is a certain charm in 
it; it is new at first.” Blisters, iodine, care, she refused 
them all; she would not disfigure herself; she would 
work on and taste the full of life till the very end. Most 
touching are the last few months of the existence of the 
attainted girl; the continued fever of life and work ; the 
indomitable will with which she continued the struggle 
for glory ; the despair with which she realizes that the 
blow will fall before she can fairly reach her goal. ‘‘ Six 
years working ten hours a day, to reach what ? A begin- 
ning of talent and a mortal illness.” Touching is her 
battle with her idyllic sympathy for Bastien Lepage. 
“‘ How can one love when one sees human nature under a 
microscope ?” she asks. Her visits to the great painter 
in his mortal illness, when she herself could scarcely 
dress to go to him; her bitter, numbed wretchedness, 
heart-rending in such a nature, at the thought that his 
death may precede her own; lastly, the breaking of even 
that proud will, and the scene with which this paper 
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opened—all these should be read in Marie’s own words 
in order to taste their full pathos. That year (1884) her 
pictures (one of them ‘Les trois rires !"’) appeared in the 
Salon knotted with black crape. Their painter had gone 
over to the great majority. These works, which displayed 
to the full her rare vigor of handling and fearless realism, 
were ultimately bought by the French Government, and 
hang in the Luxembourg. If Marie could have lived to 
attain this honor, how intensely glad it would have made 
her! But in her case, as in that of many an even less 
fortunate genius, renown came too late to warm the heart 
that so yearned for it. And may we also add that in her 
case love also came too late? It is hard to determine 
whether the deep sympathy she felt for her fellow-suf- 
ferer and fellow-artist was love or merely friendship. 
Be that as it may, no one can lay down emotionless this 
diary, in which a human soul has voluntarily laid its very 
inmost fibres bare before us. She was not a faultless hero- 
ine, far from it, but we love her none the less for that. 
The more, perhaps, for it approaches her to our common 
humanity. And think of her what we will, we cannot 
refuse to her the tribute that she was a valiant soul, who 
acted up to the motto she herself had chosen, ‘‘ Jusqu’ar. 
bout.” 


WILKIE. COLLINS. 


In the death of Wilkie Collins, in London, on the 23d 
of September last, an admirable story-teller passed away 
from the ranks of English novelists. He would not have 
disdained the name, for he was old-fashioned enough to 
consider story the backbone of fiction. Charles Reade, 
who was also of the same opinion, in talking of Wilkie 
Collins, called him ‘‘a great artist,” and pointed out with 
enthusiasm the marvelous doyetailing of his work. Dick- 
ens had the highest opinion of his genius, and, as is well 
known, wrote more than one story in collaboration with 
him. No gentler or more kindly hearted man (writes 
his genial contemporary James Payn) ever held a pen, 
or gaye encouragement to youthful aspirants. Though 
from ill-health he had long withdrawn from general so- 
ciety, he leaves many friends to mourn him, a world of 
grateful readers and not a single enemy. 

William Wilkie Collins was born in London on January 
1st, 1824. His father was William Collins, R.A., the land- 
scape painter, and his mother a sister of Mrs. Margaret 
Carpenter, the portrait painter, so that from both sides 
he inherited the artistic temperament. He received his 
education first at Highbury, being mainly instructed in 
the rudiments of Latin and Greck, ‘‘ which,” as he once 
wrote, ‘‘have not been of the slightest use to me in my 
after-life,” and later on the Continent, where he mastered 
the French and Italian. Returning to England in 1839, 
young Collins went back to a private school and his un- 
congenial classics, and at the age of seventeen or eighteen 
was placed in a tea-merchant’s office. In this pursuit he 
continued for four years; but he was already an author 
in secret. There was hardly any form of literary enter- 
prise proper to his age in which he did not secretly vent- 
ure, But toward the end of the four years he was wise 
enough ‘to descend from epic poems and blank-verse 
tragedies” to unassuming little articles and stories, some 
of which found their way into the small periodicals of the 
time. He then abandoned commerce, and tried reading 
for the bar. This new occupation lasted, perhaps, six 
weeks ; then he began a novel. Nominally he continued 
to be a member of Lincoln’s Inn, at which he had been 
entered as a student, and five years afterward was called 
to the bar. The novel which he began, with which to 
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beguile his time, when completed, was offered for sale 
among the London publishers, but none of them would 
venture to produce it. 

The best reason in the world for this hesitation on the 
part of the publishers to bring out his book is thus given 
in the author’s own words: ‘‘ The scene of the story was 
laid in the Isiand of Tahiti, long before the period of its 
discovery by European navigation. My youthful imagi- 
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and seclusion of his father’s painting- room. The first 
volume had been completed, and he was well on with the 
second, when his absorption in it was broken rudely by 
his father’s death. He put the novel aside, and addressed 
himself to the writing of another story, which lay nearer 
his heart—the story of his father’s life. In the ‘‘ Memoirs 
of William Collins, R.A.,” he saw his name on the title- 
page of a printed and published book for the first time. 
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nation ran riot among the noble savages, in scenes which 
caused the respectable publisher to declare that it was 
impossible to put his name on the title-page of such a 
novel. For the moment I was a little discouraged. But 
I got over it, and began another novel.” This time the 
scene was in Rome, the period the fifth century, and the 
central historical event the siege of the Eternal City by 
the Goths. All day he read his authorities at the British 
Museum ; in the evening he wrote his story in the quiet 


The biography and work of love appeared in 1848, when 
he was twenty-four, and is considered one of his best 
books. The biography finished, Mr. Collins returned ‘to 
and completed his romance. Colburn, the publisher, re- 
fused the book, but Bentley published it in the year 1850. 
The title of this, his first novel, was ‘‘ Antonina ; Or, The 
Fall of Rome.” Its success was such as to give him at 
once a certain place as a novelist. His second romance, 
‘* Basil,” appeared in 1852. ‘‘Rambles beyond Railways ; 
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Or, A Narrative of a Walking Tour in Cornwall,” a series 


of picturesque descriptions, published in 1851, helped to | 


widen his reputation, and soon after he was associated 
with Dickens as writer for Household Words and All the 
Year Round. His work in these periodicals was remark- 
able for its individuality of style, for he was the only 
prominent writer who did not imitate the master. During 
the years 1856-60 he published ‘‘ After Dark,” ‘‘The Dead 
Secret” and ‘‘The Queen of Hearts,” which displayed his 
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in 1868; ‘‘ Man and Wife,” in 1870; ‘‘ Poor Miss Finch,” 
in 1872; ‘‘ Miss or Mrs.? and Other Stories in Outline,” 
in 1873 ; ‘‘The New Magdalen,” in 1873; ‘‘ The Law and 
the Lady,” in 1875; ‘‘Two Destinies,” in 1876; ‘‘ The 
Haunted Hotel,” in 1878; ‘‘The Fallen Leaves,” in 
1879; ‘‘A Rogue’s Life from his Birth to his Mar- 
riage,” in 1879; ‘‘Jezebel’s Daughter,” in 1880; ‘‘ The 
Black Robe,” in 1881; ‘‘ Heart and Science,” in 1883 ; 
“T Say No,” in 1884 ; ‘‘ The Evil Genius,” in 1886 ; ‘‘ The 
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rare skill in plot-construction and in literary style. The 
appearance of ‘‘The Woman in White,” in 1860, perhaps 
the greatest, certainly the most famous, of his novels, es- 
tablished his reputation as one of the leading writers in 
fiction of his day. It was widely commended for strength 
of plot, arrangement of detail and sustained interest. 
The mystery of the story was preserved with marvelous 
skill, ‘*The Woman in White” was followed, in 1862, 
by ‘‘No Name”; a volume of collected sketches and 
essays appeared in 1863, called ‘‘My Miscellanies”’; 
«* Armadale ” was published in 1866; ‘‘ The Moonstone,” 
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Legacy of Cain,” in 1888 ; and ‘‘ Blind Love,” during the 
past year. By special arrangement with the author, ‘‘The 
Fallen Leaves ” and ‘‘ Heart and Science” had their first 
American publication in Frank Leslie's Illustrated News- 
paper. Indeed, the majority of his novels have first been 
published in serial form. 

Many of them, too, have been dramatized, and he has 
also written plays. His first drama was ‘The Light- 
house,” which was acted in private at the house of 
Charles Dickens. It was first performed at Camden 
| House, Kensington. Charles Dickens assumed the part 
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of Aaron Gurnoch, head light-keeper; Wilkie Collins, 
that of Martin Gurnoch ; Jacob Dale was acted by Mark 
Lemon ; a Shipwrecked Lady, Miss Hogarth (Dickens’s 
sister-in-law) ; Pheba, the eldest Miss Dickens. The 
acting of Dickens on this occasion was the marked feat- 
ure of the evening, which, according to Tom Taylor, 
‘‘was a great individual creation of a kind that has not 
been exhibited before.” ‘‘The Frozen Deep,” Collins's 
second drama, has a similar history, having been pro- 


duced in 1857 at Dickens’s house by amateurs, and also | 


at the Olympic, but had only a limited popularity. Wil- 
kie Collins, in collaboration with Dickens and Fechter, 


dramatized Dickens’s Christmas story, ‘‘No Thorough- | 


fare,” which Fechter brought out with great éclat at the 
Adelphi Theatre, of which he was then the manager. 


‘Black and White” was also adapted by Collins and | 


Fechter, and produced at the Adelphi. A dramatic ver- 
sion by himself of ‘The Moonstone” was brought out 
at the Olympic Theatre in September, 1877. 
inal play, ‘‘ Rank and Riches,” produced at the Adelphi 
Theatre in June, 1883, was a complete failure, and pre- 
sented s remarkable contrast in its reception to that ac- 
corded plays founded on ‘The New Magdalen” and 
“The Woman in White,” both produced at the Olympic 
Theatre, and a dramatization of ‘‘Man and Wife,” pro- 
duced at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. In ‘‘The New 
Magdalen” Miss Genevieve Ward took the chief part, and 
in this country Miss Clara Morris has played it many 
times with success. ‘‘Man and Wife,” it may be recalled, 
is the piece in which Mrs. James Brown Potter made her 
melancholy début on the London stage. 

In 1873-4 Mr. Collins visited the United States, and had 
a cordial reception. He read two of his short stories, 
‘‘The Frozen Deep” and ‘‘The Dream Woman.” Of his 
personal appearance some one has written thus: ‘‘ His 
skull is deep and full, eyes prominent and sparkling 
through the steel-rimmed spectacles he habitually wears, 
mustache light of growth, and beard long, square-cut and 
well-trimmed ; he looks but from his dress like an amia- 
b.e patriarch of the East. His clothes give him a débon- 
naire air that is very engaging. This day he wears a blue 
flannel, jauntily cut coat and waistcoat, a pair of worn 
and, in one or two places, mended pantaloons, neat-fitting 
kid boots, infant’s size almost, and a linen shirt dashed 
with great, gory squares, cut low in the neck, and held 
together with a rakishly tied Belcher scarf. When he 
takes his seat beside his desk I notice that he has a nery- 
ous movement of his knees, as if he were soothing invisi- 
ble babies, and that the fingers of his small white hands 
are pear-shaped—swollen, by rheumatic gout, he explains, 
from which he has long been a sufferer.” Speaking of his 
success, Mr. Collins once said : ‘‘I never let my story go 
backward. I keep the story going, and the interest of 
the reader once attracted, goes straight along after that 
if it has only something to follow. The old style of novels 
which began every other chapter with, ‘ But now we must 
return to——’ was their weakness, and such breaks and 
turns always give the reader’s interest an opportunity to 
escape. Keep the story rolling, and you can be assured 
then of the interest of the public. The failure to do this 
results in no end of bad novels. Especially is this so now, 
when novels are all published first as serials. Where the 
story goes straightforward there is no difficulty in keep- 
ing the interest always at heat. In writing a novel the 
author must not be seduced into working up attractive 
bits as they seem to impress him, and then writing up to 
them. He makes his story lumpy and irregular. In 
writing a novel make a good ready, be fully prepared, 
never go back to catch a dropped stitch, but go slow 
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and go forward. That’s the only secret in story - tell- 
ing. ... If I were to judge by the popularity of the 
books with the public, I should say that the ‘Woman in 
White’ and the ‘Moonstone’ are the best. My own judg- 
ment is in favor of ‘Armadale,’ however. I think it is 
the best- balanced story I have written, and most com- 
plete. The ‘Woman in White,’ however, has the largest 
share of continued popularity, and its sales have been 
| larger for the last two years than for some time. It was. 
a book, by the way, that has suecceded despite the crit- 
ics. . . . The story ran through the serial with good suc- 
cess, but the publishers all said, and so did the critics, 
too, that while it went well in that form, it was too ob- 
viously written with a view to revive interest in each of 
its successive parts to do well in the book-form. When 
it was ready for publication I went away on a yacht and 
staid away two months, On my return, I found the 
‘Woman in White’ famous, and there were springing up 
a host of imitators, with stories of women in black, gray, 
green, yellow, blue, and everything else. So the book 
succeeded, anyway. It was an odd thing about it, too, 
which leads me to believe that it is the most popular 
book in the list, that I received more letters from people 
about it, who charged me with making it so interesting 
that they could not sleep, and their custom of going to 
bed at nine had been broken by the necessity of remain- 
ing up till two or three to finish the story. I had lots of 
those letters, which I ought to have kept, but didn’t.” 

A personal friend of the novelist has recently given, in 
the Pull Mall Gazette, the following interesting personal 
recollections : ‘‘ One afternoon, a year or two ago, I hap- 
pened to call upon Mr. Collins, who was then living in 
the house in Gloucester Place, Upper Baker Street, which 
he had oceupied for many years. The house bore signs of 


| a certain dinginess which I attributed to the absence of 


womankind. The furniture was plain and old-fashioned, 
and one noticed none of the «esthetic prettiness with 
which most literary and artistic people surround them- 
selves. Mr. Collins’s work-room was on the first floor, to 
which I ascended, following his man-servant, who ush- 
ered me into the novelist’s presence. I found myseli ina 
large back-room, in which the novelist spent most of his 
time, and which communicated with the front drawing- 
room by folding-doors, which had the appearance of be- 
ing always kept open. I discovered Mr. Collins after a 
few seconds, and was greatly surprised by his diminutive 
size, and pained by the look of constant physical suffer- 
ing which his decrepit and bent frame denoted only too 
plainly. He bade me sit by him at the little writing-table 
at which he worked, and on which, he afterward told me, 
he had written ‘The Moonstone.’ Those of us who feel 
grateful to Mr. Collins for his works and have followed 
his career will remember that a considerable portion of 
that novel was written or dictated in bed during a very 
severe fit of gout. It was in the corner of this room just 
by the window that the bed was placed. From here he 
could see the simple little household treasures with which 
he felt most at home. Many of them were drawings by 
his father, and little curios which he had collected on the 
Continent during his many yachting excursions. The 
room could be scarcely called cheerful. One was struck 
by the accumulation of dust on the well-worn couches 
and chairs, by the faded paper, and the threadbare car- 
pet, and the old-fashioned book-cases. But these uncom- 
fortable impressions wore off in a few minutes. Mr. Col- 
lins produced a decanter of very fine brandy and a box of 
cigars, both of which we discussed during the chat which 
followed. I had called to ask his opinion about some 


question which had arisen out of the dramatization of « 
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play. ‘Iremember,’ remarked Mr. Collins, ‘that I used to 
receive scores of letters from all parts of the world com- 
plaining of the abstruse nature of my plots. And why, 
do you think ? because forsooth, they were too difficult 
to follow. ‘You make us read every line—we can’t skip,” 

; cried the plaintiff ; ‘‘ we even have to go back to follow the 
clews.” I need scarcely say that I took these letters as so 
many compliments.’ ‘Then you are accustomed to re- 
ceive criticisms after the publication of a novel ?” ‘Cer- 
tainly, and especially when I deal with what it is the 
fashion to call risky subjects, as I did when I wrote 
‘* Fallen Leaves ” and ‘‘The New Magdalen.” The women 
objected to the first, the parsons to the second.’ 

‘*He told me his favorite authors were Scott, Byron and 
Dickens. In fiction the passages that always affected him 
most were the death of little Nell and of Paul Dombey. 
Like many of us, he had shed tears over them. With 
latter-day novelists he had but one slight acquaintance. 
‘Perhaps I om old-fashioned,’ he said, with a modest 
smile of self-depreciation. Mr. Collins, being possessed 
of brains, had no logs to roll. I gathered that though he 
liked to have pleasant things said about him, he held that 
a review, however favorable, was never of any real service. 
If the people did not like a book they would decline to 
read it in spite of all the reviews in the world, and he 

‘held the same opinion about notices of plays. ‘When- 
ever I have produced a play,’ he said, ‘I have made a 
point of going to the pit-door when the people came out. 
I listened to their opinion, and that was my gauge of pop- 
ular opinion.’ 

“In the course of a desultory conversation I happened 
to ask the novelist how he came to evolve the famous 
Fosco, and whether he had any particular person in his 
mind. ‘He was a combination,’ laughed Mr. Collins. 
‘When I was writing the story, I was at a dinner party 
one night, and the table-talk ran on the villains of fiction. 
One lady said that no fat man could be a villain. LI ar- 
gued the point, and determined to make Fosco fleshy. T 
took the idea of the white mice from a school-fellow, who 
used to carry the little things in his pocket. I thought 
they would serve as a foil. I made him Italian because I 
spent many months with my father in Italy, and thought 
it would be interesting to work up some of the local 
color.’ 

‘“The white mice reminded Mr. Collins of some of his 
early attempts at fiction, which he described with evident 


pleasure. Indeed, I was much struck by the keen delight | 


which he took in discussing his stories, and by the ex- 


treme modesty with which he alluded to his successes. I | 


have found the author of a penny-dreadful or a twopenny 
melodrama far more exacting gentlemen. These early 
attempts were in the school-dormitory, of a night when 
the lights were turned down. ‘Now, then, Wilkie, old 
chap, give us a story,’ the boys would say ; and Wilkie 
sat up in his night-shirt and poured out horrors till they 
saw a ghost in every shadow. 


‘‘For years Mr. Collins has been subject to violent | 


attacks of gout. In the preface to ‘The Moonstone’ he 
mentions that the amusing chapters in which Miss Clack 
tells her portion of the story were written between fits of 
agony. When his brain was highly wrought in the throes 
‘of composition he suffered fearfully from nerves, which 
meant ghosts. I am not likely to forget the vivid descrip- 
tion which Mr. Collins gave me of the midnight terrors 
which beset him on these ocvasions. ‘I would begin,’ he 


said, ‘say at midnight, and work on till three or four | 


!o’clock in the silence of the night, as the fit took me, 
smoking cigars and drinking black coffee, my mind ab- 
sorbed in my situations. 


Then the ghosts would begin | 


to appear, and I used to make a rush up.stairs to my bed+ 
room. There was always onc particular ghost which 
would greet me when the situation had been horrible. It 
was a fearful, shapeless monster, with eyes of fire and big 
green fangs. He came to be quite familiar in those days. 
. . . It makes me really indignant,’ continued Mr. Col- 
lins, discussing the plague of letters which were showered 
on to his devoted head, ‘when I get one asking me for a 
recipe to write a novel. It generally runs, ‘‘I have lots 
of spare time, and I am fond of scribbling; could you 
advise me how to write a novel ?” The depth of human 
folly! ‘Well, would you tell me how you work, Mr. 
Collins ?’ I asked. The veteran lighted a fresh cigar, and 
toying with an orange which he took from the table, re- 
plied: ‘Well, I am not one of those who have the pa- 
tience to write a scenario. I get the main subject well 
into my head, and leave the details and complex elabora- 
tions to come afterward. Some noyelists find it possible 
to begin at the beginning. I tried that method in ‘‘The 
Woman in White,” and failed egregiously.” ‘Did you 
ever avail yourself of suggestions sent by correspond- 
ents ?? ‘Never, I think. I used to receive hundreds of 
letters containing hints for my guidance, and I used to 
sift them and keep scrap-books of cuttings, but I never 
found them useful.’ ” 

Some months ago Wilkie Collins suffered a stroke of 
paralysis, and, though he seemed to be getting better, a 
relapse took place, and he died at his house in Wimpole 
Street, on September 23d. We may here mention that 
Mr. Collins had a brother, Charles Allston, who achieved 
some repute both asa painter and as a writer. But his 
health was delicate, and he died comparatively young, 
He was married to a daughter of Charles Dickens. 

At the time of Wilkie Collins’s first stroke of paralysis, 
last Summer, the great novelist had two works in hand. 
One was a long story, entitled ‘‘Blind Love,” to be pub- 
lished as a serial simultaneously in the London Jilustrated 
News and the New York World. It was about three- 
fourths done, and the remainder was so well sketched out 
that under his direction it was easily revised and finished. 
The other story planned was an American war romance, 
to appear in current succession of Sunday novelettes. 
The plot was provided by Mr. Collins, and a fee was paid 
in advance. 

Then came the fatal disaster to his health, and all labor 
was for awhile forbidden to him by his physicians. He 
was anxious to resume work as soon as his condition was 
bettered at all; and he had in mind a long novel, but was 
never able to more than choose its theme. The plot for 
the condensed novelette, to be entitled ‘‘One August 
Night in ’61,” therefore remains at his death his last con- 
tribution to fiction. He offered to return the money thak. 
had been paid to him, but he was answered that it would 
not be received, the preference being to wait hopefully 
for a possible realization of the original scheme. He re- 
sponded as follows : 

“]T beg to thank you for your letter. . . . To allude to the unin- 
viting question of money, I feel that I cannot persist in returning 
the $200 after the expression of your resolution under no circum- 
stances to accept it. At the same time, I cannot consent, on my 
side, to accept this remittance when the circumstances under 
which I consented to receive it no longer exist. My present idea 
is to satisfy my own seruples—and not, I hope, to show any want 
of respect for the motives which animate you in this matter—by 
devoting the money to the necessities of some charitable institu- 
tion in London which needs and really deserves help. You will, I 
trust, see no objection. It is almost needless for me to say that I 
appreciate the courteous and friendly tone in which you have writ- 
ten to me, and that I am glad to do justice to the integrity of your 
intentions. I can only ask you and your colleagues to accept my 
excuses, Believe me, very truly, yours, WILEIE COLLINS.” 
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Tue year is old, the night is cold, 
A cloak of snow lies over all; 

Come maid and page, come sire and sage, 
And join the revel in the hall. 


Now higher, higher, heap the flre 
Till rafters glisten with the glow, 
Revealing there to every fair 
The tempting sprays of mistletoe, 


For every miss must yield a kiss- 
Such is the meaning of the wreath, 
Whose every berry seems quite merry 
With thoughts of what will hap beneath, 


Room for the dance! Advance! Advance! 
Ye blushing maids, ye jovial swains, 
Curtsey and bow, be ready now 
To hear the musie’s op’ning strains, 


At last the fun has quite begun, 
The couples eross, link and unlink, 
And twist and twirl till boy and girl 
Are ready with fatigue to sink, 


3ut rouse ye up, ‘tis time to sup, 

Beneath its load the table groans, 
Turkey and chine none will decline, 

And soon the bird is naught but bones. 


And then the ale! Not thin and pale, 

But strong and brown; come, drink a flagon— 
Asingle glass won’t hurt thee, lass, 

But give thee courage for snapdragon. 
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‘TT TOOK QUITE AN EFFORT TO TIP. OVER THE CASK AND ROLL IT 


DOWN THE BANE. . . 
WHO LIES DEAD ON THAT BED IS—YOUR—MOTHER!’” 


HIS MOURNING-DAY. 
By Burt ARNOLD. 


‘““Wuy do you elways go away Christmas-eve, Uncle 
Percy, and not come back until the day after Christmas ?” 

“Td rather not tell you now, my puss,” replied the old 
man. ‘If I am alive when you have grown to be a 
woman, I may perhaps tell you then.” 

“But you may get killed before the war is over, and 
then I'll never know,” little Ola persisted. 

“No,” he said; ‘“‘no such good fortune.” 

His queerly worded prophecy proved true. As com- 
mander of the flag-ship in a squadron he served through 
the Civil War, and escaped without a scratch. 

His nephews and nieces grew up to have homes and 
children of their own, and in each of their homes and 
hearts was always a warm corner for their uncle Percy. 
He was known to be rich. His birthday remembrances 
were always of a costly nature. But he never paid the 
slightest attention to Christmas. 
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Twenty-five years after the conversation he had held 
with his grandniece regarding his peculiar habit at Christ- 
mas-time, while he was making her his accustomed an- 
nual visit, he was stricken ill and obliged to remain her 
guest over Christmas. She had grown to be a handsome 
matron, and had three as beautiful children as one could 
rest an eye upon. 

On Christmas morning the tiny trio burst into the room 
where the old man was bolstered up in bed. His wavy, 
snow-white hair and beard framed a swarthy, well-tanned 
face that, contrary to its usually pleasant expression, had 
become stern and forbidding. As the little cherubs in- 
nocently shouted forth their loving greeting, ‘‘ Merwy 
Twismas, Untle Pussy!” he uttered a groan, and sank 
back with closed eyes on the cherry cushions. 

‘‘Mamma! mamma! Tum twick! Unky’s sick !” cried 
the youngest, Ola, in deep concern, to her mother. 

‘*Uncle, dear, what is the matter? Can Ido anything 
for you ?” asked their mother, a moment later. 

“No, nothing, but keep the children away from me. J 
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cannot enjoy their company to-day,” he replied, as he 
turned his face to the wall.” 

“Uncle,” queried their mother, when the door had 
closed behind the children, ‘‘ why do you say Christmas 
is your mourning-day, and why have you always refused 
invitations to spend the day with your relatives ?” 

“Don’t ask me, Ola; it is a long story, and had best 
never be told.” 

‘Yes, I shall ask you. 
mind you of your promise to me, when I was a little girl, 
to tell me, if you were alive when I had grown to woman- 
hood, why it was you always went away the night before 
Christmas and no one ever saw you until the day after it.” 

“‘T don’t mind who knows of it, Ola, after Iam dead ; 
but I cannot look any one in the face, feeling that they 
know my story. I have kept the secret fifty-five years, 
and it would be a great relief to me to tell it to some one 
if I thought such a friend could respect me afterward. I 
have always felt that you loved me for myself alone, and 
not because you were born my relative, and trained, as so 
many children are, to treat me with the feigned affection 
that custom sanctions as the duty of one relative to an- 
other, when true regard is really absent.” 

‘*Oh, uncle, I couldn’t do such a thing! You know 
yourself, if I dislike any one, I am far too prompt in 
showing it to be a fact.” 

“That is a trait you inherited from your grandfather, 
who was a very fiery, quick-tempered man, prone to show 
his likes and dislikes with an impetuosity that caused 
most men to look upon him as an unpleasant acquaint- 
ance. We were brought up to regard each other as cous- 
ins, and, as far as I know, he thought I was his cousin to 
his dying day. He was killed at Antietam. You were 
too young to recollect about it.” 

‘Oh, no, uncle ; I remember it well.” 

‘He fought for the Confederates’ side, in the infantry, 
and I was with the Union Navy. He was the innocent 
cause of the blight on my life, or, at least, he precipi- 
tated, in a roundabout way, an accident that brought the 
knowledge of a fact to my mind that I would rather have 
died than known. 

“‘During my younger years, my uncle, your great- 
grandfather, used to tell me tales of my father, who, he 
said, was a privateersman, and had lost his life at sea. 
He said he had promised my father that, in case of his 
death, I should be brought up the same as his—my un- 
cle’s—own son ; and, up to the hour I saw him last, he 
was faithful to the promise he said he had made to my 
father. As children, he made no distinction in his treat- 
ment of me and his son Raoul. Although we were as 


different in appearance as any two relatives could well | 


be, there was an indescribable resemblance to each other 
that caused many to ask of either of us if we were broth- 
ers. Raoul was a tall, flaxen-haired blonde ; I was swarthy- 
cheeked, with short, curly, raven locks, and fully a head 
shorter than my cousin. We were devoted to each other 
during our younger days, and did everything we could to 
add to each other’s happiness. At school I was the better 
scholar, because I really loved my studies ; and Raoul, 
who was rather a lazy student, was obliged to have me 
coach him along until his senior year, when he seemed to 
evince a sudden interest in his studies, and developed 
latent talents entirely unlooked for. He shot himself to 
the head of his class and graduated as its valedictorian, 
as well as winning the first prize for original meter. 
When we left college he entered a lawyer's office to study 
for the Bar. I had evinced an aptitude for the acquire- 
ment of foreign languages ; so I continued their study 
with the idea of some time securing a professorship in a 


And furthermore, I shall re- | 


college. Raoul was writing rhythm most of his time, im 
stead of law-briefs. Up to this time we had never ex- 
changed a cross word with each other ; in fact, we never 
quarreled in our lives; but we struck against the snag 
that has so often divided devoted friends, and even broth- 
ers—a beautiful woman. 

“Yes, beautiful and noble. She was your grandmother. 
She was the embodiment of all that is good and pure, 
modest and unassuming; yet possessed of rare talents, 
and as highly accomplished a lady as one could hope to 
meet within the most refined circles of polite society. It 
is almost useless to say I fell madly in love with her. Ske 
enraptured my whole soul. My every thought was of her. 
My mind sought hers by day and by night. My least 
wish was for her happiness. When my hand touchcd 
hers it thrilled my whole being, and rendered me hapyy 
through remembrance of the fact. In truth, I lived on!y 
for her. At last the blow fell that nearly cost me my 
reason, and caused me to hate my cousin Raoul. One 
night he came into my room with his face flushed, ard 
the happiest expression on it I ever saw upon the face cf 
any human being. 

“© *My dear Percy,’ he said, ‘congratulate me. I hae 
won the dearest, sweetest lady in Virginia. Evelynne &t. 
Pierre has promised to be my wife.’ 

‘*Had he thrust a knife into my bosom I do not believe 
the pain I experienced could have been more acute. As 
I looked up, the mirror pictured my bloodless courte- 
nance with an expression that told to me how I would 
look when I grew to be aged. As soon as I could control 
my emotion and trust my voice, I extended my hand to 
my cousin, and said : 

“** Raoul, you are worthy of her, and I trust you will 
be happy.’ 

“I meant what I said, and I made up my mind to mas- 
ter my disappointment ; but it was impossible. I could 
not govern my passion ; it controlled me. I prayed—oh, 
how earnestly !—for relief. I prayed for death. I prayed 
for anything to happen that would purge my soul of the 
covetous feeling I entertained toward my cousin’s fiancée. 
But all to no purpose. A demon seemed to possess me, 
and everything I said and did appeared to be at its dicta- 
tion. I became a smooth, polished hypocrite. I culti- 
vated an unnaturally calm exterior, concealing the true 
condition of my mind, the riotous state of the soul within 
me. So sweetly did Evelynne smile upon me when we 
met, that I was fain to believe she would have fayored my 
addresses were not Raoul between us. I deluded myself 
with this hallucination until I came to believe it as a 
truth, and I cursed my fair-haired, poetical cousin with a 
fierceness that would have annihilated him had words the 
power to kill. I brooded until I became a monomaniac, 
with but one idea—that of bringing about a severance of 
the engagement between Raoul and Miss St. Pierre. How 
to accomplish it was the question. I dared not procecd 
about it openly. IfI involved him in a duel with me, 
it would avail me nothing; for no woman of her stamp 
would condescend to marry a man who had taken the life 
of her affianced husband. Therefore I must succeed by 
other means. How ?—how ?—how ? My very footsteps 
seemed to ring out this query night and day. I slept but 
little—merely short, feverish naps, walking the floor Le- 
tween-times. I meditated no bodily harm to my gousin, 
and I intended to do him no wrong, for I believed it to be 


| best for all concerned that they should part. 


“ After a little while Raoul dropped back into his old 
dissipated, roystering ways, and she, poor girl! was neg- 
lected, save by an occasional sonnet dashed off during 
some of the lucid intervals in his maudlin carousings, 
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She seemed to look to me for sympathy, but I never | me. These darkies could stand in Evelynne St. Pierre’s 


spoke of Raoul and his habits, and she never asked re- 
garding him. I doubt if I would have betrayed him if 
she had. Sometimes I believed she knew all about him, 
and preferred to remain silent. Instead of dampening the 
embers of passion that smoldered in my heart, her silent 
ways, never complaining of my villainous cousin’s neg- 
lect, fanned the sparks to life with renewed vigor. I 
longed to speak my sympathy for his indifference, and 
I know not what held my tongue in check or how I was 
prevented from betraying myself in her presence. 

‘Tn this manner the days passed until Yule-tide. 
lieve you have enjoyed several Christmas Days on the old 
plantation ?” 

“Yes, uncle, and I always used to miss you so much !” 
murmured Ola. 

‘Well, you know what a demonstration the darkies 
make over their appreciation of Christmas Day. It is 
their gala time, and during the week preceding it they 
are busy making preparations for it. My uncle gave me 
a list of things, calicoes and knickknacks, that he wished 
me to order in Norfolk, which was a little over a twenty- 
mile ride from the part of Suffolk where our plantations 
lay. As I started on my journey, Colonel St. Pierre 
handed me a letter from Evelynne for Raoul, who spent 
most of his time playing billiards with Norfolk sharps, 
who found him easy game to pluck. I delivered the let- 
ter to him on a hotel-piazza, where he sat, flushed with 
wine, amid a group of bibulous comrades. He read it, 
then turned to me, and said: 

‘* «Tell her, if you see her before I get back, that I will 
come. She wishes me to help her with the festivities at 
her father’s plantation on Christmas-eve. You know 
they all come over to our place Christmas-night.’ 

“‘T told him I —ould deliver his answer, and did so 
on my return. 

“‘T presume, you know, that colored people are as a race 
very superstitious, and they believe that to some of their 
number—usually those who have been either princes or 
princesses of tribes in African lands—is given the power 
to foretell the future and disburse good or bad luck to 
swains and wenches according to their will and pleasure. 
On your great-grandfather’s plantation was such a per- 
son. She was almost as white as you are, dear, and the 
most beautiful being with colored blood in her veins that 
Iever saw. Contrary to what one would expect to find 
in a woman in her state at that time—for she was a slave 
—she was highly intellectual, and far brighter-minded 
than many white women. She could converse fluently in 
several foreign languages, and could read and write them 
as well. Such accomplishments were unusual in a slave, 
and to only a few were they known. She lived in a little 
cabin by herself at the foot of a hill but a short distance 
from the house, and her master, who apparently stood as 
much in awe of her as any of the field-hands on his to- 
bacco plantation, allowed her to do much as she pleased. 
Raoul had become a confirmed gambler, and he was as 
superstitious as any darky that ever breathed. Many a 
time I knew of his making a visit to ‘Old Maumie 
Tegga,’ as she was called, to ‘get luck’ with which to 
win at cards. 

‘Christizus-eve I walked the knoll in the moonlight, 
where I had a full view of Maumie’s cabin, and as I paced 
to and fro, between an old water-mil: and the hedge skirt- 
ing the pathway leading to the house, I thought I saw 
Raoul enter the cabin. Every one belonging to our plan- 
tation had gone to Colonel St. Pierre’s, and the melodious 
voices of the singers on the last load were wafted on the 
breeze to me from the road below. The sound maddened 
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I be- | 


presence unmoved by any such fiorce passions as raged 
within me. Oh, why could I not govern myself and be 
calm likewise ? Then I thought of Raoul and his care- 
lessly tossing aside the treasure he had won, as if her love 
was a mere bauble, with which he could toy and play fast 
and loose at his pleasure. 

‘©*¢ Why—why could I not have been favored with the 
love of such an angel ?’ I cried, in agony, as I cast myself 
on the frosty ground. 

‘‘How long I lay there Ido not know. When I stag- 
gered to my feet my brain was wild and frenzied. I have 
a dim recollection of having an idea that if I could pre- 
vent Raoul from keeping his promise to join her that 
evening, she might lose faith in him and renounce him 
forever. And, should she do so, I could honorably try 
to win her love. 

‘‘A large hogshead, filled with heavy stones that had 
been culled from the tobacco-beds, stood half-way down 
the knoll, all headed up, ready to be taken to the store 
house at the further end of the plantation. Raoul had 
just entered the cabin, not knowing that Maumie Tegga 
had, as I supposed, gone picnicking with the rest of the 
hands. The door of this cabin opened outward and the 
windows were formed of single panes of glass not more 
than six by eight inches square. If I rolled the hogshead 
against the door, he would be fastened in there for the 
night. I was a very strong, athletic young man then ; but 
it took quite an effort to tip over the cask and roll it 
noiselessly down the bank. 

‘¢*Who is there ?’ I heard a voice ask that I thought 
was Raoul’s ; then I slipped into the shadow of the cabin 
and followed the dry bed of the mill-stream that he might 
not recognize me in the moonlight. Soon I reached the 
mill-gate, over which I clambered, then started on a short 
cut for Colonel St. Pierre’s. I had not gone far when / 
heard a rush of water, and on looking behind, I saw that 
the gate had sprung open, and the water from the pond 
was flowing into the basin at the foot of the knoll. 

“T thought to myself, ‘Good! It will be a yard deep 
around the cabin, and he will not venture out until the 
hands return and cause the water to escape through the 
second dam below.’ 

‘‘But on reaching the St. Pierre plantation, I received 
a shock such as I would not wish my worst enemy to ex- 
perience. 

‘‘Raoul was sitting upon the veranda, smoking a cigar 
and complacently watching two darkies dancing a break 
down, and urging an old gray, woolly-haired fiddler to 
‘keep her up,’ although both the musician and the 
dancers were dripping with perspiration, and scarcely 
able to move hand or foot. When they flagged, Raoul 
would instill new vigor into their trembly limbs by pat- 
ting time a little livelier with one hand between his knee 
and his other palm. It was a comical sight, but it did 
not interest me. My mind was in the cabin at the foot of 
the knoll. I was in far more of a tremble than the ex- 
hausted dancers. Who—who was it I had left fastened 
in the cabin? Whose voice was it that had called out to 
me ? "T'was no negro’s, A negro would have said, ‘Whu’s 
dar?’ and the voice had asked in unmistakable good En 
glish, ‘Who is there ?’ 

‘On my return home I dared not visit the cabin lest 
some one might mistrust my knowledge of the dam having 
burst previous to my leaving the plantation. I slept little 
that night—that is, even less than usual; but I was up 
early in the morning, and yet not as early as my uncle, 
who gave me a silent greeting and the most grieved look 
I ever saw him wear. Oh! how can I tell the rest ? 
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‘‘Well, there is but little more to relate; yet it is the 
worst of all,” continued the old man, tremulously. ‘It 
will be soon told. Some of the hands had opened the 
lower sluice, and let the water run out of the basin ; then 
they had rolled away the cask of stones. I saw no one 
around the cabin-door, and I neither dared to enter it nor 
ask any questions of the hands, whose faces all wore sor- 
rowful expressions. I walked around aimlessly, with my 
brain on fire. Something had happened. What was it ? 
Was I the cause of it ? I dared not inquire. 

“Percy !’ exclaimed a voice behind me. 

“T turned, and met my uncle’s gaze fixed on me, and 
his eyes were brimming with tears. 

““«T wish you to follow me,’ he said, in a low, hoarse 
whisper. 

‘‘He led me to Maumie Tegga’s cabin, which we en- 
tered. He pointed to a chair, on the seat of which was a 
pool of water. I shuddered involuntarily as I glanced at 
it. I did not sit, but my uncle sank into a cane-bottomed 
chair, and buried his face in his hands. It was some time 
before he spoke, but every word he said has burned in 
my memory for over fifty long years. 

“«*Sir, he said, ‘I have a painful communication to 
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make to you. I know not why you did so, but I do know 
that you opened the mill-sluice last night. No one else 
knows of it, for I removed the evidence, and now return 
it to you.’ And he handed me a part of a broken watch- 
chain, with its seals, the loss of which I had not until 
then noticed. 

“*Tt was an accident, sir,’ I explained. 

“<Tam quite willing to accept your word that it was 
so, and I am sincerely glad to believe it ; but was it by 
accident, too, that you fastened this cabin-door with the 
cask of stones? You hesitate—you do not answer. My 
God ! you could not have meditated this! Say it is not 
so, or I shall go mad!’ 

“T made no reply. I could not. 

‘‘Suddenly he arose and grasped me by my necker- 
chief. 

“*Do you know what you have done?’ he gasped, 
hoarsely. ‘Do you know the extent of your wrong-do- 
ing? No! Then you shall know. I will tell you. And, 
first of all, you villain, I will tell you—you are a nigger— 
a nigger slave, that I can sell as quickly as I can the 
blackest field-hand on the plantation. You shall receive 
a far worse punishment than the law would inflict on you 
as a white man. You shall 
be manacled, sent to Louis- 
ville and sold at auction. 
You have been brought up 
to believe yourself to be my 
nephew, and a white man. 
You are xot my nephew; you 


are—— 

“Oh! oh! How can I re- 
peat it?” 

“Be calm, uncle; be 
calm.” 


“He said: ‘You are—my 
—son! and the woman who 
lies dead on that bed behind 
you, old Maumie Tegga— 
the woman who was drowned 
in this cabin last night— 
is——’ ” 

‘“‘What ? Finish, uncle !” 
exclaimed his grandniece. 

“ ¢Ts_your—MOTHER ! 

“Twas not sold ; I escap- 
ed, and shipped aboard a 
privateer. Some years later, 
under an assumed name, I 
bought myself of my father, 
and in the bill of sale he 
agreed never to betray my 
true relationship to him. 
After the war—I—I—had her 
reburied in that lot where 
the monument is raised, near 
by my house, at the beach : 
and that is where I go to be 
alone, to be by myself, when 
my penance-time comes 
round. God may forgive 
me, but I have never for- 
given myself. I can never 
enjoy a Christmas Day. The 
anniversary of the birth of 
our Saviour, the day of joy 
and pleasure for all the rest 
of the world, is my mourn~ 
ing-dav.” 
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WuEN the trustees of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art assembled 
for their annual meeting early in the 
present year, the occasion was a memorable one. 
They met to accept with due formality Mr. Henry 
G,. Marquand’s noble gift of a gallery of old mas- 
ters, unequaled in this country. They met to record 
the opening of a new wing, which has doubled the 
capacity of the Museum Building. They were able to | these trustees met, the year before, the property of the 
point to a continuous collection of ancient sculpture, | Museum was estimated to be worth about $1,700,000. On 
to the rare Egyptian collections formed by Maspero, | January Ist, 1889, it was estimated to be worth $2,250,000, 
to the priceless laces bequeathed by Mrs. John Jacob | or, including the Marquand and Drexel collections, over 
Astor, to the superb collection of engraved gems lent | three million dollars, nearly double the value of the year 
for a long period by Mr. Sommerville, and to other | before. These figures are eloquent, the more so since 
valued zollections presented within the year. When’ they represent the results of private generosity. The 
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rreat European art galleries, and even many of the art 

schools, are supported by the Government. In America, 

fortunately, upon the whole, the paternal idea has never 
- gained acceptance. i 

The Metropolitan Museum was founded by a few lovers 
of art some eighteen years ago. From the city, through 
the authorization of the Legislature, the Museum has ob- 
tained a yearly allowance wholly insufficient for mainte- 
nance, a site in Central Park and the present building. 
But all the collections have come from private persons, 
end a very considerable share of the maintenance has 
Leen at private cost. The city, however, has contributed 
enough to the Museum to establish a certain claim, in 
the opinion of some politicians and others, and there have 
been annoyances which might serve to illustrate the evils 
of paternalism under present political conditions. There 
have been errors on the other side—that is, in the man- 
agement of the Museum—but these errors have been due 
for the most part to insufficient knowledge of a museum’s 
purpose and requirements, and the visitor who passes 
through gallery after gallery, filled with valuable exam- 
ples of art, is called upon, first of all, to acknowledge the 
generosity which has placed these collections before the 
public. 

And fortunately the public, not less wise than Bassanio, 
is no longer daunted by the exterior of the casket. The 
present Museum Building is at least respectable, and by 
many it would be regarded as even imposing. Its open- 
ing marks a third stage in the Museum’s history. The 
first began with the beginning, nearly twenty years ago, 
when Messrs. John Taylor Johnston, W. C. Prime, Hiram 
Hitcheock, and others, effected an organization, leased 
an exhibition building on Fourteenth Street, and pres- 
ently secured money for the purchase of the Cesnola 
collections, which have not been an unmixed good. It 
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was President Hayes who raised the curtain upon the 
second important scene in the Museum’s history, when, 
in 1879, he opened the building on the eastern side of 
Central Park, opposite the Eighty-second Street entrance. 
This building was designed as merely a centre, a nucleus, 
but for ten years it stood naked and ashamed in all its 
dreary ugliness. The original plan, I believe, has not 
been adopted for the new wing which has been added 
to the southern side of the main building. The archi- 
tecture has been termed a modified classic style, but 
there are arches over doors and windows, as well as pil- 
lars beside them, and the seemingly heavy roof, with its 
red cornice, is hardly to be classified. Perhaps it is safest 
to describe the architecture as composite, to overlook in- 
congruities, and to recognize the vast improvement ef- 
fected by the addition, as regards both the building and 
its relation to the Park landscape. From the southern 
front the ground falls away, and paths lead downward 
among the trees. A broad roadway curves around the 
building’s front, from Fifth Avenue to the ‘‘ Eastern 
Drive,” which passes the western side of the Museum. 
Across this roadway is the Obelisk, ‘‘ Cleopatra’s Needle,” 
so called, brought from Egypt by the munificence of the 
late W. H. Vanderbilt. In course of time other wings 
will be added to the present building on the north and 
east, and the future should have much in store for a Mu- 
seum s0 well established, and already far more compre- 
hensive than any other American Art Museum. 

The visitor, passing through the southern entrance, with 
its automatic registers, finds himself in a hall running 
across the southern front, which contains casts of ancient 
sculpture. But before continuing, it is well to under- 
stand the general plan, for the recent addition of space 
has permitted some approach to a systematic arrange- 
ment. This is based upon the idea of illustrating the 
history of various arts in chronological 
order, or their evolution in successive 
stages, so far as the resources of the 
Museum permit. Thus, we may begin 
with the examples of Assyrian sculpture, 
and continue through the Egyptian fig- 
urines of the great collection in the east- 
ern room, and the Cesnola collections, 
illustrating the mingling of Phe nician, 
Egyptian, Greek and Roman influences 
on the little Isle of Cyprus, to the Greek 
and Roman casts, the alto-relievo by 
Luca della Robbia, almost the only ex- 
ample of the Renaissance, and finally to 
the modern work of American and Con- 
tinental sculptors. So in pictorial art, 
the visitor may begin with the examples 
of Byzantine art, in the Jarves collection 
of ‘‘old masters,” and go on to note ex- 
amples of the Italian, Flemish and Span- 
ish schools, often slight or dubious, it 
may be confessed, now that the Mar- 
quand collection has provided some 
worthy examples of masters like Rem- 
brandt, Van Dyck, and the English Gains- 
borough and Constable. The latter, and 
Reynolds as well, help the transition to 
modern art, the art of France, Germany 
and America, which is illustrated in the 
Wolfe collection, the Seney pictures, and 
others owned by the Museum. These 
examples serve to illustrate the historical 
arrangement beloved of the conscientious 
student ; but the visitor who is not im- 
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pelled by studious zeal may be more in- 
terested in the disposition of the collec- 
tions as regards their places in the build- 
ing. This is indicated by the accompany- 
ing plans. T'rom the sculpture gallery 
the visitor passes to the Egyptian collec- 
tions on the right, then to the Cypriote 
collections at the east end of the old 
‘building, where the main hall is devoted 
‘to the Willard collection of architectural 
casts. Returning to the south entrance, 
there is the glass collection upon the left, 
which is said to be unexcelled by any 
foreign museum. This is followed by the 
Astor and Stuart laces, a few examples of 
Italian furniture, and a collection of mu- 
sical instruments, greatly increased siuce 
the beginning of the year by the gifts of 
Mrs. J. C. Brown. The western end of 
the old building is devoted to modern 
sculpture. This completes our survey of 
the first floor. Ascending the south- 
eastern stair-way, the visitor is between 
two galleries of old and modern pictures 
on the north, and a room of American, 
Mexican and Peruvian antiquities on the 
south, opening into the Marquand gallery 
of old masters. The latter runs north 
and south, like the gallery of Elkington 
reproductions of metal-work beside it. From the latter 
the visitor enters the gallery of drawings and prints, run- 
ning east and west. The immediate southern front on 
this floor is occupied by offices. Passing through the 
black-and-white gallery, ‘and by an alcove devoted to 
water - colors, and seals, we reach the “gold-room,” in 
the south-west corner, where the Curium treasure, the 
Sommerville gems, and other valuable objects, are se- 
curely locked in heavy cases, and protected by electric 
alarms. Then we turn northward, and pass through the 
fire-proof gallery built for the Wolfe collection of mod- 
ern paintings, and through the room where the Hunting- 
ton Americana are exhibited, to the two galleries filled 
with the Museum’s modern paintings, which are at the 
western end of the main building. There are side gal- 
leries, literally balconies, which overlook the great hall 
and furnish a passage from the eastern to the western 
end. These contain Oriental porcelains, and Japanese 
ear-rings on the one side, and glass and metal work on 
the other. At the east end of the building are the gal- 
leries of old and modern pictures, which are approached 
on first reaching this floor. 

Such is the Museum’s general management. The very 
comprehensiveness of the plan for the historical or pro- 
gressive illustration of the arts sometimes defeats the 
Museum’s primary purpose, instruction, and visitors, 
dazed by the quantity of material before them, become 
mere sight-seers, carrying away only blurred impressions. 
It will be readily understood that only a few representa- 
tive features of these varied collections can be touched 
upon within these modest limits. Incomplete as most of 
the departments are, judged by the highest standards, 
yet each offers themes for a library of volumes of history, 
biography, criticism, or what not—the literature of paint- 
ing, sculpture, Egyptology, archeology, architecture, the 
glyphic art and art applied to work in wood and metal. 
The modern paintings are the most popular feature of the 
Museum’s collections, but the romance of ancient art is 
not to be neglected. Take these casts of Assyrian bass-re- 
kiefs, and consider the ancient civilization which they rep- 
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resent. The originals were discovered in the Mound of 
Nimroud among the ruins of ancient Nineveh, a mound 
which preserves the name of the old hunter-king. They 
were taken from the wall lining of the great hall of the 
palace of Assur-nazirapli, a king who ruled in a mighty 
city sixty miles in cireumference between two thousand 
five hundred and three thousand years ago. J+ is men- 
tioned in the book of Genesis, and Nuhum denounced its 
iniquities, and Isaiah prophesied that the Lord ‘will 
make Nineveh a desolation, and dry like a wilderness.” 
-The prediction was fulfilled, and when Xenophon led his 
10,000 Greeks over the site of the city in 401 3. c. it had 
disappeared so completely that he does not even mention 
its name. This series of casts illustrates the vigorous but 
naive execution of the first period of Assyrian art, and 
there is another series, including the familiar ‘‘ Wounded 
Lioness,” which represents the third period, one of 
greater sophistication. The student of the history of 
ancient art can follow his subject from these casts, and 
the inscribed Babylonian cylinders in the room above, 
through the Cypriote statuary to the Greek and Roman 
casts. But the Egyptian collection awaits us, with Khou- 
sou to act as host. 

Khousou is only a mummy, but in his day he was evi- 
dently a man of great wealth and consequence, an Egyp- 
tian Vanderbilt or Astor. His present estate will tempt 
the moralizer. At his death he was embalmed, closely 
swathed in linen bandages, and placed in a case which 
was put inside of others, and made practically air-tight; 
yet time has treated Khousou badly. His feet are in 
ashes, and his face, after three thousand years or s0, 
does him no credit. He rests beneath a painted mask 
surrounded by representations of hair. The inner caskets 
usually contain beads, gold ornaments and records of the 
dead. Khousou’s outer casket is the richest of all. It is 
profusely decorated in colored relief upon a dark-green 
ground. The convex cover grows larger until we reach 
the arms, which are represented as carved in low relief. 
The model of the face is surmounted by the hood-like 
head-dress. The decorations, done in a composition of 
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plaster and fibre, painted and varnished over, show por- 
traits of the Egyptian divinities, and other strange figures. 
On the casket of Khousou’s neighbor Iunofirte are scenes 
from the Jife of the deceased, who is represented as a young 
and beautiful woman. But, alas! this availed her nothing, 
for iconoclastic explorers ruthlessly disrobed the mummy 
and found that Tunofirte was of small stature and great 
age. Nevertheless, something was left of her wealth of 
fine golden hair, and perhaps the admiration of that was 
some solace to poor Tunofirte’s shade. Even in death she 
was not safe. The ‘nothing of the dead save good” was 
not written for her, and the innocent fictions of her 
mummy-case were exposed at last. She and Khousou 
were members of the same family, in the time of the Twen- 
tieth Dynasty, and they were laid away in the same tomb, 
to be separated, and finally reunited in this far Western 
land. The night guards at the Museum must sometimes 
hear strange whisperings from the cases of Iunofirte and 
Khousou. 

About them are other ancient Egyptians wrapped in 
cloths, covered with painted masks and decorated coffin- 
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lids, and sometimes scarabei and beads within. Some 
are from the tombs at Gourmet-Mourrai, discovered by 
Maspero in 1886, and others are from the tombs of Geb- 
elein and Ghizeh. Along the walls are rows of cases con- 
taining other trophies of these explorations — images, 
beads, scarabsi, armlets, vases and domestic articles. At 
the end of the hall are seven Greco-Egyptian tomb- 
stones, still bearing traces of colored inscriptions, and 
in the middle of the hall are embroideries and various 
textile fabrics 
pillaged from the 
grave - clothes of 
ancient Egyp- 
tians. They are 
followed by cases 
of Cypriote vases 
and busts, Roman 
pottery and 
lamps, and then 
come the great 
carved sarco- 
phagi and stolid 
statues of the 
Cypriote collec- 
tion. Every one 
knows something 
of the collections 
brought by Ces- 
nola from Cyprus 
to London, and 
finally purchased 
in part for New 
York, and every 
one knows some- 
thing of the 
“repairs” and 
*‘restorations” 
made with a 
liberal hand, and 
the subsequent 
controversies, 
which are not to 
be reopened here. 
Cyprus was the 
common ground, 
in one age or an- 
other, of Pheeni- 
cians, Egyptians, 
Greeks and Ro- 
mans, and the in- 
fluences of suc- 
cessive races, and 
the statuary and 
large collection of 
pottery illustrate 
these various in- 
fluences. 

But the story of Cypriote art has been frequently told, 
and it may be suspected that these white stone effigies 
and reddish-brown potteries fail to thrill the crowds who 
wander idly from case to case, sometimes with comments 
irreverent enough to rouse the ire of the most placid 
archeologist. Much of the Cypriote collections may be 
for the few, rather than the many, but the Willard archi- 
tectural casts, which will occupy the great hall of the main 
building, should exert a practical influence upon Ameri- 
can progress in architecture. But let us return to the 
entrance, passing by the alto-relievo by Luca della Robbia, 
and the quaint forms of the Nuremberg iron-work, to lin- 
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ger over the collection which illustrates the history of 
| glass. Every one knows that glass beads more than 
three thousand years old have been found with Egyptian 
mummies, but every one does not know the beauty of 
much ancient work in glass. The collection teaches mod- 
esty. And here again is Cypriote art illustrated in rows 
of opalescent vases, cups and tear-bottles, which shine like 
jewels with their iridescent hues. Here is the Charvet 
collection, showing still finer products of Phoenician, 
Greek and Ro- 
man times. There 
are examples of 
pressed and en- 
graved glass, 
wrought in an 
infinite variety of 
forms —tear and 
perfume bottles, 
drinking-cups, 
vases for oil and 
wine and other 
practical pur- 
poses, But pres- 
ently the orna- 
mental asserted 
itself on equal 
terms with the 
practical. Glass 
vases were made 
to imitate the 
fruit, nuts and 
other things 
which they were 
designed to con- 
tain. There are 
imitations of ani- 
mals, and some of 
human faces, but 
these obvious de- 
signs were soon 
succeeded by 
more refined 
ornamentation. 
Some specimens 
bear figures in re- 
lief, wreaths, 
branches, and 
soon we find de- 
coration by 
means of threads 
of glass, applied, 
as it were, on the 
outside, and often 
aided by coloring 
and gilding. This 
is an ‘‘age of pro- 
gress,” but one 
| turns from these beautiful examples of work done two 
' thousand years ago, repeating that there is, indeed, noth- 
ing new under the sun. From Roman drinking-glasses, 
bearing inscriptions and names of makers, we may pass 
| on to the specimens of the lovely Venetian glass, so grace- 
ful in shape and fine in quality, which is accompanied by 
| the work of the old German and French glass-workers, 
| It may be predicted that few women linger long over 
the Rhodian amphorew and Greek pottery near by, for in 
the middle of the hall are the fairy-like laces given to the 
Museum by Mrs. John Jacob Astor and Mrs. R. L. Stuart. 
They are shown under glass in upright frames swinging 
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upon central standards. There are examples of point de 
Venise, point d’Alencon, point de Bruxelles, specimens of 
the cunning workmanship of France, Germany, Italy and 
Belgium. ‘There are gossamer-like designs, yellow with 
age, which may have been treasured heir-looms kept for 
generations in noble Venetian families. Some of these 
Jaces may have been put to shame by the snowy throat of 
a fair Montague or Capulet, others may have been pres- 
ent at intriguings ending perhaps in the Bridge of Sighs 
and silence. Each of these webs of thistle-down has its 
story, and the story must often be a sad one, but the aver- 
aze visitor, forgetful of the human tragedies behind, mar- 
vels at the intricacy of the design, the fineness of the 
work, and passes on his way. 

The laces are followed by the musical instruments, Ori- 
ental, antique, aboriginal and European, a collection re- 
cently more than doubled by the gift of over 300 instru- 
ments, and illustrating the history of music, which were 
presented by Mrs. John Crosby Brown. The collection 
has become one of the utmost interest, not only to the 
student of music, but also to those who care for carving, 
inlaying, and other forms of applied art. Wood-carving 
is illustrated again in a few pieces of furniture which 
are encountered before the visitor enters the ‘hall of 
modern sculpture ’—a’ somewhat pompous designation, 
considering the limited number of examples. Some of 
the more ‘‘important”’ sculptures are by American art- 
ists; Story, whose ‘‘ Cleopatra” and ‘‘ Semiramis” are 
here, and Rhinehart. Here, too, is the Poe memorial— 
a female figure, the genius of Fame, reaching upward to 
encircle the poet’s brows with a wreath of laurel. Near 
at hand, on the walls of the great hall, are Makart’s 
large painting, ‘‘ Diana’s Hunting Party,” and other dec- 
orative works, with tapestries mellowed by the passage 
of a century. Along the galleries the stately figures of 
the Parthenon frieze move onward in a splendid proces- 
sion. Those who conscientiously explore the basement 
rooms will find casts and terra-cottas, and cases of repro- 
ductions of classical, Byzantine, Gothic and Renaissance 
ivory carvings. Along the stair-ways leading to the sec- 
ond floor are a few ‘‘cld masters,” copper plates engraved 
for Audubon’s ‘‘ Birds of America,” and Fagnani’s pict- 
ures of the Nine Muses, painted from New York belles 
of a more unsophisticated time. 

But the picture - galleries ? No wonder the question 
comes to the reader’s lips. No part of the Museum is so 
crowded with visitors as the picture-galleries on the sec- 
ond floor, On the ‘ pay-days,” Monday and Tuesday, 
when the Museum has fewer visitors, art students and 
amateurs sit before their easels busily copying this or 
that master, regardless of the curiosity of passers-by. 
Now and then some rural visitor asks, ‘‘ Haow much will 
yeou charge for making me a picture of that ?” Again, 
some would-be connoisseur makes criticisms painfully au- 
dible to the painter; or, if the latter is a woman, as usu- 
ally happens, others of her sex will surround her as if she 
were a natural curiosity. 

Yet the lines of the students are cast in pleasant places, 
for they are surrounded by examples of pictorial art not 
to be equaled elsewhere in this country. There are no 
less than seven galleries of paintings. The finest in qual- 
ity, but not the most popular, is the gallery of old mas- 
ters presented by Mr. Henry G. Marquand and lent by 
Mr. H. O. Havemeyer. At one end hangs Van Dyck’s 
superbly painted full-length portrait of the young Duke 
of Richmond and Lennox, a courtier of Charles I., who, 
according to a doubtful tradition, offered to go to the 
block in the place of his king. This beautiful picture is 
a full-length portrait of the duke, standing, dressed in 
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black, his long yellow curls falling upon his shoulders, 
his right hand caressing the delightfully painted grey- 
hound which turns affectionately toward him. Van Dyck 
was often a hasty and perfunctory painter, sometimes 
conscienceless, since he put forth the work of pupils as 
his own. But there are no signs of a pupil’s work in 


| the portrait of Lennox and Richmond. The drawing is 


accurate and refined, the composition well-balanced, the 
color scheme admirable. The duke wears a white ruff, 
aboye a black silk costume, with long white stockings, 
low shoes, with bows or rosettes, and a blue ribbon with 
a medal across his breast. His mantle, embroidered with 
a star, hangs over his shoulders. Time, as well as the 
painter’s art, has softened the colors, and the picture 
shows a beautiful harmony of yellowish tones as a back- 
ground for the black and white and blue. The face of 
the young duke is not a face of much force or distinction, 
strangely enough, considering his passionate loyalty to 
his master. But the figure has the peculiar elegance char- 
acteristic of Van Dyck, the ‘ painter of gentlemen,” and 
the picture is to be regarded as one of the better exam- 
ples of this courtly artist. It is not so great a work of 
art as Rembrandt’s ‘‘ Gilder,” lent to the Museum by Mr. 


| H. O. Havemeyer; but the ‘‘ Gilder” must wait until we 


have sketched the pictures which are the Museum’s prop- 
erty. The Van Dyck is but one of several noble paint- 
ings presented by Mr. Henry G. Marquand. On either 
side hang Constable’s landscapes, ‘‘ The Lock ” and “ Val- 
ley Farm,” pictures large in design and vigorous in ex- 
ecution, although cold and colorless. Neai by is Turner's 
“Saltash,” a mellow, reddish-brown painting of a little 
sea-port, with boats and quaint houses rising toward a 
luminous sky, where a few clouds still linger. ‘‘ Of the 
perfect truth of water,” Mr. Ruskin has said, in ‘‘ Modern 
Painters,” ‘‘the best examples I can give are Turner's 
‘Saltash’ and ‘Castle Upnor.’” Near by are another 
admirable example of English art, a rich study of a child 
with a kitten, painted by Gainsborough ; portraits by 
Velasquez and Reynolds, charming, although time has 
robbed the coloring of some of its force ; a vigorous por- 
trait assigned to Rubens, showing intrinsic evidences of 
authenticity ; a clearly modeled portrait by Jurian Ovens ; 
cleverly painted genres by Netsches and Van der Meer ; 


| portraits bearing the names of Franz Hals and Hoog- 


straten ; and paintings, hardly treated by time, which are 
assigned to Van der Leyden and Masaccio. Over sixty 
years ago a few English pictures, by Constable, Boning- 
ton and Gainsborough, found their way to Paris, and 
strengthened the hands of the rebels against inanimate 
classicism, the romanticists and naturalists. Here is a 
shore scene by Bonington, a picture of special interest, 
from the artist’s influence upon the modern French art, 
to which Americans devote themselves. Near by is an ex- 
ample of the old ‘‘ Norwich school ” of landscape, painted 
by John Crome, whose name is still honored in England. 
Again, we may turn to the ‘‘ Pyramus and Thisbe,” which 
is believed to have been # result of Rubens’s early visit to 
Italy. But without lingering over these sights, or the 
faded distemper painting assigned to Van der Leyden, or 
the suggestive portrait of a burgomaster by Rembrandt, 
we may pass on to study the three Rembrandts lent by 
Mr. H. O. Havemeyer. 

In March of the present year, Rembrandt’s ‘“ Gilder,” 
‘‘Le Doreur,” was purchased from Mr. William Schaus 
by Mr. Havemeyer, and sent to the Museum. This beau- 
tiful work, which is conceded to be one of the great por- 
traits of the world, was painted by Rembrandt in 1640, 
and it was preceded by fourteen years of acknowledged 
productiveness. The picture, a half-length portrait of a 
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kindly, brown-eyed man wearing a broad, black hat and 
white ruff, is painted upon a panel, and its preservation 
is perfect. The face is seen in a three-quarters front view 
against a gray and olive background. The painting was 
done at the opening of Rembrandt's second period, when 
his touch was growing broader, his coloring richer, and 
his gradation of tints more delicate. The first thing to 
be noted is the marvelous expression of personality. The 
“Gilder” is a real man, painted almost as if the sunshine 
were upon him, for sunshine has been imprisoned in the 
golden tones of this beautiful work. But it is impossible 
to linger upon the ‘‘life” of the face, the delicacy but 
certainty of the painter’s touch and the firmness of the 
modeling. Who was this sitter whose personality is so 
real after two centuries and a half? Some writers have 
held this to be a portrait of Doomer, one of Rembrandt’s 
artist friends, but the title of the ‘‘Gilder,” whether a 
misnomer or not, is generally accepted. Here is La- 
grange’s imaginary account: ‘‘One day the gilder who 
serves Rembrandt has come to bring him a frame, and 
whether it be that the good man has himself demanded 
his portrait in payment for his goods, or that the debtor 
has imposed this settlement of the account, here he is just 
as he has posed, without bearing malice his hat on his 
head, put out of countenance a little, perhaps, under the 
penetrating regard which seeks to lay bare his very 
soul. Indeed, Rembrandt has shown how to draw up 
this very soul, honest and pure, from the depths of the 
human being and to bring it to the surface ; to transform 
the vulgar features of a workman into a physiognomy 
expressive, animated, living. With what art each detail 
of the visage closely studied, each plane modeled by the 
most precise brush, come to merge themselves in a large 
and powerful ensemble, under the colored mask where the 
chiaro-oscuro and the full light lend a mutual support. 
The art is the secret of the great magician of the Holland 
school, a secret already long sought since his time. 

The ‘‘Gilder” belonged to the Duke de Morny, the 
‘‘Duc de Mora” of Daudet’s ‘‘ Nabob,” and that favorite 
of the dissolute reign of Napoleon III. bequeathed the 
masterpiece to his son, who appears to have inherited also 
the tendencies of the court. Four years ago it was pur- 
chased by Mr. William Schaus for $40,000, a price in- 
creased by duties and expenses to about $56,000 when 
delivered in New York. The picture was shown in Mr. 
Schaus’s gallery, and afterward at his home. It was said 
that the late Mrs. Mary J. Morgan was regarded as a prob- 
able purchaser, but no sale was effected, and her death 
soon followed. Later it was announced that the ‘‘ Gilder” 
was withdrawn to the owner’s ‘‘ private collection,” and 
it was understood that the nominal price was $100,000. 
There is reason to believe that this price was actually of- 
fered by a New York dealer, but the offer, which was made 
last Winter, placed the owner in a curious quandary. He 
had given an option at $75,000 to Mr. H. O. Havemeyer, 
and the time had not expired. The additional $25,000 
seemed almost within reach, but Mr. Havemeyer used 
his option, and purchased the ‘ Gilder” for $75,000. 

The other Rembrandts are two-thirds length portraits 
of Christian Paul van Beresteyn, Burgomaster of Delph, 
and his wife, Volkera Nicolai Knobbert. They were 
painted in 1632, soon after Rembrandt’s removal to Am- 
sterdam. It was probably in this year that he finished 
the splendid tribute to his good friend Tulp which the 
world knows as ‘“‘ The Anatomy Lesson.” For one cause 
or another the Van Beresteyn portraits disappeared from 
view. They are not recorded in the catalogues of Vos- 
maer and Smith, nor are they mentioned by Charles 
Blanc, nor any other biographer until we come down 


to the second edition of Dutuit, published in 1885. So 
complete was the disappearance of these portraits for 
two centuries and a half, that they were forgotten even 
by the family in whcse possession thoy remained. They 
were included in a sale of old portraits belonging to the 
Van Beresteyn family in 1884—portraits catalogued as 
pictures by unknown artists painted upon canvas or 
upon wood. Just before the sale, some amateurs, re- 
moving the dust which covered their canvas, discovered 
marks which presently revealed themselves as the signa- 
ture ‘Rt. van Ryn, 1632.” The discovery was kept se- 
cret, and the amateurs saw before them a wonderful bar- 
gain. The pictures were put up for sale, but more than 
one person was in the secret, after all, and the bids rap- 
idly rose from 40,000 to 50,000 florins. The Van Bere- 
steyns were amazed, but they soon learned the reason of 
the excitement, and promptly entered the field them- 
selves. They finally bid in the portraits for 75,000 flor- 
ins, or about $32,000. Thus, after their long period of 
obscurity, the true character of these paintings has been 
recognized, and the old Dutch burgomaster and his wife, 
who probably saw and knew the Pilgrims when at Delft, 
have come themselves to find a permanent home in the 
new country. 

A plain, rather melancholy face is the face of Volkera 
Nicolai Knobbert, as Rembrandt, most truthful of por- 
trait painters, represents it, but there is more than suffi- 
cient compensation in the expression of life and charac- 
ter, the cunning rendering of flesh, and the superb paint- 
ing of details. The cleanly modeled head, with its blonde 
hair, is well detached from the gray and olive background. 
The costume is a superbly painted black dress, with 
puffed sleeves, relieved by the broad white ruff, white 
lace and pearls at the wrists, a gold chain about the neck, 
a tinsel girdle, and the gold tassel of a fan held in the 
right hand. The left hand, which rests upon a table, 
may well be called a perfect piece of flesh-painting. The 
blood is felt beneath the skin, the hand is instinct with 
vitality, yet the coloring is not overwrought, nor is the 
hand forced upon the observer’s notice. The execution 
throughout is comparatively minute, the coloring sub- 
dued. These are pictures of Rembrandt’s earlier period. 
In later life he painted with a broader touch, and his 
coloring was more luminous and vivid, but these portraits 
leave no reason for regrets. The costume of the burgo- 
master has offered fewer chances for effective details than 
the costume of the wife, but the white ruff and black 
cloak hanging from the left shoulder are helps to effect. 
A stout, substantial figure it is which confronts us on the 
canvas, &@ man with high but rather narrow forehead, pleas- 
ant brown eyes and a broad face, which has attempted for 
the occasion an expression of dignity befitting the maj- 
esty of office. But this did not deceive Rembrandt, acut- 
est of realists, and he has shown us the true burgomaster, 
a man given to plain thinking, and if not to high living, 
at least to living of a very comfortable kind. But he was 
a man of force, though hardly intellectual force, and on 
the whole he bears the ordeal of self-revelation well. 

They are fascinating pictures, these marvelously search- 
ing portrayals of character, and their art holds us with a 
fascination which the superficial art of these latter days 
does not exert. Not that all modern art is superficial, or 
all the older paintings informed with sincere purpose, for 
pot - boilers and trivialities were painted then as now. 
But these portraits teach lessons worth heeding ; among 
others, the lesson that the personality of the sitter is not 
to be sacrificed to an exhibition of the painter’s clever- 
ness, an offense which can be too frequently charged 
against modern painters of portraits and of the figure 
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One other ‘‘old master” deserves special attention, 
that courtly gentleman, Sir Joshua Reynolds, whose por- 
trait group will be found in the old eastern gallery. This 
picture presents portraits of three young men, the Hon- 
orable Henry Fane, afterward ninth Earl of Westmore- 
land, and his guardians, Inigo Jones and Charles Blair. 
Jones is accounted a descendant of the famous trans- 
planter of Italian architecture to English soil. They were 
easy-going guardians, it would seem from the bottle 
which travels backward and forward between Jones and 
his ward ; but guardians and ward are fresh, alert, healthy 
specimens of the British youth of a roystering time. 
Perhaps their wit might not have qualified them for 
membership in the club where Johnson, Reynolds, Gar- 
rick and Burke passed rare evenings; but we may be 
certain that they 
were neither ef- 
feminate Maca- 
ronies nor brutal 
Mohocks. The 
three azo stand- 
ing and sitting 
beside a table, 
which is before a 
rococo summer- 
house, and there 
is some conven- 
tionalized foli- 
age, with a 
glimpse of distant 
sky. The long- 
skirted coats, 
with their showy 
braid and the 
long waistcoats, 
have a curious 
interest, but the 
personality of the 
sitters is made 
most important, 
as it should be. 
Like others of 
Reynolds’s pict- 
ures, this has not 
held its own in 
color. The 
browns _ have 
blackened, and 


study, ‘‘The Expulsion of Adam and Eve ’— an example 
of the greatest modern colorist, incomplete, but remark- 
able for force of line and charm of color. Other paint- 
ings represent the present tastes of our collectors with 
sufficient catholicity. There is a large painting by Leys, 
the apostle of Medizvalism ; an example of the sympa- 
thetic school of landscape by Cazin, and another of 
Laurens, ‘‘the painter of the dead,” which is relieved 
by the fashionable genre of Alfred Stevens, Diaz and 
Rousseau. Claus Meyer, Schreyer, Defregger, and other 
of the modern French and German painters, follow with 
landscapes, studies in color or essays at anecdotage. 
But picture-seeing is not to be steadily pursued. Every 
gallery-haunter yearns for a respite now and then, and 
so we may seek a change among the shining Elkington re- 
“productions of 
gold and silver 
work, or among 
the translucent 
porcelains and 
quaint fantasies 
in ivory of China 
and Japan. The 
Oriental  collec- 
tion was, for the 
most part, pur- 
chased from Mr. 
8. P. Avery in 
1879. There are 
finer porcelains 
in private collec- 
tions, but this 
collection con- 
tains many ad- 
mirable speci- 
mens of the work 
done by the 
greatest of ceram- 
ists, the Chinese. 
M. Stanislas Ju- 
lien cites ancient 
chronicles which 
assign .xe inven- 
tion of pottery to 
prehistoric times, 
to the reign of 
the Emperor 
Hoangti, which 


the sky has 
grown dingy, but 
the delightful 
painting remains 
a source of enjoyment and profit. 
Mr. J. S. Morgan in 1887. 

Of other paintings in this gallery there is little to say. 
It is one of the rooms which visitors pass through with- 
out lingering, casting indifferent glances to right and 
left. There are a few historical portraits, an inconse- 
quential Stuart, a Trumbull, and many paintings assigned 
to Italian painters of the decadence or Dutch and Flem- 
ish genre painters. There are a few more ambitious 
ascriptions—Van Dyck, Rubens, Velasquez and Van der 
Weyden—but there are no examples of conspicuous 
merit, and probably few which are of unimpeachable 
authenticity. As examples of great schools these paint- 
ings have a value, but the average visitor will prefer the 
examples of modern art in the second gallery. These 
are lent temporarily, and therefore need but the briefest 
mention. Yet much might be said of Delacroix’s sunerb 


It was presented by 


‘“ HEAD OF CHRIST,” BY LORD RONALD GOWER. 
(Formerly in the National Gallery, London.) 


began 2698 B.c. 
Porcelain is said 
to have been in- 
vented in the 
Han Dynasty, about two hundred years before Christ, 
but concerning the early dates there will always be differ- 
ences of opinion. At all events, we know that the manu- 
facture of Chinese porcelain is of great antiquity. In 
1171 the Emperor Saladin, the gallant foe of Richard the 
Lion - hearted, sent forty pieces of Chinese porcelain to 
Nur-ed-din, and in 1280 the much-traveled Marco Polo vis- 
ited one of the sites of porcelain manufacture. But the art 
had its vicissitudes. There was a renaissance during the 
Ming Dynasty, 1368-1649, and our oldest specimens rep- 
resent the reign of the Mings. There was another re- 
naissance under the Keen-lung Dynasty, 1735-1795, and 
probably the majority of the pieces in our collections 
represent the last century. The oldest specimens of 
Chinese enamels in this collection are some fragments of 
the beautiful Porcelain Tower at Nankin, which was fin- 
ished in 1431. No color in nature seems to have passed 
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unnoticed by the Chinese artist, and in the colors of his 
porcelains he reproduces the hues of bullock’s blood, and 
bluc of the sky after rain, to say nothing of peach-blow, 
mustard-yellow, powder-blue, yellow of the eel, serpents- 
skin green, moon-white, and green of oil. The colors 


* LORD RONALD GOWER.* 


were blown on in tubes to form bursting bubbles, fouetté 
or soufflé, or they were applied so as to form vertical ir- 
regular markings called flambé, or a delicate crackling was 
produced. Paintings of landscapes, animals, flowers and 
dragons appear on the decorated vases, with inscriptions 
of various kinds. But it is impossible to linger upon the 
fineness of the paste, the depth and purity of the glaze, 
the unapproached richness of coloring and the delicacy 
of decoration exhibited in the better Chinese porcelains. 
Modern ceramists have spent fortunes in attempts to 
reproduce the exquisite coloring of Chinese porcelains, 
but without success. Their work is the standard for 
potters, and this collection, therefore, should be of greut 
practical value, not merely to the student or amateur, but 
also to American artisans. This is true, moreover, of the 
Japanese potteries, metal-work lacquers and ivory cary- 
ings lent to or owned by the Museum, for the delicacy, 
the vitality, the imagination and the truth of Japanese 
designing furnish inspiring lessons which have long 


* Lord Ronald Gower, who has paid so handsome a compli- 
ment to the Museum and to New York in the presentation, through 
Mrs. Frank Leslie, of what ranks amongst the very highest of his 
artistic works—the noble head of Christ—(entitled by the sculptor, 
“It is Finished,” and formerly exhibited at the National Gallery, 
Tondon), is not only famous, but personally popular, in the United 
States, which he has visited several times. In the Summer of 
1887, he presented to the town of Stratford-on-Avon the magnifl- 
cent Shakespeare Monument, designed and modeled by himself, 
and which pictorial representations have made familiar the world 
over. It is noble in height, symmetrical in proportions and po- 
etic in conception. A simple bust of the poet, like that in the 
Stratford church, crowns the monument, At the base are four 
typical characters from Shakespeare’s dramas—Hamlet, personify- 
ing the thoughtful and philosophic mood; Falstaff, the humorous 
and sensual; Prince Hal, the embodiment of youthful and heroic 
manhood; and Lady Macbeth, the tragic impersonation of remorse 


and grief. This latter figure is especially fine, the moment seized 
by the sculptor being that agonized instant when sleepless remem- 
brance and terror wring forth the pitiful ery, “ Out—out—damned 
spot!” This statue deserves to rank as one of the most complete 
expressions of utter grief and despair ever wrought out in bronze 
or stone, Altogether, the monument is a superb one, worthy 
alike of the storied town it adorns, of the memory of the immortal 
bard, and of the homage paid to his memory by the noble sculptor. 
Lord Ronald Gower is a son of the noted English beauty, the 
Duchess of Sutherland, The fair Duchess of Leinster is his cousin. 
Personally, Lord Ronald is a typical English nobleman, of distin- 
guished appearance, and with two sets of manners: upon occa- 
sion, as haughty and unresponsive as the traditions of his rank 
may require ; in his atelier, or in congenial artistic companionship, 


the very ideal of refined cordiality. Many men before Lord. Ro- 
nald Gower, no doubt, have declared that they preferred an art- 
ist’s lot and name to that of a peer of the realm, but few indeed 
have enjoyed the possession of both, Stafford House, his London 
residence, is one of the most splendid of the “‘ homes of England,” 
to which Queen Victoria once paid the courtly compliment of re- 
marking, on the occasion of her visit there: “I come from my 
house to your palace.” During the past Summer, previous to 
Lord Ronald’s departure for his tour in the East, a banquet in his 
honor was given by the Queen. His literary tastes and acquire- 
ments have found practical expression in his well-known book of 
“Reminiscences,” and a masterly study of “The Last Days of 
Marie Antoinette.”—Eprrors. ; 
+General Luigi Palma Di Cesnola, the able and indefatigable - 
Director of the Metropolitan Art Museum, has been its chief head 
and informing spirit during the past twelve years. His entire 
time and energies, together with his wide culture and invaluable 
experience, are devoted to the welfare of the institution, and have 
won it a large share of the prosperity which it has enjoyed. The 


GEN. L. P. DI CESNOLA, DIRECTOR OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM 
OF ART, AND COLLECTOR OF THE CYPRIOTE ANTIQUITIES. t 


extensive collections of antiquities bearing his name, and now be- 
longing to the Museum, were made by General Di Cesnola while 
he was United States Consul at Cyprus, and increased during a 
subsequent visit there in 1878. He is the author of “ Researches 
and Discoveries in Cyprus ” (New York, 1878).—Eprrors. 
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Bince exercised an influence upon almost every variety 
of Occidental art. 

From China and Japan we may pass to France, since 
this gallery opens into the first of the two western galle- 
ries containing modern paintings owned by the Museum. 
At one end hangs one of the most famous pictures of the 


century, Rosa Bonheur’s “ Horse Fair.’”’” Every one knows | 


the picture through reproductions, but every one does not 


know that two years after its first exhibition in the Salon | 


of 1853 it was offered to the town of Bordeaux by the art- 
ist for only $2,400, and declined. Subsequently it was 


bought by an English dealer for $8,000, a price which in- | 


cluded a smell replica used by the engraver. In 1857 it 
was sold to Mr. W. P. Wright, of Weehawken, for about 


Stewart. 
selius Vanderbilt bought the ‘‘ Horse Fair” for $53,000, 
and presented it to the Museum. It is unnecessary to 
Awell upon the knowledge of form and action shown in 
this group of spirited Percherons, or to rehearse the story 
of Napoleon’s hour of triumph at Friedland, as told in 
the “1807,” upon which Meissonier Jabored with infinite 
painstaking for many years. For this, the largest of 


Meissonier’s oil-paintings, and in this country certainly , 
1 s 3 y | 


the most famous, the late A. T. Stewart paid $60,000, and 
the sum of $66,000 was paid at the Stewart sale. 
taille’s ‘* Defense of Champigny ” is a well-known pict- 
are by Meissonier’s most famous pupil, and Albert Mai- 
fnan’s painting of Colonna’s attack on Pope Boniface 


**Bashful Suitor,” a small replica of Piloty’s ‘‘ Thusnelda 
at the Triumph of Germanicus,” Lerolle’s large painting, 
“‘The Rehearsal,’’ and Hellquist’s painting of the bish- 
ops Peter Fonniivater and Master Kunt entering Stock- 
holm in disgrace after their rebellion against Gustavus 
Adolphus, are familiar through numerous reproductions. 
Ilere, too, is Brozik’s vast theatrical canvas, depicting 
Columbus before Ferdinand and Isabella. 

These are but a few of the modern paintings which 
have come to the Museum singly and in groups through 
the generosity of private citizens. In March the number 
was inercased by Mr. Erwin Davis's gift of three paint- 
iags—Bastien Lepage’s ‘‘ Joan of Arc,” and Manet’s ‘‘ Boy 
with a Sword” and ‘Woman with a Parrot.” The first 
was the most ambitious effort of an artist earnest in pur- 
pose, unconventional in methods, whose death was singu- 
larly untimely. He painted the ‘‘ Maid of Orleans,” not 
in splendid armor, surrounded by warriors, but as a sim- 
ple peasant-girl clad in homespun, standing beneath the 
trees of the garden, rapt in ecstasy, listening to the spirit- 
ual voices which seemed to summon her to a glorious 
mission. Behind her float vague shapes bearing the 
sword which is to rescue France from her enemies, The 
picture is remarkable for the earnestness of the artist's 
effort at an expression of the ideal, and remarkable, too, 
as an example of the ‘‘outdoor” or ‘‘ diffused” light 
school of painting. Manet's ‘‘ Boy with a Sword”’ is 
a brilliant modern attempt to emulate Velasquez’s tech- 
nical skill, a picture clever in the preservation of values 
and full of animation. Its companion has an interest 
chiefly technical. 

But, where are the American paintings ? some one will 
ask. The question is a natural one. It is anything but 
creditable to the largest American art museum that it has 
not a single room devoted to American art. Yet there is 
the nucleus of an American collection. 
paintings which were selected to be purchased for $2,000 
each at the ‘“‘ Prize Fund” exhibitions organized by the 
American Art Association. These are C. F, Ulrich’s 


De- | 


There are four | 
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‘*Glass-blowers of Murano”; ‘‘Near the Coast,” by R. 
Swain Gifford ; ‘‘ Broad Acres,” by Edward Gay ; and 
‘““Mother and Child,” by J. Alden Weir. Dannat’s brill 
iant ‘‘ Quartette,” Carl Marr's ‘‘ Gossip” and ‘ Mystery 
of Life,” and paintings by George Inness, Millet and oth- 
ers, are among the more recent examples-of American art, 
while the paintings of Kensett and the water-colors of 
W. T. Richards stand for an older school. It would be 
easy to form a representative American gallery, a credit 
to Museum and artists. That nothing has been done in 
this direction indicates a want of appreciation which can- 
not be repaired too soon. 

But there is one American room in the Museum, the 


, 


, room devoted to memorials of Washington and Franklin, 
$44,000, and at his sale it was purchased by the late A. T. 
At the Stewart sale, two years ago, Mr. Cor- | 


between the galleries which we have left and the galleries 
of the Wolfe collection. These memorials were collected 
by Mr. Huntingdon, an American resident in Paris. They 
consist of paintings, busts, statuettes, medallions, plaques 
and pottery, depicting Washington, Franklin and Lafa 
yette in the guise of demi-gods, or Orientals, according to 
the taste or the nationality of the artist. Here the sedate 
Franklin is depicted like a gay Frenchman. And again 
we find Washington with an expressionless moon-face, 
bestowed by a Chinese artist. The interest of the col 
lection is obvious. Its value may be estimated from the 
fact that none other approaches it in completeness. From 
these Americana we pass again to pictorial art. 

The collection of modern paintings bequeathed to the 


| Museum by Miss Catherine Lorillard Wolfe contains one 
VIII. at Anagni, Harpignies’s ‘‘ Moonrise,” Josef Israel's | 


hundred and forty-two oils and water-colors, hung in 
two fire-proof galleries on the western side of the build- 
ing. At one end is Cabanel’s full-length portrait of Miss 
Wolfe, a stately, dignified brunette, one of the wealthiest 
women of our country, and one whose riches were used 
asa means of doing good. Miss Wolfe’s benevolent in- 
stincts were inherited from a father whose charities have 
preserved the name of John Wolfe. It would be useless 
to recapitulate the churches, hospitals, educational insti 
tutions and the many charities which were aided by Miss 
Wolfe’s bounty, since we have only to consider her gen- 
erous aid to public education in art. Her collection, 
containing modern French pictures for the most part, 
was formed with the aid of her cousin, John Wolfe, a col- 
lector of experience, and of good judgment, according to 
the standard of the dealers. That is, Mr. Wolfe was 
prompt to discover the promise of fashionable figure 
painters, and in seyeral cases he probably anticipated the 
market. The selection represents brilliant execution, in 
large part, rather than depth of feeling. It is the art of 
the ‘‘ seeing eye” rather than the informing imagination, 
high ideal and serious purpose ; but, after all, these gen- 
eralities may be predicated of most collections of modern 
art. Most of the pictures are by French painters, but 
there is nothing by the masters, Delacroix and Millet. 
Only a few landscapes are included, examples of the vivid 
colorist Diaz; of Rousseau, the passionate lover of the 
Fontainebleau Forest ; Corot, the poet of the morning ; 
Dupré, recently deceased, who was the last surviving 
member of that famous company, and Daubigny. Then 
there is Troyon, who rose from the work of an humble 


| china painter to rank as one of the most charming modern 


colorists, although he painted little besides brown, black 
and white colors in simple landscapes. Two of his paint- 
ings illustrate his power of modulating these simple 
colors, and using light and shade to produce a rich 
harmony. 

There are other more popular pictures, some of which 
have become known to thousands through reproductions. 
Here is Gabriel Max's fair Christian martyr, at whose feet 
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some unknown hand has dropped a rose, a touch of senti- 
ment which has won the popular heart. Cot’s ‘‘ Coming 
Storm,” and Munkacsy’s ‘“‘ Pawn Shop,” are other familiar 
pictures. The latter, a dramatic study of expression, has 
suffered from the treacherous bitumen employed by the 
artist. The picture is resolving itself into a patchwork 
of blacks and livid whites. Kaulbach’s ‘ Vision of God- 
frey de Bouillon,” and Piloty’s ‘‘ Foolish Virgins,” are re- 
minders of a German academic art which has passed out 
of favor; but there is another German picture which ar- 
rests the visitor. This is the ‘‘Holy Family,” by Lud- 
wig Knaus, a most successful painter of genre, who has 
here ventured to treat the loftiest theme. The result is 
inadequate in the highest sense, for the care-worn Ma- 
donna lacks tenderness and grace, and the Babe is a fig- 
ure of little consequence. But the cherubs are delightful 
figures, and the picture is mellow in tone and sympa- 
thetic in color. It was painted for the Empress of Rus- 
sia, as the story goes, but finally secured by Miss Wolfe. 
Couture’s ‘‘ Indolent Scholar” is a well-known example 
of an artist at one time a positive influence in modern art. 
Bonnat's large ‘‘Fellah Woman and Child” was painted 
from studies made at the opening of the Suez Canal. 
Vollon’s barn-yard scene, an example of a ‘“ painter’s 
painter”; Gérdme, Meissonier, Bargue, Breton’s early 
painting of a Brittany religious procession, Merle’s ‘‘ Fall- 


ing Leaves,” Cabanel’s ‘‘Shulamite Woman,” and ex- | 


amples of Fromentin, Fortuny, Decamps, Stevens, Leigh- 
ton, Schreyer, and two-score others, represent varying 
phases of modern art. 

On the left of the Wolfe galleries is the black-and-white 


‘room, containing the drawings by old masters presented | 


by Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt, which include many of 
doubtful authenticity, the Thompson drawings and a 
handful of etchings. But it is the “gold room” which 
hes the strongest claim upon the average visitor’s atten- 
tion. The cases, securely locked, are protected by elec- 
tric alarms. Here are eighteen cases filled with the King 
collection of gems, with miniatures ; the Cypriote treasure 


from the tombs of Curium ; and Babylonian cylinders, the | 
The engraved gems gathered in the | 


records of the time. 
course of fifty years by Mr. Maxwell Sommerville, of Phil- 
adelphia, and lent to the Museum for a term of years, 
number about 1,500, and the collection is held in high 
estimation by experts in the glyphic art. Taken together 
with the King collection, this exhibition is claimed to be 
equal to any in the world. From Babylon it comes down 
to modern Mexico and China. All manner of hard and 
soft stones, antique pastes and vitrified substances are 
found in this collection, and in size the objects range 
from an antique cameo head of Jupiter Serapis, which is 
almost sculptured in alto-relievo, down to the tiniest gems 
touched by skillful hands. The Jupiter is regarded as 
the largest cameo in existence, and there are others with 
surfaces of six or eight square inches. There are nearly 
complete series of Greek and Roman cameos and intagl- 
ios, with heads of Roman emperors and others, with a 
fine sardonyx head of Pallas Athene, and another of Pha- 
bus guiding the chariot uf the sun, with a chalcedonyx of 
Venus and Ganymede, and cunningly wrought lapis la- 
zuli and jasper. There are religious as well as mytho- 
logical subjects, although the latter predominate. The 
usual materials are onyx, sardonyx and jasper. Of the 
refinement and beauty of the execution it might well be 
deemed impossible to say too much. But we are not pro- 
fessors of the glyphic art, nor are we sufficiently learned 
to decipher the quaint cylinders of the Ward collection 
er the Egyptian scarabei. The bracelets and necklaces 
of Curium await us. Then the visitor may turn tc the 


Lazarus miniatures, and the antique watches and snuff- 
boxes. Above them the walls are hung with old French em- 
broideries, Portuguese tapestry, Oriental rugs, old Vene- 
tian leather finely tooled, a Gobelin tapestry representing 
a scene from Tasso’s ‘‘ Jerusalem Delivered,” Cordova 
leather-work, and old embroideries on Geneose velvet. 
Here is indeed an embarrassment of riches, and we may 
content ourselves with pointing the way for the visitor. 
Yet the Metropolitan Museum remains deficient in cer- 
tain respects, and these important. There should be com- 
plete collections of Braun photographs, Renaissance and 
antique casts, and adequate illustrations of work in textile 
fabrics, and metal, with examples of wood-carving and 
other applied arts. The Museum should be the most po- 
tent means of educating the people in applied art, and 
the most practical factor in the training of artist artisans. 
Simple descriptions of the collections, free and accessible 
to all, intelligent attendants and systems of free lectures, 
would all help toward this end. Of equal importance is a 
Sunday opening. Over this a long controversy has been 
waged. Some of the trustees have opposed it from re- 
ligious or politic motives. Lately, a generous patron of 
art, Mr. W. T. Walters, of Baltimore, has offered a large 
sum to defray the cost of Sunday openings. Various ob- 
jections have been raised to the acceptance of this offer, 
but it is unnecessary to renew the controversy here. 
Sooner or later the Museum must open its doors on Sun- 
day, the one day free to the workingman. Sooner or later 
better provision will be made for his practical education 
in art, and the edification of special students or the grati- 
fication of curiosity will count for less. The present col- 
lections of the Museum are magnificent. Its permanence 
is assured, and the generosity of its supporters deserves 
cordial recognition. But their task is not completed, and 
there is an opportunity for the Metropolitan Museum to 
become a more stimulating and helpful agency in the 
future than it has been in the past. 


THE TOMB OF KEATS. 


Amone the papers just presented to the English Parlia- 
ment is one containing the correspondence between Mr. 
Kennedy, her Majesty’s Chargé d’ Affaires at Rome, and 
Lord Salisbury, respecting the proposed expropriation 
of the old Protestant Cemetery in that city, where lie 
the remains of the poet Keats and of his friend Severn 
side by side. ‘The Municipality of Rome recently pro- 
jected a new road, which, as originally designed, would 
have been actually driven over these graves. Mr. Ken- 
nedy, however, with the sympathetic assistance of Count 
Herbert Bismarck and the German Ambassador, and 


| friendly co-operation on the part of Marchese Guiccioli, 


acting Mayor of Rome, has succeeded in obtaining a con- 
vention between the German Embassy and the Municipal- 
ity, whereby the latter undertake, at their own expense, 
to provide that the tombs of Keats and Severn—the for- 
mer still bearing the memorable inscription, ‘‘Here lies 
one whose name was writ in water ”’—shall be preserved 
in their present position, a large space being railed off 
and ornamented with trees; that all other tombstones 
and remains shall be removed in such a manner as to 
avoid offense to religious feeling ; and that a consideratle 
enlargement shall be made of the new Protestant Ceme- 
tery adjoining. 


Or all the actions of a man’s life, his marriage does 
least concern other people, yet of all actions of our, life, 
‘tis most meddled with by other people.— Selden, 
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“ aT SOUND OF HIS VOICE THE GIRL SWAYED BACKWARD, TRIED TO GRASP A SUPPORT, AND FAILING, 
FELL HER SHINING LENGTH UPON THE FLOOR.” 


A YULE-TIDE MARRIAGE, 
By Erra W., Pierce. 
CuHapter I. 

A VILLAGE common, swept by a keen north wind, and | some with hands thrust in pockets, either for comfort’s 
iron-bound with December frosts. : sake, or to guard the same against the attacks of the 

Right and left, little shops, decked in Christmas green- | speaker. 
ery, flung out a cheery brightness on the rapidly darken- He was seedy and old, and the frost of this Christmas- 
ing twilight. At a bleak corner, where two streets con- | eve had reddened his eyes and nose, and lent an extra 
verged, on a dilapidated platform, raised a few feet above | quaver to his voice. He shook a bottle of dark liquid in 
level ground, stood a man, talking to a crowd of curious | the faces of his hearers, and shouted : 
people gathered about him—some to listen, some to scoff. | ‘‘Walk up, ladies and gentlemen, and try my Life 
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Elixir. It will cure all the ills that flesh is heir to, and a 
good many more, as Shakespeare has said. Every bottle 
is warranted to add five years to your life, or money re- 
funded. Walk up! There’s not the ghost of an excuse 
for any of vou to die under the age of Methuselah !” 

The villagers showed Little haste in seizing the oppor- 
tunity thus offered. Times were hard — few, perhaps, 
cared to prolong life to such an appalling period. Some 
good-natured jokes passed from mouth to mouth; then 
there was a stamping of half-frozen fect, and a sudden 
movement on the outskirts of the crowd, as a carriage 
turned a neighboring corner, and drew up near the old 
platform. 

It was an elegant vehicle, drawn by a pair of spanking 
bays with docked tails, and driven by a coachman in 
livery. Inside, a hand in a fur glove pulled down the 
window, and the pale, sickly face of a man, mufiled in 
seal-skin, looked out on the old quack and his aucience. 

“My friends,” went on the frost- bitten voice on the 
platform, ‘‘I’m a-going to show you a living illustration 
of the power of my elixir. Lord knows that seeing ought 
to be believing. Here’s a young person that was at 
death’s door a bare month ago—undertaker notified, and 
coflin and shroud made—life a-flying, like the last spark 
of a rocket. I snatched her from the very jaws of the 
tomb, as she’ll take her Bible oath ’fore any magistrate. 
Give her a good long look, and, my word! you'll own 
that Hagan’s Elixir is the wonder of ancient and modern 
times—all for one dollar, and cure a dead certainty, or 
money refunded !” 

A woman stepped upon the platform, and stood beside 
the medicine- man. She dropped from her shoulders 4 
long cloak, with a hood attached, and thus divested 
turned herself to the gaze of the crowd. 

She was a handsome young creature, fantastically 
dressed in threadbare velvet with tinsel trimming. Her 
skirt, abbreviated several inches above the ankle, revealed 
limbs of exquisite beauty, and a pair of little feet in red 
Turkish slippers. Her yellow bodice was cut sloping at 
the throat and short in the sleeves, for the display of 
a lustrous white neck and arms that might have served 
as a model to Canova. Indeed, the hard, fine symmetry 
of her whole body reminded one of sculpture, but it was 
sculpture alive, and throbbing with vigorous blood. Her 
skin wore the marbled whiteness of perfect health—her 
lips were red, her eyes like brown velvet. From under 
a jaunty red cap two lustrous chestnut braids fell upon 
her shoulders, and swept her hips with their raveled tips. 

‘‘Rescued by me from the grave—here she stands !” 
cried old Hagan —‘‘a living proof of what my elixir can 
do. Every one of you may be as handsome. Two bot- 
tles warranted to rejuvenate the cuticle and the cutis ; 
three, to transmogrify the figure according to this Hebe’s 
pattern ; four——” 

But the crowd had ceased to listen ; it could only gape 
and stare. From some unseen scabbard the girl drew a 
sword, like a flash of silver fire, and whirling it around 
her head, began to cut and thrust with the dexterity of a 
fencing-master. 

Her slender, erect body quivered with flexible muscles, 
all set in sudden motion. Under the snow of her skin 
appeared a faint rose flush. She smiled to herself, as 
though the exercise was both familiar and dear. The 
cleft air hissed to the sharp passage of the blade, and the 
naked arm of the girl looked like white lightning as she 
lunged and parried with some invisible antagonist, and 
made her cuts with a rapidity that took the breath. 

Upward, downward, darted the blue point of the 
weapon, The spectators drew back a little, feeling the 


penetrating steel in their eyeballs. Electric flashes filled 
the air. The gathering darkness seemed gashed and 
ripped in a hundred places by that streak of colorless 
flame, leaping in the girl’s slender hand. 

Presently old Hagan gave a signal for the sword-exer- 
cise to cease. The crowd broke into loud applause—all 
save the sick gentleman at the carriage-window. His pale 
face put on a look of high displeasure. 

‘* Jacobs !” he called to his coachman, “here is a bank- 
note ; give it to that wretched old charlatan, and tell him 
if he does not instantly cover the girl, and take her under 
proper shelter, I will have him arrested for cruelty to ani- 
mals !” 

The servant pushed into the crowd, and a moment after 
returned and scrambled on his box. 

“T told him, sir,” he said. 

“Drive on !” commanded the gentleman, sharply, and 
the carriage rolled away down the street, and vanished in 
the gathering night. 

On the platform the sword disappeared in its sheath, 
and old Hagan’s ‘‘ illustration” proceeded to hide her 
naked arms and tinsel gown under her long cloak. Some 
bottles of elixir were passed down to the crowd, and a 
corresponding number of dollars found their way to Ha- 
gan’s flappy pocket. The receipts were not large. Plainly 
a Christmas-eve, with the thermometer approaching zero, 
was not a favorable time for the sale of patent-medicine. 
The crowd ebbed from the platform, and dispersed in the 
street. Hagan gathered up his bottles, and said to the 
girl: ‘‘Come along, Esther!” and the pair trudged off 
across the bare, bleak common. 

Her red Turkish slippers were now thrust into ugly 
overshoes, and Esther walked as if foot-sore and weary. 
Even the holiday splendor of the little shops failed te 
arrest her notice. 

“Daddy !” she groaned, 
hungry !” 

“Hold up, girl !” he answered, not unkindly. ‘I know 
of a public-house near by—we’ll stop there. You shall 
have a cup of tea, and I'll comfort myself with a glass of 
toddy.” 

They found the house, and turned into it. Old Hagan 
sat down before a cheerful fire to count his receipts. 

“Let's not go out again to-night, daddy !” pleaded the 
girl, ‘‘ People will not buy the elixir on Christmas-eve, 
and snow is beginning to fall.” 

They could hear the soft rush of flakes against the 
window. In the chimney the wind howled like a wolf 

‘*Come, now,” said Hagan, suspiciously, ‘‘ you’ve beer 
only a month on the road, Esther ; and hanged if I don’t 
think you're a-growing sick of it already !” 

She flung out her arms with a tragic gesture. 

“T am, daddy—I am !” she acknowledged, in a heart- 
broken voice. ‘To tramp all day, hungry and cold, from 
town to town—to be stared at by strange eyes—it is very 
hard! And oh, daddy, it kills me to remember how happy 
I once was——” 

‘‘Hark !” interrupted Hagan. 
the door.” 

He went forward in answer to a sharp knock. Into the 
room pranced the coachman whom both had seen on the 
village common. 

“T felt sure that I should find you here,” began the 
man. ‘‘ My master, Mr. Brockholt, has sent me to fetch 
you to his house. He’s the sick gent that was in the car- 
riage to-night, and gave you the bank-note. Come along, 
old man, and young miss with you. Mr. Brockholt doesn't 
like to be kept waiting.” 

Old Hagan swelled with importance, 


“I’m awfully cold and very 


‘‘There’s somebody at 
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“T see,” he said, ‘‘your master wants a few bottles of 
my elixir. I'll wait upon him at once. Hurry, Esther !” 

“‘Must I go, too ?” she said, with a grimace. 3 

‘‘ Yes, miss,” answered the coachman ; ‘“ Mr. Brockholt 
was very particular to speak of you.” 

She donned her old cloak wearily, reluctantly. At the 
door waited the spanking bays and the elegant carriage. 

“«My eyes !” cried old Hagan, ‘‘ but ‘the fame of the 
elixir is spreading! There’s some rare streak of luck 
ahead of us to-night !” 

They entered the carriage, and were driven away 
through the storm-swept streets of the village. Esther 
leaned back among the soft cushions, with a sigh of in- 
tense enjoyment. Old Hagan looked from the window, 
and saw an arched gate set in a high boundary-wall. 
Through this the horses turned, and dashing up a drive, 
stopped before a stone house, with a tall tower arid rows 
of lighted windows, standing in a forest of Norway firs. 

A footman opened the door. Esther and Hagan followed 
him across a wainscoted hall, where wax-lights shone in 
old wrought-silver sconces, and the lackey, pushing aside 
a portiére, called, ‘‘ The parties from the inn, sir,” and 
waved the pair into a room beyond. 

It was a splendid apartment, furnished in subdued col- | 
ors, and warmed by a blazing Yule-log. In the glow of 
the fire stood an invalid-chair, cushioned like a sultan’s 
couch ; in it reclined a man, young in years, but pale and 
wasted. His languid head, resting against the silken pil- 
lows, was thatched with smooth flaxen hair, and he wore 
a forked beard of the same hue. 

A black velvet dressing-gown wrapped his long, gaunt 
figure ; against the rich fabric lay his hands, like sym- 
metrical pieces of Parian—on one, a ring, set with a big 
diamond, threw back the flash and sparkle of the Yule- 
log. 

“‘T saw you on the common to-night,” began Adam 
Brockholt, as he turned to his visitors, ‘‘I could not 
drive you from my Shonen. so I sent my servant to 
bring you here.” 

“Sir, ” cried old Hagan, eo at his bag of medi- 
cine, ‘‘here are six bottles of my elixir. Whatever your 
disease may be, I’m ready to warrant a sure cure——” 

The jeweled hand checked him quickly. 

“That stuff! Don’t let me see it.” 

He beckoned Esther forward. 

“Your name ?” he said. 

‘‘Esther Heath.” 

“‘Then you are not this man’s daughter? Who taught 
you the sword-exercise ?” 

‘“‘My father, sir—he kept a fencing-school—he is now 
dead.” : 

“Ts it true that Hagan saved your life a month ago ?” 

She grew a shade paler. 

“Yes.” 

‘‘And brought you to your present physical perfection 
by the use of his nostrum ?” 

“No; I was never ill, sir—it is part of our business to 
say that. He saw me drowning in a river—he pulled me 
out.” 

Old Hagan turned his head and coughed. Brockholt 
did not seem to hear him—he was gazing fixedly at the 
girl. The firelight seemed to draw blue sparks from his 
eyes, as it did from the ring on his hand. 

“JT will ask you but one more question,” he said. 
“Have you husband or lover ?—ties of any kind ?” 

“No.” 

“Then, look at me. I have been ill for along time. I 
go abroad only in my carriage. A sick man has many 
whims—I ask you to be my wife. You don’t understand 


—how could you? I have not long to live, but I want 
something strong, bright, beautiful, to look at while 
sight is left me—the attendance of some one who is not 
a hired servant. I fancy that the little life in-me may 
waste less rapidly with such a creature as you by my 
side.” 

The girl stood wonder-stricken. 

Old Hagan uttered a protesting‘ery.- - 

‘Sir, you will ruin my business!’ he said. ‘I can’t. 
get on without Esther! She agreed to travel with me for 
the present—I-shall hold her to her bargain. That sword- 
exercise is worth everything to me 

Brockholt silenced him with a gesture, and reaching 
toward the girl, took her passive hand in his own. 

“This quack employs you to exhibit yourself for the 
sale of his bogus medicine. It is not a good life for you. 
I will take you from it this very hour. At best I cannot 
last long, and you will be-left a rich widow, with no pos- 
sibility of future want. Will you marry me to-night ? 
Arswer Yes or No!” 

She looked around the sumptuous room. Outside were 
hurtling winds and snow and darkness—long frozen roads 
for tired feet to travel, and the wolf of want always wait- 
ing ; within were warmth, ease, sprees that man 
on his silken cushions. 

“Yes,” answered Esther Heath, ‘‘I will marry you.’ 

He rang a belf sharply. A man-servant answered it. 

“Go for a marriage - license and the nearest clergy- 
man !” commanded Brockholt; then, turning to Hagan, 
he added : ‘‘ Wait here, and witness her marriage ; after 
which you shall name a figure that will fully compensate 
you for her loss, and go out of my gates assured that you 


? 


can never see her again ! 


Carrer IT. 

A swIFT wooing, and a swift wedding! Before another 
hour struck, the unknown girl, picked from the gutter, 
stood up in that handsome room, in the cheerful light of 
the Yule-fire, and wes made the wife of the rich gentle- 
man, Adam Brockholt. 

Christmas Day dawned on a world shrouded in snow. 
While old Hagan was plodding alone over the white 
roads, Esther, dazzled, amazed, stood in a paneled cham- 
ber of the stone tower, surrounded by garments of velvet 
and seal-skin, brocades stiff with richness, wonderful 
satins, silks from far foreign looms, cobweb laces, boxes 
of jewels—family heir-looms in part, and in part the 
magic result of a full purse and swift messengers, but al] 
Christmas-gifts from Brockholt to his bride. 

She put on a Medici gown of black satin, bordered witl: 
grebe feathers. A ruff of finest Mechlin lace encircled her 
dazzling throat; a cordeliére of antique silver gleamed at 
her side. The dress chanced to fit her perfectly. She 
filled the corsage with yellow roses, and thrust a golden 
arrow through the lustrous coils of her hair. Was it not 
her business now to delight the eyes of her new owner ? 

Brockholt, reclining by his Christmas-fire, looked at 
her earnestly before he spoke. 

“T called a lawy2r at daybreak. Your future is pro- 
vided for—it does not matter now how soon I die; indeed, 
the sooner the better for you.” 

She did not answer. 

“Ts it not so?” he urged, whimsically. 
wish me to make haste in the matter ?” 

Her dark eyes expanded. 

‘Wish you to die, sir?” she replied, in a shocked 
voice. ‘‘Certainly not !—that would be monstrous.” 

‘‘There are others who have not your delicacy of feol- 
ing. At dinner to-day you will meet a guest who has for 


“Do you not 
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months been impatiently awaiting my demise—I mean 
my cousin, and, failing heirs of mine, the next master of 
Brockholt. He always dines here at Christmas, and 
brings his debts to me for payment. 
other ””— shrugging his gaunt shoulders —‘‘ though we 
manage to preserve the outward decencies of life. He 
will be furious to hear of a marriage, where he was 
ardently looking for a death.” 

“‘He must be a very dreadful person, sir,” said Esther, 
gravely. 

‘Yes, decidedly a bad lot,” answered Brockholt. 

Shortly before the dinner-hour struck, Geoffrey Argent, 
the expected guest, appeared at the stone house. He was 


a graceful fellow, with a Spanish cast of face, a soft, drawl- . 


ing voice, and 
sleepy glances. 
He sauntered into 
the Brockholt 
drawing-room,'and 
found his cousin 
pacing its length, 
leaning on the arm 
of a valet. 

“T wish you a 
merry Christmas, 
Adam,” he said, 
reaching to pluck 
a mistletoe - sprig 
from one of the 
chandeliers. ‘ By 
Jove ! the seasons 
come and go, but 
you still live, poor 
fellow.” 

“Yes, I still 
live,” answered 
Brockholt, with a 
eurl of the lip; 
“and you still 
wait for your in- 
heritance.” 

“Don’t mention 
it, dear boy—take 
your time! As I 
came through the 
town, I heard 
some _ trumpery 
talk about a wed- 
ding here. Of 
course, I did not 
believe it ; a dying 
man would never 
make such a fool 
of himself.” 

“There are many ways in which a man may make him- 
self a fool,” answered Brockholt, dryly. ‘‘ Does the close 
of this year find you as deeply involved as ever? Are 
you still in the clutches of the money-lenders ? I dare 
say you have brought your bills to me, as usual ?” 

“Certainly ! I could not think of departing from such 
a delightful custom! Jt cannot matter in the long run, 
Adam, since Iam to have Brockholt after your death.” 

‘Providing that I die childless.” 

A footman appeared at the door. Dinner was on the 
board. Geoffrey offered an arm to his cousin. 
‘*Do we dine alone to-day ?” he asked. 
“*No,” replied Brockholt, holding back. 

moment—there is another person——” 

Then Argent heard a rustle of feminine draperies, and 
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| raised her to his own station. 


| holt. 


“Wait one | 


| saw standing on the threshold a suow-white girl, in an 
‘ antique satin gown, with beautiful Maréchal Niel roses in 
her bodice. 

We hate each | 


“‘The story which you heard in the town was quite 
true, Geoffrey,” said Brockholt. ‘I have the honor to 
present you to my wife !” 

For one dreadful moment the two stood staring at each 
other in swift recognition. 

‘Great God !” cried Argent, and at sound of his voice 
the girl swayed backward, tried to grasp a support, and 


| failing, fell her shining length upon the floor, and lay 


there like one dead. 

White as chalk, Argent cast one strange look at his 
cousin, then sprang for his hat, and as if pursued by a 
legion of demons, 
rushed out of the 
house. 


Cuaprer IIL. 


Apam Brocs- 
HOLT was compel- 
led to take his 
Christmas - dinner 
quite alone. But 
he had ample food 
for reflection dur- 
ing the repast. 

When, several 
hours after, his 
wife appeared 
before him again, 
she was pale but 
perfectly compo - 
ed. He asked no 
questions, she vol- 
unteered no ex- 
planations. If a 
secret existed be- 
twixt herself and 
Argent, she evi- 
dently wished to 
keep it. 

Very quietly she 
took up the réle of 
nurse and attend- 
ant. She was pa- 
tient and gentle; 
noiseless of foot, 
skillful of hand. 
It was plain that 
she meant to dis- 
charge her duty 
faithfully to the 
man who had 
She came and went at his 
beck and call—she waited tirelessly at his side, and in a 
hundred ways amused and diverted him, drawing his 
thoughts from himself and his ailments, and fixing them 
on more wholesome subjects. She wore the jewels and 


| fabrics that he admired, and made herself dazzling for his 
| eyes alone. 
| with him under the Norway firs—he leaning, not on a 


She rode abroad in his carriage, and walked 


servant, but her own firm, young shoulder. 
‘*You are giving me of your vitality,” said Adam Brock- 
‘*T draw strength from you—do you perceive it ?” 
“No,” she answered, smiling. ‘I have enough and to 
spare. Verhaps health, like disease, is contagious.” 
Months passed. Geoffrey Argent came no more to 


| Brockholt, sent no word to his cousin. 
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Meantime, strong, new currents began to throb in Adam | 


Brockholt’s veins. He forgot his old infirmities. His 
eyes grew bright, his gaunt figure erect and buoyant. 

‘*What is all this hocus-pocus, Esther ?” he cried, with 
a gay, boyish laugh. ‘I ought to have died long ago. 
Daddy Hagan surely left his elixir here, and you have ad- 
ministered it to me in unseen doses. You will grow tired 
of waiting to become my widow.” 

“Don’t!” she implored, and turned her face that he 
might not see the moisture gathering under her dark 
lashes. 

It was Christmas-eve again, with streaks of crimson 


sunset burning behind the Norway firs at Brockholt, and | 


lights already shining in the stone tower. 
walk, under the 
evergreen -boughs, 
Esther Brockholt, 
wrapped in a fur- 
red mantle, was 
pacing alone, soft- 
ly humming to 
herself the lines of 
a Christmas hymn. 

At the end of 
the darkening 
walk, a man step- 
ped out from the 
shelter of a fir- 
tree, and tried to 
take her hand. 

“Esther,” said 
Geoffrey Argent, 
“pray speak a 
civil word to me !” 

She started 
back in sudden 
fright. 

“Coward ! trai- 
tor!’ she cried, 
indignantly. 
“How dare you 
eome here again ?” 

He hung his 
handsome head. 

“Necessity 
knows no law, 
Esther. My debts 
must be paid, and, 
unfortunately, 
Adam is the only 
person to whom I 
ean apply for 
help. Heaven 
knows I had no 
wish to enter Brockholt while you remained here! I've 
been skulking about the grounds for an hour—actually 
afraid to approach the house. Adam still exists, I sup- 
pose, for I have received no notice of his death, and you 
do not wear widow’s weeds. Just powers! are you not 
growing a little tired of that galvanized corpse, and its 
tenacious hold upon earthly things? I could curse my- 
self for the past, as I look at you! Remember, hardly 
more than a year ago, you were ready to die for me——” 

Aman descended a terrace under the stone tower, and 
approaching the two, laid a hand on Argent’s shoulder. 

“T have been waiting for you, Geoffrey,” he said. ‘I 
knew that Christmas would bring you back to Brockholt. 
Look at the galvanized corpse, my boy, and tender it 
your congratulations.” 


Along a frozen 
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Argent looked and groaned. He saw a restored Brock- 
| holt, strong and erect of figure, with a bold, bright glance, 
| and a dash of healthy red in his cheek. 

‘‘In Heaven’s name, what have you done to yourself ?” 
stammered Argent. 

Brockholt made a gesture foward his wife. 

“Behold my cure !” he said, smiling. Then, with sud- 
den gravity, he bent and looked in her pale, beautiful 
face. ‘‘Tam glad we three have met here to-night, Esther. 
For a year you have been my wife; for a year I have 
| loved you madly, silently—for how could I talk of my 
passion while the shadow of this man stood between us ? 
T have also carried in my heart a load of fear and doubt. 
| In God’s name, lift it now—tell me the truth—what is 
Argent to you? 
what relations 
have you borne to 
him in the past ?” 

His voice vibrat- 
ed with passion 
and pain. 

She met his gaze 
without flinching. 

“T would have 
told you before,” 
she said, ‘‘but I 
feared you might 
despise me, and I 
could not bear 
that. Your cousin 
was a pupil at my 
father’s fencing- 
school. We loved 
each other. When 
T was left orphan- 
ed and penniless, 
Geoffrey Argent 
urged me to marry 
him. Time and 
place were] ap- 
pointed for the 
ceremony. I 
waited in vain—he 
never came——” 

‘*‘Blame my 
empty purse, 
Esther !” groaned 
Argent. “It was 
impossible for me 
to burden myself 
with a portionless 
wife !” 

“T was mad 
with mortification 
and disappointment,” she went on, calmly. ‘‘Tran to the 
river, and cast myself in. It was Daddy Hagan who drew 
me out. From that episode originated his story of rescu- 
ing me from the grave.” 

‘Forgive me, Esther !” implored Argent. ‘‘I did love 
you desperately; I would have married you, but for my 
poverty.” 

She gave him a pitying look. 

‘‘On this dear night of peace, I will forgive you,” she 
answered, gently ; ‘‘and it is no hard matter, Geoffrey, 
for with all my heart I now rejoice that you forsook me 
at the church-door !” 

Adam Brockholt snatched his wife to his breast. 

“Your loss is my gain!” he said to his cousin. 

“True,” acknowledged the other, bitterly. ‘‘Had I 
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kept faith with her, you would have been in your grave 


this Christmas-eve, and I master of Brockholt !” 
* * * * * * 


When Yule-tide came round again, Argent did not make 
his yearly visit to his cousin. Departing from that estab- 
lished custom, he sat in a city hotel, and read in a daily 
journal the announcement of the birth of a son and heir 
to Adam Brockholt. 

“Good-by to my last hope of a fortune !” he muttered, 
and gnashed his teeth in vain regret. 


THE PLEA OF A HEATHEN, 


By A. L. M. 

THERE! There! 

I cannot shape my faith by rule and square, 
Nor cast it in a molten form of words 

Which will not hold the fervors of my prayer. 

There !—there! Forbear! 
Leave me the sweep of winds—the song of birds— 
The love that thrills my soul’s divinest chords— 

And lo! I enter heaven unaware, 


I trow 
Your creeds great skill and labo.ed learning show. 

How complex is your scheme of Providerce! 
How wonderful in art! But I am slow— 
I only know 

By some sweet, subtle, shining inner sense 

That I am God’s—that God is mine—and hence 
Out of His boundless love I cannot go. 
Stay—stay 
The sinuous tide of argument, I pray. 

Vainly I strive in its bewildering snares, 
Where, vexed and baffled, I but miss my way. 
Yet—let me say, 

“Dear God, Thou knowest”—and He takes my cares, 

» And leads me softly up the golden stairs, 

Thro’ jeweled gates into the heart of Day. 
Bolieve 
That tho’ I know not how to subtly weave 

My faith into your measured, clean-cut plan, 
It is divinely founded, and doth cleave 
To no man’s sleeve— 

Holding all good and truth in its vast span, 

And soeing in the destiny of man 
The height and power of Godhead to achieve. 
Well—well— 
In our beliefs we do not fully dwell— 

But in the secret God-foree of the will, 
Which, having kindled, has the power to quell 
The fires of hell, 

And stamp from earth the blot of human ill. 

So Love at last the universe shall fill 
From centre to cireumference. All is well! 


IRONY. 


A crrric called irony the wit of a thinker, and humor 
the irony of a poet. He further likened irony to the sting 
of a thorn, and humor to the plaster which heals the 
wound. Irony, like sarcasm and ridicule, is often more 
effective than argument; in description, is sometimes 
very telling ; and may convey suggestions and ideas in a 
terse and pithy manner, as when one says, ‘‘ You can’t 
always judge by appearances; the man who wears a 
splendid diamond-pin may be really wealthy.” A witty 
Frenchman writes in a Paris newspaper that a French 
major is a man who has three decorations ; the third was 
given him because he had two, the second because he had 
one, and the first because he had none. A well-known 
cardinal says a gentleman is one who never inflicts pain. 
On which a wit remarks, ‘‘ This is hard on the dentist.” 
Not a bad story is told of an aged clergyman who meta 


man loudly declaiming against foreign missions. ‘‘ Why,” 
asked the objector, ‘‘doesn’t the Church look after the 
heathen at home ?” ‘‘ We do,” said the clergyman, quietly, 
and gave the manatract. ‘‘ What’s going on inside ?” 
inquired a gentleman of the ticket-seller at the entrance 
to a public hall. ‘‘An amateur performance,” replied 
the latter. ‘‘ The audience seem to be having a good time ; 
I heard the shouts of laughter four blocks away. What’s 
the play ?” ‘‘Hamlet,” was the unexpected reply. The 
slowness or unpunctuality of trains is a topic for wits 
to exercise their powers thereon. A man was waiting 
once for the train at a road-side station, where passengers 
at times have to test greatly their stock of patience. He 
saw & grave-yard not far from the station, very full of 
graves, and he inquired the reason. A by-stander calmly 
informed him that it was used to bury passengers who 
died while waiting for the train. Stations and trains 
bring to mind the Mugby Junction style of sandwiches, 
which have roused the wrathful irony and sarcasm of so 
many travelers. It is stated that a ham sandwich has 
been dug out of the ruins of Pompeii in a perfect state of 
preservation. When tasted, it was pronounced to be very 
similar to those to be got at the railway refreshment- 
rooms. 

‘‘That was a mysterious robbery the other day,” said 
Smith to Jones. ‘‘ Why, I don’t see what mystery there 
was about it,” remarked Jones; ‘‘the detectives caught 
the thieves the same day.” ‘‘Yes,” returned the first 
speaker ; ‘‘ that’s what I said.” ‘‘So far as you saw,” 
said a counsel to a witness, ‘‘she was doing her ordinary 
household duty ?” ‘‘I should say so—she was talking,” 
was the ironical reply. A woman’s weakness for talking, 
and her helplessness in the little matters of directing 
missiles and pointing lead-pencils form never-failing sub- 
jects of ridicule for the rougher sex. ‘‘ He never had but 
one genuine case in his life,” said a lawyer of a rival, 
‘“‘and that was when he prosecuted his studies.” Some 
lawyers have had curious experiences of ironical wills. 
There is the familiar case of the Frenchman who left a 
handsome legacy to a lady who had refused to marry him 
twenty years before, in gratitude for her kindness in not 
taking him at his word. There is a good deal of pointed 
satire in such ironical facetie as the following: We are 
reminded that the mania for adulteration is so great that 
you can’t buy a quart of sand and be sure that it is not 
half sugar. A resident in a suburban villa was recently 
asked how his house had fared during a snow- storm. 
‘Oh, badly,” was the reply ; ‘‘ my cistern is the only dry 
place in it.” Some good, wholesome advice may thus 
conveyed to careless householders. They will please note 
that the most effectual method of discovering a gas-escape 
on their premises is to hunt for it by the light of a naked 
candle until they find it. ‘‘ What would civilization do 
without a piano ?” asked a philosopher. ‘Among other 
things, it would be able to sleep at nights, besides being 
a thought less unhappy during day,” replied a writer. 
““Wot’ll I do with this burglar-alarm, Bill ?—take it 
along ?” asks burglar number one. Second burglar: 
‘*Yes ; slip it in the bag; we can get something for it.” 
‘**T have called on the recommendation of a friend,” said 
a gentleman, ‘‘to have my portrait painted ; but I should 
like to know if you can take me in my fur coat ?” ‘Oh, 
certainly,” replied the artist ; ‘fact is, you know, I am 
an animal-painter.” 

Irony has a good share in women’s spiteful little 
speeches about one another. These remarks were ex- 
changed between two friends : “‘ Do you know that little 
Mrs. B—— pretends to be a collector of antiquities ? You 
don’t believe she really has any, do you ?” ‘‘Oh, yes! her 
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certificate of birth, to begin with,’ was the ironical re- 
mark. Ungallant comments upon the fair sex furnish 
many ironical items. As the majority of humorous press 
writers are, as A. Ward would say, of the male persuasion, 
it gives them daily opportunities of making sly hits of 
this description without much chance of retaliation. A 
writer has noticed that nothing makes a woman laugh so 
much as a new set of teeth. Six women can talk all at 
once and get along first-rate, and no two men ean do that. 
A woman can throw a stone with a curve that would be a 
fortune to a ball-player. Woman's greatest glory is her 
hair, and she should be very economical of it, says a 
eynic, when she is cooking. But the women do not al- 
ways come off second-best. A-lady stood hanging on to 
the strap of a street-car, when a workman in a far corner 
arose and politely offered her his seat. ‘I thank you,” 
she said, in a sweet tone; ‘but I dislike to deprive the 
only gentleman in the car of his seat.” The troubles of 
matrimony are a never-failing subject for the fellow of in- 
finite jest, who exercises his wit in the following fash- 
ton: ‘‘Joy never kills,” remarked Dobbin’s mother-in-law 
to him, the other morning. ‘‘ Possibly not,” he replied, 
quietly ; ‘‘but please don’t experiment on me by going 
elsewhere to live.” When vou see a couple on the street, 
if the man carries the bundles, they are engaged; if the 
woman carries the bundles, they are married. 


SCHOOL-LIFE IN FRANCE. 


Max O’Rett, in his new book, ‘‘ Jacques Bonhomme,” 
gives the following somewhat cynical reminiscence of 
School-life in France : ‘‘ Winter and Summer the French 
school-boy rises at 5 in the morning ; or, rather, he is sup- 
posed to do so. The first bell rings at 5 a. m., to tell him 
he is to get up; asecond rings at 5:25, to inform him 
that in five minutes he must be down; and a third bell, at 
5:30, enjoins him to leave the dormitory. Of course, he 
rises at 5:25, puts on his clothes with prodigious rapid- 
ity, gives himself a dry polish @ la Squeers, with a towel, 
or more often with his knuckles, and is quite ready at 
5:30 to go down to the study-room. From this you will 


easily infer that a pint of water goes a long way in « dor- |: 


mitory of sixty boys. In the study-room, under the su- 
pervision of an usher, called pion, he prepares his lessons 
for the professors till 7:50. Breakfast is ready at 8. Con- 
sidering what the menu of this repast consists of, I have 
always wondered how it could take the cook so long to 
get it ready. During the free ten minutes that precede 
breakfast-time, a few boys go and have a wash. These go 
by the name of aristos (aristocrats). 

‘The three meals of the day bear the grand names of 
breakfast, dinner and supper. Breakfast consists of a 
plate of soup and a large piece of bread. Most boys keep 
ehocolate or jam, or buy some porter, to eat with their 
bread.. At 8:30 they have to be in their respective class- 
rooms with their masters. The class lasts two hours, after 
which they return to the study-room to prepare until 12 
for the afternoon class. From 12 to 1 they dine and play. 
-Both these words would convey to an American mind a 
meaning that it has not in French. 

‘*The dinner generally consists of stews and vegetables 
swimming in mysterious sauces. The bread is ad libitum. 
When a boy has finished his piece, he holds up his hand 
as a sign that ke is ready for another. A man holding a 
basket full of cut loaves is stationed in such a position as 
will allow him to fill all those pairs of empty hands as 
fast as they are put up. He flings, the boys catch ; it is 
quite a dexterous game, I assure you. 
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“As for play, it has to take place in a more or less large 
yard, surrounded by high walls, very much like a prison- 
walk. Not a tree, not a blade of grass to be seen ; a mere 
graveled yard, nothing more. There the boys walk two 
by two, or in larger groups—the big ones talking politics 
and smoking cigarettes inside their coats, while the usher 
iw at a distance ; the little ones indulging in a game of top 
or marbles in one of the corners. At 1 o’clock they are to 
be in their places in the studying-room till 2, when it is 
time to go to the afternoon class, which lasts till 4 o’clock. 
On leaving the masters, to be handed over to the ushers, 
they each receive at 4 a piece of bread, which they are 
allowed to eat in the yard with whatever relish they may 
possess. They play till 5:30, when they return to the 
study-room to do their lessons for the following day. At 
8 o’clock supper is ready. After this frugal meal, the 
boys repair to their respective dormitories. Those who 
care to indulge in a little washing may do so before going 
to bed, so as to be clean the following day.” 


AN EDITOR’S SELF-ENCOURAGEMENT. 


THE case of the editor who wants to contribute an 
article to some other periodical than his own—a maga- 
zine, for instance—is a curious one. For the time being 
he puts himself in the place of a contributor and feels the 
pangs of a timid author. There was once a Boston news- 
paper editor who was inspired to write an article of a 
light and entertaining character, suitable for a magazine. 
He wrote it in his odd moments, and then set to speculat- 
ing as to whether it had any particular value. It seemed 
to him that it had, but the reflection that he might be 
prejudiced in its favor troubled him. He had had pre- 
cisely the same feeling when somebody had brought him 
an article that he wanted to judge favorably. How was he 
to get his own impartial judgment on his own article ? 
He thought about it some time, and finally decided that 
the only way to get the necessary conditions was to send 
himself the article through the mail, to receive it with 
other contributions, and to treat it all the way through as 
if it were somebody else’s. 

The plan worked toa charm. The editor wrote a little 
note to himself to accompany the article, inclosed stamps 
for a reply or a return of the manuscript, and mailed the 
whole at the post-office. Toward the close of the day, 
when the editor was near the end of a lot of wearisome 
communications, and had got himself into a declining 
mood that comes with fatigue, his article arrived. After 
he had allowed it to lie around awhile, he broke the seal 
and read it. Then he took a little slip, wrote on it reflect- 
ively, inclosed it with the manuscript in a big envelope, 
stuck on the stamp, sealed the envelope and put it into 
the compartment marked “ post - office” in the tin box 
that hung by the side of his desk. Next morning he re- 
ceived the parcel back, and read, with breathless interest, 
this note, which accompanied the manuscript : ‘‘ Unavail- 
able. Too discursive and trivial in its tone. Should have 
been elaborated with more care. Many passages not 
needed in the presentation of the idea. Contains prom- 
ise, however ; author is advised to try again.” 


Ir Satan ever laughs, it must be at hypocrites. They 
are the greatest dupes which he has; they serve him 
far better than any others, but receive no wages; nay, 
what is still more extraordinary, they submit to greater 
mortifications to go to hell than the sincerest Christians 
to go to heaven.— Colton. 
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“PAINTERS’ WEATHER.” 


~ Frou W. W. Fenn we learn that ‘‘ Painters’ Weather,” 
or, in other words, the weather in which the landscape- 


quivering or bulging again and again, at the very moment 
when the most delicate touches are required. Then it 
shifts or drops, and we could go on in perfect comfort, 
but that the quiet has filled the air with those irrepressi- 


painter can most successfully work, is not of the kind ble pests, the midges, stinging and biting us at every ex- 
dear to ordinary people. They, in their ignorance, fancy | posed point, until the irritation drives us to despair, and 
that high noon on a cloudless midsummer day, when Net- | we are obliged to give up altogether. 


ure is in‘her most brilliant mood, should be his chosen 
hour ; whereas, says Mr. Fenn, ‘‘everything is so ablaze 


with light, so cut up into detail, everything so equally CENTENARY OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH 


light or dark, that a monotonous equality, a freckled, 
spotty effect, can be the only result when translated by 
the brush.” Better for his purpose are the long lights 


IN THE UNITED STATES. 
THE country for the last fourteen years has had its na- 


and shadows of dawn and sunset, Spring’s ‘‘rainbow | tional centenaries, beginning with that of the Declaration 


weather,” gray Autumn days, and misty, doubtful skies, 


of Independence, and closing with that of the Inaugura- 
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=| across which sweep sudden | tion of George Washington as President of the United 


showers and thunderous or 
windy clouds. 

The paysagiste, as Mr. Fenn shows, has to brave heat 
and cold, rain and wind, in order to catch the rapidly 
ehanging effects of light and color. The figure-painter 
can carry on his work under a substantial shelter. His 
models, it is true, may disappoint him occasionally ; but 
they are not so fickle and freakish as the weather with 
which the landscape-painter is obliged to contend. Some 
of the latter’s trials of patience are enumerated. First, 


it may be a glaring sun which will impinge exactly on — 


the easel, despite all efforts to defeat it by the white um- 
brella or tent, or it will be a drizzling rain, if not a con- 
tinuous downpour, which sets in just as the work is 
going successfully, and when another hour or two would 
carry it to a triumphant conclusion, and it has very likely, 
in consequence, to be abandoned for the rest of the day, 
plunging us into weary, fretful, heart-breaking idleness. 
Or, again—that enemy to steadiness of hand and appa- 
ratus—a gusty, fitful wind springs up, setting the canvas 


States. Coincident with the last of these, a great denom- 
ination, the Roman Catholic Church, also celebrates in 
1889 the centenary of its organization, as it has already 
done that of its first great cducational institution, the 
University at Georgetown. In view of the number of its 
adherents in this country, its organization in every State 
into dioceses, with bishops, priests, seminaries, colleges, 
schools and charitable institutions, and the space its 
polity and work occupy in the great vehicles of public 
information to-day, it seems wonderful and significant 
that all this should be the outgrowth of an organiza- 
tion dating back to a time only a hundred years ago, 
when it was the “feeblest of all denominations in the 
United States, and the one that attracted least notice and 
attention. 

The Church had existed, though with no vigorous life, 
in Florida and in the district north-west of the Ohio. 
Missionaries from Canada had planted the cross, and la- 
bored to convert Indians, in Maine, New York and the 
West ; but these efforts excited hostility throughout the 
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old Thirteen Colonies, and made the position of Roman 
Catholics there only the harder. No clergyman of that 
denomination could enter Massachusetts, Maine or New 
York except at the risk of imprisonment for life, with 
death as the penalty if he escaped and returned. In no 


colony could a Catholic hold office ; in Virginia he could | 


not even be a witness in court. Maryland had been set- 


tled by a Catholic proprietor, and the Chureh had ex- | 


isted there from the first, but even in Maryland the Cath- 
olic paid double taxes. 
eould Roman Catholics have a church, and the oldest 


Nowhere except in Pennsylvania | 


this prelate cast off his American flock as rebels, and 
; Would hold no intereourse with them. When peace came 
| the Catholics were afraid to ask for a bishop, as the 

title was odious in this country ; but a French diploma- 
_ tist formed a scheme to put the Catholics in the United 
States under a bishop who was to be nominated to the 
Pope by the King of France and the Continental Con- 
gress, and who was to reside in Paris. It is strange that 
Benjamin Franklin was drawn into this singular project. 
_ Rey. John Carroll, a patriotic American priest, was, how- 
‘ ever, appointed Prefect Apostolic of the Catholics in this 


CARDINAL GIBBONS, ARCHBISHOP OF BALTIMORE. 


Catholic church in the colonies which declared them- 
selves the United States of America was not forty years 
old at the Declaration of Independence. This was 
St. Joseph’s Church, in Willing’s* Alley, Philadelphia. 
Another church in Philadelphia, modest ones at Lancas- 
ter and two or three other spots in the land of Penn were 
all. In Maryland, service might be held in a house, but 
no separate church-building was permitted. 

This little body was attended by priests dependent on 
a bishop known as the Vicar Apostolic of the London Dis- 
trict, and residing in London. During the Revolutiop 


country in 1785, and in November, 1789, Pope Pius VL 
erected the See of Baltimore, and appointed as first 
bishop this same priest, who became the tirst Catholic 
bishop of the United States. This organization of their 
Church in the United States the adherents of the ancient 
faith celebrate at Baltimore this year by solemn religions 
services, over which Cardinal Gibbons, now Archbishop 
| of Baltimore, presides, and by a congress of Catholic 
| laymen to consider topics of interest to their body in tLe 
| United States. 

The growth of the denomination from scme £0,000 2 
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eentury ago to 10,000,000, and the gran-1 cathedrals, 
churches, educational and cleemosynary institutions which 
it has reared in all parts of the country, afford abundant 
eause for congratulation on their part, and will be re- 
counted in sermon and oration. To every American the 
progress of the Church, the rise and growth of the body 


| 


thus prominently before the publie, is worth a brief study | 


in an article. So far as the English colonies are con- 
eerned, the Catholic religion began in Maryland, when 
Leonard Calvert and the Pilgrims landed in 1634, on St. 
€lement’s Island, in the Potomac, and Mass was said by 
one of the two priests who accompanied the settlers, and 
® cross set up. In the Province of Maryland religious 
freedom prevailed, and the Catholics had churches at St. 
Mary’s, and other points, till the days of the Common- 
wealth, when the Puritans ungratefully rose, disfran- 
ehised them and sent their priests to England. Lord 
Baltimore recovered his rights, an Act for toleration was 
passed ; but with the accession of William LIT. the Calvert 
family again lost control, Catholics were disfranchised, 
their churches and schools suppressed, and the Church of 
England established by law. Queen Anne permitted the 
worship of the Catholic Church to be performed in Mary- 
land as long as it was done in private houses. This led 
to the erection of chapel-houses, a type of which still ex- 
ists in Harford County, Maryland, where the long, low 
house formed the chapel, with two little rooms at the end 
occupied as a dwelling by the priest. William Penn, who 
had himself learned lessons of toleration from the intol- 
erance of others, cautiously permitted Catholics to enter 
his domain and enjoy freedom to worship God; but 
he soon found that it was necessary to use caution and 
instill cireumspection into the minds of Catholics, lest 
their imprudence might result in their loss of religious 
liberty, and his loss of power to grant it as he wished. 
Under his liberal rule Catholic congregations were formed 
in Pennsylvania. Their first church, St. Joseph’s, in 
Willing’s Alley, was founded between 1730 and 1740, on a 
site near the Almshouse, and religious services have been 
kept up there for a century anda half. Humble churches, 
gradually improved, were erected in the next decade at 
Conewago, Lancaster and Goshenhopen, and soon after at 
Reading, in Pennsylvania. As the rigors of the laws re- 
laxed in Maryland the Catholics in Baltimore undertook 
to build a church just before the Revolution, but funds 
failed, and when the war began the projected Catholic 
ehurch had been seized for debt. Missionary excursions 
took place from Maryland to Virginia and Delaware, 
from Pennsylvania to New Jersey, and apparently to New 
York, but no church existed outside Maryland and Penn- 
sylvania ; and when the Revolution began, it was inspired 
to no small degree by the indignation felt in the colonies 
against the King and Parliament of England for conces- 
sions made to the Canadians in matters of religion. Such 
was the position of the Catholics in the Thirteen Colonies, 

During the war, the Catholics, as a body, adhered to 
the national cause, and Washington, as President, spoke 
highly of their services, and of the aid rendered to the 
United States by our Catholic ally, France. 

The future Archbishop of Baltimore, John Carroll, was 
a typical American Catholic of the time. John Carroll 
was born at Upper Marlborough, Md., in a house still 
standing, of a family connected by marriage, but appa- 
rently not by blood, with that of Charles Carroll. After 
beginning his studies at a school in Bohemia Manor, one 
of the little academies the Jesuits contrived to conduct in 
out-of-the-way places, he was sent to the College of the 
English Jesuits, at St. Omer, in France. After conclud- 
ing his college course he resolved to enter the Society of 


| imprisoned the faculty. 


| of Wardour Castle. 


Jesus, and after years of study and teaching was ordained 
priest. In 1762 France, which had for upward of a century 
sheltered these English exiles for religion’s sake, seized 
St. Omer’s College and expelled the faculty. The Austro- 
Belgian Government offered them hospitality and pro- 
tection at Liége, and thither Carroll removed, with his 
fellow-teachers and their pupils. After the brief of Clem- 
ent XIV. suppressing the Society of Jesus, the Austro- 
Belgian Government seized the college at Liége and 
Carroll was thus placed in con- 
finement, like a criminal, robbed even of letters from his 
mother and family. When released, at last, he proceeded 
to England, where he became chaplain to Lord Arundell 
Long residence abroad, a tour of 
Europe as a tutor to a young English nobleman, and 
actual residence in England, had not impaired his love for 
his native land. He watched with interest the resistance 
to the tyranny of England, and when he saw that war 
was inevitable he resolved to return home. He sailed in 
one of the last vessels that Jeft England before hostilities 
actually began. Carroll took up his duties as a priest 
near his mother’s home, at Rock Creek, and soon erected 
a church. A more timid fellow-clergyman, about the 
same time, was engaged in erecting on the Eastern Shore 
the last of the chapel-houses. Carroll, bolder in his 
forecast of American freedom, openly reared a church 
connected with no residence. Here he labored as a mis- 
sionary, extending his pastoral visits to distant points in 
Virginia and Maryland. Polished, cultivated, conversant 
with foreign countries and affairs, he was welcomed and 
courted everywhere. He kept up correspondence upon 
public affairs with Charles Carroll and Governor Thomas 
Sim Lee ; and when Congress appointed Carroll, Frank- 
lin and Chase a committee to proceed to Canada, the Rey. 
John Carroll was asked to accompany them and use his 
influence to secure Canadian neutrality. He returned 
with Franklin, who always remained the friend of the 
American priest. After the close of the war, the Catholic 
clergy, disowned by their old superior in England, took 
counsel as to the steps for obtaining from the Holy See a 
national organization. Barbé Marbois, the French Min- 
ister, set on foot a scheme to subject Catholics in Amer- 
ica toa French bishop, and to secure his end represented 
the Catholic clergy as friends of England. He made 
Franklin his dupe till Americans in England opened the 
eyes of the statesman philosopher. Then he exerted his 
influence in favor of Rev. John Carroll, who was made 
Prefect Apostolic, and in 1789 Bishop of Baltimore. 

Dr. Carroll, in 1785, reported the Catholics in the Thir- 
teen States at 23,000, not including those north-west of 
the Ohio, those in Pennsylvania and Maryland, attended 
by twenty-four priests. Immigration from Europe brought 
over Catholics who settled in the cities from Boston to 
Charleston. Maryland Catholics were among the earliest 
settlers of Kentucky. To meet the wants of his flock, Dr. 
Carroll, while Prefect, founded Georgetown College in 
1789, and projected a theological seminary. The French 
Revolution sent many able and learned priests as exiles to 
this country, among them Rev. Mr. Nagot and other Sul- 
pitians, who established St. Mary’s Theological Seminary 
at Baltimore in 1791. Others devoted themselves to mis- 
sionary work with great success. 

Georgetown College, erected with part of the property 
of the old Jesuit missions in Maryland, celebrated its cen- 
tenary last Spring, having been for one hundred years 
the leading Catholic University of the country, with aca- 
demic powers from both State and Church. It boasts of 
a visit from, Washington himself, and has an honored roll 
of graduates, the late W. W. Corcoran, of Washington, 
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long presiding over its alumni. Nearly every President of 
the United States, from Washington to Harrison, has pre- 
sided at its commencements, and many have placed sons 
er relatives there to pass through its strong classical 
eourse. 

The growth of the Catholic body was not rapid. Dr. 
Carroll showed great prudence and judgment in molding 
into a somewhat homogeneous body the Americans of En- 


glish, Irish, French and German origin, as well as recent | 


eomers, largely from Ireland, under uniform discipline. It 
was not till July, 1806, that he laid the foundations of the 
present Cathedral in Baltimore, but the design of the 
architect, Latrobe, was not realized in stone till after Car- 
roll’s death 

Meanwhile, Carmelite and Visitation nuns, Augustin- 
ians and Dominicans established houses, and in 1808 
Pius VIL. divided the vast Diocese of Baltimore, and Cath- 
olic bishops were appointed for Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia and Bardstown, Ky., leaving under Dr. Carroll, 
who became archbishop, the Catholic population in Mary- 
land and the Southern States. 

Other sees were gradually erected. In 1821 the Church 
had 8 bishops, 117 priests, 100 churches, and a popula- 
tion of 163,500, in congregations regularly attended, east 
ef the Mississippi. 

By natural growth, and by accessions from Europe after 
the close of the wars of the French Revolution, the Cath- 
elic body increased, especially in the sea-board cities at 
the North, and along the lines of public works to the 
West, in Western New York and Pennsylvania, Kentucky, 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. From Virginia to Mississippi 
the progress of this Church was slow. Beyond the Mis- 
sissippi, 2 bishop had been established at New Orleans in 
1793 ; but at the time of the cession of Louisiana to the 
United States the see was vacant, priests were few and 
religion neglected. Americans soon poured in, with immi- 
grants of all races and faiths. From 1833, when there 
were 12 bishops, about 250 priests and 200 churches, the 
ehurches and clergy have more than doubled in this 
eountry every decade; and the population adhering to 
the Roman Catholic faith has increased in nearly the same 
ratio, reaching 1,500,000 in 1850 ; 3,500,000 in 1860 ; about 
6,000,000 in 1875; and is now probably not far from 
10,000, 000. 

The annexation of Texas and the war which ensued 
brought in territory with a Catholic population, but in 
New Mexico only has this population preponderated to 
the present time. Besides the immigration from Europe, 
there has been of late a large immigration of French- 
Canadians to New England, New York, and the other 
States on the lakes. 

The population is somewhat curiously divided. In 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut and Louis- 
iana, the Roman Catholic body forms about one-third of 

total population ; in New York, Wisconsin and Cali- 
fornia, about one-fourth ; in Maryland, Minnesota and 
Dakota, about one-fifth ; in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
Tlinois and Idaho, one-seventh ; while in South Carolina 
and Arkansas it is only one-hundredth, and in North Car- 
olina not much more than one-thousandth part of the 
whole population of the State. 

The Roman Catholic body has made great exertions to 
erect not only churches, but colleges, academies, as well 
as institutions of charity. The public-school system is so 
distasteful to them that they spare no endeavor'to erect 
and maintain, where possible, parochial schools, and have 
actually more than 3,000, with 600,000 pupils. 

The most remarkable of those who have built up the 
Church to its present proportions, with 84 archbish- 
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ops and bishops, and about 8,000 priests and as many 
churches, have been Archbishops Carroll, Kenrick, Spald- 
ing and Gibbons of Baltimore —Keniick, a great theo- 


| logian and biblical scholar ; Archbishop Hughes of New 


York ; Bishops Cheverue and Fenwick of Boston, O’Con- 
nor of Pittsburgh, Bruté of Vincennes, Du Bourg of New 
Orleans, Ireland of St. Paul, England of Charleston, 
Rosati of St. Louis ; Very Rev. E. Sorin, founder of the 
University of Notre Dame; Abbot Wimmer, founder of 
a great Benedictine abbey in Pennsylvania ; Father De 
Smet, the Indian missionary ; Rey. I. T. Hecker, founder 
of the Paulists; Du Bois, founder of Mount St. Mary’s 
College and Theological Seminary; Kohlman, Varela, 
Mrs. Seton, foundress of the Sisters of Charity ; and 
among the laity, O. A. Brownson and J. A. McMaster. 
The gathering, last Autumn, at Washington, at the laying 
of the corner-stone of the great Catholic University, 
ushers in the more imposing one of its formal opening, 
and of the celebration with the gorgeous solemnities of 
the Church and the deliberations of lay members on the 
centenary of the organization of this remarkable religious 
body in the United States. 

The invitations to the centennial of the establishment 
of the Catholic hierarchy in the United States were sent, 
by direction of Cardinal Gibbons, to the archbishops and 
bishops of the United States and Canada. Other invita- 
tions followed to the monsignori, the presidents of semi- 
naries and colleges, and to distinguished laymen. Upon 
the receipt of acceptances of the invitation the committee 
in charge arranged for the comfort of the prelates and 
other guests in the homes of prominent citizens, as_ also 
in the seminaries and colleges in Baltimore and vicinity. 
The cards of invitation, which are surmounted by the 
seal of the archdiocese, handsomely engraved in red, 
read as follows: ‘‘ The Cardinal Archbishop of Balti- 
more requests the honor of your presence at the celebra- 
tion of the one hundredth anniversary of the establish- 
ment of the Catholic hierarchy of the United States, to 
be held at Baltimore on the 10th, 11th and 12th of No- 
vember, 1889.” Weekly meetings have been held for the 
organization and reports of committees and for perfect- 
ing all arrangements. The names of the distinguished 
prelates who are to preach on the several days have not 
at this writing been officially announced. The improve- 
ments and the enlargement of the Cathedral, which have 
been in contemplation for some time, will be the work 
of several months, and could not, therefore, be com- 
menced until after the centennial celebration. There 
has been a rearrangement of the sanctuary, however, to 
fit it for the large number of prelates taking part in the 
celebration. Besides the magnificent services in the 
Cathedral, there will be a reception tendered the visit- 
ing members of the hierarchy, and a procession, among 
the principal events. 

His Holiness Leo XIII. has sent a representative of the 
Holy See from Rome to Washington for the purpose of 
attending the dedication of the Catholic University. The 
functions of this legate will be nominal, the object of the 
Pope in sending him being to give further assurance of 
his hearty accord with the projects of the founders and 
promoters of the University. 


> 


Ir a man has a quarrelsome temper, let him alone. 
The world will soon find him employment. He will 
soon meet with some one stronger than himself, who 
will repay him better than you can. A man may fight 
duels, all his life if he is disposed to be quarrelsome.— 
Cecil. 
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SOME HUMORS OF TRAVEL. 


THE AMERICAN MUSIC OF THE FUTURE. 

Tr is foreign tothe nature of the art (writes Mr. Kreh- 
biel in the Tribune) that there should be a differentiation 
of schools, such as there is in mental science, unless it be 
in a department like that of dramatic composition. Be- 
tween Wagner's theories and those of the old Italian com. 
posers the difference is one of purpose as well as means. 
Is the play the thing, or is it merely a stalking-horse to 
be tricked out with pretty music ? But even this differ- 
ence is rapidly disappearing in the cradle of opera—in 
Italy itself as witnessed by Verdi, Boito and Franchetti. 
In a few years there will be no nation so poor in intellect 
and taste as to do reverence to the operatic idea of a hun- 
dred years ago, save, perhaps the degenerate ones who can 
neither advance nor hinder the car of progress. So far, 
then, as the future is concerned, the American composer, 


who is now following the example of his brethren of | 


Great Britain, France, Italy and Russia in studying Ger- 
man ideals, will stand an equal chance with them in the 
struggle for recognition so soon as he is brought up to 
their level in the 
matter of apprecia- 


pursuing the aim with which the commercial spirit of 
England has infected the world, may, for a time, incline 
them toward an art which is merely diverting, but event- 
ually lofty ideals will assert themselves, and these will be 
striven for by spirits neither jaded by quest nor sated by 
enjoyment. The inherited predilections of the reflective 
German, the mercurial Frenchman, the stolid Englishman, 


| the warm-hearted Irishman, the impulsive Italian,. will 


have all exerted their influence upon the popular taste. 
The folk-melodies of all nations will yield up their indi- 
vidual charms and disclose to the composer a hundred 
avenues of emotional expression which are not yet opened 
up. The American composer will be the truest repre- 
sentative of a universal art, because he will be the truest 
cosmopolitan as a citizen. 
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SOME HUMORS OF TRAVEL. 
By HERMAN MERIVALE, 

A wonpEeRFuL change has come during the last few 
years over the spirit of the Waiter. I forget whether 
it was in Punch, or 
where, that I re- 


tion and encourage- 
ment. The last- 
mentioned things 
are necessary for 
the development of 
that ‘‘ vigorous for- 
ward man,” accord- 
ing to Bagehot, | 
who will strike out 
the rough notion of 
the style which the 
American people 
will recognize as 
peculiarly con- 
genial to them, and 
which will, there- 
fore, invite imita- 
tion. The ‘‘charac- 
teristic mode of ex- 
pression” which 
will be stamped 


Tana 


By member years ago 
the delightful dia- 
logue between Tom 
and ’Arry over their 
table in a German 
hostelry. ‘’Ow 
comfortable it is 
that in these coun- 
tries they all under- 
stands French. 
Garsong, tarse der 
corfee.” And no 
doubt it was a great 
comfort. But we 
have changed all 
that now. They 
don’t. There is no 
longer a universal 
tongue, either for 
diplomacy or for 
travel; the many- 


upon the music of 
the American com- 
poser of the future 
will be a mode that will hit the taste and appea_ to the 
imagination of the American public of the future. 

This may not appear to be very explicit, but we are not 
wholly without a basis for speculation touching the ele- 
ments that are likely to enter into the musical taste of the 
coming generation or generations of Americans. To start 


with, they will approach the art unfettered by inherited | 


prejudices in favor of certain musical conventions still 
largely dominant among European peoples. 
perhaps, that they will have less artistic training back of 
them, but such a reflection need not frighten the social 
philosopher. The emotions are the province of music, 
and those who come after us will not be ill-equipped, for 
any musical evangel, provided they keep the door to their 
hearts open, their sensibilities keen, their affections warm. 
They will by that time have learned that in all things 
truth is more admirable than convention. Their political 


history will have taught them that it is theirs to judge for | 
themselves in matters of art as well as in matters of con- | 


science and matters of government. The fatigue which 
comes from subduing a great continent, amalgamating 
the refugees of a score of nations into a single people, and 


This means, | 


BALTIMORE CATHEDRAL. 


| 


i 


landed waiters 
bring their own 
dialects with them, 
and converse together in by-ways and corners in such 


: odd combinations that there seems to be at last neither 
| speech nor language, but their voices are heard among 
| them. 


We were seated—L. an. [—at one of the most queerly 
representative /‘able-d’hdétes I have seen amongst those 
strange institutions of cosmopoly. It was at Spezia. Our 
company consisted of two young Russian ladies of birth 
—with eye-glasses and very rude—and one of them en- 
gaged to be married to a handsome young Italian noble, 


| who bunched her with liberality. There is nothing wrong 


in the expression, which a young American lady in Lon- 
don society, freshly arrived, cxplained to a startled part- 
ner. She complained that she had never been bunched 
since she came. He was taken aback, and wondered what 
to apologize for in the manners of the country, when she 


| explained that bunching means to supply with flowers. 


The Russian girls—there was then a talk of war, and they 
eye-glassed me with special suspicion—were attended by 
a quiet widow companion of uncertain nationality. Near 
them sat a dear old white-haired Belgian couple, full of 
the little hand - pressures and touching ways of time- 


erowned marriage-love, which 
sends one thinking away— 
thinking upon the many teach- 
ings of the great Marriage- 
Mystery. Opposite to them a 
little newly married pair of 
turtle-doves, very new and 
very young indeed—the cere- 
mony but two days old, as we 
afterward learned — miracu- 
lously disappearing into cor- 
ners now and then, and reap- 
pearing with a delightful 
assertion of propriety, uncon- 
scious of very shining eyes 
and rumpled hair. Add to 
them a half-way house English 
husband and wife, no matter 
who, and the inevitable 
bachelor parson on his wan- 
derings, with a singular gift 
for producing sound tobacco 
in defiance of the pestilent 
Nicotian monopoly of His 
Italian Majesty, and our odd 
menagerie was complete. 
Complete but for the head- 
waiter, who was a conundrum. 
I tried him in every language 
of which I knew anything—so 
did everybody else; and he 
always answered, in another 
language, some question which 
had not been asked. At des- 
sert, after having well dined, 
with some good red wine and 
some cognac, I asked for 
biscuits for L. and for myself. 
“Des biscuits,” quoth I in 
pure Parisian; and he smiled 
atso simple a demand. After 
a strangely long absence he 
returned with an enormous 
bottle, which, with two big 
tumblers, he placed uncorked 
before us. The Russian ladies 
looked at us with disgust, and 
it bore the brand of Jamieson. 
“You asked du wiski,” said the 
waiter as I looked in astonish- 
ment. ‘‘ What country,” I said, 
in despair, ‘‘on earth do you 
belong to?” ‘‘1I?” he said ; 
“TmaTurk.” It grows diffi- 
eult, certainly, and one should 
know the pass-words. 

Once after a bad sea-passage 
I tried hard to explain to a 
yxood-tempered waiter at Ca- 
lais that I wanted a little gin ; 
but understand he could not, 
and the classical French I 
could not for the moment re- 
member. After every spir- 
ituous liquor had been offered 
in turn, my wants must have 
been suggested by some de- 
spairing pantomime. For 
his face expanded with smiles 
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—he put his right forefinger to his cheek and his left in 
the air with great expressiveness, and ‘‘ Ah, ah !” he said, 
with sympathy, and all in one word, ‘“‘Oletum!” And 
old Tom it was. A college-mate of mine, years back, whom 
nothing in the way of language daunted, used to maintain 
that for waiters there was nothing like coining tongues— 
and wanting more toast once during his Italian wander- 
ings, addressed one thus, ‘‘ Aspettatore, pil tosto.” 

It was at that Spezia table that I found myself collogu- 
ing with a friend of the best of English types, who was 
hunting with some literary purpose on the historic tracks 
of Lord Byron, now fast effacing themselves in Italy. He 
had been realizing the scene of the poet’s famous swim 
from Porto di Venere, and we made our way Pisa-ward 
together, on a wonderful day of Summer per saltum, cloud- 
less and supreme, to be mocked afterward by many un- 
kind relapses. A beautiful journey between sea and 
mountain, the snow fading from the Apennine ridges as 
we traveled south. A drive to the Piazza, which com- 
bines in little the chief interests of traveling Pisa in a fair 
beauty of white marble (fairer to me, because somehow 
less elaborate and less bedecked, than the greater dome 
of Brunelleschi at Florence), and a contemplation of the 
famous leaning tower. Perversely it impressed me with 
the image of a lovely but inebriated bride a little off the 
level, infinitely maiden in her white robe, though with a 
figure like the leg in Punch so adapted to a Wellington 
boot in the maker’s eyes, from being ‘‘ the same size all 
the way down.” And we laughed as we climbed the 
twisting stair over the honest German matron who ut- 
tered her petitions at the foot, while her good man was 
making his way up inside. ‘‘Ach Himmel! Keep the 
thing steady till my John comes down !” 

Close by, the beautiful cathedral, instinct with the 
delicate half-feminine grace which is the distinguishing 
feature of these white Italian minsters as compared with 
others ; a bewilderment of marbles and carved woods—of 
twelve hundred woven columns and gigantic mosaics—of 
tender Andrea del Sartos and bold designs of Michael 
Angelo—bronze lamps of Galileo and bronze doors, which 
stand survivors of the fire three hundred years ago ; and 
close again the singular Baptistery, where L. and I could 
anxiously watch the process of a Luca della Robbia in 
act of being restored, and wonder among the Old Testa- 
ment frescoes at the historic attainments of an extraor- 
dinary guide, who grew very eloquent and very angry 
over @ biblical picture which he described as represent- 
ing the historic Curse.of Cam. I thought of the little 
University River—I reflected upon Abel’s brother—I did 
all I could to bring him to book, but he was secure of his 
Old Testament History and contemptuous of mine. I 
made him write the word down, and down he wrathfully 
wrote it, Cam. Nor was it for some time afterward that 
I was able to discover that the name he meant was Ham. 

It was ly a soft moonlight evening upon Arno that we 
found our way under the guidance of our Byron-loving 
friend to the palace on the river-bank once so closely as- 
sociated with the poet’s name, which in a year or two in 
Pisa will be a forgotten thing. Already—I believe—the 
guide - books know it not; and though the palace was 
untenanted of its owners, we found great difficulty in 
obtaining admission, were regarded as intruders and ig- 
norants, and at last were admitted under protest only to 
the little garden, unchanged since Byron’s day, even to 
the tree in whose shadow he sat; but bearing to present 
visitors no association with his name. 

Till but a short time ago this was the Palazzo Lanfran- 
chi, sung of by Dante under that very name, by which 
pilgrims might know and find it. Here it was that for a 
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time Byron made his strange home with La Guiccioli, 
and with the Leigh Hunts, who only snapped at him for 
giving them the roof-room. Here he wrote ‘‘ Marine 
Faliero,” and here he finished ‘‘Cain”; and a short dis- 
tance hencg, having ridden out late on horseback with 
friends and being stopped by the officials at the. Pisa 
Gates, he insisted on charging at them lance in rest as if 
with an amateur squadron of cavalry, and scattering the 
ranks of Bumbolo. I believe the encounter was the cause 
of his leaving Pisa. But all these things turn to fable 
Ask for the Palazzo Lanfranchi, and in spite of Dante 
and Byron nobody can tell you of it. Does not a new 
family inhabit the place ? and has not the family rechris- 
tened History after its own importance, and changed the 
name of the building to the Palazzo Toscanelli? These 
things are a painful part of the fashions of a vulgar day. 
But « few days before I had the greatest difficulty in 
identifying the marble staircase of the old Durazzo della 
Scala (in spite of the very name) in Genoa, because the 
guardian would acknowledge no name in connection with 
it but that of the ‘‘ famiglia” who had just bought it up, 
whoever they were; and a few days afterward, in the 
most gracious part of gracious Fiesole I asked in vain, 
Hare-guided, for the ‘“‘ beautiful old palace with balus 
traded terraces and gardens of ancient cypresses built by 
Cosimo Vecchio, and the favorite residence of Lorenze 
the Magnificent ”’—(Cosimo kept four of them, the dog !) 
—which men called the Villa Mozzi. The soft Italian 
name and the historic connection had departed. I was 
told, after much inquiry, that the place must now be the 
property of a distinguished cavaliere Americano, and 
properly called after him—the Villa Spence—pronounced 
Spenchy. Is there no Cavaliere Lubbocchio in Italy te 
stop this sort of thing ? or is the age of Odontobaph te 
drown us everywhere ? 

The Italian cities—Florence especially —have so far 
escaped the worst of those awful advertisements upor 
the walls which now deface everything, till the strange 
man with the pickle-jar, and the manager in Claudian’: 
blanket, mingle with one’s nightmares, everywhere, and 
the homeward- bound Briton’s first sight of his chalky 
cliffs is but to tell him of Colman’s mustard. The great- 
est tragedian is the one who advertises his dinners best ; 
and some day, perhaps, if Pears (no disrespect to him) 
should buy up the royal castle by Eton, he will defy his- 
toric associations in order to get rid of all suggestion of 
brown Windsor, and rename it Pears’s Towers. Only 
Singer’s sewing-machines and Mrs. Allen’s hair-restorer 
have as yet made much havoc with Italian city-walls; 
but when this disfigurement of these walls already begun 
upon is continued as in Paris, where is it to end ? 

Away again after a glimpse of Leghorn, which alone of 
Italian cities seems to have no Italian characteristics at 
all, and is only known to sight-seers by the Jewish syna- 
gogue and the water-works—which, after all, are not un- 
like other water-works and synagogues, but seem to have 
had exactly the same monopoly when George Eliot visite | 
the place. We visited it as a duty because we traveled 
with Kitchener’s tickets to save trouble, and Kitchener 
had thrown Leghorn in. As a personal experience of 
Kitchener, I only found that at every Italian station I 
had to have my little book ‘‘visa’d” like a passport, 
which cost more time than taking a ticket; that it 
France they made a large extra charge for luggage; that 
in Switzerland, for a long night-journey, they would book 
my goods no further than the frontier, where it had all 
to be done again; that when from Lucerne I wanted te 
make a slight détour by Berne instead of Zurich—differ- 
ence offered—Kitchener’s young man in Lucerne treated 
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me with scorn ; and that, desiring to prolong my time 
for a few days in consequence of illness—after much cor- 
respondeuce of which no record had been kept in Paris, 
because they had ‘“ written on a post-card” what I never 
got—I had to pay avery sufficient overtax at the Iron 
Road of the North. I do not know how much trouble was 
saved ; but I know how much temper was lost. Kitch- 
ener, never again. 

How odd it is to sit down a few months after date with 
pen, ink and an old diary, and realize how a few suggest- 
. ive lines allow one to record a brief epitome of the day’s 
events and suggestions, and bring vividly to mind things 
which otherwise would have faded from it even in a year 
or so, altogether. Wise is the man or woman who keeps 
a diary of that kind—a diary of fact. Not more entirely 
unwise is he or she who insists on keeping a record of 
thoughts and mental processes, from a well-informed 
point of view, which results always in neglect of the 
duty, and having to invent the processes a long time 
after date. That results, in its turn, in proving that 
thoughts and mental processes are rare, and that one is 
the better for not recording them. 

I met avery odd diarist of this kind in Venice once. 
’ He was a young American studying for the Church, and 
doing Europe to enlarge his mind, under contract to 
bring home a diary. He was always dressed in rusty 
black, and always very sad and very simple. He never 
smiled. I never could quite feel sure if he was a donkey 
or humorist. When, afterward, I learned that he had 
(with tears) persuaded the Venetian landlord to advance 
him a large sum of money instead of insisting on his 
bill, on the ground that he, the student, had been dis- 
appointed for the moment of his remittances from The 
Elders—and then at once left the town without a trace 
behind but a bag with a square suit of Elder black—I 
concluded that he was the latter. But he was always 
retiring from table, as he said, ‘‘to write up his thoughts,” 
many days in arrear. OnceI got him to come with me 
to the top of the Campanile of St. Mark. We looked 
down on the sea-logged city, and lit expanse of the La- 
goon. He gazed ruminatingly at the view some time 
without speaking, as for my part I am always content 
to do: and without speaking came down. As we crossed 
the Place homeward, he said, placidly, without a muscle 
moving: ‘‘ Venice has been very much misrepresented to 
me in one particular. I understood that the one fault of 
the views was the want.of water.” Was that man in- 
venting that as a joke? Or had he met Burnand or 
Gilbert in his travels and been hoaxed? I never knew. 


BELFRY LEGENDS. 
By W. G. S. 


Iw all ages and in all climes the music of bells has been 
blended with the poet’s inspired melodies. Back through 
the corridors of time do the voices of the bells echo ; but 
it is in vain that the antiquary endeavors to fix the date 
when first their music fell upon the enchanted ear. 

In the worship of the gods, they shone in the hands of 
the Priest of Proserpine; they gleamed and tinkled on 
the vestments of the Jewish High-priest ; Greeks, Romans 
and Christians used them. Amid the shouts of victory 
they were heard, as the Roman general’s triumphant 
chariot passed majestically along—heard in tones of 
warning, for they were hung upon the chariot to remind 
the elated victor that, even in this hour of supremacy, he 
still was subject to the laws of Rome. 

That glittering pageant fades from our sight, and again 


right on and die with your faces to the foe !’ 


we hear the sound of bells as they jangle on the necks of 
a band of Roman criminals going to the place of execu- 
tion. 

Coming nearer to our own times, what memories. crowd 
around the belfry-tower, ‘‘like the rooks that round it 
throng” !—memories blent with joy or fraught with ter- 
ror, as in thought we hear the clash of joy-bells in the 
sunny air, proclaiming peace on earth; or, in the still- 
ness of the night, start as the ominous booming of a bell 
recalls that early August morning when, from the tower 
of St. Germain ]’Auxerrois the signal was given, and the 
fearful massacre of St. Bartholomew commenced @ min- 
ute after, and the streets of Paris were strewn with the 
mangled corpses of defenseless Protestants, lured to their 
death by the base treachery and the fanatical hate of 
Catherne de Medicis, whose heartless utterance, ‘‘Aujour- 
@hui il y a de ’humanité 4 étre cruel, de la cruauté 4 étre 
humain,” was taken up by a maddened populace as they 
hurled their victims from the windows on to the stones 
below, while the King himself stood at a window of the 
Louvre and fired on those of his miserable subjects who 
fled from the assassin’s knife. From this “tale of terror 
told in the startled ear of night” we turn shuddering 
away, while perchance across the shadow-land of our own 
past we hear some dear remembered chime, recalling 
hours when our ‘careless childhood strayed a stranger 
yet to pain.” We see once more the gray village, which 
echoed from Tintagel’s tower. So, far away, the bells 
were cast and shipped for Farrabury, and with favoring 
winds the vessel glided swiftly on, till the expectant 
crowd upon the beach beheld her with her precious 
freight, awaiting only that the rising tide should float 
her into the harbor. No breeze ruffled the surface of 
the Summer sea, there was a tender stillness in the even- 
ing air, when, suddenly, the vesper bells chimed from 
Tintagel’s tower. At the sound the pilot, kneeling by 
the captain’s side, devoutly crossed himself ‘and offered 
thanks to God for the quick voyage and the safe return. 
But the captain laughed, ‘‘To me alone the praise; I 
need no aid from God to bring the vessel safelyjin "— 
then swore a fearful oath, at which the pious pilot, pray- 
ing still, shuddered and shrank away. The oath stili 
lingered on the captain’s lips, when, from the surface 
of the silent sea, a mighty wave arose; upon its curving 
crest the ship was lifted up; then, as a wild ery went 
forth from all the anxious gazers on the shore, she sank, 
while on the stilly air was heard the muffled sound of 
bells as when a knell is tolled. One soul alone escaped, 
the pious pilot safely swam ashore. 

Many centuries have passed away since then ; but tc 
this day, when storms approach, and only then, deep down 
below the surface of the troubled waves the bells of Farra- 
bury-may be heard, ringing a muffled peal, while on the 
rocky coast the vacant, silent tower still stands, looking 
out across the angry sea. 


“‘ WHEN we were advancing at Chantilly to take our 
position in battle-line,”’ says an old campaigner, ‘‘ the 
captain of my company kept waving his sword and ex- 
horting us to stand firm and die like men. As we were 
approaching a thicket, a thumping big hog charged full 
at the captain, upset him in a heap, and made his escape 
through our ranks. ‘Boys, I’m struck bya shell! Go 
‘Shell be 
durned !’ replied one of the men. ‘You were hit by a 
hog! Get up and come on.’’ The cheers of. the, rebel 
skirmishers were answered by peals of laughter from our 
front as the hog-struck captain limped in the rear.” 
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‘* JAEL, THE MAID, SEATED ON A BROKEN STONE WALL, SIDE BY SIDE WITH A TOOTHLESS OLD HAG, 
LIKE ONE OF MACBETH’S WITCHES.” 
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By ETTA W. PIERCE. 
Cuaprer X.— Hazen Speaks. 


“‘CotoneL Rivers,” said Miss Carbury, ‘‘ declares that 
you two girls must doff your mourning - gowns. 
know the Moors consider black an accursed color, and 
I am sure the colonel regards it in a similar light.” 

“Papa has been dead but a few months,” objected 
Sergia. 

“Quite true, my dear. But the nice people are all at 
their country-seats, and from every quarter invitations to 
dinners, lawn parties, high teas, tableaux vivants and ten- 
nis are pouring in upon us. The colonel insists that you 
and Hazel shall take part in these harmless gayeties. Of 
course his wishes must be respected—admirable man ! 

Vol. XXVIII, No. 6—44 


You | 


But you cannot go to the Talcotts’ garden /éles, or the 
recherché dinners at the Greys’, looking like two ravens.” 

Sergia made no reply. 

‘My dear, you will enter society this coming Winter,” 
pursued Miss Carbury. ‘‘The colonel means to open 
your father’s city house, and entertain like a prince. As 
your engagement with Francis Heron is off, your début is 
sure to create a sensation. Now I dare say it is better for 
you to lay aside your mourning at once, as your guardian 
desires. At his suggestion, I have ordered from town a 
number of exquisite dresses, just suited for girls not yet 
out. Some are for you, some for Hazel. I knew you 
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would delight to provide her with pretty toilets, and she 
loves you too well to refuse the gift.” 

i tried to express my thanks suitably. 

“But I would rather wear my shabby black for Aunt 
Ferrers,” I faltered. 

It was plain that Miss Carbury herself had some secret 
qualms in the matter ; but being a blind adorer of Colo- 
nel Pitt Rivers, she stifled them, and gently urged : 

“Undoubtedly the colonel is competeut to decide 
about the—the fitness of things. A man who gives lib- 


. . . . | 
erally to all the churches in Black River, and invites the | 
rector and his family to dine every week—a man who en- | 


dows beds in hospitals, and contributes to every charity 
—is fit to determine how long a black frock should be 
worn.” 

Sergia could not restrain a laugh. 

“Take the goods the gods provide, Hazel,” she said, 
“‘and offer no objection—especially to a dear, illogical 
creature like Miss Carbury. Let us leave the responsi- 
bility of this movement to our elders. We need not quar- 
rel with my guardian’s will, when it takes the form of 
new dresses and mild local diversion.” 

It was odd how readily Sergia yielded to every wish of 
her guardian ; his power over her seemed daily to in- 
crease. I had been at Wolfsden for more than a week, 
and in that time had seen him again and again look at 
her with eyes of covetous passion. Now that his ward 


was free of Heron, why did not Colonel Rivers approach | 


her as a lover? Something seemed holding him back— 
what could it be? Was he, after all, that contemptible 
being, a male flirt, vacillating betwixt Sergia and Mrs. 
Van Wert ? It looked like it. 

We left Miss Carbury writing orders for more finery, 
and went out into the corridor. Wet weather had pre- 
vailed for days. Rain was falling in torrents ; the river 
threatened an overflow. 
shut indoors. We could hear the tum-tum of Mrs. Van 
Wert’s banjo fluttering up the stair from the drawing- 
room. Sergia grasped my arm. 

“Tam suffering from a surfeit of banjo; are not you ?” 
she cried. ‘‘ Come, let us stroll through these old rooms. 
You have been at Wolfsden more than a week, dear, and 
have not yet looked the house over.”’ 

I followed her along quaint passages, in and out of 
wainscoted rooms, charmingly furnished, and finally up a 
steep stair to the very top of the gabled house. 

Yes, I had been ten days at Wolfsden —a brief, but 
marvelously happy, 
rapidly in a country house, where guests are dependent 
upon each other for entertainment. 

That dark waiting-maid Jael annoyed me with no more 
warnings. Mrs. Steele, the housekeeper, kept studiously 
out of my way. Already, with the facility of youth, I 
had forgotten everything disagreeable, and surrendered 
myself unreservedly to the first great joy of my life. 

At the head of the attic-stair Sergia and I stood look- 
ing around. There were three rooms in this topmost 
story of the house—one empty, one packed with the mis- 
cellaneous articles that usually accumulate in garrets— 
the door of the third was locked. 

‘*Bluebeard’s chamber,” said Sergia, as she shook the 
knob. ‘I wonder what precious thing is hidden here ? 
There ought to be a fine view of the river from this cor- 
ner of the house. 
dining-room buffet. Wait till I fetch them, Hazel.” 

She rushed off down the stair, and was back in a mo- 
ment with the keys in her hand. 

“* Open, locks, 
Whoever knocks,’” 


| dolorous sky. 


The inmates of Wolfsden were — 


period. Acquaintance progresses | 


, Heron chanced to be in a bad humor. 
I saw Mrs. Steele’s keys lying on the | 


| she said, lightly, then fitted a key in the door, and it 


swung backward, revealing a room, sparsely furnished, 
and lighted by one small window in the roof, fom which 
it was impossible to obtain any view save that of the 
All about the walls of this garret hung a 
great variety of male clothing—hats and cloaks of out- 


‘ landish appearance—scores of suits, some @ la mode, some 


of a kind never worn, surely, on American soil. 

“Your Bluebeard room,” I said to Sergia, ‘‘ looks like 
a second-hand clothing-shop.” 

“Or a pawnbroker’s establishment !” she answered. 
‘““Why, here are garments suitable for every country in 
the world, one might say.” 

“Stage property, perhaps,” I suggested: 

_ On a table against the wall two strong-boxes rested. 
_Sergia advanced and raised the lid of one ; it was full of 
| superb tools, of a kind and character quite unknown to 
, us, and the use of which we could not determine. The 
second box contained six handsomely mounted revolvers. 

“Oh !” cried Sergia, starting back with a woman’s fear 
of deadly weapons ; ‘‘an arsenal !” 

The words were not out when we both heard a step fly- 
ing up the stair. Mrs. Steele appeared in the door of 
this queer room at the top of the house, white and breath- 
less with exertion. 

‘Young ladies,” she cried, in a tone that reminded me 
| of my old enemy, Miss Dee, ‘‘my keys !” 

“Yes,” responded Sergia, cheerfully. ‘‘I took the 
liberty to borrow them for a moment. In the name of all 
that is curious, Mrs. Stcele, what sort of a room have you 
| here? Pray tell us the uses of these beautiful tools, and 
who wears this collection of garments ?” pointing to the 
things hanging on the wall. 

Mrs. Steele was still panting for breath. 
find her voice at once. 

‘Everything here belongs to a former tenant of Wolfs- 
den,” she said, at last, ‘‘a gentleman in the theatrical line 
—my knowledge extends no farther. The owner is cx- 
pected to remove his goods shortly, so the room is kept 
locked. I cannot imagine what tempted you to intrude 
in such a place.” The hand which she held out for her 
keys trembled. ‘I must beg you to retire at once, young 
ladies ; if this matter reaches Colone! Rivers’s ear, I shall 
be greatly blamed.” 

“Be at ease,” said Sergia, lightly ; ‘‘ we will preserve a 
dead silence on the subject.” 

She drew me out of Bluebcard’s garret, and we went 
below, to dress for dinner. 

‘““A former tenant of Wolfsden ?” murmured Sergia. 
‘“Why, the house had been empty for years when Colonel 
Rivers bought it, and some of those clothes, I am sure, 
were fashionably cut. There was neither rust nor dust 
on anything. Very odd !” 

“Yes,” I assented, mechanically. 

In my heart I did not believe a word of Mrs. Steele's 
story. All my doubts of the woman began again to wake 
and stir; but I would not speak them, even to Sergia. 
Under that roof I meant never again to talk of Mrs. 
Steele. 

Heron and his friend Vivian dined with us this day ; 
the colonel cultivated amicable relations with his neigh- 
bor, even though he called him ‘‘ pestiferous ” in private. 
At table he main- - 
tained a morose silence, and occupied himself with scowl- 


She did not 


| ing at Sir Griffin Hopewood, who was exceedingly attent- 


ive to me. 

Mrs. Van Wert was diverting the colonel with her 
countless airs and graces. The learned prefessor had 
taken Miss Carbury in hand, and was talking of phantas- 
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matography and the plurality of worlds to the poor be- 
wildered creature. Sergia was thus left to Mr. Vivian. 
The two carried on a conversation of their own, under 
cover of the general buzz and hum. Sergia looked un- 
commonly sweet and dangerous—the young evangelist, 
like a man on his guard. 

“‘If I may be allowed to contribute to the work,” I 
heard Sergia say, in a soft, pleading voice, “it will seem 
as though I actually had a paft in it. Indeed, I shall 
consider it a great privilege, Mr. Vivian—particularly as 
I have never given anything to African missions.” 

She was begging leave to bestow her money on the 
Hottentots! I had not recovered from my astonishment 
when we arose and returned to the drawing-room. Colo- 
nel Rivers sat down to the grand piano, and played ‘Il 
Bacio,” and Sir Griffin accompanied him upon the flute. 
Sergia and Mrs. Van Wert sang something—I know not 
what, for Heron had crossed the room to my corner, and 
was leaning on the back of my chair, muttering as fol- 
lows : 

“You seem to be getting on very well with that En- 
glishman.” 

“‘T should hope so,” I answered, ‘‘ seeing that we are 
guests under the same roof.” 

‘* He plays the flute abominably. If he is half as bad 
at écarté and poker, no wonder the colonel fleeces him 
nightly at cards——” 

I stared, and he stopped short, coloring hotly. 

‘* Beg pardon! I did not mean to say that, you know 
—the words slipped out unawares.” 

“« Ecarté — poker!’ I gasped. ‘Are those games at 
which men play for money ?” 

‘© Sometimes. The first is French—the latter, Ameri- 
can : 

‘*Does Sir Griffin play with the colonel for money?” 

‘*T cannot say. It may be only the gossip of his man- 
servant, who talks more than is good for him. Anyway, 
the baronet’s friendship for Rivers seems not to have suf- 
fered. Perhaps, in his present state of mind ’— with dis- 
agreeable irony—‘‘ such trivial matters as losses at cards 
cannot affect him.” 

I thought Heron extremely ill- natured —I was glad 
when he made his adieux. On my way to my own room 
that night I stopped at Sergia’s door, and looked in. She 
stood, tall and white, before her toilet-table, with her un- 
bound hair streaming around her in a yellow torrent, and 
she was talking in this wise to Miss Carbury : 

‘‘T have been released little more than a week from 
Francis Heron—don’t, I beg you, be looking about thus 
soon for his successor, Miss Carbury! Remember, if I 
ever marry, I will consult my own will only. I will go 
my own way always”—with a flash of defiance —‘and 
no other. No living person shall persuade or coerce me. 
My own will—my own way !—yes—that I must have !” 

“‘T hope you may get it, my dear!” groaned poor Miss 
Carbury. ‘‘If you do not, the rest of us will be likely to 
suffer !” 

Then Sergia saw me at the door, and cried : 

“‘Come in, ma chére. What was Francis Heron saying 
to you in the drawing-room to-night ?” 

‘‘That Sir Griffin and Colonel Rivers play écarté and 
poker, and that the colonel wins the money,” I answered. 

‘* What a delightful topic for a (&e-d-téte with a lady !— 
how like dear Francis!” cried Sergia. ‘‘ He was so jeal- 
ous of the baronet at dinner that he actually turned 
green! I know very little about masculine amusements, 
but doubtless many gentlemen do play écarté, especially 
those who have lived in France.” 

‘* And as for poker,” put in Miss Carbury, horrified, 


‘‘the very name is plebeian—disgusting—not admissible 
in feminine conversation. My dear Hazel, it is extremely 
bad form for young ladies to even speak of such things.” 

I was too crushed to reply. 

Said Sergia, with a provoking laugh : 

“‘T dare say you will find Colonel Rivers and the bar- 
onet in the library, at this very moment, deep in their 
favorite pastime! I know the colonel is fond of cards 
and dice—I have heard him confess as much. He has 
lived at Monte Carlo, you know, and all those dreadful 
places, where gambling is still allowed. Don’t look so 
shocked, you unsophisticated Hazel; and don’t listen 
again to that spiteful Francis.” 

I crept dejectedly to bed. When I awoke next morn- 
ing I found the rain falling with greater fury than ever. 
Sir Griffin Hopewood met me in the hall, with hands full 
of drenched garden roses. Whether he played at wicked 
games or not, the sight of his fair, nonchalant face and 
merry blue eyes set my foolish heart beating madly. He 
leaned over me, and said, in a breathless way: 

**One look at you, Miss Ferrers, is enough to make a 
man forget that the skies are black and the rain persist- 
ent. Take these roses—I gathered them for you on the 
terrace just now.” 

“In all this downpour? How kind!” I answered. 
“T quite pity you here at Wolfsden, a prisoner of the 
weather, Sir Griffin, because English people depend 
largely upon outdoor pleasures for amusement.” 

“True,” he answered, ‘‘but I do not need your pity. 
I would not be elsewhere for the whole wide world !”’ 

After breakfast that morning the colonel’s guests gath- 
ered in the wainscoted hall, where a cheerful hickory log 
was burning away the dampness ; and everybody talked 
of the rain, and the river, which was already overflowing 
its banks and threatening disaster to the territory border- 
ing thereon. In a lull of the conversation, Mrs. Van 
Wert arose with an air of mock desperation, and proposed 
a romp at blind-man’s-buff. 

“To such straits are we reduced by wind and weather,” 
said the colonel, ‘‘ that we accept this proposal with pro- 
found gratitude.” 

With a pair of dimpled hands, all ablaze with dia- 
monds, the pretty widow tied her embroidered handker- 
chief about the colonel’s eyes, laughing and blushing at 
her ineffectual attempts to make the knot secure. We 
entered upon the frolic like school-children. Even the 
professor and Miss Carbury joined in it. Immediately 
swishing draperies, flying feet and subdued laughter filled 
the old-fashioned hall. Sir Griffin stumbled over the tail 
of Miss Carbury’s gown, and measured his handsome 
length at the foot of the staircase. The professor, with 
the light of day shut from his wise, owlish eyes, tripped 
gingerly along the polished floor, clawing the air in vain 
efforts to arrest Sergia’s flitting shape, and finally brought 
up in a commodious umbrella-stand, which he filled as a 
statue a niche. 

At last my turn came to wear the handlerchief and 
grope in darkness. I started across the hall, pursuing a 
vague rustle and murmur which led me mockingly on. 
Hither and thither I turned with empty, outstretched 
hands. 

Presently I caught desperately at something—some one 
—and held fast. My prize stood motionless, breathless, 
while my hand wandered along a broad shoulder, up to 
a head of fine, closely cropped hair, and at last brushed 
against a bearded mouth, and was there seized and eov- 
ered with hot, swift kisses. A shout of laughter rang 
through the hall. 

‘‘T am your captive, now and forever,” whispered the 
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voice of Sir Griffin Hopewood. 
tionally.” 

The game ended soon after in a very unpleasant way. 
The bandage had been transferred to Sergia, and in a sud- 
den rush for prey she slipped on the parquet-floor, and 
with a cry of fear and pain struck violently against the 
tall newel-post of the staircase. Colonel Rivers caught 
her in his arms. 

She was partially stunned—her fair head fell against 
his shoulder. A scream from Miss Carbury brought Mrs. 
Steele upon the scene. At sight of Colonel Rivers hold- 
ing his ward's fair but inanimate body the housekeeper 
came to a rigid stand. A burning red swept her long, 
pale face. Behind her glasses flashed two points of yel- 
low flame, which I knew were angry eyes. The colonel 
must have seen the menace in her look, for he thrust a 
defensive hand before Sergia, and cried, sternly: 

‘Keep off! Don’t dare to touch her!” 

Then, quickly recovering himself, he said, in a changed 
voice : 

‘*Will some one give me a vinaigrette? There! my 
ward is coming round already. Mrs. Van Wert, allow 
me to restore your handkerchief. Doubtless we have all 
had enough of blind-man’s-buff.” 

Mrs. Steele immediately resumed her usual docile air. 

‘*Martin is waiting to speak to you outside, sir,” she 
said. ‘‘There’s trouble down by the river—some houses 
are being swept away by the freshet.” 

Sergia rallied. In a moment she was laughing at our 
scared faces, and then everybody flew to hear Martin’s 
story. The low lands along the banks of the river, pop- 
ulated mostly by poor people, were now under water. 

‘And Mr. Heron and the young preacher have been 
out there ever since daybreak, working like horses,” said 
Martin. 

“Then it is time for me to join them—I am quite 
ashamed of myself,” answered Rivers ; and he threw on 
a water-proof coat, and hurried off to the scene of disas- 
ter, and Sir Griffin Hopewood with him. 

Then Sergia suggested that we should all go down to 
the bridge, and view the inundation. Only Miss Carbury 
and myself volunteered to do so. 

Martin attended us. The rain had suddenly ceased ; 
but the sky was still full of galesand purple-black clouds, 
gashed with gleams of pale, wavery light. 

The bridge was but a short walk from the gate of Wolfs- 
den. 

Sergia hurried on in advance. Miss Carbury leaned 
upon my arm, and looked at me in a troubled way. 

‘*My dear, I have something to say to you,” she began, 
in a kindly voice. ‘‘ You are but a child—a very beauti- 
ful and innocent child—and I feel that it is my duty to 
speak plainly. I do not approve of Sir Griffin Hope- 
wood’s marked attentions to a girl who has neither money 
nor position.” 

My heart gave a great bound, but I could not speak a 
word. Miss Carbury went on, in the same gentle tone: 

‘“‘T have it from good authority that his lady-mother 
in England, who, like all of her class, makes caste her 
fetich, is bent on uniting the baronet to a cousin—the 
daughter of an earl. Now, in this quiet country-house, 
where he is to be the colonel’s guest for a few weeks, of 
course Sir Griffin seems exactly like any American gentle- 
man; but, my dear Hazel, remember he is not American ; 
and it is easier for a camel to go through a needle’s eye 
than for a titled Briton to forget his rank and his class- 
prejudices,” 

I felt a stab of anguish so sharp that it nearly took my 
breath. How weak, how foolish, I had been ! 


‘“<T surrender uncondi- | 


‘«J__will—remember, dear Miss Carbury,” I faltered, 
trying hard to control my tell-tale voice. 

‘He is simply amusing himself at your expense,” she 
continued, ‘‘after the fashion of men of his kind. It was 
scandalous—the way he kissed your hands, there in the 
hall, before everybody, and with that air of passionate 
devotion, too! Of course he admires your beauty—who 
would not ?—but admiration counts for little. You must 
never, never give him a serious thought. How pale you 
are, child ! Don’t look so frightened, so hurt! I believe 
the most difficult task under heaven is the management 
of young girls !” 

Fortunately, we had reached the bridge by this time, 
and I was not obliged to answer. He had been amusing 
himself at my expense! Miss Carbury knew the world 
and its ways—I felt sure that she must be right. I leaned 
against the railing of the bridge, shivering with sudden 
cold. 

Some fine people from the neighboring villas were 
there before us, talking with Sergia and Miss Carbury— 
I did not hear what they said. The dreadful river had 
now broken bounds, and spread into an ugly black lake, 
with all sorts of débris afloat on its bosom. The roofs 
and chimneys of half-submerged houses rose grotesquely 
out of the destructive waters. On the right bank of the 
stream, Heron’s Mills—a mass of ugly red buildings— 
still stood unharmed. Boats were darting about, remov- 
ing people from imperiled dwellings, and rescuing all 
sorts of floating property from the river. 

Foremost among the good Samaritans thus employed, 
Sergia was quick to espy Heron and his friend Graham 
Vivian. She hurried to my side. 

‘Look, Hazel!” she said. ‘‘ They are both drenched. 
Iam sure they have been in the water for hours. Now, 
the colonel and Sir Griffin have joined them. It must be 
very dangerous work! And what a scene of desolation 
and destruction! Feel me, Hazel—do I tremble ?” 

“ Desperately,” I was about to say, but the scream of a 
woman, rising suddenly on the bank below, struck me 
dumb. We looked, and saw something sailing on the 
rapid, black current a few rods beyond the bridge—a 
portion of wooden wall, with household stuff lashed 
thereto, and clinging to this piece of wreck, and crying 
piteously—a little child! 

“Oh, it will be drowned !—it will surely be drowned !” 
IT gasped, forgetting self in the sight. Sergia’s hand closed 
upon mine. 

‘*No—that man, Mr. Vivian—see !” she said, in a curi- 
ous, labored tone; and then I became aware that Graham 
Vivian had jumped into Heron’s boat, and with steady 
strokes was pushing out into the turbulent flood, to meet 
the craft as it came drifting down the stream. 

We held our breath. The rescuer leaned from the boat, 
and after several ineffectual attempts, snatched the child 
from his perilous place. Down the river plunged a fresh 
mass of débris. The swirling current, choked with these 
new accessions, caught boat and raft at the same instant 
—hurled one upon the other, and buried both in a black 
vortex, under the accumulated wreckage. A cry of hor- 
ror arose from the river-bank as Graham Vivian was left, 
with the child around his neck, struggling in the flood 
for his life. 

For a space the current swept him downward with ir- 
resistible force, but he was a superb swimmer, strong, 
fearless, Heron and Sir Griffin pushed to his help in a 
second boat, but already he had extricated himself from 
the extreme peril of the situation, and gained smoother 
water. With no apparent signs of exhaustion, he made 
for the bank. When he reached it, with the child safe 
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in his arms, a shout went up from the crowd that made 
the welkin ring. «,~ 

“Oh, he is a hero—a hero!” murmured Sergia. She 
loaned, pale and breathless, against the parapet of the 
bridge, her luminous eyes following Mr. Vivian, as he 
placed the rescued child in the arms of a woman near by 
-—its mother, evidently. 

* * * * * * 

Half an hour after, the clouds parted, and a gleam of 
sunshine struggled through. 

“The worst is over,” said the voice of Sir Griffin Hope- 
wood, at my side. ‘‘ Colonel Rivers will start a subscrip- 


tion this very day for the sufferers, and head the list him- | 


self. Let me take you home, Miss Ferrers, before the 
wind sweeps you off the bridge—you are but a little 
thing” 

“T cannot think of troubling you,” I answered, frigidly. 
“Miss Carbury has me in charge.” 

He locked as though he had received a douche. 

“By Jove! what have I done——” he began; but I 
did not wait for the rest. Home I hurried with Miss 
Carbury, and I spoke no more to the baronet that day, 
nor deignod him so much as a look. My heart might 
ache, my eyes burn with unshed tears, but he should no 
longer find me amusing. 

Toward night-fall Mrs. Steele brought into the draw- 
ing-room a telegram for Colonel Rivers. He read it, and 
drew out his watch. . 

“‘Tam called away from Wolfsden for a few hours,” he 
announced. ‘A friend of mine has just arrived on the 
Scythia—Dr. Bird, the archeologist, who has been in 
Thebes, digging among the tombs of the Pharaohs. You 
remember him, Sir Griffin ?—he dined with us one day at 
Langham’s in London.” 

Yes, Sir Griffin remembered. 

“He wires me that he is anxious about a matter of busi- 
ness which we began abroad. I have just time to catch 
the next train to town, if Martin hurries with the trap.” 

Everybody expressed regret at the colonel’s departure. 
Sergia’s fair face grew pensive. 

“We shall be quite lost without you, guardy,” she 
said. ‘‘Do not be long away.” 

He leaned over her chair. 

‘‘Long away from the house that holds you, my dear 
child ?” he answered. ‘I could not, if I would!” 

Then he went. 

That night I stood in my own chamber before a mirror, 
and looked sadly at the face reflected therein. 

Creamy skin and great Andalusian eyes, and dusky 
hair, with auburn tints showing about the lily temples— 
of what avail was this beauty, if it could not win me hap- 
piness ? My whole life seemed like 


“Sweet bells out of tune.” 


Absorbed in -heavy thoughts, I stood gazing into the 
glass, when a step on the gravel walk below my window 
startled me suddenly. The hour was late ; the house, 
still. I drew back my curtain and looked out. 

A man moved from the shadow of the chestnut-trees up 
to the window of the dining-room, which opened directly 
beneath my own. He rapped on the pane. At the sig- 
nal the sash was softly raised from within. I thought of 
Jael and her Blackbird lover. Were the pair keeping 
tryst under my eyes? I heard the murmur of two cau- 
tious voices—one male, the other female. 

“ He’s off, I take it,” said the male. 

“Yes,” replied the other. 

“Tt’s a risky job, tut he’s equal to anything—hanged 
if ho isn’t! I b’lieve there was never another like him ! 
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| what he means to do about that girl ! 


Now,” mockingly, ‘* if you're of the right sort, my lady, 
you'll be going down on your blessed marrow-bones to 


pray for Geordie to-night !” 


‘*Praying isn’t my forte, Joe Bagley.” 

“Nor mine! That preacher at Heroncroft has the mo- 
nopoly of the business! It’s a thousand pities that he 
wasn't drowned in the river to-day! Come outside—I 
can’t talk to you here. Some of the gentry might see me, 
which would be awkward, you know.” 

“Joe,” in a sharp whisper, ‘that girl !—I must know 
Did he tell you ? 
The truth, mind !” 

‘*‘T don’t remember whether he told me or not ”— the 
male voice was decidedly non-committal. ‘‘ Deuce take 
all women, say I! There's no luck for a man, when once 
your sex gets mixed up in his affairs. I can guess a few 
things for myself, my lady, and one of them is what 
Geordie means to do. But let’s be private, if you please 
—your hand—come !" 

The form of a woman emerged from the open casement 
below, and stood, phantom-like, by the side of the man. 
Immediately the twain walked away into the shrubbery 
together. I watched them till they vanished. 

I did not need to be told who the man was, for I had 
heard him called by his name. Martin was asleep, most 
likely, and his Blackbird rival, Joe Bagley, had come 
a-wooing again in the Wolfsden garden. But in his com- 
panion—the female with whom he had held the above 
curious converse—I recognized, not Jael, but the house- 
keeper, Mrs. Steele ! a, 
CHAPTER XI. 

HAZEL SPEAKS. 


“ «Ou, rank is good, and gold is good, 
And high and low mate ill; 
But love hath never known a law 
Beyond its own sweet will,’ ” 


sang a deep baritone voice, at the other end of the walk— 
a voice which I recognized with a quick thrill. 

It was the morning after the inundation—a Sabbath 
morning, hot and cloudless. I had crept down to the 
garden for a solitary stroll, believing myself to be the 
only living thing astir at Wolfsden. Suddenly I heard 
that snatch of old song, and saw Sir Griffin Hopewood 
coming toward me, through the shadows of the dew- 
spangled chestnuts. He looked haggard and wretched, 
as though he had slept ill. 

‘Have the goodness to tell me howI have offended 
you, Miss Ferrers,” he began, humbly, as he paused at 
my side. ‘It is plain that you have been thinking hard 
things of me in the last few hours.” 

“You, err,” I replied, coldly. ‘‘I have not thought of 
you at all ;” which was a fib of such magnitude, that I 
wondered the next moment how I could have uttered it. 
He heaved a prodigious sigh. 

‘You cruel little thing ! 
unhappy, don’t you know ?” 

I gave him a scornful smile. 

“Sir Griffin, I beg you will not waste your time in 
talking nonsense to me—I have not been educated up to 
the point of appreciating it.” 

He stared like one aghast. 

““By Jove!” he murmured, helplessly, ‘‘ I—aw—I— 
don’t know what to make of you.” 

I was determined, at least, that he should not make a 
simpleton of me. I drew myself up, and attempted to 


You make me desperately 


| move forward in the walk. 


‘Pardon me,” I said, ‘‘I came down to the garden at 
this hour to be alone.” 
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The blood flew into his face. He put himself promptly 
before me. 

‘*Not that tone, Hazel!” he implored. ‘‘ You cut me 
to the heart! Wait !—you shall not go till I speak. 
How can you treat me like this? I love you !—I give 
you my word that I cannot live without yon—I ask you 
to be my wife !” 

Yes, that was what he said. I stood overwhelmed. 

“Oh, is this a jest ?” I gasped. 

**A jest ?” he echoed, indignantly. ‘‘Good Heavens, 
no! Ihave been in deadly earnest from the hour I saw 
you first.” 

‘‘But only American heiresses attract titled English- 
men,” I faltered ; ‘‘and I am poor, and—and—alone in 
the world. How can you choose me ?” 

“T choose you because I must,” he replied, simply ; 
“because I cannot help myself! I have wealth enough 
for both, Hazel, and beauty like yours is a fortune in it- 
self. Speak! Is it Yes or No?” 

As he stood, tall, fair, impassioned, forgetful, for a mo- 
ment, at least, of rank and station—his hands extended 
to me in eager entreaty—what could I do but falter forth 
the words he longed to hear ? 

“Tt is—Yes !” 

Then, overcome with a great rush of joy, bewildered 
with my sudden good fortune, I suffered him to snatch 
me to his breast, and hold me there as though I was in- 
deed a part of himself. 

Silence fell in the garden. The chestnuts lifted tall 
green crowns to the sun ; butterflies, like winged flowers, 
flashed noiselessly by ; in a distant thicket a bird sang 
faintly. And there I stood in the blithe morning, with 
my first lover—my fairy prince, who had, like another 
King Cophetua, flung pride and grandeur at the feet of 
a begger-maid; stood there, intoxicated with my first 
draught of happiness, my first knowledge of that passion 
of which it is said: 


“All other pleasures are not worth its pains.” 


“Tt is all so strange !” I faltered, at last. ‘‘ Doubtless 
you have kindred in England. What will they say to 
such an unequal match ? How will they be likely to re- 
gard me?” 

A shadow swept his face, but he tried to smile. 

‘*T have a mother in England—a proud and ambitious 
person, but not particularly unreasonable—and younger 
brothers, who would, of course, be extremely glad if I 
did not marry at all. I shall not deceive you, Hazel— 
these relatives may quarrel with my choice—they may 
not regard you very kindly at first ; but you must not 
think of that. I am my own master, and so long as I 
bring no disgrace upon them, they have small right to 
complain. When once my mother looks upon you, she 
will forgive me. Your beauty is a rich marriage-portion, 
and you bear a name that is honored in your own coun- 
try—with these things she must be satisfied.” 

I caught my breath suddenly. Could I tell him that 
the name I bore was not my own ? 

“Do you know anything about me, Sir Griffin ?” I 
stammered. ‘‘ Have you asked Colonel Rivers for my 
history ?” 

“Certainly not,” he replied, with some surprise. ‘‘ Of 
his own will he told me that you had been at school 
since childhood, with his ward—that you were an orphan, 
highly connected. Just now, my darling, you declared 
yourself to be alone in the world.” 

‘‘ Yes,” I answered, ‘“‘I have but one known kinsman, 
and he ”—TI was about to say, ‘‘ has disowned me,” but my 
cowardly tongue failed at this blunt avowal, and I modi- 


fied it by muttezing—‘‘he is not in communication with 
me at present.” 

“‘Shall I, then, speak to Colonel Rivers, as soon as he 
returns to Wolfsden ?” asked my lover. ‘‘I have no wish 
to make a secret of our engagement.” 

“Y-e-s,” I assented. 

I was the colonel’s guest, the bosom-friend of his ward 
—it seemed highly proper that Sir Griffin should speak 
to him. 

‘*Here is your betrothal-ring, Hazel.” He drew a little 
band of fine gold from his watch-chain. ‘It belonged 
to my mother in her girlhood. You will be the next 
Lady Hopewood, so it is fitting that you should wear it 
now.” 

I suffered him to put the ring on my hand. In a sort 
of stupid astonishment, I stared at the trinket. I was be- 
trothed to a ‘‘live lord.” Some day, I, the penniless, the 
nameless, would be called ‘‘My lady.” Being but a 
happy, foolish girl, how could I feel otherwise than 
elated, dazzled, dazed, by this sudden turn of fortune’s 
wheel ? 

‘All my plans are now changed,” my lover went on, 
with a great light shining in his bonny blue eyes. ‘I shall 
leave the Far West unvisited—my experience of America 
will begin and end here at Wolfsden. You must marry 
me at once, Hazel. It is really fortunate that you have 
no kindred to oppose me in the matter! We will sail for 
England, and the old Kentish manor-house that I call 
home, in the early Autumn. We will go to Paris and 
Italy for the Winter. You have never been abroad—you 
have seen nothing of life. Think of the delight I shall 
feel in opening the great world, like a door, to you—in 
making you supremely happy—in compelling you to love 
me, more and more, with every day of your existence !” 

T did not answer—I was looking straight down to the 
brown earth, and saying to myself, in an awful agony of 
fear : 

“JT will tell him the truth—I will conceal nothing ! 
The papers that Patty gave me—my mother’s marriage- 
certificate, my mother’s last letter —were brought to 
Wolfsden in my luggage. I will examine them immedi- 
ately. If there is any shadow on my birth, any disgrace 
attached to my unknown name—oh, then happiness is 
done, and this my grand and gracious lover is lost to 
me forever !” 

He saw the trouble in my face, and said, tenderly: 

‘‘ Why are you so pale, so grave ? Your eyes are full 
of apprehension. You are thinking of something un- 
pleasant.” 

“‘ Yes,” I answered, ‘“‘of the words of Mohammed — 
‘Paradise is under the shadow of swords.” And some 
of them may fall at any hour! I dare not believe in my 
own joy. It is strange—very strange—that you should 
have thought of me, when Sergia was by.” 

He smiled. 

“You underrate your own value. Your big blonde 
friend is simply a fine woman. You are a witch, an en- 
chantress, born to distract and madden the hearts of men. 
You hold me in your toils, little Hazel, as no other woman 
ever did—as no other eyer can.” 

The mystery of love is inexplicable. I had won him— 
I knew not how—but he was mine ; and with the return 
of Colonel Rivers to Wolfsden our engagement would be 
announced. 

When we joined the rest of the household at breakfast 
I was sure that everybody must read my secret in my 
face. But luckily I remained unnoticed. Colonel Rivers 
was greatly missed at the table, and his absence deplored. 
In one breath Mrs. Van Vert expressed fervent desires for 
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his speedy return, and in the next, presented us with a 
programme for the morning. 

“We might go to the service at St. John’s, in the 
town,” she said. ‘‘ But would it not be more picturesque 
to hear Mr. Vivian preach to the Blackbirds, in an open 
field by the river? He is said to possess a wonderful 
hold upon the masses.” 

‘*By all means let it be Mr. Vivian,” said Sergia. 
“‘Hazel shall share the pony-cart with me. The rest of 
you,” with a languid smile, ‘‘may divide yourselves as 
you like.” 

We made ready at once. Sir Griffin—much to his dis- 
gust, I fear—set off in an open carriage with Miss Car- 
bury and Mrs. Van Wert. Sergia and I followed in the 
pony-cart. The professor preferred to make the distance 
on his own lean legs. We rolled along a quiet road by 
the river-side. A thin haze tempered the ardor of the 
Summer sun. A smell of wild roses, and green things 
growing, filled the air. The ugly black river had sub- 
sided betwixt its bénks, und was now moving peacefully 
toward the sea. We descended into a hollow, where a 
squalid little village clustered—this was the ‘‘ Nest” of 
the Blackbirds. Here we found the preaching-ground— 
a barren field, sparsely dotted with stunted pitch-pines. 

By the time we reached the spot services had com- 
menced. The Wolfsden guests drew quietly up on the 
outskirts of the crowd, and made observations. 

Hundreds of souls were gathered in the place, some 
lounging in the long grass, some erect and attentive, all 
bearing the stamp of the common people. On a bit of 
rising ground, which lifted him a little above his congre- 
gation, stood the central object of interest—Graham Viv- 
ian, with uncovered head, reading from an open book the 
Word of Life. 

From my seat in the pony -cart I looked, and saw 
Francis Heron, grim as a figure in bronze, leaning against 
a tree near the preacher—Jael, the maid, seated on a 
broken stone wall, side by side with a toothless old hag, 
like one of Macbeth’s witches. The girl was hanging 
breathlessly on Vivian’s words. Her intense, adoring 
face starticl me. The hag beside her plucked now and 
then at her gown, as if to draw the girl’s attention, but 
never once did Jael’s sloe-black eyes waver in their fixed 
gaze. 

‘‘She looks at Mr. Vivian as though he were a god,” I 
whispered to Sergia. 

‘‘He is very popular with the lower orders,” she an- 
swered. ‘‘The Wolfsden servants are continually beg- 
ging for the privilege of listening to him. I gave Jael 
permission to be off before me this morning. See that 
fellow at her feet—I am sure it must be Joe Bagley, her 
Blackbird lover !” 

The person indicated lay stretched on the ground near 
Jael, chewing straws, like Nebuchadnezzar. He was very 
powerful of limb and rugged of feature. He wore a red 
handkerchief knotted about his thick throat, and a bat- 
tered hat tilted back on his round, bullet-head. It was 
the very man that I had seen on the preceding night, at 
the dining-room window, with Mrs. Steele. 

‘“‘Who is the dreadful old woman holding to Jael’s 
gown ?” TI said to Sergia. 

‘Sal Bagley—the mother of the rogue Joe. I wonder 
if she could not speak with certainty upon the quality of 
Colonel Rivers’s early fruits and vegetables. She is said 
to be uncommonly wicked.” 

**Do you quite like to see Jael on familiar terms with 
such people ?” 

**Candidly—no. But I have it from Jael’s own lips 
that she is trying hard to reform her lover. You might 


not think it, but Jael is decidedly religious. Observe the 
manner in which she watches Mr. Vivian.” 

Sir Griffin had left the carriage to the professor. He 
started up, like Jonah’s gourd, at the wheel of the pony- 
cart. 

‘Beastly arrangement !” he whispered in my ear— 
“made, one would think, expressly to part us. Odd 
service, is it not? No church nor organ, no choristers 
nor prayer-books. Rather an impressive fellow, though, 
that Vivian. My darling——” 

“Hush !” I whispered. ‘‘We must not talk in meeting.” 

A hymn was sung ; Vivian’s voice—a magnificent, culti- 
vated tenor—led. The people joined heartily with him. 
Mingling with the others, yet separate and unlike, I heard 
a woman's strong contralto, which immediately awakened 
my liveliest curiosity. It was Jael, and with her whole 
soul she was singing : 

“Once for all, O sinner, receive it! 
Once for all, O brother, believe it! 
Cling to the Cross, the burden will fall— 
Christ hath redeemed us once for all!” 


The stunted pines murmured in the south wind ; in- 
sects droned in the grass-spears ; the overlapping shad. 
ows of the Summer clouds wandered, like unanchored 
dreams, across the field. The strange faces, the ringing 
voices, impressed me deeply. Then a hush fell; and 
Graham Vivian opened the Book and read his text: 
‘‘Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” 

There was no attempt at oratory, no written lines, few 
gestures. He was simple, direct and terrible. One felt 
at once that this man knew of what he spoke. Sin was 
sin, with inevitable consequences, which must follow as 
surely as devastation the tempest. He made no compro- 
mise with it—he did not seek to disguise its grisly out- 
lines, or drape them in soft words, after the fashion of 
the day. Men were pursuing evil—he called a halt. 
The only wages that had ever been promised Sin was 
Death—the only remedy appointed for its cure, ‘‘ Christ, 
and Him crucified.” He preached his Lord—who was 
dead, and is alive for evermore, and hath the keys of hell 
and of death. 

The sunshine, aslant through the pines, fell on the 
preacher, touched his uncovered waves of tawny hair, 
and lent a vivid glow to the pale fervor of his face. 

‘‘There was a fellow like this,” whispered Sir Griffin, 
‘“who used to preach to English miners around coal-pits 
—his name was Wesley.” 

Nothing moved in the field till all was over. Then 
some of the people went up to Graham Vivian to speak 
with him—to touch his hands. Among these was Jael. 
She had broken free from the hag Sal, who watched her 
darkly from the stone wall. Joe Bagley leaped up from 
the grass as ti. girl dashed by, and laid a restraining 
grasp on her arm, but Jael shook him off with a defi- 
ant air. 

“Let me alone !” I heard her say. ‘‘ Don’t dare to hold 
me !” 

By and by Graham Vivian made his way to the pony- 

cart, and took the slender, gloved hand that Sergia ex- 
tended to him. 
_ After all this,” she said, with a smile, ‘‘the Black 
River hen-roosts ought to remain undisturbed, and my 
guardian’s fruit come in peace to his table. What is the 
matter with Francis Heron? There he goes, skulking 
across the field, like a whipped school-boy. He actually 
does not mean to speak to us !” 

‘‘He is taking a short cut through the woods,” an- 
swered Vivian, with some embarrassment. ‘‘ Possibly he 
failed to see you.” 
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“‘Oh, Francis is not blind!” laughed Sergia; then, 


haps you would consent to lunch with me? All the old 


with her big eyes shining full in his, she added, in a | servants are still here—they make things fairly comfort- 


changed voice : ‘‘I want to ask you about the little child 
that you saved from the river yesterday—I saw the res- 
cue, you know, and it quite took my breath.” 

The spell of her gracious beauty was upon him—he col- 
ored like a boy. 

“Any man, with strength enough, could and would 
haye done the same, Miss Pole. The child was not 
harmed in the least. You are very good to feel so much 
interest in him.” 

““The rescue interested me, rather than the rescued !” 
murmured Sergia. 

Sir Griffin had reluctantly returned to his own vehicle, 
which was already moving away from the preaching- 
ground. Sergia gathered up her reins, and we followed 
after. 

For:a few moments the cheerful click-clack of the 
ponies’ feet on the river road was the only sound that 
broke the silence. Finally my companion drew a deep 
breath. 

“And he is going to Africa !” she said, as though speak- 
ing alou.l the thought that absorbed her 
member anything about Africa, Hazel ? 
at geography. He is going to preach to the Caffres, or 
Zulus, or Cameroons, or something equally dreadful. He 
sails in the Autumn for Cape Town.” 

“‘T am a little hazy myself upon Africa,” I answered. 
‘“Why the Dark Continent, Sergia ? From what we have 
seen to-day, one might think that a profitable field was 
open to him here at Black River.” 

‘«Exactly.” 


We went on again in renewed silence. Presently the 


“Do you re- | 
Iwas never good | 


ponies, without any apparent reason, began to manifest | 


a desire to lie down in the harness. Sergia brought them 
up with a blow of the whip. They kicked and plunged 


for a moment, and then bolted off up the hill, like mad | 


things. 

“T believe the absurd creatures are running away with 
us, and on the Sabbath, too!” cried Sergia. ‘TI really 
cannot hold them.” 

Spinning breathlessly along the road toward Wolfsden, 
we came to an open gate. In spite of all Sergia’s efforts, 
the ponies turned straight through it, and carried us up 
a drive-way to the door of a house. When I recovered 
my self- possession, Francis Heron was standing at the 
heads of the animals, inviting us to alight. 

‘How delightful!” said Sergia, with a hysterical 
laugh. ‘‘Here we are at Heroncroft! What can ail 
these horrid little beasts, Francis ? I have no idea how 
the animals came to whirl us upon your premises in this 
fashion.” 

‘‘Have the goodness to get down from the cart, and I 
will investigate the case,” answered Heron, dryly. 

I scrambled out, and Sergia after me. We were stand- 
ing before a red brick house, with a high steep roof and 
many chimneys, over which flocks of purple pigeons 
fluttered in the sun. There was a big white door with 
a brass knocker, and a porch sheeted in woodbine and 
red roses—the latter like a cloud of fire. Smooth turf 
stretched on all sides, also flagged walks, bordered with 
enormous pear-trees ; and on the steps of the porch the 
hound Cossack lay asleep in the sun. 

“Dear old Heroncroft !” said Sergia, looking around. 
“You and I used to romp and quarrel in these walks 
when we were children, Francis—do you remember ? 
How I would like to see the grand old rooms again !” 

“Would you ?” he answered, eagerly. ‘May I ask 
you to come in with Miss Ferris and rest awhile? Per- 


| I faltered. 


able in my bachelor establishment.” 

‘‘Oh,” cried Sergia, ‘‘I vearn to accept your hospitality, 
Francis, but it cannot be! Miss Carbury would lift her 
hands in horror at such a breach of propriety. I must 
respect her feelings, even though my own suffer 4 

She stopped short as we saw Graham Vivian coming up 
one of the flagged walks—he, too, had taken the ‘short 
cut” through the woods. Sergia turned her long, daz- 
zling neck, and welcomed him with a smile which might 
have melted St. Anthony himself. 

‘Hi, Vivian !” cried Heron. 
moment, will you, while I look at the harness ? 
ladies are in trouble.” 

Vivian held the ponies, and his friend made the neces- 
sary examination. Nothing wrong could be discovered. 
It was a case of pure malignity on the part of the brutes. 

‘““My nerves are quite upset,” sighed Sergia, with a 
pretty air of timidity. ‘‘ Cousin Francis, I must beg you 
to drive Hazel home, and I will walk to Wolfsden through 
the garden.” 

“Not alone !” said Vivian, and he gave her his arm 
with an appearance of lively concern. 

They moved away together. 

I had never before heard of Sergia’s ‘‘nerves,” but I 
entered the pony-cart with Heron, and we drove forth at 
a funeral pace into the high-road. I had an uncomfort- 
able feeling that all was not quite right betwixt Francis 
Heron and myself—a suspicion which soon became cer- 
tainty. In a hard, cold voice he began : 

“It seems that that English cad, Sir Griffin, has be- 
come your shadow of late.” 

“Ts he a cad ?” I asked, resentfully. 

“You cannot question the other half of my sentence, 


“Hold these beasts a 
The 


he 


| Miss Ferrers.” 


I looked straight before me in displeased silence. Di- 
rectly he spoke again, and in a changed, remorseful tone. 

‘‘Pardon my boorishness. You do well to despise me. 
Ihave no right to sneer at Sir Griffin—for aught that I 
know, he may be an archangel.” 

“I do not despise you,” I answered, coldly ; “but I 
think you very ill-natured.” 

“T am!” he confessed ; ‘‘ for instance, there, on the 
preaching-ground, Sir Griffin was leaning on the wheel 
of your carriage. I longed to approach you, but had I 
done so, I must have knocked him down. So I fled from 
temptation. You don’t understand, I suppose ?”’ 

‘“No ! I answered, shortly. 

“The explanation is simple enough. Since the day I 
kissed you at school—you remember ?—I have loved you 
desperately. I want you for myself !” 

His dark, lean face was very pale; his breath came 
quick and short. 

For a moment I sat stunned and wretched ; then the 
tears began to roll down my cheeks. 

“You must not think of me in that way, Mr. Heron,” 
“It is—is quite impossible! Oh, I am very 
sorry to make you suffer—you, who have always been so 
kind to me !—I am, indeed !” 

“You love Sir Griffin!” he said, in a thick, stifled 
voice, 

“T wish you would not ask any questions, Mr. Heron. 
You make me yery, very unhappy. I can only beg you 
to forgive me 3 

‘Dear little girl, there is nothing to forgive,” he inter- 
rupted, growing very gentle at sight of my distress. ‘You 
must not cry, and you must not be unhappy. I knew 
that my case was hopeless before I spoke—yet I could 
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not keep silent. You cannot be blamed because I chose 
to make a fool of myself. I will remember your sweet 
pity, Hazel, and bless you for it so long as I live.” 

He did not speak again till we turned into the gate at 
Wolfsden. Then, as he gave the ponies to Martin, he 
said, with forced cheerfuluess : 

“Your grandfather has accepted my invitation, Miss 
Ferrers—he is coming soon to Heroncroft.” 

I was too disconcerted to ask a question. This decla- 
ration of love, following so soon upon the other, had 
made me simply miserable. Heron lifted his hat, and 
departed through the gate. 

I waited till I discovered Sergia dawdling under the 
trees—alone, and pulling the petals of a marguerite, with 
a dreamy smile on her lips. At sight of me she flung the 
blossom from her. 

“‘ What a precious simpleton I am !” she said, frankly. 

‘*Where is Mr. Vivian ?” I asked. 

‘*T dismissed him at the last turn in the path—we had 
a@ delightful walk. Did you think me very bold to in- 
veigle him into escort duty as I did ? You see, I wanted 
him to tell me about the Caffres and Cameroons! How 
ruffled you look, Hazel dear! Has my cousin Francis 
been making love to you ?” 

I felt the blood burn in my face. 
of ler exasperating laughs. 

“* Yea, verily—he has! Well, Francis is not half bad. 
Did you accept him ?” 

I shook my head, more provoked with Sergia than I 
had ever been in my life. 

‘¢ Foolish girl !”’ she said, with sudden gravity. ‘‘ Fran- 
cis would have been your slaye—he would have made you 
supremely happy, in spite of yourself. How seldom one 
knows what is really good for one! Now let us hurry 
indoors. Everybody will be wondering at our non-ap- 
pearance.” 

The dullness of the dinner-table that day opened our 
eyes to the fact that our absent host was really the light 
and life of the house. Conversation flagged. With the 
exception of Sir Griffin, every one looked bored and dis- 
trait. 

‘*T fancy we could not long exist at Wolfsden without 
Colonel Rivers,” yawned Sergia. 

‘*He is the sun, round which we all revolve !” sighed 
Mrs. Van Wert. 

When would the colonel return? I wondered. How 
long must my engagement be kept a secret, even from 
Sergia? Nobody seemed to detect anything unusual 
either in my appearance or Sir Griffin’s—nobody noticed 
the little plain gold ring upon my hand. We were left 
undisturbed in possession of our secret, and I, for a few 
hours at least, was supremely happy. His tender, stolen 
glances, his whispers, his stealthy hand - pressure, his 
hovering presence, his furtive sighs—what openly ac- 
knowledged devotion could equal in sweetness these 
things ? Yet, more than once, I did yearn to electrify 
dear stupid Miss Carbury with the news that Sir Griffin 
had laid his title and class-prejudice at my feet, and that 
the earl’s daughter must find another mate, since I, the 
little Yankee nobody, had been preferred before her. 

As we parted that night, at the foot of the stair, where 
we had been left alone for a moment, Sir Griffin bent, 
and drew my soul to his in one long kiss. 

**Sleep well, little love,” he whispered, ‘‘and dream 
of me.” 

I fled to my own chamber. Slcep? Not till I knew 
upon what basis my new-found happiness rested. All 
my life I had lived in ignorance of my own name. I went 
to my trunk, and diving into its depths, brought up the 


She burst into one 


papers which Patty had delivered to me at Mme. Deland’s 
school. My heart thumped against my side, my hands 
trembled violently. Only too well I knew, if those fateful 
documents held any story of disgrace, any dishonorable 
secret, Sir Griffin Hopewood would fly from me as from 
a pestilence. 

The house was still—the guests had gone to their own 
quarters. An overmastering dread was upon me—a fore- 
boding of dire evil. I opened my mother’s marriage- 
certificate, glanced at the names and dates set down 
therein. Then I took her letter, written, as I well re- 
membered, while her murderer stood at the door of Lake 
Cottage, and kneeling before the lamp which burned on 
my toilet-table, I read as follows : 


CHAPTER XI. 
HAZEL READS. 


“T may never live, my dear child, to see you grown to woman- 
hood; when you most need me, I may not be near. In view of 
this possible misfortune, I have determined to commit to paper 
certain facts, which it is imperative that you should some time 
know. Better that I should reveal them than another. I am per- 
suaded that to leave you ignorant would be perilous, if not cruel. 
You can safely take no important step in life without full knowl- 
edge of the shadow which is upon you, and which will never be 
lifted. My darling, you cannot-hope to escape the destiny of your 
sex. To you, as to all women, love will some day come. You will 
be wooed—perhaps won—God help you then! 

“Though my heart prompts me to leave you ignorant and 
happy—to conceal everything, and let you drift with the stream, 
hoping that you may never discover the truth unaided, conscience 
and judgment alike urge me to speak—to leave nothing to chance. 
So, my poor child, listen to your unhappy mother’s story. 

“TI was born, as you already know, in the very stronghold of 
New England aristocracy. My ancestors were colonial governors 
and rich East Indian merchants. I was an heiress, a beauty, and 
the only child of a father who adored me. My mother died at my 
birth. While still very young, I was sent abroad, with Aunt Helena 
and my maid Patty, to a famous Paris school. There I remained 
until my seventeenth year. Then Judge Ferrers, my father, un- 
able longer to bear my absence, summoned me fondly back to his 
house and heart. It was upon the ocean steamer, during my 
homeward voyage, that I first met the man—a fellow-passenger— 
who was destined to become the destroyer of all my happiness— 
your father. 

“He was handsome, fascinating, young. I knew nothing of 
men—little of real life. Aunt Helena lay sick and helpless in her 
berth. Patty was both blind and deaf to the danger that menaced 
me. §Sq in those few days of ocean travel —that voyage across 
the tossing Atlantic—the mischief was done. Before the steamer 
sighted land I had promised Graham Vivian to be his wife !” 


I looked again at my mother’s marriage - certificate. 
Yes, the name of my unknown father was the name of 
the young preacher at Heroncroft ! 

The letter went on: 


“When the news of my betrothal came to Judge Ferrers’s ears 
he was simply furious. Rich, high-born, famous, his ambition for 
me, his only child, was unbounded. He commanded me to re- 
nounce & lover who was obscure and unknown, and whose account 
of himself did not in the least satisfy my father—yes, I must re- 
nounce him and see his face no more. As well might he have 
asked me to tear the heart from my bosom. I abandoned home, 
father, fortune, friends, and fled with the man of my choice. 

“ He carried me to a charming house in a quiet suburb, and for 
awhile —a year, at least—we were happy. Graham was only a 
clerk in a down-town offiee—he had been abroad in his employer's 
interests, he said, at the time of our meeting on the ocean steamer. 
Yet, strange to say, he surrounded me with every luxury—I had 
jewels and fine clothes without stint. Knowing little of the value 
of money, my whims were many; but my husband gratified them, 
and neither questioned nor complained. He seemed possessed of 
abundant means, and I, a child in experience, loving him blindly, 
looking up to him as a superior being, never once dreamed of ask- 
ing the source from which that abundance came. 

“ My father’s stubborn anger was the sole thing that disturbed 
my happiness in those days. After your birth, I wrote to him, 
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humbly begging forgiveness for my disobedience, and entreating | 


permission to lay my child in his arms. He answered harshly, 
bitterly, reviling my husband—disowning me—forbidding me to 
enter his doors, 

“*T wash my hands of you and yours,’ he said. ‘You have 
married a scoundrel, Constance, and my word for it, you will yet 
have good cause to rue your folly!’ 

“The very day that I recoived this letter, Hazel, the serpent 
entered my Eden. He came in the guise of a gentleman— young, 
almost boyish, elegant alike in person and manners. Graham 
brought him to dine, and presented him to me as Mr George 
Langstroth, a friend whose acquaintance he had made in London. 
It was our first visitor, and I was innocently pleased, I remember, 
to act as hostess; but Mr. Langstroth’s bold, admiring eyes em- 
barrassed ine not a little. 

“* Two elopements,’ he said to my husband, ‘and each time with 
a beauty! You are a lucky dog, Graham. I see now why you 
have shunned me so resolutely of late.’ 

‘These words were as Sanserit to me. My husband looked em- 
barrassed and annoyed. 

“Pon my soul, Langstroth, I was hoping with all my heart 
that I might never set eyes on you again,’ he answered, 

“Our guest laughed. 

***Don’t flatter yourself that you can shake me off so easily,’ he 
said. ‘My dear boy, I utterly refuse to be laid on the shelf. 
where you will, I shall always be able to find you. You cannot 
escape me—I am your fate! It isn’t in the least strange that you 
should have made a fool of yourself—doubtless, under similar cir- 
cumstances, I might have done the same. But I object to this 
secrecy—this growing repugnance to old friends and occupations. 
Get all the happiness out of life that you can, but let it not be done 
at my expense,’ 

“T did not understand this speech any more than the preceding 
one; and George Langstroth’s bold glances and silver tongue im- 
pressed mo very unpleasantly, Then and there the death-knell 
of my happiness tolled! 

“From that day he came constantly to our home, taking Gra- 
ham away with him at all hours. No explanation was made con- 
cerning ‘my husband’s absence, or his connection with Langstroth ; 
but, by degrees, I began to perceive that Graham feared this soft- 
voiced man, and that the latter exercised over him a mysterious 
and unholy power. 

“*You must trust me, Constance,’ he would say, feverishly, 
remorsefully, ‘and you must be kind to Langstroth. He is very 
clever, and an old friend, you know. We cannot afford to displease 
him,’ 

“*Why do you desert me for that man ?’ I asked. 
go away with him so often, and where do you go, Graham ?” 

“*T cannot tell you, darling—at least, not now,’ he answered, 
gloomily. ‘Some time, I dare say, you will know.’ 

“A few months passed. Then came a day when George Lang- 
stroth so far forgot himself as to make open and shameless love to 
me—me, the wife of his friend! If scorn could kill, he would have 
died then and there. As it was, he met my indignant repulse with 
a mocking smile. 

** You will tell your husband of the insult I have offered you,’ 
he sneered, ‘and he will not resent it—he dare not! I have him 
in my grasp, and you also!’ 

“T rang the bell sharply. 

“* Show Mr. Langstroth out,’ I said to Patty. He turned upon 
the threshold of my home, and looked at me with wicked, exult- 
ant eyes. 

“*T hate you for your stinging words, your high disdain,’ he 
said, ‘and I love you for your marvelous beauty, This combina- 
tion of hate and love makes in a person of my nature a sentiment 
as dangerous as nitro-glycerine. Till this moment I have thought 
it a thousand pities that you should have thrown yourself away on 
Graham Vivian—now I rejoice at your fate !’ 

“When I told Graham Vivian of his friend’s outrageous con- 
duct, he grew deadly pale, but tried to laugh the matter away. 

“*Tt was a jest, Constance,’ he declared —‘ not a very pleasant 
one, to be sure, but a jest! Think no more of it. You cannot 
know what I suffer, my poor wife! I would escape from that 
man, if I could; I would turn back from the way I am traveling, 
if I could—but it is too late. Shut your eyes, my darling, and be 
happy while you can.’ 

“T could not shut my eyes—nor oars. In his sleep my husband 
muttered of things that filled me with terror. Often and more 
often he left me lonely, forlorn, deserted. Langstroth, whom I 
now detested, came to the suburban house at strange hours, and 
in strange disguises, though he kept aloof from me. Patty was the 
first to give voice to the dark suspicions that filled us both. 


Hide | 


‘Why do you 


““* Miss Constance,’ she said, ‘ there’s something wrong—I can’t 
pretend to say what it is, but, my poor lamb, there’s something 
wrong in your husband's life!’ 

“Twas not long left in doubt concerning the nature of that 
| something. A bank-robbery filled the newspapers one morning, 
and startled the entire cammunity with its amazing boldness and 
skill. A few hours later Graham Vivian was arrested for complic- 
ity in the crime. How can I write the truth even at this late day ? 
My husband, the father of my child, was a thief —a professional 
‘eracksman’! 

“You will wonder how I survived such a discovery. The hor- 
ror of it still weighs upon me like a nightmare that can never be 
shaken off. Officers of the law invaded the dainty suburban house, 
pointed significantly to its luxurious appointments, and unearthed 
from behind the bricks of a chimney the spoil of a dozen late rob- 
beries. Graham, however, was but a participant in the crime—a 
tool in the hands of another—the follower of a leader greater than 
himself—George Langstroth, a man young in years, but already 
known to the police as an accomplished scoundrel—a defaulter, a 
forger, and I know not what besides. He it was who had first 
tempted my wretched husband to evil—who had led him, step by 
step, along his downward way. Langstroth was English by birth 
| —the two had operated abroad—particularly in London, From 
his prison Graham sent me the following lines—the last that his 
hand ever penned: 


“«T have tried again and again, especially since I married you, 
my darling, to escape from Langstroth, but in vain. He followed 
me everywhere, laughed at my ater gS of remorse—threatened 
me with exposure and punishment if I dared dream of abandon- 
ing our profession. Oh, my darling, do not curse me for blighting 
your young life! I need not be told that, of all my sins, the de- 
ception which I practiced upon you is the most dastardly. The 
others may be forgiven before God, but that one—never! 


“The very night that your father wrote those despairing lines, 
he died in his cell, by his own hand. A bit of broken glass, pro- 
cured no one knew how—a severed vein—and when his keepers 
opened his door, they found him lying in his own blood, stark and 
eold! 

“ Langstroth was still at large, but search was being made for 
him everywhere. One night, in the suburban house, where [ still 
remained with faithful Patty, as I sat by your cradle, widowed, 
stunned by an accumulation of disasters, that man Langstroth, 
disguised beyond recognition, entered, like the thief which he was, 
and stood before me. 
| ““*You ean judge of the depths of my infatuation,’ he said, ‘ when 
I take this risk for your sweet sake, Constance. Vivian is dead — 
you are now a widow—I am about to leave the country—perhaps 
forever. Come with me—be my wife within the hour! I know of 
a snug corner in England, where I can make for you a safe and 
| delightful home. You see that I love you still, in spite of all your 
scorn, Witch! under your spell, Vivian became a coward and a 
driveler, and talked of remorse and repentance. And as for me, 
there is no price that I would not pay for you, Constance—no 
peril that I would not dare, just to stand as I now do, and look in 
your eyes!’ 

“T thought of my dead husband—I looked at the cradle where 
you lay, overshadowed already by an inheritance of sorrow and 
disgrace. My heart became as flint. I made a gesture to Patty 
which she understood. Then I said to George Langstroth : ‘Read 
the letter which Vivian wrote just before his suicide.’ And while 
he read, Patty was flying on her mission of vengeance. 

“He had not thought me bold enough to deliver him to justice, 
maybe—at any rate, he suspected nothing till the officers of the 
law were in the room, Then he turned on me with a look that 
was diabolic. 

“*You have delivered me into the hands of the Philistines,’ he 
said. ‘Well, you will pay for it some day with your life,’ 

“That threat has been sounding in my ears ever since. He will 
fulfill it whenever the opportunity offers. 

“Not long after Langstroth’s arrest, a woman—a stranger— 
sought me out, and fell prostrate at my feet, begging and praying 
that I would withhold my testimony against the prisoner, and aid 
her to save him, if such a thing were possible—a woman of outa 
and breeding, mind you, young, refined, who had left everything 
that makes life precious to follow the fortunes cf that bold, oad 
man, 

“*T know his passion for you,’ she sobbed; ‘he has deserted mo 
—cast me off, because of it; yet I still love nim, If you iestity 
against him, it will be at great peril to yourself. He is eruel as 
death—he will kill you at the first opportunity.’ 

“‘The prospect of punishment for her base lover filled the ua- 
| happy girl with the keenest anguish that I had ever witnessed. L 
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wept for her misery, though I had neither help nor comfort to 
give her. 

“*Beware of him! she said. ‘So long as you live, beware of 
George Langstroth !’ 

“Then she kissed my hand and went away. 

“Langstroth was brought to trial, and found guilty, No fear 
of the man could deter me from telling the truth, On my testi- 


mony he was convicted, and sentenced to ten years’ penal servi- | 


tude. When the sentence was pronounced, a woman in the court- 
room shriekca as though she had been stabbed, and fell to the 
floor like one dead, 

“Through all the misery of that time Aunt Helena remained 
my faithful friend and helper. She found Lake Cottage, and fur- 
nished it for for our oceupancy. Hither I came with you and 
Patty, and immediately resuming the name of Ferrers, entered 
upon a life of strictest seclusion. 

“Oh, my poor Hazel, I dreamed last night that George Lang- 
strotL had found us in this little hermitage; but it was your life 
which he threatened, not mine—it was you on whom his vengeance 
was to fall—not me. God grant that my dream may never have 
fulfillment ! 

“You have been born to a sorrowful destiny, my child. All 
your life you must walk the world overshadowed by your father’s 
sins, But not alone. Hear this secret, my darling—somewhere 
there is another who bears, consciously or unconsciously, the bur- 
den with you. George Langstroth had other victims than you and 
me—I mean——” 


Thus far I read my mother’s dreadful story, and no 
farther. 

Bang! 

The deafening report of a gun rang through the shrub- 
bery under my window, and brought me suddenly to my 
feet. The letter which would have told in another line 
who it was that bore with me my father’s disgrace flut- 
tered out of my frightened hand. Then I heard a voice 
shout, wildly : 


“Help! Thieves! Murder! Help!” 


(To be continued.) 


LESS BLACK THAN PAINTED. 


By DELIVERANCE DINGLE. 

‘“Wnuy is it,” asks a London journal—‘ why is it that 
when men grow stout with advancing years, they always 
protrude hideously in one place, while women increase 
all over, and never offensively in one spot ?” 

And then Jruth goes on to answer its own question by 
affirming that women owe their superior symmetry to 
their habit of stays since girlhood. 

Some reformers, quite contrary to Truth, lay every ill 
that flesh is heir to to the corset. So did—for they are 
fast getting over it—the esthetic leaders of society attrib- 
ute every ill of modern ugliness to the same invisible but 
potent sinner. 

Dr. Sargent, of Harvard, has lately proved by experi- 
ment that women cannot run so well in stays as they can 
without—that is, that their ‘‘ wind” is not so good. That 
might be an argument were we a race of Atalantas, or were 
there the least necessity in the world for the modern civ- 
ilized woman to possess the speed and bottom in which, 
at her very best, a cow or ass is her superior. Women 
don’t run nowadays, and have no occasion to. But they 
do need and desire certain things to which the maligned 
corset helps them. Every argument brought by hygienic 
reformers against the corset applies with equal force 
against the masculine trousers. Yet, do we raise hoot 
and halloo because our lords won’t dance and plead, and 
preach and pray, and buy and sell, in the elastic jerseys 
our college-boys run in? Men leave off their trousers 
when they run races, and Harvard’s athletes rush half 
naked through Cambridge streets like figures on a choric 
frieze. Exactly so would women leave off their corsets 
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if speeding for victory. Even the apples of Venus would 
not have won Hippomenes’ cheap victory had he chased 
in trousers. Yet, who dare say that Clymene’s daughter 
would have fallen into his arms because of corsets ? 
In truth, the much-maligned corset is far from being 
the murderous, vile thing fanatical reformers paint it. 
The majority of civilized women wear it—the majority 


| always have, for before the corsets came in, civilization 


was not! Savage women, to whom we are so often 
recommended for wise example, do not wear it; and we 
know that our savage sisters become decrepit much ear- 
lier than we do. The wives of army officers who have 
lived upon the frontiers will bear witness that squaws die 
in childbirth just as often, if not oftener, as city women 
do—that their pangs are as horrible, the after-results as 
grave. 

Far out on our prairies are thousands of American 
peasant women ignorant utterly of the uses of whalebone. 
So all over Europe, in Rhineland vineyards, in the olive 
gardens of Italy, the colza and cabbage fields of France, 
are millions of peasant women who have not lived a day 
without corsets since they were born. The Mediterranean 
donkey-driver, running twenty miles a day, wears onc, 
and so does the Vesuvian wine-presser, tramping all dey 
in the press. The Norman Javeuse wears one, tripping 
along with a weight on her head that would utterly crush 
one of the frail, sallow, corsetless women of our prairies, 
as nervous, broken creatures as exist. It may be left 
to any candid traveler to say which is to be chosen for 
soundness, the corseted European peasant or uncorseted 
American. Hundreds of broad - backed, moon - faced, 
thick-limbed creatures are put ashore at Castle Garden 
every week, to put their hands to the domestic plows for 
which American hands are inefficient, and not one of 
them is without her corset, ragged and malodorous 
though it may be. 

As for the esthetic reformers, how can they read 
Homer, aad declare that the admiration for shapely and 
defined waists in women is a depraved fancy of modern 
times ? Homer’s women, that ‘‘ white-armed,” ‘‘ gleam- 
ing-breasted,” ‘‘ivory-ankled,” ‘ heayenly- shouldered ” 
throng, wore corsets, we may swear. Love of a graceful 
figure was as natural to the Greeks as to us, and we may 
imagine how they turned up their classic noses at Hec- 
tor’s choice of the swart and burly Andromache, as 
worthy only of a Trojan ; and how natural to them that 
Paris stole one of their own trim dames, instead of one 
of his clumsier countrywomen. That sweetest of Ho- 
meric maidens, Nausicaa, when Ulysses sat with her par- 


ents, 
“Stood there, molded by the gods exceeding fair”; 


“molded,” not painted—form was so much more than a 
fair fuce to that antique people. 
Fiery Achilles would not wed a certain lady: 


“No, though she might contend for form with Venus herself.” 


Hector twitted Paris as of womanly stuff, with “curled 
locks and fine shape.” 

We need not quote Homer to prove that the Greeks 
loved a fine form. But which was the woman’s form they 
loved ? What did Juno do when she cleansed her body 
with rich and sacred oils, and combed her ringlets out, 
and ‘‘hurled a heavenly veil over her white shoulders 
and immortal head,” going forth to fascinate Jove ? 

Homer knew, and Homer tells us : 


“With a jeweled girdle she girt her small waist.” 


Those girdles were but our modern corset in embryo. 
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They were the Olympia corset, in fact, even though jew- 
eled and golden. With them Greek beauties kept their 
maturing contours down. Helen was as much afraid of 
fatness as any woman, and would do as much to preserve 
the ‘‘form” that endeared her to slim Paris. We know 
what Circe did to beguile her latest lover. She put her 
best corset on ! 


“Zoned her form with golden girdle underneath her breasts.” | 


When <Ariadne’s lover sailed away, we know that she 
neglected herself even to leaving off her corset, for ‘‘She 
could not endure the pressure of the girdle against which 
her panting breasts beat.” 

“Girdles,” as we use the word, do not press in that 
manner. The corset does. 

All the brave women and the beautiful of antiquity 
imitated the cestus of Venus, and the heroines of roman- 
tic history have not done otherwise. An old ‘‘ayre”’ of 
the sixteenth century sings of the foolishness of lovers 
who steal the tags from their mistresses’ ‘ busks.”’ Cath- 
arine de Medici was laced from armpit to thigh, and 
hard of soul as she was, was not less hard of body, tough- 
ening, rather than decaying, with age. Elizabeth of En- 
gland was sheathed in triple steel, and was as valiant a 
trencher-man as any in her realm. She died not of her 
corset, but in it, at the age appointed by the Psalmist 
not for tender woman, but tough man. Mary of Scots 
was bound in brass, and died not of it, but of the heads- 
man. Ninon de 1’Enclos was stiffly corseted, and co- 
quetted with three generations of men, as likewise did 
stiffly girt Diane de Poitiers. Old Bess of Hardwick, 
stoutest of oaken-fibred termagants, scolded numerous 
husbands to death, and died in her iron stays. 


Those glorious women of the Renaissance, how often | 


men order us to go to them and be ashamed of our mod- 
ern weak smatterings of many things. Yet those superior 
creatures wore corsets, every mother’s daughter of them, 
horribly stiff things, like strait-jackets. At Bologna 
you will see portraits of blue-stockinged professoresses, 
with ‘‘ waists” properly kept, and not improperly left to 
run to ‘‘ waste.” 
did lion -hearted Catharine Sforza, fearless in her iron 
strength as an army with banners. 

Leonardo da Vinci spent his life in worship of the 
ideal, particularly in the grace and beauty of women. 

There is a picture in the Louvre before which artists 
and poets pause with bated breath. The inscrutable face, 
with eyes smiling into theirs, opens a vision into baffling 
mysteries of spirit. We dream strange dreams before that 
smiling, sinister beauty of Mona Lisa; and not one in a 
thousand notices how painfully tight are her stays, of 
which Leonardo abated not one eyelet-hole. 

We look back upon our Pilgrim mothers as stanchest 
and stoutest of women. They dared the tomahawk of the 


savage, the cruelty of the unknown sea, the gloom of the | 


haunted forest. They braved famine, death in countless 
forms and life in many an appalling one. Yet those stout 
Englishwomen came into our new Plantation of Massa- 
chusetts Bay busked and buckramed like Prussian dra- 
goons. 

To be sure, there are women who never wear corsets, 
and to them the anti-corset crusaders often recommend 
us. 
learn wisdom from seraglios. 

The queen of the harem may scorn the cestus of Venus, 
and the cedars of Lebanon wave above women who wab- 
ble and slop toward cumbrous old age while scarcely 
past their teens. 

We are wiser than they, as well as trimmer. In the ces- 


Catharine Conaro wore them, and so | 
of human sight. 


But we daughters of a higher civilization refuse to | 


tus of Venus, called corset, we know we have a goddess’s 
gift. Lady Hester Stanhope’s physician, after his return 
from years of residence in Syria, published his experi- 
ences there. He, a physician, wrote of those Syrian 
houris something such words as these: 


“It is always supposed by Europeans that the Oriental women 
age sooner than Western ones. This is not the case. The reason 
of this appearance is in their manner of dress, which does not con- 
ceal the ravages of time and maternity upon the figure. I knew 
a lady of Damascus, mother of seven children, whom I had long 
supposed utterly lost to all comeliness of figure. Afterward I mct 
her in London. By English dress she had arrived at a perfection 
of figure which was the admiration of one sex and the envy of the 
other.” 

The wives of sea-captains, women who have braved a 
hundred tempests and defied every zone, will tell you 
they are never without their corsets, even on the longest 
and hottest voyages. They all wear them, those rugged, 
ruddy women. Look through a thousand of the photo- 
graph albums which sea-faring women so much affect, 
and if you find a captainess without her corset, make a 
note of it, for it will be long before you find another. 

When occasionally women have taken a caprice to throw 
the corset temporarily aside, the sex that curseth it has 
needed no invitation to put it on, as does that stalwart 
creature the Prussian guardsman. 

Moore, in his ‘‘Fudge Family in Paris,” declares that 
as Frenchwomen became unstayed and loose, in the 
classicality and indecency of the Consulate, trim waists 
became a masculine fashion, and corsets their cause. We 
have only to look at old prints of incroyables and merveil- 
leux to know that he told the truth. 

Verily he kicketh against the pricks who fighteth 
the corset. 

It was here ages before we were born. It will possess 
the earth ages after we are dust. For brief and puny 
mortals to rage against its immortality is for musquitoes 
to sting the Egyptian Colossi. 

The corset is here, and here to stay! 

Nevertheless, for those poor witless things who insult 
nature and caricature art by tight-lacing there is but one 
thing to say: ‘“‘Get thee to a nunnery, or elsewhere out 
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Tue blunders that have been committed are surprising ; 
the erroneous impressions that still prevail are scarcely 
less so. Observations, too, have been perverted, facts 
have been ignored, and proprieties of time, place and 
distance have been violated to a wonderful extent. Le- 
gends, superstitions and misnomers are largely responsi- 
ble for the popular and palpable errors that exist, and the 


' old engravers, painters, sculptors and alchemists contrib- 


uted their share of the absurdities. In evidence of this 
truth the subjoined are offered : In Westminster Abbcy 
there are some absurd anomalies. The statue of Sir 
Cloudsley Shovel, a British admiral who was drowned 
in 1707 in a shipwreck off the coast of Cornwall, is clad 


| in a Roman cuirass and sandals and an eighteenth cent- 


ury wig! The statue of the favorite minister of Charles 
1.3 George Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, is clad in the 
costume of a Roman emperor, while that of his wife, also 
in stone, is arrayed in the court dress of the time of 
George L 

Anachronisms are numerous. In Shakespeare's ‘‘ Cori- 
olanus ” one of the characters, Cominius, alludes to Ro- 
man plays, which were unknown until 250 years after the 
death of Cominius. In the came play allusion is made to 
Marcian waters brought to Rome by Censorimus, which 
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should bear date 300 years later than the action of the | papers blundered in speaking of the reference to the 


play. Reference is made in ‘‘Julius Cesar” to strik- 
ing clocks, which were not invented until the fifteenth 
or sixteenth century. In ‘‘ Hamlet” the young prince 
is represented as educated at Wittenberg School, which 
was not founded at the time. The reference to turkeys 
in ‘Henry IV.” is an anachronism. Turkeys are natives 
of America, and were not introduced into England before 
the beginning of the sixteenth century. 

In the drama of ‘‘ Elizabeth,” founded on a tragic play 
by Schiller, in which Mme. Ristori appeared with so 
much effect, an acrimonious interview occurs between 
Queen Elizabeth and Queen Mary. The scene is a viola- 
tion of history, for though the royal ladies were cousins, 
they never met each other. This reference calls to mind 
an anachronism of Thackeray’s. In ‘‘The Newcomes” 


Scriptures, and the editor-in-chief took them to task. ‘I 
suspect,” he observed, ‘‘ that none of you know what the 
Cave of Adullam meant.” ‘‘I beg pardon,” was the petu- 
lent reply of one of their number, ‘‘ but we have all read 
‘The Arabian Nights.’” 

A wide-spread error is the supposition that the manna 
of commerce is the same as that which fell from heaven 
during the wanderings of the Children of Israel in the 
desert. The manna of pharmacy is of a yellowish-white 
hue, sweet to the taste and sticky to the touch, and is ob- 
tained mainly in Italy and Sicily from a tree of the ash 
family. The fact that manna is also obtained from a 
species of tamarisk-tree in the Peninsula of Sinai has 
probably led to the impression that it is the same manna 
spoken of in the Book of Exodus. The latter was miracu- 
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(edition of 1854), Clive Newcome writes a letter dated | 


‘“‘May Ist, 183-,” to which Mr. Pendennis replies, inclos- 
ing an extract from an art critic, in which it is asked why 
there was no picture by Smee ‘of Victoria and her au- 
gust consort.” The reason there was no picture of Vic- 
toria and Albert, painted by Smee or any other painter, 
was because they were not married until 1840. Thack- 
eray also commits a blunder in ‘‘The Virginians.” The 
singing of slaves is borne to the homestead, which was 
not possible, as the former were at least twenty miles 
away. 

Not a few reasonably well-read people have a mistaken 
idea of the locality and character of the Cave of Adullam. 
They have an impression that mention is made of it in 
“The Arabian Nights.” In 1865 Mr. Bright made a happy 
allusion, by way of illustration, to the Cave of Adullam. 
The next day the reporters of one of the London daily 
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lously supplied, could be ground in a mortar and baked 
or boiled like corn, and, as stated in the Scriptures, ‘‘ was 
like coriander-seed, white, and the taste of it was like 
wafers made with honey.” 

Misnomers are responsible for many of our erroneous 
impressions. Prussian blue does not come from Prussia ; 
Burgundy pitch does not come from Burgundy, and it is 
not a pitch ; black lead has no lead in it ; sealing-wax has 
no wax in it; kid gloves are not made of kid; whale- 
bone is no bone at all ; and salt is not salt, for it has been 
long ago excluded from the class of bodies denominated 
salts. 


Aut men have their frailties, and whoever looks for 
a friend without imperfections will never find what he 
seeks. We love ourselves notwithstanding our faults, and 
we ought to love our friends in like manner.—Cyrus. 
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LOST IN LONDON. 


By Lucy H. Hooper. 
No, my dear young ladies, that I can’t do. I never shall 


go to London again. Old Nurse Graham would follow 
you half way round the world if need were, but as to go- 
ing to London with you—why, the very name of the big, 
wicked, dreadful place just sends the shivers all over me. 
I see you think hard of me because I won’t say Yes, par- 
ticularly since dear Lady Lucy (Heaven bless and keep 
her and her little one !) wants me so much to go to take 
charge of the young son and heir. It seems only yester- 
day since I used to walk up and down the nursery half 
the night with her in my arms, to keep her from crying 
with her teeth. I never saw a child suffer so with its 
teeth in all my life. And now she has a baby of her own. 
Well, well! How time does fly, to be sure ! 

_I don’t waut you to think unkindly of me, young Ladies, 
because I cannot consent to go to London ; and so to-day 
I mean to do what I have never been able to bring myself 
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IN LONDON. 


‘“THERE LAY KATE, WHITE AND 
MOTIONLESS AS A GRAVEN 
IMAGE.” 


to do before. I am going 
to tell you all about my 
visit to London when I was 
a girl, and what happened 
there, and then I think you 
will understand my dread 
and horror at the very name 
of the city. To begin at 
the beginning, my father was a well-to-do farmer 
in Yorkshire. He had only two children, my 
sister Kate and me. My mother died while we 
were quite little girls, Kate being twelve and I ten 
years old. My sister always looked after me, and 
played at being my mother in such a pretty way, 
while she was still a child. And when we grew 
older, she was really just like a mother to me, in 
spite of the small difference in our ages ; and she 
was accounted tLe prettiest girl in all the country 
round. Ta!i, and as straight as an arrow, with 
great, soft, dark-grey eyes, and teeth like pearls, 
and the splendid pink-and-white complexion for 
which all Yorkshire lasses are famous ; and such 
a figure, and a way of walking and of carrying her head, 
that made everybody that met her turn round to look at 
her! Ah, she was a picture, was my sister Kate! She 
had lots of admirers, of course, but never seemed to 
favor any one of them. 

““No,” she used to say, “I'll never marry a farmer— 
not I! I'll stay single all my days if I cannot get a city 
man for a husband, and go to live in Leeds or Bradford, 
or, maybe, even in London. Anyhow, I'll wait and bide 
my chance.” 

Kate was just nineteen, and I a little over seventeen, 
when, one bright June evening, my father, who had come 
into tea as usual, and who had eaten more than his usual 
allowance of sad-cake without so much as saying a word, 
looked up all of a sudden and said: ‘‘ Girls, how would 
you like, both of you, to go up to London with me to- 
morrow ?” 

Kate jumped straight up from the tea-board and 
clapped her hands. ‘‘To London, father? You don’t 
mean it, surely !” she cried, all out of breath. As for me, 
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the very idea made me feel just scared and dazed. For I 
had never been ten miles away from home in all my life, 
and the biggest town we had either of us ever seen was 
Keighley, and that only once, when our cousin Martha 
was wed to a Keighley man. 

“‘Yes, Ido mean it,” says father. ‘I’ve got to go up 
to London to see your aunt Wells about the bit of prop- 
erty your uncle in Australia left to her and me jointly ; 
and it seems she thinks hard of it that I’ve never brought 
you lasses to make her a visit, as she has asked time and 
time again. So, get yourselves ready, and we'll take the 
12:40 train from Skipton, and we’ll be in London before 
dark.” 

I shall never forget the way we flew around all that 
evening and the next morning. Not that there was much 
to do, for all our things had been sent home from the 
wash that very day, and we had gotten new print dresses 
and straw hats just a month before ; so we were, s0 to 
speak, just ready to start. But Kate was altogether be- 
side herself at the idea of going up to London, and long 
after the old hair-trunk, with our father’s initials in brass 
nails on the lid, was packed and stuffed, she went tearing 
about the house like one distracted, thinking of fifty 
things that we ought to have taken, from the family Bible 
to our mother’s daguerreotype, just as if we were going 
to stay away for months and years, instead of a week at 
the most. At last father took to laughing at her, and 
calling her just too demented to live, and she calmed 
down somewhat. Then she was afraid we would be late 
getting to the train, and wanted to set off for the station 
two hours beforehand, till actually I got so worried and 
bewildered that I scarcely felt settled when we were actu- 
ally off and flying toward London as fast as steam could 
take us. 

I remember as if it was yesterday the great building 
that they called the Euston Square Station, with its im- 
mense roof high up in the air, and the gaudy colored pla- 
cards on the walls, and the noise and the crowd and the 
cabs. And when we found ourselves in one of the cabs, 
with our trunks on the top, and jolting away over the 
London stones, I felt more dazed than ever. It was 
still quite light when we got to Southampton Row, 
where our aunt, Mrs. Wells, kept a good-sized green- 
grocer’s shop, and where we were to stay, all three of 
us. For she had two spare rooms, her two daughters 
having both been married within the year—‘ and well 
married, too,” as our aunt took care to assure us, glanc- 
ing at Kate. But sister only tossed up her pretty head 
and laughed. ‘‘ Who knows what this trip to London 
may do for me, Aunt Sarah ?” she cried. ‘‘ Perhaps I may 
pick up a city beau, after all.” Neither she nor I could 
eat much supper that evening, we were both so excited 
over our journey, and then everything tasted odd to me, 
and nothing was so good as our own Yorkshire hams and 
country cream and eggs. And after I went to bed it was 
long before I could get to sleep, what with the closeness 
of the air—for it was a very sultry night—and the roar 
of the great city outside, which seemed to go on like the 
sea, all night long. 

Early next morning father started off to see the lawyer, 
and the last thing he said to us before he went was, ‘‘ Now, 
girls, let nothing on earth tempt you to go out on to the 
streets until I come back, unless your aunt is willing to 
go with you. For this London is a terrible confusing 
place, and if you were to wander out and go astray in the 
streets, you might never find your way back again.” So 
Kate and I both promised that we would stay indoors till 
he came to look for us. ‘And if you do not get back 
soon, James,” said Aunt Wells, ‘‘I’ll leave the shop to 
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my shopman for a couple of hours, and take the girls for’ 
a little turn on Oxford Street, to see the gay things in the 
windows, or else perhaps to the British Museum, which is 
just around the corner.” So off he went, and Kate and I 
ran up-stairs to get ready for our walk. But before we 
had settled our hats to our satisfaction, Aunt Wells came 
hurrying in, all of a bustle and tremor, to say that a mes- 
senger had just arrived from her daughter, Mrs. Stone, 
whose little boy was only five days old, to say that she 
had been taken very bad all of a sudden, and that her 
mother must come to her right away. You may be sure 
that there was but little thought of us, or of showing 
us London, after that. Aunt Wells only waited to get on 
her bonnet before starting off post-haste. But just as she 
was going out of the door she turned back to say to us, 
“Now, girls, be sure and stay at home till James comes 
back for you.” And then she got into the cab that the 
messenger had brought for her, and away she went. 

Well, we waited and waited, and still father never re- 
turned. I learned afterward that the lawyer was out at 
a luncheon party when father got to the office, and kept 
the poor man there nearly half the day. We tried to see 
what we could out of the windows, but the room was hot 
and stuffy, and the vegetables and fruit in the shop below 
had a very disagreeable odor, and made our heads ache. 
And then Kate was just driven wild by the glimpses she 
got of the carriages and smart people and shop-windows 
at the end of the street just a little way beyond. At last 
she turned to me, with a very determined air, and said, 
‘Bessie, you may stay steaming in this little hot parlor 
all the rest of the day if you like, but I’m going out for a 
walk—just for a little way—not out of sight of the house ; 
but I do want to see all the shops and sights in that big 
street down there. Come along — that’s a good girl. 
We're not bigger fools than the most of people, so why 
should we get lost?” And I must confess I was almost 
as eager as Kate to see something of London, and father 
seemed to have forgotten us, so I tied on my hat, and we 
slipped down-stairs together, and opened the little front 
door, and in a minute we were fairly started forth on our 
expedition. We walked very fast at first, for fear that 
the shopman would come after us and stop us. And 
presently we found ourselves in a great wide street—Ox- 
ford Street, I think, was the name painted upon the 
houses at the street-corners. And there were crowds of 
people, and great noisy omnibuses, painted red and blue 
and yellow, thundering to and fro, and cabs rushing this 
way and that, and such wonderful things in the shop- 
windows — gowns and gold ornaments, and beautiful 
china and glass and silverware, and all sorts of fine 
things, such as we had never dreamed of in all our lives. 
Then we turned down a side street and came to a solemn 
old church and a great, quiet square all overgrown with 
trees. And we saw Punch and Judy, and a woman 
dressed in red and yellow, with a flat, square thing cov- 
ered with white linen on the top of her head, and she 
was showing off trained parrots, that jumped through 
hoops and fell down and pretended to be dead, and did 
many other curious tricks. And then we found ourselves 
all of a sudden in a net-work of dirty, shabby streets, and 
horrid women, all rags and filth, came to the doors and 
screeched at us, and men that were even more dreadful 
to look at followed us about, and in sheer fright we 
started off to run. 

At last we got clear of that place, and then we be- 
gan to think about where we were, and we realized that 
what our father had said to us had come true, and that we 
were lost! And to make matters worse, we had both of 
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the street in which Aunt Sarah lived. For she had only 
moved there a few months before we came to visit her, 
and so the name had not gotten well fixed in our minds. 
We were very tired, for we had been walking for hours, 
and had had nothing to eat since broikfast but two penny 
buns apiece, which we had bought at a baker’s near the 
place where we had seen the parrots, and we were so 
frightened and confused that we both broke down alto- 
gether and began to cry. 

Just then there came up to us two men, one of whom 
said im a very gentle tone, ‘‘What is the matter, young 
ladies ?—can I do anything to help you?” He was tall, 
and showily dressed, and was quite good-looking, with 
light hair and very white teeth, and pale-gray eyes that 
had a trick of looking this way and that if you gazed 
straight into them. His companion, who kept a little in 
the background, was a flashy-looking person, with black 
whiskers and a big shiny pin in his bright-blue cravat. I 
did not exactly like the looks of either of them, but we 
were so frightened and bewildered that we were ready to 
seize upon any help that was offered us. So Kate acted 
as spokeswoman, and told the whole story : how we had 
gone out to walk and had forgotten the number of our 
aunt’s house, and even the name of the street where she 
lived. And at the very thought of our trouble and per- 
plexity we broke down afresh, and I could only sob out, 
‘And, please, sir, our aunt’s name is Sarah Wells, and 
she keeps a green-grocer’s shop; and oh! won’t you help 
us to find our way back again ?” 

**What! my old friend, Sarah Wells ?” said our new 

acquaintance, as cheerily as possible. ‘‘ Now, what a lucky 
thing it was that I found you! I'll take you home ina 
jiffy. Why, I know Mrs. Wells better than my own 
mother. Come along, young ladies, and dry your eyes, 
and you'll be safe under her wing before you know what 
youre about. Here you, Jim, give your arm to miss, 
an I'll take care of her sister.” 
' So off we started again, under the care of our new 
friends. Kate recovered her spirits at once, and laughed 
and chatted, and asked all manner of questions of her 
escort. But as for me, I could not help feeling vaguely 
anxious and uneasy. The man who was taking charge of 
me smelt horribly of liquor and tobacco, and though he 
tried to be polite, I did not like the style of the compli- 
ments he paid me. And we walked on and on—farther 
even, it seemed to me, than we had gone in the morning 
—till I felt ready to sink down on the pavement from 
sheer fatigue. There was nothing pretty to look at, either 
—no shops, nor gay carriages, nor handsome buildings— 
only dull rows of houses, some with little gardens in 
front, but all dingy and shabby. Even the flowers and 
the grass in the gardens looked all smoke-dried and 
faded. At last we came to a long stretch of high wall, 
overhung from within with trees. Here our companions 
stopped, and the one that was with Kate said: ‘‘ Now, 
Till wager, young ladies, that you are dreadfully tired. 
This house belongs to an old aunt of mine who is out of 
town. I'll take you in here to rest a bit, and to have 
some wine and water and a biscuit, and then we can start 
off fresh, for we have a goodish piece of the way yet 
to go.” 

So saying, he took a key from his pocket, and unlocked 
a door fitted into the wall. I clung to Kate’s arm for an 
instant, for I was ready to drop, and contrived to whisper 
to her, ‘‘ Don’t go in, Kate !—oh, don’t goin!” But she 
only laughed and shook me off, and in we went. I no- 
ticed that her escort locked the door after us, and put the 
key again in his pocket; but I was fairly dazed with 
fright and fatigue, and I made no remonstrance. The 
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house was of a good size, and stood well back from the 
street. It was shaded with large trees, and looked dreary 
and deserted ; but if its mistress was absent from home, 
that was not to be wondered at. We were shown up- 
stairs to a dark-looking drawing-room, furnished witl 
hair-cloth and mahogany ; and there we were told to wait 
while the two men went off, as they said, to get us some 
refreshments. Presently they returned, one carrying two 
large tumblers of port-wine negus, and the other with a 
plate of biscuits and little cakes. These they placed upon 
the table, and after begging us to help ourselves and to 
make ourselves comfortable, they went out and shut the 
door behind them. Kate began at once on the negus and 
the cakes, and soon drank up every drop of what was in 
her tumbler. 

‘It’s just delicious, Bessie—the nicest stuff I ever 
tasted in my life! You had better take some !”’ she cried. 
But I could not bring myself to drink a drop of it. I was 
used to pure water and new milk, and never could bear 
the taste of wine ; and somehow I felt too sick and worn- 
out to care for eating or drinking. And then, too, I was 
so frightened ; I could not for my life have told what I 
was afraid of, but I was really terrified nearly out of my 
senses. Those strange men and that dreary house, and 
the awful sense of being lost in the great city, all com- 
bined just to overwhelm me. But Kate was even unusu- 
ally gay and bright, and chatted away over the cakes and 
wine, and to please her I took a biscuit and contrived to 
swallow a few moutbfuls of it, but nothing else would I 
touch. 

‘“Well, if you will not drink your negus,” said Kate, 
at last, I will, for Iam awfully thirsty, and it’s much too 
good to be left to go to waste.” So she drank off the 
contents of the second tumbler, and soon after she said, 
“T’m so sleepy. I think I'll lie down on the sofa, and 
take a nap before we start off again to look for Aunt 
Wells.” She settled herself comfortably with a cushion 
under her head, and in less than a minute she was sound 
asleep. 

Time passed on, and Kate had been sleeping for some 
hours, and it was growing dark, when suddenly the door 
was thrown open, and the two men came in. There was 
a third one with them. 

‘‘Well, my charmer,” said my companion of the morn- 
ing, in a very impudent way, ‘how is our pretty Kate ? 
Asleep, I see. Come, lend us a hand, you fellows, and 
we'll take her to a more comfortable room.” 

With that they went up to the sofa and looked at Kate, 
and one of them was going to lift her up. But I threw 
myself between her and him, and caught his arm and 
screamed, and begged and prayed that he would not touch 
her. He tried to push me aside, but I would not loosen 
my hold. And all the time, with all the noise we were 
making, Kate never woke up, nor even stirred a finger. 
One of the men—it was he who had walked with her— 
came up to the sofa and touched her wrists, and looked 
in her face and put his head down to listen at her lips. 
He whispered something to his companions that sounded 
like ‘‘A double dose,” at which they all seemed scared. 
Then they went out of the room in a great hurry, and I 
heard one of them lock the door on the outside. And 
there lay Kate, white and motionless as a graven image. I 
called to her. I shook her. I tried to raise her in my arms. 
It was all of no use. Her lips had no breath—her heart 
no pulsation—and a blue, livid shade was creeping over 
her features. I remembered just such a look on the face 
of my mother when I was taken, a little girl, into her 
room to give her one last kiss. I caught one of Kate’s 
hands in my own, and its icy chill sent a terrible idea 
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into my brain. ‘‘ This is not sleep—it is death !” I cried, 
in agony. 

As I knelt beside her, frozen with horror and distress, 
I heard the key turn in the lock of the door. One idea 
seized me, and that was instant flight to save myself and 
to summon help for Kate. I rushed to the window, and, 
catching hold of the branches of one of the great trees, I 
contrived to swing myself out, and to climb down to the 
ground. - The garden-door was locked, yet a 
born country girl like me could have but 
little difficulty in scrambling over the wall 
with the aid of a trellis over which ivy had 
been trained. Just as I found myself in the 
street, I heard some one open the gate. Wild 
with terror I started off at full speed. Iran 
and ran, never heeding where I was going, 
just on and on, till I came to a large open 
square, where there were a great many lights, 
and carriages, and crowds of people. And 
some one cried: ‘‘ Stop her—she is is mad !” 
I tried to go on, but sight and sense and 
everything else seemed to leave me, and I fell 
headlong to the ground in a dead faint. 
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When I recovered my senses I found myself in the po- 
lice-station, with father and Aunt Wells beside me. They 
had been looking for Kate and me all day long. J was 
found at last ; but Kate—ah ! young ladies, that is the 
most dreadful part of my story—we never heard anything 
more of Kate. I could tell nothing of the way by which 
I had come, or of the house to which we had been taken, 
except that the latter was large and stood back from the 
street, and had a great many trees around it, and that was 
no indication at all. The police were on the search for 
it for weeks, but they never found it, and I never saw the 
face of my darling sister again. 

The story made a great noise in the papers at the time, 
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and one of the great London doctors published a theory 
about Kate’s death, which I think was the true one. He 
said that a strong dose of some powerful narcotic had 
undoubtedly been put in each one of the glasses of negus, 
and he named the drug—it had a grand Latin name, 
which I forget. One dose was enough to cause insensi- 
bility, and two doses taken together would be sufficient 
to kill any one, particularly a young girl weakened by 


fatigue and fasting. My father 
never got over the shock of 
losing his favorite daughter in 
such a dreadful way. He died 
within the year, and then, 
young ladies, I came to live 
with your mother as child's 
nurse, and I must say I have 
had a very happy life of it. 
And I love you all very dearly, 
and would do anything on 
earth for any one of you, except go to London. When- 
ever I shut my eyes, I can see that gloomy room and my 
dead sister lying on the sofa, and I think if I ever set 
foot in London again I should go mad. 


PISA’S LEANING TOWER. 


Tue strange news comes over the ocean that the world- 
famous Leaning Tower of Pisa is to be disposed of at a 
raffe. Italy has only two more leaning towers—both at 
Bologna, and neither of them so far out of the perpen- 
dicular as Pisa’s. If there is a disposition to get upa 
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corner in leaning towers, and bull the market, it would 
seem to be easy to do it, for the market is not well 
stocked. 

Pisa’s famous marble tower, with its circular front of 
over 200 columns, and its upper story overhanging the 
lower by a difference of thirteen feet, is a puzzle to phi- 
losophers and antiquarians. Whether its singular lean- 
ing attitude was the result of design, or of accident, 
never has been ascertained. One of the many interesting 
things connected with the Leaning Tower is the fact that 
Galileo, as remarkable a mind—certainly as great an ex- 
perimental philosopher—as any within the Christian era, 
demonstrated, by experiments conducted from the top of 
that structure, the error of Aristotle’s theorum, that the 
velocity of falling bodies is proportioned to their weight. 
The learned but angry scientists of Italy confidently 
gathered in front of the tower to witness the crushing 
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and silencing of the philosopher, whose reasoning they 
had been unable to confute, but whose audacious blun- 
dering was now to be exhibited and demonstrated, in the 
shape of an object lesson, of his own foolish proposing. 
But the philosopher, instead of being flattened out by the 
proofs, confounded his learned and highly scientitic en- 
emies—who, however, like so many of their illustrious © 


| successors of to-day, declined to be convinced by the 


facts, and Galileo found it for the interest of his health 
to get out of that vineyard, and he left—without standing 
on the order of his going. Such imprudent disturbers of 
the peace in the world’s accepted beliefs must always ex- 
pect to be kicked out of gouc society. And the Leaning 
Tower, if it should happen to be brought by Barnum to 
America, after the raffle, will be an interesting object— 
provided it can be re-erected at the same angle—as show- 
ing that some things can be done as well as others. 
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BUFFALO-HUNTING IN CEYLON. 
NOTES OF A TRIP AROUND THE WORLD. 


By JAMEs RICALTON. 


Tr is a little strange that the bovine monarch of our 
Western prairies should bear so long and so generally the 
palpable misnomer ‘‘ buffalo.” 

In America, so universally current has become the appli- 
cation of the term buffalo to the bison, that I find expla- 
nation and definition necessary whenever I have occasion 
to refer to the true buffalo (Bos bubalus) of the East ; and 
for that reason it will not be amiss to clearly define and 
differentiate the confounded boses of the East and West, 
viz.: Bos Americanus, Bos urus, Bos bubalus and Bos 
bubalus Caffre. The bison, that formerly roamed in such 
imposing herds among the Rockies and over our Western 
wilds, has only one allied species, the aurochs (Bos urus) 
of Europe, now almost exclusively confined to Lithuania, 
and considered by some as the progenitor of all European 
and American domestic cattle. The bison’s congener in 
Poland is carefully protected on his last reservation in 
the marshy forests of Bialowikza by stringent forest leg- 


islation. The close relationship of these magnificent 
creatures on the two continents is apparent in the deep 
shaggy front, burly heads, and the short round horns in 
both. 

The aurochs, or bonassus, as the bison of Europe is 
sometimes called, although not very large, is a formida- 
ble antagonist, and does not hesitate to show a capable 
readiness to defend himself against the attacks of man or 
wild beasts. 

While the aurochs is confined to a single locality in 
Europe, and the bison, through a shameful neglect of 
legal enactment for his preservation, is in his last ditch, 
the true buffalo, by reason of his easy domestication, 
is spread over a vast range of country, being found in 
Southern Europe, India, Burmah, Malayan Peninsula, 
China, the East India Islands and Northern Africa. 

On account of his wide habitat, as well as his close iden- 
tification with rural life, this ungainly beast becomes an 
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object of considerable interest to the Eastern traveler. 
They are sometimes called the water-buffalo on account 
of their aquatic predilections, and may generally be 
seen during the hot part of the day chewing the cud 
while wallowing in a mud-hole, or submerged in some 
pond with only their heads peeping above the water. 
Climatic conditions or environments have wrought many 
changes in their appearance ; as a rule, however, they 
are larger than the ordinary ox, having broad hind-quar- 
ters very unlike the stunted posterior of the bison. Their 
skin is glossy black, and almost destitute of hair. Their 
jet-black eyes and their habit of standing with the nose 
projected forward, bringing the horns on a line with the 
neck, give a savage and determined aspect quite in agree- 
ment with their real character in the wild state, when 
they are quick to resent attacks from either the elephant 
or the tiger. The buffalo has sometimes been grouped 
with the antelope family, probably because of the par- 
tially annulated character of its horns, but its bovine phe- 
nomena are too manifest to permit such a classification to 
obtain. 

The horns are very capricious in their development. 

In some they are short and stubby, curving back at a 
considerable angle ; in others they extend back with only 
a slight curve, running almost parallel with the neck. 
Others again extend from the head at right angles, curve 
gracefully upward, and grow to enormous proportions of 
length and thickness, frequently measuring six feet from 
tip to tip, with a cireumference of fifteen inches at the 
base. In other varieties they fall below the neck in 
crumpled lops, as though they had undergone repeated 
dislocations between calfhood and buffalohood. This is 
noticeably the claracter of the horns of those seen in 
Bombay, where, even in the public squares of the city, 
herds of domesticated milch buffaloes may be seen taking 
shelter from the noonday sun under the wide-spreading 
branches of the banyan-tree. The soft mud of the paddy- 
field is his favorite wallow, and his service in the cultiva- 
tion of these fields is almost indispensable, as when the 
ordinary draught-bullock (Bos Indicus) would be smoth- 
ered in mud, the buffalo is in all the exhilaration of his 
favorite bath, even when drawing the rude wooden plow 
and half submerged in liquid soil. 
' It is a familiar sight, both in India and Ceylon, to see 
a nude, black-skinned native boy perched on the broad, 
shiny, rubber-like back of the buffalo, winding his way 
homeward from jungle-pasture, with only a stick to guide 
and urge on his slow and stolid steed. But stick-lan- 
guage has surely become very plain to Bos bubalus, as a 
blow from his little black rider, directed over the right 
or left fore-quarter, secures a prompt port or starboard 
tack, and a whack at the stern plainly means ‘‘start,” or 
“full speed,” according to its intensity ; while the same 
signal ahead unmistakably signifies ‘‘slow up.” The 
backs of these passive animals, whether lying or standing, 
are used as regular perches by jackdaws and mina-birds. 
The flesh is inferior, and the milk abundant, but poor 
in quality. From it the oily ghee of the East is made. 

Before considering his untamed brother of the jungle, 
his relative in Southern Africa (Bos bubalus Caffre), the 
Cape buffalo, may be described in brief as smaller, with 
a distinguishing difference in the horns, which unite 
in a heavy corneous mass, almost covering the top of the 
head, giving to the animal a terrible aspect. He, like his 
arnec kin, is fond of water; but worse than his amphib- 
ious nature is his habit of lying in ambush until the 
unsuspecting hunter passes, when he plunges suddenly 
upon him from his miry lair, a veritable griffin of the 
mud, his eyes gleaming with rage. 


Although buffalo-hunting is scarcely a distinctive sport 
in Ceylon, yet hunters are so frequently brought to an 
encounter with these fierce brutes, and so many narrow 
escapes from him are related and not a few deaths charge- 
able to him, that his pursuit may rank with that of the 
elephant and tiger, both as regards danger and difficulty 
in bagging. While I write I find in the New York World 
of yesterday the following : 

. “ ZANZIBAR, March 26th. 

“The Honorable Guy Dawnay, M. P., has been killed by a buf- 
falo while hunting on Masa Island. Facts like these, and many 
statements made by famous hunters like Sir Samuel Baker, clearly 
show that the wild buffalo is one of the most formidable inhabit- 
ants of the tropical jungles.” 


During my recent sojourn in Ceylon, and while stop. 
ping at the highland capital, I had occasion to visit Dam- 
bulla, a place some forty-seven miles north-east of Kandy, 
and chiefly known as the site of the most famous rock- 
temples of that country. It lies in the midst of a vast 
jungle region, where the elephant and other large game 
are abundant. This condition of the place led me to hope 
for the good fortune of meeting no less distinguished a 
denizen of the woods than elephantus. 

On all the main lines of road in Ceylon there are estab- 
lished and maintained, by Government, houses for the 
accommodation of travelers, called rest-houses ; in these, 
lodgment and food can be obtained at moderate rates. 
During a night in the rest-house at Dambulla on a pre- 
vious trip I was aroused from my sleep by the trumpet- 
ing of a herd of elephants that had approached within a 
few rods of the rest-house, and were making the devasta- 
tion of a cyclone among the trees and vines on which they 
feed. The nearness of this herd of the largest of the 
earth’s fauna left me in a frame of mind to return to 
Dambulla with equipments for bagging a specimen. A 
few weeks later, accompanied by an English gentleman, 
from whose grocery stores a supply of canned goods and 
other victuals had been selected in ample quantities, and 
with jungle adaptations, I left Kandy for the above place, 
taking train eighteen miles to Matale, where a ramshackle 
coach, drawn by a pair of ill-conditioned, intractable 
stallions, was soon ready. This vehicle was the first of a 
line of horse and bullock coaches for carrying the mails 
between Matale and Jaffna, at the extreme north of the 
island. 

While waiting for the mail to be put aboard, my En- 
glish friend and I strolled along the native thoroughfare, 
seeking to make additions to our supplies. The nude 
indigenes laughed at our European manners, and gaped 
speculatively at our clothes, and we did in like manner at 
theirs (?), conceding, as we had to, in respect of five 
points, that theirs scored ahead, viz., in cheapness, dura- 
bility, coolness, fast colors and convenience. We secured 
a quantity of onions and limes, and for ‘‘ Maria” a supply 
of rice. I omitted to say that we took along with us a 
native skinner, who, in giving his name, articulated some- 
thing which to us sounded like the word Maria, so we 
quickly seized on the English paronym, and ever after 
dubbed our black, fierce-visaged skinner ‘‘ Maria.” He 
looked a little glum during the first few applications of 
his new name, until we told him that Maria was the En- 
glish for rajah ; ever thereafter he smiled a gratified smile 
when this honorary sobriquet fell upon his ears. 

Mail, guns and luggage aboard, and ourselves perched 
in the only seat of honor and comfort, that with the 
driver, we tore away through a long avenue lined with 
native shops, an outrunner hanging on for dear life to 
the more obstreperous horse for the first quarter of a 
mile. This practice in starting stage-horses in Ceylon is 
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yuite general, owing to the timidity of the driver and the 
overhumored nature of the horses. Once started, and 
the dusky outrunner having secured a foot-hold on the 
step at the rear, we flew on at a spanking pace through 
lingering suburban huts, hedged in by umbrageous 
palms, massive plantains and generous-fruited jak-trees, 
The lusty notes from the outrunner’s bugle every few 
rods reminded wayside loiterers, bullock- coaches and 
goat-drivers that the Government mail-coach must have 
a clear course. Frequent relays of horses are necessary 
under a tropical sun, and every five miles we found 
awaiting us, under a palm -thatched stable, a pair of 
fresh steeds. The air was hot and dry, but the speed at 
which we traveled kept a grateful breeze in our faces, 
while tropical aspects of fauna and flora diverted our op- 
tical senses. Six miles from Matale, we passed the 
Kawudu-Pelella coffee and cacao plantation. Rich paddy- 
fields lie at the bottom of every valley ; the deep, shady 
ravines are bridged with interlocking vines; unfamiliar 
bird-notes echo from the thicket ; flocks of swift-winged 
parrots utter their harsh cry as they cross our way high 
overhead. 

The bugler blows with might and main to induce a 
bullock-train to give the whole road to the Government 
mail-coach, with two Europeans on board. The bullocks 
are slow to respond, and the driver breaks the third com- 
mandment in Singhalese. Next a band of Tamil coolies, 
on the roadside, squatting amongst bundles and carry- 
poles—black, nude, and with half-shaven pates—cause 
our unreasoning stallions to take fright, and, owing to 
our stars more than tothe horsemanship of the driver, 
we barely escape an inglorious mélée in the ditch. Sev- 
eral times during our ride of twenty-nine miles we en- 
countered a perfect army of tall, lop-eared goats, in 
charge of coolies, through which we had to wade at a 
slow walk. Such were the oft-recurring scenes and cir- 
cumstances of this horse-coach ride under a tropical sun 
in July ; but as the shadows of the roadside-trees grew 
longer, and began to cover us with their grateful shelter, 
we entered a long range of thatched huts, when a myriad 
of mangy dogs burst into a barking chorus, and pet 
monkeys scaled the hut-roofs, while the air was redolent 
of zebu bullocks and resonant with screeching parrots. 
We drew up before a small building, with the word Post- 
office, in English, over the door, and were soon hemmed 
in by a curious crowd of intense brunettes. We had ar- 
rived at Dambulla, and here, as at all places of arrival 
and departure of passengers in the East, there was no 
scarcity of importunate coolies, eager to earn a few Cey- 
lonese ceuts by carrying our luggage from the coach to 
the rest-house. : 

‘*Maria”’ superintended the transfer, while my English 
friend—whom I shall term C.—and I proceeded to the 
Government rest-house, a concrete, tile-roofed one-story 
building, with a shady veranda on both sides, and situ- 
ated in a large compound where sacred cattle grunted in 
the shade of delicately foliaged tamarind - trees. The 
rest-house keeper, a fine-featured, deferential young man 
of the Singhalese type, assigned us rooms, and while we 
suveyed our new quarters and wiped the dusty sweat 
from our begrimed faces, he busied himself in spreading 
clean sheets over the coir mattresses of our beds, adjust- 
ing our luggage and taking into his charge our stock of 
provisions. Just at that moment we remembered we 
would require a license to shoot elephants, and that the 
nearest Government agent, with authority to grant such 
a license, resided at Anuradhapura, forty-two miles dis- 
tant. A bullock-coach was already awaiting the transfer 
of the mail from the horse-coach by which we had ar- 
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rived, when it would proceed to the last-named place by 
a course of night relays of bullocks, reaching the Govern- 
ment agency on the following morning. 

But a few minutes remained before the departure of 
this odd mail conveyance, so we hurriedly penned our 
request, with the necessary fee of fifteen rupees, to the 
man of elephantine authority at Anuradhapura, asking 
that the license might be forwarded by return mail ; 
even then we would be obliged to wait a day and a half 
by due course of this slow-fashioned bovine conveyance. 
We decided to occupy the meantime in a pedestrian trip 
to Sigiri, an ancient Singhalese rock-fortification, of great 
celebrity, fifteen miles distant, and surrounded by dense 
jungle, where small game of all sorts is abundant. 

If, then, the reader, pending the return of a response 
to our application for a license, will permit us to tramp 
off to Sigiri, we will return in a couple of days to deal 
with the buffalo again. A night in our new apartment, 
with a dinner and a breakfast to enable us to judge of the 
cooking capabilities of the natives and the Government 
generosity as a purveyor, left no occasion for complaint, 
not even by the postmaster-general, an Englishman who 
breakfasted at the same table; and a meal that does not 
leave an Englishman disgruntled may be safely offered to 
the gods, while on the morning in question two such 
were serenely well-humored, ‘‘ Maria” had eaten his 
rice, and enlisted the services of a coolie to help him to 
carry our armament and commissariat. We wished to 
start early to escape the dangerous and exhausting heat 
of the vertical sun. C.’s battery consisted of a breech- 
loading fowling-piece and a Martini-Henry rifle, and mine 
of a similar fowling-piece and a 44-calibred Winchester 
magazine rifle. I had been told repeatedly by old hunt- 
ers not to try either elephant or buffalo shooting with 
lead so light ; but heavier metal was not to be had, and 
we decided to rely upon a fine ‘“ bead ” and clean heels. 

We set out at eight o’clock, traveling north-eastion the 
Trincomalee road, ‘‘ Maria” and the coolie following 
with our rifles and other trappings, while we led the 
way with our light fowling-pieces, ready to welcome any 
representative of the Ceylonese fauna. My first shot 
brought down two mina-birds—the inimitable talking 
bird of the East, excelling even the parrot in the varied 
character of its vocabulary ; it is also a food bird, and 
‘‘Maria ” promised us mina-curry at Sigiri. A few miles 
farther on, I bagged a parrot and several pigeons, while 
C. had fired several shots but bagged nothing, so fell 
to berating his gun, like every unfortunate hunter. Six 
and a half miles on our way, we stopped at the village of 
Inamaluwa, and procured from a native hut hot vrater, to 
which J’ added sugar and lime-juice, making a safe and 
wholesome drink. In all these jungle regions a person 
drinks natural water always at the risk of contracting 
fever or other disease, so during my travels in Ceylon, 
India and other Eastern countries I made it a rule to 
drink only boiled water, believing, of course, that every 
disease-germ, and even the subtle and tenacious microbe, 
will ‘‘ shuffle off his mortal coil” at 212° Fahrenheit. 

A little beyond Inamaluwa we turned into a bridle- 
path leading six miles through an almost unbroken jun- 
gle. Again and again during this part of our journey we 
were enticed far into the thicket by the elusive cry of the 
jungle-cock, which always seems close at hand and yet is 
seldom to be found. Many a bootless run, too, we had 
after gorgeous butterflies that came flitting through this 
close, bosky avenue. It was now past noon, and the sun 
was shooting his merciless rays down between the walls 
of foliage ; not a breath of air was stirring, and we looked 
long in vain for a native hut where we hoped to fine 
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green cocoanuts, with the water of which we could satisfy 
our suffocating thirst. At last a divergent path suggested 
human inhabitants not far away. We followed the trail 
until we came to an open space in the deep expanse of 
woods, and saw not far away a clump of cocoanut-palms 
—sure signal of human habitation throughout the tropics 
—waving their massive green fronds in token of shelter, 
food and drink, which they always afford to the weary 
traveler as well as to the permanent wards beneath them. 
People in northern climes know little of the palm except 
that it makes a picture picturesque. Glorious tree! Take 
away the cow from the temperate zone, or the palm 
from the tropics, and equal destitution will follow. ‘Ma- 
ria” explained our wants to the hut-dwellers under the 
trees, and soon a lean but lithe jungle-wallah (fellow) 
was mounting in rapid stretches the tall, limbless trunk 
of a fruit-bearing palm ; down thundered the huge, green 
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distance from my companion, a rustling in the leaves 
hard by my path caused me to halt, when I spied a 
strange snake making away from me in elusive curves, 
as is the habit of the snake family. Finding myself in a 
losing chase among the thick brush, I fired, and brought 
his snakeship to a wriggling, floundering halt, and dis- 
patching him witha stick, I dragged him out to the trail 
and called ‘‘ Maria,” who pronounced him a rock-snake, 
measuring a trifle over eight feet. 

The snake was my fifth specimen taken, while C. had 
bagged nothing, leading sequentially to several new in- 
dictments against his gun. 

Our debouchure into a semi-cultivated glade revealed 
against the open sky the famous prehistoric rock- 
fortress of Sigiri, a huge granitic cylinder vertically set 
in a collet of deep, wild jungle. A few adobe huts, 
hooded with palm-leaves, and ensconced among the mam- 


nuts, and in a few moments the ends were cut from two, 
revealing in each a pint, more or less, of pure, refreshing 
water, which we drank with extreme delectation, and 
from which we derived new energy to finish our walk to 
Sigiri, and, moreover, with somewhat definite ideas as to 
who bore away the palm on the occasion referred to. 
Moses may have brought water from the flinty rock, but 
commend me to the jungle-wallah and the green cocoa- 
nut. 

We had been cautioned against the attacks of a small 
woodtick, very prevalent during the dry season, and 
while detained at this tree of living water, I discovered 
countless numbers of microscopic creatures swarming 
over my shoes and the lower extremities of my trousers, 
little suspecting at the time that these myriads of minute 
entomological life were nothing else than a small type of 
the rapacious woodtick, which seriously attracted our 
attention during the following night. 

Being again on our way, and having separated a short 


moth leafage of the ubiquitous plantain, betokened the 
abode of man. Passing on a little further among a few 
detached bowlders, and to the top of a rise of ground 
that clearly denoted the line of an ancient bund, we were 
in sight of the remnant of a primitive tank, or lake, with 
an apologetic rest-house nestling among the trees on its 
border. To this semblance of a house we threaded our 
way, and found it to be avery modest adobe structure, 
with palm-thatched roof, but lacking all the ordinary in- 
ternal appliances of a house, being destitute of tables, 
beds, chairs, etc. It had a door in the front and rear, or, 
rather, a place for a door; but which was the front and 
which the rear would puzzle a Renaissance architect ; the 
doors were closed in the lower half by a wicker frame of 
bamboo, to prevent the encroachments of the zebu cattle 
that stalk about at sacred liberty. Here was to be our 
bivouac for the night. An inner room was chosen for 
our sleeping - quarters, and a lean-to of thatch for a 
kitchen. In the latter piace ‘‘ Maria” and the coolie de- 
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A YOKE OF DOMESTIC BUFFALOES. 


posited their loads, and commenced to build a fire in the | tank, or pond, as we would call it, was overgrown with 
yard—a fire under a chatty, set on three stones. In this | lotus-plants. A number of native men and women were 
vessel the mina-birds, the parrot and pigeons must go; | at that moment bathing in the pond, waist-deep among 
in this vessel water for our cocoa must be boiled—a chatty | the lotus, pouring water over their heads with chatties. 
being an omnibus affair. We next required water, and | The coolies dipped our culinary water from a proxim- 
dispatched coolies to the tank already mentioned. This | ity to the bathers which made us reflect on the various 
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functions of the indispensable liquid; but great thirst 
and hunger, with my absolute faith in the purifying 


potency of the boiling point, brought resignation to my | 


craving stomach. 

Local coolies; with a commercial turn of mind, brought 
us green cocoanuts at two cents each ; others came to see 
white men, while some stood outside the yard on tiptoe, 
peering over intervening shrubbery to witness the Euro- 
pean proceedings at the rest-house. After a delay some- 
what aggravating to hungry hunters, our ‘tiffin was served, 
which, with our stock of canned goods, was a meal not to 
be despised even by an epicure. Scarcely had we finished 
our repast when a native rushed into the yard, gesticulat- 
ing and pointing off toward the trees on an elevated table 
ofrock. His extravagant demonstrations might have sug- 
gested an elephant, and we could not understand his lan- 
guage, but a glance toward the rocky cliffs revealed a 
troop of monkeys. 

We gave chase, but the perpendicular rocks barred our 
way, and we were obliged to return ; not, however, until 
I had brought down a jelerang—a very large species of 
squirrel. This bit of venison I handed over to ‘‘ Maria” 


on reaching the rest-house, eliciting from him an observa- | 


tion which plainly showed what particular commodity 
lies nearest the heart of the average. Oriental: ‘ Qu’l- 
curry for breakfast, mauster.” India may be called the 
Land of Curry—curry morning, noon and night ; curry 
from Ceylon to the Himalayas, from Cabul to Singapore. 

The ancient tank which supplied the early dwellers of 
Sigiri with water is now contracted into a shallow lotus- 
covered pond not more than two hundred yards in width ; 
and this being the dry season in this region, the shrunken 
pool -vas quite alive with bevies of duck and teal, while 
kingfishers of beautiful plumage perched upon the roots 
and branches that projected from among the swaying 
lotus-leaves. Around this haunt of unmolested game 
the report of our guns echoed and re-echoed, until night- 
fall compelled us to retreat to our extemporized home in 
the rest-house. Our bag was well filled with sundry 
small game, including ducks, pigeons, mud-hens and the 
first jungle-fowl I had taken ; and among other things, a 
second rock-snake and a very large specimen of the 
death-dealing cobra de capello, measuring seven feet, that 
being the extreme length of this venomous species. 
When a charge of heavy duck-shot left the cobra writh- 
ing athwart the trail ahead of me, my native attendant 
clasped his hands over his heart, rolled his eyes, shook 
his head dolefully, sighed deeply, and shrugged his 
shoulders as though in convulsions of agony, so that 
for a moment it came into my mind that in some mys- 
terious way he had received a part of the charge in- 
tended for the snake; a second thought, however, re- 
minded me of the sacred nature of the cobra, when I 
commenced to laugh tantalizingly at his superstitious 
reverence for his most deadly enemy. 

We brought in an abundance of work for our dusky 
skinner, who was now receiving important assistance 
from local cooks engaged by the keeper of the rest-house, 
who had received instructions by letter from 8S. M. Bur- 
rows, a distinguished scholar, and a very obliging En- 
glish gentleman in the civil service of Ceylon, to do all in 
his power for our comfort. 

It was now growing dark, and we set the natives at 
work to build a fire in the compound to intimidate lurk- 
ing enemies of the wood, while we undertook the con- 
struction of a double bedstead. I erected a narrow door 
on suitable props, beside a wicker frame. Some elevation 
ahove the earthen floor was necessary in order to avoid 
the attack of multitudinous rapacious ants, that are al- 


ways pestilential in a tropical couniry, and which, more- 
oyer, are always carnivorous in their rapacity. 

C. took the wicker frame, and I stretched at full length 
upon the narrow door. Here, side by side, we lay under 
the cover of a single blanket—a blanket, by the way, that 
had covered me on many a night during a memorable 
walk over the tundras of Northern Russia. Our guns 
| were placed within easy reach, and the magazine of my 
Winchester was full; our faint light from a bit of candle 
set in a cocoanut-shell was extinguished. The skinner 
and the coolie had deposited themselves upon shreds of 
matting on the hard earthen floor; and when all was still 
and the flickering fagots of the fire in the yard cast chasing 
shadows over the gray adobe walls of our jungle-environed 
quarters, a shrill, vengeful concert of wild-beast voices 
broke the stillness of the solemn jungle, and echoed over 
the placid lotus-gemmed pond. The hideous yelling con- 
tinued for several moments, and when the last sharp note 
died away, ‘‘ Maria” grunted from his earthen pillow : 
‘Only jackals, mauster ;” but we hardly needed his well- 
meant assurance, as the howling of jackals was not un- 
familiar to our ears. They seemed to make a circuit of 
the lake, where we had been but a few hours before, and 
| then hurried away on their nightly prowl. 

Twelve miles in the hot sun during the day, to say 
nothing of the many délours we had made in the pursuit 
of game, made it necessary that we should make an assay 
of sleep to fit us for the exigencies of the morrow ; so we 
consigned ourselves to ‘“‘ tired nature’s sweet restorer,” to 
see whether, when her subjects are floundering on beds 
like ours, she would justify her title, ‘‘ balmy sleep.” 

Tawoke about midnight, and found my bedfellow bolt 
erect on his wicker, and with the stub of candle re- 
lighted, rubbing his shins and feet vigorously with fresh- 
cut limes. On asking him about his midnight occupa- 
tion, he declared he was nearly half consumed by the 
villainous woodticks we had encountered the day pre- 
vious. These persevering creatures had worked their 
way through outer garments, and partially imbedded 
themselves in the skin over the feet and lower limbs of 
my companion, producing intense irritation. After long 
and patient labor he succeeded in removing, as he 
thought, the last of the pests ; an hour later, however, I 
was again aroused by C., to find him re-engaged in what 
we afterward styled his midnight battle with the ticks. 
These troublesome pests gave ne but little annoyance, 
seeming to have a decided preference for Englishmen. 
Several days elapsed before the irritation produced by 
these minute parasites passed away. 

On the following day we scaled the old rock-fortress of 
Sigiri, a wonderful formation both in its natural and in 
its artificial aspects ; but a description of it does not fall 
within the scope of this article, so I leave it to pursue my 
experiences with the gun. 

Pigeons we found everywhere in great abundance, so 
that we seldom cared to shoot at them, except at a tree- 
full. Once we found a large flock closely congregated on 
a tree, within easy range, and decided to try, by firing 
together, how many we could bring down; so, at a given 
signal, we fired both barrels of the guns. The guns 
being heavily loaded, the recoils were sufficient to send 
both of us to grass, on account of our delicately poised 
positions ; and strange and inexplicable as it may appear, 
not a pigeon fell. Some people find a moral in every- 
thing—it would not be difficult to find one in this inci- 
dent. . 

Now that we had satisfied our desire to see this cele 
brated Singhalese rock-fortress, and had enjoyed a day’s 
hunting, we must gather together our accoutrements, and 
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retrace the twelve miles that lay between us and Dam- 
bulla, whence I digressed my subject of buffalo-hunting. 
It was about noon when we left Sigiri ; so that our re- 
turn would be during the hottest part of the day ; yet 
we hoped to escape the rays of the sun by keeping our 
course well in the shade of the jungle. Our return jour- 
ney was uneventful, except for an exciting but unsuc- 
cessful run after a troop of wanderoo monkeys, and our 
only ornithological specimens of interest were a trogon 
and hornbill. 

We reached the rest-house at Dambulla at six o’clock 
in the evening, more exhausted by a walk of twelve miles 
under the equator than we probably would have been by 
twenty-four miles in northern latitudes. The bullock- 
coach from Anuradhapura arrived only a few minutes 
later, which brought the reply of the Government agent 
to our application for an elephant-shooting license. It 
consisted of a puling refusal, filling us with chagrin as 
well as disappointment, as we imagined that a remittance 
of the nominal amount would entitle us to the license ; 
such proved to be a fallacy, however, when dealing with 
a petty Government official whose natural self-importance 
had been largely augmented by an officiate among the 
cringing aborigines of the jungle. Our afterthought, 
which is usually wiser than forethought, reminded us 
that in dealing with a sub-official in Her Majesty’s do- 
minions, we should have bowed and begged and pros- 
trated ourselves in addition to the tender of fifteen rupees ; 
but being accustomed to democratic principles, I forgot 
the servile prerequisites, and proceeded by ordinary busi- 
ness rules, quite unconscious for the moment that I was 
penning a request to Her Majesty’s high-cockalorum of 
the backwoods. 

My only consolatory offset to the perfunctory veto was 
news brought in by the natives that a large buffalo had 
been seen the day before in the jungle, scarcely a mile 
away from the rest-house. Being much fatigued by our 
long walk in the hot sun, our Government bungalow was 
indeed a rest-house in all that the word implies. The na- 
tive who had seen the buffalo on the previous day was 
engaged to be on hand in the morning to direct us to the 
locality where the animal had lately been in the habit of 
feeding. At nine o’clock on the following morning, ac- 
companied by three natives besides our skinner, we sal- 
lied forth on a bridle-path that led through a thick piece 
of wood to an open space where a pool of mud marked 
the site of a pond during the rainy season. Here the 
object of our search had been seen, but nothing was then 
within the bounds of the glade ; now we followed the 
lead of our dark-skinned guide through another stretch 
of jungle and into a second open space, where grass- 
patches were interspersed with shrubbery and fallen 
timber. 

We were stalking gingerly along with guns lowered 
from our shoulders, and I with my hand on the lever of 
my rifle, expecting momentarily, from the slow, vigilant 
movements of our guide, to have pointed out to us the 
huge bos of the jungle. 


and beckoned excitedly for me to advance. 
I was by his side, and beheld my target in full view, a 
hundred yards distant, eying us with head uplifted. 
When I saw the deep chest and broad back of this vet- 
eran bull of his tribe I realized for the first time the 
lightness of my 44-calibred Winchester, but without a 
moment’s hesitation I beaded on the region of his heart 
and fired. When he merely advanced a few steps and 
lifted his head a little higher, the sensation came over me 
that comes over one when he is making ineffectual efforts 


The guide stepped forward to an | 
elevated spot, and at the same instant wheeled half around | 
In a moment | 


to vanquish an antagonist during an attack of the night- 
mare. My tirst shot was quickly followed by a second, 
aimed at the same vital part of his body, but this only 
caused him to snuff defiantly and quicken his pace toward 
the cover of the woods. A deafening crash from C.’'s 
powerful Martini-Henry rifle followed in quick succession, 
but only served to xccelerate the speed of our victim to- 
ward the jungle. Three more shots from my rifle and 
another from my companion’s failed to bring down the 
retreating brute ; nor had the seven shots fired been so 
poorly delivered, as my first two showed where they had 
entered by lines of trickling blood only a rib behind the 
heart. Maddened and infuriated by the distress of so 
many bullets, he rushed out of sight in a close growth 
of thorny shrubbery. We followed after, guided by the 
traces of blood on the ground and branches. Now we 
entered the conditions of danger, as the buffalo, when 
brought to bay, is generally regarded as among the most 
fierce and dangerous of animals. We soon lost the traces 
of blood, and in our eagerness to regain them, C., with 
three of our men, took one trail, while I, with one, had 
taken another. Now the pursuit was gloriously exciting, 


| expecting every moment to meet the enraged beast at 


close quarters in an attitude of defiance and attack. 
Ten minutes had been spent in a wary search, and we 
had become separated some distance. A sudden crash 
from the Martini-Henry, accompanied by a desperate shout 
from my companion, started me in the direction of the 
report with eager impetuosity, leaving my gun-hat to be 
brought up by my coolie, and disregarding the dense 
thorns through which I must plunge to C.’s rescue. Im- 
agining I had reached the locality of the occurrence that 
had summoned me to such a race among thorns, I halted, 
breathlessly, and hallooed. 

“‘Come quick—I’m nearly ‘done for’! responded my 
British cousin, in tremulous tones of rout and flight. I 
advanced, and found C. exhibiting a facial pallor that gave 
unmistakable evidence of the buffalo’s having convinced 
him that his time had come. Two natives stood beside 
him, and ‘‘ Maria” was perched securely on the highest 
limb of a dead tree ; here they had retreated to a place of 
safety. In crushing his way through a close thicket, C. 
had suddenly entered an open space not over ten or fif- 
teen feet in width, and in this secluded nook the wounded 
animal had secreted himself; C. had scarcely lifted his 
eyes to notice the open spot in the brushwood when the 
sick and sullen buffalo rushed upon him. He had not 
even a moment in which to raise his gun, but pulled the 
trigger aimlessly, wheeled to run, and catching his foot 
in a twig, he fell; in a single bound, the maddened creat- 
ure was over him, snorting his hot breath full in his 
face; by a superhuman exertion, C. extricated himself 
from beneath the animal’s horns, leaving his hat and gun, 
however, in possession of the enemy. Owing to his mor- 
tally wounded ecxdition, the buffalo did not follow up 
his charge, otherwise my friend’s escape might have been 
several degrees narrower. It now remained for me to 
encounter our common enemy, and recover, if possible, 
C.’s hat and gun. ‘‘ Maria,” from his arboreal altitude, 
could survey the whole field; so, with ten cartridges in 
the magazine of my rifle, I advanced cautiously in the 
direction indicated by the skinner in the tree-top, who 
motioned me to the right or to the left as I proceeded in 
the direction of our lurking foe. Soon an indistinct out- 
line of his black form was visible amongst the dense 
brush within ten paces. Dropping on my left knee, I 
opened with my battery at such parts of his body as were 
exposed through the dense brushwood that intervened. 
In rapid succession I fired ten shots—two into his body, 
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two into his breast in a line with his heart, two into his 
neck when it happened to be exposed to view, two just 
below his left eye, and one near the centre of his fore- 
head, but owing to the downward position of the head, 
this passed a trifle below the brain ; a tenth shot pene- 
trated his left eye, leaving a hideously vacant socket, and 
still he stood and shook his head in stolid tenacity of life. 
I stepped back a few yards to refill the magazine, when a 
crash among the bushes by which he was surrounded in- 
dicated that he had fallen. I approached my victim, and 
found that the wild, savage gleam of his eye had changed 
to the blue glaze of death. 

‘*Maria” now regained his courage, and descended from 
his perch, and we all gathered around the prostrate bo- 
vine monarch, with feelings of pity and wonder as we 
counted the apertures of seventeen bullets buried in his 
head and body. 

Under the direction of ‘‘ Maria,” the natives commenced 
to skin the great swaying carcass, while we sought shelter 
from the scorching rays of the sun under adjacent bushes, 
giving orders from time to time as to the careful treat- 
ment of the head, which I wished to mount and to ship 
to America. After the skin had been removed and the 
head severed from the body, the skinners amused them- 
selves by tracing the wound - openings, until they had 
recovered seven flattened bullets that had passed through 
the body and lodged near the skin on the opposite side. 
The bulky skin and head were attached to carry-poles, 
and we were soon threading our way to the bungalow, 
where our trophies received further preservative treat- 
ment. I imagined we had left the flayed body only to be 
devoured by leopards and jackals, but the people in the 
neighborhood exemplified their utilitarian ideas by Iug- 


ging home large cuts of the more savory portions of the 
wild beef which we had left for the animals of the wood. 

We spent the afternoon in visiting the strange rock- 
temples in the vicinity, and after another night in the 
rest-house we mounted guns, baggage and the different 
souvenirs of our hunt upon the same coach by which we 
had come, and galloped away on our twenty-nine miles to 
Matale, reaching Kandy by train on the afternoon of 
the same day. Here a Singhalese taxidermist mounted 
the head, which now adorns the wall of my library, a 
pleasant reminder of a brush with Bos bubalus. 


EDISON AS A TELEGRAPHER. 


A REMINISCENT newspaper man who knew our ‘‘ wiz- 
zard”’ inventor, Edison, as a youth, writes in the Star as 
follows: A score of years ago a group of young men, 
some of whom have since become factors in shaping vari- 
ous events of this world, were lounging about in the op- 
erating-room of the largest telegraph-office in New En- 
gland, awaiting the appearance of the night relief, which 
would carry on the duties of the office until the morning. 
The day messages had almost ceased to come, and the lull 
in the business, common to all stations just before the 
filing of half-rate telegrams and press matter, had given a 
respite to the force, and they were relating anecdotes and 
exchanging the gossip of the day. 

This evening the talk was mainly on the whereabouts 
of an operator who was on his way from a Michigan city, 
and from whom nothing had been heard since the single 
message announcing his departure. The weather had 
been bitter cold, a huge snow-storm had intervened, still 
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the delay was getting very unreasonable, and conjectures 
as to where he was were multiplying. At length the 
heavy street-door swung back, and with a quick stride 
the young man in question waiked into the room, His 
appearance was worthy of comment. A square -jawed 
young man with a tall hat, which had apparently been 
slept on, pushed back from a high forehead, a head set 
forward, with good-sized features, a middle-sized form, 
dressed in a short frock, without overcoat, despite the 
weather, a rumpled collar, minus neck-tie, trousers ill 
fitting and well worn, and a pair of ugly, coarse, high- 
topped boots. The whole appearance of the man was 
nothing short of a caricature. Those who saw him car- 
ried for years afterward the picture impressed upon their 
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and hour after hour turned off copy, unique in -its way, 
but showing his great skill as an operator in those days. 

Edison was a peculiar operator. His copy was solid 
print. Every letter was separate, and did not incline at 
any angle. His great speed in writing must have been 
the result of long practice, for it had every element of 
slowness in it. His memory was wonderful. In long, 
difficult code messages he was often behind the transmit- 
ting operator ten or more words, a feat considered very 
difficult, if not unparalleled, in those days. Hour after 
hour he would go along this way, never opening the key, 
sometimes causing the distant operator to wonder whether 
the wire was all right, and to ask the question, ‘‘ Are you 
there ?’ There he was, and again onward would the 
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minds, although after the first words had dropped from | 


his lips his appearance was temporarily forgotten, the 
impression instantly prevailing that here was a man 
greatly unlike themselves. 

The man, who was Thomas A. Edison, confidently ap- 
proached the group, spoke to a friend, and without intro- 
duction of any sort was familiar with all. 

Where had he been? Why, he had concluded to take 
a route that would carry him as near to the North Pole as 
he could go, had become snowed in, and, with his usual 
improvidence, he had parted with his last penny midway 
in the trip, and had simply had a time of it ! 

Now he was ready for work. The hardest wire in the 
office was assigned him, and, tired as he was, he sat down 
amid the admiring glances of his newly found friends, 


messages go to Edison, no sign coming from him that he 
was tired or doubtful about any word. He was the 
acme of a receiver. 

As a sender he was poor. He never could master the 
art of smoothly manipulating a key. The operator at the 
end, in a spirit of humor, would often suggest to him that 
if he would occasionally send with the ‘other foot,” a 
great improvement would be made. 

His spirit of invention was strong, even in those days. 
One of his contrivances proved a boomerang for him- 
self, and was far-reaching in some rather disastrous re- 
sults. 

In the Boston office was a “trick” which to him was 
especially desirable. In those days all the messages be- 
tween America and Europe passed over a single wire 
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betweens New York and St. John’s, N. F., with a relay 
station at Plaister Cove. This long stretch of circuit 
was very hard to maintain, and the discipline was rigor- 
ous. In Boston, the operator in charge was ordered to 
give his undivided attention to it while on duty. 

There were three reliefs, one of which was from one 
o'clock to eight in the morning, during which time the 
traftic from London, on account of the difference in time, 
was quite heavy. Edison in his thirst for knowledge had 
found a rich mine in the Boston Public Library. It was 
full of rare scientific books, and as he could read Ger- 
man, French, Spanish and Italian, he had come to spend 
all his time poring over the volumes obtainable in that 
institution. He sought and obtained the morning hours 
on the wire in question, but after a little he found that 
sitting and looking at that wire seven hours per day was 
irksome, and he believed unnecessary. How to make it 
do its own watching was the problem. Before 5 a.m. 
the wire was idle as a rule, but the discipline was so strict 
that each station had to send in a signal every half-hour, 
indicating that everything was all right. 


Edison ingeniously rigged up a clock-work which would | 
automatically throw in his signal at the end of each half- , 


hour, and it worked like a charm. He then got himself a 
rude bed, and his coming on duty was more of a prepa- 
ration for going to sleep than anything else. For many 
weeks this plan was a success, and Edison was master of 
the situation ; but unfortunately one night the wire itself 
gave out, and the whole scheme fell flat. Every one in 
the office save Edison had gone home. In order to restore 
the cireuit, a wire between Portland and Boston had to be 
inserted, and the clock was not adapted to such work. 

Frantic calls for Boston were made, ‘‘ cables” piled up 
in a congested mass, arbitrage brokers in three capitals 
were wild, and the whole financial world stood still, while 
our wizard snored rhythmically, and perhaps dreamed of 
the time that those three capitals, and all the world be- 
sides, would heap honor after honor upon him, and his 
fame would be sounded through every land. 

For this, Edison was ignominiously discharged, and his 
days at the key fairly ended. He went out into the world 
discouraged, but it was the best thing that ever happened 
to him, for his scattering thoughts took shape, and mar- 
velous practical inventions came to the surface. 

Edison cared little for money, and was generous to a 
fault. His salary in those days was $100 per month, but 
rarely was any money in his possession. A poor operator 
came along one day, out of money and out of work, and 
Edison took him home. ; 

Soon after another came along, and he was treated like- 
wise. Edison was unconsciously creating an almshouse 
out of his boarding-place, and his board-bills reached the 
figure of ninety dollars per month, leaving only ten dol- 
lars for the miscellaneous wants of three persons. Month 
after month he carried this burden uncomplainingly, un- 
til his charges floated out of their difficulties. 

When experimenting upon the quadruplex, the tele- 
graph company gave him carte blanche to draw upon it 
for necessary expenses. Eight operators were assigned 
night after night to assist him, and when the work was 
over it was the invariable rule for Edison to take all the 
money he had in his pocket to banquet the boys, relying 
solely upon the generosity of the company to replenish 
his empty exchequer the next day. 


He that does not know those things which are of use 
and necessity for him to know, is but an ignorant man, 
whatever he may know besides. — Tillotsun. 


IRISH LACE. 


AN OLD ROMANCE. 
By DovuGLas SLADEN. 


A Bak of an old-fashioned waltz! 
A glance at a faded dress! 

What is it that wakes in my heart 
These echoes of tenderness ? 


When that was the waltz of the hour, 
That dress in its pride and glow 
Of shimmering azure and pearl, 
A seven of Summers ago, 


Sweet eyes used to gaze in my eyes, 
Light fingers would clasp my own, 
And a soft voice fell on my ears 
In a tremulous undertone. 


The face and the fingers I touch ; 
The voice in its music is here; 
But Romance is a delicate moth 
That lives—just the sweet of a year. 


IRISH LACE. 
By Joun J. PIatr. 


Tue development of taste leading toa appreciation of 
hand-wrought work having improved of late years, some 
interest has manifested itself in the cultivation of lace and 
embroidery used for decorative purposes. As a conse- 
quence, Irish lace, already somewhat celebrated, is at- 
tracting attention among all engaged in the direction 
indicated. 

Fuat NEEDLE-pornt Lace.—Flat needle-point lace is of 
the first importance, as the method of making is precisely 
that adopted by the Italian workers of the sixteenth cent- 
ury, a process which lends itself to the expression of the 
most fanciful idea of the artist, designer and worker. M. 
Lefebure, in a recent work, refers to this lace in the fol- 
lowing t as: ‘‘ The delicate, seulpturesque creations of 
the needle, with gradations of gentle relief, may be said 
to be comparable with other laces, as marble sculpture is 
with wood-carving. Charles Blanc, comparing the two 
classes of hand-made laces, makes the following very ap- 
posite remarks : ‘ The dominant character of pillow-made 
laces is the soft blending of its forms; the needle is to 
the bobbin and pillow what the pencil is to the stump ; 
the pattern —of which the definition becomes softened 
when wrought in pillow-lace—is depicted with crispness 
by the needle. This, in a measure, accounts for the rela- 
tive importance of needle-point lace and its higher value. 
Point lace is most suited to occasions of state, and rightly 
possesses a universally recognized prestige.’ ” 

Many of the most valuable specimens of ancient needle 
point at present in existence have been reproduced by 
Irish lace-workers with success, notably a flounce made at 
the Convent Youghal to order of Mr. Ben Lindsay, Dub- 
lin, who supplied the original, while modern designs, in 
fine Renaissance pattern, have been executed at the Con- 
vent of Poor Clares, Kenmare. 

Ratszp NEEDLE-Pornt. —Raised needle-point lace, termed 
Innishmacsaint lace, is made in the district bearing this - 
name, near Lough Erne, County Fermanagh ; also, at the 
Carmelite Convent, Wexford, and at Cappoquin, County 
Waterford. The articles mainly produced at the present 
time are flounces, trimmings, handkerchief-borders and 
collerettes. Though this lace is, comparatively speaking, 
high in price, the annual output at the various centres of 
production scarcely averages $14,599.50. 

Royat Intsa Gurevre.—Workers in this district also 
produce lace consisting of guipured cambric, the pattern 
being outlined by a cordonnet or thread, and the ground 
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cut away as in embroidery, the motifs being held together 
by a single thread generally ornamented by loops or 
picots. In France, this lace is termed Richelieu embroid- 
ery, and is popular for ecclesiastical decorations. 

Puttow Lace.—Comparatively little pillow lace is made 
in Ireland, and that only of the simplest description, 
known as forchon. Formerly, it was much employed at 
Tallow, County Waterford, and various other districts in 
Ireland, but the introduction of an imitation by loom and 
the imports from the Auvergne districts caused the pil- 


low, with its bristling back of tiny pins and fringe of | 


dainty bobbins, to be cast aside, the receptacle of a web 
more delicate, but less substantial, and woven by that 
cruel creature of disuse—the spider. 

The south of Ireland is distinctly favorable for lace- 
making as a cottage industry, the district being largely 
agricultural. While the male members of a family are 
engaged out-of-doors during the day, the wife and daugh- 
ters are enabled to devote their time advantageously in 
the house. In many instances it occurs that, owing to 
enforced idleness on the part of the bread-winners, the 
small income gained by the female members remains the 
sole support of the family. It is worthy of note that 
when this industry became depressed in 1883 large num- 


prevailed among those at home. 

During its prosperous period, the earnings of the 
daughters of the house served to keep the roof over their 
heads, and instances are known where it contributed 
largely to pay the rent of the little holding and keep off 
for a time the advent of an evil day. 

Apart from these considerations, the influence of such 
work is highly valuable as an educational medium ; hab- 
its of thrift, attention and cleanliness are cultivated, and 


a cheerful tone of contentment prevails in the household ; | 


the children of the family being kept together, influence 
each other under the immediate supervision of the par- 
ents. All this affords a very favorable contrast to the 
factory system of labor so fraught with danger, and such 
a stumbling-block to the general education of the masses. 

The Irish workers, under difficult circumstances, have 
cultivated and persevered in the art of lace-making to an 
extent that has made them formidable rivals to the pres- 
ent lace schools of Italy. Venice, with its noble traditions 
of centuries, its subsidy from the State, and its powerful 
commercial patronage, can hardly excel the modest com- 
munities of Youghal, Kenmare, or New Ross, in the pro- 
duction of its choicest laces with the needle. 

A tendency to yet greater improvement has been shown 
by the formation of drawing classes in convent work- 
rooms, and taking advantage of the facilities offered by 
the Government department of science and art, Kensing- 
ton. It is to be hoped that this improvement will be 
maintained by the support of purchasing communities, 
and that public taste will continue to develop its love for 
artistic handicraft, a taste so eminent in all art-loving 
generations and people. 


THE POPULATION OF FRANCE. 


Ir it is any advantage to a country to increase in popu- | 


lation, France certainly still remains at a disadvantage 
compared with other European nations, and notably with 
Germany, whose population steadily advances in spite of 
emigration. The French Journal Official publishes the 
statistics of the movement of population in the republic 
for 1888, and they are decidedly interesting. There were 
registered during 1888, in France, 276,848 marriages, 4,708 
divorces, 882,639 births and 837,867 deaths. The natural 


increase of population—that is, the excess of births over 
deaths—was 44,772 in 1888, against 56,536 in 1887. The 
births in 1888 were 16,794 fewer than in 1887 ; and these 
figures show the steady decline of the number of births in 
France from year to year: In 1884, there were 937,558 
births ; in 1885, 924,758 births, or 13,200 less ; in 1886, 


| 912,838 births, or 11,720 less ; in 1887, 899,333 births, or 


13,505 less ; in 1888, 882,639 births, or 16,794 less. At 
this rate of decline, it is easy to see that the number of 
deaths in France will soon exceed births ; and the popu- 
lation would begin actually to decline if it were not for 
the immigration, which is larger into France than into any 
other European country, seeming to prove that in France 
the conditions of life are easier than elsewhere in Europe, 
and life itself better worth living. 


THE POTENTIAL CONTENTS OF A 
BOTTLE OF INK. 

A Famous French anthor planned a work entitled ‘‘Ce 
qu’il-y-a dans une bouteille d’encre.” And, certainly, 
many wonderful productions have issued out of a very 
tiny flask of ink. Those stories of genii cooped up. in 


| phials, and emerging when the stopper was withdrawn, 
bers of workers emigrated to America, and great distress | 3 one PP 


their shapes expanding until they seemed to fill all space, 
must surely be allegorical representations of the great 
creations which have sometimes emerged from slender 
bottles of japan. A vessel no larger than an ordinary 
decanter would suffice to hold in suspension a dozen of 
the most prized productions of human genius. The 
‘‘Tliad,” the ‘“‘ Aneid,” the ‘‘ Divina Commedia,” would 
have needed no reservoir of profound capacity to supply 
the necessary fluid. A vinegar-cruet would accommodate 
all that was required for ‘‘Don Quixote,” ‘Robinson 
Crusoe,” or Butler’s ‘‘ Analogy.” A thimble is not too 
small for all we have of Juvenal, Anacreon, or the poet 
Gray. 


A TOUCHING INCIDENT. 


AtpuonsE Davvet, the now famous and popular French 
novelist, in ‘‘Trente ans de Paris,” gives the following 
touching incident : ‘‘I remember one of my ‘little ones,’ 
a refined and chosen nature, to whom I had become at- 
tached, and whom I used to help in his work for the sole 
pleasure of watching his young intelligence develop like 
a bud in Spring. Touched by my care of him, the child 
had made me promise to pass my holidays with him in 
the country. His parents, he said, would be so glad to 
know me to thank me. And so it happened that on prize 
day, after great successes which he owed to me a little, 
my pupil took me by the hand and led me with pretty 
grace to where his family were gathered—father, mother, 
elegant sisters—all busy packing away his prize books in 
the rear of a break. I must have cut a sorry figure in my 
threadbare coat, and something in me must have dis- 
pleased, for the family hardly looked at me, and the poor 
little fellow went away with heavy eyes and abashed at 
his disappointment and mine. Moments of humiliation 
and cruelty that wither, dishonor life! I trembled with 
rage in my little room under the roof, while the carriage 
rolled away with the child and the coarse bow-geois who 
had in so cowardly a manner wounded me.” 


a eS EEE 


Norurne hinders the constant agreemcat ef people who 
live together but vanity and selfishness. Let the spirit 
of humanity and benevolence prevail, and discord and 
disagreement would be banixhed from the household. 


DEAR OLD MOTHER. 
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“‘Ir WAS WITH A REAL CRY OF JOY THAT SHE DREW OUT THE FOLDED SLIP AND OPENED IT.” 


A WAR-TIME 
By A. S. 


two young officers, of the graceful type 
which a uniform adorns, were sitting in 
the door of their hastily erected tent, 
smoking corn-cob pipes. 

‘*What’s the matter with you to-night, Cres- 
son ?” the smaller man asked. ‘It’s the first 
time I’ve seen you in any sort of a funk since 
the war began. This good Virginia twist ought 
to cheer you up, if nothing else did. Mike says | 
he was ‘ freely given’ it by a darky back yonder, 
but it’s my private opinion that its sweetness is of the 
traditional ‘stolen’ variety.” 

Vol. XXVIII, No. 6—46. 


CHRISTMAS. 


DUANE. 


‘‘To tell you the truth, Blake, I feel like the veriest 
scamp on earth. IknowI am right in fighting for the 
Union—I couldn’t do anything else—but, man alive! do 
you know where I am ?” ; 

‘In your own tent, so far as I can see.” 

“Yes, I am. And that tent is pitched on my grand- 
father’s land, where I have played and ridden over every 
foot for miles around.” 

Blake gave a long whistle. 

“‘The mischief you say! Um !—I suppose you are not 
on visiting terms with the old gentleman just at present ?” 

‘Well, not exactly. When I think of his kindness to 


i me as a boy—after my mother died, and before father 
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married again—I feel like a monster of ingratitude, com- 
ing down here in this fashion.” 

“Is there a family ? Any aunts or cousins? You 
might ask the colonel to end you as a guard to the 
house. That might pacify him.” 

“Guard! You don’t know him. He hasn't moved out 
of his chair for fifteen years, except when he was lifted — 
crushed his hip out hunting—but [ll wager he don’t fear 
the whole American Army, individually or collectively. 
There isn’t anybody but himself and the servants. Why, 
yes, there is, too. There's a little girl cousin who lives 
with him. A child— little Dils. 
haven't thought of that baby for years, She was the 
prettiest, sweetest little thing I ever saw—and my espe- 
cial pet when I was down here that year. She must be a 
hig girl by now—twelve or fourteen. No, by Jove! she’s 
I wonder if the old colonel has her at the 
Oaks now! You know, there hasn’t been any communi- 
cation between our families for years. Father and he 
were always at swords’ points. And after father’s refusal 
to let me grow up in the South, grandfather let us alone, 
and gave us to understand the Medison money would go 
to his dead son’s child.” 

“T guess you don’t need it,” Blake said, a trifle envi- 
ously—the Cresson millions being famous in the land. 

“T don’t want it, but I should like to have a look at 
the old place, and—see what little Dils looks like.” 

Blake gave a groan. 

“Girl in the case, as usual.” 

“Tm going over there to-morrow, and will look around. 
I don’t believe Mammy Polly would turn me off after she 
recognized me, and I might find out something about 
them all.” 

Clear through the camp rang out the bugle’s imperative 
eall, “ Boots and saddles !” 

There was a half-second’s silence, and then the wildest 
commotion. Horses were galloped rapidly by, arms were 
snatched, knapsacks buckled, and the regiment was go- 
ing at break-neck pace toward one of those minor battles, 
known as ‘‘ skirmishes,” which were so common through- 
out Virginia the last year of the Civil War. 

* x * * * * 

Two miles away, old Colonel Madison sat in a boiling 
rage. To say that he was angry would be too mild a term 
to apply to his scarlet and infuriated appearance. 

Jesse, the only able-bodied man-servant left on the 
pkce, hastily brushed up the chips on the hearth, after 
his arrangement of fresh cross-sticks on the open fire, 
nid with his turkey-wing nnder his arm slipped out of 
ranze of the coming storm. 

Dils leaned against the side of the high, carved mantel- 
piece, and stuck out her under-lip in a way that had 
meant mischief since her baby days. Any one looking at 
her standing there would have wondered at any man, 
grandfather or otherwise, who could keep back a smile at 
so much fresh loveliness, and persist in even the most 
reasonable anger. ‘ 

She had on a dress that she had unearthed from some 
one of the old trunks and closets in the empty spare 
chambers, and put on ‘just so ’—not, I am sorry to say, 
because she in the least realized how artistically it became 
her willowy young figure, but for the sorry reason that 
she was quite incapable of altering it. There was cloth 
in the linen-room to make new «dresses—cloth bought for 
twenty-five dollars a yard in good Confederate money, for 
the Madisons, what with foreign securities and Northern 
property, never felt the war in a pecuniary way. 


seventeen | 


int my Lady Dils had first turned up her little white | 


» at the coarseness of the eloth, and then ‘‘Pamely,” 
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Bless my heart! I | 


| her mulatto maid, had made the exodus with the last 
| party of slaves who departed in search of the new free- 
/ dom, aad there was no one left to sew. So Dils had gone 
to the family relies, and found what was to her careless 
young soul a perfectly satisfactory wardrobe, and no man 
| on the continent could have told her better. 

Hanging from the toe of a rebelliously «winging foot 
was--alas ! for sentiment—her mother’s white satin wed- 
ding-slipper, frayed and stained. 

It was well on to the last months of the war, and shoes 
were shoes, 

In time to the swaying foot tosses the curly head that 
had tried to add dignity to itself by a high tortoise-shell 
comb ; while her blue eyes had as many angry sparks as 
the blazing hickory fire which threw its glow across the 
roca. 

““To think,” said Colonel Madison, in his deepest tones, 
‘that I should live to see a granddaughter of mine holda- 
ing communication with a Yankee soldier !” 

Evidently disgrace could go no farther. 

‘‘Exeuse me, grandpapa, but you needn’t be so grief- 
stricken. You were spared the sight,” said Miss Dils, 
flippantly. 

‘“‘Had you no pride—no shame ?” went on the tragic 
old gentleman, taking no notice of her impertinence. 
‘Did not your heart beat with hatred at the sight of the 
enemies, the despoilers, of your country? Surely the 
Madison blood——” 

“ Grandpapa, how about the Madison blood in Beale 
Cresson ?” 

This was going a trifle too far. The grandsire and 
granddaughter had had many spirited battles which they 
both rather enjoyed. When the old colonel’s wrath took 
the solemn form, Dils was in the habit of giving him an 
extra thrust’ that made the’ smoldering fire burst into 
flame, but this was the first time that the one tender spot 
' in his armor had been touched, and to do Dils justice, her 
light young mind could not realize how sore it was. 

“Leave the room!” he roared, pointing to the door 
with shaking finger. And Dils, with her head a trifle 
lower, went. 

It had been the hope of Colonel Madison, when his 
only daughter died and left a son who in beauty, mind 
and spirit was the very flower of the best qualities that 
made up a Madison, to bring him up in the family tradi- 
tions, and at last make one of those marriages dear to the 
Virginia heart, between him and his son’s orphan daugh- 
ter, Baby Dils. For over a year he had had his dream in 
peace, and then Mr. Cresson, who was a hard - headed 
Boston man, married a second wife, and took his son to 
the North again, as he had always intended doing—con- 
sidering, if he ever gave the matter a thought, a Southern 
education and a cousin-wife equally to be avoided. 
| As Dils went out of her grandfather's rooms into the 
dark hall, she felt a hand laid on, hers with a cold mys- 
tery that would have set a girl with weak nerves scream- 
| ing at the top of her voice. After a second of becoming 
accustomed to the gloom, she saw the rolling eves and 
turbaned head of Mammy Polly. 

**Sh-h-h, honey! Don’ say nothin’ to skeer ole mars— 
| (“*Skeer ole mars,” indeed! Dils smiled at the idea)— 
but come along heah to th’ doah. Does you heah that 
ovah thar? Heah them thar guns? That’s fightin’ !— 
that’s what that thar is. That's down t’othah side o° th’ 
erick. Heah ’em ?” 

“*Say, Mammy, let’s go down and see it,”’ Dils said, in 
| her most coaxing tones. 

Mammy threw up her hands in genuine horror. 
her baby within range of Yankee guns ? 


Take 
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‘*Foah the Lawd, honey, Mammy’s a- thinkin’ you’s 
done los’ your mine.” 
‘Well, I suppose we wouldn't see anything such a 


dark night, but if it were daylight I should go.” And | 


Mammy believed she would. 

‘“T saw one to-day—a Yankee, Mammy. Did Jesse tell 
you ?” 

‘** Jesse doan’ tell me nothin’. He knowed mighty well 
that if he’d a-tole me that he let a Yankee ketch sight o’ 
you what he’d a-got.” 

**It wasn’t Jesse’s fault. I was coming through the 
new plantation by the old tobacco-house, and there was 
a soldier in blue clothes trying to climb up the logs to 
the window. When he saw us he dropped down, and 
said that he was just going to look in. I knew better ; 
so I made Jesse unlock the door and give him some 
twists. And then I asked him who he was. Mammy, 
what do you think he said? That he was a ‘Twenty-first 
Massachusetts, and Lieutenant Cresson was his boss ’— 
half laughing, half crying. ‘‘ Mammy, Mammy ”—she 
was hanging about the old woman’s neck now—‘‘do you 
think it could be Cousin Beale ?” 

“T don’ know—I don’ know. For all his bein’ a Mad- 
ison, he’s some Yankee,” Mammy said, sorrowfully. 

The bright boy to whom the months in the Virginia 
household had been but an episode had left his image as 
an idol in these two woman-hearts. 

When the late moon reached Dils’s window, and came 
peeping through for its nightly sight of her lying peace- 
fully on her pillow, it found her sitting just inside, 
wrapped against the December chill, looking out into the 
night. The firing had ceased long ago, and the moon- 
beams, wondering at the unusual sight, ran on to find the 
reason for this disturbance of a maiden’s dreams. 


Down in the edge of the park, as they called the tract | 
of virgin forest that surrounded the old house, the light | 


found out some bright pieces of metal on the uniforms of 
two officers. 

‘“‘T don’t see anything to do but wait for daylight, and 
then reconnoitre,” Cresson said. ‘‘ This is about the 
awkwardest piece of business that has come our way yet. 
The audacity of the whole thing was worthy a dare-devil 
of a rebel. To ride in and surround us, and cut us off 
from the men! If the horses hadn’t been fresh, you 
would be having that arm of yours dressed py the sur- 
geons of our enemy by now.” 

“Tt’s nothing but a flesh-wound. It will get well of 
itself; you can manage to bandage it.” 

‘Tam trying to find old Jim’s cabin. It used to be 
here near the Big Gate somewhere,” Cresson went on, 
cautiously leading both the horses, while Blake nursed 
his wounded left arm. ‘‘ He would take us in, I fancy.” 

The moonlight seemed to run ahead and throw a faint 
light on the logs of an abandoned cabin. Jim would, 
indeed, have been glad to “take them in.” He had been 
among the first of the Madison negroes to go, and at that 
minute was dreaming through the troubled sleep of re- 
sponsibility in a goods-box in the Bowery—his poor old 
legs cramped from the unaceustomed cold of the North. 

“We will go in anyway, and wait until morning ; and 


I don’t care if Jeff Davis comes after us in person. I'm | 
going to have a fire. Here, old fellow, let me get your 

coat off and see what I can do for your arm, and then you | 
lie down on old Jim’s bunk, and I'll go out and get some | 


dead branches.” 

The coat came off with many twinges, and Cresson 
looked almost as serious cs the sufferer. 

It was no joke to be incapacitated under such cirenm- 


stances. 


He had found an ancient piece of candle, left with the 
rest of the darky’s possessions, in its accustomed place 
out of reach of the rats. Few of them who went away i1 
the excitement of the early years of the war realized the: 
they were not coming back. 

After Cresson had made his comyade as comfortable as 
possible, he went out in search of fire-wood. 

Finding himself in the familiar ground where he had 
sported as a lad, there were a thousand reminiscences of 
those old days that came into his mind and sent a tender, 
homesick feeling to his heart. 

Here was the old hickory-tree which Dils had climbed, 
and from which she had to be rescued. There were the 
remains of the solidly built moss-house, which old Sim 
had made under his own directions ; and—just before him 
stood ‘‘Green Bough Post-office,” the old hollow stump 
that he used to put letters into for Dils, sticking a fresh 
branch in the top as a signal that the ‘‘ mail was in,” and 
sometimes taking out little, printed, ill-spelled missives, 
the work of her baby fingers. It was very childish and 
very foolish; but the tears came into his eyes at the 
memories. 

He stood a moment, and then taking a note-book and 
pencil from his pocket, he wrote a little note by the pzle 
light of the moon, walked almost to the house and broke 
a branch of evergreen from the holly-bush, and stuck it 
in the soft, decayed wood; and then taking up the 
branches he had collected, went back to old Jim’s cabin. 

Dils took her breakfast in solitary state the next morn- 
ing. Whenever her grandfather was angry or ill he took 
his breakfast in his own room, and as he was much oftener 
the first than the last, she felt little anxiety. Her tender 
young conscience gave a twinge or two, and she made up 
her mind that the reconciliation between them should he 
an unusually tender one, and—for thousandth time—that 
this should be their very last quarrel. 

After breakfast she went through the wide old hall, 
hung with curious saddles and bridles, and old swords 
and pistols, interspersed with the wings and claws of 
eagles and the antlers of deer. On one side was a glass 
evbinet holding some handsome tarnished cups, won by 
the Madison horses at local races long ago. Until even 
this year Colonel Madison had filled his house at Christ- 
mas with the time-honored gathering of cousins, and the 
old hall had resounded with the squeak of the fiddle and 
the pat-pat of dancing feet, while the apple-toddy hissed 
on the hearth. But the cousins were scattered this yea. 
Some were buried in gray uniforms, some in Northern 
prisons, and some were nursing in the hospitals, cr 
mourning at home over ownerless swords. 

None of them were very near to the Madisons, for tle 
old colonel belonged to a past generation ; and this year 
he would have brought together guests from somewhere 
had there been any servants to wait upon them. Bunt 
even the fiddlers were gone. As it was, he had given 
orders that the great fires should burn and the candles 
be alight, and the eggnog and toddy made as usual, never 
realizing the mournfulness of the feast without the guests. 

Dils felt no interest in the preparations, and went out 
into the pillared gallery, and stood looking over the dec- 
serted park. It had been sadly neglected of late, yet it 
could never be anything but beautiful. The boughs o: 
the oaks and beeches almost touched the ground, bare 
and dark against the, brilliant day, while their leaves 
golden and russet, made a thick, rustling carpet for th 
ground. Her eyes went roaming all about until they mc 


| the old stump on the edge of the clearing, which had 


never for a day lost its association for her. 
Did her eyes deceive her ? Could the old fragment ct 
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a tree have taken on a second youth, and put out leaves ? 
She went wonderingly down to it. Jesse probably had 
idly stuck a piece of holly into the top. Even while she 
was saying it to herself, she was remembering ‘‘ Lieuten- 

, ant Cresson,” and putting her hand into the hollow side. 
It was with a real ery of joy that she drew out the folded 
slip and opened it. ; 

“My Lrrrie Cousrn: If you ean forgive the Yankee enough to 
succor a wounded soldier, come to old Jim’s eabin, BEALE.” 

Wounded ! 

For an instant she stood, and theu started running in 
the direction of the Big Gate. 

Just as she came in sight of the cabin she stumbled 
over a dead vine and lost one of her shoes, then stopped to 
put it on, and consider, after all, hadn’t she better send 
Mammy Polly? A strange bashfulness came over the poor 
child. Over and 
over she told her- 
self that it was 
Beale—Beale, 
whom she had 
thought of every 
day since he went 
away. <All at once 
he seemed strange. 

She had begun to 
walk slowly back to 
the house. 

But wounded! 

She turned again 
hastily —and_ con- 
fronted a tall, hand- 
some young man in 
a blue uniform, 
looking at her with 
sweet, serious gray 
eyes. The prettiest 
of blushes went all 
over her face. 

“Excuse me, 
sir,” she said, with 
down-dropped 
eyes. ‘I see that 
you are a Yan—that 
is, a Northern of- 
ficer. Can you tell 
me anything of my 
cousin Beale Cres- 
son, who is wound- 
ed ?” 

“The wounded 
man is asleep in the 
cabin,” the young officer said. ‘I saw you coming, and 

let him sleep a little while longer. He needs it.” 

“The wound ? Is it serious? Has he attention ?” she 
asked, anxiously, looking up. Seeing the ardent admira- 
tion in the eyes above her, she looked down again in 
vague embarrassment. 

**You remember your cousin, Beale Cresson, then, Miss 

Madison ?” 
‘Remember him ?” There was everything in the two 
words. ‘‘CanIsee him? Is there anything he needs ?” 

“He needs a great many things. Indeed. But I 

hardly think you ought to see him now, Miss Madison. 
Suppose you wait about a little while until he awakens ? 
You have no wrap.” And taking eff his cape, he flung 
it around her shoulders. 

Dils knew that she ought to have spurned the touch of 
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upon your cousin’s account. 
f 
thought perhaps I had better meet you, aad ask you to | 


the garment—the very sign of ‘‘ Virginia’s enemies” ; but 
there was something about this gentle and masterful 
young man that made spurning anything about him not 
the easiest thing in the world, and she was very anxious 
concerning her cousin. 

“T beg your pardon, Miss Madison, but I am ac- 
quainted with most of your cousin's affairs. Would there 
be any hope of his grandfather seeing him in case he 
went up to the house ?” 

“T am afraid not,” Dils said, reluctantly. She could 
not tell a stranger how bitter the feeling was. They 
talked on, and Dils learned a great deal about her cous- 
in’s life since he had left them. And he heard of the 
intense love with which Beale Cresson’s memory had been 
cherished. 

Presently it was almost noon. She hadn’t seen her 
cousin, but suppose 
some one were to 
come and find her 
here with this 
strange Yankee sol- 
dier? The thought 
was terrifying ! 

*“T must go,” she 
said. ‘Do you 
think I can see him ? 
Or would it be bet- 
ter for his wound 
for him to sleep ?” 

“He didn’t get 
much sleep last 
night.” 

“T will go, and 
come again. And 
may I tell Mammy, 
and bring him some 
food? And you ?” 

The thought 
came to her that 
there was no food 
for any one in Jim's 
cabin. 

The young man 
laughed. 

“T must plead 
guilty to the crime 
of foraging. There 
were chickens 
about, and there are 
potatoes in the 
field. I felt that I 
could take as much 

His grandfather would not 
wish him to starve.” 

“Oh, no,” Dils, said, in a shocked tone. 
cooked them for you ?” ; 

“Qh, I can cook famously. When the war began, I 
made a pie once that I sent to a comrade asa gift. He 
sent me back the lower crust. Said he thought it was the 
plate. But I have learned since then.” 

‘*May I ask the name of—my cousin’s comrade ?” Dils 
asked, prettily. : 

“Blake. Konald Blake, of New York. Pardon me for 
not telling you before. I forgot it ’— which was, strictly 
speaking, not true. He had tried to fight shy of names. 

““Then, Mr. Blake, I will say good-by now. I shall 
come to-night and bring Mammy.” And taking off his 
cape, she held it out. 

‘* Pray wear it home,” he began, and then they both 
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‘aughed, and pressing her hand, he let her go, watching ! ginia hospitality, but I must say this beats anything I 


ner out of sight. ’ 

“T suppose you imagine that you are nursing a 
wounded soldier,” said Mr. Blake, in an aggrieved tone, 
when Cresson came in, ‘I have been watching you 
through this hole in the wall for the past two hours. | 
\Vhat do you suppose would have become of you if that 
tire-eating ancestor of yours had taken a notion to be 
wheeled in this direction this morning ?” 

“Look here, Blake, shut up! She took me for you. 
She thinks the wounded warrior is her cousin, and she is 
coming down here to-night to bring him soup and things. 
You have got to earry it out for a dav or two, until we get 
away from here. I am bound to have some excuse for 
roving her.” 

“Get away from here? I’m going away from here to- 
nizht. There’s nothing the matter with me but a scratch 
that is not even on my bridle-arm. It’s a miracle the 
horses have not discovered us before this. We can recon- 
noitre until we find the camp. We can’t be much out of 
the way. Things quieted down too suddenly.” 

“T don't fancy being taken prisoner by any of these 
s‘vagelers,”” Cresson said, ruefully. 

Blake gave him an incredulous look. ‘ Well, you must 
b> in love !” and turned his sback upon him, while Cres- 
fo1 put potatoes on to boil for their frugal dinner. 

it wa, tm o'clock that night. Dils, arrayed in a white 
dress that had been her mother’s, tied under her arms by 
a big blue sash, was holding a glass, into which Jesse, 
spruce in an old blue coat of his master’s, was ladling 
a>ple-toddy. Colonel Madison sat in his chair before the 
fire, and wondered why the present day did not seem like 
Christmas. 

‘Here it iz, grandpapa,” Dils said. ‘*‘ Mammy says she 
ne er had the russets bake nicer for toddy than they did 
tlis year.” : 

The old gentleman had just put out his hand for it, 
when there was a sound, or a conglomeration of sounds, 
a‘ the back of the house, which made Dils drop the glass 
ad clasp her hands together, while Jesse turned the color 
of the grayest ash-flakes on the hearth. 

There were the rough voices of men, swearing, jesting, 
larghing, as in various ways they put aside the shrill ob- 
jections of Mammy Polly to their entering. She had evi- 
dently abandoned her positions one by one, and was now 
making a gallant resistance to the taking of the door into 
the old hall where they were making their lonely travesty 
of an old-time Christmas. 

» They could hear Polly’s objurgations and jeers against 
“poor white trash” and ‘‘low-lived Yankees,” as she 
tricd to save by her tongue the position that her strength 
could not hold. The struggle was over before they could 
realize its meaning, and the room was full of a half-tipsy 
crowd of blue-coated soldiers. 

They were not bad men, any of them, I suppose ; but 
thy were off their heals with the victory of the night 
ly Sore, a little demoralized by the absence of their first 
acl second lieutenants, and bound to have a Christmas | 
liorry-making out of the owners of the soil. If the con- 
quered were not natural prey, where was it to be found ? 
They plunged through the door, a party of ten or twelve, | 
aid scemed to spread all over the room. 

* Leure this house! How dare you enter a gentleman's 
place ia this fashion ?” Colonel Madison roared from his 
chair, but his voice seemed only to increase the mirth of 
tho revelers. 

“Now, [call this uncommon kind of you, my arcient 
friend.” one of the men said, as he took the toddy-ladle | 


3 ; BS | 
from Jesse’s limp hand. ‘I’ve heard a deal about Vir- | 


ever imagined.” 

One thing Mammy Polly had accomplished—she had 
taken Dils and almost carried her out of the front door 
as the soldiers forced their way into the back. 

“Let me alone, Mammy,” she had said, struggling. ‘I 
will go back and sexu those men away. They will kill 
grandpapa.” 

“They’s not a-gwine to hu’t ole mars, Miss Dilsy : an’ 
you’s not a-gwine in ‘mongst that drunken passel. I wisht 
I know’d whar to fine th’ cap’n o’ them men. He'd cet- 
tle em.” 

“Oh!” Dils said. And before Mammy could move, 
she was flying through the trees toward old Jim's cabin 
by the Big Gate. 

Blake had made Cresson saddle the horses just after 
dark, and now walked the narrow room bexzging him to 
go. But Cresson was obstinate. There was time enough, 
he said. They ought to wait until every one was in bed 
who was going there ; and if the Union went to pieces, he 
was going to see Dils again. He had promised her that 
she should see her cousin that night, and he was not go- 
ing to break his word. 

He was standing outside the door-way watching for her, 
when at last he saw, between the great boles of the 
beeches and oaks, the flutter of her white dress, and he 
went to meet her. 

She caught both his hands, and stood for a second 
panting for breath. 

‘* What is it ?” he asked, clasping close the fingers that 
clung to his. 

“Come up to the house!” she managed to get out. 
“There are drunken Yankees—murdering grandpapa !” 

‘* Blake,” Cresson shouted, ‘‘come along! Follow !” 
and putting his arm about Dils’s waist so that he lifted 
her over every obstacle, he tore along, naturally taking 
the clearest way over the old familiar ground. When Le 
reached the veranda he put her tenderly on a seat (which 
she kept about one second), and pushing open the docr, 
stood among the astonished men» 

They were having a “time” which would serve to fur- 
nish tales for corner-grocery crowds on Winter nights for 
years to come. They had ladled out ull the eggnog and 
toddy, and ordered Jesse to make more. The colonel's 
chair they had planted firmly in the centre of the square 
table, and to all of his furious remarks and orders they 
were replying by the choicest irony. To them it was a 
Christmas spree, and doubtless they considered it a harm- 
less one; but another half-hour of it would have found 
Colonel Madison dead of apoplexy, from extreme passion. 

The sight of their lieutenant with stern and disapprov- 
ing eye standing in their midst put an entirely new face 
upon it. 

“Lift that chair down !” 

Four sheepish-looking soldiers obeyed the order. 

There were a few more decisive words, and the room 
was empty but for the old colonel. 

Cresson had followed the men to the yard, where Lieu- 
tenant Blake met him. He divided them into two parties, 
one to go back with Blake and one with himself, all of the 
men in both parties individually under arrest. The rest 
of that Christmas, and as long as the regiment camped, 
the merry-makers put through their days in an impro- 
vised guard-house made of a log pen in the ground that 
had done duty for an ice-house on the Madison place. 
Blake wondered, as they jogged along the road, what 
would happen. Had the men known that the situation 
of the camp was entirely unknown to both himself and 
Cresson ? 


As for Cresson, he left his men standing in the lane 
behind the house, and went back to speak to the old col- 
onel, I don’t know what he said. His grace and his 
words must have had a charm; or it may be that his 
voice touched the long-silent chord in the grand father’s 
heart, all unconsciously to himself. Cresson felt that he 
could not reveal himself now. That must come later, 
and to Dils; but he left the colonel in a measure pacified, 
and feeling that there might be a stray gentleman or two 
with the Northern Army. 

As for Dils, she waited for him on the veranda. He was 
looking for her as he came out, and as his eyes rested on 
the shrinking white little figure, so different from the de- 
fiant maiden of last night, there was an eager, glad light 
in his face that could mean but one thing. For an in- 
stant he held her hands and did not say a word. 

‘How can I thank you?’ she said. ‘If it had not 
heen for you-——” 

**T will come back for my thanks.” 

**And my cousin? Does he stay ? 
he needs ?” ‘ 

She hardly knew it herself, but she was saying any- 
thing to keep him. Already her woman’s nature had 
found its responsible prop. f 

**Your cousin—goes. But—there is something he does 
need Dils, little Dils, don’t you know me ?” And be- 


Is there anything 


e 7 . 
fore she could do more than give him a startled glance | 


(those were rapid courting days—between battles), he had 


put his arms around her, and feeling no dissent, had put | 


his soldier’s mustache down over the virgin rose-leaves of 
her lips, and given her a lover’s kiss !” 

**May I come back ?” 

“Yes,” she said. 

And this is the story that is told between the apple- 
roasting and egg¢-beating when the Cressons spend Christ- 
mas at the Virginia home. 


KILPATRICK’S GREAT RAID. 
By W. W. Wess. 


Ose of the most remarkable and daring cavalry raids 
of the whole Civil War—one that for dash and brilliancy 
of execution stands without a rival among all the mounted 
expeditions sent out during the four years of the great 
struggle—was that of a column about 5,000 strong, com- 
manded by that intrepid and born cavalry leader, General 
Judson Kilpatrick. With this force, in a rapid and fight- 
ing mareh of five days and nights, he made the complete 
cirenit of Hood's army at Atlanta, severing for a time the 
only remaining link of supplies and communication unit- 
ing this stronghold with the rest of the Confederacy. In 
this expedition stern resistance was met with almost from 
the start, growing stronger and more determined with 
every mile advanced, finally culminating in a desperate 
charge and hand-to-hand conflict to escape what threat- 
ened to be a disastrous defeat and capture of the entire 
command. 

If any narrative of that terrible march, other than official 
reports, has appeared in print, Iam not aware of it, and 
from the fact that no special correspondents were along, I 
doubt if one was eyer written. To rectify a serious omis- 
sion, and to supply a —issing link in the grand chain of 
stirring events with which the last few months of the war 
were so replete, I will endeavor to relate briefly the lead- 
ing features of this great raid as I saw them from my po- 
sition as temporary commander of the Third Battalion, 
Fourth United States Cavalry. 
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had already met with most disastrous and crushing de- 
feat in attempts té cut this same Atlanta and Macon Road. 
The first, under the command of General E. M. McCook, 
although successful in destroying a portion of the West 
Point Road, met with defeat near Macon, and was driven 
back within our lines in great disorder; while General 
Stoneman, an officer of great experience in the old army, 
at the head of the second expedition, was not only de- 
feated, but finally captured, with nearly his whole com- 
mand, near Macon, after inflicting brt trifling damage on 
the railroad near that point. 

The only cavalry now left were the two small divisions 
of Gerrard and Kilpatrick, and it was decided to join 
these commands, with Kilpatrick to lead them, and try 
again to sever this great artery, the Atlanta and Macon 
Road, which was the only source through which the Con- 
federate army in Atlanta could now be supplied with food 
and material for resisting the siege which had been going 
on for months. 

This third expedition, when fuily organized and ready 
for the hazardous march, was composed of the following 
forces, viz. : First Brigade, Second Cavalry Division, Col- 
onel Ménty commanding—Fourth United States Cavalry; 
Fourth Michigan and Seventh Pennsylvania. Second Bri- 
gade, Colonel Long commanding—First, Third and Fourth 
Ohio Cavalry, and Chicago Board of Trade Battery, four 
guns. The Third Cavalry Division, Colonel Murray com- 
manding—Second, Third and Fifth Kentucky Cavalry ; 
Third and Eighth Indiana Cavalry; Tenth Ohio and 
Ninety-second Illinois Cavalry, and Eleventh Wisconsin 
Battery, four guns—all under the command of Major- 
general Judson Kilpatrick. 

The Second Cavalry Division, te which my regiment 
was attached, was encamped near the left of the-army on 
Peachtree Créek, and we had an all-night’s march to reach 
the extreme right, where we joined the balance of the 
force destined for a few days to share with us the hard- 


.| ships and dangers, with perhaps a little glory ; yet in 


our inmost hearts lurked a vague dread that possibic 
disaster and an introduction to Southern prisons was to 
be the end of it all, as was case of those who had gone 
before. 

I have heard it stated—but cannot vouch for its truth— 
that General Sherman postponed his intended flank 
movement around Atlanta to allow time for this raid to 
be heard from, Kilpatrick being confident that he could 
so effectually destroy the railroad over which Hood re- 
ceived all his supplies that he would be forced to fall back 
from Atlanta. That Kilpatrick did all it was possible for 
any one to do with the force he had was admitted by all; 
and, as will he seen by what follows, his selection to lead 
the expedition was a most fortunate one, albeit the results 
were barren of any permanent benefit. He saved his 
command, which was more than many a general could 
have done under like circumstances. 

About dark on the evening of August 18th, 1864, the 


‘entire command took up the line of march, making a 


column some five miles in length, which wound its sinu- 
ous way among the hills and valleys as rapidly and as 
noiselessly as possible. The general must have had a 
remarkably fast-walking horse, as the rear of the column 
was kept in a trot most of the time, and often would have 
to close up at a gallop, as no falling back or intervals be- 
tween the different regiments or brigades were allowed. 
It was absolutely necessary to keep close distance, for 
after the first few miles out there was no time in the fol- 
lowing four days and nights but what some portion of the 
command—often the greater part—was ina fight. The 


Two well-eyuipped and powerful cavalry expeditions | first serious meeting with the enemy was just at daylight 
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on the morning of the 19th, while the First Brigade, 
Second Division, was crossing the Montgomery and At- 
lanta Railroad. Even at this early stage of affairs the 
men, tired and sleepy, were nodding on their horses ; 


and some who had been riding all the previous night | 


| under cover of a slight fog, pushed up to withiv 200 yards 
of our left flank ; and the tirst knowledge we had of their 
presence was a furious artillery fire, almost at point-blank 
range. As can be well imagined, there was a general 


KILPATRICK’S CAVALRY IN A CHARGE. 


waking up and straightening up. The attack 
was so sudden and unexpected, that men would 
have to be something more than human not to 
be, for the moment, somewhat demoralized. 
However, the seare was soon over, and with 
ranks rapidly closed wp the command pushed 
through the heavy firing, and charging another 
force posted in our front on the Jonesboro’ 
Road, sent them flying. Our policy being to 
strike the railroad in rear of Atlanta as soon 
as possible, General Kilpatrick paid but little 
attention to the force that was now following us, giving 


were sitting bolt upright, but with their eyes shut, and | them battle only when it was necessary to clear the road 


evidently fast asleep, as I have seen men when thor- 
oughly exhausted ride that way for miles. The enemy, 


in our front, and when their flank attacks were severe 
enough to threaten disaster if not attended to. 
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On, on we went, sometimes the head of the column in 
a fight, sometimes the rear. Frequently our entire flank 
would be assailed by musketry and artillery, causing us 
to run a fearful gantlet. Still we pressed on, our whole 
energies bent on reaching the goal, and the goal the rail- 
road. The enemy, equally determined that we should not 
reach it, grew bolder and more numerous as we advanced, | 
causing us to wonder what we could do should we reach 
the railroad. Ah! that was it—what then? We did not | 
know ; and if my memory, clouded as.it is by the mists of 
twenty-four years, 


guns was tremendous. ‘The enemy retreated, leaving the 
town and railroad at our mercy ? We were here at last, 
| but for how long, who could tell? One discharge of our 
artillery had wrecked the big water-tank near the depot, 
letting the water loose in a perfect flood over the level 
ground in front. Another shot had struck the iron safc 
in the depot, completely demolishing it and distributing 
innumerable accounts, vouchers and railway tickets broad 
cast. Printed tickets —‘‘ Jonesboro’ to Atlanta,” ‘‘ Jones, 
boro’ to Macon,” ete., etc.— were to be seen by the hur. 
dred scattered 


serves me aright, 


about on tha 


we did not care 
much. The ad- 


ground. 
General Kilpat- 


vance would often 
be briskly engaged 
with the enemy, 
but owing to the 
length of the 
column, those in 
the rear would 
know nothing of it 
—only conjecture, 
by the halts and 
hitches, that there 
was trouble in 
font; then, the 
obstruction being 
overcome, we 
would see the files 
in front light out 
at a trot or gallop 
to close up, fol- 
lowed in the move- 
ment by all, on to . 
the reaf, until 
close order was 
again resumed. 
On the other 
hand, the rear 
would be the point 
of attack, and a 
courier would be 
dispatched at a 
full run to the 
front ; then a halt, 
an argument more 
or less spirited 
with the enemy, 
then on again, re- 
minding one—but 
in a rather magni- 
fied way —of our 
boyhood days 


rick immediately 
ordered the troops 
who first reached 
the road to tear up 
the track as rapid- 
ly as possible. So 
the dismounted 
men of the First 
Brigade were scat: 
tered along one 
side of the track. 
Each man seizing 
hold of the end of 
a tie, to the en- 
couraging words 
_of “Now, then, 
men, altogether ! 
Heave ho!” one 
side of the track 
was raised and 
thrown down the 
opposite side, bot- 
tom up. The work 
of destruction now 
went rapidly on. 
The track was 
thrown over, then 
the ties were fired, 
the heat warping: 
and twisting the 
rails so as to ren- 
der them forever 
useless. The scene 
now presented lit- 
erally ‘ beggars 
description.” The 
shouts, cheering 
and tumult gener- 
ally were deafen. 
ing. Two bands 


when, we had dis- 
turbed a nest of 
hornets, and were trying our best to fight them off, getting 
away at the same time as far from the nest as possible. 
We, however, were going toward the nest, and had not the | 
hope of soon bcing rid of the hornets. The forces fol- 
lowing us so far were Ross’s and Furguson’s brigades of 
cavalry, and as we approached the little town of Jones- 
boro’, on the railroad we were so anxious to reach and six- 
teen miles in rear of Hood’s army, the enemy took shelter 
in the railroad depot and other buildings, behind cars, 
ete. Our brigade was here dismounted, and marched on 
the town as infantry. The artillery also came up, and 
shelled the buildings in which the enemy had taken shel- 
ter, in volleys. The effect of the shelling by these eight 


SANT’ ELENA, FROM THE BATTAGLIA GARDENS.— SEE PAGE 7d-4. 


were playing 
‘* Bully for You,” 
and some other equally classic airs; the roar of burning 
buildings, the sharp firing still going on, the occasional 
boom of our artillery, altogether produced a scene of 
wild riot and hubbub! Heavens! nothing like it since 
Tam o’ Shanter saw the devil and the witches. 

General Kilpatrick and staff were sitting quietly in 
their saddles near where my regiment was engaged in 
track-destroying, and he, probably becoming excited and 
somewhat overconfident by the success that had attended 
us so far, as well as by the bedlam of noises raging on 
all sides, raising himself in his stirrups, swung his hat 
over his head and shouted, ‘‘D—n the Southern Confed- 
eracy.; I can ride right through it! Licutenant Hedges,. 
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of the onrth Cavalry, who was standing close by me, | 


and who generally took a rather practical view of things, 
remarked : ‘* We may sing a different tune to-morrow.” 
Kilpatrick, who overheard him, turned quickly, asking : 
“What's that, my man?’ ‘Iwas merely remarking,” 
replied Lieutenant H., ‘that when infantry begins to 
come down from Atlanta we will not have it all our own 
* «© QOh,” said the general, ‘“‘ we will not fight their 
infantry-—we will run away from it ; but we can lick h—] 
out of their cavalry. Don’t you see ?” The lentenant 
said he did see; but for all that, he, as well as many 
more, hal their thoughts on the morrow and the day 
aiter, aud wondered what the end would be. 

The infantry from Atlanta soon arrived,,however, which 
was apparent by the heavy and continuous firing which 
brought to a close the destruction of the road at this 
point. It is reported that up to this time six miles of 
the track had been destroyed, but personally I was a wit- 
ness of not more than a half-mile of destruction.’ What | 
was done further down the track I do not know. - It was 
now determined, by a flank movement, to strike the | 
railroal further south. As I have said, the object of the 
experlition was the destruction of the road; therefore 
Kilpatrick, not wishing to get his cavalry entangled in | 
any general engagement, moved the entire command, | 
about 3 a.a., to the left, leaving Colonel Long, with his | 
lrigade of Ohioans, to take care of the rear—a task which 
proyed a heavy one, the enemy coming on rapidly from 
Joneshoro’, attacking Long savagely, but being repulsed | 
and driven back after a sharp half-hour’s fight. We soon 
reached a road running directly to Lovejoy’s Station, on 
the Macon Road, about ten miles south of Jonesboro’. 
\vhen two or three miles from the station, I was detached 
\ ith my battalion to watch the movements of the enemy 
on our left flank, and remained on this duty until the rear- 
guard came up, which I joined, and endeavored to find 
the rest of the regiment. A fierce battle seemed now to 
be going on in every direction, but which was the front 
or main point of the attack I could not for the life of me 
tell. If pandemonium reigned at Jonesboro’, chaos cer- 
tainly had the upper hand at Lovejoy’s. Artillery and 
musketry were pouring their deadly missiles into our 
front, rear and both flanks. I could find for the moment 
no one to report to, and was uncertain and somewhat be- 
wildered as to what I should do with my handful of men. 
Finally, I recognized the lead horses of the Fourth Cay- 
alry in the distance, and hastening to join them, discoy- 
ered that the balance of the regiment were fighting on 
foot somewhere, but where, no one could tell me. Just 
then an aid from the general dashed up to me, and di- 
rected that I should take my men to a piece of rising 
ground to the left, and make a rail barricade, and to de- 
fend it until relieved. In my bewilderment I asked, 
‘Which way shall I face it ?” as bullets and shells were 
coming from all directions and it would have puzzled 
the ablest soldier to decide how to build a barricade un- 
der such cireumstances. The aid seemed equally at sea, 
but settled the matter, as far as he was concerned, by 
shouting as he rode off, ‘‘ Suit yourself.” I went to the 
place indicated, dismounting in a low bit of ground, leay- | 
ing No.4 in charge of the horses, and with the balance | 
of the men attempted to form a barricade out of some old 
aul half-rotten rails close by. Although I had be+n given 
carte blinche in the inatter of facing the wretched affair, 
Isoon found that unless I constructed a pen and got in- 
side of it with my men, I might as well save myself the 
trouble of building at all; and there were not enough | 
rails for such a purpose. We therefore Jay as low as pos- | 
sible in the grass, and popped at the enemy with onr | 


way. 


| cavalry 


| ter prepared for what followed. 


seven-shooters in whatever direction he showed himself, 
and were popped at in return from all sides. 

Suddenly an exclamation from some one called my at- 
tention to the fact that the whole command appeared to 
be mounting and concentrating a short distance off to our 
right, faced to the rear. Although ordered to remain 
where I was until relieved, there was not enough of the 
Roman soldier of romance about me to remain where I 
knew I could do nothing, especially when I could see 
that we should shortly be left alone, food for Southern 
prisons. I therefore gave the order to mount, and joined 
the regiment, as it proved, not a moment too soon. 

It may be as well to state here, what I did not know 
then, or did not fully realize, that we were completely 
surronnded by infantry, cavalry and artillery — somo 
12,000 men. The enemy, believing they had us safe, 
were about sending in a flag of truce demanding our sur- 
render, thinking it another Stoneman affair. There were 
in our rear Ross's, Furguson’s and Martin’s brigades of 
, two brigades of Cleburne’s infantry, and eight 
pieces of artillery. In our front, at Lovejoy’s, there were 
two more brigades of Cleburne’s infantry, about 1,000 
men of an independent brigade of State troops, end four 
pieces of artillery. If the enemy had only known how 


‘far from our thoughts was the idea of surrender they 


would not have been quite so confident, and perhaps bet- 
General Kilpatrick was 
the man of all others for just such an emergency, and al- 
though the enemy was now too strong to admit of any 
further destruction of the railroad, he did not propose to 
remain in the bag until the draw-string had completely 
shut us in. 

He had directed the whole force to mount, faced to the 
rear, and prepare for a charge. As I joined my regiment 
I found it in column of fours, with sabres drawn—the 
Seventh Pennsylvania and Fourth Michigan inthe same 
formation on our right. The command was in a trot as I 
rode up, and the word ‘Charge !” was given by Captain 
McIntyre in » voice that gave the enemy the first intima- 
tion (so the prisoners told us afterward) that any such 
move was thought of. The charge started in a corn-field, 
the high stalks almost hiding us from view. The rapid 
gait through this field brought the stout corn -stalks 
against our legs with such force, and seemed to cause the 
horses so much distress, that by common consent the 
Fourth Cavalry obliqued to the left and struck the dirt 
road, down which we went at break-neck speed. 

The enemy’s lead horses were all in this road, as were 
also their ambulances and caissons. When we met the 
column of horses in this place, the shock was so terrific 
and the impetus so tremendous as to completely over- 
throw every vestige of organization or discipline remain- 
ing to the enemy, and to crowd pell-mell men and horses, 
ambulances and caissons upon and over each other in such 
inextricable confusion as to cause a jam or blockade, 
which for a few moments brought every one to a halt. 
The horses, wild with terror, must have trampled upon 
scores of the enemy in their mad attempts to get away, 
and the late riders, with blanched faces and hands thrust 
upward, were dodging about and frantically trying to 
make us understand they wished to surrender ; but we 


| had no ability or wish just then to take prisoners. The 


sabres were plied with vigor all the time we were ¢e- 
tained in this road, and many fierce hand-to-hand en- 
counters took place. 

The enemy's battery on our left, and so near that we 
could feel the rush of hot air at each discharge, at once 
took advantage of the blockade, and poured a murderous 
volley into us, which must have done as much injury to 
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friend as foe. Finally the road was opened, and we went 
ea, trampling upon the bodies of men and horses and 
wreckage of all descriptions, but getting Mirough at last, 
thank Heaven ! and the battery that had done us so much 
damage brought off as a trophy. Had the Third Division 
come down in line as was directed, several thousands of 


prisoners could have been taken, as a large number were | 


practically in our hands at one time ; but through some 
misunderstanding the division charged in column with 


the Second Division, so we really brought off only about | 


400 prisoners, and these nearly all escaped during the 
night. : 

After we nad cut our way through and were reforming, 
the enemy came on and attacked our rear in the fiercest 
manner. Long's brigade was sent back to hold them in 
check until the balance of the command could get 
straightened out on the road for home. Long was han- 
dled pretty roughly, but held his own, and night coming 
on with a terrific thunder-storm, the enemy drew off, and 
we went our way, not exactly rejoicing, but without fur- 
ther annoyance. None but soldiers, I believe, know what 
it is to be thoroughly tired. We of the Pourth had been 
four nights without sleep, and had eaten no regular meal, 
but just when and how we could. That mind and body 
were exhausted and could stand no further tax was plainly 
evident. I would find myself thinking of the many times 
I could have slept and did not ; wondering how I could 
have been so silly as not to improve any opportunity for 
the rest that offered, and determined never to neglect 
sich an all-important matter again. Added to the bodily 
fatigue natural to so long a march without rest and with 
little food, was the great mental strain we were constantly 
under. The incessant fighting kept us wrought up to the 
highest pitch of excitement, every nerve strung to the 
utmost tension. Not only all this, but our anxiety for 
the success of the expedition, and a foreboding of disaster 
probably consequent upon the knowledge that two other 
expeditions on the same errand had come to grief; then, 
we knew our chances were more than even of seeing the 
iaside of some Southern. prison, and in those days such a 
fate was considered equivalent to a lingering death. Alto- 
gether, the brain, like the body, could stand no imore, 
and when the pursuit ceased, eyery one seemed to col- 
lapse. The spectacle of a body of 5,000 men marching 
along through torrents of rain, and four-fifths of that 
numler sound asleep, some sitting bolt upright, others 
with their arms crossed on the necks of their horses as a 
support to their heads, must have been a novel sight to 
aay one who could have gazed at us as we passed ; but 
there were no spectators, and when we came to where it 
was considered safe to halt for a short rest, the horses 
lay down as well as their riders, and snored in unison. 

The casualties in the great charge were about 200, 
mostly killed and wounded; but few were captured. 
What was the Confederate loss we never knew, but from 


the tone of the Southern press at the time, it must have | 


been heavy. The following is an extract from the Mem- 
phis- Atlanta Appel, published in Macon, Ga., in Sep- 
tember, 1864 : 


“ The papers have lately been full of accounts of how Martin’s di- 
vision of cavalry was ‘run over’ by the Yankees at Lovejoy Station 
on the 20th ult. The writer was on the field on that occasion, and 
in justice to the mueh-abused cavalry, states the facts in the case, 
Martin's division, supporting the battery, was formed on the Me- 
Donough Road ; Ross's and Furguson’s commands, on foot, were in 
f-ont and on each side of the battery, behind rail breastworks; a 
heigade of Cleburne’s division was on the left of the road, in three 
“nes, the last one in a piece of woods about one hundred yards 
i. rear of the position of the battery; on the right of the road 
‘east side) the State troops were formed in line. When the Yan- 


kees charged they came in a solid column ten or twelve lines deep, 
running their horses and yelling like devils. They didn’t stop ts 
fire, or attempt to keep any kind of order or formation, but each 
fellow for himself rushed on, swinging his sabre over his hes |. 
They rode right over Ross's and Furguson’s men in the centre, and 
over and through Cleburne’s lines one after the other on the lefr, 
Cleburne’s first line, they say, tried to use their bayonets, but the 
Yankees cut them to pieces. After the Yankees had cut througa 
ull the other forees and captured the battery, Martin, seeing the 
fleld was lost, retreated in good order to the east and joined Cle- 
burne’s main body, and aided in the final defeat of the enemy on 
the MeDonough Road that evening, and pursued them to and 
through McDonough that night, recapturing nearly five hupdred 
of our men, which they took in charge. The effort to arouse the 
people against Martin and his brave division is more disgraceful 
and demoralizing than the Yankee charge itself, and should be 
frowned upon by all who wish well to our eause.” 


TO A SCRAP OF SEA-WEED, 
By F. S. Satus, 
NEGLECTED flower that in the ocean blooms, 
Poor exile from the fragrant groves of earth, 
What sorrow rises in thy salt perfumes, 
To what sad thoughts thy humble charm gives birth! 


Tossed by the tempest and the fluctuant tide, 
The yulgar plaything of the slimy eel, 

Crushed by the vessel's keel or east aside, 
What bitterness thy injured sense must feel! 


Thy lovely sisters blush on fleld and lawn, 
The lily, pink and rose are kin to thee: 

Yet thou art destined from grim night till dawn 
To hide thy envy in the moaning sea! 


Alas! none know why thou wert cruelly torn 
From leafy woodlands and fair orchards blest, 
Nor why thou shouldst not have been purely born 
A tuberose, to graco some gentle breast— : 


Unless the Eternal, in His auzust might, 
A secret usage for thy beauty found, 

And made thee to fulfill some sacred rite 
Upon the ghastly foreheads of the drowne!! 


IN THE WORLD OF THE LITTLE. 


Ir unchecked by a limited food supply and other causes 
of destruction, the inordinate multiplication of the lower 
forms of life would overwhelm the earth with appalling 
rapidity. M.Maupas, an Algerian naturalist, has lately 
illustrated this, by determining the reproduction time of 
certain infusoria. Taking Stylonichia, for example, he 
finds that each individual produces another by division at 
the end of four or five hours, making five divisions per 
day, or 150 generations at the end of a month. Making 
no allowance for casualties, the descendants of the 150th 
generation would give a number of individuals represented 
by a figure followed by 44 ciphers. M. Forel tries to con- 
vey an appreciation of such a number. If we count one 
per second, at the end of a year we have 30 millions, or 
3 followed by 7 ciphers ; at the end of a century, 3 fol- 


‘lowed by 9 ciphers. Continuing the count, a million 
| millions of centuries, we add 12 more ciphers, making 21. 


Grouping our animalcules in bundles of a million millions 
each, we can again add 12 ciphers, making 33. Inviting 
the whole human race to aid in the enumeration, the 1,400 
inillion people bring our count only to 4 four followed by 
42 ciphers. Therefore, the entire population of the globe, 
working day and night during a milion millions of cent- 
uries, each person counting per second a bundle of a mill- 
ion millions of infusoria, could not complete the count cf 
the descendants of the 150th generation of Stylonichin, 
produced from a single individual at the end of 30 days 
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by simple division 150 times repeated. M. _ 


Maupas has made a more conceivable calceula- 
tion, finding that the total volume of the 
150th generation represents a little less than 
a thousand times the volume of the sun— 
though each individual measures hardly the 
hundredth of an inch. This is not exception- 
ally rapid reproduction, and in bacteria, divis- 
ion is completed in an hour. 


SANT’ ELENA AND THE BAT- 
TAGLIA BATHS. 

WATERING-PLACES, as a rule, have little to 
attract or interest those who visit the springs 
for health or pleasure but the study of fel- 
low-guests and new arrivals or the charms 
of social intercourse. A bracing walk even. 
or a breezy drive, loses some of its zest when 
the thought arises that like some unattractive 
draught it is prescribed, not taken on the free 
impulse of your heart. Few such places haye 
in their surroundings localities famous in the 
annals of war or literature, or art or song ; 
few noted for scenes of brilliant deeds ci 
minstrel or lady. ‘ 

The Baths of Battaglia, developed not many 
years ago in Italy by Count Wimpffen, form 
an exception to this general charge. Near 
Padua and Venice, with the birthplace of Livy, the old | 
Roman historian, and that of Petrarch, the sweet singer | 
of the Renaissance, at hand, as well as Este, the ances- | 
tral home of the royal house of England, there is every- | 
thing to please and delight. Here, in the most delightful | 
of climates, freed from northern cold and too southern | 
heat, days of health or convalescence go swiftly by. 

At a distance of about ten miles from Padua lics the 
pleasant little town of Battaglia (with a population of 
nearly 3,000), intersected by the navigable canal of tlic 
same name, which connects the Brenta with the Adige. | 
The situation of the town is remarkably agreeable, and | 
the cleanliness of its houses, together with the vivacity 
and bright air of its inhabitants, devoted to the culture of 
the vine and olive, and partly to trade, make a very favor- | 
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able impression 
on the traveler. 

The town is 
commanded by 
an eminence sur- 
mounted = by 
Count Wimpffen'’s 
castle, a massive 
and well-propor- 
tioned — building 
which occupies 
the summit of an 
isolated cone, 
named Monte 
Sant’ Elena, and 
to which access is 
afforded by two 
spacious stair-ways, a gently ascending carriage-road and 
several foot-paths. On three sides of the castle, and 
forming as it were a frame-work to it, rise the three 
principal peaks of the Euganean Hills, while toward 
the east a fertile, well-cultivated plain extends to the sea- 
shore. 

From the terrace of the Castle of Sant’ Elena the spec- 
tator sees in the south the picturesque Rocca di Monselice, 
in the west his eye rests on the Euganzan group, in the 
north he perceives at his feet the quaint outline of the for- 
tified Castle of Cattajo, farther off are the towers and cu- 
polas of Padua, and lastly, in the east he sees glorious 
Venice, ever lovely and ever new, rising from the waters 
of the Adriatic—a prospect which alone were worth the 
journey, had not less zsthetic considerations already in- 
duced us to visit this little paradise. 

On the east side of Monte Sant’ Elena are the healtk- 
giving Springs of Battaglia, the Euganeun Springs of 
ancient Rome, which retained their reputation during the 
Middle Ages, and now summon guests to enjoy their 
waters amid all the luxuries of modern conveniences. 

The Castle of Monte. Sant’ Elena is inclosed on three 
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MONTE PENDICE. 


sides by a magnificent park, which is open to visitors to | 
the spa. In this park the luxuriant vegetation of the 
south is seen to full advantage. The park contains five 
ponds formed by some of tne springs trickling down 
from the hill, and apparently issuing from the ponds, 
though strictly speaking they merely come to the surface | 
here, their real source being the rock of Sant’ Elena, | 
some distance beyond. Every drop of the sparkling wa- 
ter carries with it, as it issues from the rock, an exceed- 
ingly valuable mineral mud in a state of extreme subdi- 
vision, and this mud is deposited at the bottom of the 
ponds. The amount thus deposited is so great, that al- 
though the substance is removed eyery Spring, to be 
employed for therapeutical purposes, the ponds have 
renewed their muddy sediment by the following Autumn. | 
This mud, after being removed from the ponds in Spring, 
is placed in large receivers nearer the baths, but also 
watered by springs. Besides this, the water of the more 
elevated springs is also made to flow through these re- 
ceivers before entering the pipes leading to the baths, 


with the object of keeping the mud constantly covered 
by the warm mineral water. A peculiar and 
almost unique feature of the health resort is 


Lower down, and in Battaglia, are the bath-houses and 
hotels, now resorted to by hundreds, but on them and 
their attractions we need not dwell, as we are mere travel- 
ers, not health -seekers for shattered frames. Cattajo is 
our old English Cathay or China, and was so named be- 
cause it was built after the drawings of the Khan’s palace 
at Cathay, brought home by Marco Polo. Near this curi- 


_ ous structure, now belonging to the Archduke of Austria- 


Este, is the more recent but charming villa of Val San 
Zibio, the seat of Count Martinengo, Senator of Italy, 
surrounded by a fine park laid out in the old French 
style. Arqua, the home of Petrarch, is not far off; and 
Monte Pendice invites you to its picturesque ruins, from 
which you behold a beautiful panorama spread before 
you. The Convent of Praglia, with its exquisite church 
—a gem in axchitecture—is seated so that none of its beau- 
ties are hidden or disfigured by surrounding structures. 


Ir is a great misfortune not to have enough wit to 
speak well, or not enough judgment to keep silent. 


the natural vapor bath in the grotto. This 
grotto is situated about half-way up the 
Monte Sant’ Elena, between the smaller bath- 
house and the castle. A number of hot 
springs issue from the rock within the grotto, 
and give rise to hot vapor. In consequence 
of the great success which attended the thera- 
peutical employment of the Grotto of Mon- 
summano, near Pistoja, this grotto was en- 
larged by blasting, and fitted up with mag- 
nificent marble couches, shower-baths, etc., 
after the pattern of the Roman Baths in 


Vienna. The temperature of the vapor is 116° 
Fahrenheit. 


SOME ABSURD CUSTOMS. 


MRS. KENDAL’S CAREER. 


WE give below a few of Mrs. Kendal’s recollections, 
which have been recently published in England: “I 
am the twenty-second child of my parents. Yes, the 
twenty-second. My brother Tom Robertson, the author, 
was my father’s eldest son. I am the youngest child of 
the family. I never knew my brother Tom except as a 
man grown up—such a great many brothers and sisters 
came between us. It appears that my mother wrote to 
Mr. Chute, of Bristol, and said: ‘You were a poor actor 
once in our theatre ; you have now one of your own ; let 
me be an actress in it.” Mr. Chute said, ‘ Yes’; and in 
that theatre I was brought out as Eva in ‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin.’ Gentlemen who acted with me were George Mel- 
ville, William Rignold and George Rignold. A clever 
lady, Miss Cleveland, who now is Mrs. Arthur Stirling, 
was the Eliza. Iwas cast for the part of Eva, which con- 
tained three or four little songs, because I used to sing as 
a child, and was supposed to have something of a voice. 
At the end of the play I used to be carried up to heaven 
with Uncle Tom. Iwas put in a kind of machine, some- 
thing was put round my waist, and I went up in a sort of 
apotheosis, as in ‘Faust and Marguerite.’ I remember, 
too, that all my hair was let down my back. I was very 
fair when I was a child. You can imagine that, as one 
grows older, hair gets darker if nature is not interfered 
with.” 

Mrs. Kendal next took singing-lessons and played in 
burlesques at Bradford. She then continues: ‘ After 
leaving Bradford, I came to London, and played for six 
weeks at the Haymarket Theatre with Mr. Watter Mont- 
gomery. The Honorable Lewis Wingfield played Rod- 
erigo; he was a great friend of my brother’s, and a great 
lover of art in every way. During the time that I was 
there Mr. Ira Aldridge was engaged to act. My. Ira Ald- 
ridge was a man who, being black, always picked out the 
fairest woman he could to play Desdemona with him, not 
because she was capable of acting the part, but because 
she had a fair head. One of the great bits of ‘business’ 
that lie used to do was where in one of the scenes he had 
to say, ‘Your hand, Desdemona.’ He made a very great 
point of opening his hand and making you place yours in 
it, and the audience used to see the contrast. He always 
made a point of it, and got a round of applause ; how, I 
do not know. It always struck me that he had got a 
species of—well, I will not say ‘ genius,’ because I dislike 
that word, as used nowadays—but gleams of great intelli- 
gence. Although a genuine black, he was quite prec 
chevalier in his manners to women. The fairer you were, 
the more obsequious he was to you. In the last act he 
used to take Desdemona out of bed by her hair, and drag 
her round the stage before he smothered her. You had 
to wear sandals and toed stockings to produce the effect 
of being undressed. I remember very distinctly this 
dragging Desdemona about by the hair was considered 
so brutal that it was loudly hissed. Those are the main 
points of my performance in ‘ Othello,’ to the success of 
which I am afraid I did not very much contribute. 

‘From Hull I came to the Haymarket under Mr. Buck- 
stone, where I remained seven years. There I met my 
husband, and married. I went to the Haymarket a sin- 


gle girl, and left it the matron of the drama. I have | 


often been asked, I may say by thousands, both in let- 
ters and in conversation, as a matter of interest by my 
friends and from curiosity by others, why my husband 
and T always act together, and have never been parted. 
I wish to state to the publie why it is so. 


My father was | 


domesticity and happiness in life devoted to art could 
exist upon the stage, provided husbands and wives never 
parted. If on the contrary, a man, because he could 
earn £10 a week more, went to one theatre, whilst his 
wife for a similar reason went to another, their interests 
tended to become divided ; their feelings ran in separate 
grooves, and gradually a shadow would grow up at home 
which divided them forever. On my expressing a wish 
that I should marry an actor, he said that only on this 
condition would he allow me to marry my husband—that 
we should never be parted. Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean 
always acted together, and she indorsed my father’s 
words. If my husband and I had been separated ; if he 
had played parts to other women ; if other women had . 
played parts to him, and I to other men, and other men 
to me, there is no doubt that certain go-ahead people 
would have preferred it, and we should probably have 
been worth thousands of pounds more to-day ; but, on 
the other hand, there is another section of the public who 
say they like to see us act together ; that the very fact of 
knowing we are man and wife gives them a certain satis- 
faction in witnessing our performance, which they would 
not otherwise feel. That, however, I must leave for the 
public to decide ; as far as we are concerned, however, it 
was a yow made to my father, from which my husband 
has never departed ; and if, when we are dead, we leave 
our children less money, let us hope they will respect 
what we have done. 

‘Letters have been written to me, and friends have 
come to me and argued the point, saying it would be 
more interesting to sec another man embracing me. 
Where the interest comes in I do not know. Also that 
it would be infinitely more fascinating if somebody else 
acted with my husband. I believe there is a little sort of 
story going forth that the reason of all this is to be found 
in the existence of a peculiar green-eyed monster in Mrs. 
Kendal’s heart. Poor lady! It is a blessed gift that her 
shoulders are broad, because I have found that if a woman 
has lived many years happily and creditably with her hus- 


, band some reason or reasons must be given.” 


SOME ABSURD CUSTOMS. 


THERE has been a movement to cut off the immense and 
increasing allowances to members of the English royal 
family. There are absurd customs that might well be 
suppressed that would save some money. Of course, 
the Epiphany ceremony of presenting offerings of gold, 
frankincense and myrrh, on behalf of the sovereign, at 
the altar of the Chapel Royal, St. James’s Palace, may 
be ‘quaint, ancient and imposing,” but, as at present 
conducted, it seems to be a piece of foolish mummery. 
If the Queen attended the service, or if a member of the 
royal family represented her, there would be some affinity 
to propriety in the ceremony ; but the duty of presenting 
the offering is Ceputed to the two gentlemen ushers in 
waiting, who are arrayed in levee dress, and who receive 
a liberal fee for their trouble—a payment which might 
well be saved, considering that each of them gets £200 
a year for doing absolutely nothing whatever. The gold 
which Her Majesty offers consists of twenty sovereigns, 
and it would be interesting to learn where the money 
goes to. Till within the last thirty years the offering was 
presented in a box, and was supposed to consist of fifty 
sovereigns, which amount was always paid out by privy 
purse for the service. Prince Albert, who had a keen 
scent for abuses of which the Queen or himself were the 
victims, once weat to the vestry before the service and 


an actor who said‘he belieyed that the greatest amount of | opened the box, wherein was discovered half a sovereign 
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only, and it turned out that by old custom the remainde- 
of the money (except a few shillings appropriated to pur- 
chasing the myrrh and frankincense) was regarded as the 
perquisite of certain officials. The prince at once abol- 
ished this practice, and then introduced the arrangement 
which still exists, whereby £30 a year was saved by the 
Queen. 

Another odd custom which prevailed at St. James’s 
was to obtain from Buckingham Palace, at the beginning 
of each year, fifty-two bottles of the Queen's finest old 
Madeira, with which the officiating clergy were supposed 
to refresh themselves each Sunday after morning service, 
but in reality the reverend gentlemen never got a drop of 
the wine, which was the perquisite of the sergeant of the 
vestry, or some analogous official. This nonsense was 
stopped by Lord Sydney only a few years ago, and the 
late Bishop of London complained dolefully that al- 
though he had been supposed to drink a glass of Ma- 
deira, in right of his office as dean of the chapel, every 
time he attended the midday service, yet not a drop had 
he ever tasted, and, to make matters worse, it was his 
favorite wine, and Her Majesty’s Madeira was of superla- 
tive excellence. 


A MANUSCRIPT COPY OF THE GOSPELS. 

A MANUSCRIPT copy of the Gospels, for which the price 
of $25,000 has been refused, is about to come under the 
hammer in London. It is the splendid ‘‘ Evangeliarium,” 
written in letters of gold on purple vellum, which was 
produced by an Anglo-Saxon scribe for Archbishop Wil- 
fred of York about the year 670. According to one ac- 
count, this most interesting volume was presented to 
King Henry VIII. by Pope Leo X. on the occasion of con- 
ferring the title of ‘‘ Defender of the Faith”; and even 
the German Professor Wattenbach, while disputing the 
accuracy of this story, agrees that the gift was made to 
the See of York by Cardinal Wolsey, King Henry’s trusted 
Chancellor, and Archbishop of York for the time being, 
Six years ago it formed part of the famous collection of 
manuscripts at Hamilton Palace, and when the present 
duke disposed of these treasures it was purchased, along 
with many other valuable papers, for the Prussian Gov- 
ernment, and deposited in the Berlin Museum. It was 
the Prussian Government which refused to part with the 
York Gospels, even for $25,000, to an English book-seller 
who was anxious to possess himself of the prize. The 
value of the book is of course greatly enhanced by the 
circumstance that there are only three .or four mann- 
scripts of the same kind now in existence. 


Tue Government School at which the children of the 
Eastern band of Cherokee Indians are educated is at 
Cherokee, on Yellow Hill, in Swain County, North Caro- 
lina, and is very interesting to visitors. The Society of 
Friends established the school in 1883, and now have 
charge of it. There are eighty pupils. These are tanght 
mechanical work by the Principal and seven assistants. 
There are during the Fall and Winter months two other 
schools in the reservation entirely for Indian pupils. In 
Swain County are 1,500 Cherokees, and there are 500 oth- 
ers in the Counties of Macon, Graham, Jackson and Cher- 
okee. There are possibly some 200 or 300 in North Geor- 
gia and East Tennessee. Their capital is Yellow Hill, the 
residence of Tsa-la-te-he, or Charles Smith, their Chief. 
The office is elective, and the Indians vote for Chief every 
four years, and every two years vote for Councilmen. 
There are twenty of the latter, one for each 100 Indians. 


PRESENCE OF MIND ON THE STAGE. 
(Translated from the French.) 

A TRAGEDIAN once came to a dead halt in the middle of 
| a lofty passage, just after saying, ‘“‘I was in Rome, and 
then ” But what he did on that occasion had slipped 
his mind. He glanced at the prompter under the bonnet, 
but that official had fallen asleep over his book. He 
stamped, but the prompter slept on. Thereupon he 
calmly knelt and shook the poor prompter until he 
| awoke, when he thundered in his ear, ‘‘ Come, aow, you 
| loafer, what was I doing in Rome ?” 

A comedian greeted with a hiss the moment he came 
on the stage, said to the actor who was playing the part 
of his servant, ‘‘ Be good enough to close the window. I 
hear the wind whistling.” 

Lemaitre, intrusted with a tragic part, was so behind- 
hand in reaching the theatre that the stage-manager was 
nearly distracted. When he appeared, the stage-manager, 
who had a part ‘in the piece, went on the stage wearing 
his spectacles, which in his excitement he had forgotten 
to remove. Lemifitre noticed the singular look of his 
companion, and to warn him changed his lines, and said : 


“What! are thine eyes with watchings and despair 
So weakened that these wonders you must wear ?” 


This so tickled the prompter that he fell off his seat with 
a great racket. There was confusion all over the house, 


; nets 1” 


but the quick-witted Lemaitre prevented a disturbance 
by shouting : 
“ Hear’st thou that noise? “"T'were wise in my belie 
To seek within for shelter and relief.” 


And he disappeared, dragging the astounded stage-man- 
ager along with him. 

Gil Pérez was playing the part of an old servant. It 
was very warm, and as he stood in the wing he took off 
his white wig. Suddenly, hearing his cue, he entered 
without donning his wig. Numa, his companion in the 
scene, seeing his plight, could hardly refrain from laugh- 
ing, but said, calmly: ‘‘It is not you whom I want, my 
friend, it is your father.” Pérez returned to the wing, 
grabbed his wig, put it on, returned, and with equal cool- 
ness said : ‘‘ Warned by my son, I have hastened hither.” 

Numa, in another piece,"had to be very gay, and to 
dance, as he cried out: ‘Oh! if I had a pair of casta- 
His companion, wishing to disconeert him, had 


| “ Here are what you want.” 


provided a pair, which he drew from his pocket, saying : 
But Numa was not so easily 
caught. ‘‘ All right,” said he; ‘‘as you have them with 
you, suppose you play them.” 


in avery serious drama a prisoner was obliged to read 
aloud a letter which the jailer brought to him. It was a 
long letter, and to save himself the trouble of committing 
it to memory, the actor had heen accustomed to have the 
actual letter handed to lim. One evening the jailer 
thonght it would be a good joke to hand the prisoner a 
_ blank sheet of paper. The prisoner, starting to read it, 
was for a moment thrown off his balance. But recover- 
ing himself, he said, with the most serene calmness : 
“Jailer ?” ‘‘ Monsieur?” “I am obliged to make an 
' avowal to you. Brought up by parents of low estate, I 
do not know how to read! I beg that you will have the 
goodness to acquaint me with the contents of this letter.” 
| The snarer was snared, but his wit saved him too. After 
‘nervously fumbling the letter, the jailer said : ‘ Will- 
ingly, but I must go and look for my spectacles” Nat- 
urally, he brought back with his spectacles the genuine 

| letter, 
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‘* AND NOW THE SACRIFICE IS COMPLETED. . . . THE MELTING 
SNOW-WREATHS CLASP AND COVER you,” 


TELE LITTLE TeAR-GATHERER: 
By Miniie W, CARPENTER, 
“ Love one another,” 

* Rose, Rose! I say. Rose Drummond, where in the 
world are you ?” 

The slim maid with the serious face looking out at the 
sundown skies did not answer this appeal. She did not 
seem to be much impressed by it. Only for a moment 
the beautiful, grave eves were turned, glancing across the 
bright, fire-lighted room to that inner apartment whence 
f the summons issued. 

Then came another call. 

**Rose —I say, Rose! do fill your pitcher at the well 
end bring it here at once! I wonder why James doesn't 
; come! The whole house seems to be dead.” 

This second cry was effective. Rose stirred a little, ris- 
ing; the movement let the inflowing red -and - yellow 
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THE LITTLE TEAR-GATHERER. 


light slip from her hair down along her protty, slender | 
shape, robed in its little gray cashmere dress. The long | 
hair fell in half-uncurled braids to her waist, catching in 
the loops of canary-colored ribbon knotted at her throat. 
She took the pitcher from a table near, going out to where 
the great well-sweep cut the air on the north-east side of 
the buildings. She-filled it with water, then carried it to 
the kitchen. 

‘I don’t know where Mr. Douglass is, Aunt Elizabeth,” 
she said, entering that busy presence. ‘‘I saw him going 
down the mountain road this afternoon with the two gray 
horses. I think he went to the mills.” | 

“Oh, well,” briskly interrupted the tall, gray - haired | 
woman who was wrestling all at once with the kitchen- 
maid and the fire and her perplexities, ‘‘I suppose when 
they do come to life they will all come in here and want 
their supper; as usual. You can go now !” 

The girl meekly took her pitcher, and once more step- 
ped into the sparkling Winter world without. There had 
been, in the past week, rain and wind, frost and snow ; 
but now the low sun was shining, and the earth was 
laughing through a drip of tears. Every Ieaf and bough 
was hung with icicles crusted in a shine of iridescent 
frost. 

Rose held up her pitcher, and slowly stepped along 
under the trees, catching the quick drip of rime. The 
sun, in the horizon, was shining on the serious young 
head with its cherub tints of golden hair and violet 
eyes. 

“What! Bertha with her Pitcher of Tears —‘ stepping 
westward !’”’ cried a voice near her. 

tose turned quickly. At sight of the tall man stand- 
ing behind her, looking down at her with a great kindness 
ia his eyes, she flushed prettily. 

“Tam glad you are come home, Mr. Douglass,” she 
stammered. ‘Aunt Elizabeth has been fretting about 
you. She thought something might have happened.” 

James Douglass laughed a little. 

“Oh, Iam all right ; but tell me,»what are you gather- 
ing your Pitcher of Tears for ?” 

The girl looked down into the depths of the tall pitcher 
she was so daintily bearing. It was an odd-looking ves- 
sel: up its sides snakes were writhing and stems of grass 
undulating ; a serpent had coiled itself about the handle, | 
and one with a vicious head peered over into the narrow, 
pointed spout. 

“Do you think they are really tears ?” she said, with 
gentle wistfulness. Inverting the vessel, she emptied it 
‘f the gathered drops. Her movements were awkward, 
and the mystic tears splashed over her feet and trickled 
ia thin streams down ler skirt. ‘Oh!’ And with this 
asp of distress, the poor child looked up with frightened | 
vyes into her coupanion’s face, 

“You should have been more careful, little Rose-leaf,”’ 
said Mr. Douglass, with a friendly reassurance in his tone. 
‘*You remember, in the tale, the little girl who carried 
about the tears in her pitcher complained that so many 
were shed, they splashed oyer on her dress, and made it 
so heavy, she could hardly walk. Iam glad you did not 
have so many.” 

So he spoke and passed on, leaving her something to 
think of—and to think of him. It was always so—some- 
Laing to think of—a tender legend, or song or story—and 
4e the light that made it shine so sweet. What was that 
romance he had told her, only last night, of Winter com- 
ing like a Beautiful Bride to her lover, Earth? A white, 
sweet bride—oh, so beautiful !|—and Rose-leaf had listened 
to the deep voice that had made another music than the 
music of the verse. 


| this manner. 


How his eyes had shone, deep and dark, as he read 
to her that description of the coming of the Beautiful 


| Bride— 


“ Kind und cold-cheeked and mine own, 
Wrapped about with deep-furred gown 
In the Lroad-wheeled chariot.” 


And the people, wondering at her beauty, had gathered 
to greet her, the warders of the towns opening their 
gates and flashing their torches out, with children staring 
and horses’ bells ringing far down along the high streets, 
litten fitfully and scant 
“ By the long streams of light before 
The guest-hall’s half-opened door,” 


All this, and more, James Douglass had told or read, in 
his half-sad, half-happy, mocking way, to the little Rose 
that blushed and quivered and wondered, vibrating only 
too easily to the mingled music of voice and verse. 

When Rose at length went indoors, Mr. Douglass was 
standing by the big open fire-place, and Aunt Elizabeth, 
stately, was regarding him with her stern eyes. 

‘So you have given us another day, Cousin James ? 
And do you like it now ?” 

The young, black-haired giant laughed satirically. 

“Oh, I like it so-so! There’s a good deal of ‘ rough- 
ing it’ about the life. But I like it—yes.” 

‘You'll find that you will have to leave all your fine 
city habits behind you,” said the stern lady, coldly. 

«‘Ah, yes !’— impatiently. ‘‘I’ve left them all.” 

“T don’t believe you'll keep it up!” and Aunt Eliza- 
beth shut her lips tightly together. 

James Douglass laughed, glanced down the length of 
his person, shook his hair backward, but made no answer. 

** You'll give it up sooner or later,” continued the lady, 
doubtingly. ‘‘ We're too dull. I don’t see what brought 
you up here, anyway.” 

“‘Don’t you ?” he frowned, impatiently, and his look 
was not pleasant when he drew his black brows down in 
“Well, no matter. I came here because I 
wanted to come—it was a freak.” ; 

**Oh, I don’t believe thet! Of course you had a mo- 
tive. I believe that you had been—disappointed.” 

“Oh, yes; I’ve been disappointed enough,” said the 
young man, lightly: but his face was not light; its ex- 
pression was growing hard and reserved. ‘‘ Yes, I’ve met 
with disappointment enough,” he repeated, drearily. 
Then his brows relaxed ; he began to smile. ‘‘ It’s rather 
a nice thing to be overseer of all those stalwart workers 
up there, and I like the smell of the lumber. But I hate 
to see the big trees—splendid fellows—go down, toppling 
headlong. It is too much like a man going down before 
a butcher.” 

He was looking at his hands as he spoke, 
had a banjo, a zither, a piano. 

**T may as well say it—I don’t believe in your talk, or 
you !” was Miss Drummond's reply. i 

‘*No !—others also refuse to believe in me, 
used to it.” 

It might have been that his voice changed, vibrating 
with some hidden feeling in the last words. Mr. Doug- 
lass, looking up, met the soft gaze of two beautiful violet 
eyes watching him, with what seemed like an angel’s pity 
filling their purple seas. 

‘Rose believes in me !” he exclaimed, with that smile 
that was so beautiful coming into his deep eyes. ‘You 
will believe in me, won’t you, little White Rose ?” 

Rose blushed, and drew back, trembling like a sensitive 
music-wire harshly struck, into the window. Presently 
she stole with shy steps out of the room. 


At home he 


I must vet 


“IT wish you wouldn't!” then exclaimed Miss Drum- 
mond, angrily. ‘‘ You fill the child’s head with all sorts 
of fancies, James; and she’s queer enough, anyway. 
You'll spoil her !”’ 

‘* Spoil her—the rose ? impossible !” laughed the young 
overseer. ‘‘She’s a work of art—perfect till broken !” 

‘* Well, then, don’t break her !” 

The young man did not seem to be listening. He had 
produced some tobacco and paper. 

“T hope you don’t object to a cigarette, Cousin Eliza- 
beth ; and tell me all about Rose. It is a puzzle to me 
how she comes to be so—so very different from—the rest 
of us.” 

Douglass seemed to have some difficulty in formulating 
his ideas. 

‘Why don’t you smoke a pipe—something manly— 
while you are about it ?” said Miss Drummond, crossly 
eying the little roll of tobacco her cousin was deftly 
manipulating. ‘‘ How can you bring yourself to bother 
with those snips of things ?” 

“Never mind this. Ill get a pipe as big as a bar- 
rel, if that will please you, my cousin. -Only, in that 
event I shall smoke the house black. Tell me how you 
came by the little White Rose.” 

‘‘Oh, I came by her—” said Miss Drummond, with the 
shadow of a vanished sorrow coming back to her firm 
face—you remember my half-brother Claude? She is his 
child !” 

“On, yes!” Mr. Douglass had assumed an easy atti- 
tude, and was sending thin coils of cigarette-smoke up- 
ward. ‘‘Oh, yes; I remember Claude well enough: a 
dilettamte sort of fellow I used to think him—a good fel- 
Jow, too !” 

Mr. Douglass was interested in his smoke-rings. 

‘Perhaps, then, you remember how he went to Eu- 
rope to study music—he was music-mad, poor boy; and 
over there he met a beautiful young girl, and he married 
her, and brought here home here—his wife !” 

‘Oh, that was it!’ said Douglass. ‘Yes, I see—I re- 
member now. Poor fellow!” 

‘“ She, too—her name was Felice—she, too, was music- 
mad; she wanted nothing but music—music here; and 


she wanted flowers—and she hated the cold—she wanted | 
the sun—the sun always; and she hated the snow—the | 


snow and cold and wind of our Northern Winter Land.” 

Mr. Douglass dropped down his cigarette—his face was 
rather pale—his eyes had grown sad. 

‘“And then, one Christmas morning, we found her— 
Claude had got her some flowers—we found her prone on 
the floor of her room, hugging her roses to her breast, 
her window open so that she might better hear the 
church-bells.” 

For a moment the speaker’s voice broke down ; she sat 
with her hands ¢lasped tight. There was a noble pathos 
in her attitude and expression. 


‘“Well ?” said James Douglass, eagerly—the story in- | 


terested him. 

‘Well, we found her lying there, the snow drifting in 
over her reses,’”’ said Aunt Elizabeth, slowly. ‘She died 
while the bells were ringing at night of Christmas Day; 
but—she left us pur Rose.” 

She paused again; apparently it was a hard thing to 
tell, this finding of the young alien wife lying in her 
death - agony, with the snow drifting over her lilies and 
roses—and over her unborn child. 

‘“‘And Claude ?” said James, timidly. Yes, the story 
interested him. Toor little Rose of Winter; yes, he 
must be kind to her. He thought that he knew, now, 
the reason of the pathetic thrill in that low, wistful voice 
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of hers ; it was a vibration fzom the Christmas airs borne 
across the Christmas snows in that strange hour of Birth 
and Death, fifteen years ago. 

“Claude? Well, Claude lived three years after his 
child was born ; but he lived a broken life.” 

Miss Drummond picked up her knitting ; a tear flashed 
from the quick-flying needles. 

“T know I wish one thing,” she said, viciously ; ‘‘I 
wish that all the music ever written or sung was drowned 
in the Atlantic Ocean.” 

But this, most likely, was a passing throe; for Miss 
Drummond herself had a fine organ, and liked to lead in 
the village choir in ‘‘ Coronation” and ‘‘ Dundee.” 

Nevertheless, James Douglass felt that he would not 
yet mention that he had a zither and a banjo in his rooms 
at home. ; 

More and more he wondered over the little Rose of 
Christmas that had bloomed so out of time and place in 
this wild mountain land, among this rough, kindly mount- 
ain people. Ever he stood ready to do her a kindness— 
to pass a smiling greeting to the forlorn child that flushed 
and quivered at his slightest word. 

And she ?—was it well that she should dream so much 
of him who had appeared like another sun-god in her 
path ? She watched him ride away in the morning on 
his strong black horse up the mountain path among the 
pines ; she watched him propelling himself down the 
river to the mills, standing upright in his long, narrow 
boat ; she watched for his return at night, and for the 
evening talk and smiles. 

“Well, little Rose-loaf, shall we punish the poets to- 
night ?” he would say, taking up his book. ‘Ah, what’s 
this about a Winter rose that ‘makes a Summer where it 
grows’ ?” 

The girl was glancing up at him, the fire-light on her 
hair. He looked down at her, smiling indulgently. 

““That’s you, my Rose-leaf! You make it Summer 
here for me, little one, in this chill time.” 

The words were not much; he did not think of them 
again ; but in her own room, that night, the girl wrote 
them carefully down, and put them, folded safely in on 
her little white breast, against the beating of her heart. 

‘“‘They keep me warm,” she said, like a young saint 
wearing holy relics, 

And Christmas-time drew near. 

“You talk of Christmas, Mr. Douglass,” said Rose, 
one evening. ‘‘ Tell me, what will people do in—in othcr 
places to make their Christmas-time so happy ?” 

“Do ?”— he was thinking of other Christmas - times 
that he had known, when—when “Oh, they will 
laugh and dance and sing.” 

The child lifted her gold and cherub head. 

‘“My mother died on Christmas Day ; I could not 
laugh or sing on that day.” 

The pathos in her eyes and voice! Douglass pulled 
himself up a bit. What remained for them to do in order 
to make Christmas a season for rejoicing up here in these 
vast and awful solitudes ? 

“Poor little thing! But there are other ways ”— he was 
a trifle puzzled. ‘‘ They go about—the favored ones—and 
give gifts to the poor. You can make others laugh and 
enjoy the day, even if you do not laugh yourself, my Rose- 
leaf !”’ 

Truly he was thinking of other things. 

“Yes ; go on !’—she was listening intently. 

‘‘You can renounce yourself, you know, little Rose,”’ 
continued this modern 4 Kempis; ‘‘you can give up 
your own life. And sometimes I think that is the clearer 
way. 
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The meek disciple listened. She was like a young St. 
John, with a glory round her head. (rive up your own 
life! He had not meant that exactly; he was thinking 
of other things far away; but the seed was sown. 

Rose was silent for a time, musing. 

‘*To give up one’s very self—to think only of others— 
how to bring the greatest happiness to others—that is the 
true meaning of Christmas ?” said this extremist, looking 
up into her teacher's face questioningly. 

“Oh, yes, of course—for a few that is the true mean- 
ing ; but you must not think of that too much—you are 
too young. Now, what shall Ido to amuse you? Shall 
I sing—talk—read ?” 

Oh, if he would read! There was the book with the 
mark in it where he left off the other night. She fetched 
it, and sat down again on her cushion at his feet, her fair 
hair falling forward, her cherub eyes fixed in dreams— 


and the music of her life began again. 


* * * * * * 


Aunt Elizabeth, who hated ‘ foolishness,” scolded out- 
right. 

“You tell her so many of those good -for- nothing 
stories,’’ she protested, one evening. ‘‘And reading all 
that stuff to her. You spoil the child.” 

“You cannot spoil a pearl,” said James Douglass, 
curtly. 

‘Oh, indeed ! 
retorted the lady. 

‘‘Oh, I won’t do that!” said the other, quickly. ‘I 
won't do that !” but all the same he was a trifle confused. 

The young man now remembered that he had been 


warned of this before. 
* * 


Well, then, don’t crush it outright,” 


* * * * 


The true meaning ! 

Tf only she might do him some good—bring some abid- 
ing joy, some great, unhoped for happiness, into his life ! 
A few days ago, in a spasm of fierce discontent at .the 
monotony of the life he was leading, he had threatened 
to go away—to join the English army in the East. 

Herself she had never connected with that future of 
happiness she dreamed for him. 
that—her thought had been, ‘‘ Will he remember me, 
then ? will hé remember that I gave my life to him ?” 

But now. she was struck with a lonely terror at her 
loneliness ; herself she could not change her sombre des- 
tiny; but he—he would go forth strong and noble and 
courageous to the battle of life ; and then some lines that 
she had read came back to her : 


“ Forth to the world those soldiers fare, 
To life, to cities and to war!” 


The poor child buried her face in her hands, and sat 
and sobbed, and like a strange, foreboding music, ‘ her 
sobs between,” the remaining lines floated : 

“Gay dames are there in sylvan green, 
Laughter and cries—those notes between.” 

No, she could not be like these. He was fitted for hap- 
piness, for gayety and strong desires, fierce joy and fierce 
delight. Her very birth-hour lay on her life, a shadow 
flung forward to the end. 

* * * + *% * 
Meanwhile, here are two pictures—monotone—done in 
black : 

In a warm-lighted, warm curtained room a beautiful 
girl sits, with hair falling forward over her shoulders, 
with tears falling over her cheeks. She holds in her two 
hands a picture. It is a handsome face, that ; fine, high- 
toned, all wet with the girl’s dropping tears. And as she 
weeps, she talks, and among the hot tears kisses fall. 


She stood outside of | 


| do not weep any more. 


‘‘James, James,” the young girl sobs, ‘if you had 
been gentle with me; if you had taken my hand in your 
hand and said to me, ‘Kate, you belong to me—you are 
my promised wife—you belong to me, and me only—you 
must send the other lovers away !’ oh, then I would have 
yielded. I would have gone to you—with you anywhere 
—anywhere to the ends of the earth. But you were rude 
and wild and violent, ” she continued ; ‘‘ you heaped re- 
proaches on me, and you went away from me in anger ; 
you never spoke to me again—not one sweet word after 
all those wild taunts—and I don’t know where you are— 
oh, I don’t know where you are, my love—O my love !” 

And the wild tears fell fast. 

And outside, just outside the thin shut door that has 
separated two lovers, a man sits lonely, in a lonely room, 
and he, too, holds a picture, and he looks at the proud, 
sweet eyes. 

‘** Katherine,” he murmurs —‘ Katherine, my Kathe- 
rine—you had all my life, and you flung it away ; I wor- 
shiped you, and you were false to me; you might have 
kept my love, my very life’s devotion, to your life’s end ; 
but you would not. O woman, woman ! you liked wealth 
and a high place in the world better than my poor gift of 
love. Oh, I did love you, Kate! I love you still.” 

So the wild tears fall—the wild cry goes up on either 
side the one shut door—the thin shut door. 

* * * * * * 

To give one’s self, to give one’s very life to make an- 
other’s happiness ! 

So that was her dream : to give her very heart’s blood, 
if need be, that she might bring peace and joy and happi- 
ness to the one who had now grown to be the very life of 
her. 

And so the days slipped past, and Rose watched closely 
to learn how she might best serve him whom she wor- 
shiped ; for Christmas was near, and she must give her 
gift. One ray of light had come to her. She had seen 
in his room, one day, the portrait of a beautiful woman ; 
it was only a moment’s glimpse Rose had caught ere 
James Douglass fiercely shut the velvet doors of its case 
over the beautiful face with its dower of clear, grave eyes 
and proud, sweet, shut lips. 

All that day, and afterward, Rose-leaf went about like 
one in a dream, dreaming of that woman's pictured grace ; 
and she connected it with the haggard look that was 
growing only too habitual to James Douglass's dark, 
grave face. 

Rose noticed, too, that Mr. Douglass watched for his 
daily paper; she noticed, with keen instinct, that he 
turned eagerly to the society reports and to the an- 
nouncement of the latest matrimonial engagements en- 
tered. Then, one evening, she caught the expression 
that for a second flashed over Douglass’s face, and the 
paper fell from his hand. 

Rose did not dare look again. The pale, faint light- 
ning flame had darted and quivered for a moment, and 
then vanished ; but her heart felt drained of life when 
she saw it. 

Oh, how he was suffering! and she might not speak to 
him, nor comfort him. 

Hark ! what was this? The sound of a man’s sobbing 
filled the lonely room. Trembling, she pulled the cur- 
tain back. The angel in her eyes looked out once more, 
and saw the solitary man sitting with his hands over his 
face, crying as a woman cries. 

And to think she might not go to him and say, “I 
would give my life for you! I have offered it—maybe 
God will accept the sacrifice. I pray that He will. Oh, 
Be comforted !” 
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Presently, when Douglass had left tiie room, Rose stole | 
out from her hiding-place and picked up the crumpled | 
paper. She did not need to search long in that tear- 
wilted page; she knew instinctively what she sought, 
and even as she read it, she read flashing between the 
lines the command for her to do: 

“Miss Katherine Stirling, whose engagement to Lord Edward 
Campbell is no longer a disputed fact, is at present stopping with 
her parents at the Hotel Royal in this city. The bridegroom-elect 
is in Washington. The lady’s troussean is being prepared by——” 
ete., ete. 

The girl carefully made a note of name and address in 
this interesting item. Then, once safe in her own room, 
she locked the door. She got out pen and paper from 
her writing-desk. Then she got some ink, and she sat 
down to write. She had no need to choose her phrases : 
that one fierce ery would forth. 

It was as a driven flame that consumed all other 
thoughts. She wrote—and her hand was steady : 


“How can you be such a wicked woman as to marry another 
man while James Douglass is living? I saw him to-day crying 
over something he read about you in the paper. You cannot be 
happy; you will be punished !” 


She stopped and looked this over. Had she said all 
that might be said ? She took up her pen again : 


“T, who love him—I am only a little ignorant girl whom he has 
been kind to—I would give my life to save him one moment’s 
pain; but you—-you whom he loves—are breaking his heart.” 


She added the post-office address of the place to this, | 


very clearly written out. Then she put it in the en- 
velope, and when it was reddy she went down to the 
kitchen to bid Tommy, the chore-boy, go on an errand 
to the village—and would he take that letter ? 

So that was done. 

The next day, Mr. Douglass, coming home from his 
work, saw Rose standing alone under the trees in the or- 
chard, the little white pitcher, with green serpents writh- 
ing up its sides, lifted to catch the dropping rime. 

““What! little tear-gatherer!’’ he cried. ‘You must 
lend me your pitcher !” 

But he did not dream that she had seen him in that 
wild fit of weeping, nor dream of what she had done 
because of what she had seen. 

* * * + * * 

And now it is the eve of Christmas ; to-night at mid- 
night the bells will begin to ring. Up yonder, on the 
plains of heaven, there will be the rush of wings as the 
mighty armies of the angels ascend rejoicing, praising ; 
for the first great Christmas gift has been given of God— 
the Child Redeemer of a fallen world. 

Had her offering, then, been in vain? Little Rose-leaf, 
wandering by the river-side, could only feel a vague re- 
gret and sorrowing wonder that her message had failed. 
She loitered on, pulling here a bit of green moss for her 
pitcher, a stem of odorous pine or evergreen. She had 

’ been told not to venture on the high, crumbly river-cliffs, 
for the thaw had loosened the roots of the pines and 
much of the earth about them had been washed away. 

To-morrow was Christmas ; and if her sacrifice had not 
been accepted! Some great tears gathered, and rolling 
down the child’s face, dropped into the sacramental 
pitcher among the Christmas vines. She stared at her 
tears in a frightened way, and just after those drops had 
fallen she looked upward, and there she saw a cluster of 
deep-glowing red berries. 

Clasping the pitcher stoutly in one hand, she caught at 
the stem of a young birch-tree with the other, then she 
leaped lightly up—looking up. 


‘* We bow to Heaven that willed it so!” 

Not now—oh, not now! By and by, when we have 
had time for thought, we will be submissive, but Now we 
give to tears. 

She must have fallen far. She must have lain a long 
time insensible, for now the stars are shining—the holy 
Christmas-eve. Her mind is not clear; she feels dull 
and cold. One outstretched arm is crushed and breken, 
but in the numb hand she holds fast her little white 
pitcher of tears. 

Alas and alas! from the pine-boughs overhead some 
sweet drops gather and fall down—for must not Mother 
Earth weep over the death of her little White Rose ? 
Something lies heavy on her breast—crushing it ! 

* * * * # * 

And now the sacrifice is completed. Lie still, little 
Rose—the green moss makes a soft and fragrent bed for 
you; the melting snow-wreaths clasp and cover you 
warm ; close and warm they hold you—warm and close. 

And then it seemed to her, in this lonely waiting of hers 
for the last message, that two came and looked down on 
her with clasped hands and tears that fell, not chilly, but 
soft and warm and sweet, over her white cheeks like the 
pale petals of flowers. Oh! in after-days would he to 
whom she had given her white life, all unknown to him 
and unasked for—would he, when the roses of June 
should come, look on them and say: ‘‘ Do you know, 
Roses, it was a little Winter Rose gave me my happiness ?” 

On her poor little crushed breast lay the paper whereon 
she had that day written out his words—‘ Little Rose. you 
make a Summer here in Winter for me!” 

And the me passed. 

The Northern Lights flashed up the sky, streaming up 
in brilliant courses, long, wavering, splendidly brilliant. 
And it was midnight, and she waited for the message. 

And was it well done? Was he for whom this splendid 
white sacrifice was offered worthy of it? O Christ in 
heaven, Thou knowest. 

But Rose? She may not know how, to-morrow, he 
will come and bend over her, and the beautiful woman 
who leans on his arm will sob over the little Rose, 
dead, and say : ‘‘She gave me my happiness. Oh, James, 
why could she not have lived to see what she has done for 
you and me ?” 

It is true, then, that dying dream ! 
happy lovers will weep over the Christmas Rose. 
will read her pathetic letter together. 

*€T, who love him!” 

The cry pierces James Donglass’s heart ! 

And the Christmas bells are ringing: Good-by, Lille 
Rose. Rose-leaf, good-by—(Good-by ! 


| 


The two united, 
They 


How CuestrEerFretp was Done.—An amusing anecdote 
is told of Lord Chesterfield. When staying at Bath he 
amused himself sometimes at billiards with a well-known 
gamester of the name of Lookup. On one occasion, by 
an artful ruse, Lookup, after winning a game or two, 
asked his lordship how many he would give if he were to 
put a patch over one eye. His lordship agreed to give 
him five, and Lookup having won several games in suc- 
cession, Lord Chesterfield threw down his mace, declar- 
ing that he considered his antagonist played as well with 
one eye as with two. ‘I don’t wonder at it, my lord,” 
replied Lookup, “for I have only seen out of one these 
ten years.” It is not surprising that Lord Ch>sterfield 
was deceived, for the eye of which Lookup had lost the 
use appeared as perfect as the other, even to a near ob- 
server. 
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VIVIAN. 
By CaArLorra PERRY. 
Axott her lissom limbs the samite clin:s, 

And in her hair I see the snake of gold; 

I meet her glances sweet and soft and bold, 
And in mine ear her soft love-song she sings; 
Low at my feet her trustless trust she flings. 

I know her well; ’tis she who, fold on fold, 

In days long gone, round Merlin wise and old 
Wrapped all her subtle charms, sweet threatenings, 
And tears and smiles. Dead? Vivian dead? Why, 

You and J, and all men, for her sake 

Daily forget ourselves, and every day 
Do hear the ery, O fool! She will not dic, 

While there is still in man a heart to ache, 

A brain to turn, a soul to lead astray. 
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AvnHor OF ‘' THE MAN OvtsipE,” ‘‘H1s MIsstnc YEARS,’ 
Ertc., Ere, 


PART II. 
THE CURSE OF THE HOUSE OF ELVEYS. 


Cuarrer XXIIT.—(Contisven). 


’ 


“My own misfortune? Alas, yes! Two days after Wal- 
ter left, I went to call upon my child. She was gone— 
gone! The people who had her knew no more than that 
Wolf had taken her and carried her away. Where she 
had gone, to whom, why—of all these things they pro- 
fessed utter ignorance. And TI had money enough to try 
its power with them. I offered—offered—offered—until 
they were half crazy with ungratified greed. I piled 
down so much gold, that I verily believe they would have 
sold their souls for it. But it was of no use. They could 
not tell. Iam certain they did not know. 

“My brother seemed near me again—an intangible sym- 
pathy seemed around me. A wealth of affection seemed 
to guard me. Sometimes I dared think that my plans 
worked more smoothly than my own care and forethought 
would warrant ; sometimes I wondered if another’s money 
was not staked, side by side with mine, in sight of the 
eager workers who served me, in favor of the result for 
which I longed and labored—the result for which I would 
have prayed, had I not reason to doubt its efficacy, com- 
ing from my lips—and reason to doubt if I remembered 
how. Sometimes I felt as though another human intelli- 
gence touched shoulders with mine in the darkness in 
which I lived and worked. But I saw nothing, heard 
nothing ; it may have been no more than morbid imag- 
ination. 

“‘T did not find my girl. Ihave never found her. I 
never expect to look in her face again—not until I have 
passed death. And then—then 

‘But that is for me to agonize over by myself! I should 
find forgiveness, I doubt not, over beyond repentance. 
But I have not repented. I gloat over the life I led with 
Walter Wolf as the glory of my life. No matter what he 
cost me—no matter. Let me go back to the olden time 
again, where I may choose whether I shall have him, or 
the other woman shall—let me go, knowing that my life, 
choosing as I did, must follow once more the same sad 
road it has followed, with never a doubt dispelled, with- 
out a pang abated, with as little hope for the future as I 
find I have—let me go, I say, and I will ehoose again as 
I chose then! I had my way; I would have it again— 
or die ! 


| came. 
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“ But—well 

‘*For five years I never faltered in saying that I loved 
Walter Wolf. I had some money—much comfort. Even 
the memory of the clinging girlish fingers I had loved 
had grown dim. I said that if he returned I would for- 
give him. I knew that if he came back my first question 
would be a passionate plea for his love ; the query for my 
lost girl would have to wait for a second place—perhaps 
longer than that! 

‘‘One day I heard that Walter Wolf was dead. TI did 
not doubt it. Why should I? I shed few tears. I was 
getting too old for that sort of thing. But, in my heart, 
I mourned the man truly. I put on black clothing in his 
memory. But only my wet pillow, and the silences of 
the night, knew how sadly I suffered and how honestly I 
mourned. 

‘“Money was ‘getting scarce ; I did not know where to 
turn for help or work. I was getting desperate, and then 
fortune came my way again, 

“‘A Mr. Fox, James Fox, had lived in the house next to 
mine for something like three years. He was a bachelor, 
regarded as an eccentric individual, quite a _ recluse, 
known to be a confirmed invalid, and reputed to le 
wealthy. 

“‘T had seen Mr. Fox several times, certainly not more 
than a dozen, at the houses of mutual friends—or per- 
haps I should say acquaintances! Of course, he knew 
something of my story ; I did not know how much; I 
had little doubt that gossip had sometimes found me the 
victim needed for its unkindliness. 

“Well, this gentleman called on me one afternoon, for 
the first time in his life, and asked me to marry him. You 
may imagine my astonishment. He did not mention his_ 
motive ; he did not say whether it was love or pity ; and I 
did not ask him. But I married James Fox. He was 
kind and good—the best man of the three I’ve had. T 
tended him carefully and faithfully in his last illness. He 
died, leaving me money enough to make the future seem 
certain to give me at least physical comfort. But J had 
thus lost the best friend, next to my brother, that I jad 
ever had. 

“And then, while he still lay in his coffin in the great 
parlor—this very room—I heard of Walter Wolf again ! 
He was not dead! He was alive! 

“Alive! And as much lost to meas though he had 
been buried in the ocean. I knelt down and tried to 
pray ; I wept as I had not wept for the dead man who 
had been my husband for a year. 

“‘In the five years which followed the death of James 
Fox, I began to grow bitter. At first I was ready to 
forgive Walter Wolf ; then I would have forgiven him— 
on certain conditions ; later I said I would not forgive 
him at all. At first, I said I loved him ; then I said I did 
not quite hate him ; ending by saying I did! I began to 
look for his return, and to plan what I would do when he 
At first, I could not have done envugh; later, I 
would have done little or nothing, simply letting cireum- 
stances shape events ; last, swinging back to the earlicr 
resolve, J could not hare done enough! 

“I could not have done enough! Do you know what that 
means ? Poverty came. Could TI have endured to have 
had Walter Wolf—or one of his friends—come and find 
me in poverty? Last night—Walter Wolf came. Do you 
know the danger you were in, coming as his friend, as I 
supposed you did ?” : 

“T_I think I can guess,” replied Stephen Ward. 

“But you are not his friend ?” suspiciously and in 
alarm. 

«Didn't I tell you I never met him until last night ?” 
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““¥e—e—e—s, I believe you did.” 

‘And we simply happened to be following the same 
man *” 

“Ah, yes. Horace Gleason ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“Do you hate Horace Gleason ?” 

‘‘He has done more for me than any other person in 
the world.” 

‘Indeed ? And does Walter Wolf like him ?” 

**T believe he hates him with all his heart.” 

“Tam glad—glad. That proves that you two are not 
friends. I—I have been foolish enough to open my heart 
to you as I never opened it to another in all my life. Do 
others pour the stories of their lives into your ears ?” 

** Oh—yes—sometimes,” replied Ward, with an assumed 
carelessness. _ 

‘You seem,’ somehow, as though you were older than I 
know you are—quite as though you belonged to another 
age. I have a picture, in another room, of Mr. Fox's 
great-great-grandfather. In telling you the story of my 
life, it seems much as it would if I were telling that old 
gentleman, for in this age 3 

‘Please don’t,’ protested Ward, feeling that these 
ideas, in confirmation of some upleasant ones of his own, 
were simply unendurable. 

‘¢ And, on the other hand,” continued this amiable lady, 
“Gt seems, somehow, as though you had a right to know 
all Ihave told you, as though you and your fate were 
mixed up in the matter in some way.” 

“‘T should think so,” thought Stephen Ward, his rela- 
tions with Horace Gleason, his intentions regarding Etta 
Elveys and the story Walter Wolf had told him passing 
rapidly through his mind. But he said nothing. 

‘Tam glad you are not Wolf's friend,” continued the 
lady ; ‘‘ for, after all I’ve said, of course I couldn’t have 
you telling any one—especially him. And—it—would— 
have—been—been—awkward of 

“T should think so,” thought Ward, remembering the 
lady’s revolver. 

“T presume it would interest Mr. Walter Wolf to know 
that all the money I have is paid me by Horace Gleason ?” 

“T should think so,” thought Stephen, recalling the 
remarks that Wolf had let fall. But still he said nothing. 

“It's the strangest thing in the world, I think,” said 
the lady, musingly ; ‘‘and I'm swre it’s quite the most 
remarkable thing in my life. I had no money left. My 
jewels and best clothes were allin pawn. My house was 
mortgaged, and the mortgage almost due. I had had 
but one meal the day before, and none that day. I was 
wondering whether starvation or suicide would be the 
better, and whether Wolf would ever know how I died— 
and whether he would care much. 

“Just then there came aloud ring at the door-bell. I 
answered it myself, for it had been a long time, then, 
since I had indulged in the luxury of a servant. 
a pleasant gentleman standing there. 

‘*** My name is Horace Gleason,’ he said, emphatically. 

*** Well, Mr. Horace Gleason,’ said T, ‘what do you 
want ? 

«Could you rent me a room ?’ said he. 

“Now, that was something of which I had 
thought, and I hal grave doubts then. 
took the matter out of my hands. 

‘“*Will you let me see the room ?’ he demanded, and 
was inside the house before I had time to refuse. 

“«T want these two rooms,’ he said, after I liad been 
so foolish as to let him see the house. ‘This will be my 
lhedvoom—the other, my parlor. You'll send your serv- 
ant in to take care of my rooms, sweep and dust and 


never 
But he quite 


T found | 


make the bed, not earlier than ten in the morning. You’il 
see that there’s a good fire in my grate in the winter- 
time, or vour servant will, not later than four in the after- 
noon. I'm not a social man, Mrs. Fox, and I’m not to be 
intruded upon. This transaction is intended to be purely 
commercial. You'll not come to my rooms for advice or 
comfort in any trouble that may befall you; if I’m sick 
here, you'll let my physician have entire control— and 
you'll keep away.’ 

“<TH not let you haye my rcoms, Mr. Horace Gleason,’ 
said I. 

‘**¥es you will,’ said he; ‘I know you will. I want 
two latch-keys. Sometimes I shall sleep here. Some- 
times a friend of mine may. You'll please remember that 
the rooms are mine, not yours, and that the gentleman of 
whom I speak is to be treated as respectfully, so far as 
his privacy is concerned, as I am myself.’ 

‘« «Neither you nor your friend will have a latch-key to 
my door,’ said I, 

“ «We'll both have,’ replied he, with a smile, ‘and 
you'll find you're only wasting words. I shall not live 
here much. But it suits my convenience to be able to 
stay here when I please. You—might—let many rooms.’ 

“«*T suppose so—if I chose. But I shall not let any.’ 

“ «Except tome ? Thank you. I don’t like company. 
I never did. But I must pay liberally for your kind- 
ness.’ 

‘‘And then, stipulating for these rooms for himself, 
and that I should rent none to any others, he offered me 
a price which fairly took my breath away. 

‘**No recommendations to give,’ he said, airily, while 
I hesitated ; ‘but ‘Ais is as good. I never liked fooling 
along with a payment every week or month ; here’s the 
stuff for a year in advance.’ 

‘He counted out the amount, all in clear, crisp bills, 
and walked out of the room nnd out of the house before I 
had so far recovered as to be able to say a word. 

“He didn’t return that night, nor did I touch his 
money. But, in the morning, I was so starved and weak 
that I could endure it no longer. I went out and had an 
elegant breakfast. I took my jewels and dresses out of 
the possession of the pawn-broker. 

“When I got home again, he was standing on the steps 
waiting for me. 

‘“*T came for my latch-keys,’ he said, pleasantly. ‘I 
presume I shall not be in again for several days, but it 
will be handier to have them.’” 

“Well ?” 

“Well ? 


Gleason !” 


That is the ectent of my knowledge of Horace 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
WHAT A LISTENER LEARNED. 

‘“*Parpon me,” said Stephen Ward, ‘but I think that 
is not all you know of Horace Gleason, and——” 

“You doubt my word ?” 

“No, madam. But I would like to ask vou a few ques- 
tions. Iam greatly interested in Mr. Horace Gleason.” 

“So am J. And I will answer your questions. Please 
proceed.” 

‘“*Has Mr. Gleason used his rooms much ?” 

“No.” 

“Has he spent his days in them—at any time ?” 

“Never. He has arrived late, and has gone early, if, 
indeed, he has not gone out within a half-hour after ar- 
rival, and not returned that night at all.” 

‘Has he spent only an occasional night here, at widely 
separated dates, or has he used the rooms for several 
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“The former has usually been true, but sometimes the 
latter.” 

‘‘Has his friend ever remained here with him ?” 

‘Never. I—I—— No, Iam sure that only one man 
—one man at a time—has ever occupied these rooms.” 


‘What do you mean ? You hesitate ; you qualify your | 


statement. Please tell me the truth—the whole truth.” 

“Twill. I am sure that only one man has ever been 
here at any one time. Foot-falls—the opening and shut- 
ting of doors—a dozen other tell-tale sounds—all have 
united to convince me of that. He has never brought his 
friend with him ; his friend has never called upon him 
here ; but I think the other man, the man I have never 
chanced to see, has occupied the rooms here — some- 
times.” 

‘Frequently ?” 

“No; very seldom.” 

‘And your reasons ?” 

“T’m almost ashamed to mention such trivial ones as 


they are. But, first, Horace Gleason expressly provided 
for another man.” 
“Exactly. I remember you told me that.” 


““Seeondly, I arose very early one morning, and I 
heard the front door open, and my lodger go out. Of 
course I went to the window, and looked after him. Mr. 
Gleason may have been ont of sight, around the first 
corner ; of course the other man might have been pass- 
ing ; but I believe now, as I believed then, that the only 
man in sight had just left my house. And that man—was 
not Horace Gleason.” 

**Can you describe him ?” 

"No; I cannot. I’ve sometimes wished I could.” 

‘*Has such an event happened more than once ?” 

*“No ; only once.” 

‘You have other reasons 2” 

“One. Only one. You saw Mr. Gleason come up the 
steps, last night, and ring the bell ?” 

‘* Certainly.” 

‘Well, last night was the third time, in all the years of 
Horace Gleason’s residence in my house (if I may call it 
that he resides here), that my door has been locked, at 
night, beyond the power of the latch-key to open. Of 
course they have been mistakes ; it has been intended to 
leave the door in such a way as to allow his key to give 
him admission at any time.” 

‘Certainly. Well ?” 

**On the other two occasions the latch-key was tried— 
and the man went a-vay without ringing the bell. Would 
Horace Gleason have done that ?” 

“Probably not.” 

“I think it certain that he would not. 
would not hesitate to ring the bell.” 

**And does he ever come in the morning ?” 

‘Not until this morning.” 

“*He—he—did Mr. Horace Gleason come in this morn- 
ing or 

‘*Certainly. I heard him come up the steps. I won- 
dered if it could be Mr. Gleason, or if I should see some 
stranger. And—to tell the whole truth to you, as I feel 
impelled to do—I had an idea that Walter Wolf might 
possibly call this morning. I ran to the window, and was 
just too late to see the man who entered letting himself 
in with his latch-key. But I knew, a little later, that it 
was Mr. Gleason.” 

‘How do you know ? I saw the man enter your house, 
this morning, and I—I—I thought it was not Gleason.” 

‘“You must have been mistaken. Indeed, I know you 
are in error. I came down-stairs, and was in this very 
room when he came out of his room, and passed along 


I am sure he 
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the hall toward the front do on his way out. He was 
talking to himself, as he wa :d, a thing I had never 
noticed in him before. He paused opposite my parlor- 
door ; I saw the knob slightly turn—and I knew his hand 
was upon it. ‘She should be told, this morning,’ he mut- 
tered. And then —‘ Another day will do,’ he said. And 
he left the house. Shall I say, again, that Mat is all T 
know of Horace Gleason ?” 

“T think you may. And I must be going. You wish 
Gleason well ?” 

“Tt is for my interests that he remain uninjured.” 

‘Your financial interests ?” . 

“Certainly.” 

“And is that all ?” 

“That is all. Why do you ask ?” 

‘Because Walter Wolf hated Horace Gleason, last 
night, when he began to follow him, and i 

“Yes—yes. And—and——” 

‘Hated him infinitely more when he had seen him 
enter here !” : 

The woman rose to her feet. Her eyes glittered. Her 
face seemed almost transfigured — beautiful, beyond a 
sane man’s doubt, and almost young again. A gusty sigh 
shook her, and stirred the echoes in the far-away corners 
of her great room. 

“You—you—do you mean that he loves me still ?”" she 
cried, reaching out her hands appealingly, as a woman 
lost, and in hell’s uttermost depths, might reach toward 
heaven’s impregnable battlements. 

The young man hesitated. Never, in all his life, had he 
hated another human being as he hated this woman. His 
memory of Jim Ward was pleasant, compared with his 
feelings toward her. It seemed, in some impossible and 
uncanny way, as though she had done him some deep and 
lasting personal injury—as though he could never forgive 
—as though he could not rest, day nor night, until he had 
had the most fearful revenge that human ingenuity could 
plan, and human malice execute. And, with it all, he 
pitied Walter Wolf—pitied him as he had never pitied 
himself in his darkest days. 

He laughed—he detually laughed. The waiting woman 
said not a word. Her face did not change. She was 
waiting—waiting —that was all. What could a man's 
laugh, more or less, mean to her? She might notice— 
wonder—but she could scarcely feel interest. She will 
not wait more anxiously in the day of judgment—before 
the throne of God—for the footing and balancing of her 
account ! 

“‘T mean he loves you,” he said, firmly. 

The woman was down on her knees, in a moment, groy- 
eling at his feet. He might have killed her then, if he 
had pleased, and the temptation to do so was definite and 
strong. In a purely impersonal way, and without con- 
sidering what the consequences to him would have been, 
Iam utterly unable to say that, on general principles, ii 
would have been the worst thing he could have done! 

“Bless you—thank you !” she cried, the tears streaming 
down her face; ‘‘I can never thank you enough. Find 
him ; send him to me; tell him that I wait—wait—and 
that delay is worse than death. Go—go——” 

He met Walter Wolf within a block of the house. 

“‘You’ve been there ?” 

eoYes.” 

** And—and 

“If you’ve absolutely no self-respect left—no hope—no 
regard for the opinions of others—you can safely go up 
and ask the woman to marry you again.” 

Wolf did not even wait to thank him. But the look in 
his face was expressive enough to have satisfied any one. 
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‘*So that is what they call love, is it ?’ mused Ward, 
as he walked slowly away. ‘‘I never guessed the sort of 
blazing insanity the thing really is. I—I shall marry 
Etta Elveys, of course ; Gleason desires it, and so do I; 
but I’ve never felt such a passion for her as that ; and I 
never shall. Heigh-ho! What an unfortunate thing it 
would be for a young man to inherit the mental make-up 
of Walter Wolf! How deplorable it would be to fall in 
love with a woman who got her bent of mind from that 
half-erazy woman I called upon this morning! Bad as I 
am—passionate as I am—restive under restraint as I am 
—I could never love—love—unless f 

He didn’t finish—not aloud. And his thoughts, just 
then, elude me. But— 

“Tm going to see Mollie,” he said —‘‘ dear little 
Mollie. How I wish I could make up my mind to dis- 
appoint Gleason—to defy him, if necessary. How I wish 


I could be satisfied in forgiving Etta Elv2ys's scorn and | 


Ralph Grantley’s suecess. With Mollie—Mollie——” 


And he is silent. 


* * * * * * 


Mr. Horace Gleason was nervous and unstrung that , 
morning. He seemed to feel some impending disaster | 


near at hand. Had he been as foolish as to believe in the 
reality of presentiments, he would have felt that one— 
and of the gravest character—impressed itself upon him. 

Was he about to die ? to suffer a long and painful ill- 
ness ? to be so unfortunate as to lose control of the cur- 
rent of the artificial fate his skill had evolved ? He feared, 
he dreaded, these things ; but the last the most of all. 

Toward noon, Mr. Gleason had worked himself into 
such a frame of mind that he could endure it no longer. 
He started to see— 

A doctor ? 

Not by any means! A lawyer! 

“I’m sorry I didn’t go in and see her this morning, and 
have the whole matter over,” he said to himself. 
would be much better—if anything skowd happen. 
—and—— But whatafoolI am! As long as I have life 
and health, Ward cannot run contrary to my wishes. 
And, all things considered, it’s only fair to give the fel- 


low money enough to do, in most things, as he likes, and | 


to make it easy for him to live like a gentleman—even if 
he isn’t one.” 

His business with his lawyer was brief, and straight to 
the point. He asked no advice. He accepted none which 
was offered. First, he put a certain sum of money in his 
lawyer’s hands, in trust, payable quarterly, in twenty 
equal installments, to a certain Mrs. Fox, whose street 


and number were given, for ‘‘five years’ rent of the rooms | 


I occupy in her house.” Second, he transferred a large 
amount of property, money, bonds, stocks, real estate, 
absolutely and unqualifiedly to Stephen Ward. Third, 


given to Stephen Ward and his heirs and assigns forever. 
‘‘T think the young man need never plead poverty as a 
cause for failure—if he does fail,” said the old man to 


him out of the old life to let him fall back into its poy- 
erty and misery. If he pleases, and if he is worthy, and 
—and—if Ralph Grantley is—is guilty, he can marry Etta 
Elveys, though I be dead—dead! O God !” he cried, 
raising his gaze toward the sky, ‘‘the way is hard—long 
And yet, I cannot go back; I dare not —I 


—weary ! 
will not go back.” 
* * * * * * 


That afternoon, Mr. Robert Rorux called on his lawyer. 
He astonished that gentleman by the statement of what 
he wished put in his will. 


| met. 


“Tt ! 
And | 


‘*Who is Mrs. Florence Fox ?’? he asked, when he had 
written down the words which would, with Robert Rorux 
in his coffin, make her the owner of a fortune. 

“T haven’t a relative in the world,” replied Rebert Ro- 
rux, seemingly a little irrelevantly, ‘‘ but I have a friend 
or two. One of my friends has occupied rooms in this 
lady’s house for years ; I understand she has been kind 
to him and considerate of him. It is on his acceunt that 
I leave her this money.” 

‘“‘He may be poor, then ?” suggested the lawyer. 

‘‘He may be,” replied Rorux, evasively. 

‘*Why not leave the money to him, then, and let him 
give it to her when he dies ?” 

Mr. Rorux made no answer in words ; he turned away 
his face, so that the lawyer could not see it ; but he shook 
his head. 

All the remainder of his enormous fortune, real and 
personal, he bequeathed to Stephen Ward. 

‘* Another friend ?” queried the lawyer. 

“A friend ? Oh—yes—a friend,” replied Rorux. 

Something in the answer started a new train of thought 
in the lawyer’s mind. He tapped the document with his 
finger. ‘‘Do you mean to say,” he demanded, ‘that this 
is entirely unconditional ?” 

“Unconditional ? Why, yes, I suppose so. I hadp’t 
thought of anything else. Or—hold Hy 

And some strange thought—some prophetic thought, 
possibly— some thought suggested by the shadow under 


| which his life had fallen, most likely—seemed to leave a 


trace upon his mobile face as it flashed through his mind. 
He leaned over, and whispered some condition to the 
lawyer. The latter wrote it down, gravely enough. Then 
he turned and faced his client. The eyes of the two men 
Both of them laughed. 

“Tt is absurd, isn’t it ?” asked Rorux, evidently troub- 
led as well as amused. ‘‘ Suppose you leave it out.” 

‘And have to write the whole over again? I wouldn't 
do it. I guess Ward’ll have the property, fast enough, in 
spite of it.” 

“Yes,” replied Rorux, gravely ; 
I mean he shall, you know.” 


*T suppose he will. 


* * * * * * 


“Tk. R.— He has come, R. G.” 


That was what the paper said, one morning. Several 
days passed, days in which Ralph Grantley was kept out 
of sight, Tom aiding him in all he demanded, and the 
other servants at least remaining passive, if they did not 
directly help Grantley—unless we must make an excep- 
tion of Mollie! These days were days in which Stephen 
Ward seemed to dominate all the arrangements and plans 
of the Rorux mansion. They were days which Ralph 


| Grantley prayed might soon come to an end—in some 
he made a will, in which all the property named was | 


way. His prayer was to be speedily answered ! 
Tom had crept up to the room Grantley occupied, early 
one evening, bringing a bundle of the morning papers 


| with him. He stopped to chat for a little with the occu- 


himself, as he left the lawyer’s office. ‘‘I have not lifted | 
| liking. 


pant, for whom he seemed to have developed a genuine 


“Did I see Dr. Cady come in an hour ago ?” asked 
Grantley. 

“Yes,” 

“*Who’s sick 2” 

‘* Mollie.” 

‘Ah? What's the matter ?” 


‘*God knows. I don’t. I doubt if the doctor does. I 
believe he calls it some sort of a nervous attack. I don’t 
much wonder. That Ward has been following her all 
over the house. He has talked to her, talked, talked. I 
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think he says he wants to marry her, though I'm not ' 


sure ; she won't say, and my attempts at listening have 


been failures. Do you know, Ralph Grantley, I think the 
| 


girl cares for you ?” 

‘For me? Why, man, she hardly knows me. And I 
have the promise of another woman, so that I could never 
think of Mollie.” 

Tom groaned aloud. 

“JT—I am sorry. I'd give almost anything in this 
world to see Mollie happy. 
ago, any hope , 

He paused. Ralph looked at him with a new wonder 
and a new interest in his face. But he made no answer. 

“T've got a new idea in my head,” said Tom, resolutely ; 
**T prefer not to say where I got it, nor what it is. But 
I'll say this: Unless Stephen Ward means to deal hon- 
orably with the girl, I'll make it cost him dear.” 

Tom withdrew. Ralph Grantley opened the papers, 
and turned, first of all, to the Personals. 

Here was his advertisement, which he had had inserted 
day after day as a measure of safety. No answer from 

iobert Rorux—not to-day. And 

What is this? In Heaven’s name, what is this ? 


“TN. R.—He has gone, 


All is safe. Come home. R.G." 


That was the lying message the paper contained, the 
message which had undoubtedly fallen under the eye of 
tobert Rorux long, long hours ago. Ralph Grantley 
turned sick and faint. To find this outrageously clever 


forgery was to find the ground gone from under his feet. | 
| the innocent occasion of falsehood on the part of another. 


What did it mean? What could it all mean? What 
But the opposite would have been the better side from 
which to attack such a question as this ; what was there, 
of danger and disaster, to Rorux and to himself, that it 
did not mean ? 
He raised his eves, and glanced out at the window. 
TNobert Rorux was coming briskly up the walk ! 
x * % * * % 
When Mr. Rorux came home he met Mollie at the door. 
She was in a decidedly unpleasant and unattractive con- 
dition—her aching head in a bandage saturated with some 


evil-smelling mixture, and her clothing, for once, ugly in | 


color and most decidedly ill-fitting. 

“T’ve not seen her look like that since—since ” be- 
gan the man’s thoughts. But he broke them off to say, 
kindly, ‘‘What’s the matter, Mollie ?” 

“Tm sick.” 

“So I should think. You've every appearance of it. 
You had better send for the doctor.” 

“T’'ve had the doctor.” 

“Ah? What doctor ?” 

“Dr. Cady.” 

Mr. Rorux frowned, and looked suspiciously about lim. 

“Don’t you all know that I dislike Dr. Cady ?” he in- 
quired. 

“You had him when you were hurt.” 

“Yes, I know I did.” 

“And T believe he’d do anything he thought was for 
your interest ; I believe he'd do anything to gain your 
favor.” 

“Undoubtedly. And that is just what T don’t like. 
Tf the doctor would content himself to be a doctor, 
and ? 

“Hush,” said Mollie, persuasively. ‘or he'll hear you, 
He said he wanted to speak with you regarding me, 
au —” 

“How did he know I was coming home ?” demanded 
Nornx, sharply. “Vow didn’t know, did you ?” 

“Of course not, and T asked him how he did.” 


Of course I gave up, long | 


“Well, what did he say 2?” 

‘He said nothing. He only laughed.” 

Mr. Rorux shrugged his shoulders. 

‘‘He imagines he’s a sharp fellow, doesn’t he? Well, 
we'll pay him in his own coin, You go up-stairs and say 
you've just had a message saying that I shall be at liome 
in the morning. I shall be ; so you'll be telling the sim- 
ple truth in saying so. And then—if he wants to stay 
and give you some more medical advice, he can; he 
needn't bother me. Meantime, I'll go up to the library, 
and have a look at the books ; I suppose there is no one 
there ?” 

“No one unless it is your guest.” 

So Robert Rorux went up-stairs, to meet Ralph Grant- 
ley—and met Stephen Ward instead. 

** Good-evening, my dear Mr. Rornx,” said that young 


| man, laughingly advancing, and extending his hand. 


“You didn’t expect to find me here, did you ?” 

“IT confess I did not,” replied Mr. Rorux, coldly. 

“Tt is as unreal as a play,” laughed the young man ; 
‘‘as full of plotting and scheming—this prosaic life of 
yours—yours and mine—as the most sensational novel.” 

“T don’t understand you.” 

‘How sad! But I hope to make you. 
have me visit here in your absence ?” 

“T_T did.” 

‘Perhaps—because you got hurt in much the sams 
way Horace Gleason did ?” 

“TI 

‘Don’t say it. Tam liar enough, myself, without being 


You wanted to 


| You have a gentleman by the name of Ralph Grantley ia 


your house ; is it not so ?” 

“Tt is so.” 

“Did you know he was suspected of murder—of the 
murder of a gentleman called Edwin Elveys ?” 

“T have heard so.” 

‘Horace Gleason suspected him—so he said: 

“Yes, I know he did. But I doubt if he suspects him 
now.” 

“So do I.° Indeed, he xerev suspected him. He al- 
ways knew he was innocent. I'll grant that Im sorry it’s 
so. It'll make it necessary for me to get even with Ralph 
Grantley in some other way. But—I'm getting to be 
quite a clever detective, for an amateur ; I’m almost the 
equal of old Gleason himself. ‘Who in all the world, un- 
less he had sharp eves and keen intellect, would have 
suspected Grantley’s presence here? Who would have 
been patient enough to watch and know—unless associ- 
ation with some one with a genius for that sort of thing 
had awakened a dormant talent in his own soul ? I wrote 
the advertisement that called you home ; I signed the in- 
itials of Ralph Grantley to it; you are here ; and there 
are several little matters I'd like to talk over with you.” 

“T’m at your service,” replied Robert Rorux, with an 
offort. 

“Allright. Tl begin, then. And, in the first place, 
Tl go back to something T said a few moments ago. You 
remember T asserted that Ralph Grantley is innocent ?” 

eet UB} (oa 

“Well 7 huow who killed Edwin Elreys 0° 

“You do 2?” Mr. Rorux sprang to his feet. He looked 
at Ward as closely and narrowly as though he feared to 
lose a single fleeting expression on that saturnine counte- 
nance. ‘You know ? Well, who killed him ?” 

“Cleverly played,” sneered Stephen Ward ; ‘ cleverly 
played, indeed. The stage lost an ornament when you 
lheeame a tracer of sin and its clews. I've penetrated all 
disguises ; Tam sure and certain of the ground I stand 
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on. You killed Edwin Elceys, Horace Gleason; you killed 
Edwin Eloays !’ 

For a minute or two, it seemed as though Mr. Rorux 
would faint or dic. But he rallied at length. He uttered 
no protest or word of denial, so far as the name of Glea- 
son was concerned. Indeed, he reached his hand into a 
convenient pocket; he took out his beard and wig, and 


put them on ; he donned the spectacles that Horace Glea- | 


son sometimes—though but seldom—wore. He looked 
into Stephen Ward’s face. He actually smiled. 

‘You're avery clever young man,” he said, approv- 
ingly, ‘‘and I presume you'd prefer an interview with 
Horace Gleason, this evening, to one with Robert Rorux. 
But you’ve made a rash accusation, a very rash accusa- 
tion, indeed. 
possession of some of the evidence your acuteness has 
enabled you to find ?” 

‘* After a little, perhaps. Will you first tell me where 
I can find Etta Elyeys ? Iam anxious to know.” 

“Is that request a condition? Is the rest of what 
you've said a threat ?” 

“No. But I want to know.” 

Mr. Gleason sat in silence for some minutes, seeming 
to be studying intently over some problem. 

*T'll give you the name of the place where I suppose 


she is,” he said, at length. He wrote a few lines in his | 


note-book ; he tore out the leaf; he handed the bit of 


paper to Stephen Ward. The latter read it, made an in- | 


audible comment or two, and put it carefully away in his 
pocket. Then he rose and looked down upon Horace 
Gleason. 

‘It is to my interest to keep you from harm,” he said, 
quietly, ‘‘and I mean to do so. But I'm willing to let 
you see the sort of evidence I have against vou ; I’m will- 


against Grantley.” 

* Thank you,” said Gleason, with a smile ; ** suppose 
we consider the motive first ?” 

Very well. Will you kindly let me look at this?” 
He reached out his hand, as though to turn to the light, 
again, a picture which had long been turmed to the wall. 

Mr. Gleason frowned ; then laughed uneasily. 

‘T_T had forgotten that, for a minute or two,” he said, 
sadly, ‘‘as well as some of the things I've said to you. 
Suppose we let motive go, for alittle. What about op- 
portunity 2” 

“You rode across the country, the night Edwin Elveys 
was killed, on a road that took you as near, at least, as 
within five miles of the scene of the tragedy. An hour 
or two, more or less ; a mile or two more of speed per 
hour, more or LESs ; a—i— But why particularize ? You 
rode there! You are not known to have ever mentioned 
it or admitted it. Why ?” 


Would you be kind enough to put me into | 


| 


‘“I_I cannot. I must return to the city.” 
But he did not sleep at Mrs. Fox’s that night ; he spent 
the night at a hotel. 
* * 


* * * * 


Mr. Robert Rorux called on his lawyer, again, in the 
morning. 

‘‘T am thinking a little of going away,” he began. 

‘* Yes, sir,” replied the lawyer, who didn’t care where 
his client was, or whether he went anywhere at all. 

‘« And it might be necessary to have some one manage 
the details of my business.” 

“Exactly.” 

‘‘T want the house kept up as it has been, all the serv- 
ants regularly paid, and everything——” 

‘‘Pardon me, sir, but who is to assume all this care 
and responsibility ?” 

‘“Why, you, sir, if you will.” 

‘It’s impossible. Is there no one else who——” 

‘*T_T don’t know—I——_” 

‘‘You’re not going—to make good the condition that 
keeps young Ward out of the property, are you ?”— and 
the lawyer laughed. 

But Mr. Rorux did not laugh; he couldn't. He only 
answered, ‘‘No /” 

‘‘Then why not give the authority to Ward, by power 
of attorney, or something of that sort ?” 

‘‘T_I suppose I might. [—have—trusted—him—in— 
many—things—and—I—cannot—turn—back !” 

** Well, shall I write it ?” 

“Tf you please.” 

The lawyer prepared the necessary documents. Mr. 
Rorux signed them. 

‘Tf I fail to call for them, this evening, senc them to 


, Ward,” he said, sighing heavily, as he handed the lawyer 
ing to give you a chance to compare it with what you had 


a slip of paper on which was Ward’s address. 

“T will.” 

‘* And—here—give me paper and ink and an envelope. 
There, take that. Send it to the publication office in 
season for the evening edition —unless I call in in the 
afternoon for it.” 

‘*See here, Rorux,” said the lawyer, turning to give his 


| client the first genuine attention he had bestowed upon 


‘*How do you know I rode there ?” demanded Gleason, | 
looking up, his eyes full of the dazed pain one sometimes | 


sees in those of a hunted animal. 

“T've talked with a man who rode with you.” 

‘*Y-c-o-s, there was a man rode with me, and—— 

‘© Well 2?” 

“T cannot remember his face; I do not know lis 
name.” 

“Very likely not. But he could swear to yours.” 

“And so—you think ” 

‘That I have made out a very pretty case ? Indeed I 
do. But I’m not lacking in gratitude ; it is to my inter- 
est to keep all this to myself; so I shall do so. It is 


him that morning, and letting an important case, the de- 
tails of which troubled him, go out of his mind for a lit- 
tle, ‘‘ what ails you? Have you got the blues? Is there 
some presentiment of coming evil floating around in your 
uncanny soul ?” 

‘*T—I don’t know. I don’t think I believe in presenti- 
ments and curses, and that sort of thing, do you ?” 

* * * * * * 

I suppose something happened to prevent Mr. Rorux 
from calling and getting the note he had left in charge of 
his lawyer, for an evening paper contained the following : 


“GonE To SoutH Arrica.—We understand that Mr, Robert 
Rorux, whose palatial residence in the beautiful suburban town of 
has excited the admiration of all who have ever seen it, has 


| been ealled to South Africa in connection with certain investments 


in which he is interested. The length of his absence is indefinite, 
as he may travel some before returning home. He leaves his busi- 
ness affairs, and the management of his home, in charge of Mr. 
Stephen Ward, a gentleman with whom he has had intimate rela- 
tious, both business and social, for some time.” 


% x * 
When Horace Gleason entered the office of the detective 
agency, that morning, he could not help noticing the way 


in which the manager looked at him. The experience was 


* * * 


quite enough for me to know ; and more than enough to | a new one, to him, but he was not surprised. Nor had he 


know that you know I know. Come, let us smoke a cigar, 
and then retire.” 


| 


long to wait for an explanation. 
“Tt is awkward, of course,” said the manager, “and I 
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beg your pardon in advance. You can readily explain it | ‘‘ It—wasn’t Grantley, was it ?” 
all away, Iam sure, and so easily that you will soon for- | ‘‘No.” 
get the temporary annoyance. But you've been in this “‘Thank God for that. Was it Ward ?” 
business too long to think kindly of any one for neglect- ‘No, it wasn’t Ward. Brady—Brady—Grady Well, 


ing duty. And I cannot neglect mine. We have an offi- 
cer waiting here, with a warrant for your arrest.”’ | 
“‘}or my arrest ?” 


ee Yes. ” 
‘* For what ?” 
‘For the murder of Edwin Elveys.” 
* * * * * * 


The night-train was hurrying toward the West. One 
of the two men who had Horace Gleason in charge was 
sound asleep behind him. The other nodded and dozed, 
uneasily, in the seat by his side. But Horace Gleason 
had no thought of escape ; he was too honorable to accept 
a chance—too wise to think he had one! 

He leaned against the window, and watched the shad- 
owy scenery flit by. In these country homes, dimly seen, 
lonely and lost in the vastness of the night, there was much 
to remind him of what his own early home had been. And 
now —now—— 

Were the fleeting shadows outside the fittest symbols of | 
his life—past and present and future? Love, ambition— | 
he surely had no more to do with them. And wealth? | 
Had he not put the control of that in the hands of a man 
he doubted and distrusted utterly 2? Power? How soon 
would a narrow cell bound it, for him ? In how short a 
time might he find the door narrow, the ie, wei 
and then—the stair-way up—up—too narrow for hope, and | 
only the grave below and beyond ? 

He run over, in his own mind, the things they would 
be likely to bring against him in his days of trial. It was 
lard —hard—and he shuddered. He had helped hunt 
men into the hangman’s hands, time and again, against 
whom the evidence had been less logical and complete | 
than it would be against him. A hint—a guess 

God—God—he could not bear to think of it! Yester- 
day, high and honored ; to-day, helpless in the current of 
circumstantiality which ran straight and strong to the | 
precipice of dishonored oblivion ! | 

He clasped his hands. Tears rained down his cheeks. 
He found his lips forming the words of prayer, and his 
heavy heart took up the seemingly hopeless burden of 
their cry : ‘God, I do not ask for life; I only ask for 
honor. I do not ask to be spared from the shadow of the 
Elveys’ curse ; I only ask that if my shoulders must carry 
it—my soul bear it—that I suffer for the good, here and 
hereafter, of Elaine's child! And, O God, give it to me | 
to sve the one in greatest danger from the most fearful | 
consequences of the artificial fate my presumptuous and 
blasphemous humanity planned, against Thy will and | 
Thy providence, though my life be the forfeit!” 

After that he slept some. But it was fitful and uneasy. 
He found the seat uncomfortable. He groaned and mut- 
tered. He awoke, saying over and over a mumble of 
scarcely audible words: ‘‘The curse of the house of 
Elveys ; the curse of the house of Elveys ; the curse—” | 

One of his guards touched him on the shoulder. 

*‘ What is it, Gleason ?” he asked, kindly. 

“JT—T was worrying.” 

“T wouldn't. It doesn’t pay. 
thing for you ?” 

**You can do something for me, Jackson, if you wili. 

‘What is it?” 

“Tell me who gave information against me.” 

“*T would, Gleason, if I could ; but I’ve forgotten.” 

‘You'd know the name if you heard it ?” 

“T think so.” 


Can you let me do any- 


” 


; man’s father was now fully explained. 


_ tle and meagre it was—as he chose to tell. 


I give it up. I cannot get it.” 
““Was it Cady ?” 
“That’s the name. Jt was Cady!” 


PART III. 


THE NATURAL HARVEST FROM AN ARTI- 
FICIAL SEED-TIME, 


CHAPTER XXYV. 
“TO BE HANGED BY THE NECK, UNTIL YOU ARE DEAD!” 


Horace Guxason’s trial did not take place immediately, 
but it was not long delayed. The citizens of Riverdell 
were anxious to have him “brought to justice.” They 
had decided, promptly enough, that he was guilty. They 
had no pity for him. They hadn’t even ordinary human 
consideration for him. They allowed themselves to for- 
get that a man is entitled to be considered innocent until 
he is proven guilty. 

But, anxious as the Riverdellians were to have the trial 
over, no One was more anxious than Horace Gleason him- 
self. Patiently, resignedly, almost serenely, he endured 
the few weeks of delay—and waited for the end ! 

Ralph Grantley had closely followed Horace Gleason in 
his arrival at Riverdell. Indeed he was at home again in 
less than twenty-four hours from the time when the two 
detective officers, Jackson and Thompson, delivered their 
prisoner to the sheriff, and filed the claim of the agency 
they represented to the reward which had been offered. 

The suspicions which had lain at Ralph Grantley’s door 
now became public. The care-worn look of the young 
It was made 
known that Ralph Grantley had been in hiding—waiting 
—instead of searching the world over for the missing 
Etta Elveys, as most of them had supposed was the 
fact. 

Ralph Grantley became quite a hero in the estimation 
of his towns-people, and the inhabitants of the surround- 
ing country ; no one felt that he stood quite on a level 
with his fellow-men—that he had quite accomplished the 
highest end and aim of his being—until he had shaken 
Ralph Grantley warmly by the hand, and had heard, from 
the young man’s own lips, as much of his story—and lit- 
All had much 
to say regarding the manifest absurdity of ever suspect- 
ing Ralph Grantley; why, he was a fellow they had known 
all his life ; he would harm no one—could harm no one. 
Grantley senior, with Black and White and Gray, formed 
and molded public opinion; taught by them, the little 
world that had Riverdell for its centre knew that Horace 
Gleason was a monster of depravity, and always had been. 
Meaning hints, wise words, mysterious glances—all these 
began to find place among the citizens; strange words 
were said, under the breath; some of the boldest, and 
most imaginative, ventured the opinion that the crimes 
of Horace Gleason were many of them—most likely, most 
of them—of such a character as to leave murder, in com- 
parison, a rather tame and every-day sort of an affair ; the 
unfortunate thing in all that was the fact that they all 
forgot to say to what they referred ; ‘it would all come 
out in the trial,” was the conclusion they always reached, 
for not one of them doubted the infallibility of the law. 

Ralph Grantley’s mother, brothers and sisters urged 
and argued against the course he took, but in vain. His 
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father, who would haye done anything and everything 
for Ralph, would have refused him the money he used in 
preparing for the defense of Horace Gleason, byt he could 
not do so; Ralph, by the terms of a partner  » legally 
entered into, was entitled to a share in the profits of the 
business of Grantley & Son, and it was no one’s business 
how he used the money. But, to tell the entire truth, 
the demands on Ralph Grantley’s purse were much less 
than those on his time and sympathy; Horace Gleason had 
quite a sum of money in his own possession ; he had only 
to send to New York to secure more ; and one of the best 
criminal lawyers in the State, a gentleman who had prof- 
ited, in the past, by the great detective’s skill, begged to 
be allowed to 
defend him, 
without money 
and without 
price, purely as 
a matter of 
friendship. 

With the ex- 
ception of 
Ralph Grantley 
and his  law- 
yers, Horace 
Gleason had 
hardly any vis- 
itors in the jail. 
Tf he had not 
been too busy 
with his own 
thoughts to 
care or notice 
much, he 
would have felt 
his loneliness 
keenly. Only 
Pat Peacher 
and Tommy 
Teller called 
on the .for- 
tunate prison- 
er while he lay 
in jail awaiting 
trial, and they 
acted awkward- 
ly, said little, 
and took good 
care not to 
mention the 
fact of the visit 
to their par-. 
ents. 

The trial he- 
ganin due time. 
Great difficulty was experienced in getting a jury. One 
man had conscieatious scruples against hanging, and of 
course he wouldn’t do. 
man life on merely circumstantial evidence, and was 
promptly rejected. 
had talked of it; and almost every one had formed an 
opinion which he feared evidence could neither remove 
nor modify. So the securing of a jury was, as I hinted, 
an exasperatingly slow piece of business. 

They found twelye men at last, though, as they always 
do-—twelve suitable men, or men who must be so re- 
garded. One or two couldn't read ; most of them had 
formed opinions, but not such as would fail to go under 
the weight of proper evidence—or so they swore. 


PUTTING 


THOSE BEETLE-CRUSHERS HERS ? 


HERSELF IN HIS PLACE. 


OH, DEAR, NO! 
INADVERTENTLY, IN HER HUSBAND'S EASY-CHAIR, WHERE HIS NEW CHRISTMAS 
SLIPPERS—NUMBER TENS—ARE WAITING TO BE STEPPED INTO. 


Another objected to taking hu- | 


i 
Many had read of the murder ; more 


Dr. Cady was the first gentleman called for the prose- 
| cution. He was a physician. He resided in , 4a SUD- 
urban town near New York city. He practiced in the 
families of the wealthiest and most aristocratic persons 

in the village. He had the interest of his patients and 
' their families at heart, and regarded it as a sacred duty 
| to guard and warn when danger menaced any of them. 

On a certain evening, the one before the morning of 
, Gleason’s arrest, he had been called to see a servant-girl, 
| called Mollie, at the residence of Mr. Robert Rorux. He 
| found Mollie suffering from nervousness—indeed, almost 
hysterical—and concluded, from what she said—and failed 
, to say—in answer to questions he asked and suggestions 
he made, that 
the cause of her 
illness was en- 
tirely mental, 
not physical ; 
he connected it 
with the pres- 
ence, in the 
house, of a cer- 
tain Stephen 
Ward! (Tre- 
mendous sensa- 
tion in the 
court-room !) 
Tndeed, he felt 
sure that the 
man had said 
that to the wo- 
man which was 
the direct cause 
of all she suf- 
fered. 

Feeling sure 
that My. Rorux 
should be in- 
formed of his 
opinions, and 
believing that 
he would re- 
turn home that 
evening, Dr. 
Cady had wait- 
ed to see him. 
Mollie had con- 
sented, though 
rather reluc- 
tantly, to be 
near the front 
door, on Mr. 
Rorux’s ar- 
rival, and to in- 
form him of 
, the doctor’s presence in the house, and of his desire to 
‘see him. 

In a short time, say a quarter of an hour or twenty 
minutes, he heard the door open, and heard Mollie talk- 
ing with whoever came in. He supposed, at the time, 
that the new-comer was Mr. Rorux, but did not hear any- 
| thing of the conversation between him and Mollie. He 
only heard a confused murmur of voices. He only knew 
that one of the speakers was Mollie by knowing that she 
| was waiting at the door. 

(To be continued.) 


SHE HAS MERELY SEATED HERSELF, 


THE habit of success, once acquired, is not easily lost. 


SHOWING HOW MINCLE-PIES WERE INTRODUCED INTO CORNERWISE. 
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‘*THE MAYOR, WHO THOUGHT HE MEANT TO BE SAUCY, ANGRILY REPROVED HIM, AND, MOREOVER, BOXED HIS EARS 
TILL THEY TINGLED AGAIN.” 


SHOWING HOW MINCE-PIES WERE INTRODUCED 
INTO CORNERWISE. 


Is a very out-of-the-way country, in a remote part of 
the world, stood the quaint little town of Cornerwise. It 
had been noted, from very early times, for the remark- 
able wisdom of its inhabitants, and by its habitually rare 
contact with neighboring cities, preserved, till a later 
period, its original sagacity. 

No dangerous innovations ever found their way into 
Cornerwise, for, with a noble simplicity, its citizens ate, 
drank, slept and dressed as their forefathers had done 
for many generations before them. One or two daring 
spirits, more adventurous than the rest, had risked a little 
foreign travel, by visiting some of the neighboring towns ; 
but their conduct was unanimously looked upon with 
silent disapproval, and the innovations they sought to 
recommend were clamorously disallowed. For instance, 
when Master Peer, the barber, paid his celebrated visit to 
his seventieth cousin ten times removed, who resided in 
the town of Advanceall, he actually had the audacity to 
come home brimful of a new project for lighting his na- 
tive city; and even went the length of proposing it in full 
town-meeting before the mayor, aldermen and council ! 
But they magnanimously and calmly overlooked the mat- 
ter ; telling him, with great forbearance, that Cornerwise 
had always been illuminated by small oil-lamps suspended 
across the streets; and that they, being in their sober 
senses, would sanction no such dangerous innovations as 
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inflammable vapors, which must be injurious to public 
health, and, moreover, sounded so improbable as to savor 
of magic. Wherefore they advised Master Peer, as an 
orderly citizen, to retire to his own home, and go through 
a course of sedative medicine ; and they, being kindly dis- 
posed, would consign the matter to oblivion. Whereon 
Master Peer did go home, and either from suppressed 
rage or the native physic became ill, and on his recovery 
found his rival had obtained all his business, and suc- 
ceeded him in the care of the pigtails of the whole cor- 
poration. Then poor Master Peer pined away, and be- 
coming an object of scorn to the town boys, who called 
after him, ‘‘ There’s the man who wanted to set the air on 
fire !” retired utterly to private life—that is, his bed— 
being a notable warning to all the wild spirits of Corner. 
wise. 

Then there was the unfortunate Martha Trippitt, who 
happening, in a somewhat extended walk beyond the city- 
walls, to fall in with a damsel of the town of Smartingale, 
was desperately infected with the love of imitation. So 
she ran home again and secretly stole one of the hoops off 
her mother’s flour-tub, to put in her petticoat, that her 
dress might be as like a balloon as could be. But the virt- 
uous indignation of all the little boys in Cornerwise was 
aroused, and they hooted and called after her so, that she 
did not dare to set her foot out-of-doors. Then she fell 
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into a hopeless state of melancholy and died, leaving 
orders with her disconsolate relatives that she should be 
buried in her hoop. 

And after these two serious warnings, the people of 
Cornerwise, with their magistrates at their head, were 
more opposed than ever to improvement. At this time 
it was that, to the great edification of the citizens, the 
iuotto was recut deeper and larger over the Town-hall— 
‘*Stand still.” Moreover, an edict was passed in full 
town council, setting forth that the town of Cornerwise 
disowned all amendments and improvements; and that 
those malicious and evil-disposed persons who sought to 
introduce such changes would be from henceforth liable 
to the severest penalties of the law. 

Now, in one of the obscure back lanes of Cornerwise 
lived an old widew—a solitary woman, for her kinsfolk 
were dead, and she had no known relatives in the town. 
Of a large family of children, there remained only one 
representative, in the person of her grandson, Jack. He 
was a fine, sturdy, curly-pated urchin, who was at once 
the delight and the torment of his poor old grandmother. 
He was very good at his lessons, and loved her dearly ; 
but he was so mischievous and full of tricks, that she had 
no peace of mind when he was out of her sight. 

He was the chief of all the unruly spirits in Cornerwise, 
the ringleader and the plotter of all kinds of ingenious 
mischief. He it was who drove a long nail through the 
hands of the clock at the Town-hall, and painted on it in 
large red letters the town motto —‘‘Stand still.” It was 
also shrewdly suspected that he was the cause of Corner- 
wise being barricaded in its own citadel, by the stuffing 
up of the key-holes of the city-gates with clay, and the 
inscription of the same startling motto on the inside. He 
crowned his offenses by enlisting the services of his raga- 
muffin crew, and by their aid tied every weather-cock fast 


north and south, and stopped all the clocks in town, so. 


that the mayor was obliged to dispatch a messenger ten 
miles off to the next village, to ask which way the wind 
blew ! 

After this last performance, Jack was obliged to remain 
quiet for awhile, for, although it could not be exactly 
traced home to him, the authorities were pretty well 
aware who the chief culprit really was; so that had not 
Jack’s band of conspirators included the boys of the cor- 
poration, and even the eldest son of the mayor himself, 
his stay in Cornerwise would have been somewhat brief. 

Besides, with all his sins, he was a tender-hearted fel- 
low, and he did not like to see his grandmother sit ery- 
ing, and vowing he would break her heart if he went 
on with his naughty tricks any more. , 

So he went up to bed with his supper, a dry crust of 
bread, in a rather more sober humor than usual. He slept 
in a little garret, with a window overlooking the town- 
wall, so that he could see the road and fields beyond. 

While he was munching his hard morsel, and musing 
over his misdeeds, he chanced to look down into the road 
that wound below, when he became aware of a man who 
was sitting on the mile-stone with a large box beside him. 
Then the man began to sing in a loud voice, and his ditty 


ran thus ; 
“Apples and currants, sugar and spice, 
Brandy and lomon, candied-peel nice, 
All these good things go to make mince-pies !” 


**Mince-pies !” thought Jack. ‘‘ What are they, I won- 
ler? Can they be like those great gooseberry - pies 
Granny makes ?” 

Jack was not a boy to miss knowledge for want of ask- 
‘ng, so he called-to the man, and asked what he meant by 


is song, and what mince-pies were made of. 


“Why, don’t I tell you ?” replied the man, very briskly. 
Can’t you hear : 


“* Apples and currants, sugar and spice, 
Brandy and lemon, candied-peel nice.’ 


That’s what we make mince-pies of. But do you mean to 
say you never tasted them ?” 

“No,” said Jack ; ‘I have lived all my life in Corner- 
wise, but I have never heard of mince-pies before !”’ 

“Poor fellow,” answered the pieman, ‘‘no wonder you 
are so ignorant if you have lived here all your days. But 
as you seem a lively sort of young boy, if you will let 
down a string I will send you up a bit to taste.” 

Jack, highly delighted, thanked the man very grate- 
fully, and routing out a long piece of string from among 
his hoards of such-like treasures, he weighted it with an 
old broken top, and let it down carefully out of the 
window. 

Now the man stood close by the edge of the road, just 
under the window, and when he took the lid off his green 
box, a delicious odor mounted up in the air and made 
Jack’s month water. It was not exactly like a smell of 
flowers, or fruits, or spices, or pastry, but such a mingled 
combination of all four, that it seemed a waft of the air of 
Fairy-land to Jack, who, like all boys of his age, had a 
keen relish for tarts and pies ; a liking much enhanced by 
the rarity with which they fell to his share. 

When the pieman had carefully fixed the pie on the 
string, Jack eagerly, but tenderly, drew it up, watching 
and guarding it most heedfully against any rough angle 
or corner of the wall. Up, up, up, brick after brick— 
past cranny and crevice—up, up, till it reached the win- 
dow safe at last, and lay on the sill in all its glory, before 
Jack’s admiring eyes. Round as a daisy, brown as a bee, 
wrinkled and puckered all over in the most tempting 
dimples, and varnished till it was as shiny as the petal of 
a buttercup! Jack gazed at it in such an ecstasy of ad- 
miration that he almost forgot it was meant to be eaten. 

He lifted the lid and peeped in! Oh, what a conglomer- 
ation of richness and daintiness was there !—plump cur- 
rants, luscious sweets, long, transparent slices of golden 
peel, lumps of apple! Jack’s heart was in his mouth, and 
the pie too, before he even remembered to thank the pie- 
man for his gift. 

‘Sugar and spice!’ murmured Jack, ‘‘and all that’s 
nice ! as he waxed even poetical under the influence of 
the delicious morsel. ‘‘Apples and currants, ah !—Brandy 
and lemon, ah !—Mince-pies! Why, I should think the 
fairies lived on them !” 

‘* How do you like mince-pies ?” asked the oe who 
was tired of waiting so long. 

“T never tasted anything so good before in my life!” 
cried Jack, enthusiastically. ‘‘ What a man you must be, 
to make them! Oh, dear me, there goes the last bit. 
You have not any more, have you ?” 

‘‘Not to-day,” answered the man; ‘but I will bring 
you one every evening about this time, only you must 
promise not to tell any one, as it might get me into a 
scrape with the good people of Cornerwise !” 

Of course Jack promised eagerly, and the pieman, 
shouldering his box, from which, while he lifted the 
corner of the lid, a last exquisite whiff curled up in the 
evening air and ascended to Jack’s nose, he took his de- 
parture. 

Jack’s eyes followed him as he strode away toward the 
dim blue hills, his lengthening shadow falling far behind 
him, till he was lost in the distance. You may be sure 
that the boy’s visions that night were of beneficent pie- 
men and ambrosial pies, He dreamed that he was trans- 
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ported to a delightful country, where the mince-pies grew 
on the bushes, and called after him : 


“ Apy’es and currants, sugar and spice, 
Brandy and lemon, candied-peel nice, 
Come and eat us—mince-pies—mince-pies |” 


Next morning he overslept himself, and was so late that 
his poor old grandmother hobbled up-stairs to wake him, 
and shook him in a great fright. 

**Yes, granny, sugar and spice! I’m coming directly— 
brandy—and shoes—where are my mince-pies—I mean 
my clothes ?” 

**Bless the boy! what's he talking about?” said 
granny. ‘Pies, child! We haven’t had any pies for 
many a day !” 

Jack dressed himself and had his breakfast, but the 
mince-pies still ran in his head and intruded in his con- 
versation. He made all sorts of mistakes in his confu- 
sion ; for he remembered the pieman’s warning, and tried 
to check himself, which only made matters worse. 

He went out into the market-place, hoping to divert 
his mind ; but there he met the mayor, who being in an 
unusually amiable mood, meant to be very graciously 
kind to Jack, by asking him what o'clock it was. 

“Apples and currents, sugar and spice !” answered 
Jack, readily. The mayor, who thought he meant to be 
saucy, angrily reproved him, and moreover boxed his 
ears till they tingled again. Then Mme. March dropped 
her gold-headed cane, and called Jack to pick it up 
for her. 

«To be sure,” said Jack. 
and spice !” 

“You audacious boy,” screamed the old lady, vindic- 
tively, ‘I'll get his worship to set you in the stocks, for 
mocking your betters !” 

Endless were the scrapes Jack got into, and numerous 
the cuffs he received ; for what with his constantly recur- 
ring thoughts of mince-pies, and his anxiety not to betray 
himself, he did not escape, as he usually did, from the 
eonsequences of his misdeeds. 

The evening came, the pieman and the pie! and again 
did Jack revel in the delicious dainty, this time, however, 
reserving a share for a favorite comrade. It cost him no 
small denial to refrain from eating it; and if his eyes 
eould have devoured it, I am afraid his friend would have 
had a small share. However, Jack magnanimously ab- 
stained, and the cherished dainty was bestowed on the 
boy, with a strict injunction to secrecy. When two be- 
come joint possessors of a secret, it is pretty sure to ooze 
out somewhere ; and the absence of mind of both Jack 
and his friend, and their several rambling and incoherent 
allusions to 


“Apples and currants, sugar and spice, 
‘Brandy and lemon, candied-peel nice,” 


‘Brandy and lemon, sugar 


apread far and wide among the juvenile population of 
€ornerwise. The mayor's son, among others, was taken 
into the secret, and obtained a surreptitious taste of the 
pies. 

Now, whether there was, as the Cornerwise matrons 
afterward averred, some evil-designed magical agent in 
this mysterious compound, there is at this present time 
no means of discovering. : 

Certain it is, however, that all who tasted of the coveted 
dainty became imbued with a frantic longing for more; 
and the pieman, finding his admirers increase to such a 
large body, informed them that he could no longer sup- 
ply them gratuitously, but that he should be happy to 
furnish any amount of supply for a moderate price, if 


they could manage to procure him a suitable shop for 
selling them. 

Then did the hearts of the bold youth of Cornerwise, 
inflamed by the pies, burn within them, and they deter- 
mined on a bold stroke for the mastery. 

Accordingly, on the following day, when the town coun- 
cil were in full sitting, the sons and heirs of the worship- 
ful corporation and burghers assembled at the widow’s 
house, and, forming in martial order, they marched to 
the Town-hall in a large procession, with Jack at their 
head, bearing a huge banner, inscribed with the word 
‘‘Forward,” and followed by the pieman in full dress. 
Then followed the youthful representatives of every 
house in Cornerwise, carrying mince-pies, out of which 
they took a huge bite at stated signals. The whole band 
shouted in chorus the mystical words that had puzzled 
everybody for so long a time : 


“ Apples and currents, sugar and spice, 
Brandy and lemon, candied-peel nice, 
We will, we sHALL, WE MUST, have mince-pies!” 


When they reached the Town-hall, a large deputation, 
headed by the principal agitators, waited on the aston- 
ished magistrates, and demanded the repeal of the ob- 
noxious old statute, as well as a new enactment regulating 
the sale of mince-pies in Cornerwise. 

The mayor was inclined to take the matter with a high 
hand, and consign the heads of the mob to durance vile, 
but on the hint of such an intention such a clamor arose, 
and such shouts of ‘‘ Reform,” ‘‘ Progress,” ‘‘ Free Trade ” 
and other democratic cries were heard, that the corpora- 
tion prevailed on him to give the juvenile malcontents a 
calmer hearing. 

Rumor, who has always the last word to say about any- 
body, affirms that the outcry drew out the matrons of the 
town ; that they, anxious for the welfare of their young 
hopefuls, took such a decided part in the municipal coun- 
sels, that a compromise was finally agreed to. The said 
Rumor, who is not ‘‘ painted all over tongues” for noth- 
ing, also hinted that the mayoress, perhaps incited thereto 
by a sly morsel of the felonious dainty, secretly adminis- 
tered by her son, took the mayor aside for a very private 
conference, and by some especially strong and striking 
arguments won him over to her view of the state of the 
case. 

So the matter ended by its being enacted in solemn 
counsel, then and .there assembled, that the compound 
entitled mince-pies should be from that time forward a 
lawful ard staple commodity in Cornerwise, being, how- 
ever, strictly, for reasons prudential, confined to the high 
festival of Christmas, and all the days thereunto apper- 
taining. And a license was given to the pieman afore- 
said to establish a place of avode in the town for the 
manufacture and sale of the article, the chief magistrates 
of the town having always a prior selection from his 
wares. 

Then there arose great rejoicing in the ancient bor- 
ough of Cornerwise, and, after the custom of consistant 
magistrates, the mayor and corporation lunched so very 
amply on the novel viands that they were obliged to retire 
into seclusion, for a few days, to recover. 

Years passed over the little town, and Jack became a 
thriving and prosperous man; for the grateful pieman, 
owing his establishment in Cornerwise to him, had given 
him a partnership in his business. In time he rose to 
high offices in his native town, finally becoming Mayor of 
Cornerwise. In grateful appreciation of the many bene- 
fits he had conferred on the town, his fellow - citizens 
placed a statue of him in the market-place, attired in his 
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civic robes, and with a mince-pie in his hand. Under- 
neath, this quaint legend may still be deciphered by those 
who are fortunate enough to go to Cornerwise : 


“Lyttel Jacke Horner sate inne ye Corner, 
Eating a Christe-Masse Pye. 
Hee putte inne hys Thumbe, 
And pulled oute a Plumbe, 
And eryed, ‘What a goode Ladde am I!” 


After this famous occurrence, however, Cornerwise be- 
came a different place. Often, when one thing or another 
makes a little hole in a hedge, other things pass through, 


and the hole widens into a breach. And so it was with | 


our Cornerwise ; one cherished abuse after another be- 
came swept away in the great stream of time ; so that it 
is now so practical and commonplace a little town, that 
you would not know it if you found yourself in it. 


ORCHIDS. 
By CHARLES T. SIMPSON, 
NarureE seems usually to go about the work of creating 
in an orderly, business-like way, and for a fixed purpose. 
In the vegetable kingdom the objects mainly kept in 


view are germination, growth and reproduction. All 
this is ordinarily accomplished in a simple manner, as 
in our forest trees, shrubs, and the useful plants that 
we cultivate. But in the order known as the Orchidacee 
she seems to have stepped aside from the common mode 
of creation, to indulge in the love of the grotesque, the 
fanciful and the strange—to have, as it were, invented 
the plants belonging to it, in one of her more jocund 
moods, merely as a recreation. 

The family is a very extensive one, containing some 
four hundred genera and three thousand species, and in 
every one of this vast number the flowers are irregular 
and grotesque, and in hundreds of instances they closely 
mimic other objects in nature. That of Stanhopea tigrina 
resembles in color and form the head of a cuttle-fish ; the 


| well-known Lady’s-slippers are much like moccasins ; 


; and the blossoms of Phalanopsis closely imitate moths. 


The exquisitely beautiful Peristeria alata of the Isthmus 
of Panama—the Espiritu Sancta or Holy Ghost flower of 
the Spanish—is a perfect image of a dove nestled in a 
bed of white satin; and the Oncidiwm papilio is almost 
as much like a butterfly as one butterfly is like another. 
Others are nearly perfect representations of flies, spiders, 
swans, pelicans, bees or beetles ; in fact, a certain resem- 
blance to something 
clse may be detected in 


the flowers of almost 
every species. © 

They are naturally 
divided by their mode 
of living into two 
classes : the terrestrial 
Orchids, which grow in 


the earth like ordinary 


ORCHIDS, 


plants, and which are 
more numerously found 
in the temperate zones, 
and the Epiphytes—a 
name signifying grow- 
ing on other plants, and 
one which exactly de- 
scribes them. The 
tree-growers are confin- 
ed exclusively, so far as 
I know, to tropical and 
sub-tropical regions, 
and they simply attach 
themselves by their 
roots mechanically to 
the bark of trees and 
shrubs, or, sometimes, 
to decaying logs, and de 
not draw any nourish- 
ment from the plants 
they live on, as the 
parasites do, but merely 
act the réle of lodgers, 
taking their meals out 
—for they subsist en- 
tirely on what they 
draw from the atmos- 
phere. The terrestrial 
forms are not at all un- 
common in the United 
States. Every one whe 
has taken the least in- 
terest in wild plants 
and flowers has seen 
and admired, as well 
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as wondered at, the beautiful Lady’s-slippers, of 
which we have some half-dozen species. Besides 
the oddity of their flowers, they are among tlic 
most exquisite, both in color and form, in the vege- 
table kingdom, In bogs, among the mountains, 
from New Hampshire to North Carolina, the lovely 
Arethusa bubbosa is not uncommon, and the equally 
handsome but very rare Calypso borealis is only met 
with in the far North. In low, grassy meadows, 
several species of humble Spiranthus, or Ladies- 
tresses, are found, with erect stems and small, white 
blossoms arranged spirally around them, as if for 
no other purpose than to be odd. In the Eastern 
United States the Aplectrum is occasionally found— 
a plant with a single, large oval leaf, a spike of 
brownish flowers, and two or more globular roots, 
connected by a strong thread, whence comes the 
common name, ‘‘Adam and Eve.” 

Perhaps a dozen species of Epiphytes have been 
found by recent research in Southern Florida ; 
plants that for the most part belong in Mexico, 
Central and South America and the West Indies, 
and which have been carried to and landed on the 
peninsula, either as plants or seeds, no doubt by the 
action of the Gulf Stream, or by storms. Among 
these, the Epidendrum conopseum is found as far 
north as South Carolina. Few persons know that 
the vanilla of commerce is the product of a climbing 
orchid—the Vanilla aromatica—and fewer still know 
that this delightfully fragrant plant has actually 
been found growing wild in South Florida. 

Throughout Tropical America there is almost 
everywhere found the Royal Palm, the Oreodoxa 
regia, % glorious object in the vegetable kingdom, 
having a smooth, grayish trunk which swells out 
in the middle to larger dimensions than it has at 


the base or top, and which bears aloft a magnificent | 
| tions which the wondering naturalist can only ask—as 


crown of glossy green leaves that sweep out from it in 
the most indescribably graceful manner. These leaves are 
often twenty feet in length, and the tree frequently attains 
a height of a hundred and fifty feet. Growing on its 
smooth trunk is found a sort of humble companion 
plant, a beautiful orchid, the Dendrophylax Lindeni. It 
has slender, white roots which radiate from a cluster of 


bulbs in the centre in every direction, like the rays of a | 


star, and these often extend to a distance of three feet, 
and fasten themselves to the smooth bark of the tree as 
though they loved it, and clung to it with a clasp of af- 
fection. The leaves are thick in texture, and on slender 
stems it bears a few delicate, satiny-white flowers with 
exquisitely crimped petals. There seems to be a mute 
friendship between this lord of the forest and the frail, 
clinging orchid—a dependence, as it were, on the one 
side, and a desire for companionship on the other ; for 
wherever the Royal Palm is found, the Dendrophylax is 
pretty sure to be seen growing on it; and strangely 
enough, it grows on no other tree. 
noble king has in some manner been carried by the hand 
of Nature and planted in at least two localities amongst 
the ten thousand islands of Florida, and there upon its 
trunk, in the same loving embrace, is found the lowly 
orchid. How it came there is one of the unexplained 
mysteries of Nature. The seeds of the palm might well 
be drifted by the sea, and, landing on a congenial shore, 
germinate and produce a colony ; but how did this little 
plant—which would undoubtedly perish by being soaked 
in salt water, or if parted from the trec on which it lived 
—get over into South Florida and become again estab- 
lished on the trunk of its old favorite, to flourish as vig- 


Stranger still, this | 


AIR-GROWING ORCHID OF COSTA RICA. 


orously as it does in the tropics ? It is one of the ques- 
yet there is no answer. 

It is only in the dense, humid forests of the torrid zone 
that the orchids may be seen in all their grotesqueness 
and beauty. There, where vegetation grows with a most 
astonishing rankness and vigor; where, it may be, a hun- 
dred inches of rain fall in a year, and the air is always 
saturated with moisture ; where giant trees struggle with 
each other for every inch of space, and every ray of light 
is poured down almost vertically from the sun, in the 
deep and constant twilight— Nature’s hot-house —they 
flourish with a vigor and splendor that would be the envy 
of the most enthusiastic orchid-culturist in the world 
On the limbs of these great trees, which are hung with 
every variety of vines, bush-ropes and climbers, and 
loaded down with phyllo- cacti, marantas, ferns, helico- 
nias, bromeliads, and a host of other Epiphytes, the air- 
growing orchids sit at home; and the sight of them as 
they are perched thus aloft, with roots often strangely 
knotted or twisted, or perhaps woven into a delicate tra- 
cery-like lace-work, their odd, thickened, crumpled or 
spiral leaves and gorgeous, fantastic flowers, of every 
shape that the mind can conceive of, suggesting to the 
fancy a great variety of other forms in the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, is one of the most delightful and 
astonishing in all the realm of Nature. 

No wonder we are almost led to think that they were 
created for the gratification of a mere fancy—a whim—in 
one of the sportive moods of the Great Designer ; that all 
this oddity and simulation of other forms was made for 
mere relaxation—for fun. Hogarth sometimes descended 
from the fixed moral purposes of his work, to paint 
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merely for pastime; and even the melanchuly Cowper 
wrote ‘“‘John Gilpin” to cheer up and enliven his spirits. 
Nature seems to have taken a holiday when she made the 
orchids, and has unbent herself from the sterner work of 
creating, apparently for her own amusement, and perhaps 
‘for ours. Who knows ? 

But not alone for amusement. Underlying all this 

oddity, this extravagance of form and color, there seems 
to be to some extent, at least, a design. It is as if even in 
moments of relaxation the Creative Mind had bent itself 
,to purposes of utility. Dr. Gray has shown that in many 
_of the orchids the curious, twisted, irregular corollas are 
,80 made in order to compel cross fertilization through the 
agency of insects. Strangely enough, apparently, many 
_of these flowers, though having stamens and pistils in 
.elose proximity, are so constructed that they cannot pos- 
_sibly fertilize themselves, and can only produce seeds by 
the assistance of insects ; and even they cannot fertilize a 
flower with its own pollen. As he has aptly stated it, the 
bright colors, odor and nectar are the advertisements ; 
.the tempting sweets form a free Innch, and the moths, 
butterflies and the like, attracted by it and partaking of 
it, are expected to pay for it by doing for them what they 
never could do themselves, 

In the lady’s-slipper, for instance, a bee or fly passes 
in at the round front opening, the edges of which are 
turned in like those in some mouse-traps, to prevent any- 
thing passing out by that way. There are two smaller 
doors at the back of the flower, and as it passes through 
one of these, after having taken a little nectar from the 


Tong hairs at the bottom of the sack, it is compelled to | 


brush its back, first against the stigma or female part of 
the flower, leaving on it any pollen it may have brought 
from another of the same kind, and then along the 
anthers, from which it rubs more pollen to be borne to 
the next flower. The openings at the rear are so con- 
cealed by the divisions of the corolla, that an insect would 
never discover them from the outside, and it is obliged to 
enter at the front door ; but once in, and having partaken 
ef the feast, it sees the light shining through the rear 
passages, and can only go out by one of them. By this 
wonderful contrivance the plant compels the insect to do 
just what it needs to have done; and it apparently dis- 
plays as much cunning dbout it as does the spider who 
builds a trap to entice the flies. In a large number of the 
orchids the plan of fertilization is the same; a device to 
prevent breeding in and in, which would rapidly dete- 
riorate them ; and though they may differ in the manner 
in which the work is carried out, the principle is alike in 
all. It is as if some particular form of flower had been 
patented—a design to compel insects to do the cross fer- 
tilizing—and the rest had been constructed on the same 
idea, but with variation enough to avoid infringing on it. 
Viewed in this light, this apparent creation of a mere 
pastime assumes a new importance. And who can tell 
but that the magnificent sweep of the branches of the 
white elm, the graceful curve of palm-leaves, the tinting 
of the petals of the rose, or the many-colored glories of 
the clouds at sunset, are just as necessary as they are 
ornamental ?—that instead of being made merely to please 
_the eye and delight the leart, as man has supposed, they 
are as needful as that there should be elm-trees, or palms, 
or roses, or sunsets ?—that without these apparent orna- 
ments all these would really be useless creations, abortive 
and unfit to perform the part assigned to them in the sys- 
tem of Nature? Who knows but that all which we eall 
beautiful, odd, strange or trivial may, after all, be as 
mherent and necessary a part of the universe as that 
.which we have considered of vital importance ? 


| several chromatie lithographs and steel engravings. 
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Amonost the “ Living Leaders of the World” (Hubbard Bros.) 
are included—as is quite liberal and proper—not only presidents, 
kings, queens, statesmen and soldiers, but inventors, artists, au- 
thors, divines, millionaires, and reigning popular favorites of all 
kinds; so that in one not over-bulky volume we have reasonably 
full and invariably entertaining biographies of no less than ninety- 
nine personages of eminence, influence or fame in various depart- 
ments of human activity. Nine of these—Queen Victoria, “ Car- 
men Sylva,” the Princess of Wales, Queen Rogent Christina of 
Spain, Adelina Patti, Mrs. Frank Leslie, Frances E. Willard, Mary 
Anderson end Emma Thursby—are women. The biographical 
sketches are for the most part very interesting reading and first- 
elass literature, being contributed by such writers as General Lew 
Wallace, James Parton, J. Gilmary Shea, the Rev. W. W. Tullock, 
the late Hon. 8. 8. Cox, Joel Chandler Harris, Willis Fletcher 
Johnson, Mrs. Frank Leslie and Mrs. Laura C. Halloway. The por- 
traits and other illustrations are over 150 in number, including 
“ Living 
Leaders” is eminently a book of the time, and its publishers de- 
serve high commendation both for their idea and for the thorough 
manner in which they have carried it into execution. ‘ 


Tue illustrated gift-books are the literary flowers which serve 
as harbingers of the Christmas holiday season, A very charming 
one, of the New England sort, is ‘‘The Wooing of Grandmother 
Grey,” a story-poem by Kate Tannatt Woods, beautifully illustrated 
by Charles Copeland, and published by Lee & Shepard, of Boston. 
™he narrative of Grandmother Grey’s courtship days is full of the 
homely joy of the country fireside, with spinning-wheels, warm- , 
ing-pans, old clocks and chairs as appropriate “ properties,” and 
cider, apples, nuts and pop-corn for the creature comforts. For 
the young people we have, amongst other good things, the enter- 
taining mendacities of that modern Munchausen, Major Mendax, 
chronicled by F. Blake Crofton (Hubbard Bros.); and Frank R. 
Stockton’s “Personally Conducted” travels in Europe, with its 
panorama of pictures by Parsons, Pennell, and other good artists 
(Seribner’s). Mr. Stockton is a delightful conductor, and takes his 
tourists to London and Paris, from Naples to Venice, over the 
Alps, down the Rhine, and through the Low Countries, showing 
us just what we want to see, and talking about everything in a 
way that makes guide-books seem stupid, cumbersome, and alto- 
gether superfluous, 

Few novels are appearing, in these days, for which one would 
venture to prediet permanency in the ranks of the classics. “ The 
Master of Ballantrae,” by Robert Louis Stevenson (Scribner’s) is one 
of the few. Itis unique, in fact, amongst recent works of fiction, as 
an example of a thorough-going, thrilling romance of adventure, of 
the old story-telling school, wrought out with all the literary skill 
and charm of a modern master. The story begins toward the mid- 
dle of the last century, subsequent to the landing of the Young 
Pretender in Scotland, and turns on the supposed death of James 
Durrisdeer, the master of Ballantrae, at Culloden. The scenes 
pass in many countries, and on strange seas. The interest never 
flags, from the time the brothers toss up a guinea to decide who 
shall ride to join Prince Charlie until the sombre dnouement. A 
number of illustrations, drawn by William Hole, the Scottish art- 
ist, and reproduced by the Rhodes process, are of a spirit and qual- 
ity to decidedly enhance the interest of the book. 


Ir it were not for a constantly increasing demand for “ illus- 
trated” work keeping pace with, or perhaps calling forth, the rapid 
development of innumerable art “ processes,” the artist of the pen- 
cil and brush would be in danger, ere long, of finding his oceupa- 
tion gone. The Photo-gravure Company, of New York and Brook- 
lyn, has recently begun the publication of a unique photographic 
periodical, called Sun and Shade, the numbers consisting of a dozen 
or so of picture-plates, without letter-press. These plates are gen- 
erous in size and exquisite both in choice of subjects and in execu- 
tion. They display at its best an American art - process which 
seems destined to rival those of European celebrity, under the 
names of Goupil and Braun, 


A NOVEL written by a vivacious young “ newspaper woman ” for 
publication en feuilleton in a metropolitan evening journal must nec- 
essarily have something of the kaleidoscopic movement and spice 
of life, and hold as ’twere the mirror up to certain familiar types 
of human nature. This much, at least, may be predicated of Nel- 
lie Bly’s “ Mystery of Central Park” (G. W. Dillingham), which 
introduces us, in rapid succession, to heiresses and shop-girls, 
millionaires and policemen, young men about town, and “ sweat- 
ers” who bully the young women in their employ; and unfolds, in 
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scenes that shift rapidly from Fifth Avenue to the Morgue, from 
the purlieus to the parlors, the tragic mystery of a pretty type- 
writer’s death. 


“Lrrerary LanpMarks” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) is nota 
holiday book, but a working-day one, for young people, and for 
their teachers. It first gives, in brief compass, a remarkably clear 
eutlook upon the literary achievements of all ages, then guides the 
young student through their classic shades. Diagrams, in the 
forms of chains, pyramids, etc., are effectively employed to im- 
press upon the mind the historical importance of various writers 
and schools of thought, and the relative values of the different 
elassies or “literary bibles.” The chapter devoted to a list of the 
books referred to in the work, and giving the publisher and the 
vost of each, is practically helpful, and*will be widely welcomed. 


= == 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


Tue United States Geological Survey has been making some 
studies of the great lava flows and intrusion trap sheets of what is 
ealled “‘ the Newark system,” in Now Jersey. This system repre- 
sents the long, level-crested ridge extending with palisadal front 
along the Hudson River northward from New York; the Wach- 
tung or Orange Mountains, some miles to the westward, and the 
line of ridges extending from south of New Brunswick to the Del- 
aware, and beyond—all aro embraced in the system. Sourland 
Mountain, which crosses the Delaware just south of Lambertsville, 
and the Cushetunk Mountain, east of Clinton, are also identifled 
as belonging to the same formation, The larger masses of these 
i rocks constitute thick sheets inclosed in gently inclined, 
soft sediments, and their outcropping edges rise abruptly from the 
surrounding plains as long, narrow ridges presenting steep slopes 
toward the underlying beds. A few preliminary notes have been 
published in the American Journal of Science, but a bulletin of the 
survey will soon be issued containing a full account of this inter- 
esting overflow of lava near New York. 


Srupznts of weather will be interested to learn that a revised 
edition of Loomis’s “ Contributions to Meteorology ” has appeared. 
The ehapter on Rain-fall will be read with interest by those who 


witnessed the late extraordinary storms in the vicinity of New York |, 


eity. His statistics are based on reports from mgs Bt stations, 
the author reaches the unexpeeted conclusion that the depres- 
sion of barometer accompanying extraordinary rain-falls is not 
‘ery great. The average pressure for the low centre was found to 
Be 29.63 inches for the region north of latitude 36 deg., and the av- 
erage pressure at the stations of greatest fall was 29.77 inches, In 
the neighborhood of New York the amount of rain which falls 
while the barometer is descending is nearly three times as great 
as that which falls when the barometer is rising. In the interior 
of the eontinent the reverse is the case; and a similar change oc- 
eurs in advancing eastward toward Central Europe from the Brit- 
ish Islands, where, as on our Atlantic coast, rain-fall is mainly co- 
incident with the descending barometer, 


' Tue largest. elephant ever killed in India, so far as records 
axist, has in been brought down in the South Arcot district of 
Madras. It had killed two or three men, and became the terror of 
the villagers, in consequence of which the Government ordered its 
destruction. The skeleton was secured for the Madras Museum, 
and measured 10 feet 6 inches in height. This disposes of the ex- 

tions of circus managers, artists and other ple who love 
to. eee elephant twice his natural size. r. Sanderson, in 
- en Years among Wild Beasts in India,” a book which 
has excellent credit everywhere, says that, out of hundreds of ele- 
ts measured by him in tho flesh, he never found one exceed- 
9 feet 10 inches in height at the fore-shoulder. The tusks of 
last monster were 6 feet in length along the curve, and weighed 

30 pounds each. 


Visrrors to Paris, who.are astonished by the luminous fount- 
ains in the Exposition grounds, are more astonished to learn the 
simplicity of the means used to produce the effects. ‘In the case 
ef vertical jets the nozzles whence the water escapes are placed 
ever horizontal glass plates. Beneath these are electric (are) lights 
ef considerable power and provided with reflectors. In the case 
of jets parabolic in form, the mechanism is more complex. The 
stream of water, which in most of the jets is quite large, is diverted 
by the shape of the nozzle into a holloW form, which by reflection 
earries the light downward with it, none escaping horizontally, A 
brilliant and rapid play of colors is also a feature, secured by the 
imterposition of colored plates. 


One of the good results of the United States Naval Expedition 

#0 Samoa, last art amid so much that was disastrous, was the 
forming of a collection of Samoan products which has been placed 
in the National Museum at Washington. These articles illustrate 
especially the making and dyeing of the mattings and textile fab- 
rics for which Samoa is famous, Specimens of tapa cloth in va- 
rious of manufacture and coloring, and the tools used in 
weaving it and braiding the elaborate borders, in which three 
ears are sometimes spent, are included, The collector was 

Sufford, U.8.N. 


Ion ean be coppered by dipping it into melted copper, the 

surface of which is protected by a melted layer of cryolite and 

poorphents acid, the articles treated being heated to the same 
mperature as the copper. 


ENTERTAINING COLUMN, 


THOMPSON (proudly)—‘ Robinson, you see that gun? My wife 


killed a bear with that once ?” Robinson—“ Ah, indeed | What was 
she shooting at ?” ‘ 


Minister—“ How do you know, my little son, when Sunday 
comes round ?” Young America— Give me an easier one. Do 
you suppose I don’t know when we have pork and beans for break- 
ast ?” 


A THANKSGIVING DINNER. 


Youne Turkey Gobbler, with highly arched head, 
Looked at his mates gathered round. 

“To-morrow’s Thanksgiving,” he earnestly said, 
“And not one of us must found; 

For I heard the farmer tell his wife 
That he would only kill three— 

And all the while he sharpened his knife 
He kept his eye on me. 

‘Forewarned is forearmed ’—a saying old; 
Come, let’s hide!” he said; 

But the next morning, stiff and cold, 
He hung by his legs in the shed. 


Miss Yellow Pumpkin, with tears in her eyes, 
Grew on a sunny slope. 

“ To-morrow’s Thanksglvi —they always have pies; 
But they won’t find me, I hope! 

To be made énto pies—what a dreadful fate!” 
And she rolled from side to side. 

“Oh, there comes the farmer’s daughter, Kate, 
And I must surely hide!” 

Then Miss Yellow Pumpkin rolled down-hill, 
Bruising her dainty self, 

And she didn’t come to her senses until 
There were twelve golden pies on the shelf. 


“I wonder what they are ing to do?” 
Said the Appice in the bin. 

“Tf we're to pared and cut in two, 
I think it’s a shame and a sin! 

And only think—to be wrapped in dough, 
And put over a kettle to steam | 

But now comes the very worst of it, though— 
To be eaten—with sugar and cream!” 


The Potatoes and Onions, the Turnips and Squash, 
Got into a regular flutter, 
When the farmer’s wife gave each a taste 
Of the very same kind of butter. 
They counted their portion according to size, 
And were angry as they could be. 
Said Early Rose, as she opened her eyes, 
“She gave the most to me—he! hel” 


“How can I stand it?” Sir Table said; 
And he groaned, as if in pain. Mi 
“Oh, dear, I would be really glad 
Thanksgiving wouldn’t come again, 
Oh me! oh me!” and he groaned the more 
As the children took their places, 
But smilingly his load he bore 


When he saw their happy faces. —Lesbia Bryant. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


FICTION, 

THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE. By Robert Louis Stevenson. Il- 
lustrated by William Hole. 3382 pp. Cloth, $1.25. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 

Who Is THE Man? A Tale of the Scottish Border. By James Sel- 
win Tait. 192 pp. Paper, 25c, 

THE MysTERY OF CENTRAL PARK. By Nellie Bly. 
50c. G. W. Dillingham (successor to G. 
New York. 


226 pp. Paper, 
. Carleton & Co.), 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Livina LEADERS OF THE WoRLD. 614 pp. 
Bros., Chicago and 8t. Louis. 
TRAVEL, 


Tue New Exporavo. A SumMER Trip To ALasKa. By Maturin 
Ballou. 352 Pp. Cloth, $1.50. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton and New York. 


ArT, HOLIDAY, JUVENILE, ETc, 
PERSONALLY ConDUCTED. By Frank R. Stockton. 240 pp. Illus- 
trated, Cloth, $2.00. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 


Lrrgrary LanpMARKES. For Youna PRopis. Rae td E. Burt. 
i Pp. Aiea 75c. Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston and 
w Yo: 


Illustrated. Hubbard 


An APPEAL TO PHARAOH. THE NEGRO PROBLEM AND ITS RADICAL 
BSoLuTION. 205 pp. Cloth, $1.00. Fords, Howard & Hulbert, 
New York. 

Sun AND SHADE (for September, 1889). Eight photd-gravure plates, 
with an Art Supplement. Monthly, 40 cents. The Photo- 
grayure Co., New York and Brooklyn, 


CHRISTMAS EMBLEM IN THE C 


CHRISTMAS EMBLEM IN THE CLOUDS.— THE MOUNTAIN OF THE HOLY CROSS, SAGUACHE RANGE, COLORADO, 
(ALTITUDE, 14,176 FEET ABOVE THE LEVEL OF THE SEA.) 
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